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SOUTHERN  GHOST  STORIES. 


IT  is  strange  that  at  a  time  when  the  popu- 
lar taste  is  so  strongly  inclined  in  that 
direction — when  the  day  and  generation  de- 
mand and  appreciate  folk  lore  of  every  kind — 
some  one  has  not  collected  and  published  the 
tales  of  superstitious  fancy  and  the  ghost 
stories  of  which  the  South  was  once  so  full. 

The  period  of  belief  in  them  has,  of  course, 
passed  away,  and  it  is  time  they  were  being 
utilized  for  literature ;  if  such  use  is  to  be  made 
of  them,  it  must  be  done  quickly,  ere  they  fade 
entirely  out  of  memory. 

From  two  prolific  sources,  the  superstitions 
of  the  negroes  and  the  traditions  of  the  In- 
dians (tinged  with  rude  tribute  to  the  super- 
natural), writers  like  Irving  or  Bird  could 
draw  inexhaustible  material.  Indeed  the  lat- 
ter founded  his  own  best  romance,  if  not  the 
best  which  any  American  author  has  produced, 
upon  a  legend  which  derives  its  effect  from  a 
superstition  shared  by  both  reds  and  whites; 
and  although  the  startling  incidents  of  the 
story  are  eventually  explained  by  purely  hu- 
man agencies — natural  enough,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, while  quite  bizarre  and  unusual — 
it  nevertheless  owes  its  interest  chiefly  to  the 
skillful  way  in  which  the  reader  is  persuaded, 
until  he  nears  the  conclusion,  that  ghostly  in- 
fluences are  at  work.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  story  alluded  to  is  that  most 
charming  one,  "The  Jibbenainosay,  or  Nick 
of  the  "Woods." 

I  can  not  help  thinking  that  he  who  will 
undertake  to  catch,  ere  they  vanish  altogether, 
and  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  dress,  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  witches 
which  the  Southern  plantation  negro  was  wont 
to  tell  with  mingled  awe  and  delight,  never 
scrupling  to  believe  even  that  which  in  the 
ardor  of  narration  he  himself  invented,  will 
be  rewarded  with  a  richer  "find"  than  even 
the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  fables. 

These  stories,  while  sometimes  absurd  and 
always  grotesque,  were  invariably  imaginative, 
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never  tame,  and  often  appalling  in  suggestion 
and  incident.  When  a  boy,  I  have  listened 
to  them  until  my  hair  bristled  and  my  blood 
curdled — until  I  would  hear  the  groan  of  a 
"  sperit "  in  every  breeze ;  and,  forced  at  last, 
long  after  bedtime,  to  permit  a  suspension  of 
the  fascinating  recital  and  brave  the  dark 
night,  now  thronged  with  mysterious  horrors, 
I  have  made,  I  could  have  sworn,  but  one 
long  stride  from  the  "  quarters  "  to  the  "  house." 

I  remember  the  substance  of  a  few  of  these 
tales  which  made  the  strongest  impression 
upon  my  mind,  but  I  despair  of  giving  them 
with  aught  of  the  eflect  which  the  sable  racon- 
teur who  told  them  to  me  well  knew  how  to 
produce.  One  which  I  especially  relished 
seems  either  to  have  suggested,  or  to  have  been 
suggested,  by  the  account  of  the  man  who, 
seeking  to  alarm  some  acquaintances  by  per- 
sonating a  ghost,  was  himself  terrified  by  his 
pet  monkey,  which,  donning  a  white  sheet  in 
imitation  of  its  master,  chased  him  inglori- 
ously  from  the  field. 

"  Wunst  on  a  time,"  my  oracle  used  to  say, 
"not  sech  a  long  time  ago  nuther,  an'  toluble 
clost  'bout  here,  a  white  man  who  maybe  some 
ole  fokes  round  here  mout  a  knowed,  tuk  and 
merdered  his  fren' — busted  his  head  in,  and 
cut  his  throat  jes'  for  nothin'  but  devilment. 
Well,  dey  tuk  dat  man  up  an'  tride  him  fore 
de  jedge  and  de  juror,  and  dey  hanged  him. 
Well,  you  mout  know  what  was  bleege  to  hap- 
pen. Of  koase  dat  man's  sperit  couldn't  res' 
easy.  Arter  dey  hang  a  man  for  murder,  he 
doan'  have  no  peace.  His  ghos'  sure  to  keep 
'pearin  round  de  place  whar  dey  done  hang 
him,  sometimes  in  cump'ny  uv  de  devil,  some- 
times by  hissef '.  Well  dat  wuz  jes  de  way 
dat  man's  ghos'  done.  'Long  'bout  midnight 
hit  would  rassel  up  on  one  of  de  posts  of  de 
gallus,  an'  sit  dar  wrapt  up  in  a  shroud,  for  a 
hour  or  so.  Sometimes  hit  would  keep  rite 
still,  like  as  if  hit  was  thinkin'  an'  studyin' ; 
but  den  agin,  hit  would  mone,  an'  holler,  an' 
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cry  miserbul — you  couldn't  tell  jes'  what  hit 
wuz  say  in',  but  you  could  know  hit  wuz  beg- 
gin,  an'  prayin',  an'  sufferin' ;  an'  you  couldn't 
skasely  he'p  bein'  sorry  for  dat  po'  ghos',  if  de 
man  wuz  so  to'n  doun  bad  when  he  wuz  livin', 
an'  did  ack  so  rediklus  'bout  his  fren  what  he 
kill. 

"  U  v  koase,  dat  kine  a  thing  goin'  on  made  de 
fokes  talk ;  and  dem  what  seed  hit  wunst,  didn't 
want  to  see  hit  no  mo',  but  dey  tole  'bout  hit. 
Dar  wuz  a  passel  of  niggers,  what  was  wuk- 
kin  at  a  brick  ki'n,  dat  seed  hit  mity  nigh  ev'ry 
nite;  kase  dey  had  to  go  by  dar  when  dey 
went  to  wuk  an'  come  back  frum  wuk,  and  dat 
wuz  offen  in  de  middle  of  de  nite.  "Well  dey 
got  kinder  ust  to  de  ghos' ;  an'  'lowed  hit 
nuvver  hurt  none  o'  dem.  But  dar  wuz  a 
spry,  sassy,  yung  free  nigger,  what  had  ben 
up  Norf  and  got  ejjikashun,  an'  lived  dar  in 
de  town  not  fur  frum  whar  dis  ghos'  ha'nted ; 
an'  dat  nigger  sed  dar  wan't  no  ghoses.  He 
kep'  blowin'  an'  jawin'  'roun  'bout  ignunt  nig- 
gers bleevin'  in  sech  things,  'tel  de  senserbul 
fokes  got  wore  out  wid  him,  an'  jes  up  an'  tole 
him  to  shet  his  hed.  Den  he  'ranged  wid  a 
white  gen'elman,  what  hadn't  much  mo'  sense 
dan  he  did,  dat  he  would  'vince  dem  brick-ki'n 
niggers,  by  'sper'ence,  dat  de  ghos'  want  no 
sure  nuff  ghos'. 

"So  he  tuk  him  a  long  white  sheet  one  nite, 
an'  went  to  the  gallus  and  clumb  up  on  one 
of  de  posts,  and  sot  dar  waitin'  fur  de  niggers 
to  come  'long.  I  lay  de  dam  fool  was  jus'  a 
laffin'  to  hisself  'bout  how  he  was  gwyine  to 
make  dem  niggers  skip;  but  he  nuvver  look 
'roun  to  see  if  any  thing  else  wuz  dar  ez  mout 
make  him  skip.  Well,  at  las'  here  come  de 
niggers,  talkin'  kinder  low,  kase  dey  wuzn't 
kyarin'  to  talk  loud  in  dat  naborhud,  but  was 
obleeged  to  talk  some,  to  keep  up.  "When  dey 
come  to  de  turn  of  de  path,  whar  dey  could  see 
de  gallus,  dey  stop. 

"  One  of  'em  say, 4  My  lan,  Sam !  dar's  two  of 
dem  things.' 

"  Dat  free  nigger  look  'roun,  den,  for  de  fust 
time.  Good  Lord!  Rite  dar,  not  mor'n  a 
yard  frum  him,  sot  dat  ghos'  on  de  yuther  pos'. 
An  li it  was  a  leanin'  over  towuds  him  fren'ly- 
like — like  hit  wanted  to  put  an  arm  'round 
him,  or  pat  him  on  de  back.  An'  hit  wuz  a 
grinnin'  at  him  wid  bar  'teef,  an'  hits  eyes  wuz 
shinin'  britern  de  moon, but  sorter  smoky  an'  like 
de  lite  outer'n  a  dirty  lantern.  Hits  face  wuz  a 
green'sh-yaller  white,  like  de  kuller  of  de  fat 
of  mas'  fed  bakin,  an'  hits  ha'r  wuz  all  twisted 
like  witches'  stirrips.    De  free  nigger  look  at 


de  ghos'  and  de  ghos'  look  at  de  nigger  'bout 
haf  a  minute.  De  nigger  wuz  parrerlize.  Den 
de  ghos'  kinder  snicker  an'  say,  mity  insinny- 
atin',  '  'Spose  you  go  home  an!  stay  wid  me  io- 
nite.'1 

"  Dat  broke  de  charm.  De  free  nigger  fotch 
a  bawl  you  mout  a  hearn  ten  mile,  and  jump 
forty  feet  in  de  a'r.  "When  he  come  down  he 
lit  runnin';  an'  he  holler  to  de  yuther  niggers, 
who  wuz  stil'  stannin'  at  de  turn  of  de  path, 
1  Hoi'  on  boys,  I'ze  one  o'  you.'  But  dem  nig- 
gers thort  he  say,  4 1  want  one  o'  you,'  and  dey 
cut. 

"  Dat  biz'ness  settle  de  free  nigger's  fool  talk, 
an'  show  what  he  know.  De  nex'  day  he  tuk 
de  kullery  morbis,  an'  died  in  two  week.  But 
he  see  dat  ghos'  every  nite  tel  he  do  die;  kuz 
when  a  man  puts  hisself  in  de  power  of  a 
sperit  by  goin'  whar  hit  is — sorter  fo'sin  hisself 
on  hit — he  aint  nuvver  gwyne  to  git  rid  of  dat 
sperit  no  mo'." 

This  idea,  that  one  who  intrudes  upon  the 
proper  premises  of  the  disembodied  spirit,  in- 
vades, as  it  were,  the  domain  of  a  ghost  act- 
ively engaged  in  business,  becomes  subject  to 
the  spirit's  influence  and  is  thenceforth  a 
haunted  man,  occurs  in  many  of  the  negro 
ghost  stories. 

An  almost  universal  feature  of  these  tales, 
and  one  that  added  greatly  to  their  effect,  was 
the  familiar  manner  in  which  the  ghostly  visi- 
tant always  conducted  itself  toward  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  appeared;  such  familiarity, 
however,  never  breeding  contempt  on  the  side 
of  the  fleshly  participant  in  the  interview,  but 
largely  increasing  his  terror. 

I  very  well  remember  a  certain  beautiful 
forest  glade,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
bluegrass  counties  of  Kentucky,  which  all 
the  negroes  of  the  vicinage  believed  to  be 
haunted  and  the  favorite  walk  of  a  fearful  ap- 
parition. It  was  a  clear  spot  in  the  midst  of  the 
green  woods,  of  small  extent,  clothed  always 
with  luxuriant  grass  and  surrounded  with  noble 
trees.  About  the  center  of  it  was  one  of  those 
cavities  or  depressionsin  the  earth  quite  frequent 
in  that  region,  where  the  soil  has  fallen  in  on 
the  line  of  some  subterranean  water-course, 
and  which  are  called  sink-holes.  Out  of  this 
sink-hole,  it  was  reported,  the  ghost  would 
come  at  the  noon  of  night,  and  would  prome- 
nade about  the  glade  until  daybreak. 

The  darkies  generally  avoided  this  locality 
after  nightfall,  but  told  strange  tales  of  what 
might  be  seen  there.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, they  averred,  an  imprudent  wayfarer,  or 
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one  ignorant  of  the  dangers  and  terrors  of  the 
place,  witnessed  horrible  sights,  or  heard  dread- 
ful noises  there.  Sometimes  a  sound  was  heard 
like  that  of  huge  chains  dropping  out  of  the 
trees  and  clanking  hideously  along  the  ground ; 
sometimes  the  ghost  was  seen  rising  in  pale, 
sulphurous  flames,  or  striding  like  a  sentinel 
about  his  appointed  beat.  All  agreed  that 
there  were  certain  limits  it  could  not,  or  seemed 
unable  to  pass,  and  the  darky  who  was  caught 
in  that  vicinity,  by  any  chance,  generally  joasserf 
the  recognized  boundary  himself  in  double- 
quick  time. 

It  was  said  that  on  one  occasion  an  old 
negro  preacher,  renowned  for  piety  and  unc- 
tuous eloquence,  was  traversing  this  dangerous 
ground  at  the  hour  when  the  evil  influence  was 
potent.  Returning  from  "  meetin',''  where  he 
had  been  exhorting  with  unusual  ardor,  and 
absorbed  in  religious  reflections,  the  old  man 
had  forgotten  his  prudence,  and  incautiously 
strayed  into  the  haunted  precinct.  Suddenly 
he  was  aroused  from  his  revery  by  a  horrible 
sound  of  mingled  groan  and  laughter,  which 
chilled  his  very  marrow,  as  it  at  once  brought 
him  to  a  recollection  of  where  he  was  and 
what  he  had  to  fear.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and 
there,  a  few  feet  in  front  of  him,  was  the  co- 
lossal figure  of  a  man,  through  which  the 
moonlight  shone  as  through  stained  glass,  and 
hung  with  chains.  Its  eyes  gleamed  with  in- 
fernal fires,  and  it  gnashed  its  teeth  and 
clenched  its  bony  hands  in  an  agony  of  de- 
moniac passion.  It  seemed  about  to  spring 
upon  him. 

The  old  man  began  instinctively  to  pray 
aloud,  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Power 
which  fiends  and  men  must  alike  obey.  The 
spirit's  intended  assault  was  arrested,  but  its 
fell  purpose  evidently  not  abandoned,  for  it 
circled  about  him  as  a  tiger  creeps  around 
the  prey  it  fears  to  attack  in  front.  The 
preacher  walked  on  slowly,  continuing  to  pour 
out  fervent  prayer.  The  ghost  became  more 
and  more  demonstrative  and  furious  as  he 
approached  the  confines  of  its  bailiwick,  and 
finally  came  close  up  behind  him  and,  elongat- 
ing its  neck  to  an  amazing  extent,  actually 
got  its  head  in  front  of  the  old  man,  and,  turn- 
ing it  about,  looked  him  in  the  face  with  hell- 
ish glare  and  grin.  Just  when — because  "  he 
sed  so  hesse'f" — "he  couldn't  'a'  tuk  one  mo' 
step,"  he  reached  the  border  of  the  charmed 
circle,  and  the  ghost  vanished  with  a  yell  that 
rang  and  re-echoed  through  the  woods  like  the 
"bellow  of  storm  thunder. 


The  notion  of  a  ghost  coming  up  behind  a 
man,  and  yet  managing  to  pry  over  his  shoul- 
der and  look  him  in  the  face,  took  strong  hold 
of  the  negro  imagination.  I  have  found  it 
in  other  of  their  legends  beside  the  one  just 
given. 

A  notoriously  "wicked  nigger"  was  riding 
along  a  country  road  late  at  night,  when  he 
spied  a  curious  looking  object  upon  the  stake- 
and-rider  fence  on  one  side  of  the  road.  His 
horse  at  the  same  moment  halted,  and  by 
snorting  and  trembling  evinced  great  fear 
of  the  thing — whatever  it  was — and  refused 
to  pass  it.  No  one  had  ever  supposed  this 
spot,  or  any  adjacent  one,  to  be  haunted ;  and 
the  negro  had  no  reason  to  think  he  was 
"gwyne  to  be  ha'nted,"  unless  on  the  score 
of  his  "  general  bad  character,"  or  the  fact 
that  he  was  then,  in  violation  of  standing  or- 
ders to  the  contrary,  riding  one  of  his  master's 
best  horses.  He  described  the  object  which 
terrified  the  horse,  and  soon  afterward  himself, 
as  resembling  a  huge  grub-worm.  It  was  white, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  long  flour-sack,  and 
was  leisurely  crawling  along  on  the  top  rails 
of  the  fence.  After  striving  in  vain,  by  kicks 
and  blows,  to  force  the  horse  forward,  he 
thoughtlessly  swore  a  big  oath.  Instantly 
the  appearance  fell  from  the  fence,  and,  wrig- 
gling like  a  flash  across  the  road,  squirmed  up 
on  the  horse's  back  behind  him,  and  sat  on 
end  with  its  horrid,  clawed  pedals  on  his 
shoulders,  and  its  head,  like  that  of  a  gigantic 
caterpillar,  thrown  before  his  face,  its  wormy 
jaws  emitting  an  unearthly  and  appalling 
chuckle.  The  darky  howled,  and  the  horse, 
now  mad  with  fright,  fled  like  the  wind.  Sud- 
denly the  "thing"  relaxed  its  hideous  clutch, 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  disappeared.  It 
was  a  lesson  to  that  nigger;  he  led  a  new  life 
for  nearly  three  months,  and  he  never  did 
travel  that  road  again  after  nightfall. 

There  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing these  negro  ghost-tales.  The  "  old  slave 
times"  are  not  yet  remote,  and  so  many  South- 
ern whites  must  remember  the  talks  around 
the  cabin  fire-places. 

The  Indian  legends  would  be  less  easily  com- 
piled. In  fact  none  of  them  are  preserveu 
except  as  coming  down  from  former  genera- 
tions.   Some  are  very  striking. 

Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  a  lady  in 
East  Tennessee — whose  bright,  fertile  intellect 
could  have  done  much  for  the  literature  of  her 
native  South — related  to  me  one  of  the  tradi- 
tionary stories  of  the  Cherokees  told  her  by 
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some  of  the  tribe  before  it  was  removed  to  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  impressed 
me  the  more  vividly  because  it  indicated  the 
existence  of  a  superstition  among  the  Indians, 
in  regard  to  the  "  vampire,"  akin  to  that  which 
formerly  prevailed,  and  possibly  does  yet,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia — the  belief 
that  sometimes  an  unhallowed  spirit  is  permit- 
ted to  re-enter  its  dead  body  and  feast  on  other 
corpses  or  suck  the  blood  of  the  living. 

At  a  very  early  period,  perhaps  before  white 
men  had  penetrated  into  that  region,  three 
young  Cherokee  warriors  were  on  a  long  hunt 
in  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  now 
runs  the  boundary  line  between  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina. 

One  evening,  about  the  hour  at  which  they 
usually  "  camped"  for  the.night,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  discover,  on  a  grassy,  timbered  knoll 
overlooking  a  beautiful  spring  and  clear  stream 
of  water,  a  hut  or  wigwam  of  unusual  size. 
They  were  astonished  by  this  discovery,  be- 
cause these  huts  were  habitually  erected  only 
in  localities  where  some  Indian  family  ex- 
pected to  make  a  prolonged  stay,  and  none 
of  the  tribes  had  ever  resided  in  the  region 
where  they  now  found  themselves,  but  had 
only  hunted  there.  They  entered  the  hut  and 
found  it  divided  into  two  compartments.  In 
the  first  were  cooking  utensils,  deer  -  skins, 
such  as  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  bedding, 
and  weapons,  bows  and  arrows,  etc.  In  the 
second  and  interior  compartment  was  a  corpse, 
stretched  upon  a  pile  of  skins,  clad  in  the 
garb  of  a  chief,  and  painted  and  feathered 
gorgeously.  The  young  braves  were  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  dead  men  to  feel 
at  all  uncomfortable  at  having  such  a  neigh- 
bor, and  promptly  determined  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  "  front  room." 

So  they  built  a  good  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
apartment,  and  after  finishing  a  hearty  supper 
of  broiled  venison  and  parched  corn  and  smok- 
ing their  pipes  they  fell  asleep.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  man  who  lay  farthest  from 
the  opening  between  the  two  rooms  was  awak- 
ened by  something  feeling  about  his  throat. 
He  spoke  to  his  companions  but  they  remained 
motionless,  not  answering;  and  his  quick  ear 
caught  an  almost  imperceptible  rustling,  as  if 
some  person  or  animal  was  gliding  away  from 
bis  side.  lie  sat  up,  and  by  a  natural  impulse 
throw  a  few  dry  sticks  on  the  smoldering  fire. 
As  the  blaze  leaped  up  and  illuminated  the 
hut  he  bethought  him  that  the  silence  and 
quiet  of  his  friends  were  scarcely  natural  amid 


the  noise,  slight  as  it  was,  that  he  had  made, 
and  he  turned  to  look  at  them.  To  his  hor- 
ror, a  single  glance  discovered  them  to  be 
dead!  Blood,  dripping  from  fresh  wounds  in 
their  throats,  showed  that  they  had  been  killed. 
But  by  whom  ?  By  some  one,  certainly,  who 
could  not  yet  be  far  off! 

The  caution  and  self-command  of  the  Indian 
are  proverbial,  and  the  young  brave  had  these 
traits  of  his  race  in  perfection.  He  had  in- 
stinctively suppressed  not  only  any  outcry  but 
every  gesture  or  movement  which  could  ex- 
press his  astonishment  and  dismay.  He  real- 
ized that  he  was  in  deadly  peril,  and  that  his  life 
depended  upon  his  confronting  the  unknown 
danger  with  cool  resolution  and  craft.  He 
maintained,  therefore,  the  listless  attitude  and 
stolid  look  of  one  just  ready  to  relapse  into  a 
slumber  from  which  he  has  been  prematurely 
aroused.  After  the  first  glance  he  did  not 
even  suffer  his  eyes  to  rest  again  on  the  bodies 
of  his  companions. 

After  nodding  and  gaping  for  a  few  seconds 
he  cast  a  slow  and  apparently  sleepy  but  really 
intensely  vigilant  gaze  around  him.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
sleeping  to  explain  what  had  occurred,  but  the 
skin  which  served  to  close  the  opening  between 
the  two  rooms  was  partially  displaced.  The 
firelight  penetrated  into  the  inner  room,  and 
as  he  gazed  he  saw  the  face  of  the  corpso 
touched  by  it ;  no  longer  dead  and  immobile, 
however,  but  the  eyes  were  wide  open  and 
glancing  like  a  serpent's,  while  the  features 
were  distorted  and  writhing  with  greedy  and 
ferocious  meaning. 

The  terrible  truth  flashed  on  him.  Some  evil 
spirit,  either  the  former  inhabitant  of  that  body 
or  a  devil  had  taken  possession  of  the  deserted 
tenement  and,  by  that  horrible  agency,  had 
gratified  its  foul  appetite  and  its  malice  against 
mankind.  The  warrior,  as  if  satisfied  with  his 
scrutiny,  turned  again  to  the  fire,  and  sat  for 
a  few  minutes  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
knees ;  then  stretching  his  arms  and  yawning 
he  spoke,  as  if  in  soliloquy: 

"  Before  lying  down  to  sleep  again  I  will  go 
to  the  spring  and  drink." 

He  arose,  passed  out  of  the  door,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  the  water.  He 
walked  at  a  slow  pace  until  he  was  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hut,  and  then  bounded  off,  ex- 
erting to  the  utmost  a  speed  which  had  made 
him  famous  in  his  tribe.  He  had  gained  the 
summit  of  another  hill  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards  off,  when  he  looked  back.    He  saw 
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a  tall  figure  step  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  ob- 
scuring the  fire-light  as  it  did  so,  and  even  at 
that  distance  he  recognized  the  vampire.  It 
halted  a  moment,  as  if  in  inquiry,  and  then 
sprang  forward  on  his  track,  screaming  as  the 
panther  does  when  trailing  the  deer. 

The  warrior  strained  his  lithe,  steel-strung 
muscles  as  he  had  never  done  in  any  race  be- 
fore, but  the  tramp  of  feet  behind  him  grew 
louder  and  nearer,  and  the  shrieks  of  his 
dreadful  pursuer  rang  quicker  and  closer  in 
his  rear.  He  had  almost  given  up  hope,  and 
was  about  to  turn  and  grapple  with  the  fiend, 
that  he  might  die  as  became  a  brave,  when  his 
eye  caught  the  welcome  gleam  of  a  camp-fire 
at  no  great  distance,  and  by  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort he  gained  it  ere  his  foe  could  overtake 
him.  He  bounded  into  the  circle  of  listening 
warriors  standing  around  it — the  sounds  of  the 
fearful  chase  had  awakened  them — and  found 
them  a  band  of  his  own  people.     Ere  he 


caught  breath  to  tell  his  strange  story  he 
heard  the  specter  in  stealthy  but  rapid  retreat. 

The  next  day  he  returned  with  his  comrades 
to  the  hut.  The  bodies  of  his  friends  were 
found  lying  just  where  they  had  died. 

The  corpse  was  stretched  out,  as  when  first 
seen,  on  the  deer  skins,  looking  as  composed 
and  demure  as  if  it  had  never  done  harm  to 
any  one. 

But  the  Cherokee  braves  were  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  appearances.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  take  all  possible  precautions  against 
any  further  indulgence  of  blood-sucking  pro- 
pensities at  ^,he  expense  of  their  tribe  by  this 
particular  corpse,  so  they  burned  it  and  scat- 
the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  no  senti- 
ment save  of  horror  and  fear  in  these  narra- 
tions of  either  the  Indian  or  negro.  The 
ghost  never  appeared  to  warn  or  guide,  but  to 
hurt  or  terrify.  George  M.  Devereux. 
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Tall,  slim,  and  white,  the  lily  lifts 
Its  head  above  the  garden's  bloom ; 
Unconscious  of  its  stately  air, 
It  stands  among  the  flowers  there 
And  dowers  them  with  its  perfume. 

Simply  imperial,  pensive,  pure, 
What  is  the  mystery  of  thy  lot  ? 

What  is  the  secret  thou  wouldst  seek  ? 

The  prophecy  which  thou  wouldst  speak  ? 
What  dreams  are  thine — what  life  forgot? 

Some  pale  Cassandra  dost  thou  seem, 
Unsphered  upon  this  world  of  ours, 

With  sibyl  eyes,  perchance  that  see 

Afar  into  eternity, 
O  mute,  impassive  sphinx  of  flowers ! 


And  yet  before  the  summer-tide 
Has  reached  the  summit  of  its  sway, 
Long  ere  the  frost  a  shroud  has  spread 
Upon  its  mates,  it  droops  its  head — 
This  fairest  flower — and  fades  away. 

One  whom  I  knew  these  lilies  loved, 
And  watched  them  with  solicitude ; 
All  that  was  lofty,  tender,  sweet, 
All  that  was  graceful,  grave,  and  meet 
In  woman,  crowned  her  womanhood. 

E'en  as  the  lilies  she  was  fair ; 

And  often  I,  when  she  was  near, 

Felt  such  vague  longings  and  unrest 
To  find  the  fairest,  purest,  best — 

To  rise  to  her  high  atmosphere. 


The  poet  looks  into  thy  heart, 
Thy  wondrous  incense  he  inhales — 
Indefinite  longings  fill  his  breast 
For  what  is  fairest,  purest,  best— 
For  all  wherein  existence  fails. 


Friend's  love  and  lover's  she  returned, 
But  long  before  her  summer-tide, 
Although  no  life  more  blest  could  be 
Than  hers,  she  left  it  placidly — 
Smiled  it  away  content,  and  died. 

0  tranquil  lilies,  maid,  and  flower, 

1  would  your  secrets  we  could  know; 
If  happily  ye  left  earth's  strife, 
And  found  that  perfect  love  and  life 

Which  ye  but  sought  in  vain  below. 

Harrison  Robertson. 


HOOD'S  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN. 
The  Battle  of  Franklin. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  P  S.  CLEBURNE. 


Chapter  VII. 

GENERAL  FRENCH  marched  his  division 
from  Spring  Hill,  left  in  front,  at  dawn  of 
November  30th,  followed  by  the  divisions  of 
Walthall  and  Loring,  of  Stewart's  corps,  and 
the  divisions  of  Brown,  Cleburne,  and  Bate,  of 
Cheatham's  corps,  and  Johnson's  division,  of 
Lee's  corps,  respectively,  in  the  order  named,  to 
the  Columbia  and  Franklin  pike,  and  rapidly 
pursued  Schofield's  column  in  the  direction  of 
Franklin.  Forrest's  cavalry  was  moving  on 
the  pikes,  covering  the  advance.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  abandoned  wagons  on  the  road, 
immediately  north  of  Spring  Hill,  there  were 
no  indications  of  the  rapidly  executed  and  dif- 
(6) 


ficult  movement  which  Schofield  made  the 
previous  night  to  save  his  trains  and  maintain 
his  line  of  retreat. 

General  Lee,  the  night  of  the  29th,  crossed 
Duck  River  with  Clayton's  and  Stevenson's 
divisions,  together  with  the  artillery  and  ord- 
nance trains,  and  by  a  forced  march  reached 
Spring  Hill  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  and  thence  Continued  his  march  rap- 
idly to  Franklin. 

Schofield's  column,  with  the  Twenty-third 
corps  in  front,  commanded  by  General  Cox, 
arrived  at  Franklin  about  daylight  of  the  30th, 
and  immediately  commenced  intrenching.  The 
trains  and  artillery  of  the  Twenty-third  corps 
crossed  the  Harpeth  River;  the  former  pressed 
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on  to  Nashville,  and  the  latter  was  put  in  bat- 
tery on  the  southern  slope  of  Figure's  Hill, 
north  of  the  Harpeth.  General  Cox  selected 
a  strong  position,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
in  extent,  according  to  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  occupied,  commanding  the  southern 
approaches,  with  both  flanks  resting  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Harpeth  River,  encircling 
the  village  of  Franklin.  The  bend  of  the 
river  around  Franklin  made  this  not  only  a 
strong  but  an  available  line  of  defense,  with 
both  flanks  and  the  centre  about  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  crossings. 

The  centre  of  Cox's  line  was  on  the  Colum- 
bia pike  as  it  enters  Franklin,  easterly  of  Car- 
ter's house,  and  immediately  west  of  the  his- 
toric cotton  gin-house,  on  elevated  ground, 
with  a  gentle  declivity  extending  five  eighths 
of  a  mile  northwardly  to  its  intersection  with 
the  Carter  Creek  turnpike  in  the  village.  The 
right  crossed  the  Carter  Creek  turnpike,  and 
rested  on  the  river  bank  below  Franklin, 
with  the  cemetery  immediately  in  rear.  The 
left  crossed  the  Lewisburg  turnpike,  and  the 
Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad,  resting  on  the 
river  above  Franklin,  and  in  front  was  a 
deep  cut  in  the  railroad,  immediately  south  of 
the  intersection  where  the  railroad  crosses  the 
Lewisburg  pike  at  right  angles.  This  line 
was  well  protected  with  field  works,  the  artil- 
lery being  protected  by  strong  epaulements. 
In  front  of  the  right  centre  was  a  locust  grove 
of  five  acres  which  was  felled,  and  an  avail- 
able abatis  made  for  the  protection  of  that 
part  of  the  line;  while  in  front  of  the  left 
centre  was  a  thick  and  heavy  set  osage-orange 
hedge,  which  was  also  felled  and  made  a  strong 
abatis.  The  artillery  on  Figure's  Hill,  together 
with  another  battery  of  eight  guns  further  up 
the  river,  enfiladed  the  field  in  front,  of  the 
left,  of  this  intrenched  line.  The  Twenty-third 
corps  occupied  this  intrenched  line  from  the 
left  to  the  Carter  Creek  pike,  Reilly's  divis- 
ion being  the  left  and  Iiuger's  division  the 
right  respectively. 

Kimball's  division  of  the  Fourth  corps  was 
on  the  right,  from  the  Carter  Creek  turnpike 
to  the  river,  with  its  artillery  support.  Wood's 
division  of  the  Fourth  corps  was  north  of  the 
Harpeth,  on  Figure's  Hill,  to  protect  the 
flanks  of  the  intrenched  line  and  cover  the 
crossings  of  the  Harpeth  in  the  event  of  dis- 
aster. Lane's  and  Conrad's  brigades  of  Wag- 
ner's division  of  the  Fourth  corps  occupied 
a  line  on  an  irregular  elevation,  four  hundred 
and  seventy  yards  in  front  of  the  centre,  on 


both  sides  of  the  Columbia  turnpike,  with 
both  flanks  refused.  Opdycke's  brigade,  of 
Wagner's  division,  was  in  reserve,  in  rear  of 
the  Carter  House  and  immediately  to  the  right 
of  the  Columbia  pike ;  and  the  Twelfth  and 
Sixteenth  Kentucky  and  the  Eighth  Tennes- 
see regiments  of  Reilly's  brigade  were  in 
reserve  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  Colum- 
bia pike,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  in  rear 
of  the  gin-house;  both  reserves  being  in  a 
measure  protected  by  the  declivity  which 
begins  at  the  centre  of  the  intrenched  line 
and  continues,  with  the  Columbia  pike,  five 
eighths  of  a  mile  into  the  village  of  Frank- 
lin. Cox  had  two  divisions  of  the  Twenty- 
third  corps  posted  on  this  line,  and  Stanley 
had  one  division  of  the  Fourth  corps  posted 
on  the  right,  with  two  brigades  of  Wagner's 
division  in  front,  and  one  brigade  of  this 
division  in  reserve.  Wood's  division,  of  the 
Fourth  corps,  being  posted  on  Figure's  Hill, 
General  Schofield  established  his  head-quar- 
ters there,  the  position  affording  him  a  full 
view  of  the  line  occupied  by  his  troops,  and 
also  the  field  on  which  Hood  formed  his 
lines. 

In  front  of  the  centre  of  this  intrenched 
line,  the  ground  was  open  and  undulating  a 
distance  of  two  and  one  half  miles  south,  to 
the  Winstead  Hills.  About  one  thousand 
yards  north  of  the  Winstead  Hills  and  west 
of  the  Columbia  turnpike  is  an  abrupt  eleva- 
tion called  Merrill's  Hill,  from  the  summit  of 
which  can  be  seen  the  entire  field  of  Franklin, 
including  the  intrenched  line  and  Figure's  Hill 
north  of  the  Harpeth.  The  roads  approaching 
Franklin,  south  of  the  Harpeth  River,  are  the 
Lewisburg  turnpike  from  the  southeast;  the 
Columbia  turnpike  from  the  south;  and  the 
Carter  Creek  turnpike  from  the  southwest. 
The  Winstead  range  of  hills  are  south  of 
Franklin,  extending  irregularly  southeast  and 
northwest,  through  whichruns,  north  and  south, 
the  Columbia  and  Franklin  turnpike. 

Hood's  infantry  arrived  south  of  the  Win- 
stead Hills  about  noon  of  the  30th.  The  ene- 
my occupied  the  he:ghts  with  a  force  of  infan- 
try which  could  be  readily  seen,  covering  the 
southern  approaches  to  Franklin.  French's 
division  was  halted,  and  the  corps  closed  up, 
and  the  troops  rested  for  a  few  minutes.  No 
effort  was  made  to  develop  the  strength  of  this 
small  body  of  troops.  In  sight,  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  Winstead  Hills,  another 
range  of  hills  crosses  the  Columbia  turnpike  at 
right  angles.    Stewart's  corps  was  marched 
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on  a  dirt  road,  at  the  base  of  this  range  of  hills, 
east  of  the  Columbia  pike,  to  De  Graffenreid's 
on  the  Lewisburg  pike,  and  completely  turned 
the  flank  of  the  enemy's  forces,  which  were 
seen  in  line  on  the  Winstead  Hills.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  enemy  withdrew  his  troops  from 
that  position. 

Cheatham's  corps  marched  on  the  Colum- 
bia pike  immediately  north  of  the  Winstead 
Hills  and  halted.  General  Hood  directed 
Bate's  division  to  march  by  the  left  flank,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Carter  Creek  turnpike,  to 
the  Bostick  House,  and  when  reached,  to  form 
his  line,  with  his  left  resting  on  it,  and  to  con- 
nect his  right  with  Brown's  division,  and  in 
the  general  engagement  to  assault  the  enemy's 
line  in  his  front.  This  movement  of  Bate's 
division  was  masked  by  Merrill's  Hill.  Chal- 
mer's  division  and  Biffie's  demi-brigade  of 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  move  on  the  Carter 
Creek  turnpike  and  form  on  Bate's  left.  Bate 
moved  his  division  as  directed  and  formed  his 
line  at  the  Bostick  House,  with  Jackson's 
brigade  on  the  right,  Smith's  brigade  on  the 
left,  and  Finley's  brigade  in  support.  The 
battery  of  artillery  attached  to  Cheatham's 
corps  was  put  in  position  immediately  east 
of  the  Carter  Creek  pike  in  rear  of  Bate's 
line.  Cheatham  was  instructed  to  form  the 
other  two  divisions  of  his  corps  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  move  forward  and  connect  with  Stew- 
art's left.  Cheatham  posted  Cleburne's  divis- 
ion on  the  right,  north  of  Mrs.  Neely's  house, 
with  Polk's  brigade  on  the  right,  Govan's  bri- 
gade in  the  centre  and  Granberry's  brigade  on 
the  left.  Brown's  division  was  formed  on  the 
left  of  Cleburne,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Swan- 
son  House,  with  Gordon's  brigade  on  the  right, 
Strahl's  brigade  on  the  left  of  Gordon,  Carter's 
brigade  on  the  left  of  Strahl,  and  Gist's 
brigade  on  the  extreme  left.  This  line  was 
masked  by  Merrill's  Hill. 

Stewart's  corps  moved  from  De  Graffen- 
reid's to  the  woodland  south  of  John  Mc- 
Gavock's  residence,  and  Buford's  and  Jackson's 
divisions  of  cavalry  formed  on  his  right,  ex- 
tending east  from  the  Lewisburg  pike.  Stew- 
art formed  his  line  of  battle  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  southeast  of  Franklin,  west  from  the 
Lewisburg  pike,  and  immediately  south  of 
McGavock's  residence,  with  Loring's  division 
on  the  right,  Scott's  brigade  being  on  the 
right  of  this  division,  Featherstone's  brigade 
on  the  left,  and  Adams'  brigade  in  support; 
"Walthall's  division  in  the  centre,  with  Quarles' 
brigade  on  the  right,  Shelley's  brigade  on  the 


left,  and  Reynolds'  brigade  in  support;  and 
French's  division*  on  the  left,  with  Sears' 
brigade  in  front,  and  Cockrell's  brigade  in 
support.  Guibor's  battery,  of  Storr's  battal- 
ion of  artillery,  was  with  Stewart's  corps, 
and  followed  his  line  into  action.  Stewart's 
corps  formed  line  of  battle  in  this  woodland, 
covered  with  undergrowth  and  immense  brier 
fields,  which  masked  his  movements  for  the 
impending  conflict.  "When  Stewart's  line  was 
formed,  Buford  and  Jackson  drove  Wilson's 
cavalry  beyond  McGavock's  residence,  and 
east  from  the  Lawrenceburg  pike,  across  the 
Harpeth  River  at  McGavock's  ford,  and  Jack- 
son's division  crossed  the  river  and  menaced 
Schofield's  line  of  retreat  on  Nashville.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  this  aggressive  movement  of 
the  cavalry,  Stewart  debouched  his  corps  left 
in  front,  and,  as  it  reached  the  open  ground 
fringed  with  great  forest  trees,  French  brought 
his  division  into  line  of  battle  right  in  front ; 
Walthall  andLoring  formed  in  line  connecting 
with  French's  right,  and  thus  Stewart  devel- 
oped his  magnificent  corps  in  line  of  battle, 
advancing  rapidly  on  Franklin.  Guibor's  bat- 
tery followed  in  rear  of  Cockrell's  brigade. 
Cheatham  promptly  co-operated,  moved  for- 
ward his  veteran  corps,  and  connected  with 
Stewart's  left. 

General  Hood  resolved  of  his  own  volition 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Franklin,  and  made 
his  disposition  for  battle  with  a  confidence 
which  evidenced  his  belief  in  the  intrepidity 
of  his  troops.  With  undaunted  reliance  he 
massed  his  forces  and  delivered  the  most  gal- 
lantly contested  and  sanguinary  battle  of  the 
war,  when  the  number  of  troops  engaged  and 
the  duration  of  the  conflict  are  considered. 

The  field  of  Franklin,  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  30, 1864,  presented  the  most  impos- 
ing martial  display  that  occurred  during  the 
war.  Eighteen  brigades  of  infantry,  with  cor- 
responding cavalry  supports  (though  deficient 
in  complement  of  artillery),  in  full  view  of 
their  commanding  generals,  and  of  each  other, 
and  also  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  occupying 
an  intrenched  line,  which  he  is  resolved  to 
hold  to  the  last  extremity,  deliberately  sur- 
veyed the  impressive  situation.  Not  a  cloud 
obscured  the  autumn  sun,  which  shone  upon 
the  beautiful  plain  with  its  gentle  slopes,  over 
which  they  must  pass  to  engage  in  mortal 
strife  in  the  supreme  effort  to  carry  a  strongly 

'••Ector's  brigade,  Colonel  Coleman  commanding, 
was  detailed  at  Florence  to  guard  the  pontoon  train, 
and  had  not  been  relieved. 
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fortified  line  by  a  most  reckless  and  daring 
assault. 

At  four  o'clock  General  Hood  ordered  his 
troops  to  the  assault.  The  right,  under  cover 
of  Guibor's  artillery,  moved  forward  in  gal- 
lant style.  A  deep  cut  in  the  Nashville  & 
Decatur  Railroad,  which  a  topographical 
reconnaissance  would  have  disclosed,  was  dis- 
covered in  front  of  Walthall's  and  Loring's 
divisions,  which  necessitated  their  moving  by 
the  left  flank  in  order  to  pass  this  obstacle, 
thus  bringing  them  m  front  and  obliquely  to 
the  right  of  French.  During  the  time  occu- 
pied with  this  movement  of  the  centre  and 
right  of  Stewarts  corps,  the  enemy's  guns  in 
Fort  Granger,  on  Figure's  Hill,  and  the  eight- 


gun  battery  on  the  north  side  of  Harpeth 
River,  located  to  the  left  of  his  intrenched 
line,  raked  Stewart's  flank  with  a  destructive 
enfilading  fire. 

The  troops  moved  on  converging  lines  and 
charged  the  works,  with  Brown's  division  on 
the  left  and  Cleburne's  division  on  the  right 
of  the  Columbia  turnpike,  with  French's,  Wal- 
thall's, and  Loring's  divisions  constituting  the 
right  of  the  advancing  line.  The  assault  was 
made  with  the  characteristic  elan  of  these  vet- 
eran troops.  Brown  and  Cleburne  overwhelm- 
ed Lane  s  and  Conrad  s  brigades  in  their  front, 
while  French,  Walthall,  and  Loring,  although 
suffering  heavily  from  the  terrible  fire  on  the 
left  of  the  intrenched  line,  and  the  eight-gun 
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battery  on  the  north  side  of  the  Harpeth,  en- 
veloped their  left  flank,  enabling  Brown  and 
Cleburne  to  hurl  them  in  a  disorganized  and 
routed  mass  on  and  over  the  centre  of  their 
main  works,  breaking  through  three  hundred 
yards  of  Ruger's  and  two  hundred  yards  of 
Reilly's  intrenched  line.  Quick  to  perceive 
the  advantage  thus  won,  they  pressed  the  pur- 
suit over  and  within  the  main  works,  and  Gor- 
don, penetrating  with  a  part  of  his  brigade 
within  the  intrenched  line  beyond  the  Carter 
House,  was  ultimately  captured.  Gist's  brig- 
ade, notwithstanding  the  locust  abatis  in  his 
front,  reached  the  intrenched  line  and  held  it. 
Polk's,  Govan's,  and  Granberry's  brigades  car- 
ried the  intrenched  line  at  and  to  the  right  of 
the  Columbia  pike,  including  the  angle  near 
the  gin-house,  routing  the  One  Hundredth  and 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Ohio  regiments. 
Two  four-gun  batteries,  loaded,  were  captured 
in  this  assault,  turned  on  the  enemy  and  serv- 
ed as  long  as  the  limited  ammunition  lasted. 
French's  division,  in  front  of  the  gin-house, 
assaulted  with  indomitable  bravery  and  car- 
ried a  portion  of  Reilly's  defensive  works. 
Sears'  brigade  was  torn  and  mutilated  in  this 
assault,  and  gallant  Colonel  Witherspoon,  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Mississippi,  lay  dead  on  the 
immediate  right  of  the  captured  artillery. 
Cockrell,  with  two  severe  wounds,  was  pros- 
trated on  the  field,  and  Colonel  Gates  as- 
sumed command — when  immediately  he  lost 
one  of  his  arms  and  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  other.  Thus  disabled,  with  his  arms 
hanging  limp,  this  iron  soldier  sat  his  horse 
and  followed  the  movements  of  the  historic 
Missouri  brigade  over  a  field  swept  by  a  storm 
of  shot,  shell,  and  musketry. 

Walthall  and  Loring,  in  the  meantime, 
charged  heroically  the  intrenched  line  pro- 
tected by  an  osage-orange  abatis.  In  Wal- 
thall's front  Casement's  celebrated  brigade  was 
posted,  armed  with  improved  repeating  rifles. 
This  portion  of  the  intrenched  line,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  formidable  osage-orange  abatis, 
was  provided  with  artillery  and  supported  by 
the  heavy  guns  of  Port  Granger  and  an  eight- 
gun  battery  on  the  north  side  of  Harpeth  River, 
which  delivered  an  effective  cross  and  enfilad- 
ing fire  into  the  assaulting  lines  of  both  Wal- 
thall and  Loring.  Notwithstanding  the  right 
thmk  of  Casement  was  left  uncovered  by  rea- 
son of  the  successful  assault  at  the  centre  and 
gin-house,  that  command  stood  firm  and  con- 
centrated its  terrific  fire  on  Walthall's  advanc- 
ing division.   In  truth  the  fire  of  this  line  was 


a  continuing  living  fringe  of  flame,  because  of 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  their 
improved  arms  facilitated  its  delivery,  which 
wrought  fearful  and  devastating  effect  on  the 
advancing  force.  Quarles  fell  fearfully  wound- 
ed, with  all  of  his  staff  dead  around  him,  his 
field-officers  killed  or  wounded,  and  a  captain, 
as  ranking  officer,  assumed  command  of  his  bri- 
gade. The  decimated  brigades  of  Reynolds, 
Shelley,  and  Quarles  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  osage-orange  abatis,  and  were  in  a  manner 
impaled  in  its  fatal  meshes  in  their  gallant 
though  hopeless  struggle  to  penetrate  it.  Shel- 
ley, however,  with  a  few  officers  and  men  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  ditch  in  front  of  the 
Avorks,  but  the  impetus  of  the  grand  charge 
was  checked,  and  the  mutilated  division  re- 
coiled under  a  fire  which  neither  heroism  nor 
gallantry  could  overcome.  Walthall  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him,  but  was  furnished  re- 
mounts by  the  casualties  in  his  staff,  which 
enabled  him  to  retire  his  command  in  good 
order,  an  extraordinary  achievement  consid- 
ering the  fact,  that  in  the  fearful  conflict  be- 
tween him  and  Casement,  never  before  in  the 
history  of  war  did  a  command  of  the  approx- 
mate  strength  of  Casement  in  as  short  a  period 
of  time  kill  and  wound  as  many  men.  Loring, 
with  Featherstone's,  Adams',  and  Scott's  brig- 
ades, simultaneously  with  Walthall  vigorously 
assaulted  Stiles  in  his  strongly  intrenched  po- 
sition, also  protected  by  an  osage-orange  abatis, 
which  was  defended  with  great  courage.  Scott 
was  disabled  by  a  shell  early  in  the  charge, 
when  Colonel  Snodgrass  succeeded  to  his  com- 
mand. Adams  in  reserve,  leading  the  charge 
of  his  brigade  to  the  left  of  Featherstone,  where 
the  space  was  open  for  a  short  distance,  not 
protected  by  abatis,  was  killed,  horse  and  rider 
falling  across  the  works.  Featherstone,  on  the 
extreme  right,  leading  his  brigade  through  a 
destructive  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
reached  the  abatis,  but  exhausted  by  heavy 
losses  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position,  and 
sullenly  retired,  leaving  many  gallant  officers 
and  men  in  front  of  the  works,  among  whom 
was  the  heroic  Col.  Dyer,  Third  Mississippi. 

The  divisions  on  the  right,  thus  repulsed, 
with  unimpaired  morale  retired  in  good  order. 
To  preserve  morale  after  a  severe  repulse  is 
difficult  in  every  instance,  but  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  after  sustaining  such  unprece- 
dented loss  and  under  such  continuous  fire, 
with  a  cross  and  enfilading  fire  from  heavy 
artillery  supports,  the  movement  was  of  infi- 
nite hazard  and  difficulty. 
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"When  the  line  of  defense  hud  been  broken 
by  the  assaulting  force,  and  the  centre  cap- 
tured, concurring  at  .the  time  of  French,  Wal- 
thall, and  Loring's  grand  charge,  Opdycke's  bri- 
gade, in  reserve  in  rear  of  Ruger's  left,  near  the 
Carter  House,  and  the  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth 
Kentucky,  and  Eighth  Tennessee  regiments, 
in  reserve,  in  rear  of  Reilly's  right,  and  near 
the  gin-house,  at  once  rushed  to  the  captured 
line,  and  in  a  fierce  and  bloody  combat  heroic- 
ally regained  the  retrenched  line  at  the  Co- 
lumbia pike,  the  angle  and  left  to  the  gin- 
house,  and  held  it.  Cox  and  Stanley  promptly 
rallied  Strickland's,  Lane's,  and  Conrad's  bri- 
gades, brought  them  to  the  support  of  the 
reserves,  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
on  the  works  at  the  centre,  when  Major-Gen- 
eral  Cleburne,  in  the  meridian  splendor  of  his 
martial  fame,  leading  the  charge  of  his  superb 
division,  which  had  just  planted  their  battle 
colors  on  the  captured  works,  was  killed  in 
front  of  the  Sixteenth  Kentucky,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia pike,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  re- 
trenched line.  The  conflict  raged  with  intense 
fury,  as  every  moment  increased  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  diminished  that  of  the 
assaulting  force.  The  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  works  was  maintained  with  great 
stubbornness  and  tenacity,  and  the  combatants 
in  the  fury  of  the  bloody  strife  fought  with 
bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets.  These  reserves 
saved  the  day  to  Schofield,  and  rescued  the 
broken  and  captured  centre  of  his  line  with  a 
gallantry  and  heroism  reflecting  honor  on  the 
uniform  they  wore  and  the  flag  under  which 
they  fought. 

Brown's  division  held  the  line  captured 
from  Strickland's  brigade  of  Ruger's  divis- 
ion at  the  locust  abatis,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  recovery  of  the  works  was  most  bloody 
and  prolonged.  Gist's  and  Gordon's  brigades 
with  undaunted  courage  held  the  works  they 
captured.  Gist  was  killed,  Gordon  captured, 
and  Brown  with  heroic  resolution  threw  into 
the  vortex  of  battle  his  reserve,  composed  of 
Strahl's  and  Carter's  brigades.  Fierce,  bloody, 
and  continuous  was  the  fight.  Brown  contin- 
ued to  hold  the  works,  when  the  assaulting 
forces  on  his  right  were  repulsed  with  appall- 
ing loss.  His  right,  although  in  possession  of 
the  captured  line,  was  subjected  to  a  cross  fire 
from  the  angle  in  the  intrenched  line  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  gin-house.  Bate  had  not  con- 
nected on  his  left,  and  his  left  flank  was  threat- 
ened, and  likewise  subjected  to  a  cross  fire. 
Brown  maintained  his  lodgment  in  the  works, 


with  both  flanks  uncovered,  exposed  to  a  cross 
fire,  with  obstinate  endurance. 

Bate's  division,  with  Jackson's  brigade  on 
the  right,  Smith's  brigade  on  the  left,  Finley's 
brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bullock,  in 
support  near  the  Bostick  House,  encount- 
ered the  enemy's  skirmishers,  drove  them  on 
the  main  works,  and  assaulted  Ruger's  right 
and  Kimball's  left.  Kimball's  line,  immedi- 
ately to  the  right  of  the  Carter  Creek  pike, 
bent  back  to  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  Bate 
discovered  its  direction,  he  moved  Bullock  to 
the  left  of  his  advancing  line  across  the  pike. 
The  distance  from  the  Winstead  Hills  to  the 
Bostick  House  was  greater  than  Hood  esti- 
mated, and  Bate  could  not  move  his  division 
and  deploy  into  line  in  time  to  connect  with 
Brown's  left  in  the  grand  charge.  Chalmers 
did  not  connect  with  Bate's  left,  and  his  flank 
was  exposed  to  Kimball's  fire.  Bate  assaulted 
the  main  works,  exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of 
both  artillery  and  infantry.  Kimball  held  his 
line  intact,  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  into 
Bullock's  flank,  and  also  that  of  Smith  and 
Jackson.  The  battery  of  artillery  with  Bate 
engaged  the  artillery  located  on  Kimball's  line. 
Bullock  and  Smith  were  repulsed,  but  Jackson 
reached  the  works  and  maintained  his  posi- 
tion. 

Cheatham's  and  Stewart's  corps,  although 
having  sustained  great  losses,  yet  preserved 
their  morale,  promptly  reformed  and  renewed 
the  assault.  The  assaulting  divisions  concen- 
trated their  attack  on  the  centre  and  gin-house, 
and  stormed  the  works.  The  Federal  troops 
received  the  second  charge  of  the  assaulting 
forces  with  steadiness  and  courage,  and  deliv- 
ered their  fire  with  a  rapidity  and  destructive- 
ness  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modern 
warfare.  The  fire  of  small  arms  and  artillery 
was  so  incessant  as  to  cause  great  clouds  of 
smoke  to  obscure  the  field  and  completely 
vail  the  movements  of  the  assaulting  lines, 
except  when  lifted  into  rifts  by  the  flashes  of 
musketry  and  artillery  could  be  seen,  and 
only  for  the  moment,  battle  flags  waving 
and  the  men  in  the  charging  lines  reeling  and 
falling  to  the  ground  fatally  stricken,  as 
the  dense  smoke  settled,  to  be  lifted  again 
and  again  by  rapidly  successive  flashes.  In 
this  second  grand  assault  Granberry,  Govan, 
and  Polk  stormed  the  retrenched  line  at  the 
pike  and  attempted  to  capture  the  angle. 
Granberry  was  killed  in  this  desperate  charge, 
and  the  three  brigades  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter. 
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French  stormed  the  works  at  the  gin-house, 
with  Sears'  and  Cockrell's  brigades,  and  was 
repulsed,  losing  in  these  assaults  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  his  command,  almost  annihilating  his 
division. 

Walthall  assaulted  the  works  with  his  divis- 
ion, and  Reynolds',  Shelley's,  and  Quarles' 
brigades  were  likewise  repulsed  and  almost 
destroyed. 

Loring  assaulted  the  works  with  his  division, 
and  Featherstone's,  Scott's,  and  Adams'  bri- 
gades were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  leaving 
the  brilliant  young  Colonel  Ferrell,  of  the 
Fifteenth  Mississippi,  and  many  others,  im- 
mediately under  the  works,  mortally  wounded. 

Brown  still  held  the  works  in  Ruger's  line, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  could  not  be  dislodged.  Ruger 
constructed  a  hasty  barricade  in  front  of 
Brown  ;  Strickland  occupied  the  line  behind 
it,  ancl  engaged  Brown  at  close  range.  Strick- 
land was  reinforced  from  Stiles'  brigade  on  the 


left,  and  yet  Brown  could  not  be  driven  from 
the  captured  line.  Darkness  ended  the  great 
conflict.  The  Confederate  troops,  repulsed  in 
their  repeated  assaults,  had  retired,  but  Brown's 
division  held  the  works  captured  by  it  in  the 
first  grand  assault.  Brown  was  wounded, 
Gist  and  Strahl  killed,  Carter  mortally 
wounded,  and  Gordon  captured  within  the  in- 
trenched line. 

Immediately  after  dark  General  Hood  or- 
dered Johnson's  division,  of  Lee's  corps,  which 
arrived  during  the  action,  to  assault  the 
works  to  the  left  of  the  Columbia  pike.  This 
fine  division,  without  support,  in  dense  dark- 
ness, moved  gallantly  over  the  field  thickly 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
charged  the  works  held  by  Ruger's  division. 
The  storm  of  battle  was  again  renewed.  Kim- 
ball and  Ruger  delivered  a  deadly  fire  into 
Johnson,  and  Managault  fell  severely  wound- 
ed, and  his  brigade,  with  Sharpe's,  Brantley's, 
and  Deas'  brigades,  suffered  heavily,  and  were 
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repulsed.  After  this  ragged  firing  continued, 
with  occasional  volleys,  until  ten  o'clock.  Sto- 
vall's  brigade,  of  Clayton's  division,  Lee's  corps, 
was  moved  forward  on  the  Columbia  pike,  and 
occupied  the  line  in  front  of  the  centre,  from 
which  Lane  and  Conrad  had  been  driven  in 
the  commencement  of  the  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  at  Franklin, 
attended  as  it  was  with  fearful  loss  of  life, 
Hood,  undismayed,  resolved  to  renew  the  at- 
tack the  following  morning ;  and  to  that  end 
he  issued  orders  to  his  corps  commanders  to 
hold  their  troops  in  hand,  and  take  position 
in  front  of  his  artillery,  which  had  arrived 
from  Columbia,  and  at  a  given  signal  to  assault 
the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Scho- 
field,  however,  evacuated  Franklin  at  midnight 
and  retreated  on  Nashville.  When  the  first 
information  that  Schofield  was  withdrawing 
from  his  works  was  received,  the  artillery 


opened  on  Franklin  with  a  heavy  cannonade. 
There  being  no  response,  it  was  then  evident 
that  Schofield  had  successfully  withdrawn  his 
forces  and  retreated  to  Nashville. 

General  Hood,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  says  that  he  did  not  use  any  of  his 
artillery.  This  is  a  mistake.  Lieutenants 
Harris  and  Kinnard  commanded  two  sections 
of  Guibor's  battery,  and  were  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  their  gallantry  in  this  battle. 
Lieutenant  Harris  brought  his  section  into 
position  a  short  distance  to  the  left  where  Col- 
onel Garland,  of  Cockrell's  brigade,  was  killed, 
and  Lieutenant  Kinnard  brought  his  section 
into  position  in  rear  of  Walthall.  The  other 
battery,  with  Cheatham's  corps,  was  posted  by 
Colonel  Pressman,  Chief  Engineer,  on  the 
Carter  Creek  pike,  and  engaged  a  battery 
located  on  Kimball's  line  at  the  time  Bate 
assaulted  the  works.  D  w  Sanders% 

Major,  A.  A.  G.  French's  division,  Stewart's  corps. 
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PUBLIC  knowledge  of  our  military  men 
begins  with  the  war.  In  the  military  his- 
tory of  our  own  times  the  man  and  the  deed 
seem  to  have  been  born  together.  The  distin- 
guished men  who  were  evolved  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  seem  to  have  sprung 
into  life  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  in  the 
state  of  maturity  in  which  they*first  attract 
public  attention.  Yet  their  lives  before  the 
great  strife  were  not  without  interesting  inci- 
dent, and  in  most  cases  are  instructive  in  show- 
ing how  seldom  great  qualities  are  manifested 
until  the  occasion  calls  them  forth.  The  war 
scenes  are  a  familiar  setting  for  the  stage;  but 
in  the  decade  just  back  of  these  is  a  scene  in 
which  every  man  who  participated  in  the  war 
played  his  part,  and  it  is  to  notice  some  of 
these  figures  that  I  roll  up  the  curtain  of  1860. 

There  are  some  curious  things  come  back  to 
me  from  this  past.  As  a  lad,  far  up  in  the 
great  bend  of  the  Columbia  River,  I  crossed 
the  McClellan  road.  McClellan  was  a  young 
lieutenant  of  engineers  who  had  conducted  an 
exploring  party  through  that  unknown  coun- 
try, and  had  left  the  army  to  seek  more  dis- 
tinguished service  as  a  civil  engineer.  I  was 
in  Washington  just  after  the  Federal  army 


was  hurled  back  from  Bull  Run,  and  I  saw  a 
vast  mob  in  a  few  days  straightened  out  into 
a  fairly  organized  army,  and  every  day  the 
word  was  passed  that  a  new  man — this  same 
McClellan— held  the  reins.  And  so  he  passed 
into  the  ups  and  downs  of  great  history. 

Down  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  I  often  saw  a  quartermaster,  a  pay- 
master, a  surgeon,  and  a  lieutenant  of  infantry 
talking  together  of  the  news  from  "The 
States,"  and  without  a  thought  of  how  in  a 
few  years  they  were  to  be  together  in  Wash- 
ington, under  the  administration  of  their  com- 
rade, Captain  Grant,  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
as  Quartermaster-General  Ingalls,  Paymaster- 
General  Alvord,  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  and 
Commissary-General  Macfeely. 

At  the  same  post  was  a  little  lieutenant  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  whose  ambition  was  to  get 
into  the  cavalry.  He  was  left  at  the  garrison 
when  most  of  the  command  went  off"  on  an 
Indian  expedition;  but  he  was  gladdened  by 
being  given  ten  mounted  men  and  told  to 
scout  the  neighboring  country  to  see  that  the 
Indians  did  not  slip  in  on  the  women  and 
children  he  was  left  to  guard.  It  was  a  hap- 
pier day  when  he  was  ordered  with  his  cavalry 
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force  to  patrol  the  portage  at  the  Cascades  of 
the  Columhia,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
disturbed  district.  I  crossed  once  with  him, 
and  as  we  rode  along  the  trail  on  the  mountain 
side  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  heights  above  us, 
and  he  kept  his  men  with  their  carbines  ad- 
vanced; and,  I  think,  he  would  rather  have 
had  a  little  scrimmage  than  listen  to  my  youth- 
ful conversation.  He  must  have  weighed  about 
ninety  pounds,  but  his  skin  was  cut  for  his 
later  size,  and  lay  about  him  in  wrinkles.  One 
day  when  he  was  officer  of  the  guard  I  accom- 
panied him  with  a  file  of  the  guard  in  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  our  cook,  who  was  out  on  a 
roaring  drunk,  and  was  wildly  roaming  the 
dark  woods  just  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison. 
The  capture  was  not  effected,  but  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard  in  the  disposition  of  his 
forces  and  his  strategic  movements  exhibited 
considerable  military  skill.  But  neither  on 
that  occasion  or  any  other  of  that  period 
would  he  have  been  counted  among  the  prob- 
able great  military  leaders  of  the  next  ten 
years.  But  now  there  are  few  who  will  deny 
that  his  career  in  the  war  entitles  General 
Sheridan  to  the  distinguished  position  he  now 
holds. 

Fort  Dalles,  farther  up  the  Columbia,  was  a 
dull  place  of  rock  and  sand.  There  I  learned 
to  play  billiards  with  an  awkward,  fresh  look- 
ing lieutenant,  named  Harker.  After  Harker 
had  rubbed  off  his  West  Point  ways,  for  some 
three  months  he  took  to  older  company,  and 
preferred  playing  billiards  with  a  cavalryman 
named  Pender.  I  rode  many  an  afternoon 
with  them  and  learned  to  admire  them  both. 
I  did  not  think,  in  those  pleasant  days,  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  General 
Harker  and  General  Pender  would  lie  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  on  opposing  sides. 

But  I  had  students'  work  before  me  and 
much  to  learn,  and  Quartermaster  Jordan 
knew  every  thing,  and  was  willing  to  teach  it. 
If  I  had  learned  all  he  undertook  to  teach  me 
I  would  have  possessed  an  amazing  stock  of 
information.  Only  last  month  he  taught  me 
something  more,  for,  like  every  one  else,  I  read 
the  interesting  Century  article  of  General 
Thomas  Jordan,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General 
Beauregard  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

Not  knowing  what  distinguished  company 
I  was  leaving,  I  went  off  to  West  Point.  On 
the  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama 
was  a  California  lawyer,  who  had  been  in  the 
army.  He  was  a  stout  middle-aged  party,  and 
was  regarded  with  profound  respect  by  the 


California  people  on  board.  He  spoke  to  me 
rather  encouragingly  the  first  day  out,  but  see- 
ing me  in  a  crowd  on  deck  scoring  the  days' 
run  of  the  ship  for  the  wine  for  dinner,  he 
never  again  even  gave  me  a  glance.  For  that 
matter,  I  think,  his  general  feeling  toward 
every  body  on  board  was  one  of  moderate  dis- 
approval. Afterward  I  saw  him  frequently 
before  Corinth,  riding  all  over  a  mule,  with 
his  hat  set  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  ever 
and  always  looking  more  like  a  stout  lawyer 
than  a  general.  From  there  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and,  in  due  moderation,  General  Hal- 
leck  kept  on  disapproving  things  so  long  as  he 
commanded  the  army. 

But  if  I  left  distinguished  company  behind 
me,  I  equally  unawares  found  distinguished 
company  before  me.  Arriving  at  West  Point 
I  was  told  to  report  to  a  certain  cadet  ser- 
geant. His  first  inquiry  was  as  to  the  name 
of  my  Congressman.  Never  having  owned 
such  an  article,  I  was  somewhat  perplexed. 
He  explained  by  asking  who  appointed  me, 
and  when  I  answered  that  I  was  appointed 
"  at  large "  by  the  President,  he  wanted  to 
know  how  I  got  it.  He  said  he  was  interested 
in  New  Jersey  politics,  and  liked  to  keep  the 
run  of  such  things.  For  the  moment  I  was 
disappointed,  but  matters  took  a  more  military 
turn  when  the  sergeant  buttoned  up  my  citi- 
zens'' coat,  turned  up  the  collar,  advised  me 
not  to  become  too  fond  of  ladies'  society,  told 
me  to  get  my  hair  cut,  and  invited  me  to  bring 
him  a  bucket  of  water.  Pretty  soon  the  ser- 
geant placed  me  in  ranks  with  about  a  hun- 
dred sorry  looking  new-comers,  and  in  a  rather 
high  nasal  voice  gave  us  the  proper  commands 
to  march  to  dinner;  and  Ave  did  march,  all 
over  each  other  and  with  a  sinuous  course  that 
afforded  much  entertainment  to  the  trim  look- 
ing, steady  tramping  battalion  of  cadets 
that  marched  along  side  of  us.  He  was  a  high 
Unionist  when  the  time  came.  He  married 
the  day  he  graduated,  and  he  wore  a  turn-down 
collar  with  the  American  flag  on  each  corner. 
He  was  hit  at  Big  Bethel,  and  came  back  to 
relate  and  exemplify  the  perils  of  war.  He 
swung  out  into  the  great  current  of  events, 
and  he  commanded  many  cavalrymen.  He 
went  into  politics,  he  went  to  Chili,  as  minister, 
the  papers  all  talked  about  him,  and  before 
his  time  Major -General  Judson  Kilpatrick 
went  to  his  death. 

I  left  myself  at  my  first  West  Point  dinner — 
and  a  fearful  dinner  it  was  for  a  young  gen- 
tlemen who  had  spent  all  his  money  for  the 
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past  thirty  days  in  betting  the  wine  on  the 
ship's  run  each  day.  I  talked  to  my  unhappy 
looking  neighbors,  and  I  found  one  was  named 
Washington,  another  Buchanan,  and  before 
night  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  my  class- 
mate, Mr.  Tyler — and  they  were  all  genuine 
presidential  stock.  Washington  was  my  room- 
mate. He  cultivated  the  methodical  habits  of 
the  head  of  his  family,  but  he  did  not  habitu- 
ally adhere  to  them.  Once  toward  morning  I 
advised  him  to  put  away  his  pipe  and  go  to 
sleep.  In  a  melancholy  voice,  he  told  me  that 
a  man  in  love  could  not  sleep,  and  that  a  pipe 
was  the  only  solace  of  unrequited  affection. 
On  another  occasion,  he  followed  me  to  the 
hospital  when  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
on  the  surgeon's  unexpected  approach  got  un- 
der the  bed  on  which  I  lay.  He  had  a  fear- 
fully unpleasant  evening,  for  the  surgeon 
thought  me  very  ill,  and  worked  with  me  a 
long  time.  He  was  a  straight,  handsome  fel- 
low at  all  times,  but  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
came  into  our  room  and  stiffly  bowed  over  the 
frigidly  formal  introduction  to  its  occupants, 
but  relaxed  into  graciousness  on  hearing  the 
name  of  Washington,  and  turned  inquiringly 
to  the  officers  with  him,  he  straightened  into 
an  immense  straightness  that  did  credit  to  the 
colonies  in  the  presence  of  British  royalty. 
Washington  followed  Virginia.  I  think  he 
was  an  aid  to  General  Joe  Johnson  when  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  only  to  find 
himself  among  some  of  the  many  friends  he 
had  at  West  Point.  His  father  was  Colonel 
Lewis  Washington,  aid  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  was  captured  by  John  Brown 
in  the  famous  raid.  Our  room  was  the  centre 
of  John  Brown's  war  news  for  a  few  days,  but 
Washington  was  quite  calm  over  it  all. 

In  my  first  days  the  cadet  adjutant  was  a 
dashing  fellow  and  a  splendid  talker,  from 
Pennsylvania.  Now  he  is  one  of  New  York's 
best  after-dinner  speech-makers.  This  adju- 
tant, Horace  Porter,  one  day  rolled  out  through 
the  mess-hall  in  his  best  voice,  that  cadets  en- 
titled to  stationery  could  call  for  it  at  his  tent. 
A  heavy-set  oldish  looking  cadet  explained  to 
me  that  I  must  go  for  my  stationery.  Poor 
fellow,  the  time  came  when  he  had  worse 
things  to  explain  than  that;  but  when  the 
public  prints  told  how  General  Babcock  was 
lost  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  country  was 
disposed  to  forget  the  scandals  that  attached  to 
his  name.  I  went  for  the  stationery,  and  with 
about  forty  other  greenhorns  was  marched  off 
to  the  guard-tent  for  being  part  of  an  "  unlaw- 


ful assemblage  "  in  front  of  the  adjutant's  tent. 
A  sergeant  up  at  the  guard-tent  gave  us  a 
lecture,  took  down  our  names,  and  dismissed 
us.  His  name  was  Ames.  If  he  had  advised 
himself  as  well  as  on  one  or  two  occasions  he 
advised  me  when  I  was  in  trouble,  he  would 
never  have  been  Governor  of  Mississippi  or 
United  States  Senator  from  that  State,  but 
would  have  been  remembered  as  a  good,  steady, 
and  reliable  soldier. 

Many  of  the  young  men  at  West  Point  in 
my  day  fell  victims  to  the  war,  yet  their  short 
lives  left  an  impress  on  that  great  event.  Pel- 
ham  has  a  name  among  the  artillerymen  of  the 
South.  He  was  a  fair-faced,  mild-mannered, 
gentle-voiced  boy  when  I  saw  him  starting  off 
to  his  career.  There  was  Kelley,  whom  I  did 
not  know  well,  but  whom  I  remember  as  a 
youngish  looking  fellow  when  he  went  off  to 
be  a  Southern  major-general  in  a  year  or  two. 
Dearing  was  a  reckless,  handsome  boy,  who 
died  a  brigadier-general,  probably  before  he 
was  twenty-two;  and  Ramseur  was  not  much 
older  when  he  died  a  major-general.  I  re- 
member him  riding  a  fiery  horse,  and  dashing 
at  a  dangerously  high  fence,  to  show  a  charm- 
ing looking  girl  how  the  cadets  were  taught 
to  ride.  General  Rosser  is  building  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad;  he  was  a  great,  swarthy 
looking  cadet,  who  seemed  to  me  altogether 
too  big  for  his  bobtailed  coat  and  turned-over 
white  collar.  There  is  Pierce  Young,  known 
to  every  one  in  Washington  as  the  Congress- 
man from  Georgia,  who  was  good  looking  then 
as  he  is  now,  and  was  another  man  too  big  for 
such  boyish  dress.  Rice  Graves,  who  was  as 
big  as  the  biggest,  was  confirmed  with  his  belts 
and  bayonet  on  in  chapel,  causing  a  wicked 
first  classman  to  ask  me  if  I  thought  he  ex- 
pected to  go  to  heaven  in  his  side-arms. 

On  the  other  side  were  Merritt,  tall  and 
slender,  and  not  as  much  of  a  soldier  as  sub- 
sequent events  made  him  when  he  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  cavalry  leader.  Wilson,  now 
a  railroad  celebrity,  but  as  bright  and  cheerful 
as  on  the  night  when  he  came  down  as  officer 
of  the  guard  on  my  first  lonely  promenade 
as  a  sentinel,  and  propounded  to  me  a  hun- 
dred different  situation's,  possible  and  impos- 
sible, in  which  a  sentinel  might  find  himself, 
and  insisted  on  knowing  what  I  would  do  in 
each  particular  case.  Michie,  now  the  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  at  West  Point,  then  a  laugh- 
ing, good  natured  youth — as  in  truth  he  is 
still — standing  high  in  the  honors  of  mathe- 
matics, but  falling  ever  so  far  on  descriptive 
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geometry — for  the  want  of  imagination  they 
all  said.  And  Twining,  high  up  in  every 
department  of  study,  but  every  now  and  then 
neglecting  his  books  and  making  midnight 
excursions,  and  the  next  day,  to  the  horror 
of  the  instructors,  who  bragged  on  him,  mak- 
ing a  cold  confession  of  ignorance  that  neces- 
sitated a  zero  in  the  academic  record.  Poor 
Twining  died  just  as  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton learned  to  like  him  and  appreciate  his 
ability  as  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  youngest  of  the  brigadiers  in  the  reg- 
ular army  is  McKenzie.  As  a  cadet  he  had 
a  fine,  well-trained  mind,  a  quick  appreciation 
of  every  thing,  and  a  brain  always  at  work. 
Hardly  yet  at  the  period  of  middle  age,  but 
with  the  attainments  of  a  man  who  has  gone 
through  the  greater  part  of  a  professional 
life,  the  light  of  his  mind  is  obscured,  never 
again,  perhaps,  to  shine  as  of  old. 

Wherever  the  military  spirit  exists  in  our 
country  the  name  of  Upton  is  known.  Not 
only  known  from  "  Upton's  Tactics,"  but  for 
a  number  of  years  General  Upton  was  the 
authority  to  whom  was  referred  all  the  intri- 
cate problems  in  tactics  springing  out  of  the 
many  competitive  military  drills  occurring  all 
over  the  country.  To  express  the  aggrava- 
tion of  an  offense  the  official  vernacular  of 
West  Point  employed  the  word  "gross.'' 
There  was  gross  neglect,  gross  inattention, 
and  gross  want  of  diligence.  Among  the 
cadets  it  came  about  that  the  word  "  gross " 
was  used  to  mean  not  only  neglect  and  inat- 
tention and  want  of  diligence,  but  also  inabil- 
ity. It  was  applied  to  military  things  only, 
and  had  no  reference  to  academic  matters. 
A  man  who  did  very  poorly  as  a  soldier  was 
characterized  as  being  "  gross."  The  first  time 
I  saw  Upton  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  one 
of  the  grossest  men  in  the  corps.  If  he  had 
tactical  ability  at  that  time  he  was  reserving 
it  for  concentration  in  his  book.  He  served 
his  time  as  a  high  private.  He  certainly 
loomed  out  into  celebrity  as  an  authority  on 
tactics,  and  those  who  knew  him  after  he  went 
into  the  war,  think  him  entitled  to  the  high 
rank  he  attained,  and  consider  him  justly  rec- 
ognized as  authority  on  tactics.  He  was  not 
a  bright  man  in  any  direction  while  a  cadet. 
It  is  possible  that  the  quickening  of  mind 
that  brought  him  into  notice  and  fame  was 
the  progress  of  the  change  that  eventually 
overturned  his  mind  and  led  him  to  self-de- 
truction. 


The  swordsman  of  my  day  was  Churchill 
Clark,  of  Kentucky.  He  fell  before  a  solid 
shot.  I  remember  Benyaurd  hurled  from  the 
cannon's  mouth  by  a  premature  discharge,  his 
coat  sleeve  whirled  after  the  flying  rammer, 
and  we  all  thinking  to  pick  him  up  with  one 
arm  gone.  To-day  he  uses  both  his  hands  as 
a  major  of  engineers  improving  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  ceremony  of  introduction  was  not 
known  among  cadets.  On  my  first  day  I  was 
saluted  a  hundred  times  with  "  Pleb,  what's 
your  name  ?"  I  politely  responded  each  time, 
and  each  time  came  the  reply,  "Any  kin  to 
Moses?"  For  a  few  hours  I  was  curious  to 
see  and  know  Moses,  but  I  concluded  finally 
that  they  were  merely  chaffing  me,  and  though 
my  aspect  was  not  in  the  least  suggestive  of 
Mosiac  origin,  I  fancied  that  there  must  be 
some  joke  between  a  pleb  and  the  old  original 
Moses.  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  until, 
looking  over  a  cadet  register,  I  saw  in  the 
graduating  class  of  the  previous  year  a  name 
the  same  as  my  own,  with  the  first  name  Moses. 
After  all  it  was  merely  a  manifestation  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  older  cadets  in  the 
family  connection  of  their  departed  comrade. 
I  saw  Moses  on  the  streets  of  Louisville  lately. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  price  of  cotton,  but 
when  I  spoke  of  his  boy,  now  at  West  Point, 
he  fell  into  military  ways,  and  had  something 
to  say  of  how  he  made  heavy  cannon  for  the 
Confederacy. 

Cadets  are  admitted  in  June  and  in  Septem- 
ber to  the  same  class.  The  "  pleb "  of  June 
sometimes  shows  off  his  three-months'  knowl- 
edge to  greener  "  Sep."  I  saw  "  Sep  "  Nelson 
very  unhappy  under  such  circumstances.  I 
saw  him  only  the  other  day  talking  to  a  young 
Kentucky  pleb  named  Fetter,  to  whom  I  once 
aired  my  "  yearling  "  knowledge.  Their  cir- 
cumstances were  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
old  time,  for  each  was  president  of  a  National 
bank.  When  I  first  looked  upon  the  cadet 
camp  I  saw  a  broad-shouldered,  curly-headed 
youth  driving  tent  stakes,  only  to  find  that  he 
had  been  beguiled  into  pitching  a  tent  for  a 
deceiving  first-classman.  He  was  my  second 
in  an  affair  of  honor,  and  carried  me  off  the  field 
after  a  big  strapping  fellow  had  pounded  my 
head  into  twice  its  normal  size,  first  courteously 
pausing  to  inquire  of  Brigadier-General  Mc- 
Kenzie if  his  principal  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  drubbing  he  had  given  me.  He 
hauled  his  battery  around  the  country  with 
Wilson's  cavalry,  and  had  some  sharp  work 
with  it.    If  another  war  came  on  I  doubt  not 
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Fitzhugh  would  cast  into  solid  shot  the  very 
iron  he  is  now  making  at  Pittsburgh.  Virginia 
never  had  a  boy  of  better  mind,  braverheart,  or 
purer  thoughts  than  Rowland,  the  first  man 
in  my  class,  but  death  claimed  him  just  as  the 
war  closed. 

The  rarest  man  I  knew  at  West  Point 
was  Custer.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had 
just  returned  from  furlough.  All  of  us  plebs 
were  standing  back,  unnoticed  and  un cared 
for,  in  subdued  admiration  of  the  happy  fel- 
lows receiving  such  hearty  greetings  from  the 
gray-coated  crowd  encircling  them,  when  from 
a  hundred  throats  went  out  in  various  forms 
of  ejaculation  the  exclamation,  "  Here  comes 
Custer  !''  Looking  beyond  the  crowd  I  saw  a 
cadet  in  furlough  uniform  approaching  from 
the  guard-tent.  I  failed  to  note  anything  in 
his  appearance  that  warranted  the  attention 
he  received.  I  saw  only  an  undeveloped-look- 
ing youth,  with  a  poor  figure,  slightly  rounded 
shoulders,  and  an  ungainly  walk.  But  this  was 
Custer,  then  considered  an  indifferent  soldier, 
a  poor  student,  and  a  perfect  incorrigible,  who 
subsequently  developed  into  a  splendidly  pro- 
portioned man,  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  and 
a  writer  of  no  small  literary  merit,  and  an 
exceedingly  interesting  narrative  style.  It 
did  not  take  me  many  days  to  find  out  all 
about  Custer.  With  his  furlough  uniform  he 
laid  aside  all  the  dignity — and  an  excess  of 
that  quality  could  not  be  charged  against  him 
— of  the  furlough  man,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
donned  the  gray  uniform  of  the  corps  than  he 
at  once  dropped  back  into  the  roystering,  reck- 
less cadet,  always  in  trouble,  always  playing 
some  mischievous  pranks,  and  liked  by  every 
one.  We,  that  is,  the  plebs  of  that  year,  had 
all  been  "  yanked "  by  our  tormentors  of  the 
class  just  above  us  until  they  had  grown  tired 
of  the  sport.  For  a  week  past  we  had  enjoyed 
some  degree  of  repose  at  night,  but  Custer  was 
to  have  but  one  night  in  camp  before  the  corps 
went  into  barracks,  and  that  night  he  devoted  to 
organizing  a  select  band  of  "  yearlings,"  who 
crept  out  of  their  tents  after  taps,  and  under 
the  lead  of  Custer,  gave  every  one  of  us  two 
or  three  rides  apiece  down  the  several  com- 
pany grounds  on  our  blankets.  The  first  inter- 
view the  writer  of  this  ever  had  with  the 
brave  cavalryman,  whose  reckless  deeds  and 
gallant  death  are  known  to  every  one,  he 
started  from  his  broken  sleep  just  in  time  to 
look  full  into  the  laughing  face  of  Custer,  who 
had  firm  hold  of  the  ends  of  his  blankets,  and 
Vol.  1-2. 


6ent  him  whirling  down  the  company  ground, 
and  left  him  to  scramble  back  to  his  quarters 
as  best  he  could,  while  he  darted  behind  a  tent. 
This  was  very  foolish  and  very  boyish  play, 
but  in  those  days  every  one  had  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  a  class  that  had  passed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  "yearling"  condition,  and  did  not 
take  satisfaction  for  its  own  last-summer  trials 
off  the  class  that  freshly  followed  them,  would 
have  been  rated  as  very  poor  spirited.  As  a  rule, 
men  of  the  classes  further  advanced  left  the 
sport  to  the  yearlings,  but  Custer  was  of  that 
mischievous,  restless  disposition  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  taking  a  hand  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  fun  ahead. 

He  was  a  firm  believer,  too,  in  the  benefits 
of  "running  it"  on  new  cadets;  and  in  this 
view  he  was  sustained  by  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  his  senior,  for  Judson  Kilpatrick,  ser- 
geant of  the  second  class,  who  had  us  plebs  in 
charge,  never  attempted  to  protect  us  from 
such  discipline,  and  Henry  Kingsbury,  of  the 
first  class,  who  was  considered  a  model  cadet 
soldier,  and  his  classmate,  Horace  Porter,  who 
was  undoubted  authority,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  such  a  course  was  advantageous,  inas- 
much as  the  moral  effect  was  to  pull  the  plebs 
down  and  build  them  up  on  a  new  basis.  There 
is  an  idea  out  now  concerning  the  Military 
Academy  that  this  kind  of  hazing  of  young 
cadets  breaks  their  spirit,  but  Custer  and  Henry 
Kingsbury,  Horace  Porter,Wesley  Merrit,  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Ramseur,  Kelley,  and  Dearing,  who 
were  killed  in  the  Confederate  army,  Pierce 
Young,  of  Georgia,  who  since  the  war  has  been 
in  Congress  several  times,  and  many  others  on 
both  sides — all  of  the  time  of  which  I  write — all 
went  through  it,  and  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  no  amount  of  hazing  can  crush 
out  the  soldierly  spirit  of  a  young  man  if  the 
spirit  is  there. 

Custer's  course  at  West  Point  may  be  de- 
scribed in  the  remark  that  he  merely  scraped 
through.  He  was  always  loaded  down  with 
demerit  marks,  he  was  not  attentive  to  his  mili- 
tary duties,  and  he  was  any  thing  but  a  good 
student.  He  told  the  public  in  his  Galaxy  ar- 
ticle that  he  graduated  at  the  very  foot  of  a 
large  class,  and  that  his  record  at  the  Military 
Academy  was  valuable  only  as  a  warning  to 
young  men  to  avoid  his  evil  ways.  But  he 
was  always  sprightly,  brave,  and  popular,  and 
every  body  wanted  to  see  him  get  through.  If 
it  had  been  any  body  but  Custer,  the  end  of 
the  first  half  year  at  the  Academy  would  have 
found  him  on  his  way  home.   If  he  had  failed, 
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the  war  would  probably  have  brought  him  into 
public  notice,  for  it  was  just  such  an  occasion 
as  he  longed  for,  and  the  distant  prospect  and 
tedious  approach  of  which  wearied  him  at 
West  Point;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  a  grad- 
uate no  doubt  greatly  aided  his  advance  at  a 
time  when,  without  such  an  advantage,  he 
might  have  been  considered  simply  a  brave, 
daring  boy,  without  any  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  commander. 

The  greatest  surprise  in  Custer's  whole  ca- 
reer in  life  was  that  he  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
literary  man  and  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts. 
If  any  of  us  had  dreamed  a  dream  of  Custer, 
in  broad  sombrero,  velvet  jacket  and  trousers, 
long  hair,  huge  sabre  and  dangling  spurs,  at 
the  head  of  a  division  of  cavalnr,  leading  on 
his  men  with  a  wild  hurrah  to  the  charge,  we 
would  not  have  been  startled  by  the  vision. 
Even  a  vision  of  Custer  and  his  men  riding 
forth  gayly  and  gallantly  to  their  death  at  the 
savage  hand  of  the  Sioux,  with  the  shifted 
scene  of  the  bold  leader  and  his  brave  followers 
lying  dead  in  rows  and  groups,  without  a  man 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  disaster,  would  not 
have  much  surprised  any  one  who  knew  Custer 
then,  and  saw  him  daily  jeopardizing  his  neck 
and  limbs  in  hazardous  sport,  and  walking  up 
with  calm  deliberation  to  the  section-room  to 
face  the  instructors  with  the  confession  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  his  lesson.  But  if  any  one 
had  said  in  the  four  years  before  the  civil  war 
that  Cadet  Custer  would  in  fifteen  years  be  a 
scholar  of  artistic  tastes  and  a  writer  of  gra- 
phic contributions  to  the  magazines,  the  pre- 
diction would  have  been  derided. 

A  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  century  ago  there 
was  not  near  so  much  proclaimed  glory  in  In- 
dian warfare  as  now,  and  if  Custer  had  com- 
manded his  men  in  those  times  he  would  not 
have  made  his  reckless  dash  for  glory,  and 
found  a  brave  death  that  alone  saved  him  the 
reproach  of  unnecessary  defeat.  The  old  In- 
dian fighters,  judged  by  the  modern  standard, 
were  slow,  but  it  was  because  they  had  little  to 
gain  in  reputation  by  dash,  and  so  they  went 
at  the  Indian  cautiously,  with  no  other  motive 
than  to  punish  him.  The  country  now  de- 
mands that  our  Indian  fighters  shall  be  dash- 
ing fellows,  who  shall  sweep  over  the  plains 
with  the  whirling  squadrons  and  ride  down 
the  ruthless  savage.  Custer  was  only  meeting 
the  demand  of  the  country  when  he  met  his 
fate.  His  fault  was  the  fault  of  his  times  and 
people.  He  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  from  the 
golden  locks  floating  in  the  wind  down  to  the 


jingling  spurs  that  impelled  his  fiery  steed  to 
the  charge,  all  the  popular  conditions  pre- 
scribed for  the  dashing  Indian  fighter  of  the 
frontier.  His  memory  will  go  down  to  poster- 
ity as  surely  as  it  should  go  as  a  hero,  and 
even  now  criticism  on  his  military  operations 
sinks  back  abashed  in  the  thronging  crowd  of 
tender  and  glorious  memories  that  cluster  about 
the  life  of  this  dead  young  soldier. 

Among  the  army  officers  stationed  at  West 
Point,  in  my  day,  were  some  about  whom  the 
country  knew  nothing  then,  but  who  since  that 
time  fill  conspicuous  places  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

There  was  a  great  hulky  infantry  lieutenant 
who  commanded  the  company  to  which  I  was 
assigned.  He  drilled  us  unmercifully,  and 
was  apt  to  report  us  if  he  had  a  chance. 
Among  ourselves  we  familiarly  spoke  of  him 
by  a  name  having  reference  to  the  size  of  his 
sword-belt.  But  a  cleaner  camp,  a  better  drilled 
company  than  his,  or  more  military  alacrity 
at  his  word  of  command  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  In  his  Shiloh  article  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  General  Grant  says  that  he  looked 
in  a  certain  direction  and  saw  a  splendid  divis- 
ion of  troops  marching  up  as  if  on  parade. 
This  hulky  lieutenant  rode  at  its  head.  It 
was  my  duty,  at  Perryville,  to  ride  to  him 
when  he  was  most  sorely  pressed  to  tell  him 
reinforcements  were  coming.  The  news  gave 
him  the  same  broad  smile  of  gladness  I  had 
often  noticed  in  my  arduous  drill-hours  at 
West  Point,  when,  after  much  direction  about 
coming  out  in  the  centre,  and  moving  back  on 
the  left,  and  dressing  up  with  the  feet,  and 
not  "sticking  out  your  chin"  and  "humping 
your  shoulders,"  he  finally  got  our  company 
into  what  he  considered  a  straight  line.  He 
belonged  to  a  fighting  family,  several  members 
of  which  were  killed,  but  Alexander  Mc- 
Dowell— known  to  my  irreverent  youth  as 
"  Gutsy" — McCook  is  still  a  useful  and  zealous 
officer  ot  the  army. 

The  Military  Academy  was  not  a  very 
promising  field  for  missionary  work,  but  my 
instructor  of  mathematics  was  an  evangelist 
of  untiring  purpose.  He  had  prayer  meetings 
in  the  corps  and  he  exhorted  in  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  We  used  to  think  that  Meigs,  of 
our  class — Meigs  who  was  killed  so  early,  and 
who  gave  such  remarkable  promise  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  scientific  attainment — 
we  used  to  think  that  he  could  double  discount 
our  pious  and  plodding  instructor  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  mathematics.    It  was  Meigs  who 
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applied  the  stereoscope  to  descriptive  geome- 
try, to  enable  his  friend  Michie  to  see  what  he 
could  not  imagine.  But  the  plodding  instruc- 
tor plodded  on  with  us  dull  fellows,  and  before 
he  got  through  with  us  he  had  rubbed  into  us 
no  little  amount  of  mathematics.  The  mis- 
sionary spirit  got  the  best  of  his  military  am- 
bition just  before  the  war  opened,  and  he 
resigned  to  enter  the  ministry.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  long  roll  was  sounded  through 
the  land,  and  our  instructor  stepped  back  into 
the  ranks  of  war.  They  say  that,  as  he  was 
carried  from  the  field  with  his  shattered  arm, 
he  met  the  one-armed  General,  Phil.  Kearny, 
and  pleasantly  remarked  that  thereafter  they 
might  buy  one  pair  of  gloves  in  common. 
He  rose  to  liigh  rank.  He  commanded  an 
army  corps.  He  ran  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
and  gained  no  popular  credit  thereby.  He 
had  a  long  chase  after  the  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
and  many  military  critics  do  not  think  him  a 
successful  Indian  hunter.  He  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  praise  and  much  blame,  but 
I  can  not  believe  that  General  Howard  is 
other  than  a  conscientious  man  of  pious  life 
and  good  purpose. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  West  Point  in 
18G0.  When  his  landing  was  announced  we 
were  formed  in  front  of  barracks  to  salute  him 
as  he  passed.  They  mounted  him  on  a  rest- 
less horse,  and  his  riding  was  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny.  At  the  roll  of  the  drum  and 
the  clash  of  the  present-arms,  the  behavior  of 
the  animal  might  have  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  rider,  but  the  Prince  showed  no  con- 
cern, and  doffed  his  hat  and  gazed  all  along 
the  line  in  an  easy  way  that  enlisted  general 
admiration  for  his  horsemanship.  He  rode  in 
the  English  style,  and  in  marked  contrast 
there  rode  with  him  two  of  the  best  cav- 
alry riders  in  the  army,  with  their  heels 
lower  than  their  toes,  and  with  stirrups  so  long 
that  they  appeared  to  be  almost  standing. 
We  knew  how  they  could  ride,  and  on  that 
particular  occasion  they  were  perfect  pictures 
of  cavalrymen.  As  a  boy  I  had  seen  one  of 
them  following  for  miles  an  Indian  trail,  riding 
as  straight  and  precisely  every  mile  as  he  rode 
on  this  royal  day  under  the  gaze  of  an  appre- 
ciative audience.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  hat,  too,  in  a  duel,  and  that  made  him 
more  admirable  in  our  eyes.  He  has  merits 
and  reputation  of  his  own,  but  to  this  day  the 
newspapers  refer  to  him  often  as  General  Wil- 
liams, who  married  the  widow  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglass.    Out  of  hearing  we  used  to  call 


him  Bob  Williams,  and  the  other,  also,  at 
long  range,  we  called  Charlie  Fields.  I  was 
in  Washington  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  saw  this 
last  named,  picturesque  soldier,  after  hard  and 
gallant  service  in  the  South,  occupying  the 
desk  of  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  so  impressive 
on  foot.  He  was  quite  young  then,  and  except 
for  his  punctilious  observance  of  every  point 
of  etiquette,  and  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
he  handled  a  billiard  cue,  and  swung  the  ten- 
pin  balls,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  loutish 
and  somewhat  dull  boy.  I  had  three  good  op- 
portunities to  closely  scan  him.  At  the  review 
of  the  battalion  he  walked  down  the  line,  and 
just  in  front  of  me  Colonel  Delafield,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Academy,  said  something 
about  our  arms.  He  stopped  and,  by  chance, 
ordered  me  to  throw  up  my  piece.  I  gave  it 
to  him  in  my  best  style,  and  I  presume  he 
took  it  in  his  best.  At  all  events  I  had  noth- 
ing to  brag  of,  and  he  handled  my  musket 
and  flung  it  back  to  me,  and  looked  me  all 
over  in  the  most  approved,  careless,  scrutinizing 
way  of  a  routine  inspecting  officer.  He  came 
into  the  section-room  where  my  section  was 
reciting  in  calculus.  In  accordance  with 
etiquette  previously  agreed  to  we  ten  cadet 
units  sat  down  with  His  Royal  Highness, 
while  all  our  people  and  his  titled  escort  stood 
up.  Some  of  us  recited,  and  General  Gray 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  put  in  a  few 
words,  but  the  Prince  graciously  declined  to 
upset  us  with  royal  interrogatories.  Then 
by  another  chance  he  came  into  the  room  I 
occupied,  and  there  saw  Mr.  Washington  with 
his  heels  clapped  together,  his  little  fingers  on 
the  seams  of  his  pants,  his  chin  elevated  and 
eyes  to  the  front,  and  was  arrested  by  the  name 
of  my  room-mate.  It  was  at  that  juncture 
that  the  colonial  blood  of  the  Washingtons 
fired  up,  and  Jim  secretly  hurled  defiance  at 
the  representative  of  George  the  Third. 

In  my  second  year  at  the  Academy  I  was  a 
corporal.  After  one  day's  rest  the  old  guard 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  policing  the  camp. 
There  was  no  foolishness  about  this,  and  the 
cadets  on  police,  with  wheelbarrows,  shovels, 
and  brooms,  cleaned  up  the  whole  camp.  As 
corporal  of  police,  I  was  assigned  one  of  the 
police  parties.  Now,  it  was  a  long-standing 
practice  of  cadet  police  corporals  when  they 
came  across  plebs  who  had  not  yet  learned  the 
ways  of  the  camp  and  their  own  rights,  to 
press  them  into  service  and  let  some  of  the 
older  men  off.    One  day  I  tried  this  on  the 
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wrong  pleb.  He  started  off  with  the  party  at 
my  order,  but  while  he  was  sweeping  and 
shoveling  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
some  cadets  and  learned  the  rule  about  police 
duty.  As  he  paused  in  his  labor  I  ordered  him 
to  "  step  out  lively,"  and  thereupon  he  threw 
down  his  shovel  and  retired  to  his  tent.  I 
made  the  mistake  of  reporting  him  for  diso- 
bedience, and  I  got  into  a  terrible  scrape 
which  brought  me  into  close  contact  with  some 
very  prominent  persons.  The  pleb  complained 
of  my  injustice.  As  I  came  from  parade  next 
morning  an  orderly  told  me  the  commandant 
desired  to  see  me.  I  repaired  to  the  large  tent 
he  occupied  as  an  office,  and  found  it  full  of 
ladies.  The  commandant  was  at  his  desk,  and 
I  stood  at  attention  before  him — much  to  the 
edification  of  some  newly-arrived  ladies.  This 
nettled  me,  and  when  he  suddenly  opened  out 
by  abruptly  asking  why  I  did  not  take  off  my 
hat  I  again  made  a  mistake  by  correcting  him 
with  the  remark  that  I  was  in  full  uniform, 
and  properly  kept  my  dress  hat  on  my  head. 
Then  I  got  it  about  the  pleb  being  made  to  do 
police  duty.  I  ventured  the  defense  of  long 
custom.  I  got  it  worse  and  worse,  and  finally 
in  a  storm  of  fury  I  was  ordered  out  of  the 
tent,  then  halted  and  placed  in  arrest,  and  be- 
fore 1  had  gone  ten  yards  I  was  ordered  to  the 
guard-tent.  I  was  mad,  too.  Sergeant-of-the- 
guard  Ames  (later  Governor  and  Senator)  tried 
to  pacify  me.  I  could  hear  the  audible  smiles 
of  the  ladies,  young  and  old,  as  I  beat  my  ig- 
noble retreat  from  the  commandant's  tent.  I 
wrote  a  letter  that  gave  him  back  as  good  as  he 
sent.  It  was  a  boomerang,  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew,  Colonel  Delafield,  the  superintendent, 
was  out  with  a  two-page  order  reducing  me  to 
the  ranks  and  confining  me  to  the  rear  of  the 
color-line  for  the  rest  of  the  encampment. 
The  commandant  routed  me  at  every  point. 
But  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  the  distinction  of  having  been 
effectually  beaten  by  General  William  J.  Har- 
dee, the  best  commandant  the  corps  of  cadets 
ever  had,  one  of  i.te  best  soldiers  I  ever  knew, 
and  among  the  foremost  generals  of  the  South- 
ern side.  Whatever  control  I  have  of  myself 
I  attribute  to  the  relentless  teaching  of  that 
unbending  disciplinarian. 

To  a  man  undergoing  my  sentence  the  color- 
line  was  a  sort  of  dead-line.  Behind  him  was 
the  dull  routine  of  the  camp;  beyond  it  flut- 
tered the  gay  crowd  who  came  to  see  parade 
and  guard  mount  and  chat  with  the  cadet 
beaux.    It  was  the  line  of  decorum.    A  lady 


might  come  to  it  but,  except  at  special  hours, 
not  over  it.  Beyond  it  were  the  cadet  balls, 
the  visits  to  the  hotel,  the  promenades  on 
"Flirtation  ''  walk,  the  little  rests  in  Koscius- 
co's  garden,  and  the  little  romance  peering 
over  Lover's  Leap.  All  this  bright  world  was 
denied  me.  My  only  satisfaction  was  to  take 
a  camp-stool  and  place  the  outside  legs  exactly 
on  the  color-line  and  so,  in  the  pleasant  even- 
ing, get  as  near  to  the  crowd  as  possible.  I 
happened  to  have  some  young  lady  friends, 
who  did  me  the  honor  to  come  down  to  the 
color-line  and  talk  to  me;  and  on  two  occa- 
sions when  two  ladies  came,  and  one  of  them 
was  desirous  of  having  some  one  to  talk  to 
the  other,  they  chanced  to  toll  Commandant 
Hardee  himself  there;  and  then  I  proudly 
planked  down  my  camp-stool  in  a  very  osten- 
tatious way  a  hair's  breadth  over  the  color- 
line,  and  fancied  I  had  made  the  commandant 
uncomfortable.  It  got  around  among  the  lady 
visitors  at  the  Point  that  I  was  being  very 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  thereupon  I  was  made 
the  recipient  of  cakes  and  pies,  fruits  and 
candy,  after  the  manner  of  woman's  expres- 
sion of  sympathy.  Among  the  ladies  who  did 
me  acts  of  kindness  while  I  was  undergoing 
my  merited  punishment,  was  one  whose  name 
I  am  justified  in  mentioning  by  reason  of  the 
prominent  and  public  position  she  held  dur- 
ing the  war.  I  had  it  that  both  she  and  her 
husband  spake  a  word  for  me,  in  hopes  of 
lessening  my  sore  affliction  of  being  denied 
the  cadet  hops  and  like  amusements.  But 
whether  they  did  or  not,  I  was  indebted  to 
each  of  them  for  kind  attentions  that  make 
me  recall  with  pleasure  my  WTest  Point  rec- 
ollections of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis. 

I  often  enjoy  pleasant  association  with  my 
friend,  General  Rufus  Saxon,  who,  after  a 
prominent  career  in  the  war,  and  much  active 
service,  is  now  having  a  period  of  comfortable 
service  in  a  community  where  he  has  many 
friends.  But  no  matter  how  familiarly  I  meet 
him  now,  my  thoughts  always  run  back  to  that 
dismal  imprisonment  behind  the  color -line, 
and  the  day  when  I  obtained  a  permit  to  go  to 
the  river  for  a  swim.  A  friend  sent  word  to  a 
very  young  lady  at  the  hotel  that  I  would  pass 
a  certain  stairway  of  the  terraced  grounds  of 
the  hotel.  Sure  enough,  she  came  down  the 
steps  just  as  I  passed;  but  just  as  I  paused  to 
greet  her  I  heard  the  dreadful  clank  of  an 
artillery  sabre,  and  looking  up  I  saw,  to  my 
horror,  the  officer  in  charge,  Lieutenant  Rufus 
Saxon,  at  the  head  of  the  stairway.    To  stop 
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on  my  way  to  the  river  was  to  break  my  con- 
finement, and  that  would  be  fatal.  I  incon- 
tinently fled  before  he  identified  me,  and  to 
this  day  I  know  not  what  became  of  the  neat 
bundle  of  clothes  I  dropped  in  my  flight. 

When  the  war  clouds  gathered  they  hung 
over  "West  Point  as  over  our  whole  country. 
The  excitement  began  to  run  high,  and  a  well- 
defined  line  began  to  run  through  the  corps  of 
cadets.  At  first  singly,  then  in  groups,  they 
began  to  drop  out,  but  it  did  not  destroy  old 
friendships,  and  young  men  parted  with  affec- 
tionate clasping  of  hands  and  from  each  other's 
arms,  knowing  that  they  would  meet  only  in 
the  conflict  of  battle.  Hardee  was  relieved. 
Colonel  Reynolds  took  his  place,  and  appeared 
before  the  battalion  with  assurances  that  every 
one  who  had  determined  to  resign  should  go  in 
safety.  My  room-mate,  Washington,  went, 
and  when  it  did  not  look  healthy  for  him 
at  New  York,  he  publicly  purchased  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  a  highly  colored  Union  Zouave 
in  the  corner  armed  with  a  sword,  gun,  pistol, 
and  cannon,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  above 
him,  on  which  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country  privately  wrote  me  his 
blessing  before  he  repaired  to  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  Virginia.  Just  as  it  all  began, 
Beauregard,  a  major  of  engineers,  came  as 
superintendent.  The  Southern  fellows  did  not 
think  he  was  very  strong  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  and  his  position  staggered  some  of 
them  who  thought  there  should  be  no  delay. 
But  the  great  pressure  that  swept  Congress, 
the  army,  the  navy,  every  place  where  there 


was  a  Southern  man,  swept  Beauregard  with 
it,  and  he  too  soon  left  and  swung  out  into 
the  current  of  war  events. 

I  was  on  post  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  barracks.  I  had  completed  my 
inspection  of  rooms  and  received  the  assur- 
ance of  "  all  right "  from  the  occupants  of 
each.  It  was  getting  along  toward  tattoo,  and 
I  took  the  last  surreptitious  whiff  at  my  pipe 
and  stuck  it  inside  my  coat,  and  discontinued 
the  unauthorized  conversation  I  was  having 
with  a  couple  of  fellows  through  a  half-open 
door,  and  made  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  receiving  and  reporting  to  the  offi- 
cer in  charge,  who,  I  had  been  advised  by 
grapevine  dispatch  a  few  minutes  before,  had 
started  at  the  other  end  of  the  barracks.  He 
gave  a  great  rattle  of  his  sword  before  open- 
ing the  hall  door,  for  fear  I  would  not  know 
he  was  coming.  I  reported  in  the  usual  way, 
but  he  did  not  turn  away  at  once  as  was  usual. 
I  had  often  saluted  this  officer,  but  had  never 
spoken  to  him.  He  had  given  me  many  an 
order,  but  he  probably  never  heard  my  voice. 
He  was  an  officer  and  I  a  cadet,  and  he  knew 
me  only  by  sight  and  name.  But  a  great 
event  was  upon  him  that  broke  down  the 
rigid  barrier  between  the  officer  and  the  ca- 
det soldier.  I  stood  at  wondering  attention, 
but  he  advanced  and  took  my  hand  and  said, 
as  he  had  said  something  like  to  other  cadets  he 
met  that  last  evening  of  his,  "  Good-bye,  my 
boy.  God  bless  you."  And  so  Fitzhugh-  Lee 
went  out  from  West  Point  before  the  war  into 
the  great,  stirring  events  of  the  war  itself. 

J.  M.  Wright. 
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CE'TINGLY  I  ken,  ce'tingly,  seh,"  said  my 
Cracker  host,  taking  down  his  long  flint- 
lock rifle  from  over  the  cabin  door,  and  slip- 
ping his  frowzy  head  through  the  suspension- 
strap  of  his  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch. 
"  Ce'tingly,  seh,  I  ken  cyarry  ye  ter  wha'  them 
air  birds  hed  their  nestis  las'  yer." 

I  had  passed  the  night  in  the  cabin,  and  now, 
as  I  recall  the  experience  to  mind,  there  comes 
the  grateful  fragrance  of  pine  wood  to  empha- 
size the  memory.  Corn  "pones"  and  broiled 
chicken,  fried  bacon  and  sweet  potatoes,  strong 


coffee  and  scrambled  eggs — a  breakfast,  indeed, 
to  half  persuade  one  that  a  Cracker  is  a  bon 
vivant — had  just  been  eaten.  I  was  standing 
outside  the  cabin,  on  the  rude  door-step.  Far 
off  through  the  thin  pine  woods  to  the  east- 
ward, where  the  sun  was  beginning  to  flash, 
a  herd  of  "  scrub  "  cattle  were  formed  into  a 
wide  skirmish-line  of  browsers,  led  by  an  old 
cow,  whose  melancholy  bell  clanged  in  time  to 
her  desultory  movements.  Near  by,  to  the 
westward,  lay  one  of  those  great,  gloomy 
swamps,  so  common  in  Southeastern  Georgia, 
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so  repellant  and  yet  so  fascinating,  so  full  of 
interest  to  the  naturalist,  and  yet  so  little  ex- 
plored. The  perfume  of  yellow  jasmine  was 
in  the  air,  along  with  those  indescribable 
woodsy  odors  which  almost  evade  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  yet  so  pleasingly  impress  it.  A 
rivulet,  slow,  narrow,  and  deep,  passed  near 
the  front  of  the  cabin,  with  a  faint,  dreamy 
murmur,  and  crept  darkling  into  the  swamp 
between  dense  brakes  of  cane  and  bay  bushes. 

"  Ye-as,  seh,  I  ken  mek  er  bee-line  to  that 
air  ole  pine  snag.  Hit  taint  more'n  er  half  er 
mile  out  yender,"  continued  my  host  and  vol- 
unteer guide,  as  we  climbed  the  little  worm- 
fence  that  inclosed  the  house ;  "  but  I  alius 
called  'em  air  birds  woodcocks;  didn't  know 
at  they  hed  any  other  name;  alius  thut  'at  a 
peckwood  wer'  a  leetle,  tinty,  stripedy  feller; 
never  hyeard  er  them  air  big  ole  woodcocks 
a  bein'  called  peck  woods." 

He  led  and  I  followed  into  the  damp,  moss- 
scented  shadows  of  the  swamp,  under  cypress 
and  live-oak,  and  through  slender  fringes  of 
cane.  We  floundered  across  the  coffee-colored 
stream,  the  water  cooling  my  India-rubber 
wading-boots  above  the  knees;  climbed  over 
great  walls  of  fallen  tree-boles,  crept  under 
low-hanging  festoons  of  wild  vines,  and  at 
length  found  ourselves  wading  rather  more 
than  ankle-deep  in  one  of  those  shallow  cy- 
press lakes  of  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
Okefenokee  region  is  formed.  I  thought  it  a 
very  long  half  mile  before  we  reached  a  small 
tussock  whereon  grew,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
underbrush  thicket,  some  enormous  pine  trees. 

"Ther',"  said  the  guide,  "thet  air  snag  air 
the  one.  Sorter  on  tcr  tother  side  ye'll  see 
the  hole,  'bout  twenty  foot  up.  Kem  yer,  I'll 
show  hit  ter  ye." 

The  "snag  "  was  a  stump  some  fifty  feet  tall, 
barkless,  smooth,  almost  as  white  as  chalk — 
the  decaying  remnant  of  what  had  once  been 
the  grandest  pine  on  the  tussock. 

"  Hello,  yer!  Hit's  been  to  work  some  more 
sence  I  were  yer  las'  time.  Hit  air  done  dug 
another  hole!" 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  indicatively  with 
his  long,  knotty  fore-finger.  I  looked  and  saw 
two  large  round  cavities,  not  unlike  immense 
auger-holes,  running  darkly  into  the  polished 
surface  of  the  stump,  one  about  six  feet  below 
the  ot  her,  the  lower  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
ground.  Surely  it  was  no  very  striking  pic- 
ture, this  hare,  weather-whitened  column,  with 
its  splintered  top  and  its  two  orifices,  and  yet 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  weakness  for  me  to 


feel  a  thrill  of  delight  as  I  gazed  at  it.  How 
long  and  how  diligently  I  had  sought  the  home 
of  Campephilus  principalis,  the  great  king  of 
the  red-headed  family,  and  at  last  I  stood  be- 
fore its  door ! 

At  my  request  the  kind  Cracker  now  left 
me  alone  to  prosecute  my  observations. 

"Be  in  ter  dinner?"  he  inquired,  as  he 
turned  to  go. 

"No;  supper,"  I  responded. 

"Well,  tek  cyare  ev  yerself,"  and  off  he 
went,  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  cypress. 

I  waited  awhile  for  the  solitude  to  regain  its 
equilibrium  after  the  slashing  tread  of  my 
friend  had  passed  out  of  hearing;  then  I  stole 
softly  to  the  stump  and  tapped  on  it  with  the 
handle  of  my  knife.  This  I  repeated  several 
times.  Campephilus  was  not  at  home,  for  if  he 
had  been  I  should  have  seen  a  long,  strong, 
ivory-white  beak  thrust  out  of  the  hole  up 
there,  followed  by  a  great  red- crested  head, 
turned  sidewise  so  as  to  let  fall  upon  me  the 
glint  of  an  iris  unequaled  by  that  of  any 
other  bird  in  the  world.  He  had  gone  out 
early.  I  should  have  to  wait  and  watch;  but 
first  I  satisfied  myself  by  a  simple  method  that 
my  watching  would  probably  not  be  in  vain. 
A  little  examination  of  the  ground  at  the  base 
of  the  stump  showed  me  a  quantity  of  fresh 
wood-fragments,  not  unlike  very  coarse  saw- 
dust, scattered  over  the  surface.  This  assured 
me  that  one  of  the  excavations  above  was  a 
new  one,  and  that  a  nest  was  either  building 
or  had  been  finished  but  a  short  while.  So  I 
hastily  hid  myself  on  a  log  in  a  clump  of 
bushes,  distant  from  the  stump  about  fifty  feet, 
whence  I  could  plainly  see  the  holes. 

One  who  has  never  been  out  alone  in  a 
Southern  swamp  can  have  no  fair  understand- 
ing of  its  loneliness,  solemnity,  and  funereal 
sadness  of  effect.  Even  in  the  first  gush  of 
spring — it  was  now  about  the  6th  of  April — I 
felt  the  weight  of  something  like  eternity  in 
the  air — not  the  eternity  of  the  future,  but  the 
eternity  of  the  past.  Every  thing  around  me 
appeared  old,  sleepy,  and  musty,  despite  the 
fresh  buds,  tassels,  and  flower-spikes.  What 
can  express  dreariness  so  effectually  as  the 
long  moss  of  those  damp  woods?  I  imagined 
that  the  few  little  birds  I  saw  flitting  here  and 
there  in  the  tree-tops  were  not  so  noisy  and 
joyous  as  they  would  be  when,  a  month  later, 
their  northward  migration  should  bring  them 
into  our  greening  Northern  woods.  As  the 
sun  mounted,  however,  a  cheerful  twitter  ran 
with  the  gentle  breeze  through  the  bay  thick- 
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ets  and  magnolia  clumps,  and  I  recognized  a 
number  of  familiar  voices;  then  suddenly  the 
gavel  of  campephilus  sounded  sharp  and  strong 
a  quarter-mile  away.  A  few  measured  raps, 
followed  by  a  rattling  drum-call,  a  space  of 
silence  rimmed  with  receding  echoes,  and  then 
a  trumpet-note,  high,  full,  vigorous,  almost 
startling,  cut  the  air  with  a  sort  of  broadsword 
sweep.  Again  the  long-roll  answered  from  a 
point  nearer  me,  by  two  or  three  hammer-like 
raps  on  the  resonant  branch  of  some  dead 
cypress-tree.  The  king  and  queen  were  com- 
ing to  their  palace.  I  waited  patiently,  know- 
ing that  it  was  far  beyond  my  power  to  hurry 
their  movements.  It  was  not  long  before  one 
of  the  birds,  with  a  rapid  cackling  that  made 
the  wood  rattle,  came  over  my  head  and  went 
straight  to  the  stump,  where  it  lit  just  below 
the  lower  hole,  clinging  gracefully  to  the 
trunk.    It  was  a  superb  specimen — the  female 

 and  I  suspected  that  she  had  come  to  leave 

an  egg.  I  could  have  killed  her  easily  with 
the  little  sixteen-gauge  breech-loader  at  my 
side,  but  I  would  not  have  done  the  act  for  all 
the  stuffed  birds  in  the  country.  I  had  come 
as  a  visitor  to  this  palace,  with  the  hope  of 
making  the  acquaintance  I  had  so  long  de- 
sired, and  not  as  an  assassin.  She  was  quite 
unaware  of  me,  and  so  behaved  naturally,  her 
large  gold-amber  eyes  glaring  with  that  wild 
sincerity  of  expression  seen  in  the  eyes  of  but 
few  savage  things. 

After  a  little  while  the  male  came  bounding 
through  the  air  with  that  vigorous,  galloping 
flight  common  to  all  our  woodpeckers,  and  lit 
on  a  fragmentary  projection  at  the  top  of  the 
stump.  He  showed  larger  than  his  mate,  and 
his  aspect  was  more  fierce,  almost  savage.  The 
green -black  feathers  near  his  shoulders,  the 
snow-white  lines  down  his  neck,  and  the  tall 
red  crest  on  his  head,  all  shone  with  great 
brilliancy,  while  his  ivory  beak  gleamed  like 
a  dagger.  He  soon  settled  for  me  a  question 
which  had  long  been  in  my  mind.  With  two 
or  three  light  preliminary  taps  on  a  hard  heart- 
pine  splinter,  he  proceeded  to  beat  the  regular 
woodpecker  drum-call — that  long  rolling  rat- 
tle made  familiar  to  us  all  by  the  common 
red-head  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalns)  and  our 
other  smaller  woodpeckers.  This  peculiar  call 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  result  of  elasticity 
or  springiness  in  the  wood  upon  which  it  is 
performed,  but  is  effected  by  a  rapid,  spas- 
modic motion  of  the  bird's  head,  imparted  by 
a  voluntary  muscular  action.  I  have  seen  the 
common  red-head  make  a  soundless  call  on 


a  fence-stake  where  the  decaying  wood  was 
scarcely  hard  enough  to  prevent  the  full  en- 
trance of  his  beak.  His  head  went  through 
the  same  rapid  vibration,  but  no  sound  accom- 
panied the  performance.  Still  it  is  resonance 
in  the  wood  that  the  bird  desires,  and  it  keeps 
trying  until  a  good  sounding-board  is  found. 

It  was  very  satisfying  to  me  when  the  su- 
perb King  of  the  Woodpeckers— pic  noir  a  bee 
blanc,  as  the  great  French  naturalist  named 
it — went  over  the  call  time  after  time  with 
grand  effect,  letting  go,  between  trials,  one  or 
two  of  his  triumphant  trumpet-notes.  Hitherto 
I  had  not  seen  the  campephilus  do  this,  though 
I  had  often  heard  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
call.  As  I  crouched  in  my  hiding-place  and 
furtively  watched  the  proceedings  I  remember 
comparing  the  birds  and  their  dwelling  to 
some  half-savage  lord  and  lady  and  their  iso- 
lated castle  of  medieval  days.  A  twelfth- cen- 
tury bandit  nobleman  might  have  gloried  in 
trigging  himself  in  such  apparel  as  my  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker  wore.  What  a  perfect  ath- 
lete he  appeared  to  be  as  he  braced  himself 
for  an  effort  which  was  to  generate  a  force 
sufficient  to  hurl  his  heavy  head  and  beak  back 
and  forth  at  a  speed  of  about  twenty-eight 
strokes  to  the  second  ! 

All  of  our  woodpeckers,  pure  and  simple — 
that  is,  all  of  the  species  in  which  the  wood- 
pecker character  has  been  preserved  almost 
unmodified — have  exceedingly  muscular  heads 
and  strikingly  constricted  necks;  their  beaks 
are  nearly  straight,  wedge-shaped,  fluted  or 
ribbed  on  the  upper  mandible,  and  their  nos- 
trils are  protected  by  hairy  or  feathery  tufts. 
Their  legs  are  strangely  short  in  appearance, 
but  are  exactly  adapted  to  their  need,  and 
their  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  stiff  points. 
These  features  are  all  fully  developed  in  the 
Campephilus  principalis,  the  bill  especially 
showing  a  size,  strength,  and  symmetrical 
beauty  truly  wonderful. 

The  stiff-pointed  tail-feathers  of  the  wood- 
pecker serve  the  bird  a  turn  which  I  have 
never  seen  noted  by  any  ornithologist.  When 
the  bird  must  strike  a  hard  blow  with  its  bill, 
it  does  not  depend  solely  upon  its  neck  and 
head;  but,  bracing  the  points  of  its  tail-feath- 
ers against  the  tree,  and  rising  to  the  full 
length  of  its  short,  powerful  legs,  and  draw- 
ing back  its  body,  head,  and  neck  to  the  far- 
thest extent,  it  dashes  its  bill  home  with  all 
the  force  of  its  entire  bodily  weight  and  mus- 
cle. I  have  seen  the  ivory-bill,  striking  thus, 
burst  off  from  almost  flinty -hard  dead  trees 
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fragments  of  wood  half  as  large  as  my  hand; 
and  once,  in  the  Cherokee  hills  of  Georgia,  I 
watched  a  pileated  woodpecker  {Hylotomus 
jiileatus)  dig  a  hole  to  the  very  heart  of  an 
exceedingly  tough,  green,  mountain  hickory- 
tree,  in  order  to  reach  a  nest  of  winged  ants. 
The  point  of  ingress  of  the  insects  was  a 
small  hole  in  a  punk  knot ;  but  the  bird,  by 
hopping  down  the  tree  tail  foremost  and  list- 
ening, located  the  nest  about  five  feet  below, 
and  there  it  proceeded  to  bore  through  the 
gnarled,  crossgrained  wood  to  the  hollow. 

Of  all  our  wild  American  birds,  I  have 
studied  no  other  one  which  combines  all  of 
the  elements  of  wildness  so  perfectly  in  its 
character  as  does  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker. 
It  has  no  trace  whatever  in  its  nature  of  what 
may  be  called  a  tameable  tendency.  Savage 
liberty  is  a  perquisite  of  its  existence,  and  its 
home  is  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  remotest 
from  the  activities  of  civilized  man.  It  is  a 
rare  bird,  even  in  the  most  favorable  regions, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  specimens 
of  its  eggs.  Indeed,  1  doubt  if  there  are  a 
dozen  cabinets  in  all  the  world  containing 
these  eggs ;  but  they  are  almost  exactly  sim- 
ilar in  size,  color,  and  shape  to  those  of  Hylot- 
omus pileatus,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  latter  are,  upon  close  examination,  found 
to  be  a  little  shorter  and,  as  I  have  imagined, 
a  shade  less  semi-transparent  porcelain- white, 
if  I  may  so  express  it. 

The  visit  of  my  birds  to  their  home  in  the 
stump  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  The  female 
went  into  and  out  of  the  hole  several  times 
before  she  finally  settled  herself,  as  I  sup- 
pose, on  her  nest.  When  she  came  forth  at 
the  end  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes  she  ap- 
peared exceedingly  happy,  cackling  in  a  low, 
harsh,  but  rather  wheedling  voice,  and  evi- 
dently anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
male,  who  in  turn  treated  her  with  lofty  con- 
tempt. To  him  the  question  of  a  new  egg  was 
not  worth  considering.  But  when  she  at  last 
tufned  away  from  him  and,  mounting  into  the 
air,  galloped  off  into  the  solemn  gloom  of  the 
cypress  wood  he  followed  her,  trumpeting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

Day  after  day  I  returned  to  my  hiding-place 
to  renew  my  observations,  and,  excepting  a 
visitation  of  mosquitoes  now  and  then,  nothing 
occurred  to  mar  my  enjoyment.  As  the 
weather  grew  warmer  the  flowers  and  leaves 
came  on  apace,  and  the  swamp  became  a  vast 
wilderness  of  perfume  and  contrasting  colors. 
Bird  songs  from   migrating  warblers,  vireos, 


finches  and  other  happy  sojourners  for  a  day 
(or  mayhap  they  were  all  nesting  there,  I  can 
not  say,  for  I  had  larger  fish  to  fry),  shook  the 
wide  silence  into  sudden  resonance.  Along 
the  sluggish  little  stream  between  the  cane- 
brakes  the  hermit-thrush  and  the  cat-bird  were 
met  by  the  green  heron  and  the  belted  king- 
fisher. The  snake-bird,  too,  that  veritable 
water-dragon  of  the  South,  was  there,  wrig- 
gling-and  squirming  in  the  amber-brown  pools 
among  the  lily-pads  and  lettuce. 

As  last,  one  morning,  my  woodpeckers  dis- 
covered me  in  my  hiding-place;  and  that  was 
the  end  of  all  intimacy  between  us.  Thence- 
forth my  observations  were  few  and  at  a  long 
distance.  No  amount  of  cunning  could  serve 
me  any  turn.  Go  as  early  as  I  might,  and  hide 
as  securely  as  I  could,  those  great  yellow  eyes 
quickly  espied  me,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
rapid  and  long  flight  away  into  the  thickest 
and  most  difficult  part  of  the  swamp. 

I  confess  that  it  was  with  no  little  debate 
that  I  reached  the  determination  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  rob  that  nest  in  the  interest  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  I 
ever  had  had  to  examine  an  occupied  nest  of 
the  Campephihis  principalis,  and  I  felt  that  it 
was  scarcely  probable  that  I  should  ever 
again  be  favored  with  such  a  chance.  With 
the  aid  of  my  Cracker  host,  I  erected  a  rude 
ladder  and  climbed  up  to  the  hole.  It  was 
almost  exactly  circular,  and  nearly  five  inches 
in  diameter.  With  a  little  axe  I  began  break- 
ing and  hacking  away  the  crust  of  hard  outer 
wood.  The  cavity  descended  with  a  slightly 
spiral  course,  widening  a  little  as  it  proceeded. 
I  had  followed  it  nearly  five  feet  when  I  found 
a  place  where  it  was  contracted  again,  and 
immediately  below  was  a  sudden  expansion, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  nest.  Five 
beautiful  pure  white  eggs  of  the  finest  old- 
china  appearance,  delicate,  almost  transpar- 
ent, exceedingly  fragile,  and,  to  the  eyes  of  a 
collector,  vastly  valuablo.  lay  in  a  shallow 
bowl  of  fine  chips.  But  in  breaking  away  the 
last  piece  of  wood-crust,  I  jerked  it  a  little  too 
hard,  and  those  much-coveted  prizes  rolled  out 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Of  course  they  were 
"hopelessly  crushed,"  and  my  feelings  with 
them.  I  would  willingly  have  fallen  in  their 
stead,  if  the  risk  could  have  saved  the  eggs.  I 
descended  ruefully  enough,  hearing  as  I  did  so 
the  loud  cry  of  campephihis  battling  around 
in  the  jungle.  Once  or  twice  more  I  went 
back  to  the  spot  in  early  morning,  but  my 
birds  did  not  appear.    I  made  minute  exami- 
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nation  of  the  rifled  nest,  and  also  tore  out  the 
other  excavation,  so  as  to  compare  the  two. 
They  were  very  much  alike,  especially  in  the 
jug-shape  of  their  lower  ends.  From  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  holes  (apparently  made  by 
campephilus)  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
and  reach  in  either  standing  or  fallen  trees,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  the  jug-shape  is  peculiar 
to  the  ivory-bill's  architecture,  as  I  have  never 
found  it  in  the  excavations  of  other  species, 
save  where  the  lorm  was  evidently  the  result 
of  accident.  The  depth  of  the  hole  varies 
from  three  to  seven  feet,  as  a  rule,  but  I  found 
one  that  was  nearly  nine  feet  deep  and  another 
that  was  less  than  two.  Our  smaller  wood- 
peckers, including  Hylotomus  pileatus,  usually 
make  their  excavations  in  the  shape  of  a  grad- 
ually widening  pocket,  of  which  the  entrance 
is  the  narrowest  part. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that — beginning  with 
the  ivory-bill  and  coming  down  the  line  of 
species  in  the  scale  of  size — we  find  the  red 
mark  on  the  head  rapidly  falling  away  from  a 
grand  scarlet  crest  some  inches  in  height  to  a 
mere  touch  of  carmine,  or  dragon's  blood,  on 
crown,  nape,  cheek,  or  chin.  The  lofty  and 
brilliant  head-plume  of  the  ivory-bill,  his  pow- 
erful beak,  his  semi-circular  claws  and  his  per- 
fectly spiked  tail,  as  well  as  his  superiority  of 
size  and  strength,  indicate  that  he  is  what  he 
is,  the  original  type  of  the  woodpecker,  and 
the  one  pure  species  left  to  us  in  America. 
He  is  the  only  woodpecker  which  eats  insects 
and  larvae  (dug  out  of  rotten  wood)  exclu- 
sively. Neither  the  sweetest  fruits  nor  the 
oiliest  grains  can  tempt  him  to  depart  one  line 
from  his  hereditary  habit.  He  accepts  no  gifts 
from  man,  and  asks  no  favors.  But  the  pilea- 
ted  woodpecker,  just  one  remove  lower  in  the 
scale  of  size,  strength,  and  beauty,  shows  a 
little  tendency  toward  a  grain  and  fruit  diet, 
and  it  also  often  descends  to  old  logs  and  fallen 
boughs  for  its  food  — a  thing  never  thought  of 
by  the  ivory -bill.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  red- 
headed family,  they  are  degenerate  species, 
though  lively,  clever,  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. "What  a  sad  dwarf  the  little  downy 
woodpecker  is  when  compared  with  the  ivory- 
bill!  and  yet  to  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  Picus 
pubescens  is  the  degenerate  off-shoot  from  the 
grand  campephilus  trunk. 

Our  red-headed  woodpecker  (ikf.  erythroceph- 
alus)  is  a  genuine  American  in  every  sense,  a 
plausible,  querulous,  aggressive,  enterprising, 
crafty  fellow,  who  tries  every  mode  of  getting 
a  livelihood,  and  always  with  success.    He  is  a 


wood-pecker,  a  nut-eater,  a  cider-taster,  a  judge 
of  good  fruits,  a  connoisseur  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  melons,  and  an  expert  fly-catcher  as  well. 
As  if  to  correspond  with  his  versatility  of 
habit,  his  plumage  is  divided  into  four  regular 
masses  of  color.  His  head  and  neck  are  crim- 
son, his  back,  down  to  secondaries,  a  brilliant 
black,  tinged  with  green  or  blue  in  the  gloss; 
then  comes  a  broad  girdle  of  pure  white,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mass  of  black  at  the  tail  and  wing- 
tips.  He  readily  adapts  himself  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  civilized  life.  I  prophesy  that,  within 
less  than  a  hundred  years  to  come,  he  will  be 
making  his  nest  on  the  ground,  in  hedges  or  in 
the  crotches  of  orchard  trees.  Already  he  has 
begun  to  push  his  way  out  into  our  smaller 
Western  prairies,  where  there  is  no  dead  tim- 
ber for  him  to  make  his  nest-holes  in.  I  found 
a  compromise-nest  between  two  fence-rails  in 
Illinois,  which  was  probably  a  fair  index  of 
the  future  habit  of  the  red-head.  It  was 
formed  by  pecking  away  the  inner  sides  of  two 
vertical  parallel  rails,  just  above  a  horizontal 
one,  upon  which,  in  a  cup  of  pulverized  wood, 
the  eggs  were  laid.  This  was  in  the  prairie 
country  between  two  vast  fields  of  Indian 
corn. 

The  power  of  sight  exhibited  by  the  red- 
headed woodpecker  is  quite  amazing.  I  have 
seen  the  bird,  in  the  early  twilight  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  start  from  the  highest  spire  of  a 
very  tall  tree  and  fly  a  hundred  yards  straight 
to  an  insect  near  the  ground.  He  catches  flies 
on  the  wing  with  as  deft  a  turn  as  does  the 
great-crested  fly-catcher.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  offer  any  ornithological  theories  in  this 
paper;  but  I  can  not  help  remarking  that  the 
farther  a  species  of  woodpecker  departs  from 
the  feeding  habit  of  the  ivory-bill,  the  more 
broken  up  are  its  color-masses,  and  the  more 
diffused  or  degenerate  becomes  the  typical  red 
tuft  on  the  head.  The  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker (Colaptes  auratus),  for  instance,  feeds 
much  on  the  ground,  eating  earth-worms,  seeds, 
beetles,  etc.;  and  we  find  him  taking  on  the 
colors  of  the  ground-birds  with  a  large  loss  of 
the  characteristic  woodpecker  arrangement  of 
plumage  and  color-masses.  He  looks  much 
more  like  a  meadow-lark  than  like  an  ivory- 
bill!  The  red  appears  in  a  delicate  crescent, 
barely  noticeable  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
its  bill  is  slender,  curved,  and  quite  unfit  for 
hard  pecking.  On  the  other  hand,  the  downy 
woodpecker  and  the  hairy  woodpecker,  having 
kept  well  in  the  line  of  the  typical  feeding 
habit,  though  seeking  their  food  in  places  be- 
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neath  the  notice  of  their  great  progenitor, 
have  preserved  in  a  marked  degree  an  outline 
of  the  ivory-bill's  color-masses,  degenerate 
though  they  are.  The  dwarfish,  insignificant 
looking  Picus  pubesce?is,  pecking  away  at  the 
stem  of  a  dead  iron-weed  to  get  the  minute 
larvae  that  may  be  imbedded  in  the  pith,  when 
compared  with  Campephi/us  principalis  drum- 
ming on  the  bole  of  a  giant  cypress-tree,  is 
like  a  Digger  Indian  when  catalogued  in  a  col- 
umn with  men  like  Goethe  and  Gladstone, 
Napoleon  and  Lincoln. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  ivory-bill  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  it  north  of 
the  Cumberland  range  of  mountains.  It  is  a 
swamp  bird,  or  rather  it  is  the  bird  of  the  high 
timber  that  grows  in  low  wet  soil.  Its  princi- 
pal food  is  a  large  flat-headed  timber-worm, 
known  in  the  South  as  borer  or  saw-worm, 
which  it  discovers  by  ear  and  reaches  by  dili- 
gent and  tremendously  effective  pecking.  A 
Cracker  deer-stalker,  whom  I  met  at  Black- 
shear,  Georgia,  gave  an  amusing  account  of  an 
experience  he  had  had  in  the  swamps.  He 
said : 

"  I  had  turned  in  late,  and  got  to  sleep  on  a 
tussock  under  a  big  pine,  an'  slep'  tell  sunup. 
Wull,  es  ther'  I  laid  flat  er  my  back  an'  er 
snorin'  away,  kerwhack  sumpen  tuck  mo  in 
the  face  an'  eyes,  jes'  like  spankin'  er  baby,  an' 
I  wuk  up  with  er  gret  chunk  er  wood  ercross 
my  nose,  an'  er  blame  ole  woodcock  jest  er 
whangin'  erway  up  in  thet  pine.  My  nose  hit 
bled  an'  bled,  an'  I  hed  er  good  mint  er  shoot 
thet  air  bird,  but  I  cudn't  stan'  the  expense  er 
the  thing.  Powder  'n'  lead  air  mighty  costive. 
Anyhow  1  don't  s'pose  'at  the  ole  woodcock 
knowed  at  hit  'd  drapped  thet  air  fraygment 
onto  me.  Ef  hit  'd  er  'peared  like 's  ef  hit 
wer'  'joyin'  the  joke  any,  I  wud  er  shot  hit  all 
ter  pieces  ef  I'd  er  hed  ter  lived  on  turpentime 
all  winter!" 

Of  the  American  woodpecker  there  are 
more  than  thirty  varieties,  I  believe,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  bears  some  trace  of  the 
grand  scarlet  crown  of  the  great  ivory-billed 
king  of  them  all.  The  question  arises — and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  answer  it — whether  the 
ivory-bill  is  an  example  of  the  highest  devel- 
opment from  the  downy  woodpecker,  say,  or 
whether  all  these  inferior  species  and  varieties 
are  the  result  of  degeneracy?  Neither  Dar- 
win nor  Wallace  has  given  us  the  key  that 
certainly  unlocks  this  very  interesting  mys- 
tery. 


The  sap-drinking  woodpeckers  (Sphyropi- 
cws),  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  varieties 
in  this  country,  appear  to  form  the  link  be- 
tween the  fruit-eating  and  the  non-fruit-eating 
species  of  the  red-headed  family.  From  sip- 
ping the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple  to  testing  the 
flavor  of  a  cherry,  a  service  berry,  or  a  haw- 
apple,  is  a  short  and  delightfully  natural  step. 
How  logical,  too,  for  a  bird,  when  once  it  has 
acquired  the  fruit-eating  habit,  to  quit  delving 
in  the  hard  green  wood  for  a  nectar  so  much 
inferior  to  that  which  may  be  had  ready  bot- 
tled in  the  skins  of  apples,  grapes,  and  berries ! 
In  accordance  with  this  rule,  M.  erythrocepha- 
lus  and  Centurus  carolinus,  though  great  tip- 
plers, are  too  lazy  or  too  wise  to  bore  the 
maples,  preferring  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a 
sugar -trough,  furtively  drinking  therefrom 
leisurely  draughts  of  the  saccharine  blood  of 
the  ready-tapped  trees.  I  have  seen  them  with 
their  bills  stained  purple  to  the  nostrils  with 
the  rich  juice  of  the  blackberry,  and  they  quar- 
rel from  morning  till  night  over  the  ripest 
June-apples  and  reddest  cherries,  their  noise 
making  a  Bedlam  of  the  fairest  country  or- 
chard. 

The  woodpecker  family  is  scattered  widely 
in  our  country.  In  the  West  Canadian  woods 
one  meets,  besides  a  number  of  the  commoner 
species,  Lewis's  woodpecker,  a  large,  beautiful, 
and  rare  bird.  The  California  species  include 
the  Nuttall,  the  Harris,  the  Cape  St.  Lucas,  the 
white-headed,  and  several  other  varieties,  all 
showing  more  or  less  kinship  to  the  ivory-bill. 
Lewis's  woodpecker  shows  almost  entirely 
black,  its  plumage  giving  forth  a  strong  green- 
ish or  bluish  luster.  The  red  on  its  head  is 
softened  down  to  a  fine  rose-carmine.  It  is  a 
wild,  wary  bird,  flying  high,  combining  in  its 
habits  the  traits  of  both  Hylotomus  pileatus 
and  Campephilus  principalis. 

In  concluding  this  paper  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  male  ivory-bill  may  prove  accept- 
able to  those  who  may  never  be  able  to  see 
even  a  stuffed  specimen  of  a  bird  which,  taken 
in  every  way,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  in  America.  In  size  twenty-one 
inches  long,  and  thirty-three  in  alar  extent; 
bill,  ivory  white,  beautifully  fluted  above,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  long;  head-tuft,  or  crest, 
long  and  fine,  of  pure  scarlet  faced  with  black. 
Its  body-color  is  glossy  blue-black,  but  down 
its  slender  neck  on  each  side,  running  from  the 
crest  to  the  back,  a  pure  white  stripe  contrasts 
vividly  with  the  scarlet  and  ebony.  A  mass 
of  white  runs  across  the  back  when  the  wings 
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are  closed,  as  in  M.  erythrocephalus,  leaving 
the  wing-tips  and  tail  black.  Its  feet  are  ash- 
blue,  its  eyes  amber-yellow.  The  female  is 
like  the  male,  save  that  she  has  a  black  crest 
instead  of  the  scarlet.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
in  nature  more  striking  than  the  flash  of  color 
this  bird  gives  to  the  dreary  swamp  landscape, 
as  it  careers  from  tree  to  tree,  or  sits  upon 
some  high  skeleton  cypress  branch  and  plies 


its  resounding  blows.  The  species  will  prob- 
ably be  extinct  within  a  few  years. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  made 
several  excursions  in  search  of  the  ivory-bill. 
Early  in  January,  1885,  I  killed  a  very  fine 
male  specimen  in  a  swamp  near  Bay  Saint 
Louis,  Mississippi ;  but  was  prevented  by  an 
accident  from  preserving  it  or  making  a  sketch 

°^  ^"  Maurice  Thomson. 


BROW  OF  EGYPT. 

An  imitation  df  General  William  Ly tie' s poem,  ''I am  dying,  Egypt,  dying.'" 

Brow  of  Egypt!  Brow  of  Egypt!  To  grim  Thule's  rugged  forehead, 
Beam  upon  my  fading  sight  Frowning  o'er  a  fretted  main, 

Like  fair  Dian's  haloed  beauty  Rolling  off  to  unknown  islands, 
Shining  through  the  clouds  of  night.  "Which  no  human  foot  may  gain ; 


All  the  Fates  for  me  have  kindled 
Fires  funereal  in  thine  eyes ; 

Ate  claims  me,  and  the  victim 
Shrinks  not  from  the  sacrifice. 

While  of  life  a  single  ember 
Still  is  glowing  in  his  breast, 

Let  thy  lover  on  thy  bosom, 
Dying,  yet  adoring,  rest. 

Bend  that  crescent  brow  above  him, 
Soothe  his  forehead  with  thy  breath; 

Thou  who  wast  in  life  his  idol, 
Be  his  comforter  in  death. 

Shall  I  tell  thee,  at  this  moment, 
What  I  was  before  that  brow 

Shed  o'er  me  its  fascination, 

Made  me  what  thou  see'st  me  now  ? 

Shall  I  tell  thee  of  the  empire 

That  I  did  for  thee  relax, 
Builded  up  with  sword  and  pilum7 

With  the  fasces  and  the  axe? 

Where  the  laureled  coasts  of  Pontus 
Greet  the  sun's  ascending  beam — 

Where  the  waves,  which  stayed  Alcides, 
With  his  sinking  splendors  gleam; 

From  the  South  where  temples  tower 

On  that  far,  mysterious  isle, 
First  to  see  the  stately  waters 

Of  thine  own,  thy  sacred  Nile, 


All  Hellenes'  vales  and  mountains, 

Where  the  Immortals  make  their  home; 

All  the  blue  eyed  German's  forests 
Mighty  Julius  gave  to  Rome; 

And,  by  Hercules,  the  triumph ! 

The  white  steeds  and  the  gilded  car, 
Flashing  steel  and  kingly  purple, 

The  thronged  streets  and  wild  huzza. 

But  tho'  all  of  this  I  yielded 
When  entangled  in  thy  chain, 

For  thee,  soul-seducing  siren  ! 
I  would  lose  it  all  again. 

I  have  eaten  of  the  lotos ; 

Gone  my  golden  years  of  fame — 
May  the  furies  dog  that  Roman, 

Caesar's  nephew  but  in  name. 

Would  my  soul  could  pierce  the  future ; 

Mighty  horrors  chill  my  heart ; 
From  the  gloom  that  thickens  round  me, 

Dread  and  pallid  specters  start. 

But  tho'  dying  thus  and  crownless, 
Knowing  all  the  wrath  of  Jove, 

Shall  I  not  yet  bear  to  Hades 
Deathless  mem'ries  of.  thy  love? 

Clasp  me  closer  to  thy  bosom, 

Thrill  my  trembling  lip  with  thine — 

Ere  our  hearts  once  more  have  beaten, 
Even  that  I  must  resign. 


Nemesis !  I  own  thy  power ; 

Wrong'd  Octavia  bids  thee  smite. 
Bannered  armies,  scepters,  senates, 

Brow  of  Egypt,  all  good  night ! 
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I WAS  released  from  captivity  in  October, 
1864,  and  sojourned  in  South  Carolina 
iintil  December  1st,  when  the  cartel  of  ex- 
change of  that  date  released  me  from  parole 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  hastened  to  rejoin  my 
command,  the  relic  of  Morgan's  cavalry  divis- 
ion, commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Basil 
W.  Duke,  then  operating  in  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Tennessee  border.  I  had  passed 
so  many  tedious  months  in  Northern  prisons 
that  the  circumstance  of  active  war  seemed 
like  a  faded  memory ;  and  I  sped  through  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  to  Richmond,  impa- 
tient as  a  new  recruit,  and  fearful  that  before 
I  reached  my  destination  the  frosts  of  winter 
would  suspend  active  campaigning,  or  possi- 
bly the  war  itself  might  end.  I  stopped  in 
Richmond  only  long  enough  to  have  my  pass- 
port viseed  and  to  be  fitted  with  a  uniform  of 
gray  serge.  The  cloth  for  this  suit  had  been 
purchased  from  the  pest  quartermaster,  in 
October,  at  cost,  four  dollars  a  yard,  double 
width,  Confederate  notes  being  taken  at  par 
by  that  official;  but  the  fashionable  tailor  ex- 
acted the  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  current  funds,  for  manufacturing  the 
same  into  a  fatigue  suit  trimmed  with  the 
insignia  of  an  assistant  adjutant-general.  For 
fifteen  dollars  arms  were  procured  from  the 
ordnance  department.  For  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  quart  flask  of  blockade  eau  de  vie  was 
added  to  the  outfit  by  the  un-diamonded  clerk 
of  the  Spottswood  hotel. 

The  journey  from  Richmond  through  Lynch- 
burg and  "Wytheville  to  Abingdon  was  without 
incident,  although  a  soldier,  emulating  Dugald 
Dalgetty  in  laying  up  provant  for  future  use, 
may  speak  of  the  luncheons  difficult  of  at- 
tainment, and  consisting  of  the  fried  legs  and 
wings  of  aged  poultry,  eggs  boiled  hard,  and 
sweet  potatoes  boiled  soft — all  cold — brought 
to  the  railway  stations  by  superannuated 
"  uncles  "  and  "  aunties  "  day  after  day,  until 
finally  sold  for  ten  dollars  a  "mess" — one 
rooster  leg,  one  egg,  and  one  potato.  Occa- 
sionally a  decoction  of  parched  rye,  called 
coffee,  served  piping  hot,  it  is  true,  but  sweet- 
ened with  "long  sweefnin',"  as  sorghum  mo- 
lasses thus  applied  was  described,  could  be 
had  for  three  dollars  a  cup. 

When  we   reached   Abingdon  mysterious 
rumors  — such  as  often  during  the  war  filled 
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the  air  and  seemed  to  have  no  authentic  ori- 
gin, but  telling  circumstantially  of  battles 
fought,  and  even  giving  the  number  of  slain 
and  wounded  or  captured — informed  us  that 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  advanced  on 
Rogersville,  Tennessee,  and  after  routing  the 
small  force  there  under  Colonel  Dick  Morgan, 
were  pushing  on  toward  Bristol.  To  veterans, 
whether  Confederate  or  Federal,  I  need  not 
dilate  on  the  difference  between  vague  rumor, 
whose  details  varfed  with  the  imagination  of 
every  reporter,  and  the  genuine  "  grapevine 
telegram,"  which  was  self-consistent  and  co- 
herent, and  was  freighted  with  "  the  persuasive 
odor  of  its  own  probability."  This  news  was 
by  grapevine,  I  felt  sure ;  the  war  would  not 
end  without  giving  me  another  chance,  I  was 
convinced ;  since  Bristol  was  the  enemy's  ob- 
jective point,  the  Confederate  troops  would 
rally  there;  we  must  go  to  Bristol,  I  said. 
My  convictions  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
news  were  shared  by  some  clerical  details  of 
the  quartermaster's,  the  commissary's,  and  the 
ordnance  departments,  who  had  been  my  com- 
pagnons  du  voyage  from  Wytheville;  but  the 
military  ardor  which  impelled  me  to  seek  the 
front  before  the  war  abruptly  closed,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  seemed  not  to  be  shared  by 
these  "bomb-proofs;"  they  would  remain  at 
their  posts  of  duty  in  Abingdon,  they  said. 
But  the  conductor,  a  one-armed  veteran  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  A  hasty 
consultation  with  him  and  the  engine-driver, 
a  representation  of  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing from  Bristol  the  stores  and  munitions, 
which  I  learned  were  in  that  depot,  if  they 
were  endangered — and  the  train  was  moved, 
I  being  the  only  passenger. 

At  Bristol  we  found  confirmation  of  the 
rumors  that  had  reached  us  at  Abingdon. 
Here  was  hurrying  to  and  fro;  clerks  and 
attaches  of  supply  departments  were  busily 
preparing  to  evacuate  Bristol  for  a  post  of 
duty  further  to  the  rear;  some  stores  were 
piled  on  the  station  platform  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  Abingdon  by  the  train  just  ar- 
rived, and  which,  it  appears,  was  expected; 
small  squads  from  Colonel  Morgan's  battal- 
ion came  in  on  jaded  horses,  and  reported 
the  capture  of  that  officer  and  about  one 
hundred  men,  with  the  brigade  wagons,  at 
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Clinch  River,  and  said  that  the  Federal  cav- 
alry were  but  a  few  hours  behind  them.  Soon 
the  body  of  "the  old  command,"  from  whom 
I  had  been  separated  by  the  fortune  of  war 
more  than  a  year,  and  which  then  was  two 
thousand  strong,  came  in  sight,  led  by  Colonel 
Napier,  familiarly  nick-named  "  Old  Napper  " 
by  the  soldiers  who  loved  and  admired  him. 
Mounting  a  led  horse  loaned  me  by  Captain 
Charlton  Morgan,  I  rode  out  to  meet  the 
brigade — or,  rather,  what  was  left  of  it,  for 
alas!  it  numbered  now  scarce  three  hundred 
men.  Only  about  one  fourth  of  the  division 
led  by  Morgan  through  Indiana  and  Ohio 
in  1863  had  escaped  capture,  it  will  be  re- 
membered;  these  had  afterward  served  in 
many  pitched  battles  and  engagements,  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  from  Knox- 
ville  to  Bristol,  and  by  such  attrition  had 
been  worn  down:  war  had  played  havoc  with 
those  noble  fellows!  Most  of  my  old  com- 
rades grasped  my  hand  in  silence,  for  their 
memories,  like  mine,  reverted  to  a  former 
day  when  Morgan  lived  and  the  future  was 
full  of  promise  to  our  arms. 

The  brigade  was  temporarily  cantoned  in 
Bristol,  horses  and  men  were  rested  and  fed, 
pickets  were  posted,  and  scouts  sent  to  ob- 
serve the  enemy  and  learn  his  strength  and 
movements.  General  Duke  with  his  staff  soon 
arrived,  and  I  reported  to  him  for  duty,  and 
was  assigned  to  my  old  position  of  Adjutant- 
General,  relieving  the  efficient  aid,  Captain 
George  W.  Hunt,  who  had  been  acting  in  that 
capacity. 

The  department  of  Southwest  Virginia  was 
commanded  by  Major-General  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge. The  brigadiers  were  Duke,  Cosby, 
Giltner,  and  Yaughan;  but  the  "brigades" 
were  merely  remnants  of  former  well-organ- 
ized commands,  and,  all  told,  numbered  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred  effective  mounted 
men,  and  one  field  battery.  Of  these  brigades 
Yaughan's  was  by  far  the  strongest  numer- 
ically, counting  about  fourteen  hundred;  but  as 
this  body  of  gallant  Tennesseeans,  posted  on 
the  extreme  left  flank  of  the  extended  lines 
guarding  the  Tennessee  frontier,  was  cut  off 
from  the  brigades  east  of  it  by  the  dashing 
advance  of  the  Federal  troops,  after  the  first 
assault  of  Colonel  Morgan's  battalion  at  Rog- 
ersville,  and  did  not  subsequently,  during  the 
two  weeks'  invasion,  rejoin  them  or  co-operate 
with  them,  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
hors  du  combat.  About  nine  hundred  cavalry 
and  a  few  hundred  infantry  "  reserves,"  to- 


gether with  the  aforementioned  battery  of 
three  pieces,  constituted  the  army  for  repelling 
the  forayers. 

It  was  the  13th  day  of  December.  Our  scouts 
and  spies,  returning  toward  nightfall,  informed 
us  that  the  invading  force  numbered  about 
six  thousand  men,  composed  of  Burbridge's 
division,  Gillem's  brigade,  and  a  brigade  of 
negro  troops,  and  was  commanded  by  General 
Stoneman.  This  force  was  reported  to  be  ad- 
vancing toward  Bristol  at  such  a  pace  as  to 
reach  the  village  about  midnight.  "We,  of 
course,  inferred  that  a  "  raid  "  with  the  primary 
object  of  attempting  the  destruction  of  the 
Confederate  salt-works  at  Saltville  was  con- 
templated by  General  Stoneman.  Such  sup- 
plies as  could  be  hastily  packed,  and  such 
"  department "  agents  and  camp-followers  as 
had  not  already  sought  a  more  salubrious 
climate,  were  shipped  to  Abingdon,  with  the 
prudential  view  of  further  retirement  as  the 
enemy  progressed.  "Not  caring  to  make  a 
fight "  with  three  hundred  against  six  thou- 
sand men,  Duke  withdrew  his  column  in  the 
direction  of  Abingdon,  as  Stoneman  entered 
Bristol,  shortly  after  midnight.  Reaching  Ab- 
ingdon, we  learned  that  Breckinridge  had  as- 
sembled Cosby's  and  Giltner's  "brigades"  and 
the  "reserves  "  at  Saltville,  and  there  awaited 
the  Federal  attack.  Duke  received  orders  to 
join  him  there,  and  moved  rapidly,  after  ascer- 
taining that  the  enemy,  following  us  through 
Abingdon  and  inducing  "  the  bomb-proof  bri- 
gade" to  retire  to  a  new  post  of  duty  at 
Wytheville,  had  proceeded  toward  Glade 
Springs.  WTe  reached  Saltville  before  noon 
on  the  15th,  having  halted  but  a  few  hours 
since  setting  out  from  Bristol. 

At  sunset  of  that  day,  the  raiders  having 
been  reported  as  camping  at  Glade  Springs 
and  sending  out  detachments  to  forage  in  the 
vicinity  and  to  demonstrate  against  Wythe- 
ville, Duke  was  detailed  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  the  best  mounted,  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  of  the  enemy's  column  and  to  as- 
sail any  scouting  party  on  devilish  errand 
bent.  Passing  through  McCall's  Gap  under 
the  guidance  of  a  native  mountaineer,  Duke 
pushed  on  toward  the  main  road,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  strike  several  miles  east  of  the  ene- 
my's camp  at  Glade  Springs.  As  we  drew 
near  the  turnpike  the  General  and  I  moved 
forward  in  line  with  the  guide  and  the  ad- 
vanced vidette,  having  closed  the  column  well 
up  on  the  several  videttes  behind,  and  had 
hardly  done  so  when  we  came  on  a  picket 
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force.  After  an  exchange  of  rattling  shots, 
which  did  no  damage  except  to  empty  the 
guide's  saddle  and  cause  that  valorous  farmer 
to  seek  on  foot  his  native  hills  once  more, 
Duke  charged  the  picket  base  and  drove  the 
guard  before  him  to  the  main  road.  The 
sound  of  bugles  blowing  "  boots  and  sad- 
dle" from  many  quarters,  the  camp-fires, 
"like  an  Alexandrine  line,  long  drawn  out," 
that  now  flashed  before  us,  and  the  bustle  of 
men  and  neighing,  snorting,  and  stamping  of 
horses  getting  into  array  of  battle,  satisfied  us 
that  Stoneman  was  here  with  his  main  force. 
Keeping  up  the  excitement  for  a  time,  General 
Duke  posted  pickets  to  watch  the  enemy,  and 
retired  about  a  mile  to  await  daylight.  The 
night  was  pitch  dark  in  the  valley,  though 
starlit,  and  since  our  guide  had  absconded, 
further  movement  was  deemed  unwise  unless 
compelled  by  the  enemy.  The  detachment 
was  deployed  in  an  old  corn-field  along  a  rail- 
fence  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain  road, 
pickets  were  thrown  out  toward  the  gap,  and 
because  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and 
the  enemy  altogether  ignorant  of  our  force 
and  intentions,  fires  were  permitted. 

After  this  disposition  the  General  and  I 
withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  worm-fence  lining 
the  road,  and  about  fifty  yards  from  the  picket 
base.  Gathering  the  standing  corn-stalks,  we 
made  a  bed  and  laid  down,  each  rolling  in  his 
blanket,  and  were  soon  fast  asleep.  Just  be- 
fore day  we  wakened  simultaneously,  dimly 
conscious  of  what  seemed  gigantic  figures,  in 
military  overcoats  with  long  capes,  sitting  on 
their  horses,  in  the  road  hard  by.  We  hast- 
ened to  our  lines,  mounted  and  formed  the  men 
and  awaited  developments.  Day  soon  breaking 
showed  to  us  a  force  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
men  forming  in  line  of  battle  in  the  opposite 
field,  about  a  half  mile  off.  They  doubtless 
heard  the  beats  of  horse  hoofs  on  the  road  as 
our  pickets,  when  recalled,  galloped  in,  and 
tancied  a  larger  force  in  our  neighborhood. 
Duke,  of  course,  couldn't  hazard  a  fight,  even 
with  equal  numbers,  when  another  force,  five 
thousand  strong,  was  within  a  few  minutes' 
ride.  So  we  regarded  one  another  for  a  time, 
while  the  big-mouthed  men  of  both  lines  passed 
the  compliments  of  the  season  in  terms  accen- 
tuated by  a  somewhat  unreserved  profanity. 
Then  we  wheeled  into  eo'umn  to  the  right, 
and  marched  in  common  time  toward  a  wooded 
ridge,  unpursued  by  the  Federals.  Along  the 
crest  of  this  ridge,  guided  by  a  native  whom 
chance  threw  in  our  way,  by  a  hardly  practi- 


cable route,  we  marched  to  the  road  leading 
through  Lyon's  Gap  to  Saltville,  entering  the 
defenses  of  that  post  about  three  o'clock  p.  m., 
on  the  16th. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Breckinridge  was  ad- 
vised that  the  enemy  had  sent  out  strong  de- 
tachments toward  Wytheville  and  to  the  lead 
mines  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  main 
column  still  halted  near  Seven-Mile  Ford,  with 
the  intention  of  following  to  Wytheville  more 
slowly.  Leaving  the  infantry  reserves  at  Salt- 
ville, reinforced  by  seventy-five  or  eighty  cav- 
alrymen whose  horses  had  become  disabled,  he 
determined  to  pursue  Stoneman's  main  body 
with  Cosby's,  Giltner's,  and  Duke's  "  brigades," 
numbering  less  than  eight  hundred.  He  wished 
by  repeated  attacks  to  hinder  the  enemy's  raid, 
and  to  so  harass  and  annoy  him  with  his  hand- 
ful of  men  as  to  compel  him  to  shorten  his 
campaign  and  hasten  from  the  State. 

We  left  Saltville  that  night;  and  next 
morning  reached  the  main  road  about  seven 
miles  from  Marion,  where  a  halt  was  called  to 
feed  and  await  reports  from  scouting  parties 
sent  in  advance.  The  tedium  of  this  halt  of 
several  hours  was  relieved  to  some  extent  by 
the  trial  by  court  martial  of  three  deserters 
captured  the  night  before  by  scouts  in  a  light 
skirmish  with  a  band  of  the  raiders.  As  these 
deserters  were  taken  flagrante  delictu,  the  case 
was  speedily  adjudged,  and  the  delinquents 
were  "shot  to  death  with  musquetry"  in  a 
neighboring  field,  in  view  of  the  troops.  Pend- 
ing the  execution  of  these  miscreants,  General 
Breckinridge  was  in  receipt  of  definite  infor- 
mation from  the  scouts,  and  of  dispatches  from 
Colonel  Wycher,  who  commanded  an  "inde- 
pendent "  battalion  of  about  sixty  Virginians, 
which  announced  that  the  latter  had  overtaken 
the  Federal  rear  guard  early  in  the  morning, 
at  Marion,  and  had  driven  it  to  Mount  Airy. 
"  We  are  pushing  them  hard,  and  are  giving 
it  to  them  at  every  jump,"  wrote  the  impetuous 
Virginian  in  his  first  several  dispatches.  Later, 
the  colonel  seemed  more  guarded  as  well  in  his 
actions  as  in  the  language  of  his  reports:  "I 
am  observing  Stoneman's  column;  I  have 
several  prisoners."  A  few  more  couriers  came 
up  with  dispatches,  the  tenor  of  which  led  us 
to  suspect  that  the  colonel  had  caught  a  Tar- 
tar: "I  am  retiring  slowly  toward  Marion  — 
am  having  a  lively  time — send  me  thirty  or 
forty  men."  Our  column  was  set  in  motion. 
When  we  approached  Marion,  one  of  Wycher's 
couriers  came  rattling  up  to  General  Breckin- 
ridge; "  Gener'l,"  he  said,  "  the  colonel  has  been 
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pirootin'  round  the  Yanks  a  few  hours,  an'  now 
they're  givin'  him  goss;  he  says  can't  you  send 
him  a  hunderd  men ;  he  says  he  kin  hold  'em 
up  with  a  hunderd  more."  "  Tell  him  I  am 
coming  with  seven  hundred,"  remarked  Breck- 
inridge. We  pressed  on  through  Marion,  and 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  village  met  Wycher 
coming  in  a  canter,  hotly  pursued  by  a  strong 
force  of  Federals,  with  whom  he  was  keeping 
up  a  running  fire;  apparently  they  were  "giv- 
ing it  "  to  him  "  at  every  jump." 

Duke,  in  his  interesting  "  History  of  Mor- 
gan's Cavalry,"  thus  describes  the  beginning 
of  the  memorable  engagement  of  Marion 
Heights :  "  Cosby's  brigade,  which  was  in  front 
of  our  column,  at  once  attacked,  and  the  whole 
command  having  been  deployed  and  moved 
up,  the  enemy  were  easily  driven  back  across 
the  creek,  two  miles  beyond  Marion.  Giltner 
and  Cosby  halted  without  crossing  the  creek. 
My  brigade  crossed  and  pressed  the  Federals 
back  some  distance  further  on  the  right  of 
our  line  of  advance.  Night  coming  on,  I 
took  a  position  on  a  commanding  ridge,  which 
stretches  from  the  creek  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection. My  left  flank  rested  near  the  ford  at 
which  we  had  crossed,  and  my  line  was  at  an 
obtuse  angle  with  that  of  the  other  brigades, 
which  had  not  crossed,  and  inclining  toward 
the  position  of  the  enemy."  Cosby  occupied  a 
hill  to  the  left  of  the  creek,  from  which  he  had 
gallantly  driven  the  enemy  deployed  there; 
but  my  recollection  is  that  his  brigade  bore 
subsequently  little,  if  any  part  in  the  hotly 
fought  battle.  The  creek  above  mentioned 
flowed  through  a  valley  separating  Cosby's  hill 
and  the  ridge,  on  the  crest  of  which  Duke's 
line  extended.  Giltner's  line  touched  our 
(Duke's)  left,  and  stretched  across  the  valley; 
a  position  that  could  not  be  assailed,  but  which 
enabled  Giltner  to  cover  the  declivity  in  front 
of  our  left  by  an  enfilading  fire.  The  Federals 
occupied  a  range  of  hills  facing  our  line,  dis- 
tant about  a  thousand  yards.  Desultory  firing 
was  kept  up  throughout  the  night.  Feeling 
assured  that  if  the  fight  was  continued  the 
next  day,  our  line  would  bear  the  brunt  of  it, 
General  Duke  ordered  breastworks  to  be  con- 
structed of  logs,  rails,  brushwood,  and  such 
other  improvised  materials,  along  the  left  and 
a  portion  of  the  center  of  our  line  where  prac- 
ticable. When  the  morning  dawned  "  we  had 
evidence  that  Stoneman's  entire  force  had  ar- 
rived and  was  confronting  us."  The  field  re- 
turn showed  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three 
men  under  Breckinridge;  of  these  two  hun- 


dred and  twenty  were  in  line,  dismounted, 
under  General  Duke — our  horses  were  in  the 
hollow  behind  us,  guarded  by  about  a  dozen 
men.  These  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  were 
deployed  about  ten  feet  apart,  forming  a  skir- 
mish line  nearly  half  a  mile  long — a  line, 
Wycher  said,  thinner  than  a  shoe-string — and 
faced  an  army  of  fifty-five  hundred. 

We  were  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Federal  General  Stoneman. 
About  sunrise  our  center  was  charged  by 
about  twelve  hundred  men  on  foot,  but  by 
closing  up  the  files  on  the  right  and  left  (which 
portions  of  the  line  were  thereby  left  abso- 
lutely unguarded)  we  showed  a  pretty  good 
front,  and  repelled  the  attack.  Thencefor- 
ward, at  short  intervals,  until  about  throe 
o'clock,  "  rushes  "  were  repeatedly  made  at  our 
slim  string  of  skirmishers.  I  think  there  were 
thirteen  charges  made  during  that  period  of 
eight  hours.  Sometimes  the  advance  would  be 
made  in  two  columns,  sometimes  in  three  col- 
umns of  eight  or  nine  hundred  white  troops 
each;  oftener  the  negro  brigade  in  two  col- 
umns, about  fourteen  hundred  strong,  would 
be  pushed  in  front,  and  pressed  on  by  a  body 
of  white  troops  close  in  their  rear,  would  rush 
shouting  to  the  assault.  Our  fire  would  be 
reserved  until  they  came  within  eight  or  ten 
paces,  when  the  Enfields  would  be  flashed,  and 
then  the  men,  rising  with  Colt's  "navies," 
would  deliver  fire  in  their  faces.  Invariably 
the  attacking  lines  wavered,  then  gave  way 
and  fled  pell-mell,  often  pursued  down  the  hill 
by  the  assailed  in  the  frenzy  born  of  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight. 

Two  of  these  charges  were  especially  fierce 
— one  on  the  right  and  center,  which  Captains 
Lea  and  Messick  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  were  holding — the  other  on  the 
left,  where  Napier  with  a  hundred  stood  at 
bay.  I  did  not,  myself,  witness  the  former 
assault.  It  seems  that  our  friend  Wycher  had 
been  sent  by  General  Breckinridge  to  report 
to  General  Duke  a  short  time  before,  and  had 
been  ordered  to  reinforce  Captain  Lea.  I 
quote  from  General  Duke:* 

"  The  enemy  came  in  two  lines,  each  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  strong.  The  front  line  swung 
first  one  end  foremost  and  then  the  other,  as  it 
came  on  at  the  double-quick,  and  my  line,  fac- 
ing to  the  right  and  left,  massed  alternately  at 
the  threatened  points.  This  time  the  Fed- 
erals came  up  so  close  to  us  that  I  believed 

-History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,  by  Basil  W.  Duke. 
Cincinnati:  Miami  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  1867. 
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the  position  lost.  Their  repulse  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  Captain  Lea  and  Col- 
onel "Wycher,  so  far  as  the  efforts  of  officers 
contributed  to  a  victory  which  nothing  but  the 
unflinching  courage  of  the  men  could  have 
secured.  The  first  line,  after  driving  us  nearly  a 
hundred  yards  and  completely  turning  our 
right,  finally  recoiled,  and  the  second  ran  as 
early.  But  they  left  many  dead  behind.  Our 
loss  was  surprisingly  small ;  the  enemy  fired 
heavy  volleys,  but  too  high." 

"  Old  Napper,"  as  I  have  said,  commanded 
about  one  hundred  men  posted  on  the  left.  I 
had  just  borne  him  orders,  and  aided  by  Sam. 
Murrell,  of  Duke's  staff,  distributed  ten  rounds 
of  rifle  and  fifteen  rounds  of  pistol  cartridges, 
when  the  rush  came,  the  negro  brigade  in  the 
lead.  Our  Enfields  volleyed  and  many  fell, 
but  on  they  came.  Some  leaped  the  barricade 
and  with  clubbed  guns  laid  about  them  right 
and  left;  but  the  rifle-club  proved  of  little 
avail  against  the  "navy:"  none  of  these  ad- 
venturers returned.  Some  fell  dead  across 
the  defenses.  Then  followed  a  stampede, 
"  Old  Napper,"  bareheaded  and  bloody  from  a 
scratch  on  his  cheek,  in  the  midst  of  his  boys 
as  they  swept  down  the  hill  on  the  heels  of 
the  panic-stricken  blacks.  The  white  line  sup- 
porting the  "  colored  troops,"  when  they  saw 
the  barriers  stormed,  and,  as  they  supposed, 
carried,  had  wheeled  into  column  by  platoons 
to  the  left  oblique,  with  the  intention  to  assail 
our  center,  but  had  not  more  than  half  crossed 
the  hill  in  front  of  Colonel  Napier,  when  blue- 
coated  blacks  and  gray-jacketed  rebels,  inhar- 
moniously  commingled,  struck  their  right 
flanks,  filled  the  intervals  between  the  pla- 
toons, and  bore  them  along,  astounded  at  the 
suddenness  and  singularity  of  the  onset.  Some 
resistance  was  offered  by  blue-coats  who  had 
not  lost  their  wits,  when  they  found  them- 
selves side  by  side  with  Confederates,  but  they 
could  not  stop  the  flight  of  those  already  mad- 
dened by  fear.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we 
halted,  while  the  Federals  ran  on.  As  we 
marched  up  the  hill  again,  Giltner's  men,  who 
had  witnessed  the  affair,  yelled  themselves 
hoarse  with  hurrahs:  "O,  my  old  bull-dog!" 
they  screamed  at  Old  Napper;  "  O,  my  wild- 
cats!"  "  O,  my  blue-hen's  chicks !  "  "  They  got 
their  salt  this  time!"  "You're  gittin'  your 
rights  now,  boys!"  "  O,  my  Kain-tuck-i- 
ans  !  "  they  vociferated  with  shrieks  and  yells 
that  split  the  frosty  air.  Our  boys  bore  the 
complimentary  banter  meekly;  they  knew  the 
dangers  they  had  just  passed,  and  did  not 


much  relish  the  thought  that  maybe  the  affair 
would  be  repeated  during  the  hour,  with  a 
change  of  programme. 

This  was  the  last  attack.  Hopeless  of  driv- 
ing us  from  our  naturally  strong  position, 
Stoneman  desisted.  But  sharp  -  shooting  at 
long  taw  continued,  as  also  it  had  been  the 
order  of  the  day  during  the  lulls  in  fighting  at 
close  quarters.  Several  of  our  men  were 
picked  off  by  the  enemy's  skillful  marksmen, 
and  I  saw  a  few  of  their  officers  fall  when 
marshaling  their  columns.  The  Federal  Colo- 
nel B  ,  commanding  a  brigade  of  Bur- 
bridge's  division,  was  thus  killed  at  a  distance 
of  about  eight  hundred  yards.  As  at  that  time 
we  had  but  two  or  three  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, I  had  ordered  the  crack-shots  in  my 

neighborhood  to  cease  firing.    Billy  C  r 

remonstrated ;  "I  have  just  wiped  her  out  and 
set  her  sights,"  he  explained,  "  and  I  ain't  had 
a  shot  at  that  fellow  on  the  white  horse  yet." 
Taking  my  permission  for  granted,  Billy  laid 
his  rifle  on  a  log,  took  a  rather  long  aim,  as  the 
officer's  horse  was  restless,  and  fired.  An  in- 
stant after  the  officer  threw  up  both  hands 
above  his  head,  then  fell  headlong  from  the 
saddle,  dead. 

Our  success  in  repelling  the  repeated  assaults 
on  our  lines  was  due  largely  to  the  steepness 
of  the  approach,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  negro 
brigade  was  so  often  put  in  the  front;  their 
inevitable  rout  bore  back  the  supporting  white 
line. 

Our  ammunition  was  exhausted  three  times, 
but  a  new  supply  was  happily  obtained  from  a 
department  ordnance  wagon  in  the  rear.  Our 
loss  was  trivial — seventeen  killed  and  wounded, 
I  think.  That  of  the  enemy  was  heavy,  being 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  men  engaged 
on  our  side.  I  had  been  in  many  engagements, 
but  never  saw  one  so  hotly  contested  ;  nor  have 
I  read  or  heard  of  one  where  so  small  a  force 
repulsed  such  determined  onslaughts  of  a  vastly 
superior  force.  Our  position  was  undoubtedly 
strong,  although  hastily  assumed.  General 
Breckinridge  complimented  us  by  declaring 
that  "no  troops  could  have  fought  better  or 
more  successfully  than  those  which  held  the 
right."  Duke's  brigade  was  afterward  called  by 
the  other  commands  of  the  department  "The 
Bull-dog  Brigade,"  from  the  epithet  shied  by 
Giltner's  men  at  Colonel  Napier,  as  the  old 
hero  climbed  back  to  his  post,  victorious  over 
twenty  times  his  numbers. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  Federal  staff-officer 
present  at  this  battle,  that  the  common  estimate 
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of  Breckinridge's  force  by  Stoneman's  officers 
put  its  numbers  at  seven  thousand ! 

After  nightfall,  our  ammunition  giving  out 
without  the  means  of  replenishment,  Breckin- 
ridge determined  to  withdraw.  Fires  were 
lighted  along  the  line,  and  a  few  men  left  to 
keep  them  up  and  to  further  deceive  as  well 
as  observe  the  enemy.  We  countermarched 
through  Marion  and  by  mountian  passes  into 
Rye  Valley,  and  thus  circuitously  re-entered 
the  main  road  at  Mount  Airy,  thirteen  miles 
from  Marion.  Here  Breckinridge  learned  that 
Stoneman  had  waited  at  Marion  Heights  until 
after  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
and  then  had  pushed  on  toward  Saltville.  He 
felt  little  confidence  that  the  garrison  of  un- 
seasoned reserves  would  hold  out  long,  and 
dispatched  Duke  to  their  relief  with  details  of 
select  men  and  horses  from  the  several  brig- 
ades, amounting  to  three  hundred.  We  ar- 
rived near  Saltville  the  next  morning  at  day- 
light, after  a  fearfully  cold  ride  through  the 
night.  So  bitterly  cold,  indeed,  was  the  morn- 
ing of  December  20th  that,  being  ordered  by 
General  Duke  to  take  the  details  from  Dy- 
mond's  and  Webber's  battalions  and  put  them 
forward  to  discover  whether,  as  we  suspected, 
Saltville  had  fallen,  I  found  myself  unable  to 
dismount.  Embarrassed  by  this  and  by  the 
reflection  that  I  would  be  surely  picked  from 
the  saddle,  if  I  approached  the  defenses  on 
horseback,  I  was  greatly  relieved  when  Colo- 
nel Dymond  held  to  my  willing  lips  a  canteen 
of  "  pine-top,"  "  hot  from  the  still  of  a  moon- 
shiner," he  urged  as  a  recommendation.  The 
stuff  was  so  ineffably  vile,  that  now,  as  I  write, 
more  than  twenty  years  after,  the  very  recol- 
lection of  its  flavor  nauseates  me;  but  the 
draught  thawed  my  half-frozen  limbs,  and,  as 
Dymond  would  always  have  it,  saved  my  life 
by  keeping  me  from  being  shot. 

Our  skirmish  line  soon  felt  the  enemy,  in- 
trenched at  Saltville,  one  man  having  been 
killed  during  the  reconnoissance.  Other  scouts 
reported  that  the  Federals  held  all  the  en- 
trances. General  Duke  then  fell  back  and  went 
into  camp.  The  camp-fires  were  very  grateful 
to  our  shivering  troops;  since  the  13th  we 
had  warmed  at  only  one  other  fire,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  thermometers,  if  obtainable, 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  registered  at  or  about 
zero.  For  a  week  our  troops  had  subsisted  on 
scant  rations  of  "  hard  tack  "  biscuit  and  raw 
bacon,  occasionally  supplemented  by  a  few 
bites  from  one  of  the  ten  ears  of  corn  daily  fed 
to  our  horses — food  not  altogether  unpalatable, 
Vol.  1-3. 


but  somewhat  difficult  of  mastication.  We 
had  slept  but  little.  Some  of  our  horses  suffer- 
ed from  a  virulent  disease  resembling  scratches, 
called  "  foot-evil,"  caused  doubtless  by  contin- 
uous exposure  to  the  severe  cold.  Their  feet 
and  lower  legs  would  swell,  and  longitudinal 
rifts  would  appear  from  the  hoof  to  the  pastern 
joint  and  even  higher.  Most  of  the  horses 
heretofore  alluded  to  as  "  disabled  "  or  "  unser- 
viceable "  were  thus  painfully  afflicted. 

On  the  23d  the  enemy  left  Saltville,  march- 
ing toward  Pound  Gap.  He  had  probably  ac- 
complished the  purposes  of  the  raid,  so  far  as 
the  destruction  of  property  was  concerned: 
stores  had  been  destroyed  at  Bristol  and  at 
Wytheville,  the  lead  mines  near  the  latter  post 
had  been  seriously  injured,  and  the  salt  wells 
at  Saltville  were  filled ;  but  the  cost  had  not 
been  counted  by  the  Federal  general.  I  shud- 
der to  tell  it. 

We  pursued.  As  we  ascended  the  steep 
mountain  road  leading  from  Saltville  the 
cold  intensified  so  as  to  test  the  greatest  pow- 
ers of  endurance.  Men  beat  their  breasts  to 
promote  a  more  vigorous  circulation,  or,  dis- 
mounting, limped  on  benumbed  feet  beside 
their  hobbling  horses.  The  necks,  breasts, 
and  fore-legs  of  the  horses  were  covered  with 
clinging  sheets  of  frozen  breath,  or  blood  that 
had  oozed  from  fissures  in  their  swollen  nos- 
trils. Often  their  lips  were  sealed  by  the  frost 
to  the  steel  bits,  or  protruded  livid  and  ragged 
with  icicles  of  blood.  Soon  we  met  indica- 
tions of  the  still  greater  suffering  of  our  foes. 
Horses  dead  from  cold  were  seen  along  the 
road,  frozen  stiff  in  every  imaginable  attitude; 
some  leaned  against  the  perpendicular  cliff  on 
the  right,  with  legs  swollen  to  an  enormous 
size,  and  split  open  to  the  bone  from  knee  to 
hoof ;  some  knelt  with  muzzles  cemented  to 
the  hard  earth  by  blood ;  others  lay  prone, 
but  with  heads  upraised;  I  saw  two — mates 
perhaps — which,  in  the  agony  of  final  dissolu- 
tion, apparently  had  touched  lips  in  mutual 
osculation,  and  stood  with  their  mouths  glued 
together  by  the  killing  frost.  The  march  of 
the  Federal  cavalry  was  marked  by  dead 
horses.  These  corpses  actually  impeded  our 
pursuit ;  sometimes  six  or  eight  lay  in  one 
heap;  once  I  counted  two  hundred  in  one 
mile.  The  attitudes  of  these  dead  horses  would 
have  seemed  grotesque,  were  they  not  so  piti- 
ful ;  the  pity  of  it  all  would  have  moved  us  to 
tears,  had  not  the  sight  been  so  horrifying. 

Guns,  cartridge-boxes,  bridles  and  saddles 
strewed  the  road  thick.    Broken  wagon-bodies 
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and  wheels,  caissons  and  gun-carriages  occa- 
sionally blocked  our  way. 

At  Hyter's  Gap  the  road  forked,  Gillem's 
brigade  returning  to  Tennessee,  and  the  rest 
going  to  Kentucky.  Both  roads,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  bore  their  ghastly  burdens  of 
frozen  horses.  We  followed  the  right-hand 
road  after  Burbridge's  division.  All  night  we 
followed.  The  next  day  we  struck  the  rear 
guard  of  the  retreating  columns. 

These  men  were,  strictly  speaking,  not  the 
rear  guard  of  the  enemy — they  merely  lin- 
gered in  the  rear.  They  would  surrender 
without  resistance.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
our  horses  to  have  been  pressed  into  a  trot  or 
gallop,  we  could  have  captured  a  large  part  of 
this  command.  As  it  was,  we  were  encum- 
bered, and  told  the  prisoners  to  seek  shelter 
and  warmth  at  the  nearest  houses.  Some  of 
■our  own  men  accompanying  them,  not  as 
guard  but  as  fellow-sufferers,  found  the  farm- 
houses already  full  of  boys  in  blue,  sacrificed 
to  the  Moloch  of  these  mountains.  You  may 
think  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  horses,  dead  as 
I  have  said,  horrible;  what  think  you — you 
who  have  never  seen  war,  but  have  read  of  its 
"pomp  and  pride  and  circumstance,"  and  per- 
chance have  glorified  the  butchery  of  it — what 


think  you  of  men  lying  on  bed  or  floor,  some 
of  them  in  the  article  of  death,  frozen,  as  were 
their  dumb  beasts  by  the  roadside?  The 
hands  of  some  of  these  gallant  men  were  so 
swollen  they  looked  like  boxing-gloves,  and 
they  were  cracked  with  bleeding  fissures  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Their  legs,  from 
which  pantaloons  had  been  ripped,  looked  as 
if  affected  by  elephantiasis ;  their  feet,  from 
which  boots  had  been  cut,  were  a  shapeless 
mass ;  legs  and  feet  seemed  red  like  the  shells 
of  boiled  lobsters,  and  were  split  in  bloody 
cracks  like  the  hands. 

"When  the  limbs  rotted,  these  men  died  in 
agony.    Amputation  saved  no  life. 

Afterward,  as  we  continued  to  pursue,  we 
overtook  men  afoot,  sitting  or  lying  in  the 
road,  more  miserable  than  their  comrades  who 
had  tottered  to  a  hospitable  house.  These  frozen 
wretches  begged  us  to  end  their  sufferings  by 
shooting  them.  Perhaps  a  genuine  feeling  of 
humanity  should  have  dictated  this  course,  but 
our  moral  apperceptions  had  been  dulled  by 
four  years  of  war,  and  our  hearts  had  become 
callous ;  so  we  bore  the  unfortunates  to  quar- 
ters where  they  died  in  slow  torture. 

We  quitted  pursuit  at  Clinch  River,  fifty- 
two  miles  from  Saltville.        ^  j  £>at^. 


TO  PYRRHA. 

{Horace,  Book  I,  Ode  V.) 

What  youth  so  elegant,  faint  with  perfumery, 

Presses  thee  tenderly,  now,  on  the  roses 

In  the  cool  shade  of  thy  grotto,  0  Pyrrha  ? 

For  whom,  dost  thou,  now  bind  up  thy  yellow  hair, 

Simple,  and  daintily? 

Ah  !  but  how  often  yet 
He  shall  sigh  bitterly  over  thy  faithlessness, 
And  fickle  deities  ! 

He  who  now,  credulous, 
Trusts  to  thee,  seeing  thee  placidly  beautiful ; 
What  will  his  wonder  be,  when  the  rough  seas  arise 
Dark  with  the  hurricane  ! 

Ah !  when  he  hopefully, 
Deems  thou  wilt  ever  be  gentle  and  lovable ; 
Of  the  winds  treacherous,  he  is  unmindful ! 

Woe  to  them  who,  untried,  find  thee  alluring ! 

My  votive  tablet,  there,  high  on  the  temple  wall, 

Tells  I  have  gratefully  hung  my  wet  garments  up, 

To  the  god  consecrate,  ruling  that  Sea  !  G.  M.  D. 
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ONE  who  examines  the  somewhat  crude  and 
nebulous  material  of  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  war  literature  which  took  the 
shape  of  verse,  must  soon  discover  through  the 
artistic  haze  many  a  luminous,  star-like  lyric 
shining  by  its  own  inherent  light. 

Others,  again,  confront  us  with  a  lurid, 
threatening  glow ;  lines  scrawled,  as  it  were, 
in  fiery  haste  upon  some  ghastly  surface  by  a 
sword-point  dipped  in  blood ! 

All  these  songs,  however,  differing  as  they 
do  to  a  vast  extent  in  regard  to  special  topics, 
mode  of  conception  and  execution,  degrees  of 
talent,  or  of  no  talent,  are  marked  by  one 
dominant  characteristic,  intense  and  passion- 
ate sincerity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hearts  of  the  writ- 
ers were  stirred  to  their  profoundest  depths, 
alive  with  hope,  enthusiasm,  courage,  devotion. 
To  re-peruse  them  now  is  to  awaken  a  thou- 
sand fervent  associations.  Through  such  lyric 
veins  and  arteries  the  hot  Southern  blood 
seemed  to  course  in  fiery  rhythm  for  four 
memorable  years  of  glory  and  vicissitude. 

But  the  glory  has  departed.  "Ilium  fuit" 
is  the  sole  refrain  to-day  of  the  music  which 
once  pealed  so  proudly.  The  poets  them- 
selves— those  who  still  live — can  expect  no 
longer  "  Vincenso  delle  lodi"  the  incense  of 
praise,  but  rather,  in  the  words  of  the  stern 
Italian  proverb,  "  la  mirra  disavventura"  the 
myrrh  of  misfortune,  perhaps  in  certain  quar- 
ters "  la  mirra  maldicenza"  the  bitterness  of 
calumny.  Nevertheless  in  poetry,  although  it 
may  be  linked  with  a  "  Lost  Cause,"  there  is 
always,  as  in  the  science  of  human  develop- 
ment, "  a  survival  of  the  fittest."  "Which  of 
these  songs  ought  to  be  ranked  as  "  fittest," 
and  therefore  likely  to  "survive?"  Let  us 
consider  that  question. 

Among  the  foremost  of  Southern  war  poets 
we  encounter  (a  trinity  of  genius)  the  names 
of  Ticknor,  Eandall,  and  Timrod.  The  first 
two  are  lyrists  par  excellence,  whose  produc- 
tions seem  almost  to  set  themselves  to  music. 

In  the  last  there  is  a  conspicuous  philosoph- 
ical element,  and  also  a  peculiar  "reserve  of 
power"  not  compatible  with  the  lyric  pure 
and  simple,  with  its  excess  of  vitality  and 
fiery  ardor. 

Dr.  Francis  O.  T*icknor,  born  in  Baldwin 
County,  Georgia,  combined  in  his  mental  and 


moral  constitution  many  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  North  and  South.  His  father,  a  New 
Jerseyman,  cultured  and  energetic,  married 
into  a  distinguished  family  of  Savannah,  and 
for  a  time  settled  in  that  city.  He  died  young, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  small  children. 
Frank,  when  of  due  age,  studied  medicine  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  graduated  with 
credit,  and  married  Miss  Rosalie  Nelson,  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  "War 
of  1812.  Soon  after  this  union  Ticknor  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  Columbus,  Georgia,  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  tradition  celebrates  as  the  scene  of  a 
desperate  Indian  battle  fought  by  torch-light ! 

In  the  leisure  moments  of  an  exacting  pro- 
fessional career  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry ; 
but  while  in  the  richest  maturity  of  his  gen- 
ius, died  somewhat  suddenly,  in  the  winter  of 
1874.  His  character  was  remarkable  for  purity, 
unselfishness,  and  elevated  purpose.  All  who 
knew  the  man  respected  and  loved  him. 

His  Muse  derived  much  of  her  inspiration 
from  patriotism.  Those  of  his  songs  prompted 
by  the  events  of  the  civil  war  are  assuredly 
his  best.  They  are  full  of  splendid  qualities, 
intensity,  concentrated  strength,  a  marvelous 
suggestiveness.  They  have,  too,  a  fine  chiv- 
alric  ring,  which  justified  a  Boston  critic  in 
calling  him  "  the  Lovelace  of  the  South." 

Another  critic*  observes  that  something  in 
the  direct,  clear,  sonorous  expression  of  many 
of  his  lines  reminds  one  of 

"  Mais  quand  le  pauvre  champagne, 
Fut  en  proie  aux  etrangers, 
Lui,  bravant  tout  les  dangers, 
Semblait  seul  tenir  la  campagne." 

With  Ticknor,  as  with  Beranger,  strength  is 
simplicity,  art  naturalness. 

Here  is  a  noble  illustration  of  his  style : 

THE  VIRGINIANS  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  knightliest  of  the  knightly  race 

That  since  the  days  of  old 
Have  kept  the  lamp  of  chivalry 

Alight  in  hearts  of  gold ; 
The  kindliest  of  the  kindly  band 

That,  rarely  hating  ease, 
Yet  rode  with  Spotswood  round  the  land, 

And  Raleigh  round  the  seas ; 

Who  climbed  the  blue  Virginian  hills 
Against  embattled  foes, 

*I.  Maurice  Thomson,  of  Indiana. 

(35) 
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And  planted  there  in  valleys  fair 

The  lily  and  the  rose ; 
Whose  fragrance  lives  in  many  lands, 

Whose  beauty  stars  the  earth 
And  lights  the  hearths  of  happy  homes 

With  loveliness  and  worth. 

We  thought  they  slept,  the  sons  who  kept 

The  names  of  noble  sires, 
And  slumbered,  while  the  darkness  crept 

Around  their  vigil-fires ; 
But  aye  the  "golden  horse-shoe  knights" 

Their  old  Dominion  keep, 
Whose  Joes  have  found  enchanted  ground, 

But  not  a  knight  asleep.'" 

A  trifle  careless  in  the  wording,  perhaps; 
but  what  verve,  and  fire  of  conception,  what 
simple  forthrightness  of  execution,  this  per- 
formance displays ! 

"  Most  poets,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  dally 
with  their  conception."  But  this  one  seizes 
his  idea  at  once,  thrusts  it  into  a  position  of 
strong  relief,  fastens  it  there,  and  is  done. 
Especially  true  is  this  of  his  "Little  Giffen;" 
a  ballad  of  such  unique  and  really  transcen- 
dent merit,  that  in  our  judgment  it  ought  to 
rank  with  the  rarest  gems  of  modern  martial 
poetry. 

Seldom  has  such  terseness  of  language,  car- 
ried almost  to  the  verge  of  abruptness,  been 
combined  with  such  inspiring  melody  and 
striking  dramatic  effect. 

The  copy  we  quote  has  the  advantage  of  its 
author's  first  revision. 

LITTLE  GIFFEN. 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire, 
Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire, 
Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene, 
(Eighteenth  battle,  and  he  sixteen  ! ) 
Spectre  such  as  we  seldom  see, 
Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee! 

"  Take  him— and  welcome !"  the  surgeon  said  ; 
"  Much  your  doctor  can  help  the  dead  !" 
And  so  we  took  him  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  on  the  summer  air ; 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed— 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head  ! 

Weary  War  with  the  bated  breath, 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  Death. 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such  ! 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch  ' 
Still  a  glint  in  the  steel-blue  eye 
Spoke  of  the  spirit  that  wouldn't  die, 

And  didn't!  nay,  more  !  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write! 
"  Dear  Mother  "  at  first,  of  course :  and  then, 
"  Dear  Captain" — inquiring  about  the  "men." 
Captain's  answer—"  Of  eighty  and  five, 
Giffen  and  I  are  left  alive  !" 

"  Johnston's  pressed  at  the  front,  they  say!" 
Little  Giffen  was  up  and  away. 


A  tear,  his  first,  as  he  bade  good-bye, 
Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye ; 
"I'll  write,  if  spared."  There  was  news  of  a  fight, 
But  none  of  Giffen !  he  did  not  write ! 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  were  I  king 

Of  the  princely  knights  of  the  Golden  Ring, 

With  the  song  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear, 

And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 

I'd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee, 

The  whitest-soul  of  my  chivalry, 

For  little  Giffen  of  Tennessee ! 

James  R.  Randall  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839.  He 
comes  of  an  old  Maryland  stock.  His  lineage 
is  English  and  French,  with  a  pronounced 
"  dash  of  Irish  blood." 

From  his  tenth  to  his  seventeenth  year  he 
studied,  receiving  an  excellent  classical  educa- 
tion, at  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College;  but  a  few 
months  before  graduation  his  health  utterly 
failed  him.  Threatened  with  a  serious  pulmo- 
nary complaint,  his  friends  sent  him  across  the 
seas  to  the  milder  climate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Returning  in  much  improved  physical  con- 
dition he  proceeded,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  to  Louisiana,  where  he  was  made  a  Pro- 
fessor in  Poydras  College,  Parish  of  Point 
Coupee.  There,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
composed  his  famous  "  Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land." 

Removing  to  New  Orleans  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  Sunday  Delta,  a  weekly  of 
some  literary  repute.  About  this  period  he 
wrote  his  "  Eidolon,"  and  "  The  Cameo  Brace- 
let," the  latter  having  been  completed  before 
the  fall  of  the  Gulf  City. 

In  1862,  or  the  summer  of  '63,  we  find  him 
assigned  to  duty  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he 
wrote,  "There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet," 
and  "  The  Battle  Cry  of  the  South." 

The  war  at  a  close,  Randall  settled  in 
Augusta,  married  a  daughter  of  General  Mar- 
cellus  Hammond,  of  Mexican  fame,  became 
associate  editor,  and  subsequently,  in  1866, 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Constitutionalist,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  As  a  political  writer  he 
has  few  equals  in  the  United  States.  Sufficiently 
practical  in  his  views,  his  style  is  a  model  of 
blended  power  and  grace.  He  never  allows 
a  brilliant  imagination  to  get  the  better  of 
sober  judgment;  but  many  a  topic,  dull  and 
uninviting  per  se,  he  has  illuminated  and 
clothed  with  vivid  interest  through  the  charm 
of  his  poetic  manner. 

"  My  Maryland  "  was>  doubtless,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  Confederate  war-songs. 

"  I  am  bound,"  says  Mr.  Randall  himself,  in 
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a  letter  now  before  me,  "  I  am  bound  to  believe 
'Maryland'  my.  best  war  poem,  because  the 
timeliest,  the  most  sonorous,  the  one  that  iden- 
tifies me  with  a  great  cause  and  a  noble  com- 
monwealth." 

In  regard  to  the  "timeliness,"  "  identifying," 
etc.,  the  author  is  right  in  his  opinion;  but 
judged  solely  and  purely  as  a  poem,  without 
any  appeal  to  extraneous  or  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, we  hardly  think  that  this  lyric 
should  be  given  such  pre-eminence  among  the 
writer's  songs.  "  There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land 
Yet"  is  quite  as  "sonorous,"  and  once  almost 
as  "  timely." 

Mark  with  what  spirit  it  opens,  and  with 
what  unpremeditated  skill  "  sense  and  sound  " 
are  wedded ! 

By  blue  Patapsco's  billowy  dash 

The  Tyrant's  war-shout  comes, 
Along  with  the  cymbal's  fitful  clash 

And  the  growl  of  his  sullen  drums : 

We  hear  it,  we  heed  it  with  vengeful  thrills, 

And  we  shall  not  forgive  or  forget- 
There' s  faith  in  the  streams,  there's  hope  in  the  hills, 

There's  life  in  the  old  Land  yet ! 
.j.        *        *        *        *        *  * 
Still  finer,  with  a  strong  dramatic  sugges- 
tion, is  the  following : 

Our  women  have  hung  their  harps  away, 
And  they  scowl  on  your  brutal  bands, 

While  the  nimble  poniard  dares  the  day 
In  their  brave  defiant  hands; 

They  will  strip  their  tresses  to  string  our  bows 

Ere  the  Northern  sun  is  set ; 
There's  faith  in  their  unrelenting  woes— 

There's  life  in  the  old  Land  yet! 

Equally  vigorous  is  "The  Battle  Cry  of  the 
South,"  with  its  original  refrain  of — 

Ye  have  the  sword  of  the  Lion's  whelp, 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees. 

"  Fort  Pillow,"  "  a  defiant  outburst  of  out- 
raged feeling,"  would  have  delighted  Scott  or 
Macaulay  ;  while  of  "John  Pelham"  it  has  been 
justly  said  by  Mr.  "Wood  Davidson  in  his 
"  Living  Writers  of  the  South,"  "  Its  pure  and 
earnest  humanity  has  touched  a  thousand 
hearts  over  which  passed  unnoted  the  blaring 
clarion-notes  of  many  a  blood  and  thunder 
war-song  treasured  in  the  collections."  .  .  . 
"  The  Cameo  Bracelet "  embodies  a  vivid  word- 
picture,  full  of  intense  color.  Here  are  four  of 
its  best  stanzas : 

Eva  sits  on  the  ottoman  there. 

Sits  by  a  Psyche  carved  in  stone, 
With  just  such  a  face  and  just  such  an  air 

As  Esther  upon  her  throne. 


She's  sifting  lint  for  the  brave  who  bleed, 
And  I  watch  her  fingers  float  and  flow 

Over  the  linen,  as,  thread  by  thread, 
It  flakes  to  her  lap  like  snow. 

A  bracelet  clinks  on  her  delicate  wrist, 
Wrought,  as  Cellini's  were  at  Rome, 

Out  of  the  tears  of  the  Amethyst 
And  the  wan  Vesuvian  foam. 

And  full  on  the  bauble-crest  alway — 

A  cameo  image  keen  and  fine — 
Glares  thy  impetuous  knife,  Corday, 

And  the  lava-locks  are  thine ! 

Finally,  we  quote  in  full  the  poem  by  Ran- 
dall, which,  far  less  known  than  some  hitherto 
mentioned,  is  nevertheless  destined,  we  believe, 
to  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of  his 
fame. 

On  a  certain  Northern  "  memorial  day"  the 
graves  of  the  Federal  dead  were  profusely 
decked  with  flowers  in  the  Cemetery  of  Ar- 
lington. During  the  night  succeeding  a  great 
wind  arose,  and  these  floral  tributes  were  so 
blown  away  that  the  Federal  graves  were  left 
bare  and  those  of  the  Confederates  covered  by 
the  flowers  thus  strangely  transferred.  An  in- 
cident so  unusual,  impressive,  and  pathetic, 
addressed  itself  strongly  to  Randall's  imagina- 
tion.   Hence,  the  composition  of 

AT  ARLINGTON. 

The  broken  column,  reared  in  air, 
To  him  who  made  our  country  great, 

Can  almost  cast  its  shadow  where 

The  victims  of  a  grand  despair 
In  long,  long  ranks  of  death  await 

The  last,  loud  trump,  the  Judgment  Sun, 
Which  come  for  all,  and  soon  or  late 

Will  come  for  those  at  Arlington. 

In  that  vast  sepulcher  repose 
The  thousands  reaped  from  every  fray; 

The  Men  in  Blue  who  once  uprose 

In  battle  front  to  smite  their  foes — 
The  Spartan  Bands  who  wore  the  Gray. 

The  combat  o'er,  the  death-hug  done, 
In  summer  blaze  or  winter's  snows, 

They  keep  the  truce  at  Arlington. 

And,  almost  lost  in  myriad  graves 
Of  those  who  gained  th'  unequal  fight, 

Are  mounds  that  hide  Confederate  braves 

Who  reck  not  how  the  north  wind  raves, 
In  dazzling  day  or  dimmest  night. 

O'er  those  who  lost  and  those  who  won, 
Death  holds  no  parley  which  was  right — 

Jehovah  judges  Arlington ! 

The  dead  had  rest ;  the  dove  of  peace 
Brooded  o'er  both  with  equal  wings ; 

To  both  had  come  that  great  surcease, 

The  last  omnipotent  release 
From  all  the  world's  delirious  stings. 

To  bugle  deaf  and  signal  gun, 
They  slept,  like  heroes  of  old  Greece, 

Beneath  the  glebe  at  Arlington. 
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And  in  the  spring's  benignant  reign, 
The  sweet  May  woke  her  harp  of  pines ; 

Teaching  her  choir  a  thrilling  strain 

Of  jubilee  to  land  and  main, 
She  danced  in  emerald  down  the  lines. 

Denying  largess  bright  to  none, 
She  saw  no  difference  in  the  signs 

That  told  who  slept  at  Arlington. 

She  gave  her  grasses  and  her  showers 
To  all  alike  who  dreamed  in  dust ; 

Her  song-birds  wove  their  dainty  bowers 

Amid  the  jasmine  buds  and  flowers, 
And  piped  with  an  impartial  trust. 

Waifs  of  the  air  and  liberal  sun  ! 
Their  guileless  glees  were  kind  and  just 

To  friend  and  foe  at  Arlington. 

And  'mid  ttie  generous  spring  there  came 
Some  women  of  the  land  who  strove 

To  make  this  funeral  field  of  fame 

Glad  as  the  May  god's  altar  flame 
With  rosy  wreaths  of  mutual  love. 

Unmindful  who  had  lost  or  won, 
They  scorned  the  jargon  of  a  name — 

No  North,  no  South,  at  Arlington. 

Between  their  pious  thought  and  God 
Stood  files  of  men  with  brutal  steel ; 

The  garlands  placed  on  "  Rebel  sod  " 

Were  trampled  in  the  common  clod 
To  die  beneath  the  hireling's  heel. 

Facing  this  triumph  of  the  Hun, 
Our  Smoky  Caesar  gave  no  nod 

To  keep  the  peace  at  Arlington. 

Jehovah  judged,  abashing  man; 

For,  in  the  vigils  of  the  night, 
His  mighty  storm-avengers  ran 
Together  in  one  choral  clan, 

Rebuking  wrong,  rewarding  right. 
Plucking  the  wreaths  from  those  who  won, 

The  tempest  heaped  them  dewy  bright 
On  Rebel  graves  at  Arlington. 

And  when  the  morn  came,  young  and  fair, 

Brimful  of  blushes,  ripe  and  red, 
Knee-deep  in  sky  sent-roses  there, 
Nature  began  her  earliest  prayer 

Above  triumphant  Southern  dead. 
So,  in  the  dark  and  in  the  sun, 

Our  cause  survives  the  tyrant's  tread, 
And  sleeps  to  wak'e  at  Arlington. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  in  Washington,  Secre- 
tary Lamar  said  to  Randall:  "I  would  be 
content  to  go  down  to  posterity  with  '  My 
Maryland'  in  one  hand,  and  'At  Arlington' 
in  the  other !  "  A  graceful  compliment  from 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  truly  de- 
served. 

Henry  Timrod  was  born  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  December  8,  1829.  His  father, 
Win.  H.  Timrod,  of  German  extraction,  was  a 
man  of  great  though  comparatively  untrained 
mental  gifts — a  poet  by  nature,  whose  endow- 
ment of  fine,  strong  imagination  descended  to 
his  son.    Ho  died  in  his  prime,  from  the  ulti- 


mate effects  of  fever  contracted  in  the  Florida 
War,  leaving  his  boy  (his  "  blue-eyed  Harry," 
as  he  called  him)  to  the  sole  care  of  the  wid- 
owed mother. 

Young  Timrod  received  an  admirable  school 
education  in  his  native  town,  and  when  about 
seventeen  was  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  There  he  devoted  himself  to 
classical  studies,  and  would  unquestionably 
have  taken  high,  if  not  the  highest  honors, 
but  that  bitter  poverty,  which  hounded  his 
footsteps  from  first  to  last,  compelled  him  to 
leave  before  graduation. 

After  a  brief  and  fruitless  attempt  to  master 
the  mysteries  of  law,  he  became  a  private  tu- 
tor, teaching  in  many  of  the  best  Carolina 
families  until  the  period  of  the  war;  when, 
coming  back  to  Charleston,  he  wrote  for  the 
papers  of  that  city,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
finally  accepting  the  position  of  "war  cor- 
respondent" upon  the  staff  of  The  Mercury. 

He  joined  the  Army  of  the  West  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh — a  most  unfortunate  pe- 
riod !  "  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,"  remarks 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  a  situation  more 
hopelessly  wretched  than  that  of  this  gentle 
poet  suddenly  flung  down  into  the  heart  of 
a  stormy  retreat,  and  tossed  like  a  straw  on 
the  crest  of  the  crimson  waves,  from  wrhich 
he  escaped  as  by  a  miracle." 

Reaching  his  home,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  a  brief 
period  of  hope  and  happiness  was  vouchsafed 
to  him.  He  became  part  proprietor  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  South  Carolinian,  a  paper 
well-to-do,  which  promised  to  yield  a  moder- 
ate income.  Subsequently  he  married  an 
English  connection,  Miss  Kate  Goodwin,  the 
"  Katie  "  of  his  poetical  visions,  and  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  1864,  was  blessed  with  a  noble  boy, 
who  only  lived,  however,  for  ten  months. 

Meanwhile  the  Confederacy  had  fallen ;  Co- 
lumbia had  been  captured,  sacked,  and  par- 
tially destroyed,  and  woe  upon  woe  visited 
Timrod  and  his  helpless  family. 

He  was  brought  with  those  he  loved  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  simultaneously  his 
health  gave  way  completely  and  forever.  On 
September  13, 1867,  he  was  attacked  by  a  hem- 
orrhage from  the  lungs.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  A  few  weeks  of  struggle,  of 
alternate  hope  and  fear,  and  this  pure-minded 
and  richly-endowed  poet  entered,  let  us  hope, 
into  the  kingdom  of  peace,  where 

"lapse  the  tides  of  Time, 
Soft  by  the  City  of  the  Saints  of  God." 
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His  sister  said  to  him  when  he  was  almost 
in  articulo  mortis:  "You  will  soon  be  at  rest, 
now."  "  Yes,"  he  answered;  "  but  love  is  sweet- 
er than  rest  /" 

In  1861,  Timrod  inaugurated  with  "Eth- 
nogenesis"  his  remarkable  series  of  war  poems. 
It  is  an  ode  of  great  dignity  and  beauty.  The 
tone  throughout  is  calm  and  yet  exalted,  as 
befits  a  strain  which  celebrates  the  birth  of 
a  nation. 

How  touching — at  least  to  an  old  Confed- 
erate who  retains  some  tender  recollections  of 
the  past — are  these  lines!  Observe  how  in 
them  the  gentle  sentiment,  the  philosophical 
humanitarianism  of  the  writer  incite  his  fancy 
to  avert  her  eyes  from  the  near  prospect  of 
blood,  crime,  and  ruin,  to  hasten  across  the 
waste  of  war  toward  the  consummation  of 
victory  and  peace;  a  victory  unstained  by 
vengeance,  a  peace  whose  cornucopia  of  love 
and  plenty  is  to  outpour  its  riches  upon  the 
world ! 

But  let  our  fears— if  fears  we  have— be  still, 
And  turn  us  to  the  future  !   Could  we  climb 
Some  mighty  Alp  and  view  the  coming  time, 
The  rapturous  sight  would  fill 

Our  eyes  with  happy  tears ! 
Not  only  for  the  glory  which  the  years 
Shall  bring  us  ;  not  for  lands  from  sea  to  sea,      [be ; 
And  wealth  and  power  and  peace,  though  these  shall 
But  for  the  distant  peoples  we  shall  bless, 
And  the  hushed  murmurs  of  a  world's  distress. 
For,  to  give  labor  to  the  poor, 

The  whole  sad  planet  o'er, 
And  save  from  want  and  crime  the  humblest  door, 
Is  one  among  the  many  ends  for  which 

God  makes  us  great  and  rich  ! 
The  hour  perchance  is  not  yet  wholly  ripe 
When  all  shall  own  it  but  the  type 
Whereby  we  shall  be  known  in  every  land 
In  that  vast  gulf  which  laves  our  Southern  strand, 
And  through  the  cold,  untempered  ocean  pours 
Its  genial  streams,  that  far-off  Arctic  shores 
May  sometimes  catch  upon  the  softened  breeze 
Strange  tropic  warmth  and  hints  of  summer  seas. 

Of  a  keener  temper  and  more  resolute  strain 
are  "A  Cry  to  Arms  "  and  "  Carolina."  In- 
comparably the  finest  verses  in  the  former  are 
the  third  and  fourth : 

The  despot  roves  your  fairest  lands  ; 

And  till  he  flies,  or  fears, 
Your  fields  must  grow  but  armed  bands — 

Your  sheaves  be  sheaves  of  spears ! 
Give  up  to  mildew  and  to  rust 

The  useless  tools  of  gain, 
And  feed  your  country's  sacred  dust 

With  floods  of  crimson  rain ! 

Come  with  the  weapons  at  your  call — 

With  musket,  pike,  or  knife ; 
He  wields  the  deadliest  blade  of  all 

Who  lightest  holds  his  life. 


The  arm  that  drives  its  unbought  blows, 

With  all  a  patriot's  scorn, 
Might  brain  a  tyrant  with  a  rose, 

Or  stab  him  with  a  thorn. 

Some  literal  and  prosaic  critics  have  objected 
to  the  illustrative  conceit, 

"  Might  brain  a  tyrant  with  a  rose, 
Or  stab  him  with  a  thorn," 

Because  of  what  they  term  its  exaggeration. 
But  it  is  through  such  apparent  "  exaggera- 
tions," such  impassioned  imagery,  that  poetry 
is  often  most  effective. 

In  the  present  case,  the  superiority  of  moral 
and  spiritual  to  material  forces,  and  their  com- 
parative independence  of  them,  could  not  have 
been  more  happily  suggested. 

"  Carolina  "  indicates  the  high-water  mark 
of  Timrod's  war  poetry.  A  Northern  scholar 
of  large  attainments,  and  himself  a  poet  of 
great  boldness  and  originality,  pronounces  it 
equal  to  "  The  Sword-song  "  of  Korner.  We 
can  clearly  recall  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  was  wont  to  declaim  this  lyric.  His 
voice  had  at  times  a  strange  thrilling  depth 
in  it,  and  the  passages  we  now  quote  (for 
the  piece  is  too  long  to  be  entirely  re-pro- 
duced) were  made  particularly  impressive: 

Hold  up  the  glories  of  thy  dead ; 
Say  how  thy  elder  children  bled, 
And  point  to  Eutaw's  battle-bed, 

Carolina ! 
Tell  how  the  patriot's  soul  was  tried, 
And  what  his  dauntless  breast  defied ; 
How  Rutledge  ruled,  and  Laurens  died, 

Carolina ! 
Cry !  till  thy  summons,  heard  at  last, 
Shall  fall,  like  Marion's  bugle-blast, 
Re-echoed  from  the  haunted  past, 

Carolina ! 

I  hear  a  murmur,  as  of  waves 
That  grope  their  way  through  sunless  caves, 
Like  bodies  struggling  in  their  graves, 
Carolina ! 

And  now  it  deepens ;  slow  and  grand 
It  swells,  as  rolling  to  the  land 
An  ocean  broke  upon  the  strand, 
Carolina ! 

Shout !  let  it  reach  the  startled  Huns ! 
And  roar  with  all  thy  festal  guns ! 
It  is  the  answer  of  thy  sons, 

Carolina ! 

They  will  not  wait  to  hear  thee  call ; 
From  Sachem's  head  to  Sumter's  wall 
Resounds  the  voice  of  hut  and  hall, 

Carolina ! 
No !  thou  hast  not  a  stain,  they  say, 
Or  none  save  what  the  battle-day 
Shall  wash  in  seas  of  blood  away, 

Carolina ! 
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Thy  skirts,  indeed,  the  foe  may  part, 
Thy  robe  he  pierced  with  sword  and  dart, 
They  shall  not  touch  thy  noble  heart, 
Carolina ! 

Ere  thou  shalt  own  the  tyrant's  thrall, 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  men  must  fall ! 
Thy  corpse  may  hearken  to  his  call, 
Carolina ! 

When  by  thy  tier,  in  mournful  throngs, 
The  women  chant  thy  mortal  wrongs, 
'Twill  be  their  own  funereal  songs, 
Carolina ! 

"  Carolina  "  was  followed  in  rapid  succession 
"by  "  Charleston "  (en  passant  a  favorite  of 
Prof.  Longfellow's),  "  Carmen  Triumphale," 
"  The  Unknown  Dead,"  "  The  Two  Armies," 
"  Spring,"  "  Christmas,"  and  "  The  Cotton 
Boll." 

Despite  many  a  burst  of  indignant  patriot- 
ism, there  is  apparent  in  these  productions  a 
certain  conservative  spirit,  a  mood  of  chastened 
reflection;  quiet  thoughtfulness  blended  with 
enthusiasm. 

Timrod  could  strike  the  "  lyre  of  conflict " 
with  a  firm  hand  and  elicit  from  its  chords 
sonorous  music.  Of  all  our  Confederate  war 
poets  he  is  the  most  artistic;  but  his  Muse 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Ticknor,  Randall, 
and  one  or  two  others  we  shall  mention, 
essentially  a  Bellona,  armed  "  cap  a  pie,"  and 
rushing  toward  the  battle,  as  old  Froissarte  ex- 
presses it,  "with  a  mighty joyance,  and  a  soul 
bended  as  it  were  like  a  bow  of  steel!"  He 
seemed,  employing  a  simile  of  his  own,  to  oc- 
cupy a  "fairy  ring,  drawn  in  the  crimson  of  a 
battle  plain,"  and  thence  his  imagination  pro- 
jected itself  into  the  future,  and  over  the  tu- 
mult, the  agony,  and  the  death-mist,  passed  on 
visionary  wings  to  serener  scenes,  to  times  of 
tranquility  and  reconcilation. 

If  he  pictures  the  beauty  and  balm  of  spring, 
when, 

At  times  a  fragrant  breeze  comes  floating  by, 
And  brings,  you  know  not  why, 
A  feeling,  as  when  eager  crowds  await 
Before  a  palace-gate 

Some  wondrous  pageant ;  and  you  scarce  would  start, 
If  from  a  beech's  heart 

A  blue-eyed  Dryad,  stepping  forth  should  say, 
' '  Behrtd  me .'  I  am  May  /' ' 

He  adds  at  once,  regretfully,  with  mournful  im- 
plication of  protest  against  the  coming  horror: 

Ah  !  who  could  couple  thoughts  of  war  and  crime 

With  such  a  blessfid  time  ! 

Who  in  the  west  wind's  aromatic  breath 

Could  hear  the  call  of  Death  ! 


Yet  not  more  surely  shall  the  spring  awake 
The  voice  of  wood  and  brake, 
Than  she  shall  rouse  for  all  her  tranquil  charms 
A  million  men  to  arms  ! 

In  dwelling  upon  the  chastened  cheer  of  a 
Confederate  Christmas-tide,  he  yearns  with  a 
passion  of  longing,  akin  almost  to  heart-break, 
for  the  advent  of  peace. 

Oh !  ponder  what  it  means ! 
Oh  !  turn  the  rapturous  thought  in  every  way, 
Oh !  give  the  vision  and  the  fancy  play, 

And  shape  the  coming  scene. 

Peace  in  the  quiet  dells, 
Made  rankly  fertile  by  the  blood  of  men, 
Peace  in  the  wood  and  in  the  lonely  glen, 

Peace  in  the  peopled  vale ; 

Peace  in  the  crowded  town, 
Peace  in  the  thousand  fields  of  waving  grain, 
Peace  in  the  highway  and  the  flowery  lane, 

Peace  on  the  wind-swept  down  ; 

Peace  on  the  farthest  seas, 
Peace  in  our  sheltered  bays  and  ample  streams, 
Peace  where'er  our  starry  garland  gleams, 

And  peace  in  every  breeze ; 

Peace  on  the  whirring  marts, 
Peace  where  the  scholar  thinks,  the  hunter  roams, 
Peace!  God  of  Peace!  peace,  peace  in  all  our  homes, 

And  peace  in  all  our  hearts ! 

Even  when  contemplating  a  victorious  close 
to  the  contest,  not  the  shadow  of  boastful  bitter- 
ness or  of  ungenerous  exultation  mingles  with 
his  strains. 

Very  pure  and  lofty  are  these  concluding 
lines  of  his  "Cotton  Boll": 

As  men  who  labor  in  that  mine 
Of  Cornwall,  hollowed  out  beneath  the  bed 
Of  ocean,  when  the  storm  rolls  overhead, 
Hear  the  dull  booming  of  the  world  of  brine 
Above  them,  and  the  mighty,  muffled  roar 
Of  winds  and  waters,  and  yet  toil  calmly  on, 
And  split  the  rock  and  pile  the  massive  ore, 
Or  carve  a  niche,  or  shape  the  arched  roof- 
So  I  as  calmly  weave  my  woof 
Of  song,  chanting  the  days  to  come, 
Unsilenced,  though  the  quiet  summer  air 
Stirs  with  the  bruit  of  battles,  and  each  dawn 
Wakes  from  its  starry  silence  to  the  hum 
Of  many  gathering  armies.  Still 
In  that  we  sometimes  hear 
Upon  the  Northern  winds  the  voice  of  woe 
Not  wholly  drowned  in  triumph,  though  I  know 
The  end  must  crown  us,  and  a  few  brief  years 
Dry  all  our  tears, 

I  may  not  sing  too  gladly.   To  Thy  will 

Resigned,  O  Lord!  we  can  not  all  forget 

That  there  is  much  even  victory  must  regret; 

And,  therefore,  not  too  long 

From  the  great  burden  of  our  country's  wrong 

Delay  our  just  release  ! 

And,  if  it  may  be,  save 

These  sacred  fields  of  peace 

From  stain  of  patriot  or  of  hostile  blood  ! 
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Oh,  help  us,  Lord  !  to  roll  the  crimson  flood 
Back  on  its  course  ;  and,  while  our  banners  wing 
Northward,  strike  with  us  !  till  the  Goth  shall  cling 
To  his  own  blasted  altar  stones,  and  crave 
Mercy  ;  and  we  shall  grant  it,  and  dictate 
The  lenient  future  of  his  fate, 

There,  where  some  rotting  ships  and  trembling  quays 
Shall  one  day  mark  the  Port  which  ruled  the  West- 
ern seas ! 

John  R.  Thompson,  of  Virginia,  in  his  youth 
the  friend  of  Edgar  Poe,  and  the  well-known 
editor  for  nearly  a  decade,  of  The  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  versatile  and  accomplished  litterateurs 
in  America. 

A  more  devoted  Southern  patriot  never  ex- 
isted. Dying  before  he  had  reached  his  fif- 
tieth year,  it  is  amazing  how  much  he  had 
accomplished  as  an  essayist,  a  critic,  a  political 
writer,  and  a  poet. 

His  war-songs,  of  a  serious  cast,  are  full  of 
feeling,  and  distinguished  often  by  a  pictur- 
esque grace.  The  most  noteworthy  are  "  The 
Battle  Rainbow,"  and  "  Stuart." 

But  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  his 
humorous  and  satirical  verses  possess  a  force 
and  spontaneousness  which  constitute  them 
his  chef  d'  azuvres. 

"  On  to  Richmond,"  "  England's  Neutral- 
ity," "  The  Devil's  Delight,"  remind  us  in  turn 
of  the  epigrammaticism  of  Pope  and  the  sar- 
donic vim  of  La  Bouchier. 

Abram  I. 'Ryan,  the  "  poet- priest,"  a  Virgin- 
ian by  birth,  but  long  a  resident  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  Confed- 
erate war-lyrics,  remarkable  for  ardent  im- 
pulsiveness. They  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
out  from  the  crater  of  his  volcanic  mind,  as 
Vesuvius  or  ^Etna  might  discharge  the  fiery 
matter  of  their  seething  interiors,  and  with  as 
little  design  of  after  revision. 

In  an  hour  of  true  inspiration,  he  wrote 
"The  Conquered  Banner!"  Every  line  may 
be  compared  to  a  saddened  eye,  brim  full  of 
tears.  It  must  forever  be  associated  with  the 
pathetic  close  of  a  grand  struggle — the  sub- 
version by  mere  overwhelming  material  force 
(not  the  conquest)  of  a  cause  concerning 
which  the  Third  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have 
said,  with  characteristic  sagacity  and  in  a 
tersely  personifying  way,  "Elle  a  la  mer  a 
boire  ! " 

Judge  Requier,  born  and  educated  in  Char- 
leston, South  Carolina,  but  for  twenty  years 
past  a  successful  lawyer  in  New  York,  has  con- 
tributed to  Confederate  war  poetry  such  richly 
ornate  lyrics  as  "The  Oriflamme,"  "Our  Faith 


in  Sixty-one,"  "Ashes  of  Glory,"  "  Clouds  in 
the  West,"  "  Bitter  Aloes,"  etc.  His  style  is 
florid,  stately,  sumptuous,  with  a  peculiarly 
rounded  resonance  of  diction  and  rhythm. 

His  muse  presents  herself  to  the  fancy  as  a 
dame,  a  la  mode,  arrayed  in  gold,  purple,  and 
jewels,  with  a  train  of  royal  amplitude,  which 
she  manipulates  gracefully  enough. 

Here  are  some  illustrative  verses  from  "  The 
Oriflamme,"  and  "  The  Clouds  in  the  West ": 

It  was  wrought  by  no  herald,  skilled  in  signs, 

To  emblazon  royal  state, 
But  sprung  from  the  bristling  battle  lines, 

The  flag  of  a  nation's  fate  ! 
Its  folde»  as  white  as  a  fleece  of  light 

Unfurled  to  a  maiden's  prayer, 
And  its  stars,  besprent  upon  azure,  blent 

With  the  cross  of  a  Cavalier. 

I  dwell  on  its  brief,  heroic  days— 

So  famous  and  yet  so  young ! — 
And  drink  the  deep,  mellifluous  lays 

That  the  Troubadours  have  sung; 
The  ringing  deed  and  the  rampant  steed, 

The  legended  shield  and  lance, 
The  knights  of  old  in  their  helms  of  gold, 

And  the  dragons  of  old  Romance. 

Hark !  on  the  wind  that  whistles  from  the  west, 
A  manly  shout  for  instant  succor  comes, 

From  men  who  fight,  outnumbered,  breast  to  breast, 
With  rage  indented  drums  ! 

To  arms !  brave  sons  of  each  embattled  State, 
Whose  queenly  standard  is  a  Southern  star ; 

Who  would  be  free  must  ride  the  lists  of  Fate, 
On  Freedom's  victor  car ! 

Blow,  summoning  trumpets,  a  compulsive  stave, 
Through  all  the  bounds,  from  Beersheba  to  Dan ; 

Come  out !  come  out !  who  scorns  to  be  a  slave, 
Or  claims  to  be  a  man ! 

Henry  Linden  Elash,  born  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  of  illustrious  English  lineage,  has 
dealt  chiefly  in  what  Tennyson  calls  "  swallow 
flights  of  song."  Like  Erank  Ticknor,  he  is 
an  epigrammatic  lyrist,  we  mean  in  his  won- 
derful concentration. 

But  if  his  song  be  brief,  like  the  "swallow's 
flight,"  it  is  also  keen  and  flashing  like  the 
arrow's !  He  may  not  be  a  Locksley  in  verse, 
launching  his  shaft  at  far-distant  marks,  yet 
he  seldom  fails  to  smite  the  "  butt "  at  which 
he  aims  fully  and  fairly  in  "the  bull's-eye!" 
Of  his  Confederate  lyrics,  "  Polk  "  and  "  Zol- 
licoffer  "  have  justly  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion.   Here  is  the  latter  : 

First  in  the  fight,  and  first  in  the  arms 
Of  the  white-winged  angels  of  glory, 

With  the  heart  of  the  South  at  the  feet  of  God, 
And  his  wounds  to  tell  the  story : 
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And  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  hero  heart, 
On  the  spot  where  he  nobly  perished, 

Was  drunk  by  the  earth  as  a  sacrament 
In  the  holy  cause  he  cherished. 

In  Heaven  a  home  with  the  brave  and  blessed, 

And,  for  his  soul's  sustaining, 
The  apocalyptic  eyes  of  Christ— 

And  nothing  on  earth  remaining, 

But  a  handful  of  dust  in  the  land  of  his  choice, 

A  name  in  song  and  story, 
And  Fame  to  shout  with  her  brazen  voice, 

"  Died  on  the  Field  of  Glory !" 

A  Virginian  of  Virginians,  having  in  his 
veins  the  "  mngre  azzura  "  of  the  "Old  Domin- 
ion," John  Esten  Cooke,  novelist,  romancer, 
critic,  historian,  and  poet,  has  given  at  least 
two  admirable  contributions  to  the  department 
of  Southern  War-Songs.  One  is  a  quaint,  half 
humorous,  half  pathetic  piece  called  "  The  Bro- 
ken Mug;"  the  other  this  sweet  sad  wail: 

THE  BAND  IN  THE  PINES— HEARD  AFTER 
PELHAM  DIED. 
Oh,  band  in  the  pine- wood,  cease ! 

Cease  with  your  splendid  call ; 
The  living  are  brave  and  noble, 
But  the  dead  were  bravest  of  all ! 

They  throng  to  the  martial  summons, 

To  the  loud,  triumphant  strain ; 
And  the  dear  bright  eyes  of  long-dead  friends 

Come  to  the  heart  again  ! 

They  come  with  the  ringing  bugle, 
And  the  deep  drum's  mellow  roar, 

Till  the  soul  is  faint  with  longing 
For  the  hands  we  clasp  no  more ! 

Oh,  band  in  the  pine-wood,  cease ! 

Or  the  heart  will  melt  in  tears, 
For  the  gallant  eyes  and  the  smiling  lips 

And  the  voices  of  old  years  ! 

Among  what  may  be  termed  individual  Con- 
federate poems — poems  which  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  from  others  by  the  same  authors, 
or  which  are  anonymous — we  must  mention 
that  superb  and  thrilling  ballad  by  S.  Treackle 
Wallis,  of  Baltimore,  "The  Guerrillas,"  and  a 
most  plaintive,  exquisite,  picture  in  verse — 
writer  unknown — entitled  "  Missing."  Your 
readers  will  thank  me,  I  feel  sure,  for  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  perusing  or  re-perus- 
ing the  latter. 

MISSING. 

In  the  cool,  sweet  hush  of  a  wooded  nook, 

Where  the  May  buds  sprinkle  the  green  old  mound, 
And  the  winds  and  the  birds  and  the  limpid  brook 

Murmur  their  dreams  with  a  drowsy  sound ; 
Who  lies  so  still  in  the  plushy  moss, 

With  his  pale  cheek  pressed  on  a  breezy  pillow, 
Couched  where  the  light  and  the  shadows  cross 

Through  the  flickering  fringe  of  the  willow  ? 
Who  lies,  alas ! 

So  still,  so  chill,  in  the  whispering  grass? 


A  soldier  clad  in  the  Zouave  dress, 

A  bright-haired  man  with  his  lips  apart, 
One  hand  thrown  up  o'er  his  frank,  dead  face, 

And  the  other  clutching  his  pulseless  heart, 
Lies  here  in  the  shadows  cool  and  dim, 

His  musket  swept  by  a  trailing  bough, 
With  a  careless  grace  in  each  quiet  limb, 

And  a  wound  on  his  manly  brow ; 
A  wound,  alas! 
Whence  the  warm  blood  drips  on  the  quiet  grass. 

The  violets  peer  from  their  dusky  beds, 

With  a  tearful  dew  in  their  great,  pure  eyes ; 
The  lilies  quiver  their  shining  heads, 

Their  pale  lips  full  of  a  sad  surprise ; 
And  the  lizard  darts  through  the  glistening  fern— 

And  the  squirrel  rustles  the  branches  hoary ; 
Strange  birds  fly  out,  witha  cry,  to  bathe 

Their  wings  in  the  sunset  glory, 
While  the  shadows  pass 
O'er  the  quiet  face  and  the  dewy  grass. 

God  pity  the  bride  who  waits  at  home, 

With  her  lily  cheeks  and  her  violet  eyes, 
Dreaming  the  sweet  old  dreams  of  love, 

While  her  lover  is  walking  in  Paradise ; 
God  strengthen  her  heart  as  the  days  go  by, 

And  the  long,  drear  nights  of  her  vigil  follow, 
Nor  bird,  nor  moon,  nor  whispering  wind, 

May  breathe  the  tale  of  the  hollow  ; 
Alas !  alas ! 
The  secret  is  safe  with  the  woodland  grass. 

The  limits  to  which  we  have  been  necessarily 
confined  in  this  sketch  compel  us  to  take  but 
"  a  bird's-eye  view "  of  the  subject.  Many 
names,  many  poems,  have  been  omitted,  wor- 
thy, no  doubt,  of  honorable  mention. 

"Give  me  the  making  of  a  people's  songs, 
and  I  care  not  who  make  their  laws,"  is  a  say- 
ing which  has  become  threadbare  from  rhetor- 
ical handling. 

Still  it  embodies  a  deathless  truth. 

In  the  "  laws  "  we  have  an  iron  band  which 
confines  men's  vices,  or  a  sword  which  pun- 
ishes them  when  rampant;  in  the  songs  of 
patriotism  we  often  have  a  "  San  Grael "  hold- 
ing the  sacred  blood  of  a  nation's  heart  I 

Think  of  how  many  departed  nationalities 
have  lived  only  in  song.  For  the  South,  old 
as  young,  it  is  a  duty  and  should  be  a  delight 
to  preserve  every  rhythmic  utterance,  how- 
ever humble,  which  has  striven  to  set  to  music 
the  triumphs  or  the  woes  of  that  section  which 
once  we  deemed  alone  our  country.  However 
humble,  if  unmistakably  sincere  ! 

Once  the  sculptor  Timocrates,  of  Crete,  had 
passed  with  his  guests  from  the  banquet-room 
to  his  pinacotheca,  or  gallery  of  art.  Chari- 
cles,  a  favored  friend,  chanced  to  see  there, 
among  other  objects  of  virtu,  an  exquisite  vase 
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by  Karinos,  of  Khodes,  the  Benevenuto  Cellini 
of  that  age.  He  examined  it  carefully,  and  to 
his  surprise  found  therein  only  a  handful  of 
withered  leaves ! 

«  What  meaneth  this  ?"  he  inquired  of  his 
host.    "A  vase  which  Pericles  might  have 


given  to  Aspasia  as  a  bridal  gift,  and  behold ! 
it  is  brimmed  with  worthless  leaves." 

"  Your  pardon,  oh,  Charicles,"  said  the  other. 
"Dead  leaves,  yet  not  worthless;  for  many 
autumns  since  /  gathered  them  from  my  moth- 
er's grave."  paul  EamiUon  Hayne. 


WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  'SEVENTIES. 

A  Story  of  Florida. 


Chapter  I. 

STUBBING  A  FLORIDA  HAMACK. 

ARCHER  PHILIPS  sat  under  a  scrub  oak 
by  the  lake  side,  looking  sulkily  across  the 
water.  It  was  under  a  Florida  noon  sun,  the 
mercury  at  95°  F.,  but  a  refreshing  breeze  across 
the  water  blew  his  shirt  open,  and  at  intervals 
twitched  his  hat  off  his  head.  A  hamack  hoe, 
a  huge  tool  shaped  like  a  shipwright's  foot  adze, 
lay  at  his  feet,  a  tin  bucket  swung  on  a  branch, 
over  his  ragged  linen  coat  and  watch,  and  a  six- 
pound  Collins'  axe  was  set  against  the  trunk. 

All  about  him  were  the  marks  of  his  labor. 
He  had  been  at  it  all  morning,  and  had  cleared 
a  space  about  the  size  of  a  family  dining-table. 
He  had  taken  up  a  Florida  hamack,  after  due 
consideration,  weighing  all  the  points.  In 
fact,  there  are  just  two  classes  able  to  under- 
take to  clear  a  hamack,  the  capitalist  who  can 
afford  the  expense,  and  the  poor  man  out  of 
employment.  This  was  Archer  Philips;  but, 
his  first  day's  work  was  discouraging. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hamacks,  high  and 
low.  The  word  itself  is  almost  the  only  one 
engrafted  into  modern  Aryan  tongues  from 
the  Indian,  and  signifies  a  homestead.  In  the 
Spanish  hamacquero  is  a  small  farmer.  These 
Indians,  according  to  quaint  old  John  Dickin- 
son, writing  in  1696,  "have  plenty  of  hogs 
and  fowls  and .  large  crops  of  corn."  The 
word  perhaps  originated  in  habits  of  the  lake 
dwellers,  of  the  Guaranis  of  South  America, 
as  described  by  Humboldt.  "  But  they  also,  it 
is  said,  twined  from  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Mau- 
ritia  palm  cords  and  mats,  which,  skillfully  in- 
terwoven, and  suspended  from  stem  to  stem, 
enabled  them,  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
Delta  was  overflowed,  to  live  in  the  trees,  like 
the  apes."  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  other  writ- 
ers refer  to  such  habitations,  and  Brinton  de- 


rives Apalachee,  from  Apaliche  in  the  Taman- 
aca  dialects  of  the  Guarani  stem,  on  the  Orin- 
oco, which  signifies  man,  in  the  sense  of  vir. 
The  later  habitation,  however,  was  on  a  "  hie 
mount  made  with  hands  for  strength."  The 
word,  therefore,  in  its  origin,  is  not  derived 
from  hummock;  nor  is  it  ever  so  pronounced 
by  old  Floridians  or  Indians. 

The  hamack,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Spanish 
word,  came  to  be  applied  to  the  area  under 
cultivation,  which,  enriched  by  the  deposit  of 
strong  village  populations,  grew  up  in  hard 
wood  trees,  the  live-oak,  water  oak,  hickory, 
turkey  oak.  Every  such  copse  in  South  Flor- 
ida represents  the  ancient,  long -abandoned 
home  of  the  Indians,  especially,  as  in  the  case 
of  Archer  Philips'  investment,  when  the 
growth  is  accompaied  by  the  wild  coomty 
grape,  cherokee  date,  used  by  them  as  food. 

These  spots  are  indeed  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful in  contrast  with  the  open  pine  woods. 
The  dark  varnished  green  of  the  live-oak, 
shading  off  in  contrast  with  the  brighter  colors 
of  the  other  varieties  and  the  palm,  recalls 
country  homes  adorned  with  subtropical  trees 
and  exotics.  One  lingers  for  a  view  of  the 
chimney-tops  and  the  wreaths  of  thin  blue- 
smoke,  marking  the  presence  of  man.  But 
viewed  within  they  lose  sweet  domestic  char- 
acter. 

No  honest  watch-dog  barks  welcome  home. 
A  fierce  chevaux  defrise  of  the  palmetto,  Sabal 
serrulata  and  Sabal  Adansonii,  varieties  of  the 
same,  guard  the  approaches.  The  long  baj'o- 
net  points  of  the  leaves  threaten  the  intruder, 
and  the  saw-teeth  are  ready  to  tear  off  his  light 
dress  and  scarify  the  skin.  Penetrating  this, 
he  comes  on  the  short,  thick  druidic  trunks  of 
live-oaks,  with  their  long,  crooked,  drooping 
branches  reaching  to  the  ground  and  covering 
an  area  of  nine  hundred  square  yards.  In 
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these,  the  graceful  Tillandria  recurva  sets  its 
acanthus  bowl,  like  the  capital  of  a  Greek 
column,  with  its  brilliant  carmine  spike  in  the 
center.  In  contrast  is  the  rich,  dark  polished 
foliage  and  slender  straight  trunk  and  ovate 
crown  of  the  water  oak,  its  intense  vigor  of 
vitality  resisting  parasitic  growth ;  but  the 
turkey  oak,  willow  oak,  scrub  oak  are  bowed 
down  with  the  heavy,  long  gray  festoons  of 
Spanish  moss.  The  green  briar,  ilex,  holly, 
grapevine,  overrun  them,  and  make  dense 
arbors  of  green,  picked  out  with  golden  bugles. 
The  bush  magnolia  shows  a  blossom,  white  and 
broad  as  a  child's  hat,  overhung  with  blue 
passion-flowers  and  white  morning-glories. 
The  huckleberry,  blackberry,  wild  strawberry, 
gopher  apple,  Cherokee  date,  crowd  in  the 
spaces,  and  the  violets,  phlox,  asters,  orchids, 
find  room  in  half-shaded  spots.  One  does  not 
see  this  all  at  once.  The  tentacles  of  vines 
and  leaves  close  about  the  person  like  water; 
but  throughout  it,  like  shallows,  are  narrow 
labyrinthine  alleys  that  open  sometimes  into 
inner  chambers  of  solid  green  walls  festooned 
to  the  top.  It  is  a  scene  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, while  the  thrifty  vigor  of  the  vegetation 
gives  promise  of  a  fruitful  soil.  Seeing  it,  Ar- 
cher Philips  had  turned  from  the  lofty  cathe- 
dral-like pine  woods  with  its  wire-grass  and 
scant  herbage.  True,  it  would  be  easy  to  clear; 
he  had  only  to  deaden  a  few  acres,  and  set  out 
his  sweet  potato  vines,  and  begin  to  see  a  pro- 
vision. An  acre  of  cotton  for  supplies  was 
preferred;  because  cotton  is  the  poor  man's 
crop ;  it  is  always  cash  ;  and  at  that  time  was 
credit,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  planter. 
Having  to  settle  when  the  market  was  depress- 
ed by  the  incoming  harvest,  the  poor  fellow 
found  himself  invariably  in  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and,  like  one  "  who  drags  at  each  re- 
move a  lengthening  chain,"  only  too  happy 
when  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  and  he  was 
a  free  man  again. 

Philips  had  prudently  annexed  some  pine 
land  to  his  reservation,  but  his  heart  was  in 
the  hamack  until  that  morning.  He  had  come 
to  the  spot  early,  when  the  dew  was  on  the 
grass  and  in  the  air,  a  thin  filmy  translucent 
mist  that  made  the  atmosphere  like  translu- 
cent china.  Then  it  began  to  change  like  the 
nacre  of  a  shell,  with  little  pearly  lusters  in  it, 
made  by  the  delicate  rulings  of  ascending  air 
currents.  Then  that  rosy  coquette,  the  morning, 
was  content  to  remove  her  line  laces,  put  on 
her  robes  of  day,  with  her  cool,  white  feet  in 
slippers  of  silver  lakes,  a  girdle  of  forest  and 


flowers  about  her,  and  the  great  sun-bonnet  on 
her  head,  with  veils  of  amber  tinted  clouds 
about  her  blue  eyes,  and  sat  down  to  watch  the 
zoophyte  man  at  his  work.  It  was  just  as  Ar- 
cher himself  had  studied  the  ants  blundering 
over  burthens  too  big  for  them ;  or  the  green 
and  gold  armored  beetles,  shoveling  the  fer- 
tilizers for  their  domestic  crop  with  far  more 
intelligence  than  the  looker-on. 

But  he  was  getting  on  tremendously  in  the 
first  cool  fragrance  of  the  morning,  when  Cyn- 
thy  Arnon  came  by,  driving  her  cows.  This 
is  a  necessary  economy  in  Florida  farming.  A 
few  acres  are  fenced  up  in  two  sections  to  sep- 
arate the  cows  and  calves  at  milking  time, 
though  usually  the  owner  of  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills  dispensed  with  the  milk.  How- 
ever, the  cows  must  be  driven  off  in  one  direc- 
tion to  feed,  the  calves  in  another,  to  prevent 
their  getting  together  during  the  day  as  they 
feed  "  on  the  range." 

Cynthy  was  sixteen,  and  well  grown.  She 
had  on  a  blue  cottonade  gown,  cut  straight 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hem.  The  only  con- 
cession to  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  waist  was 
a  strip  of  the  same  cottonade,  sewed  in  some 
where  below  the  shoulders,  but  not  to  alter  the 
general  empty  flour-sack  style.  She  wore  a 
sun-bonnet,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  coquettish 
Dawn,  having  no  other  fashion  plate  to  go  by ; 
but  she  wore  it  like  a  havelock,  on  the  back  of 
her  neck.  Her  curly  hair  was  frowsled  to 
that  degree  scalping  must  have  been  less  pain- 
ful than  combing.  She  was  barefooted,  and 
the  drapery  suggested  that  all  her  apparel  has 
been  described.  Her  face  was  clean  however, 
and  showed  a  few  freckles  across  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  and  what  was  unusual,  a  singularly 
clear,  transparent  complexion.  How  she  got 
it,  or  how  she  kept  it  in  the  exposure,  is  a  mys- 
tery as  great  as  that  she  herself  did  not  know 
how  fresh  and  pure  it  was. 

As  he  was  a  stranger  and  she  a  Cracker,  she 
stopped  a  bit  to  stare ;  and  her  little  brother, 
whose  clothes  were  just  an  excuse  from  going 
naked,  held  on  to  her  skirts  and  helped  her 
do  it. 

Among  the  minor  misfortunes  of  this  mag- 
netic world,  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  tells 
us  "all  bodies  mutually  attract  each  other  with 
forces  varying  directly  as  to  their  quantity  of 
matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distances,"  being  stared  at  is  the  severest.  To 
break  the  circuit  Archer  said,  "  Good  morning, 
Miss." 

The  young  girl  stepped  gravely  forward, 
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holding  out  her  hand  and  saying,  "  How  de 
do?"  It  was  a  long,  lithe,  supple  hand,  clean, 
and  soft,  and  well  shaped.  Then  she  added  : 
«  It  are  a  powerful  rough  job  a  gittin'  o'  them 
roots  out." 

"Yes,"  said  Archer,  looking  at  the  palmet- 
tos, "  I  suppose  it  is." 

«  I  'low  hit  are,"  said  she,  "but  I  didn't  mean 
them ;  I  mean  these  yere  oak  scrub." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Archer. 

He  had  been  cutting  the  young  oaks  close 
to  the  ground,  under  an  innocent  supposition 
that  the  stumps  would  surely  die.  If  he  had 
read  his  Bible  more  intelligently,  he  would 
have  realized  that  the  book  of  Job  speaks  of 
orange-growing  lands,  when  it  says,  "  Though 
the  root  wax  old,  and  the  stock  die,  yet  through 
the  scent  of  water  will  it  bud,  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant."  It  does;  a  hundred 
shoots  start  up  like  Hydra  heads. 

«  Ef  ye  don't  get  the  roots  outen  the  ground," 
continued  his  instructress,  "  they  sprouts  wuss, 
and  more  on  'em." 

Archer  tried  to  look  indifferent,  and  only 
looked  embarrassed.  In  order  to  turn  it  off,  he 
lied  a  little. 

"Yes;  I  must  get  the  trunks  out  of  the 
way." 

It  was  a  superfluous  lie;  the  young  girl  did 
not  know  she  was  instructing  him.  She  was 
talking  out  of  civility  to  a  stranger,  with  the 
instinctive  aplomb  and  courtesy  of  her  sex. 
Then  she  strolled  off  after  her  cows,  calling 
her  little  brother,  stopping  to  wade  in  the  clear 
shallows  to  the  beds  of  white  lilies,  like  snow 
on  the  water. 

As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight,  Archer 
picked  up  the  hamack  hoe,  and  went  at  the 
stumps.  It  was  a  tough  job.  He  had  to  dig 
to  the  tap-root,  cut  it,  and  then,  with  much 
straining,  by  leverage  uproot  the  body;  and 
tracing  out  the  horizontal  roots,  disinter  them. 
But  he  stuck  to  his  work  manfully  in  spite  of 
discouragement.  His  hands  were  blistered, 
his  limbs  tremulous,  when  he  sat  down  to 
lunch. 

The  air  was  cool  and  refreshing.  Such  a 
task,  to  one  untrained,  under  a  July  sun  in 
Kentucky,  would  have  been  impracticable; 
but  in  Florida  the  constant  stir  of  the  air 
made  it  just  endurable.  He  eat  his  corn-bread, 
mess-pork,  and  syrup,  after  a  cool  wash  in  the 
water,  and  sat  down  to  his  pipe. 

After  an  hour's  rest  he  began  again  ;  but  he 
was  not  so  sanguine.  At  two  o'clock  he  paused 
again,  and  sat  looking  sulkily  at  the  fair  lake 


and  landscape.  It  was  a  bigger  job  than  he 
had  contracted  for.  He  had  deadened  a  few  acres 
of  pines,  and,  not  without  difficulty,  found  some 
one  to  maul  rails  to  fence  it.  But  when  he 
went  to  count  up  his  small  capital  and  the  cost 
of  hamack  clearing,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  afford  it.  Archer  was  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  intelligence.  He  had  finally  settled  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  clearing  of  that  ham- 
ack was  to  be  the  test.  He  said  to  himself 
plainly,  that  if  he  was  unable  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work,  of  which  this  was  a  part,  the  under- 
taking was  beyond  his  strength.  "Am  I 
going  to  fail  again?"  It  was  a  bitter  thought, 
and  as  he  measured  with  his  eyes  the  work 
done,  and  the  dense  jungle  before  him,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  a  year's  hard,  daily  labor, 
even  if  he  succeeded. 

His  thoughts  went  back  over  his  previous 
struggle  in  an  altogether  distasteful  profession. 
He  had  worked  hard ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  found  that  he  could  barely  make  the  two 
ends  meet.  What  profit  could  there  be  in  such 
a  life  for  himself  or  others?  He  was  willing 
to  do  any  thing,  stub  oak  and  palmettos,  if  in 
the  end  he  could  have  some  substantial  gain, 
something  more  than  the  bare  right  to  live. 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread "  was  a 
rightful  and  necessary  prayer;  but  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  felt  in  himself 
instincts  and  inclinations,  if  he  only  had  the 
means  to  follow  his  natural  bent,  and  there 
were  others  to  be  thought  of!  If  this  last 
experiment  of  giving  up  all  the  advantages 
of  education  and  training  was  a  mistake,  it 
was  a  terrible  one ! 

Chapter  II. 

MATERIALS  FOR  MAKING  A  PATCHWORK 
SILK  QUILT. 

The  circumstances  that  drove  Archer  Philips 
into  exile  are,  I  trust,  such  as  may  never  be 
experienced  again.  To  popular  conception 
the  war  of  the  States  ended  with  the  surrender 
of  the  Southern  armies.  Unfortunately  the 
legislation  of  the  war  period  was  more  far- 
reaching.  The  old  system  of  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  the  year's  labor 
among  the  laborers  was  broken  up  at  once 
and  forever  when  the  control  of  the  mortgage 
on  future  capital  passed  by  government  bonds 
into  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  production  of 
the  country  was  bound  in  an  annual  rent  to 
certain  persons  who  had  bought  the  bonds,  as 
much  as  the  production  of  individual  colored 
labor  in  the  South  was  the  property  of  his 
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master.  The  change  in  the  control  of  cap- 
ital of  current  labor  required  a  corresponding 
change  in  credits.  While  this  was  limited  to 
the  local  producers,  local  banks  were  as  nat- 
ural as  G-oldsmith's  notes  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
century  to  the  London  merchant.  But  the 
interest  of  the  bondholder  as  preferred  cred- 
itor brought  a  new  factor  into  the  equation. 
The  national  bank  system  was  the  logical  re- 
sult of  that  demand  for  a  transference  of 
credit,  a  consideration  of  the  new  partner  in 
the  industries. 

Such  a  change  was  revolutionary,  and  could 
only  be  effected  by  violence,  since  in  the  nat- 
ural growth  there  would  be  no  debt  of  pro- 
duction possible  to  grow  out  of  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  commodities  of  different  commu- 
nities. That  violence  was  in  the  legal-tender 
clause.  The  principle,  or  lack  of  it,  in  viola- 
tion of  contracts  existing  was  recognized  in 
a  bankrupt  law,  which  distinctly  recognized  a 
new  epoch  when  it  permitted  the  debtor  to 
cancel  all  past  obligations  by  surrendering  all 
property.  It  was  the  deluge.  The  world  was 
to  be  made  over  again.  The  co-operation  of 
capital  rendered  practical  in  the  new  order 
of  things  was  to  supersede  the  old  system  of 
the  independence  of  individual  capital  acting 
directly  upon  the  raw  material.  That  was  to 
be  the  ark  of  gopher  wood  into  which  the  few 
might  enter  and  inherit  the  new  earth.  I  do 
not  profess  to  condemn  the  new  order.  It  was 
as  plainly  the  result  of  conditions  as  its  pro- 
totype. 

But  a  sufferer  in  the  flood  was  Archer  Phil- 
ips. His  small  patrimony  was  swamped.  He 
was  just  of  age;  he  was  engaged  to  a  beautiful 
and  ambitious  girl.  His  means,  name,  repu- 
tation, talent,  were  to  her  the  symbols  of  a 
brilliant,  happy  life.  Drawn  together  in  their 
youthful  days,  she  had  only  realized  life  as 
desirable  with  him.  In  her  inexperience,  if 
not  her  love,  she  could  conceive  of  no  future 
apart  from  him. 

Archer  was  thoroughly  inexperienced.  He 
made  the  mistake  of  supposing  a  scholastic 
education  was  in  itself  a  claim.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  preparation  for  a  business  education.  It 
will  supply  the  tillage,  but  not  the  farm.  It 
is  always  a  recommendation,  but  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  too,.:  of  trade  is  also  necessary. 
As  a  graduate  of  law,  he  could  put  up  his 
shingle;  but  for  some  time  business  would 
seek  more  experienced  advisers.  lie  had  hab- 
its of  luxury,  extravagance  in  trifles.  He 
never  could  deny  himself  any  thing  that 


caught  his  fancy.  The  price  seemed  a  trifle, 
and  was  a  trifle  if  he  denied  himself  at  other 
times.  At  this  time,  after  repeated  failures 
to  find  any  lucrative  employment,  he  began 
to  think  of  a  new  country.  It  was  a  part  of 
his  imaginative  character  that  he  selected 
Florida.  It  is  the  only  State  which  in  its  or- 
igin and  history  has  an  air  of  romance.  It 
lies  on  our  western  Mediterranean.  Stern 
Spanish  bigots,  heroic  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
rough  naval  adventurers,  cruel  speculators, 
have  alike  pictured  it  as  the  El  Dorado.  For 
surely  it  is  not  the  external  world  we  love 
and  in  which  we  live!  In  the  still  Elysiums 
of  rudest  thought  some  type  of  the  ideal  lives, 
and  there  are  groves  and  gardens  and  many 
a  fair  device  of  old  religions.  They  seek  them 
by  the  four  rivers  that  divide  the  wonderful 
land  of  Havilah;  and  there  is  gold  there,  and 
gods  and  goddesses  living  in  the  temples,  and 
there  are  told  many  a  classic  song  and  story 
whispered  by  Isis  to  the  Nile. 

Such  was  Archer  Philips  ideal  of  the  new 
home,  unconscious  that  something  of  the  same 
taste  that  bought  meerschaum  pipes,  carved 
cigar-holders,  old  editions  of  books  because 
they  were  old,  and  new  editions  because  they 
were  new,  selected  this  new  home.  Indeed, 
his  love  was  chosen  as  a  gratification  of  that 
luxurious  taste,  for  Judith  Holt  was  almost 
Egyptic  in  her  beauty.  So  the  inner  spirit  of 
the  man  seeks  its  own  ideal  without  regard  to 
the  physical  characteristics. 

He  called,  full  of  his  new  project,  to  explain 
his  hopes.  The  house  stood  on  one  of  the 
broad  avenues  south  of  the  town,  embowered 
in  foliage,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  A  line 
of  earthworks  at  the  time  disfigured  its 
smooth  downs;  but  the  house,  castellated, 
peaked,  dormer-windowed,  was  toned  down 
with  age. 

Judith  and  Sara,  sisters,  entered  together. 
The  first  a  slender,  graceful  figure,  that  masked 
its  height  in  softly  elegant  proportions.  The 
light  panther  step,  the  carriage  of  the  shoul- 
ders, the  long  tapering  fingers,  masked  an 
almost  masculine  strength.  The  carnation 
fluctuating  under  the  satin  skin,  the  dark  pur- 
ple iris,  the  delicately  strong  molding  of  her 
person  seemed  saturated  with  vitality. 

The  apartment  suited  the  warm,  dark  color 
of  her  robes  and  the  subtle  brilliance  of  her 
complexion.  The  general  furniture  was  dark 
rosewood,  with  mirrors  in  the  shadows.  In 
one  recess  was  a  portrait  in  blue  and  buff;  an- 
other, a  clergyman  in  gown  and  band.  Dark 
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leaved  holly  trimmed  the  chandeliers,  and  a 
faint  light  glimmered  on  the  dark-bound 
books  with  their  heavy  gildings  on  the  tables ; 
the  maroon-colored  carpet,  and  a  dusky  pic- 
ture of  a  peasant  girl  carrying  on  her  head  a 
basket  of  dark  purple  grapes.  A  wood  fire 
burned  under  a  high  mantel,  rudely  carved  in 
boar's  heads ;  dogs  on  the  pilasters,  on  brass- 
knobbed  andirons,  in  a  brass-bound  fender. 
The  beech  and  hickory  logs  now  and  then  shot 
out  a  spurt  of  light,  like  a  lanced  artery,  that 
touched  on  the  only  unrelieved  bright  orna- 
ment, a  goat-hoofed  satyr,  carrying  a  frosted  sil- 
ver oak  bough,  whose  three  branches  held  wax 
tapers.  Sofas,  chairs,  divans,  piano-stool  and 
cover,  all  were  dark-green,  with  facings  and 
raised  figures  of  rusty  gold.  Maroon  curtains, 
under  lace  and  gilt  cornice,  hung  to  the  floor, 
and  even  the  bronze  bust  of  Sheakespeare,  on  a 
triptych,  had  tippled  potations  of  time  till  the 
tip  of  his  nose  was  brassy.  Sara,  the  younger 
sister,  was  plump,  rounded,  lounging  in  grace- 
ful indolence,  the  fat,  little  white  hand,  be- 
ringed  like  hers  of  Banbury  cross,  supported 
her  curly  head.  Judith,  dark,  animated,  like 
a  vermilion-hearted  rose,  sat  on  the  piano- 
stool  fingering  the  music. 

Archer  was  provoked.  He  had  written  of 
his  purposed  emigration.  Now  he  wished  to 
talk  it  over.  Instead,  sister  Sara  was  presented. 
He  talked  with  her,  flirting  openly,  while  Ju- 
dith, carelessly  dropping  her  fingers  on  the 
keys,  spoke  a  word  at  intervals. 

"And  so  you  are  going  to  Florida,"  said 
Sara.  "I  read  about  it  in  the  geography. 
Wasn't  it  De  Soto  went  there  for  the  fountain 
of  youth,  and  was  murdered  by  the  Huguenots 
at  St.  Augustine  ?" 

"  Oh,  Za,"  laughed  Judith,  running  over  a 
bar,  "  don't  be  a  goose !" 

"  No,  I'm  not ;  I  know  Florida  very  well. 
It  was  blue  in  my  map,  and  Alabama  was  red, 
and  Georgia  yellow.   What  made  it  blue?" 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  heaven  of  a  place,  I  suppose," 
laughed  Archer. 

'And  do  they  have  crocodiles  in  heaven?" 
asked  the  roguish  girl.  "  I  hear  they  have  'em 
in  Florida;  and  keys— I  suppose  to  lock  the 
crocodiles  up,  like  the  menagerie." 

"  You  will  have  to  ask  the  geography,"  said 
Archer.    "  My  object  is  to  plant  orange-trees." 

"And  do  they  grow?"  asked  Sara.  "You 
must  send  me  some ;  some  of  yours." 

"  You  will  have  to  wait  then  ten  years." 

"Ten  years!"  said  Sara;  " how  hungry  you 
will  get ;  won't  you  ?" 


"  Mr.  Philips  does  not  expect  to  live  on 
oranges,"  said  Judith.  "I  suppose  they  have 
other  things  there  as  well  as  here." 

"Well,  if  he  has  to  wait  ten  years,"  said 
Sara,  "  he  had  just  as  well  wait  here  as  there, 
and — just  let  'em  grow." 

"I  think  Sara  is  right,"  said  Judith;  "if 
you  must  have  a  grove,  why  not  get  some 
land  and  just  let  some  one  set  out  the  trees 
for  you  ?" 

"  There  are  several  reasons,"  said  he.  First, 
I  can  get  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
free,  by  just  going  there;  and  no  one  takes 
care  of  a  place  like  the  owner." 

"But  there  is  no  society  down  there,"  said 
Judith,  "nor  books  nor  friends.  And  your 
education  ?  It  will  be  like  the  man  with  the 
purse  of  sequins  in  the  Arabian  Knights,  who 
found  they  had  all  turned  to  pebbles.  It  will 
be  worthless  to  you  or  any  body." 

"  I  find  it  pretty  much  so  here,"  said  he, 
grimly. 

"But  wait,"  said  Judith.  "Don't  be  like 
Sara,  who  wanted  to  cut  up  her  new  silk  be- 
cause it  would  make  such  pretty  pieces  for  a 
quilt." 

"I  think  I  am,"  said  he;  "I  dont  want  the 
silk  coat.  I  have  cottons  and  woolens  that 
will  do.  I  do  want  bed  furniture  of  my 
own — a  home — and  if  I  can  make  it,  why 
not?  As  for  the  society,  one  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  that.  To  be  free  of  anxiety  in  a 
beautiful  climate,  among  beautiful  scenery, 
with  one  we  love  is  surely  the  best  invest- 
ment to  secure  happiness.  You  remember 
the  air,  Judith.    Will  you  play  it  ? 

THE  SHEPHERDESS. 

Dost  wo  de  klaren  weglein  rinnen 

Seit  Dir  bei  fernen.hutchen  stehen, 
Da  wohert  von  alien  schafferinen 

Du  Schonste  die  ich  je  gesehen  ; 
Und  bote  man  mlr  die  golden  krone, 

So  denk  vich  doch,  in  meiner  Sinn, 
Mich's  lieber  in  der  hutchen  wohne 

Wohl  bei  die  schonen  schaferin. 

"  Well,"  said  Sara,  pertly,  as  the  song  ended, 
"  it  may  be  all  the  same  in  Dutch  to  you ;  but 
I  tell  you,  you'll  never  make  a  shepherdess 
out  of  Judy.  Oh,  you  needn't  be  throwing 
sheep's  eyes  at  her,  neither.    It  is  not  in  her." 

"  I  have  not  asked  your  sister  to  share  the 
privations  and  hardships,"  said  Archer, warmly. 
"  I  simply  wish  her  to  know  the  home  I  am 
preparing  for  her." 

"And  that  is  meaner  still,"  flashed  out  Sara. 
"  You  mean  Sis  is  spoiled  and  not  able  or  will- 
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ing  to  do  her  part.  I  know.  If  it  was  right, 
she  might  go.  But  if  you  mean  to  make  a 
patch- work,  quilt  out  of  your  life,  you  need  n't 
take  all  the  pieces  from  hers.  There!" 

"  Hush,  sister ;  you  are  rude,"  interrupted 
Judith.  "  If  I  thought  it  was  best  for  you, 
Archer,  I  would  not  only  say  go,  but  I  should 
go  with  you.  I  am  not  afraid.  But  you  know 
how  it  is.  As  Tennyson  says  —you  were  read- 
ing it  to  me : 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new ; 
And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  describe  just  these 
times.  The  old  order  is  changed;  slavery  is 
abolished,  and  you,  and  all,  are  only  waiting 
for  things  to  settle.  Why  not  wait  ?  Where 
can  you  be  better  off?  Where  find  more 
friends  ?  In  that  place  you  will  be  alone ; 
you  will  have  no  one  to  help  you;  and  you 
know  nothing  about  the  business  yourself.  It 
looks  like  your  opportunity  would  be  better 
here;  a  great  deal  better." 

What  could  he  say?  Marie  Antoinette 
could  not  believe  the  poor  were  starving  when 
such  nice  little  cakes,  six  for  a  sous,  were  to  be 
had  any  where  in  Paris.  These  girls  knew  the 
sows  was  not  always  in  the  pockets  of  the  poor ; 
but  the  poor  was  an  alien  caste  in  color  and 
kind.  Of  course  their  own  class  always  had 
the  sous,  though  the  Louis  d'or  might  be  scarce. 
It  was  not  that  Archer's  capital  was  down  to 
the  sous  currency;  but  he  estimated  one  year 
more  of  the  city  would  bring  it  to  that.  WThile 
he  still  had  it  he  must  invest  somewhere  that 
would  at  least  save  some  part  of  it;  and  noth- 
ing seemed  as  secure  as  this. 

"  Sing,"  said  he,  "some  of  your  old  songs." 

Is  there  any  thing  sweeter  than  rummaging 
the  music-stand  of  some  old  family  where 
generations  have  stored  their  favorite  ballads, 
and  gather  them,  all  mellowed  by  time? 
Many  a  gray  head  in  the  valley  was  brown 
once,  and  sang  these  old  love-songs  to  hearts 
as  warm  as  ours  in  the  gloaming:  "Auld  Kobin 
Grey,"  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  "Annie  Lau- 
rie," "  I  would  I  were  where  Helen  lies." 

As  the  singing  ceased  a  colored  servant 
brought  in  crab  cider  in  a  cool  brown  jug, 
and  a  salver  of  mellow  apples.  They  sat  by 
the  dying  light,  telling  old  tales  of  by-gone 
pleasures;  of  weddings  attended ;  homes  grown 
up,  even  in  their  young  lives;  of  old  school- 
mates, with  little  touches  of  anecdote  and 
merriment.  Ah,  who  is  it  comes  from  those 
Elysian  fields  of  youth,  with  dyed  garments 


from  Bozrah,  whose  garments  are  red  with 
the  wine  fat,  and  in  the  end  have  to  say, 
"  I  have  trodden  the  wine  press  alone,  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me." 

"Shall  I  ever  forget  this  evening?"  Archer 
asked,  more  of  himself  than  them.  Half  lighted 
by  the  wax  lights,  three  fourths  of  whose  tapers 
were  extinguished,  letting  the  dull-red  glow  of 
the  wood  tire  warm  the  recumbent  figures,  Sara 
lay  on  her  sister's  bosom,  her  long  hair  fallen 
loose  over  one  white  arm  in  disarray,  her  eyes 
kindling  in  drowsy  fire  while  the  elder  sister 
bent  caressingly  over  her,  her  brilliant  beauty 
inspiring  her  lover.  He  sat  sidewise  on  his 
chair,  his  strong,  sinewy  fingers  clutching  nerv- 
ously the  black  glove. 

"Ah !  you  say  that,"  murmured  Judith,  "  but 
you  might  forget — even  me." 

"  How  can  you  say  that,"  he  protested.  "  She 
does  not  believe  it ;  does  she  Sara  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  Sara,"  said  Judith,  "  she  knows 
how  easily  men  forget." 

"No,  no,"  he  said;  "but  listen.  You  will 
listen  to  me  ?" 

"  I  expect  she  will " — evasively ;  "  but,  poor 
thing,  she  is  so  sleepy!"  kissing  her  sister's 
drowsy  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

It  thrilled  him  as  if  the  pouting,  aromatic 
lips  had  brushed  his  own.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  crossed  the  room. 

"Listen.    You  know  I  love  you." 

"I  don't  know  if  she  hears  or  not" — with 
soft  persistence.    "  She  is  so  sleepy,  you  see." 

"  But  you;  you  will  listen,"  he  urged. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  help  myself,"  said 
she,  easily,  "while  this  great,  big,  pet  sister 
holds  me  fast.    Did  you  plan  it — you  two  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  she  hears  me 
tell  you." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Sara  hears  you  or 
not,"  was  the  still  evasive  reply.  "  She  is  so. 
sleepy,  you  see." 

He  did  yield  now.  He  rose  to  leave  as  Ju- 
dith's lithe,  strong  arm  half  lifted  her  drowsy 
sister  to  her  feet,  and  offered  a  hand  at  parting. 

He  took  it,  the  small,  soft  palm,  long  fingers, 
and  dimples  at  the  knuckles,  kissed  it,  and  was 
out  of  doors. 

But  before  leaving  for  Florida  he  received 
this  note  ; 

Dear  Archie :  I  am  glad  you  are  brave  and  cheerful. 
I  know  you  will  succeed  at  last;  but  if  life  is  only 
ours  to  do  something  with  we  need  not  fret,  but  must 
do  what  is  best  where  we  are.  It  would  be  no  use  to 
engage  ourselves  if  we  can  not  keep  it.  If  it  turns 
out  best,  we  can  marry  all  the  same  without  any  fool- 
ish promises.  Judith  Holt. 
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She  had  turned  his  logic  of  the  duty  of  life 
against  him  But  he  understood  that  the  ques- 
tion of  their  marriage,  in  view  of  his  present 
undertaking,  to  be  as  yet  one  which  would 
remain  unanswered   It  was  no  cheerful  leave- 

[CONCLUSI* 


taking.  It  did  not  inspire  him  with  the  hope 
which  he  needed  to  give  him  strength ;  but 
youth  is  ever  hopeful  and  confident,  and  he 
turned  to  the  new  life  undismayed. 

Will  Wallace  Harney. 

IN  JULY.] 
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GENERAL  JOHN  II.  MORGAN. 


ON  the  81st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  August, 
1863,  General  John  H.  Morgan,  General 
Basil  Wo  Duke,  and  sixty-eight  other  officers  of 
that  command  were,  by  order  of  General  Burn- 
side,  confined  in  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary, 
at  Columbus.  Before  entering  the  main  prison 
we  were  searched  and  relieved  of  our  pocket- 
knives,  money,  and  all  other  articles  of  value, 
subjected  to  a  bath,  the  shaving  of  our  faces, 
and  the  cutting  of  our  hair.  We  were  placed 
each  in  a  separate  cell  in  the  first  and  second 
ranges  of  cells  on  the  south  side  in  the  east 
wing  of  the  prison.  These  cells  were  let  into 
a  solid  block  of  masonry  one  hundred  and 
Vol.  I. — 4. 


sixty  feet  long  and  twenty -five  feet  thick. 
They  are  six  feet  high,  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  and  six  feet  deep,  with  iron-grated  doors 
facing  a  hall  twelve  feet  wide,  between  the 
cells  and  the  inside  wall  of  the  wing,  and  run- 
ning entirely  around  the  block  of  masonry  in 
which  the  cells  are  let.  There  are  five  tiers  of 
cells  with  a  narrow  platform  running  in  front 
of  each  tier,  and  reached  by  wooden  steps 
running  up  at  the  end  of  the  block.  General 
Morgan  and  General  Duke  were  on  the  second 
range,  General  Morgan  being  confined  in  the 
last  cell  at  the  east  end  of  the  range,  those 
who  escaped  with  General  Morgan  having 
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their  cells  in  the  first  range.  The  main  build- 
ing, work-shops,  and  yard  are  inclosed  by  a 
solid  stone  wall  thirty  feet  high,  four  feet  in 
thicknesss,  and  level  on  top,  so  as  to  form  a 
walkway  for  the  armed  guards  stationed  there 
during  the  day. 

From  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  locked  in  our 
cells,  with  no  possible  means  of  communica- 
tion with  each  other;  but  in  the  day,  between 
those  hours,  we  were  permitted  to  mingle  to- 
gether in  the  narrow  hall  twelve  feet  wide 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  long,  which  was 
cut  off  from  the  other  portion  of  the  building, 
occupied  by  the  convicts,  by  a  plank  partition, 
in  one  end  of  which  was  a  wooden  door.  At 
each  end  of  the  hall  and  within  the  partitions 
was  an  armed  military  sentinel,  while  the  civil 
guards  of  the  prison  passed  at  irregular  inter- 
vals among  us,  and  very  frequently  the  warden 
or  his  deputy  passed  through  in  order  to  see 
that  we  were  secure,  and  not  violating  the 
prison  rules.  "We  were  not  permitted  to  talk 
with  or  in  any  way  communicate  with  the 
convicts,  nor  were  we  permitted  to  see  any  of 
our  relatives  or  friends  that  might  come  from 
a  distance  to  see  us,  except  upon  the  written 
order  of  General  Burnside,  and  then  only  in 
the  presence  of  a  guard.  Our  correspondence 
underwent  the  censorship  of  the  warden,  we 
receiving  and  he  sending  only  such  as  met 
his  approbation.  We  were  not  permitted  to 
have  newspapers,  or  in  any  way  to  receive 
information  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  out- 
side busy  world.  Thus  cut  off  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rapidly  changing  scenes  of  that 
historic  period  pregnant  with  events  vitally 
affecting  our  cause,  our  people,  and  ourselves, 
and  hopeless  of  a  speedy  exchange,  confine- 
ment became  intolerable. 

Many  plans  for  escape,  ingenious  and  des- 
perate, were  suggested,  discussed,  and  rejected 
because  deemed  impracticable.  Among  them 
was  bribery  of  the  guards.  This  was  thought 
not  feasible  because  of  the  double  set  of 
guards,  military  and  civil,  who  were  jealous 
and  watchful  of  each  other,  so  that  it  was 
never  attempted,  although  we  could  have 
commanded  through  our  friends  in  Kentucky 
and  elsewhere  an  almost  unlimited  amount 
of  money. 

On  a  morning  in  the  last  days  of  October  I 
was  rudely  treated,  without  cause,  by  the  dep- 
uty warden.  There  was  no  means  of  redress, 
and  it  was  not  wise  to  seek  relief  by  retort, 
since  I  knew,  from  the  experience  of  my  com- 


rades, that  it  would  result  in  my  confinement  in 
a  dark  dungeon,  with  bread  and  water  for  diet, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  warden.  I  retired  to 
my  cell  and  closed  the  door  with  the  determin- 
ation that  I  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep  until 
I  had  devised  some  means  of  escape.  It, 
doubtless,  required  such  a  stimulus  as  was  fur- 
nished by  the  deputy  warden  to  arouse  me 
to  mental  action.  I  ate  nothing  and  drank 
nothing  during  the  day,  and  by  nine  o'clock  at 
night  I  had  matured  the  plan  that  we  carried 
into  execution.  It  may  be  that  I  owe  some- 
thing to  the  fact  that  I  had  just  completed  the 
reading  of  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  con- 
taining such  vivid  delineations  of  the  wonder- 
ful escapes  of  Jean  Yal  Jean,  and  of  the  sub- 
terranean passages  of  the  city  of  Paris.  This 
may  have  led  me  to  the  line  of  thought  that 
terminated  in  the  plan  of  escape  adopted.  It 
was  this :  I  had  observed  that  the  floor  of  my 
cell  was  upon  a  level  with  the  ground  upon 
the  outside  of  the  building,  which  was  low 
and  flat,  and  also  that  the  floor  of  the  cell  was 
perfectly  dry  and  free  from  mold.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  as  the  rear  of  the  cell  was 
to  a  great  extent  excluded  from  the  light  and 
air,  this  dryness  and  freedom  from  mold  could 
not  exist  unless  there  was  underneath  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  air-chamber  to  pre- 
vent the  dampness  from  rising  up  the  walls 
and  through  the  floor.  If  this  chamber  should 
be  found  to  exist,  and  could  be  reached,  a  tun- 
nel might  be  run  through  the  foundations  into 
the  yard,  from  which  we  might  escape  by  scal- 
ing the  outer  wall,  the  air-chamber  furnishing 
a  receptacle  for  the  earth  and  stone  to  be  taken 
out  in  running  the  tunnel.  The  next  morning 
when  our  cells  were  unlocked,  and  we  were 
permitted  to  assemble  in  the  hall,  I  went  to 
General  Morgan's  cell,  he  having  been  for  sev- 
eral days  quite  unwell,  and  laid  before  him  the 
plan  as  I.  have  sketched  it.  Its  feasibility  ap- 
peared to  him  unquestioned,  and  to  it  he  gave 
a  hearty  and  unqualified  approval.  If,  then, 
our  supposition  was  correct  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  air-chamber  beneath  the  lower  range 
of  cells,  a  limited  number  of  those  occupying 
that  range  could  escape,  and  only  a  limited 
number,  because  the  greater  the  number  the 
longer  the  time  required  to  complete  the  work, 
and  the  greater  the  danger  of  discovery  while 
prosecuting  it,  in  making  our  way  over  the 
outer  wall,  and  in  escaping  after  getting  on 
the  outside. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  General 
Morgan  and  myself  agreed  upon  the  following 
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officers,  whose  cells  were  nearest  the  point  at 
which  the  tunnel  was  to  begin,  to  join  us  in 
the  enterprise :  Captain  J.  C.  Bennett,  Captain* 
L.  D.  Hockersmith,  Captain  C.  S.  Magee,  Cap- 
tain Ralph  Sheldon,  and  Captain  Samuel  B. 
Taylor.  The  plan  was  then  laid  before  these 
o-entlemen,  and  received  their  approval.  It 
was  agreed  that  work  should  begin  in  my  cell, 
and  continue  from  there  until  completed.  In 
order,  however,  to  do  this  without  detection, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  means  should  be 
found  to  prevent  the  daily  inspection  of  that 
cell,  it  being  the  custom  for  the  deputy  war- 
den, with  the  guards,  to  visit  and  have  swept 
each  cell  every  morning.  This  end  was  accom- 
plished by  my  obtaining  permission  from  the 
warden  to  furnish  a  broom  and  sweep  my 
own  cell.  For  a  few  mornings  after  this 
permission  was  obtained  the  deputy  warden 
would  pass,  glance  in  my  cell,  compliment  me 
on  its  neatness,  and  go  on  to  the  inspection 
and  cleansing  the  other  cells.  After  a  few 
days  my  cell  was  allowed  to  go  without  any 
inspection  whatever,  and  then  we  were  ready 
to  begin  work,  having  obtained  through  some 
of  our  associates,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
hospital,  some  table  knives  made  of  flat  steel 
files.  In  my  cell,  as  in  the  others,  there  was 
a  narrow  iron  cot,  used  as  a  bedstead,  which 
could  be  folded  and  propped  up  to  the  cell 
wall.  My  estimate  was  that  the  work  could 
be  completed  within  a  month.  On  the  4th  of 
November  work  was  begun  in  the  back  part 
of  my  cell,  under  the  rear  end  of  my  cot.  We 
cut  through  six  inches  of  cement,  and  took 
out  six  layers  of  brick  put  in  and  cemented 
with  the  ends  up.  Here  we  came  to  the  air- 
chamber,  as  I  had  calculated,  and  found  it  six 
feet  wide  by  four  feet  high,  and  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  range  of  cells.  The  ce- 
ment and  brick  taken  out  in  effecting  an  en- 
trance to  the  chamber  were  placed  in  my  bed- 
tick,  upon  which  I  slept,  during  the  progress 
of  this  portion  of  the  work,  after  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  chamber.  We  found  the  cham- 
ber heavily  grated  at  the  end,  against  which  a 
large  quantity  of  coal  had  been  heaped,  cutting 
off  any  chance  of  exit  in  that  way.  "We  then 
began  a  tunnel,  running  it  at  right  angles  from 
the  side  of  the  chamber,  and  almost  directly 
beneath  my  cell.  We  cut  through  the  founda- 
tion wall  of  the  cell  block  five  feet,  through 
twelve  feet  of  grouting,  to  the  outer  wall  of 
the  east  wing  of  the  prison,  through  this  wall, 
six  feet  in  thickness,  and  four  feet  up  near  the 
surface  of  the  yard,  in  an  unfrequented  place 


between  this  wing  and  the  female  department 
of  the  prison.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work,  in  which  we  were  greatly  assisted  by 
several  of  our  comrades  who  were  not  to  go 
out,  notably  among  them  Captain  Thomas  W. 
Bullitt,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  I  sat  at  the 
entrance  to  my  cell  studiously  engaged  on  Gib- 
bon's Rome  and  in  trying  to  master  French. 
By  this  device  I  was  enabled  to  be  constantly 
on  guard  without  being  suspected,  as  I  had 
pursued  the  same  course  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  imprisonment.  Those  who  did 
the  work  were  relieved  every  hour.  This  was 
accomplished  and  the  danger  of  the  guards 
overhearing  the  work  as  they  passed  obviated 
by  adopting  a  system  of  signals,  which  con- 
sisted in  giving  taps  on  the  floor  over  the 
chamber.  One  knock  was  to  suspend  work, 
two  to  proceed,  and  three  to  come  out.  On 
one  occasion,  by  oversight,  we  came  near  be- 
ing discovered.  The  prisoners  were  taken  out 
to  their  meals  by  ranges,  and  on  this  day  those 
confined  in  the  first  range  were  called  for  din- 
ner while  Captain  Hockersmith  was  in  the 
tunnel.  The  deputy  warden,  on  calling  the 
roll,  missed  Hockersmith,  and  came  back  to 
inquire  for  him.  General  Morgan  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  warden  by  asking  his 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  remonstrance 
that  the  General  had  prepared,  to  be  sent  to 
General  Burnside.  Flattered  by  the  deference 
shown  to  his  opinion  by  General  Morgan,  the 
warden  unwittingly  gave  Captain  Hocker- 
smith time  to  get  out  and  fall  into  line  for 
dinner.  While  the  tunnel  was  being  run,  Col- 
onel C.  C.  Morgan,  a  brother  of  General  Mor- 
gan, made  a  rope,  in  links,  of  bed  ticking, 
thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  from  the  iron 
poker  of  the  hall  j?tove  we  made  a  hook,  in  the 
nature  of  a  grappling-iron,  to  attach  to  the 
end  of  the  rope. 

The  work  was  now  complete  with  the  ex- 
ception of  making  an  entrance  from  each  of 
the  cells  of  those  who  were  to  go  out  to  the 
chamber.  This  could  only  be  done  with  safety 
by  working  from  the  chamber  upward,  as  the 
cells  were  daily  inspected.  The  difficulty  pre- 
sented in  doing  this,  was  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  know  at  what  point  to  begin  in  order  to 
open  the  holes  in  the  cells  at  the  proper  place. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  measurement  was  neces- 
sary, but  we  had  nothing  to  measure  with.  For- 
tunately the  deputy  warden  again  ignorantly 
aided  us.  I  got  into  a  discussion  with  him  as  to 
the  length  of  the  hall,  and  to  convince  me  of  my 
error  he  sent  for  his  measuring  line,  and  after 
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the  hall  had  been  measured  and  his  statement 
verified,  General  Morgan  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  deputy  warden,  while  I  took  the  line, 
measured  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of 
the  cells  (all  being  of  uniform  size),  and 
marked  it  upon  the  stick  used  in  my  cell  for 
propping  up  my  cot.  With  this  stick,  measur- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  hole  in  my  cell, 
the  proper  distance  was  marked  off  in  the 
chamber  for  the  holes  in  the  other  cells.  The 
chamber  was  quite  dark,  and  light  being  nec- 
essary for  the  work,  we  had  obtained  through 
our  sick  comrades  in  the  hospital  candles  and 
matches.  The  hole  in  my  cell  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  was  kept  covered  with  a 
large  hand  satchel  containing  my  change  of 
clothing.  We  cut  from  underneath  upward 
until  there  was  only  a  thin  crust  of  the  cement 
left  in  each  of  the  cells  from  which  escapes 
were  to  be  made.  Money  was  necessary  to 
pay  our  expenses  of  transportation  and  for 
other  contingencies  as  they  might  arise.  Gen- 
eral Morgan  had  some  money  that  the  search 
did  not  discover,  but  it  was  not  enough.  Short- 
ly after  we  began  work  I  wrote  to  my  sister 
in  Kentucky  a  letter,  which  through  a  trusted 
convict  I  sent  out  and  mailed,  requesting  her 
to  go  to  my  library  and  get  certain  books,  and 
in  the  back  of  a  designated  one,  which  she 
was  to  open  with  a  thin  knife,  place  therein  a' 
certain  amount  of  Federal  money,  repaste  the 
back,  write  my  name  across  the  inside  of  the 
back  where  the  money  was  concealed,  and 
send  the  box  by  express.  In  due  course  of 
time  the  books  with  the  money  came  to  hand. 
The  book  selected  as  a  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  money  was  an  ephemeral  polit- 
ical publication  of  no  intrinsic  value,  with  the 
title,  I  believe,  of  Sam,  or  the  History  of  Mys- 
tery. It  only  remained  now  to  get  informa- 
tion as  to  the  time  of  the  running  of  the  trains 
and  to  await  a  cloudy  night,  as  it  was  then  full 
moon.  Our  trusty  convict  was  again  found 
useful.  He  was  quite  an  old  man,  called 
Heavy,  had  been  in  the  penitentiary  for  many 
years,  and  as  he  had  been  so  faithful,  and  his 
time  having  almost  expired,  he  was  permitted 
to  go  on  errands  for  the  officials  to  the  city.  I 
gave  him  ten  dollars  to  bring  us  a  daily  paper 
and  six  ounces  of  French  brandy.  Neither 
he  nor  any  one  within  the  prison  or  on  the  out- 
side had  any  intimation  of  our  contemplated 
escape. 

It  was  our  first  thought  to  make  our  way  to 
the  Confederacy  by  the  way  of  Canada;  but, 
on  inspecting  the  time-table  that  we  found  in 


the  paper,  it  was  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
escape  would  necessarily  come  to  the  prison 
officials  before  we  could  reach  and  cross  over 
the  Canada  border.  There  was  nothing  left, 
then,  but  to  take  the  train  south,  which  we 
found,  if  on  time,  would  reach  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  before  the  cells  were  opened  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  we  expected  our  ab- 
sence to  be  discovered.  One  thing  more  re- 
mained to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  ascertain 
the  easiest  and  safest  place  at  which  to  scale 
the  outside  wall  of  the  prison.  The  windows 
opening  outward  were  so  high  that  we  could 
not  see  the  wall.  In  the  hall  was  a  ladder  set- 
ting against  the  wall,  fifty  feet  long,  that  had 
been  used  for  sweeping  down  the  wall.  A 
view  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  would  give  us 
a  correct  idea  of  the  outside  surroundings,  but 
the  difficulty  was  in  getting  that  view  without 
exciting  suspicion. 

Fortunately,  the  warden  came  in  while  we 
were  discussing  the  great  strength  and  activity 
of  Captain  Samuel  B.  Taylor,  who  was  very 
small  of  stature,  when  it  was  suggested  that 
Taylor  could  go  hand  over  hand  on  the  under 
side  of  the  ladder  to  the  top  and,  with  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  return  in  the  same  way.  To  the 
warden  this  seemed  impossible,  and  to  con- 
vince him  Taylor  was  permitted  to  make  the 
trial,  which  he  did  successfully.  At  the  top  of 
the  ladder  he  rested  for  a  minute  and  took 
a  mental  photograph  of  the  wall.  When  the 
warden  had  left,  Taylor  communicated  the 
fact  that  directly  south  of  and  at  almost  right 
angles  from  the  east  end  of  the  block  in 
which  we  were  confined  there  was  a  double 
gate  to  the  outer  wall,  the  inside  one  being 
of  wooden  uprights  four  inches  apart,  and  the 
outside  one  as  solid  as  the  wall;  the  wooden 
gate  being  supported  by  the  wing  wall  of  the 
femalte  department,  which  joined  to  the  main 
outer  wall.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
November  the  cloudy  weather  so  anxiously 
waited  and  watched  for  came;  and  prior  to 
being  locked  in  our  cells  it  was  agreed  to  make 
the  attempt  at  escape  that  night.  Cell  No. 
21,  next  to  my  cell,  No.  20,  on  the  first  range, 
was  occupied  by  Colonel  R.  C.  Morgan,  a 
brother  of  General  Morgan.  That  cell  had 
been  prepared  for  General  Morgan  by  open- 
ing a  hole  to  the  chamber,  and  when  the 
hour  of  locking  up  came  General  Morgan 
stepped  into  cell  21,  and  Colonel  Morgan  into 
General  Morgan's  cell  in  the  second  range. 
The  guard  did  not  discover  the  exchange,  as 
General  Morgan  and  Colonel  Morgan  were  of 
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about  the  same  physical  proportions,  and  each 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  cell  door  when  it 
was  being  locked. 

At  intervals  of  two  hours  every  night,  be- 
ginning at  eight,  the  guards  came  around  to 
each  cell  and  passed  a  light  through  the  grat- 
ing to  see  that  all  was  well  with  the  prison- 
ers. The  approach  of  the  guard  was  often  so 
stealthily  made  that  a  knowledge  of  his  pres- 
ence was  first  had  by  seeing  him  at  the  door 
of  the  cell.  To  avoid  a  surprise  of  this  kind 
we  sprinkled  fine  coal  along  in  front  of  the 
cells,  walking  upon  which  would  give  us  warn- 
ing. By  a  singular  coincidence  that  might 
have  been  a  fatality,  on  the  day  we  had  deter- 
mined upon  for  the  escape  General  Morgan 
received  a  letter  from  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
begging  and  warning  him  not  to  attempt  to 
escape,  and  by  the  same  mail  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  my  family  saying 
that  it  was  rumored  and  generally  believed 
at  home  that  I  had  escaped.  Fortunately 
these  letters  did  not  put  the  officials  on  their 
guard.  "We  ascertained  from  the  paper  we 
had  procured  that  a  train  left  for  Cincinnati 
at  1:15  a.m.,  and,  as  the  regular  time  for 
the  guard  to  make  his  round  of  the  cells 
was  twelve  o'clock,  we  arranged  to  descend 
to  the  chamber  immediately  thereafter.  Cap- 
tain Taylor  was  to  first  descend,  and,  pass- 
ing under  each  cell,  to  notify  the  others. 
General  Morgan  had  been  permitted  to  keep 
his  watch,  and  this  he  gave  to  Taylor  that 
he  might  not  mistake  the  time  to  go. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Taylor  gave  the  sig- 
nal, each  of  us  arranged  his  cot  with  the  seat 
in  his  cell  so  as  to  represent  a  sleeping  pris- 
oner, and,  easily  breaking  the  thin  layer  of 
cement,  descended  to  the  chamber,  passed 
through  the  tunnel,  breaking  through  the  thin 
stratum  of  earth  at  the  end.  We  carne  out 
near  the  wall  of  the  female  prison  —  it  was 
raining  slightly — crawled  by  the  side  of  the 
wall  to  the  wooden  gate,  cast  our  grappling  iron 
attached  to  the  rope  over  the  gate,  made  it  fast, 
ascended  the  rope  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  drew 
up  the  rope  and  made  our  way  by  the  wing 
wall  to  the  outside  wall,  where  we  entered  a 
sentry-box  and  divested  ourselves  of  our  outer 
soiled  garments.  In  the  day  sentinels  were 
placed  on  this  wall,  but  at  night  they  were  on 
the  inside  of  the  walls  and  at  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  prison.  On  the  top  of  the  wall 
we  found  a  cord  running  along  the  outer  edge 
and  connecting  with  ;i  bell  in  the  office  of  the 
prison.    This  cord  General  Morgun  cut  with 


one  of  the  knives  we  used  in  tunneling. 
Before  leaving  my  cell  I  wrote  and  left  ad- 
dressed to  N.  Merion,  the  warden,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Castle  Merion,  Cell  No.  20. 
November  27,  1863 
Commencement,  November  4,  1863 ;  conclusion, 
November  24,  1863 ;  number  of  hours  for  labor  per 
day,  five ;  tools,  two  small  knives.   La  patience  est 
amere,  mais  son  fruit  est  doux. 
By  order  of  my  six  honorable  Confederates. 

Thomas  H.  Hines,  Captain,  C.  S.  A. 

Having  removed  all  trace  of  soil  from  our 
clothes  and  persons,  we  attached  the  iron  hook 
to  the  railing  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  wall, 
and  descended  to  the  ground  within  sixty 
yards  of  where  the  prison  guards  were  sitting 
round  a  fire,  conversing.  Here  we  separated, 
General  Morgan  and  myself  going  to  the  depot, 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  prison,  where 
I  purchased  two  tickets  for  Cincinnati,  and 
entered  the  car  that  just  then  came  in.  General 
Morgan  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of  a  Federal 
Major  in  uniform,  and  I.  on  the  seat  imme- 
diately in  their  rear.  General  Morgan  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  Major,  who  was 
made  the  more  talkative  by  a  copious  drink  of 
my  French  brandy.  As  the  train  passed  near 
the  prison  wall  where  we  had  descended,  the 
Major  remarked  to  General  Morgan,  "  There  is 
where  the  rebel  General  Morgan  and  his  officers 
are  put  for  safe  keeping."  The  General  re- 
plied, "  I  hope  they  will  keep  him  as  safe  as 
he  is  now."  Our  train  passed  through  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  there,  for  some  unknown  reason,  we 
were  delayed  an  hour.  This  rendered  it  extra 
hazardous  to  go  to  the  depot  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  since  by  that  time  the  prison  offi- 
cials would,  in  all  probability,  know  of  our 
escape,  and  telegraph  to  intercept  us.  In  fact, 
they  did  telegraph  in  every  direction,  and  of- 
fered a  reward  for  our  re-capture.  Instead, 
then,  of  going  to  the  depot  in  Cincinnati  we 
got  off,  while  the  train  was  moving  slowly,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  near  Ludlow  Ferry, 
on  the  Ohio  River.  Going  directly  to  the  ferry 
we  were  crossed  over  and  landed  in  a  skiff  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Ludlow.  We  rang  the  door-bell,  a  servant 
came,  and  General  Morgan  wrote  upon  a  visit- 
ing card,  "  General  Morgan  and  Captain  Hines, 
escaped."  We  were  warmly  received,  took  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  the  family,  were  furnished  a 
guide,  and  walked  some  three  miles  in  the 
country,  where  we  were  furnished  horses. 
Thence  through  Florence  to  Union,  in  Boone 
County,  Ky.,  where  we  took  supper  with  Dan- 
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iel  Piatt.  On  making  ourselves  known  to  Mr. 
Piatt,  who  had  two  sons  in  our  command,  we 
were  treated  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality 
and  kindness  "by  the  entire  family.  "We  there 
met  Dr.  John  J.  Dulaney,  then  of  Florence, 
now  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  of  great  benefit  in  giving  us  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  route  to  pursue  in  get- 
ting through  the  country.  That  night  we  went 
to  Mr.  Corbin's,  near  Union.  He  also  had  gal- 
lant sons  in  our  command.  We  remained 
concealed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Corbin  until  the 
next  night.  During  this  time  Mr.  Corbin,  Mr. 
Green  Smith,  Mr.  Piatt,  Dr.  Dulaney,  and 
other  friends  of  the  cause  supplied  us  with 
good,  fresh  horses  and  a  pair  of  pistols  each. 

Here  an  incident  occurs  to  me  that  may  ac- 
count for  the  delay  of  the  Federals  in  ascer- 
taining the  route  we  had  taken.  There  lived 
in  Canada  West,  some  fifteen  miles  below 
Windsor,  on  the  Detroit  Kiver,  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Morgan.  He  came  over  from  Ireland  about 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1848,  when 
Meagher,  O'Brien,  and  Mitchell  fled  to  this 
country  for  protection.  He  was  intensely 
Southern  in  his  sympathies,  and  made  many 
sacrifices  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Southern  cause.  The  morning  of  our  escape, 
November  2Sth,  he  happened  in  Windsor,  and 
seeing  a  dispatch  announcing  the  escape,  he 
stepped  into  the  Hiron's  House  and  registered 
"  J.  H.  Morgan,"  was  assigned  a  room,  and 
immediately  it  was  telegraphed  every  where 
that  General  Morgan  had  escaped  to  Canada. 
This  rase  doubtless  threw  the  authorities  off 
our  track  for  some  time,  and  in  that  way  may 
have  been  materially  beneficial  to  us. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  November 
we  left  Union  with  a  voluntary  guide,  passed 
through  the  eastern  edge  of  Gallatin  County, 
and  sifter  traveling  all  night  we  spent  the  day 
of  the  30th  at  the  house  of  a  friend  on  the 
Owen  County  line.  Passing  through  New 
Liberty  in  Owen  County,  crossing  Kentucky 
Eiver  at  the  ferry  on  the  road  to  New  Castle 
in  Henry  County,  we  stopped  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Pollard  at  2  a.  m.,  December  1st.  Our  guide 
did  not  know  the  people  nor  the  roads  further 
than  the  ferry,  at  which  point  he  turned  back. 
Not  knowing  the  politics  of  Mr.  Pollard  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  On 
reaching  his  house  we  aroused  him  and  made 
known  our  desire  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  night  with  him.  He  admitted  us  and  took 
us  into  the  family  room,  where  there  was  a 
lamp  dimly  burning  on  a  center-table.  On 
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the  light  being  turned  up  I  discovered  a  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  with  large  displayed  head 
lines,  announcing  the  escape  of  General  Mor- 
gan, Captain  Hines,  and  five  other  officers  from 
the  Ohio  penitentiary.  The  fact  that  this  news- 
paper was  taken  by  Mr.  Pollard  was  to  me  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  he  was  a  Southern  sympa- 
thizer. Glancing  at  the  paper  I  looked  up  and 
remarked,  "  I  see  that  General  Morgan,  Hines, 
and  other  officers  have  escaped  from  the  pen- 
itentiary." He  responded,  "  Yes  ;  and  you  are 
Captain  Hines,  are  you  not  ?"  I  replied,  "Yes ; 
and  what  is  your  name?"  "  Pollard,"  he  ans- 
wered. "Allow  me,  then,  to  introduce  General 
Morgan."  I  found  that  I  had  not  made  a  mis- 
take. 

After  rest  and  a  late  breakfast  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  situation,  it  was  decided  inexpe- 
dient to  remain  during  the  day,  as  the  house 
was  immediately  on  a  public  highway,  beside 
the  danger  of  such  unexplained  delay  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  the  negroes  on  the  place. 
We  assumed  the  character  of  cattle -buyers, 
Mr.  Pollard  furnishing  us  with  cattle-whips  to 
make  the  assumption  plausible.  Our  first  ob- 
jective point  was  the  residence  of  Judge  W. 
S.  Pryor,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  New 
Castle,  as  he  was  known  to  be  in  every  way 
trustworthy,  and  to  have  on  hand  a  lot  of 
cattle  being  fed  for  the  market.  We  reached 
there  about  noon  of  the  1st  of  December,  and 
found  Judge  Pryor  at  home,  with  a  number  of 
guests.  We  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Pollard 
to  Judge  Pryor  and  his  guests  under  our  as- 
sumed names,  General  Morgan  as  Hunt,  and 
myself  as  Williams.  Making  known  our  pre- 
tended business,  we  walked  out  to  look  at  the 
stock,  when  our  true  characters  were  made 
known  to  Judge  Pryor;  and,  becoming  fully 
informed  as  to  the  price  of  different  grades 
of  cattle,  we  returned  to  the  house  and*  took 
dinner,  discussing  in  the  meantime  in  the 
presence  of  the  visitors  the  matter  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  cattle.  A  price  was  finally  agreed 
upon,  to  be  paid  on  delivery  in  Louisville  on 
the  following  Friday. 

After  dinner  Judge  Pryor  rode  with  us  some 
distance,  and  put  us  in  charge  of  a  guide,  who 
conducted  us  that  night  to  Major  Helm's,  near 
Shelbyville,  in  Shelby  County,  where  we  re- 
mained during  the  day  of  the  2d,  and  were 
there  joined  by  four  of  our  command  in  citi- 
zen's dress.  That  night  we  passod  through 
Taylorsville,  and  stopped  on  the  morning  of 
the  .3d  in  the  vicinity  of  Bardstown. 

The  night  of  the  4th  we  resumed  our  jour- 


ney, and  stopped  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
at  Mr.  McCormack's  at  Rolling  Fork  Creek,  in 
Nelson  County,  thence  through  Taylor,  Green 
(passing  near  Greensburg),  Adair  and  Cum- 
berland counties,  crossing  Cumberland  River 
some  nine  miles  below  Burks ville.  We  cross- 
ed the  Cumberland,  which  was  quite  high,  bv 
swimming  our  horses  by  the  side  of  a  canoe. 
Near  the  place  of  crossing,  on  the  south  side, 
we  stopped  over  night  with  a  private  in  Col- 
onel Jacob's  Federal  Cavalry,  passing  our- 
selves as  citizens  on  the  lookout  for  stolen 
horses.  Next  morning,  in  approaching  the 
road  from  Burksville  to  Sparta,  Tennessee,  we 
came  out  of  a  by-way  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  and  some  hundred  yards  from  a  dwelling 
fronting  on  the  Burksville-Sparta  road,  and 
screening  us  from  view  on  the  Burksville  end. 
As  we  emerged  from  the  woodland  a  woman 
appeared  at  the  back  door  of  the  dwelling  and 
motioned  us  back.  We  withdrew  from  view 
but  kept  in  sight  of  the  door  from  which  the 
signal  to  retire  was  given,  when  after  a  few 
minutes  the  woman  again  appeared  and  sig- 
naled us  to  come  forward.  She  informed  us 
that  a  body  of  Federal  cavalry  had  just  passed, 
going  in  the  direction  of  Burksville,  and  that 
the  officer  in  command  informed  her  that  he 
was  attempting  to  intercept  General  Morgan. 
We  followed  the  Burksville  road  something 
like  a  mile,  and  in  sight  of  the  rear  guard. 
We  crossed  Obey's  River  near  the  mouth  of 
Wolf,  and  halted  for  two  days  in  the  hills  of 
Overton  County,  where  we  came  upon  forty 
of  our  men,  who  had  been  separated  from  the 
command  on  the  expedition  into  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  These  men  were  placed  under  my  com- 
mand, and  thence  we  moved  directly  toward 
the  Tennessee  River,  striking  it  about  fifteen 
miles  below  Kingston,  at  Bridge's  Ferry,  De- 
cember 13th.  There  was  no  boat  to  be  used 
in  crossing,  and  the  river  was  very  high  and 
angry,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide.  We  obtained  an  ax  from  a  house  near 
by  and  proceeded  to  split  logs  and  make  a  raft 
on  which  to  cross  and  by  which  to  swim  our 
horses.  Wo  had  learned  that  two  miles  and 
a  half  below  us  was  a  Federal  cavalry  camp. 
This  stimulated  us  to  the  utmost,  but  notwith- 
standing our  greatest  efforts  we  were  three 
hours  in  crossing  over  five  horses  and  twenty- 
five  men.  At  this  juncture  the  enemy  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  side,  and  began  to  fire 
on  our  men. 

Here  General  Morgan  gave  characteristic 
evidence  of  devotion  to  his  men  but  little  less 
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marked  than  that  given  by  him  at  the  time  of 
his  capture  in  Ohio.  He  had  succeeded  in 
swimming  his  horse  almost  entirely  across  the 
Ohio  River,  at  least  far  enough  to  he  entirely 
safe,  but  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  his  men,  who 
were  close  pressed  by  the  enemy,  could  not 
cross,  he  returned  to  the  Ohio  side  to  surren- 
der with  them  and  share  their  fate.  In  this 
instance,  when  the  firing  began,  General  Mor- 
gan insisted  on  staying  with  the  dismounted 
men  and  taking  their  chances,  and  was  only 
dissuaded  by  my  earnest  appeal  and  represen- 
tation that  such  a  course  would  endanger  the 
men  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  men,  by  scat- 
tering in  the  mountains,  did  ultimately  make 
their  way  through  the  Federal  lines  and  reach 
the  Confederacy. 

General  Morgan,  myself,  and  the  four 
mounted  men  crossed  over  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tains and  descended  by  a  bridle-path  to  a  ra- 
vine or  gulch  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  halt- 
ed in  some  thick  underbrush  about  ten  steps 
from  a  path  passing  along  the  ravine.  Not 
knowing  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
information  or  a  guide,  and,  observing  a  log 
cabin  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  ravine,  I 
rode  there  to  get  directions,  leaving  General 
Morgan  and  the  others  on  their  horses  near 
the  path.  I  found  at  the  house  a  woman  and 
some  children.  She  could  not  direct  me  over 
the  other  spur  of  the  mountain,  but  consented 
that  her  ten-year-old  son  might  go  with  me 
and  show  the  way.  He  mounted  behind  me, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  seated  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  down  the  ravine,  and,  looking, 
I  saw  a  body  of  about  seventy-five  cavalry 
coming  directly  toward  me,  and  passing  within 
ten  steps  of  where  the  General  and  his  men 
were  sitting  on  their  horses.  I  saw  that  my 
own  escape  was  doubtful,  and  that  any  halt  or 
delay  of  the  cavalry  would  certainly  result  in 
the  discovery  and  capture  of  General  Morgan. 
Thus  talcing  in  the  situation,  and  seeing  in  an 
instant  that  the  escape  of  General  Morgan 
depended  upon  misleading  the  cavalry,  I  lifted 
the  boy  from  behind  me  and  dashed  to  the 
head  of  the  column  and  exclaimed,  "  Hurry 
up,  Major,  or  the  rebels  will  escape!"  He  re- 
sponded, "  Who  are  you?"  I  answered,  "  I  be- 
long to  the  Home  Guard  Company  in  the  bend 
— hurry,  or  they  are  gone."  We  dashed  on,  I 
riding  by  the  Major  at  the  head  of  the  column 
some  half  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  where  a 
dry  branch  crossed  the  road,  and,  as  it  had  been 
raining  that  day,  it  was  easily  seen  from  the 
soil  that  had  washed  down  from  the  side  of 


the  mountain  that  no.  one  had  passed  there 
since  the  rain.  Seeing  this,  the  command  was 
halted,  and  the  Major  again  demanded  to 
know  who  I  was.  1  replied  that  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  General  Morgan's  command.  "  Yes, 
d — n  you  1  you  have  led  me  off  from  Morgan ; 
I  have  a  notion  to  hang  you  for  it."  "  No,  that 
was  not  General  Morgan.  I  have  served 
under  him  for  two  years  and  know  him  well, 
and  have  no  object  in  deceiving  you,  for  if  it 
was  Morgan  he  is  now  safe."  "  You  lie,  for  he 
was  recognized  at  the  house  where  you  got  the 
ax.  I  would  not  have  missed  getting  him  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  It  would  have  been  a 
brigadier's  commission  to  me;  d — n  you!  I 
will  hang  you  for  it."  Up  to  this  time  I  had 
taken  the  situation  smilingly  and  pleasantly, 
because  I  did  not  apprehend  violence;  but  the 
officer,  livid  with  rage  from  disappointment, 
directed  one  of  his  men  to  take  the  halter  from 
his  horse  and  hang  me  to  a  designated  limb  of 
a  tree.  The  halter  was  adjusted  around  my 
neck,  and  thrown  over  the  limb.  Seeing  that 
the  officer  was  desperately  in  earnest,  I  said, 
"  Major,  before  you  perform  this  operation, 
allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion."  "  Be  d — d 
quick  about  it,  then."  "  Suppose  that  was  Gen- 
eral Morgan,  as  you  insist,  and  I  have  led  you 
astray,  as  you  insist,  wouldn't  I,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  his  command,  deserve  to  be  hung  if  I 
had  not  done  what  you  charge  me  with  ?"  "  He 
dropped  his  head  for  a  moment,  looked  up  with 
a  more  pleasant  expression  and  said,  "  By  God ! 
boys,  he  is  right — let  him  alone." 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  manner  of  appeal  to 
soldierly  pride  is  the  only  thing  that  saved  me 
from  his  anger  and  chagrin.  I  was  placed  un- 
der guard  of  two  soldiers  and  sent  across  the 
river  to  camp,  while  the  officer  in  command 
took  his  men  over  the  mountain  in  search  of 
General  Morgan.  General  Morgan,  however, 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape  after  sev- 
eral adventures,  the  details  of  which  I  do  not 
know.  The  next  evening  the  Major  returned 
with  his  command  from  his  unsuccessful  pur- 
suit. He  questioned  me  closely,  wanting  to 
know  my  name;  if  I  was  a  private  in  the  com- 
mand, as  I  had  stated  to  him  at  the  time  of  my 
capture.  Remembering  that  in  prison  the  un- 
derclothing of  Captain  Bullitt  had  been  ex- 
changed for  mine,  and  that  I  then  had  on  his 
with  his  name  on  them  in  ink,  I  assumed  the 
name  of  Bullitt. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  in  this 
camp  the  Major  invited  me  to  go  with  him  and 
take  supper  at  the  house  of  a  Unionist  a  half 
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a  mile  away.  We  spent  the  evening  with  the 
family  until  nine  o'clock,  when  the  Major  sug- 
gested that  we  should  go  back  to  camp.  On 
reaching  the  front  gate,  twenty  steps  from  the 
front  veranda,  he  found  that  he  had  left  his 
shawl  in  the  house,  and  returned  to  get  it,  re- 
questing me  to  await  his  return.  A  young 
lady  of  the  family  was  standing  in  the  door, 
and  when  he  went  in  to  get  the  shawl  she 
closed  the  door.  I  was  then  perfectly  free,  but 
I  could  not  get  my  consent  to  go.  For  a  mo- 
ment of  time  while  thus  at  liberty,  I  suffered 
intensely  in  the  effort  to  determine  what  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  Upon  the  one  hand 
was  the  tempting  offer  of  freedom,  that  was  very 
sweet  to  me  after  so  many  months  of  close  con- 
finement, while  on  the  other  was  the  fact  that 
the  officer  had  treated  me  with  great  kindness, 
more  as  a  comrade  than  as  a  prisoner,  that  the 
acceptance  of  his  hospitality  was  a  tacit  pa- 
role and  my  escape  would  involve  him  in  trou- 
ble. I  remained  until  his  return.  He  was 
greatly  agitated,  evidently  realizing  for  the 
first  time  the  extent  of  his  indiscretion,  and 
surprised  undoubtedly  at  finding  me  quietly 
awaiting  his  return.  I  had  determined  not  to 
return  to  prison,  but  rather  than  break  faith  I 
awaited  some  other  occasion,  however  desper- 
ate, to  effect  an  escape.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  something  excited  suspicion  of  me,  for  the 
next  morning,  while  lying  in  a  tent  apparently 
asleep,  I  heard  the  officer  direct  a  sergeant  to 
detail  ten  men  and  guard  me  to  Kingston,  and 
he  said  to  the  sergeant,  "  Put  him  on  the  mean- 
est horse  you  have,  and  be  watchful  or  he  will 
escape."  I  was  taken  to  Kingston  and  placed 
in  jail,  and  there  met  three  of  our  party  who 
had  been  captured  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tennessee  Kiver,  at  the  time  we  attempted  to 
cross.  They  were  K.  C.  Church,  William 
Church,  and  —  Smith.  After  two  days'  con- 
finement there,  we  were  sent  under  guard  of 
twelve  soldiers  to  the  camp  of  the  Third  Ken- 
tucky Federal  Infantry,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Dunlap.  The  camp  was 
opposite  the  town  of  Lowdon,  and  was  prepared 
for  winter  quarters.  The  largo  forest  trees  had 
been  felled  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  around  the 
camp,  and  log  huts  built  in  regular  lines  for 
the  occupation  of  the  troops.  We  were  placed 
in  one  of  these  huts  with  three  guards  on  the 
inside,  while  the  guards  who  delivered  us  there 
were  located  around  a  camp-fire  some  ten  steps 
in  front  of  the  only  door  to  our  hut,  and 
around  the  whole  encampment  was  the  regu- 
lar camp  guard.    The  next  day,  as  we  had 


learned,, we  were  to  be  sent  to  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, which  was  then  General  Burnside's 
headquarters,  and  as  1  knew  I  would  there  be 
recognized,  and,  on  account  of  my  previous 
escape,  that  my  chances  for  freedom  would  be 
reduced  to  the  mimimum,  we  determined  to 
escape  that  night. 

It  was  perfectly  clear,  the  moon  about 
full,  making  the  camp  almost  as  light  as  day, 
and  as  the  moon  did  not  go  down  until  a  short 
time  before  daylight  we  concluded  to  await  its 
setting.  The  door  of  the  cabin  was  fastened 
by  a  latch  on  the  inside.  The  night  was  cold. 
We  had  only  pretended  to  sleep,  awaiting  our 
opportunity.  When  the  moon  was  down  we 
arose,  one  after  another,  from  our  couches,  and 
went  to  the  fire  to  warm.  We  engaged  the 
guards  in  pleasant  conversation,  detailing  in- 
cidents of  the  war.  I  stood  with  my  right 
next  the  door,  facing  the  fire  and  the  three 
guards,  and  my  comrades  standing  immediately 
on  my  left.  While  narrating  some  incident  in 
which  the  guards  were  absorbed,  I  placed  my 
right  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  door,  with  a 
signal  to  the  other  prisoners,  and,  without 
breaking  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  bade 
the  guards  good-night,  threw  the  door  open, 
ran  through  the  guards  in  front  of  the  door, 
passed  the  sentinel  at  the  camp  limits,  and 
followed  the  road  we  had  been  brought  in  to 
the  mountains.  The  guards  in  front  of  the 
door  fired  upon  me,  as  well  as  the  sentinel  on 
his  beat,  the  last  shot  being  so  close  to  me  that 
I  felt  the  fire  from  the  gun.  Unfortunately 
and  unwittingly  I  threw  the  door  open  with 
such  force  that  it  rebounded  and  caught  my 
comrades  on  the  inside.  The  guards  assaulted 
them,  and  attempted  to  bayonet  them,  but 
they  grappled,  overpowered  and  disarmed 
the  guards,  and  made  terms  with  them  before 
they  would  let  them  up.  Fortunately  all  three 
of  these  prisoners,  by  great  daring  and  cool 
courage,  escaped  before  they  were  taken  north 
to  prison. 

In  running  from  the  camp  to  the  mountains 
I  passed  two  sentinel  fires,  and  was  pursued 
some  distance  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  of 
the  soldier  who  last  fired  at  me.  All  was  hurry 
and  confusion  in  the  camp.  The  horses  in 
camp  were  bridled,  saddled,  and  mounted,  and 
rapidly  ridden  out  the  road  I  had  taken,  but 
by  the  time  the  pursuers  reached  the  timber 
I  was  high  up  the  mountain  side,  and  compla- 
cently watched  them  as  they  scudded  by.  As 
I  ran  from  my  prison  house  I  fixed  my  eye 
upon  Venus,  the  morning  star,  as  my  guide, 
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and  traveled  until  daylight,  when  I  had 
reached  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  I 
found  a  sedge-grass  field  of  ahout  twenty  acres, 
in  the  middle  of  which  I  lay  down  on  the 
frozen  ground  and  remained  until  the  sun  had 
gone  down  and  darkness  was  gathering.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  soldiers  in  search  of  me  fre- 
quently passed  within  thirty  steps  of  me,  so 
close  that  1  could  hear  their  conjectures  as 
to  where  I  would  most  likely  be  found.  I  re- 
mained so  long  in  one  position  that  I  thawed 
into  the  frozen  earth,  but  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing coming  on  the  soil  around  me  froze  again, 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  releasing  myself. 

As  dark  approached  I  descended  the  moun- 
tain, and  cautiously  approached  an  humble 
dwelling,  and  seeing  no  one  but  a  woman  and 
some  children,  I  entered  and  asked  for  supper. 
While  my  supper  was  being  prepared,  no  little 
to  my  disappointment,  the  husband,  a  strap- 
ping, manly  looking  fellow,  with  his  rifle  on 
his  shoulder,  walked  in.  I  had  already  as- 
sumed a  character,  and  that  was  as  agent  to 
purchase  horses  for  the  Federal  Government. 
I  had  come  down  that  evening  on  the  train 
from  Knoxville,  and  was  anxious  to  get  a 
canoe  and  some  one  to  paddle  me  down  to 
Kingston,  where  I  had  an  engagement  for 
the  next  day  to  meet  some  gentlemen,  who 
were  to  have  horses  there,  by  agreement  with 
me,  for  sale.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  a  canoe  and  some  one  to  go 
with  me  ?  He  said  the  rebels  were  so  annoy- 
ing that  all  boats  and  canoes  had  been  de- 
stroyed to  keep  them  from  crossing.  He 
knew  of  but  one  canoe,  and  that  was  owned 
by  a  good  Union  man  some  two  miles  down 
the  river  Would  he  be  kind  enough  to  show 
me  the  way  there,  that  I  might  get  an  early 
start  and  keep  my  engagement? 

After  supper  my  hospitable  entertainer  walk- 


ed with  me  to  the  residence  of  the  owner  of 
the  canoe.  The  family  had  retired,  and  when 
the  owner  of  the  premises  came  out  there  came 
with  him  a  Federal  soldier  who  was  staying 
over  night  with  him.  This  was  not  encourag- 
ing. After  making  my  business  known  and 
offering  large  compensation,  the  owner  of  the 
canoe  agreed  to  start  with  me  by  daylight. 
During  my  walk  down  there  my  guide  had 
mentioned  that  a  certain  person  living  oppo- 
site the  place  where  the  canoe  was  owned  had 
several  horses  that  he  would  likely  sell.  I 
suggested  that  in  order  to  save  time  and  get  as 
early  a  start  as  possible  for  Kingston,  that  the 
canoe  owner  would  take  me  over  to  see  to  the 
purchase  of  these  horses  that  night.  The  river 
was  high  and  dangerous  to  cross  at  night,  but 
by  persuasive  promises  of  good  compensation 
I  was  taken  over  and  landed  some  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  house.  With  an  injunction  to 
await  me,  when  the  canoe  landed  I  started 
toward  the  house;  but  when  out  of  sight  I 
changed  my  course  and  took  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

For  eight  days  I  traveled  by  night,  taking 
my  course  by  the  stars,  laying  up  in  the  moun- 
tains by  day,  and  getting  food  early  in  the 
evening  wherever  I  could  find  a  place  where 
there  were  no  men.  I  passed  through  the  Fed- 
eral army,  and  reached  the  Confederate  lines 
on  the  27th  of  December,  near  Dalton, 
Georgia. 

Of  those  who  escaped  from  the  penitentiary 
three  are  dead.  General  Morgan  was  killed 
at  Greenville,  Tennessee;  Captain  Magee  at 
Cumberland  Gap;  and  Captain  Taylor  died 
of  disease  since  the  war.  Captain  Hocker- 
smith  is  a  useful  and  highly  respected  citizen 
of  Madisonville,  Kentucky,  and  Captain  Shel- 
don of  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  and  Cap- 
tain Bennett  is  living  in  East  Tennessee. 

Thomas  H.  Hines. 


Note— This  narrative  is,  of  course,  correct  in  all  the  details  which  the  author  gives  as  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge. He  planned,  and  had  more  than  any  one  else  to  do  with  the  execution  of  this  remarkable  escape. 
Only  one  inaccuracy  is  apparent  to'  me.  That  the  gallant  and  distinguished  author  will,  I  know,  not  only 
pardon,  but  thank  me  for  correcting.  Captain  Magee  was  not  killed  at  Cumberland  Gap,  but  near  Bull's 
Gap,  in  East  Tennessee.  He  met  death  with  the  same  heroic  courage  with  which  he  had  so  often  confronted 
it,  and  was  killed  in  a  charge  in  which  he  had  ridden  over  and  broken  through  a  line  of  infantry. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  Judge  Hines,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  influence  of  Les  Miserables, 
omits  to  mention  the  suggestions  which  Monte  Cristo  may  have  furnished  him ;  especially  as  he  must  remem- 
ber that  General  Morgan  dubbed  him  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo. 

BASIL  W.  DUKE. 
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THE  universal  expression  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy during  General  Grant's  illness,  and  the 
testimonials  of  regret  his  anticipated  death  has 
elicited  from  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and 
all  classes  of  political  opinion,  are  very  significant. 
The  feeling  has  been  indubitably  cordial  and  genu- 
ine, and  unmistakably  evinces  that  we  have  really 
entered  upon  an  era  of  national  reconciliation. 

General  Grant  was  the  foremost  and  most  promi- 
nent figure  among  those  who  employed  arms  to 
crush  the  Southern  effort  for  separate  and  independ- 
ent existence.  No  other  military  chief  engaged  in 
the  task  of  coercion,  no  leader  battling  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  accomplished  any  thing  like  so 
much.  No  man  was  so  thoroughly  identified  as  he, 
in  the  estimation  of  both  sections,  with  the  triumph 
of  the  one  and  the  defeat  of  the  other. 

Nor  was  he  less  conspicuous  in  the  political  epoch 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  conflict  of  arms. 
Selected  by  the  politicians  who  represented  the  ex- 
treme views  and  bitterest,  most  implacable  senti- 
ments of  the  Republican  party — although  himself, 
perhaps,  entertaining  neither— he  carried  out  during 
all  the  reconstruction  period,  as  President  and  party 
leader,  the  policy  outlined  by  his  associates  and  ad- 
visers with,  the  same  stubborn,  tenacious,  and  ag- 
gressive spirit  which  had  characterized  his  career  in 
the  field.  Twice  elected  President  by  means  of  his 
overweening  personal  popularity  and  the  admiration 
his  military  achievements  had  won  him,  his  polit- 
ical influence  continued  for  years  after  the  tide  of 
sectional  resentment  had  largely  subsided,  and  the 
political  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Republican  masses 
had  been  in  a  large  measure  changed. 

Naturally  he  became,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
those  who  had  upon  principle  combated  the  fierce 
and  arbitrary  policy  of  which  he  was  exponent  and 
executor,  and  likewise  of  all  whom  it  had  alarmed 
into  recession  and  protest,  a  man  to  be  suspected, 
feared,  and  opposed.  .Democrats  and  moderate  Re- 
publicans arrayed  themselves  against  him  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  with  more  of  personal  than  even 
of  political  feeling.  The  "third  term,"  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  resisted  as  a  menace  and  danger  to 
the  existence  of  constitutional  government,  largely 
because  of  the  fear  felt  of  him. 

That  in  so  short  a  time  he  has  been  able  to  mollify 
the  animosities  both  of  war  and  partisan  contention, 
is  proof  that  he  possessed  qualities  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  better  popular  judgment  and  sym- 
pathies. The  disposition  tocondone  what  was  wrong 
and  error  in  the  administration  of  his  high  civil  mag- 
istracy may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  belief  that 
he  was  misled  and  manipulated  by  astute  and  un- 
scrupulous men,  whose  designs  his  blunt  nature 
could  not  fathom,  and  of  whose  cunning  his  inex- 
perience made  him  an  easy  conquest.  But  it  is  not 
wholly  thus  explained.  There  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
found and  just  conviction  that  in  that  strong,  assert- 
ive, and  coarse-grained  character,  much  inclined  as 
it  was  to  self-seeking  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
friends  and  his  "ring,"  there  was  yet  inherent  a 
dogged  honesty  and  desire  in  the  main  to  do  what 
WOB  right.  Somehow  the  people  have  always  cred- 
ited that,  in  the  depths  of  a  nature  not  comely  and 
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attractive  on  tne  surface,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
manly  purpose  and  heroic  fiber— an  instinctive  fidel- 
ity to  plighted  word  and  plain  duty— which  flashed 
forth  so  notably  when,  without  a  bit  of  bravado  or 
flourish,  he  clenched  his  teeth  and  bade  Stanton  not 
molest  the  men  who  carried  his  paroles ;  and  cropped 
out  again  in  the  absolute  confidence  he  gave  the 
man  who  robbed  him  of  fortune  and  embittered  the 
last  hours  of  his  life. 

General  Grant's  fame  rests  upon  his  military  suc- 
cesses altogether;  and  it  is  in  his  character  of  com- 
mander, therefore,  that  history  will  chiefly  consider 
him. 

He  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  cap- 
tain, although  not,  perhaps,  the  best  soldier,  which 
the  war  developed  upon  the  side  of  the  Union.  In 
the  learning  of  his  profession  he  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  comrades.  He  had  not  the  science  of 
McClellan  ;  he  was,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  less 
skillful  than  Meade.  In  energy,  pertinacity,  fearless 
disregard  of  adverse  chances,  and  a  certain  rough 
resourcefulness,  he  was  vastly  superior  to  any  of 
them.  It  is  quite  often  said  that  courage  is  a  very 
common  quality ;  but  it  is  not  true,  save  in  a  much 
more  limited  sense  than  it  is  intended  to  be  taken. 
All  men  are  combative  under  favorable  conditions ; 
and  passion,  example,  contagion,  discipline,  will 
make  them  fight,  just  as  other  influences  will  occa- 
sionally make  them  run.  But  the  courage  which  fits 
a  man  to  command,  and  enables  him  to  successfully 
lead,  is  very  rare.  In  addition  to  natural  hardihood 
of  nerve,  and  the  high  spirit  which  disdains  to  yield 
to  physical  fear,  even  if  not  insensible  to  it,  there 
must  be  the  disposition  to  cheerfully  and  daunt- 
lessly  accept  responsibility,  the  capacity  to  decide 
calmly  and  act  promptly  in  the  most  trying  and 
doubtful  emergencies.  Many  a  man  will  go  to  his 
death  in  the  execution  of  an  order,  who  would  yet 
shrink  absolutely  from  giving  such  an  order,  how- 
ever necessary  it  might  be.  No  quality  is  so  neces- 
sary in  a  commander  as  decision.  The  General  who 
can  not  make  up  his  mind  to  fight,  and  dawdles  on 
the  edge  of  a  resolution,  had  better  resign  and  go 
into  the  insurance  business.  Campaigns  ought  not 
to  be  undertaken,  any  more  than  wars  declared,  un- 
less something  is  to  be  accomplished.  Every  modern 
soldier  realizes  this;  but  every  commander  is  by  no 
means  able  to  get  his  own  consent  to  strike  for  de- 
cisive results.  He  is  apt  to  take  counsel  of  his  fears, 
and  mistake  a  timid  prudence  for  salutary  caution. 
Nothing  can  bo  accomplished  in  war  without  taking 
risks.  The  French  have  a  military  proverb  that 
"one  who  wishes  to  make  an  omelette  must  first 
break  the  eggs;"  and  Forrest  expressed  the  same 
idea  in  his  pithy  aphorism,  "War  means  fight,  and 
fight  means  kill." 

The  General  whom  nature  has  destined  to  victory 
—the  true  conqueror— although  he  find  himself  in- 
ferior to  his  enemy  to-day,  but  is  aware  that  he  can 
not  justly  expect  ever  again  to  be  so  nearly  equal 
with  him,  will  fight  to-day,  and  dismiss  all  fear  of  the 
consequences.  This  is  more  a  moral  than  an  intel- 
lectual faculty.  It  is  courage  of  the  best  and  truest 
quality.  The  serene  intrepidity  of  Albert  Johnston, 
the  exalted  valor  of  Lee,  the  electric  dash  of  Jack- 
son, were  all  manifestations  of  this  capacity  to  assume 
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responsibility  and  discard  apprehension ;  and  not 
less  so  was  Grant's  sedate,  stubborn  composure  under 
every  condition  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

It  was  this  indomitable  "  pluck,"  that  would  not 
confess  disaster,  and  was  proof  against  demoraliza- 
tion, which  held  him  to  his  work  in  the  Wilderness 
and  on  the  Peninsula,  and  all  through  that  final 
campaign,  closed  by  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  col- 
lapse of  the  Confederacy.  The  plan  of  that  cam- 
paign—simple, but  sure  of  success  if  adhered  to — 
was  inspired  by  the  man's  confidence  in  his  own 
tenacity  and  grip.  It  was  more  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment than  of  calculation. 

The  plan  of  destroying  Lee's  army  by  "  attrition  " 

 to  break  down  the  wonderful  morale  and  deplete 

the  ranks  of  that  army,  made  almost  invincible  by 
successive  victories,  by  incessant  attack  and  con- 
stant fighting— seemed  lamentably  deficient  in  strat- 
egic science  and  "combination."  To  execute  it  a 
vast  host  and  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  were  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  the  only  plan 
which  could  have  won. 

Because  a  more  elaborate  and  pretentious  study 
of  the  problem  may  have  previously  overlooked  or 
refused  it,  is  no  reason  why  the  critics  should  chal- 
lenge the  military  intelligence  of  the  man  who  con- 
ceived and  carried  it  out.  General  Grant  has  been 
criticised  for  commencing  his  movement  upon  Rich- 
mond by  the  route  he  first  pursued;  for  advancing 
upon  a  line  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
Confederate  army  where  it  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  series  of  intrenchments  and  strong  positions 
between  the  Rapidan  and  the  city,  instead  of  at  once 
occupying  the  ground  where  he  inaugurated  the 
siege— the  position  formerly  taken  by  McClellan,  and 
which,  it  was  said,  he  could  have  gained  in  a  far 
shorter  time  and  without  serious  loss.  The  answer 
to  that  criticism  we  think  conclusive.  As  has  already 
been  suggested,  Grant  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  destroy  Lee's  army  only  by  hard  pound- 
ing— by  continuous  and  the  most  terrific  fighting  in 
the  field.  If  he  took  position  on  the  Peninsula  with- 
out previous  demonstration  on  the  other  line,  Gen- 
eral Lee  would  confront  him  with  an  army  unim- 
paired in  anywise,  and  ensconced  behind  elaborate 
fortifications ;  an  army  numerous  enough  to  hold 
the  works  and  guard  the  communications.  By  ad- 
vancing upon  Richmond  from  a  direction  which 
forced  General  Lee  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  he 
lost  fearfully,  it  is  true;  but  so  did  Lee.  Grant 
could  afford  the  loss ;  Lee  could  not ;  and  when  the 
latter  was  subsequently  shut  up  in  the  lines  of 
Richmond,  he  was  numerically  too  weak  to  long 
hold  the  roads  by  which  he  could  obtain  supplies. 

To  say  that  Grant  was  not  Lee's  equal  as  a  tacti- 
cian is  merely  to  say  of  him  what  is  true  of  every 
soldier  of  the  age,  not  excepting  those  of  Prussia; 
but  he  succeeded  in  doing  what  no  other  General 
opposed  to  the  great  master  of  the  offenso-defensive 
had  ever  done ;  he  kept  him  purely  on  the  defensive, 
and  confined  his  marvelous  skill  solely  to  the-main- 
tenance  of  his  own  positions.  Nor  was  this  due  en- 
tirely to  the  great  disparity  of  forces,  for  Lee  had 
been  largely  outnumbered  when  he  drove  McClellan 
to  the  sea ;  when  he  tumbled  Pope  back  in  pell-mell 
route  to  Washington;  when  he  hurled  Burnside 
across  the  Rappahanock,  and  when  he  shattered  Hook- 
er at  Chancellorville.  General  Grant  displayed  no 
mean  tactical  ability  in  so  handling  an  immense 
army  in  a  difficult  country  that  no  part  of  it  was 


ever  out  of  the  way  when  wanted,  nor  in  the  way  of 
any  other;  that  each  did  its  share  of  the  fighting; 
and  that  an  incessant  general  assault  was  continued' 
until  the  Army  of  Virginia,  fearfully  reduced  in 
numbers,  was  inclosed  in  a  net  that  could  not  be 
broken. 

But  the  narrative  of  that  Titanic  final  struggle 
belongs  to  the  historian,  and  its  character  can  only 
be  barely  suggested  here.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
write  of  General  Grant  without  some  allusion  to  it, 
for  he  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  it  is  a  part  of  history. 
It  is  a  memorable  trib\ite  to  him,  and  a  fact  worthy 
of  national  and  permanent  record,  that  the  earnest 
men  whose  dearest  hopes  were  crushed  in  the  hour 
of  his  triumph,  respect  his  fame  and  think  of  his 
crowning  exploit  without  bitterness. 


OF  all  recent  books  few  have  been  awaited  with 
greater  interest,  and  not  one  will  be  read  with 
greater  disappointment  than  the  life  and  letters  of 
George  Eliot. 

The  purpose  of  this  biography  is  to  conceal  as 
far  as  possible  the  personality  of  the  novelist.  Every 
thing  which  would  give  one  an  insight  into  her  life's 
history  is  rigidly  excluded.  These  three  volumes 
add  little  to  the  knowledge  of  George  Eliot  gath- 
ered by  patient  readers  from  her  novels,  though  her 
novels  were  to  a  marked  degree  impersonal.  Mr. 
Cross  has  merely  arranged  in  chronological  order 
the  events  of  her  life  as  detailed  in  a  singularly  re- 
strained and  restricted  correspondence  and  in  a  re- 
markably common-place  journal. 

Mr.  Cross  continues,  after  her  death,  the  system  of 
exclusion  pursued  so  strenuously  and  so  unwisely 
by  Mr.  Lewes  during  her  life,  the  aim  being  to  sur- 
round George  Eliot  as  with  a  cloud,  whence  should 
come  the  utterances  of  an  unseen  oracle  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  The  result  was,  little  by  little,  to  sep- 
arate her  from  a  perfect  sympathy  with  her  readers, 
and  to  remove  her  farther  and  farther  from  the 
source  of  her  inspiration. 

If  we  are  not  to  go  behind  the  image  thus  set  up 
for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind,  much 
of  this  wonder  will  change  to  mockery,  and  admira- 
tion will  be  rendered  only  with  distinct  reservations. 
The  George  Eliot  here  presented  is  another  woman 
from  the  George  Eliot  who  wrote  Silas  Marner, 
Adam  Bede,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  Romola.  Life 
throbbed  there  in  every  line,  and  on  every  page  was 
some  touch  of  nature  which  proved  her  kinship 
with  mankind.  If  we  would  know  this  woman  we 
must  turn  from  her  biography  to  those  unconscious 
revelations  which  are  found  in  her  own  books.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  this  is  not  only  the  best  biography, 
but  all  that  is  needed.  There  may  come  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  Mr.  Cross  could  not  do  for  George 
Eliot  what  Trevelyan  did  for  Macaulay,  and  that  he 
would  not  do  what  Froude  has  done  for  Carlyle ;  but 
wThat  she  has  written  is  written,  and  it  conveys,  like 
the  unconscious  actions  of  a  personal  friend,  a  better 
index  to  her  character  than  could  the  most  labored 
efforts  of  the  most  skillful  biographer. 

There  will  come  a  change  in  current  opinion 
concerning  George  Eliot ;  and  this  is  well.  Too  much 
mystery  has  siirrounded  her  to  enable  any  one  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  her  genius.  It  was  marvel- 
ous and  commanding,  but  with  limitations  clearly 
marked  and  at  times  painfully  narrow.  She  was  in 
no  sense  a  seer  nor  sibyl,  but  a  woman  who  felt 
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deeply,  at  times  warmly,  with  much  in  common 
with  the  people  of  her  day  and  generation.  As  time 
passed  she  was  separated  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude,  was  withdrawn  within  the  narrower  pre- 
cincts of  a  temple  erected  for  her  as  the  priestess  of 
a  new  dispensation  in  knowledge,  art,  morals,  and 
religion. 

She  has  written  what  the  world  will  not  willingly 
forget;  she  has  marred  images  which  the  world 
would  willingly  have  cherished;  but  the  hook  is 
closed.  There  is  to  he  no  alteration,  no  revision,  no 
emendation.  It  is  a  noble  legacy,  which  depends  not 
at  all  for  its  worth  on  artificial  supports,  or  on  de- 
luded or  delusive  hero  worship.  She  reached  the 
foremost  rank  in  an  age  rich  in  literary  power  and 
excellence,  and  her  light  will  not  be  dimmed,  nor 
the  influence  of  her  work  lessened  until  many  of 
her  contemporaries  have  become  merely  shadows  of 
a  name. 


AS  the  contents  of  this  number  indicate,  the  man- 
agers of  the  Southern  Bivouac  propose  to  pub- 
lish a  distinctively  Southern  Magazine.  Southern  in 
no  merely  political  sense,  but  a  magazine  which, 
while  appealing  to  the  lovers  of  good  literature  every 
where,  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  aspects  of  Southern 
life,  thought,  action,  with  Southern  history  and  scen- 
ery, with  Southern  traditions  and  prejudices,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  accepted  rules  of  art. 

Every  enduring  work  of  art,  every  production 
which  reaches  the  universal  heart  must  have  a  local 
birth-place,  a  local  habitation.  True  in  every  depart- 
ment of  art,  this  is  especially  true  in  literature.  It 
must  represent  a  distinct  period  in  time,  and  observe 
a  clearly  marked  restriction  as  to  place.  In  a  peculiar 
sense  Burns  is  the  most  provincial  of  poets,  but  he 
gave  voice  in  deathless  lines  to  the  aspirations  of  his 
own  people  and  they  found  their  echo  in  the  heart  of 
humanity. 

In  seeking  to  broaden  a  literature,  much  is  often 
lost  in  depth  and  power.  This  has  certainly  been 
the  case  with  most  of  the  imaginative  literature  of 
America ;  the  little  that  is  to  last  is  distinctively  lo- 
cal, dealing  with  conditions  of  life  which  were  nec- 
essarily temporary  and  transient,  but  at  the  same 
time  showing  under  all  the  varying  circumstances, 
beating  with  never  varying  certainty,  the  spirit  of  a 
true  manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  a  recent  publication,  conducted  by  the  members 
of  the  senior  class  of  one  of  the  Eastern  colleges,  it 
is  stated  that  "it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  find 
the  materials  for  a  romance  in  this  country."  This 
is  a  serious  error;  the  materials  abound,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  those  with  the  skill,  knowledge,  and 
instinct  to  handle  them.  We  lack,  to  a  strange  de- 
gree, the  imaginative  quality,  the  creative  faculty. 
What  of  the  colonial  period?  Of  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence? Of  the  years  during  which  the  nation 
conquered  and  peopled  a  continent?  Is  there  noth- 
ing romantic  found  in  the  period  of  slavery  and  the 
nnti-slavery  agitation?  In  the  marvelous  contrasts 
presented  by  life  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  years  when  the  States  were  gradually  separat- 
ing? How  marked  are  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
Southern  domestic  life,  life  in  the  negroes' quarters, 
life  in  the  old  plantation  home  !  the  devastations  of 
civil  war,  the  wretchedness  which  reconstruction 
spread  far  and  wide  I  Barren,  indeed,  is  the  mind 
which  contemplates  all  this  and  then  says  that  the 


difficulties  of  writing  a  romance  and  laying  the 
scene  in  this  country  are  insuperable. 

We  do  not  stop  here  to  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  romance  and  the  novel ;  we  accept  the  word 
in  its  broadest  sense,  and  express  the  belief  that  the 
American  novel  for  which  we  are  all  waiting  will 
come  from  the  South. 

This  digression  is  not  purposeless;  it  serves  to 
indicate  somewhat  the  spirit  in  which  the  Bivouac 
will  be  conducted.  In  it  will  be  hospitably  enter- 
tained whatsoever  serves  to  illustrate  in  any  way 
Southern  life,  manners,  history,  or  tradition  ;  South- 
ern life,  not  as  something  separate  from  the  national 
but  as  an  inseparable  and  integral  part  of  it. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  papers  relating 
to  the  war.  The  civil  war  in  its  personal  aspects,  the 
war  in  relation  to  individuals  has  not  been  yet  de- 
scribed. The  people  are  familiar  with  the  names  of 
a  few  great  battles,  but  the  significance  and  impor- 
tance of  each  of  these  battles  on  subsequent  move- 
ments is  not  known.  Of  the  battle  of  Franklin,  the 
people  of  the  East  know  little  or  nothing.  At  Frank- 
lin was  really  lost  and  won  the  battle  of  Nashville. 
The  check  there  given  the  forces  of  General  Hood  re- 
sulted in  his  defeat  at  Nashville  a  few  days  later. 
Major  Sanders  tells  his  story  in  a  graphic  and  inter- 
esting manner,  and  it  is  the  clearest  statement  of  the 
occurrences  of  that  eventful  day  which  has  yet  been 
made. 

Chief  Justice  Hines  publishes  in  this  issue  an  ar- 
ticle that  is  but  introductory  of  a  series  of  historical 
papers  which  will  throw  much  light  on  a  feature  of 
the  war  up  to  this  time  entirely  misunderstood. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  future  course 
of  the  magazine.  The  reading  public  of  the  North 
and  South  we  feel  assured  are  ready  for  such  a  maga- 
zine, and  the  fact  that  so  many  Southern  magazines 
have  failed,  instead  of  shaking  our  faith  in  this  en- 
terprise, only  serves  to  strengthen  it. 


THIS  country  is  just  now  entertaining  a  very  curi- 
ous experience.  Intelligence  is  unquestionably 
more  widely  disseminated  here  than  in  any  popula- 
tion of  equal  extent  upon  the  globe,  and  the  masses 
of  the  population  are  more  amply  provided  with  the 
means  of  education  than  at  any  previous  period,  and 
yet,  for  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  intelli- 
gence seems  to  be  held  in  less  esteem  than  ever  before. 
It  commands  a  premium,  undoubtedly,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  commercial  business,  in  trade,  in  the 
arts,  and  as  a  rule  in  the  professions.  The  skilled 
mechanic,  the  trained  man  of  business,  the  educated 
lawyer,  physician,  journalist,  and  practical  scientist, 
most  usually  takes  rank  accordingly  to  his  actual 
proficiency.  Knowledge  and  accomplishments  win 
recognition  and  bear  their  meed  in  all  the  vocations 
in  which  an  actual  exchange  of  values  is  had  in  pri- 
vate transactions,  and  private  or  individual  judg- 
ment is  applied  to  the  character  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. But  when  the  service  is  to  be  rendered  to  the 
public,  the  rule  seems  very  largely  now  and  in  a  fair 
way  ere  long  to  be  completely  reversed.  The  exalted 
and  valuable  uses  which  popular  education,  it  was 
hoped  and  predicted,  would  yield  in  governmental 
affairs,  in  public  administration,  are  not  yet  conspic- 
uously manifest ;  indeed,  disappointment  in  more 
than  one  direction  gives  some  cause  for  despondency. 
In  the  administration  of  criminal  law— certainly 
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a  most  important  function  of  government— we  seem 
to  be  educating  ourselves  backward  into  barbarism 
and  anarchy  rather  than  to  be  making  progress 
toward  a  better  condition  of  things.  From  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other  the  courts  are  crowded 
with  murder  cases,  the  dockets  laden  with  indict- 
ments for  every  kind  of  violent  and  brutal  crime, 
and  the  press,  after  every  acquittal,  fulminating 
against  the  ignorance  which  rendered  the  verdict. 
Whatever  justice  there  may  have  been  heretofore  in 
the  encomiums  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  trial 
by  jury,  the  average  jury  which  tries  a  homicide 
nowadays  is  indeed  the  palladium  of  the  criminal. 

But  it  is  not  here  only  that  intelligence  is  at  a  dis- 
count. Let  any  man  capable  of  acute  and  just  ob- 
servation of  such  things,  look  over  the  municipal 
governments  which  exercise  so  much  influence  over 
interests  so  vast  in  this  country,  and  size  up  the  ma- 
terial which  composes  them,  and  then  let  him  frankly 
declare  his  opinion  about  the  improving  effect  of 
general  education  upon  those  bodies,  or  whether  it 
has  ever  reached  them. 

Compare  the  delegations  which  the  larger  cities 
send,  as  a  rule,  to  the  State  legislatures  with  those 
which  the  better  rural  districts  furnish,  and  judge 
how  far  the  superior  facilities  of  the  cities  for  public 
education  have  affected  or  benefited  the  public  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  neither  logical  nor  permissible  for  the  advo- 
cates of  popular  education  to  attempt  to  explain 
these  notorious  facts  by  saying  that  in  large  cities 
and  dense  populations  such  conditions  will  obtain 
and  such  things  will  happen.  Education  is  espe- 
cially intended  for  large  populations— intelligence 
is  peculiarly  needed  for  the  guidance  of  vast  masses 
of  men.  When  men  are  not  crowded  together,  are 
not  treading  on  each  other's  toes  and  pressing  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  the  want  of  the  instruction 
which  teaches  them  to  live  together  harmoniously 
and  consult  in  the  common  welfare  the  individual 
good  is  not  so  sensibly  felt.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
charged  with  the  task  of  public  education  to  find  a 
way  to  impart  it  to  large  numbers  as  well  as  small. 
When  we  talk  about  educating  the  masses  we  ought 
to  mean  education  of  the  masses— that,  or  else  find 
some  other  phrase. 

The  truth  is,  the  disappointment  is  felt  just  where 
it  has  all  the  time  been  foreseen.  That  is  to  say, 
education  of  the  kind  imparted  in  the  ordinary 


schools  of  the  country  and  by  the  mere  acquisition 
of  information  does  not  of  itself  make  men  better 
morally,  although  it  does  improve  them  intellectu- 
ally. It  makes  them  smarter,  but  does  not  always 
make  them  wiser. 

As  a  consequence  public  affairs  are  allowed  to 
be  loosely  and  often  corruptly  administered,  not 
because  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  deceived  as 
to  the  fact,  not  because  they  do  not  know  that  things 
are  going  on  badly,  but  because  they  don't  care. 
Bummers  and  incompetents  attain  high  positions, 
not  because  the  very  men  who  vote  for  them  are 
not  thoroughly  advised  of  their  characters  and  cali- 
ber, but  because  some  are  indifferent,  and  too  many 
desire  to  use  just  such  material  for  questionable 
schemes. 

Protests  are  constantly  entered  against  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  attempts  made  to  correct  it  by 
the  few;  but  the  spasmodic  struggle  of  the  few  is 
impotent  against  the  lethargic  indolence  and  invet- 
erate prejudice  of  the  many.  We  say  prejudice  ad- 
visedly, for  it  is  that,  and  of  the  most  unfortunate 
kind.  Honest  men,  intelligent  men,  men  above  re- 
proach themselves,  listen  with  sympathy  to  a  trick- 
ster and  notoriously  unscrupulous  political  adven- 
turer when  he  sneers  at  reform  and  warns  them 
against  "kid-gloved  and  silk-stockinged  statesmen." 

Now  it  can  not  be  too  often  and  justly  pointed  out 
that  poor  men,  men  occupying  what  are  termed  the 
"humbler  walks"  of  life,  are  more  interested  in  a 
better  political  morality  than  are  the  rich.  Rich  men 
may  be  excluded  from  office  because  of  the  unpop- 
ularity it  induces,  but  they  can  always  exert  a  cer- 
tain influence  by  means  of  wealth,  and  can  do  so, 
if  they  choose,  all  the  more  surely  when  corrupt 
men  are  given  political  power.  The  poor  man  has 
no  such  protection.  He,  of  all  men,  should  desire 
that  a  standard  of  morality,  intelligence,  and  merit 
should  be  erected  and  observed,  by  which  men 
should  be  judged  and  estimated  and  should  take 
rank  in  the  scale  of  citizenship. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  announce  a  truism, 
but  it  can  not  be  told  too  often. 

Just  what  the  corrective  may  be  for  that  which  we 
deprecate  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  it  must 
come  in  the  shape  of  something  which  will  enable 
public  education  to  give  us  moral  tone  and  discip- 
line as  well  as  mental,  and  elevate  the  general  stand- 
ard of  self  respect. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


NOTHING  so  delighted  the  ante-bellum  plantation 
darkey  as  a  "babtisin'."  He  would  travel  all 
night  to  attend  one  early  Sunday  morning :  and  even 
when  not  himself  officiating  or  assisting  in  any  di- 
rect way — as  convert  or  "ahe'ppin'  de  preacher  to 
hoi'  de  convert'' — but  simply  as  spectator,  he  was 
supremely  blessed  when  at  a  "  babtisin'." 

"  Crenshaw's  Mose  "  was  an  awful  wicked  nigger; 
only  a  few  days  ago,  another  party,  who  used  to  live 
in  that  neighborhood  and  knew  Mose  well,  remarked 
in  our  hearing  that  "he  was  the  wickedest  nigger  I 
ever  see." 

Mose  would  get  drunk  and  run  all  over  the  coun- 
try after  night.   He  would  fight  the  other  niggers  at 


corn-shuckings,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  raise  a  row  at  "  meetin'."  He  had 
even  been  suspected  of  riding  his  old  mistress's  car- 
riage horses  off  to  midnight  frolics ;  and  he  would 
swear  strange,  reckless  oaths  that  made  the  other 
niggers'  hair  curl,  and  gave  them  cramps  in  their 
stomachs.  Judge,  then,  the  sensation  created  among 
black  and  white  when  it  was  announced  all  through 
the  neighborhood  that  Mose  was  going  to  join  the 
church  and  be  baptized. 

An  immense  crowd  assembled  to  see  him  dipped. 
All  the  niggers— old  niggers,  young  niggers,  big  and 
little,  black  and  "yaller"  niggers— were  there,  with 
eyes  dilated  in  expectancy;  in  some  vague  way  an- 
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ticipating  some  awful  "sign  "  or  "jedgment."  Scores 
of  white  people  were  there,  too,  feeling  scarcely  less 
interest  than  the  blacks. 

At  length  the  preacher— a  venerable  old  colored 
man  whom  every  body  respected— made  his  appear- 
ance, marching  majestically  toward  a  deep  "  hole  " 
in  the  creek,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed. Following  him  was  a  phalanx  of  brothers 
in  "de  congregashun,"  with  faces  as  sable  as  their 
coats,  eyes  shining  with  a  secret  sense  of  impor- 
tance and  most  imposing  port.  In  their  midst  was 
Mose.  His  face  wore  the  most  curious  expression 
of  mingled  dignity  and  apprehension  that  ever  mor- 
tal saw.  He  felt  all  the  importance  of  one  who  was 
"  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning,"  but  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  devil  would  let  his  own  escape 
without  an  effort  to  keep  him. 

Amid  "intense  but  suppressed  excitement,"  and 
the  sound  of  many  voices  uplifted  in  song,  the 
preacher  and  Mose  descended  into  the  water.  The 
preacher  repeated  the  formula  of  baptism,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  "dip"  him  backward,  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion.  Just  at  this  moment  an  enormous 
black-snake  popped  up  in  front  of  the  pair,  staring 
in  that  curious,  satirical  way  which  is  the  reptile's 
wont  when  surprised  or  excited.  With  a  wild  howl 
of  dismay,  Mose  sprang  away,  carrying  the  preacher 
with  him,  and  tumbling  over  the  ledge  of  rocks 
which  bounded  the  deepest  part  of  the  pool,  went 
headlong  into  ten  feet  of  water.  In  a  moment  he 
rose  to  the  surface,  snorting  and  sputtering.  He 
swam  ashore,  climbed  up  the  bank,  shook  himself, 
and  glared  indignantly  around  on  the  crowd.  For 
some  time  his  sentiments  of  scorn  and  disappoint- 
ment could  find  no  adequate  expression.  But  at 
length  he  broke  forth  : 

"  Now,  you  fokes  min'  what  I  tell  you.  Some 
white  genel'man  gwyne  to  lose  a  valerble  nigger, 
one  o'  dese  days,  by  dis  d  n  foolishnes." 

So  spake  he,  "  an'  jes  up  and  lef."  And  "  de  lat- 
ter en'  uv  Crenshaw's  Mose  wuz  wusser'n  de  fust." 


In  the  long,  cold  winter  of  1863-64,  when  Long- 
street  occupied  the  upper  portion  of  East  Tennessee, 
his  cavalry  watching  Knoxville,  and  vigilant  to  re- 
tard every  Federal  advance,  was  not  only  engaged  in 
constant,  arduous  service,  but  subjected  to  the  sever- 
est privations.  A  certain  Tennessee  regiment,  which 
was  generally  on  the  extreme  front,  adopted  a  camp 
rule  to  the  effect  that  whenever  a  horse  broke  loose 
and  strayed  from  his  own  proper  part  of  the  camp, 
the  party  upon  whom  he  trespassed— especially  if  he 
were  caught  making  free  with  the  precious  forage- 
should  have  the  right  to  confiscate  the  halter  worn  by 
the  said  horse.  Inasmuch  as  good  serviceable  halters 
were  scarce,  the  privilege  was  rigorously  exercised. 

One  night,  "Mack"  and  "Ben,"  two  young  fel- 
lows belonging  to  the  same  "mess,"  and  inseparable 
companions,  had  collected  an  extra  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent fodder.  After  giving  an  ample  "  feed"  to  each 
of  their  horses,  they  disposed  the  residue  so  as  to 
make  them  a  snug,  warm  bed,  and  retired,  to  enjoy, 
as  they  hoped,  an  unusually  luxuriant  snooze. 

Ben's  horse,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  a  veteran 
campaigner,  known  throughout  the  brigade  as  "Old 
Tige."  He  was  not  a  beauty,  but  could  "go  all  the 
gaits,"  gallop  a  week  without  rest,  and'  for  taking 
care  of  himself,  was  smarter  than  a  quartermaster.' 
"  Ben  "  loved  him  like  a  brother. 


In  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  "  Mack  "  was  awak- 
ened by  a  suspicious  tugging  at  the  mass  of  fodder 
in  which  he  was  embedded.  He  listened  attentively, 
and  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  there  was  a 
stray  horse  out  there,  quite  probably  he  wore  a  hal- 
ter. Here  was  a  glorious  chance  for  spoil.  He  shook 
off  all  drowsy  feeling  and  awakened  "Ben,"  and 
communicated  to  him  the  important  fact  that  a 
horse,  perhaps  having  a  halter  on,  was  "a  stealin' 
our  forage." 

It  was  at  once  agreed  that  "Mack"  should  slip 
out,  seize  the  horse,  give  him  a  good  hiding,  that  he 
might  learn  to  conduct  himself  better  in  the  future, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confiscate  the  halter.  It 
was  as  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth,  but  "  Mack  "  groped 
his  way  to  the  back  of  the  shanty,  and,  without  diffi- 
culty, captured  the  trespasser. 

"Now  tie  him  up  and  belt  him  good,"  said  "Ben." 
Teach  him  how  to  come  foolin'  around  here,  eatin' 
up  Old  Tige's  "feed."  "Mack,"  having  procured  a 
stout  brush,  proceeded  to  "  belt' '  him.  To  judge  from 
the  vigorous  snorting  and  cavorting  with  which  the 
previously  docile  animal  received  the  monitory  les- 
son, it  both  amazed  and  disgusted  him.  "Now  snake 
off  his  halter,"  suggested  "Ben,"  when  the  "belting" 
was  finished,  "Old  Tige's  halter  is  gettin'  mighty 
threadbare  and  weak."  "Mack"  slipped  off  the  hai- 
ler,  and  deposited  it  safely  under  the  fodder,  and  the 
pair  dropped  off  to  sleep  again.  They  were  roused 
by  the  bugle  sounding  the  reveille.  The  face  of  each 
wore  a  broad  smile  at  the  recollection  of  what  had 
occurred  during  the  night.  "Ben"  triumphantly 
reached  for  the  halter;  but  when  it  was  drawn  forth  a 
ghastly  change  came  over  his  face.  He  gulped  twice 
or  thrice,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice,  "This  is  old  Tige's 
halter.   It  must  have  been  him  you  ivas  '  beltin'." 


In  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  fought  by  the  Army 
of  the  West,  a  celebrated  Tennessee  regiment,  which 
had  won  renown  on  many  bloody  fields,  and  never 
recoiled  except  from  a  fire  which  the  staunchest  vet- 
erans would  consider  a  valid  excuse  for  such  con- 
duct, found  itself  in  a  situation  which  fully  justi- 
fied, in  the  opinion  of  officers  and  men,  a  "retro- 
grade movement." 

Suddenly,  while  driving  a  Yankee  line  before  it, 
it  came  upon  a  half  dozen  batteries  which  opened 
at  short  range  with  grape,  while  three  or  more  regi- 
ments rose  on  the  flanks,  and  "made  things  hum.'' 

The  Tennesseeans  found  it  best,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  fall  back  to  a  ridge  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  rear,-and,  leaving  nearly  two  thirds 
of  their  number  dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground, 
they  sought  this  friendly  shelter  to  reform. 

At  this  juncture  a  Mississippi  regiment  of  equal 
celebrity  arrived.  Its  gallant  colonel,  anxious  for 
the  fray,  and  not  altogether  apprised  of  the  nature 
of  the  situation,  shouted  to  the  Tennesseeans,  "Make 
way  there,  and  let  Mississippi  in." 

Way  was  promptly  made,  and  the  brave  boys  from 
"Old  Jeffs"  State  rushed  unhesitatingly  at  the  foe. 
But  when  they  reached  the  same  point  where  the 
Tennesseeans  had  received  the  destructive  "bliz- 
zard," a  similar  greeting  was  given  them.  Earth 
and  air  seemed  lighted  with  the  fires  and  resonant 
with  the  roar  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  they  reel- 
ed back  as  their  predecessors  had  done. 

Seeing  them  return,  the  Tennesseeans  rose  and 
yelled,  "  Make  way  here,  and  let  Mississippi  out!" 
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A  SENSATION 

Of  relief  is  sure  to  follow  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  and  thousands  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge its  good  effects.  Charles  C.  Smith, 
Craftsbury,  Vt.,  says:  "I  have  been  troubled 
for  a  long  time  with  a  humor  which  appeared 
on  my  face  in  ugly  pimples  and  blotches. 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cured  me.  I  consider 
it  the  best  blood  purifier  in  the  world." 


JUDGE 


Of  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  T.  P.  Cushing,  87  Suf- 
folk Street,  Chelsea,  who,  after  being  so  afflicted 
with  salt  rheum  that  her  fingers  would  crack 
open  and  bleed  and  itch  terribly,  was  cured  by 
four  bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs. 
E.  G-.  Evans,  78  Carver  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
suffered  severely  from  rheumatism  and  debility. 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  proved  a  specific  in  her 
case.  Francis  Johnson,  editor  of  the  "Ger- 
man American,"  Lafayette,  Ind.,  writes:  '-For 
years  I  have  been  subject  to  chronic  attacks  of 
neuralgia,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
spring.  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla."    It  has 

SAVED  AND 

Restored  thousands.  Walter  Barry,  7  Hollis 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  after  vainly  trying  a 
number  of  medicines,  for  the  cure  of  lumbago, 
was  persuaded  to  try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 
He  writes  :  "Your  valuable  medicine  not  only 
relieved  me,  but  I  believe  it  has  worked  a  per- 
fect cure,  although  my  complaint  was  appar- 
ently chronic."  Titos.  Dalby,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  has  long  been  a  sufferer  from  lumbago 
and  rheumatism.  So  great  has  been  his  im- 
provement since  using 

OYER'S  SAR 

saparilla  that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe 
it  will  effect  a  permanent  cure. 


IN  COURT 

One  who  needs  help  is  indeed  fortunate  who 
finds  a  friend.  But  he  is  still  more  fortunate 
who  discovers  that  he  may  eradicate  the  poisons 
of  scrofula  from  his  system  by  the  use  of 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Scrofula  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  all  diseases.  It  is  in  the 
blood,  corrupting  and  contaminating  every 
tissue  and  fiber  in  the  whole  body.  Patrick 


LYNCH 


Wholesale  grocer,  Lowell,  Mass.,  says:  "Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best."  The  following 
from  R.  L.  King,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  corrobor- 
ated by  Purcell,  Ladd  &  Co.,  Druggists,  of 
thatcity.  Mr.  K.  writes  (May  12, 1884) :  "My 
son  Thomas,  aged  12,  has  suffered  horribly 
for  three  years  with  scrofula  in  its  worst 
form.  His  case  was  said  to  be  incurable.  One 
arm  was  useless;  his  right  leg  was  paralyzed; 
a  large  piece  of  bone  had  cut  through  the  skin 
at  the  shoulder-blade,  and  three  large  sores 
constantly  discharged  offensive  matter.  He 
began  taking  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  on  the 
6th  of  March,  and,  oh!  what  a 


HAPPY 


Change;  indeed,  a  miracle.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  sores  began  to  heal;  he  gained  strength, 
and  could  walk  around  the  house.  We  per- 
severed with  the  Sarsaparilla,  yet  having  little 
hope  of  his  recovery.  To-day  he  can  run  as 
far  as  any  other  boy  of  his  age.  The  sores  on 
his  arm,  shoulder,  and  back  have  nearly  healed; 
his  muscles  are  strengthening,  and  he  is  the 
picture  of  health."  Equally  important  facts 
concerning  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sar- 


SAPARILLA 

By  other  members  of  Mr.  King's  family  are 
contained  in  the  same  letter. 


prepared  by 


Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  AND  COMPANY, 


LOWELL,  MASS.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Eor  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Price,  $1.00;  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00. 
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BEDDO'S  KENTUCKY 

BICYCLE 

No.  422  Fourth  Avenue,       LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
COLUMBIA,  RUDGE,  AND  AMERICAN  CLUB 

BICYCLES  AND  TRICYCLES. 


A  large  stock  of  New  and  Second-hand  Machines.  Nickeling 
and  Enameling  and  all  kinds  of  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 
CHILDREN'S  TRICYCLES.  Bicycles  and  Tricycles  to 
rent.  Send  two- cent  stamp  for  32-page  catalogue. 


DR.  PERRO,  who  has  devoted  twenty-three  years  tothespecial  consideration  and 
treatment  of  Chronic  and  Acute  Catarrh, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  is  the  founder 
of  the  American  Oxygen  Company,  for  the  production  of  that  wonderful  and  delight- 
ful healing  remedy,  used  by  Inhalation,  so  widely  known  as  the 

OXYGEN  TREATMENT 

for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever, 
Catarrh,  Nervous  Prostration,  etc.,  etc.  ,     ,    ,  , 

Send  a  stamp  for  the  "Oxygen  Manual,"  an  interesting  book  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages,  containing  Four  Colored  Plates.  Address 

DR.  F.  L.  PEIRO,  85  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  a  few  of  our  patrons 

Gen.  C.  H.  Howard, 
0.  W.  Nixon,  M.  D., 


Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,        -  Chicago 

Bhicago.  F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq..  -  -  -  Chicago, 
hicago,  Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D.,         -  NewYork. 

N.  B.—Ov/r  Oxygen  treatment  is  safely  sent  any  where  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe  by  Express.  Easy  plain  and  complete  directions  accompany  each  treatment 
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Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

FarqnWs  Standard  Engines  & 
Saw  Mills. 


Address,  A.  B.  FAEQUHAK,  York, 

STEAM  ENGINES, 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York  Pa 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur- 
poses—simple, strong  and  du- 
rable.  Saw,    Giust  Mills 
.ajjd    Machinery  generally. 

Inquiries    promptly  an-i 
ewered.  .  „  L  , 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


(lE5rt*Slrc>uh^  Separator 

Penna. 
Agricultural 

Works. 
York,  Fa. 

lightest  draft 
most  durable.! 
Simplest,  moat  I 
coonomioal 
•nd  perfect  in 
use.  Wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  it 
tsaigba  market. 


4Mre»nU  £.  farfuinr,  Fork,  Pet. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


CHANCE  W  FLORIDA. 

Having-  several  hundred  acres  of  fine  fruit 
and  orange  land  adjoining  and  contiguous  to 
my  home  grove,  I  will  make  groves  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Lands  bought  and  sold. 
Loans  negotiated. 

GEO.  T.  GAINES, 

34 


Tangerine,  Orange  Co.,  Florida. 


Gk  CT.  STIYEBS7 

DENTIST, 

CORNER  FIFTH  AND  WALNUT, 


PUKE  GAS  ADMINISTERED. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

34-37. 


Attend  the  Best.    For  information,  address  Bryant 
&  S'tratton  Business  College,  Louisville,  Ky.  34 


SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 

OUR  OWN  MAKE,  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 

SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 


LOUISVILLE, 


34-43. 


HowTo  Build 

Just  published.  Alarge  book,  giving 
plans,  views,  descriptions  and  reli- 
able costs  of  40  modern  houses,  $400, 
up  to  $6,500,  for  all  climates,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  60c.  The  bee* 
and  the  only  cheap  Architectural 
book  published.  Address, 

BUILDING  ASSOCIATION,  1 
24  Beekman  St.,  (Box  2702,)  N.Y.j 


MODEEN 
LOW-COST 
HOUSES. 


34,  35. 


D.  NEEDHAM'S  SONS, 

PURE  RED  CLOVER  BLOSSOMS, 

AND 

Fluid  and  Solid  Extracts 

Of  the  Blossom  cure  Cancer.  Rheuma- 
tism, Salt  Rheum,  Catarrh, WhoopiDg- 
Cough,  Constipation,  Piles,  Dyspepsia 
Sick  Headache,  etc.  Send  for  circular* 


116, 118  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


WORK  SHOPS 

WITHOUT  STEAM  POWER 

BY  USING  OUTFITS  OF 

BAftHES'  PAT*  FOOT  POWER 

machinery  can  compete  with 
steam  power.  Sold  on  trial.' 
Metal  and  woodworkers  send  for 
prices.  Ulustr'd  catalogue  free. 
W.  F.  &.  J110.  Barnes  Co. 

Rockford,  111. 
Address  No.  421  Ruby  St. 
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JAS.  W.  BAIRD,  President. 


CHAS.  A.  LEHMANN.  Manager. 


LOUISVILLE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

Artistic  and  Commercial  Printers, 


449  WEST  MAIN  STREET. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY 


Awarded  the  First  Four  Highest  Premiums  (medals),  over  all  competitors,  for 
Mercantile  Lithographic  Work,  for  Colored  Label  Lithographing,  for  Chromo  Lith- 
ographing, and  for  Crayon  Lithographic  Work,  at  the  Great  Southern  Exposition 
at  Louisville,  1883 ;  and  First  Premium  for  the  Finest  Display  of  Lithographic 
Work  at  the  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  1884. 


LOUISVILLE  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO. 

(Successors  to  H.  E.  WOOLFOLK  &  CO.) 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

AWNINGS,  TENTS,  'PAULINS,  AND  FLAGS. 

kinds  of  Canvas  Work  to  order.lBa 

PHOTOGRAPHERS',  MINERS'  TENTS  and  TARPAULINS  A  SPECIALTY 

Agents  for  the  Portable  Folding  Canvas  Boat. 


Si,  35. 


307  Fourth  Street, 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


ARTISTIC  2*&TXiTJX2XmElTV*Z'  ^LITD  DHESSl^iLKIlTG 

MADAME  HELENE  EDWARDS, 


No.  346  Market  Street,  one  door  above  Fourth  Avenue, 


LOUISVIIXE,  KY. 


Madame  Edwards  has  made  arrangements  with  the  New  York  importers  by  which  she  will  receive  weekly 
novelties  in  French  Millinery  and  the  Latest  Styles  and  Patterns  for  Dresses  and  Wraps. 

Ladies  at  a  distance  can  have  a  good  fit  by  measurement.  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  Purchasing  of 
all  kinds  and  no  percentage  charged.  

IMFIIAM  UCAI  IMP  I  flTION  Cures  sore  and  inflamed  eyes,  eczema,  scrofulous  and  old  sores.  Price.  50 
lllUIHIt  llLHLIIlU  LUIIUI1  cents  per  bottle,  at  346  Market  St.,  one  door  above  4th  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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BOOK  WALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT    AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


 — THE  

Southern  Bivouac. 


Future  numbers  of  The  Southern  Bivouac  will  contain  articles  of  much 
historical  value  and  of  great  literary  interest. 

THE  "  CONSPIRACY  PAPERS,"  By  Judge  Thomas  H.  Hikes,  will  run  through  the  year. 
Jhe.-e  papers  will  describe  fully  and  frankly  the  Confederate  military  operations  in  the  Northwest 
during  18B4.  These  operations  were  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Justice  Hines  and  Adjutant- 
General  Castleman.  They  were  full  of  exciting  episodes,  and  no  trustworthy  account  of  what  was 
done  and  what  attempted  has  ever  been  published.  The  official  documents  ami  all  the  papers  relating 
to  this  period  of  the  war  are  in  the  hands  of  Judge  Hines  and  General  Castleman.  ami  will  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  these  articles. 

HOOD'S  CAMPAIGN,  By  Major  D.  W.  Sanders,  will  be  continued  for  several  months.  The 
article  for  August  will  relate  to  the  movement  on  Nashville.  Subsequent  articles  will  describe  the 
battle  of  Nashville  and  the  retreat.    These  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

The  July  number  will  contain  an  interesting  article,  by  Paul  H.  Hayne,  on  "  Ante-bellum 
Charleston,"  with  notices  of  the  literary  and  political  celebrities. 

"  OUR  LAST  HUNTING  GROUNDS,"  &  *  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  the 
first  number  of  which  will  appear  in  July. 

George  M.  Devereux  will,  in  subsequent  issues,  continue  his  talks  in  the  quarters — repeat- 
ing the  stories  and  superstitions  which  were  related  and  believed  by  the  negroes  of  the  South. 

Papers  are  in  preparation  on  the  military  operations  in  Missouri  :  on  Buell's  retreat  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Perryville ; '  on  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  anil  on  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  Honorable 
Jefferson  Davis.  No  portion  of  the  great  civil  conflict  will  be  neglected,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be 
taken,  having  strict  regard  for  historical  accuracy. 

The  July  number  will  have  the  conclusion  of  the  story  by  Will  "Wallace  Harney,  which 
will  be  followed  by  other  stories  illustrative  of  the  various  phases  of  Southern  life. 

Maurice  Thomson,  author  of  "A  Red-headed  Family''  in  this  number,  has  prepared  a  de- 
lightful paper  on  "Our  Brookside  Birds,"  which  will  be  published  in  July. 

Stories,  essays,  political  papers,  poems,  scientific  and  descriptive  treatises,  literary  and  art  criti- 
cisms will  appear  from  time  to  time.  Current  matter  of  interest  will  receive  careful  comment,  and 
in  Salmagundi  will  be  gathered  camp  stories,  character  sketches,  songs  of  the  camp,  and  wit  and 
humor  of  every  kind. 

Terms. — Twenty  (20)  cents  a  number  ;  Two  ($2.00)  dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  With  a  club  of 
four  ($8.00)  an  extra  copy  will  be  sent.  Sample  copies  for  July  sent  on  receipt  of  fifteen  (15)  cents. 
Sample  copies  of  subsequent  issues  sent  only  on  receipt  of  twenty  (20)  cents,  regular  price.  Send 
post-office  money  order  or  by  registered  mail.  Address 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

PuBLrsHKRs  Southern  Bivouac, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


ORIGINAL  DES1 H NS  IN  ILLUSTRATIONS  &  COLOR  WORK  A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. % 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac 


PATENTS 


Examinations  in  regard  to  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions  free  of 
charge,  and  no  charge  made  unless 
a  Patent  is  obtained.    Send  for  Circulars. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


John  F.  Stratton's  Celebrated 
RUSSIAN  GUT  VIOLIN  STRINGS 

T.ie  Strongest,  Most  Durable 
and  Best  Toned  String  in  the 
world.  Every  string  warranted. 
No  Strings  Sold  at  Retail. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON, 

Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer 
in  Musical   Merchandise,  Music 
Boxes  &  BrassBandlnstriiments. 
49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


S^priceList/""'**    POST  MILLS;VT. 


WEBSTER 


111  various  Stv 


Supplied  at  a  small  extra  cost  with 
PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 
A  groat  improvement  in  book-making. 
TJTP  Webster—  it  h.a  118,000  Words, 
\3TJU4  JL     3000  Kn^ravinirs,  nnd  a  New 

Biographical  dictionary. 
'I'TXT  Standard  in  Gov't  Printing  Office. 
AXXXLi    32,000  copies  in  Public  Schools. 


BEST 


20  to  1  <>f  any  other  series, 
lid  to  make,  a  Family  intelligent. 
Best  help  for  SCHOLARS, 
TEACH  KKS  and  SCHOOLS. 
OS-TYio.  vocabulary  contains  3000  more  Words 
than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionarj 
C.&  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs, Springfield,  Mass. 


I A  DIES  who  prefer  to  use  a  nice  quality  of  Stationery 
1  for  their  correspondence  should  inquire  for  Crane's 
Ladies'  Note  Papers  and  Envelopes  to  match  (the 
old  and  reliable  line).  These  goods  an*  presented  in 
Superfine  and  Extra  Superfine  Brands,  the  latter 
being  unsui passed  in  Purity,  Tone,  and  Beautiful  Soft 
Finish  by  even  the  finest  foreign  productions.  Sold  by 
all  Stationers,  in  a  variety  of  tints  and  surfaces. 

C100D  HOUSEKEEPING,  a  semi-monthly  Magazine 
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WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  'SEVENTIES. 
A  Story  of  Florida. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  "  CRITTERS." 

A KCHER  PHILIPS,  on  arriving  at  his  new 
home,  selected  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  and  made  application  under  the 
homestead  act.  On  the  payment  of  $14  he  re- 
ceived from  the  land  office  a  receipt  denning 
his  holding  by  section,  range,  and  township, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  bond  for  a  deed,  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years,  or  a  pre-emption  in 
two  years.  It  was  protected  against  all  liabili- 
ties whatever.  He  found  a  neighbor — a  herds- 
man— in  Cynthy's  father,  with  whom  he  board- 
ed for  the  present.  By  his  advice  he  deadened 
the  few  acres,  and  put  them  in  Hayti  sweet- 
potatoes  and  cow-peas,  a  strong  nutritious  bean. 

His  next  step  was  to  clear  the  hamack  for 
his  cabin.  Cynthy's  explanation  had  shown 
him  the  severity  of  the  task;  but  he  perse- 
vered, not  without  discouragements,  for  the 
natives  all  distrusted  his  scheme  of  making  an 
orange  grove. 

An  example  occurred  a  few  days  after  his 
interview  with  Cynthy  that  led  to  some  alter- 
ation of  his  plans.  He  had  acquired  some 
facility  in  using  his  hamack-hoe,  and  having 
gotten  rid  of  the  patch  of  scrub  oak,  he  set  to 
work  on  the  pine  and  palmetto.  In  dealing 
with  the  first,  he  dug  a  hole  at  the  roots,  and 
having  placed  a  bundle  of  pine-knots  at  the 
trunk,  he  set  it  on  fire.  In  this  way  he  could 
have  a  dozen  fires  going  at  once.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  attacked  the  palmetto.  This  is 
a  prostrate  trunk,  half  buried  and  bound 
down  by  innumerable  tough  radicals  penetrat- 
ing to  moisture.  The  blade  of  the  hoe  must 
cut  every  one  of  these  before  the  trunk  can  be 
removed.  A  long  serrated  leaf-stalk  termin- 
ates in  the  fans,  which  are  subdivided  into 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  fronds,  united 
at  the  base,  and  lanceolate  at  the  extremity. 
Each  fan,  of  which  there  may  be  forty  or 
fifty  to  the  trunk,  covers  an  area  of  a  square 
Vol.  1-5. 


yard  or  more,  the  flexible,  sword-like  fronds 
making  a  fierce  hedge.  By  firing  the  dry  herb- 
age these  are  removed,  leaving  the  bare, 
brown,  imbricated  trunk.  The  Sabal  Adan- 
sonii,  or  fern  palmetto,  is  distinguished  by  its 
long  elastic  petiole  or  leaf-stem,  and  is  not 
serrated.  It  indicates  a  better  soil  than  the 
Sabal  serrulata.  Philips  was  stubbing  such  a 
patch  when  he  heard  a  mellow,  clear  voice 
singing  a  bugle  call,  a  sharp  crashing,  as 
of  pistol  shots,  followed  by  the  thundering 
charge  of  hoofs  beating  the  ground.  As  he 
raised  up,  startled  by  these  sounds  of  battle,, 
he  saw  a  stranger,  on  a  tough,  tawny,  wire- 
grass  pony,  riding  toward  him. 

"  Stranger,"  said  the  visitor,  "  have  ye  seen 
airy  bunch  o'  yearlin's  round  here  ?  Mine  uses 
this-er  way." 

Philips  gave  him  stare  for  stare.  He  was  a. 
tough,  wiry  fellow,  in  cottonade  shirt  and 
trowsers,  a  weedy,  old  slouch  hat,  brogans  run 
down  at  the  side,  and  a  general  air  of  woods 
life  about  him. 

"I  have  seen  stock  about,"  said  Philips- 
"but  yearlin's,  I  don't  know." 

"  I  'low  you  don't  know  a  yearlin'  from  a 
two-year-old,"  commented  the  other.  "  You 
know  ole  Jim  Arnon,  lives  beyant  the  bay 
(swamp)?" 

"  Yes,  I  get  my  meals  there,"  said  Archer 

"  Do,  say !  I  'low,  stranger,  you  can  tell  ef 
he  is  a  tradin'  stock,  or  adrivin'  this  season  ?" 

"I  never  meddle  with  such  things,"  said 
Archer.    "  As  a  stockman,  I  suppose  he  sells." 

"  Is  he  a-sellin'  both  brands  ?"  continued  the" 
other,  "  the  arrer  and  the  hoop  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  his  business," 
said  Archer,  positively. 

"You  mought  be  a  friend  o'  hes'n,"  said  the 
stranger,  suspiciously. 

"I  am  his  neighbor,"  said  Archer. 

"  Jis  so ;  and  neighbors  is  neighbors.  I  'low, 
ef  I  mought  think  o'  layin'  in  a  bunch  o' 
yearlin's,-  it  'ud  starid  in  the  way  of  neighbor 
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to  neighbor,  to  'low  ef  ole  Jim  were  a  dealin' 
in  the  hoof  this  season  ?" 

"  I  really,  as  I  have  told  you,  know  nothing 
about  his  business,"  said  Archer.  "  It  is  not 
far;  you  had  better  ask  him." 

"  Jis  so ;  an'  old  Jim  are  a  square  man.  I 
'low  me  an'  him  have  rounded  up,  driv'  an' 
cut  out  more  hoof  critters  'n  airy  pair  in  South 
Flurridy.  Ole  Jim  knows  me.  You  needn't 
be  feared  o'  tellin'  me  of  ole  Jim's  tradin', 
stranger.  "We  are  square-heeled.  Many 's  the 
peck  o'  pesetas*  I  done  weighted  out  for  ole 
Jim,  'long  o'  the  Cuba  trade." 

"  You  know  more  of  him  than  I  do,"  said 
Archer,  amused  at  the  other's  persistence ;  "  I 
am  a  stranger." 

"  I  'low  ye  are,"  commented  the  other,  look- 
ing critically  at  the  work.  "No  man's  edi- 
cation  ain't  finished  ontil  he  have  rastled  with 
a  bunch  of  palmeetus.   "Whar  d'ye  hail  from?" 

"Kaintuck !"  echoing  Archer's  answer.  "I 
'low  yer  sort  of  grass  ;  been  here  long?" 

"No;  only  a  few  weeks,"  said  Archer. 

"  An'  a  sassy  little  hamack  ye  done  squatted 
onto,"  flatteringly.  "  But  y'  aint  got  the  heft 
for  that  sort  o'  plant.    Been  a  farmer?" 

"  No;  I  lived  on  a  farm,"  said  Archer 

"  But  didn't  live  off 'n  hit,"t  criticised  his 
friend.    "Folks  farmers?" 

"No;  we  owned  a  place  before  the  war," 
said  Archer. 

"I  see,"  said  the  other.  "When  do  ye  'low 
for  to  go  back  there  ?" 

"To  Kentucky?"  said  Archer.  "  Oh,  some 
day.    I  must  build  and  set  out  a  grove  first." 

"  Set  out  a  what?"  asked  the  other. 

"  Orange-trees,"  explained  Archer.  But  the 
other  had  thrown  a  foot  over  the  saddle,  and 
was  looking  at  Archer  in  a  brown  study. 

"  I  see,"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  guessed 
the  conundrum.  "  I  'low  ye  had  money  to 
come  to  Flurriday,  an  y'  aint  got  none  fur  to 
git  back." 

Archer  laughed.  "  Not  so  bad  as  that.  If 
I  set  out  five  hundred  trees,  when  they  come 
to  bear  five  hundred  to  the  tree,  at  two  cents 
each,  it  will  make  $5,000  a  year." 

"That  there's  arithmetic,  I  'low,"  implying 
it  was  no  more.  "  Whar 's  them  there  trees?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  they  will  grow,"  said  Archer,  lightly. 
"An'  you  'low  to  live  here  by  your  own  lone 
self?" 

"  Oh  !  pretty  much,"  said  Archer. 

'■  A  small  Spanish  silver  coin, 
f  Make  your  living  by  it. 


"  But  yo'  don't  'low  for  to  tell  me  'long  o' 
ole  Jim  Arnon's  sellin'  yearlin's." 
Archie  shook  his  head. 

"An'  you  'low  to  live  off'n  them  ten-year- 
old  oranges  when  they  come." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Archer. 

"  See  here,  stranger,"  said  the  other,  reaching 
out  a  big,  brown  hand,  "  I'm  a  poor  man ;  an' 
I  got  a  litter  o'  pups  my  own  self  som'ers  about 
these  yer  woods,  an'  I  can't  do  much,  but  whin 
it  does  come  I'll  ride  over  and  help  bury  you 
myself."  And,  wringing  Archer's  hand,  his 
little  pony  frisked  off  like  a  grasshopper  and 
was  gone. 

The  little  dramatic  touch  that  closed  the  com- 
edy of  this  interview  drove  out  of  Archers 
mind  the  stranger's  curiosity  about  his  neigh- 
bor's sales  of  the  arrow  and  hoop  brand.  He 
was  to  learn  later  this  mystery  and  others. 
The  brand  is  the  owner's  title,  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  duly  recorded.  An  unbranded 
cow  or  steer  is  called  a  heredick,  and  becomes 
the  property  of  any  one  that  puts  his  mark  on 
it.  For  this  purpose  the  calves  are  herded  in 
the  spring  and  fall.  At  the  period  in  question 
the  chief  market  for  Florida  stock  was  Cuba. 
As  there  was  no  feeding,  the  business  was  very 
profitable;  but  it  discouraged  planting,  both 
by  example,  and  the  practice  of  burning  off  in 
the  fall  to  allow  the  young  grass  to  spring  up 
for  the  stock. 

But  as  he  approached  Arnon's  cabin  in  the 
still  gray  of  the  evening,  when  the  bee-like 
breath  of  the  geranium  is  sweetest,  he  thought 
of  the  stranger's  curiosity.  Old  Jim,  insen- 
sible to  that  fragrance  that  associated  itself 
somehow  with  his  daughter,  smoked  a  pipe  of 
rank,  coarse  plug-tobacco  on  the  stoop.  Some 
one  within  was  playing  on  the  violin  a  rollick- 
ing air,  and  singing.  Archer  listened  and  took 
it  down: 

HUCKLEBERRYING. 

I  'low  you  know  the  happy  day 

Were  made  so  sweet  along  o'  you, 
A  week  before  the  month  o'  May, 

We  went  to  where  the  berries  grew. 
The  blackbird  blew  his  whistle  pipe: 
Berries  are  ripe ;  berries  are  ripe  I 
Come  quick  and  pick,  and  snatch  and  catch, 
As  we  went  down  to  the  huckleberry  patch. 

The  gray  coat  mocking-bird  were  there ; 

The  red  cock  with  a  velvet  tuft ; 
The  rice-bird  in  the  maiden-hair, 

The  little  linnet,  pea-green  ruffed. 
And  the  blackbird  blew  his  whistle  pipe: 
Berries  are  ripe ;  berries  are  ripe ! 
Come  quick  and  pick,  and  snatch  and  catch, 
As  wc  went  down  to  the  huckleberry  patch. 
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A  small  tin  bucket  on  your  arm  ; 

We  rilled  it  most ;  air  filled  it  moster ; 
I  'lowed  your  breath  came  sweet  and  warm 

As  we  kep'  pickin'  clos't  and  clos'ter, 
And  the  blackbird  blew  his  whistle  pipe: 
Berries  are  ripe  ;  berries  ate  ripe  ! 
Kiss  quick  and  pick,  and  snatch  and  catch, 
As  we  went  down  to  the  huckleberry  patch. 

The  air  was  a  jig  tune,  and  fairly  danced 
with  merriment  over  the  fiddle  strings;  and 
the  song  was  given  with  corresponding  spirit. 

Archer  stopped  a  moment  to  talk  with  his 
shirt-sleeved  host,  sitting  like  the  patriarch  at 
his  tent  door.  In  the  course  of  their  brief 
interview  he  mentioned  the  stranger's  visit, 
and  his  singular  interest  in  his  neighbor's 
stock  dealings.  Old  Jim  was  alert  in  his  ques- 
tions, and  intimated  his  disgust  pretty  freely. 

"Yearlin's,  indeed!"  growled  he.  "I  'low 
them  sort  'ud  have  a  calf's  coat  off  'fore  she 
wore  horns.  Hoop  and  arrer  brand 's  all  one 
to  'em.  Hit  don't  taste  in  the  meat  nor  melt 
in  the  taller,  nor  wear  in  the  shoe  so  as  to 
show  hit;  and  that's  enough  for  cattle  lifters, 
he  can't  come  between  the  sights  a-huntin'  the 
white  doe  in  this  paster." 

By  this  figure  of  coming  between  the  sights 
of  his  rifle  he  meant  so  they  should  not  be  in 
line  in  front.  To  hunt  the  white  doe  is  any 
infatuated  pursuit.  But  why  one  should  be 
so  curious  and  the  other  so  resentful  over 
old  Jim's  brand  of  cattle  was  not  explained. 

Archer  turned  to  seek  the  fiddler;  but  the 
air  was  changed  to  an  ordinary  jig,  and  the 
player  was  old  Jim's  eldest  son. 

Soon  after  Cynthy  came  in,  bearing  a  great 
wooden  bowl  of  clabber  and"  a  stone  jug  of 
fresh  milk.  Bud,  as  usual,  was  tugging  at  her 
skirts,  the  two  being  inseparable.  The  table 
was  bountiful  but  coarse;  great  Hayti  sweet 
potatoes,  bowls  of  grits,  a  dish  of  venison  in 
slush  of  rank,  greasy  lard;  corn-pone,  a  sort 
of  sweet  pumpkin,  eggs  fried  like  the  veni- 
son, butter,  poorly  washed  and  salted,  and 
coffee,  or  coffee  colored  water  without  any  fla- 
vor of  the  aromatic  bean,  and  a  thin,  honey- 
like syrup.  Every  thing  indicated  a  feudal 
abundance  such  as  Helen  of  Troy  might  have 
sat  down  to  with  her  suitors  when  they  entered 
into  that  fatal  league. 

Old  Jim's  retainers  and  sons,  the  cowboys, 
gathered  about  the  table  in  thick  boots  and 
jingling  spurs,  with  a  sheath-knife  in  great 
leathern  belts,  which  they  used,  disdaining  the 
round -bladed  and  iron -pronged  table  wear, 
and  the  coarse  blue  edged  delfts,  while  Cynthy 
and  her  mother  waited  on  them. 


For  all  their  coarse  appearance  and  rough 
jocularity  they  were  obliging  to  strangers,  and 
hospitable  to  a  fault.  They  would  endure  any 
amount  of  toil  and  hardship  cow  hunting; 
but  the  handles  of  the  plow  or  grubbing-hoe 
broke  them  down. 

After  the  meal,  Archer  inquired  for  some 
one  to  help  in  his  clearing.  One  and  all  de- 
clined, but  recommended  one  called  Jimbles. 
"  You  '11  find  him  a-nussin'  his  knee  on  a  dry 
goods  box 't  Orlandee,"  was  added. 

"  How  shall  I  know  him  ?"  asked  Archer. 

"  Oh !  he's  a  short  butt-cut  of  a  feller,"  said 
old  Jim. 

"  There  are  not  many  tall  men,"  Archer 
replied. 

"  Well,  he's  a  one-gallus  cuss,"  said  old  Jim. 
Archer  smiled.    "Two  gallowses  are  rare." 
"  He  rides  a  wire-grass  pony,"  continued  old 
Jim. 

"They  all  do,  don't  they?"  said  Archer. 

Old  Jim  looked  at  the  row  of  ponies  at  the 
rack,  and  remarked,  "Some  drives  a  yoke  o' 
steers." 

"  Well,"  continued  Archer,  feeling  that  this 
was  rather  general  for  a  whole  country,  "  where 
does  he  live  ?" 

"Whar  he  eats,  gin'ally,"  said  old  Jim. 
"  You  '11  find  him  mostly  on  the  range." 

"  Humph !  but  where  ?"  asked  Archer.  "  It 
is  a  rather  wide  description." 

"I  'low  you're  mighty  partickler,"  criticised 
Jim.  "  Well,  let's  see :  His  wife  cuts  his  hair." 

"Yes?"  said  Archer,  wondering. 

"An'  she's  done  lef '  a  hank  to  git  the  heft 
of 'n  him  when  the  house  needs  reg'latin.  Now 
you  '11  know." 

After  the  laugh  that  followed  this  was  over, 
Archer  said : 

"  The  shoats  I  got  of  you  have  disappeared. 
Have  you  seen  'em  on  the  range  ?" 

One  of  the  boys  spoke  up:  "I  'low  you'll 
find  'em  down  at  Widder  Lee's.  The  old  wom- 
an hankers  for  hog  meat." 

"  Widder  Lee  "  was  one  of  the  roving  fe- 
males found  cooped  in  an  out-house  at  times, 
with  a  brood  of  children  at  her  tail.  She  offers 
to  do  washing,  and  does  do  one's  potato  patch. 
After  which,  irresponsible  as  the  crows  and 
foxes,  she  disappears. 

"  I  'low  to  git  up  my  pig  critters,"  said  old 
Mr.  Arnon.  "  Come  over,  a  hour  by  sun,  and 
we  '11  roust  'em  up." 

Mounted  on  wire-grass  ponies,  the  two 
neighbors  set  out  on  their  search.  "  Widder 
Lee  are  a  skittish  cow  to  milk.    She  most  al- 
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ways  kicks  over  the  pail,"  suggested  old  Jim. 
After  a  few  miles'  ride,  they  came  to  a  cabin, 
the  wash  -  kettles  by  the  lake,  and  a  brood  of 
children  about  the  pen.  The  kitchen  trash 
was  thrown  at  the  door,  and  left  to  ferment. 

"  Mornin,  mammy,"  called  out  Mr.  Arnon, 
as  he  approached ;  "  have  ye  seen  any  stray 
shoats  usin'  'long  here  ?" 

"  Shoats !"  said  the  widow,  like  one  with  a 
grievance.  "  I  seed  none.  Don't  comes  a  bus- 
tin'  in,  messen  up  a  lone  lorn  widder  woman's 
nice  green  garding  sass." 

That  garden  was  a  mystery.  The  whole 
pen,  except  an  elderberry  and  a  banana,  was 
bare  as  a  board. 

"  You  ort  to  keep  up  yer  fences,"  said  old 
Jim.  "  Look  at  that  gap  ?  I  hearn  tell  the 
shoats  uses  about  here." 

"  Hit  were  a  pesky  critter  as  ever  I  seed," 
said  "Widow  Lee,  sharply. 
"  I  'low  you  can  tell  where  it  uses  now,  "Wid- 
der," said  old  Jim,  "sens  you  knowed  hit." 

"  Think  a  lone*  lorn  widder  woman  can  'ford 
to  fat  hogs  outen  nice  green  garding  sass  for 
you,"  retorted  the  widow,  getting  louder  and 
shriller.  "  Them's  the  bones  ;  the  meat's  done 
on  mine  and  the  chil'urns." 

"  Come,  come,  widder,"  said  old  Jim,  "  I 
don't  begrudge  a  shoat ;  but  them  were  mine, 
an'  Berkshires  to  boot." 

"  Your'n,  indeed !"  in  a  creaking  treble.  "  I 
an't  heurn  tell  as  you  'lowed  to  be  the'r  mam- 
my. Ye  never  'eaned  hit,  nor  sucked  hit,  nor 
fatted  hit  off 'n  nice  green  garding  sass.  Ther' 
weren't  a  ha'r,  nor  a  hide,  nor  a  grunt  outen 
hit  your'n.  I  'low,  Jim  Arnon,  you'll  shet  yer 
head  'long  o'  stray  shoats,  when  you  get  locked 
up  for  lif  tin'  the  arrer  brand." 

Archer  did  not  understand  this  bold  dash  of 
reprisal  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  it  evi- 
dently disconcerted  Arnon,  who,  muttering 
something,  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode 
off.  It  recalled  to  Archer  the  stranger's  in- 
quisitiveness  about  his  neighbor's  stock-dealing, 
but  gave  no  cue  to  the  nature  of  the  interest 
involved. 

The  ride  through  the  open  pine  woods  was 
fragrant  with  aromatic  pungency  of  the  tur- 
pentine. The  pine  is  the  perfume  of  nature, 
whether  in  the  n  itive  forest  or  distilled  to  am- 
bergris in  the  fossil  of  the  Baltic.  The  view, 
but  slightly  interrupted  by  undergrowth,  dis- 
covered vaulted  aisles  in  every  direction,  car- 
peted with  the  false  indigo,  discovering  islands 
of  cypress,  or  blue  glimpses  of  lakes  in  the  dis- 
tance.   As  they  proceeded,  they  came  on  a 


strong,  blue -eyed,  curly-haired  young  fellow 
carrying  a  bundle,  whom  Arnon  saluted  as  Joe 
Hawkins.  Questioned  as  to  his  business  on  the 
road,  he  said  he  was  looking  out  for  a  job.  As 
the  season  was  'most  over,  he  thought  to  find 
something  at  the  saw-mills  on  the  St.  John. 

"Joe  is  your  man,"  said  Arnon.  "He  is 
good  for  two  Jimbles,  and  he  ain't  got  no  wife 
to  yank  him  outen  a  job  jes'  as  he  gets  sot 
down  to  hit." 

On  this  broad  hint,  Joe  was  engaged  at  once, 
and,  leaving  his  neighbor  to  follow  the  wild 
trail  of  the  stray  shoats,  Archer  returned  to 
the  clearing  with  his  new  acquisition. 

Chapter  IV. 

HOUSE-KEEPING  IN  THE  WOODS. 

As  we  have  explained,  Archer  Philips  began 
by  deadening  and  putting  in  a  crop  of  sweet- 
potatoes  and  cow-peas  for  food.  In  season  he 
could  add  a  patch  of  cane,  depending  on  his 
neighbor  for  grinding  and  boiling.  But,  all 
this  time,  he  had  no  shelter  but  a  tent.  With 
the  aid  of  Joe  Hawkins,  he  now  set  about 
house-building.  As  there  were  no  mills  in  the 
country  he  resolved  on  a  log-cabin.  This  was 
constructed  of  young  pines,  eight  inches  at  the 
butt,  cut  of  proper  lengths  for  apartments,  and 
stripped  of  the  bark  by  inserting  a  sharp  spade 
between  it  and  the  wood.  Notched  and  laid 
in  two  pens,  ten  feet  apart,  he  had  a  double 
cabin.  The  rafters  were  made  of  pine  sap- 
lings, the  weight  of  sheathing  made  of  splints 
and  shingles  giving  a  graceful  curve  like  the 
bamboo-roof  of  China.  The  rafters  projected 
out  some  distance  on  each  side,  forming  a  front 
and  rear  porch.  There  was  cut  off  from  the 
latter  a  small  room  that  answered  for  a  kitchen. 
The  flooring  and  shingles  were  a  task.  They 
are  split  from  blocks,  of  proper  length,  by  a 
tool  called  a  thorough— ^pronounced  through — 
a  heavy  steel  blade  a  foot  long,  and  a  socket 
handle,  by  which  it  is  adjusted  and  held,  as 
the  wedge-knife  is  driven  by  a  mallet.  The 
blocks  were  cut  by  a  hand-saw.  The  house 
stood  on  such  bases,  two  or  three  feet  high,  to  let 
the  air  circulate;  splints,  instead  of  puncheon, 
served  for  a  floor,  being  dressed  and  fitted  by  a 
drawing-knife.  A  chimney  was  made  of  sticks, 
plastered  by  a  silicious  clay  that  hardens  in  the 
sun.  A  tract  of  an  acre  was  inclosed  in 
pickets  about  the  house,  and  divided  into 
flower-garden  and  poultry-yard. 

After  it  was  built,  slips  of  Cherokee  rose 
were  set  to  form  a  hedge,  and  yellow  jasmine 
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wild  honey-suckle,  phlox,  violet,  spiderwort, 
sensitive  plants,  passion  flower,  cypress  vine, 
poinciana,  and  other  native  blooms,  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  cabin. 

In  the  last  Cynthy  proved  to  be  a  great  help. 
Every  evening,  in  her  cow-herding,  she  came 
on  some  pretty  wild  flower.  Encouraged  by 
the  example,  she  made  a  garden  and  nursery 
at  home. 

Becoming  familiar  by  this  time,  Archer  ven- 
tured some  suggestions  about  dress  and  per- 
sonal neatness,  showing  her  prints  and  mate- 
rials and  magazines. 

Her  attempts  were  crude  enough  at  first,  but 
Archer,  in  his  own  study  of  the  fashions  of 
the  frontier,  found  difficulties  enough  of  his 
own  not  to  be  critical  of  other  neophytes. 

She  could  not  make  or  starch  a  ruffle;  but 
she  could  find  a  bee-tree.  Nay,  at  a  glance 
6he  could  tell  if  one  of  the  lofty  pines  would 
work-up ;  that  is,  split  in  rails,  pickets,  shin- 
gles, by  pointing  out  the  interstices  in  the  bark 
ascending  straight  up  the  trunk,  or  fine  ciliate 
lines  in  the  cortex  itself,  reflecting  the  true  inner 
grain  of  the  wood.  She  could  net  birds,  and 
had  the  art,  by  no  means  common,  of  inspiring 
confidence  in  them.  She  brought  him  a  dove 
once,  the  most  timid  of  wild  birds,  she  had 
"picked  up."  He  was  incredulous,  and  at- 
tempted to  touch  it  as  it  stood  on  her  open 
palm;  but,  at  his  approach,  it  escaped  from 
the  window.  She  believed  in  the  moon  as 
firmly  as  in  the  seasons.  When  the  herons 
came  from  the  swamps,  and  flew  high  in  the 
air,  she  foretold  wind.  If  the  heifer  snuffed 
the  air,  or  the  swallows  skimmed  low,  or  the 
frogs  croaked,  she  knew  it  would  rain ;  and 
with  equal  faith  she  believed  in  the  luck-flower, 
the  horse-shoe,  and 

"  Moleunt  and  dill, 
To  hinder  witches  of  their  will." 

The  popular  religion  was  the  Tunkers  or 
Dunkers,  a  species  of  pedo-Baptists  much  in 
Togue.  The  ministers  are  earnest,  ignorant 
men,  very  sincere  in  their  convictions. 

Hearing  of  services  to  be  given  at  a  camp  a 
few  miles  distant,  Archer  attended.  The  ser- 
mon was  a  rude,  strong  exhortation,  of  fren- 
zied devotion  ;  after  which  a  hymn  was  given 
.out — one  of  those  wild  ringing  doxologies  that 
may  have  echoed  in  Perthland  hills  or  led  the 
Moravian  march. 

But,  above  the  hoarse  male  voices  and  the 
shriller  pipes  of  the  females,  one  arose  rich, 
round,  and  of  full  volume,  ascending  clear, 


even  poised  above  them  all,  and  floating  high. 
The  pines,  as  is  their  nature,  gave  back  a  wild, 
metallic  clangor,  distinguishable  at  early  cock- 
crow, but  now  a  part  of  the  grand  diapason 
of  nature's  organ.  Something  in  the  voice  of 
the  singer  Archer  recognized,  but  could  not 
fix.  He  mounted  a  bench,  and,  overlooking 
the  worshipers  under  the  leafy  awning,  caught 
sight  of  a  head  of  glossy,  dark  curls,  the  hat 
fallen  off. 

But,  later,  the  singer  turned.  It  was  Cyn- 
thy! She  saw  him,  and  came  through  to  the 
pews.  A  neat  calico  gown,  of  simple  print, 
was  drawn  to  her  slender  waist  by  a  morocco 
girdle,  having  a  bunch  of  roses  at  the  corsage, 
and  a  few  scarlet  cypresses  in  her  black  curls. 

"Ain't  I  nice,  nowl"  she  said,  speaking. 

"  You  are,  indeed,"  said  Archer,  struck  by 
a  pretty  piquancy  he  had  never  observed  in 
her;  "but  where  did  you  learn  to  sing?" 

"  I  dun  know,"  said  she.  "  'Long  o'  the  cows, 
I  'low,"  and  she  laughed  merrily,  showing  her 
white  teeth  between  the  scarlet  lips ;  and  with 
a  skip  and  a  spring  she  vaulted  into  the  old 
ox-cart,  to  the  disappointment  of  more  than 
one  booted  and  spurred  cavalier  anxious  to 
wait  upon  her. 

One  of  these  was  Joe  Hawkins,  very  un- 
comfortable in  a  blue  flannel  overshirt  open 
at  the  collar,  and  showing  a  white  shirt  and 
starched  collar  below,  tied  with  a  blood-red 
cravat,  his  legs  incased  in  heavy  boots,  like 
petronels. 

"That  ther'  Cynt  Arnon  are  the  boss  purty 
girl  of  this  yer  settlement " — with  an  accent  on 
the  ultimate — "  an  she  don't  put  on  no  bigotty 
airs  along  of  hit,  nyther.  I  'low  ye  done  seed 
them  yaller  complected  jillflirts,  a  holdin'  their- 
selves  too  good  for  to  stir  sass  when  the  pot 's 
a-bilin'." 

Archer  laughed. 

"  You  can  take  my  bondin'  half  'a  Davy  of 
that  there,  or  a  whole  'un  if  ye  like.  Them 
gals  is  nursed  by  their  mammies  ontil  they 
marries ;  and  by  their  husbands  ontil  they  has 
some  nussin'  o'  their'n  for  to  do ;  and  the}r're 
al'ys  a  whinin'  and  a  groanin'.  Cynthy's  as 
jolly  as  a  yearlin',  and  can  hoe  a  row  o' 
H'ytis  agin  e'er  a  man  in  this  yer  settle-ment, 
and  not  make  no  bones  of  hit,  nyther." 

"  She's  a  good  girl,"  said  Archer.  "  1  never 
saw  her  cross.    She's  very  obliging." 

"  In  course,"  said  Joe.  "You  done  been  a 
grubbin'  (day  boarding)  'long  o:  the  ole  man ; 
and  the  ole  woman  are  powerful  tryin'.  I  'low 
you  mought  a  been  a-buckin'  up  thar  your  own 
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self,"  added  Joe,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  like  the 
doubt. 

"  Oh !  no  I"  stammered  Archer,  unable  to 
explain  why  he  should  not  think  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Heth.    "She's — she's  too  young." 

"  She  air  a  gwine  on  seventeen,"  said  Joe, 
as  if  that  settled  her  age  satisfactorily;  "and 
as  skittish  as  e'er  a  heredick.  I'd  like  for  to 
put  my  brand  on  the  heifer." 

"  I  wish  you  luck,  Joe,"  said  Archer.  "Cyn- 
thy  '11  be  hard  to  round  up  and  pen  in  a  bunch 
of  cattle." 

"  'Tain't  no  use  a  teeterin'  about  a  gal,  'long 
as  yer  mind's  done  sot.  I  'low  to  put  in  time 
shortually,"  and  he  turned  to  follow  the  cart. 

He  came  home  with  a  jeremiad  :  "  Derned 
ef  every  cow-whip  in  the  county  weren't  at 
old  Jim's,"  he  grumbled.  "  Cynthy  didn't  sass 
none  on  'em.  Jis'  sot  as  if  she'd  done  tuk  root 
agin  the  back  stoop.  Young  Jim  were  a  show- 
in'  of  a  powder  horn  o'  his'n,  Cynt  had  done 
carved  a  buck's  head  on  to  hit.  "We  was  a 
rubbin'  our  noses  a  peekin  at  hit,  a  swearin'  hit 
were  the  very  spit  of  a  buck  we'd  done  killed 
in  the  cypress,  'n'  Cynt  up  with  that  little 
gopher  brother  o'  hern  an'  lit  out  for  the  cows, 
and  we  never  knowin'  a  dern  thing." 

"  I  'lowed  she  mought  be  a  passin,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Yes,"  said  Archer,  "she  has  passed  on, 
going  home." 

"  Cuss  the  luck!"  muttered  Joe,  and  left. 

Archer  was  glad  to  be  alone.  It  is  not  in 
the  hard  labor  of  such  an  undertaking  the 
hours  of  depression  come.  It  is  in  the  enforced 
leisure  the  question  recurs,  What  is  it  all 
worth?  He  had  heard  from  Judith.  She 
wrote  pleasant  gossiping  letters;  but  now  he 
felt  that  no  gain  could  ever  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  her.  Nor  had  he  been  perfectly  frank 
with  Joe.  He  had  had  an  interview  with  Cyn- 
thy that  very  morning;  but,  somehow,  when 
he  reflected,  the  story  would  not  tell  well. 

To  the  native  American  cooking  is  natural  so 
long  as  he  sticks  to  nature  and  camp  methods. 
He  can  boil  grits  or  rice;  roast  venison  on  a 
sharpened  stick,  and  make  coffee.  But  in  the 
kitchen  he  is  lost.  Archer  proposed  to  cele- 
brate his  house  warming  with  a  batch  of  dough. 
Now  if  he  had  made  slapjacks,  stirring  flour, 
water,  salt,  lard  with  a  spoon,  to  be  cooked  on 
a  hot  griddle,  he  might  have  achieved  success. 
But  the  rash  man  undertook  to  make  a  batch 
of  dough  by  the  receipt  of  a  cook-book. 

He  stirred  in  the  elements,  and  then  putting 
his  hands  in  the  tray,  began  to  knead  it.  Nat- 


urally he  was  limed.  The  adhesive  paste  stuck 
to  his  fingers  in  long  stringlets.  Attempting 
to  use  the  other  hand,  he  found  them  both 
snared.  His  nose  itched  dreadfully;  but  he 
dared  not  scratch  it  for  fear  of  the  fate  of  the 
old  woman  of  the  three  wishes,  with  a  pudding 
at  the  end  of  her  proboscis.  In  his  desperation 
he  started  to  the  lake  to  try  the  virtue  of  water 
and  sand,  when  he  met  Cynthy  and  her  cows. 
It  was  too  late  for  retreat;  his  helpless  state 
was  manifest. 

"  Why  don't  ycfti  rub  'em'off  in  flour  ?"  asked 
the  amazed  girl. 

"  Flour !"  exclaimed  Archer,  feeling  that 
flour  was  the  hinc  illce  lacrymce. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Cynthy.  "  I'll  show  you." 
And  she  did  disentangle  him,  by  the  simple 
plan  of  rubbing  his  hands  in  flour-dust.  She 
laughed  cheerily,  and  "  'lowed"  he  didn't  know 
much  about  dough.  To  which  he  muttered  that 
he  did  think  that  he  "  was  a  better  bread  man 
than  he  appeared  to  her."  But  she  kneaded  the 
dough,  greased  the  pan,  and  put  it  in  the  oven 
before  she  left  him. 

It  will  be  seen  Archer  was  a  bold  investiga- 
tor in  the  natural  sciences.  He  tells  another 
story  of  himself,  that,  having  learned  to  wash 
his  own  shirts  in  that  early  period,  he  became 
disgusted  with  their  limp,  flaccid  appearance. 
He  mixed  a  paste  and  attempted  to  starch 
them;  but  he  swears  he  made  such  a  mess  of 
it,  when  he  got  through,  he  did  not  know 
whether  to  iron  and  wear  them  or  bake  and 
eat  them,  they  looked  so  like  ripe  dough. 

Chapter  Y. 

THE  TROUBLES  GROWING  OUT  OF  AN  OX-TEAM. 

Among  the  necessaries  required  by  Philips 
was  draught  cattle.  Florida  is  not  a  cereal  but 
a  sugar-making  country.  Open  pine  land  will 
make  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  which  sells 
in  market  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Imported 
northern  corn  is  the  same.  Other  crops  pay 
better,  and  it  is  economy  even  now  in  South 
Florida  to  buy  the  northern  grains.  The  ra- 
tion of  twenty  pounds  of  corn  and  thirty 
pounds  of  hay  or  fodder  to  a  northern  horse 
that  must  be  fed  daily  would  require  a  larger 
area  of  cultivation  than  the  natural  soil  re- 
quires. But  the  steer,  where  there  is  a  range, 
feeds  itself,  and  without  other  fattening  is  put 
on  the  beef  market.  A  horse,  fit  better  for  the 
knocker's  yard,  was  valued  at  $150  to  $200  for 
the  plow ;  a  yoke  of  steers,  $50  to  $60.  Archer 
bought  the  steers,  and  protested  it  was  the 
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curse  of  his  existence.  They  were  small  ani- 
mals— pony  steers — Buck  and  Dick ;  both  red, 
and  pretty  matches  in  color  and  size.  There 
the  likeness  ended.  Buck  was  a  steady,  even- 
tempered,  broad-minded  buck,  with  some  con- 
ception of  the  narrow  limitation  of  bad  man- 
ners. He  seemed  lethargic,  to  watch  him 
chewing  the  cud,  while  Dick  pawed  around, 
lowing  and  getting  over  the  tongue;  but  he 
was  a  philosopher.  Necessary  work  must  be 
done,  but  superfluous  skylarking  was  calfy. 
One  look  at  his  great,  Juno,  quiet  eyes  was  rest- 
ful; a  comprehensive  lesson  to  the  frivolous. 
"When  Dick  got  at  his  capers,  Buck  would  turn 
his  handsome  head  and  shoulders  to  him,  and 
say,  as  plainly  as  an  ox  can  speak,  "What  a 
fool  you  are  making  of  yourself!" 

But  Buck  had  his  fault.  He  was  an  adept 
in  psychology ;  he  was  en  rapporte  with  Archer, 
and  knew  his  plans.  If,  for  example,  Archer 
meant  to  plow  Thursday,  Buck  would  range 
quietly  about  the  place  till  Wednesday  after- 
noon. At  cow-penning  time  Buck  was  miss- 
ing, and  Dick,  of  course,  always  ready  to  do 
wrong.  It  might  be  a  day  or  a  week  before 
they  were  found;  but  Buck  took  it  all  quietly, 
while  his  mate  kicked  and  ran. 

Archer  would  lay  awake  of  nights  listening 
for  the  cow-bell.  His  ear  got  so  trained  he 
could  hear  the  tinkle  of  Buck's  bell,  over  the 
long  levels,  four  miles  off.  But  he  swears  Buck 
found  him  out,  and  would  lie  still  in  his  covert, 
never  moving  his  head,  lest  that  trinket  on  his 
cravat  betrayed  him,  until  Archer  stumbled 
over  the  pair. 

But  he  got  his  grove  plowed,  and  bought  one 
hundred  wild  bitter-sweet  orange-trees  for  bud- 
ding. The  bitter-sweet  is  the  wild,  native 
orange,  springing  up  in  the  hamacks.  The 
boot,  as  the  broadening  of  the  petiole  is  called, 
may  be  a  trifle  broader  and  the  dissepiments 
v  -  the  fruit  vary  from  nine  to  ten,  while  in 
the  sweet  orange  there  are  eleven;  the  sour, 
thirteen  to  fifteen. 

He  laid  off  his  grove,  diamond  shape,  on  a 
base  of  twenty-five  feet,  erecting  a  perpendicu- 
lar of  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet  at  the  mid- 
dle, extending  the  same  distance  each  side,  and 
staked  at  the  extremities.  These,  connected  to 
the  ends  of  the  base,  form  an  exact  diamond, 
whose  sides  are  twenty-five  feet  long.  The  square 
method  loses  ground,  sometimes  utilized  by  a 
lemon  or  grape  fruit  in  the  center,  called  col- 
quatro.  He  fertilized  in  setting  out,  making  a 
socket  with  the  hoe-handle  for  the  tap-root, 
and  drawing  the  fine  earth  to  the  spongioles 


by  watering  each  layer  of  earth  added  till  it 
was  filled.  By  this  method  his  trees  never  cast 
a  leaf. 

His  nursery,  set  out  in  the  rainy  season,  was 
thrifty  and  numbered  a  thousand  trees.  His 
pea  and  potato  crop,  put  out  too  late,  did  not 
do  so  well;  but  his  fall  garden  of  cabbage, 
turnips,  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes,  okra,  Lima- 
beans,  and  roasting-ear  corn  was  coming  up 
thriftily.  He  had  added  some  monthly  roses 
and  cape  jessamines  to  his  garden,  and  crowned 
the  center  with  a  poinciana,  whose  spike  of 
scarlet  flowers  with  gilt  edging  and  bird-of- 
paradise  plumes  for  stamen  and  pistils,  made  it 
an  ornamental  center  piece.  He  had  a  five- 
year-old  grove  of  bitter-sweets,  transplants, 
that  would  be  ready  to  bud  in  the  next  season ; 
all  the  result  of  six  months'  hard,  steady  work. 
His  few  cows  and  poultry  made  the  place 
home-like,  and  gave  him  eggs  and  milk  with 
little  labor. 

He  had  hunted  and  fished  very  little,  though 
game  was  abundant;  venison,  or  bear -meat 
five  cents  a  pound;  turkeys  twenty-five  cents; 
and  smaller  game,  ducks,  squirrels,  partridges, 
a  friendly  gift.  One  monthly  tax  was  the 
journey  to  Mellonville  for  flour,  sugar,  coffee, 
mess-pork  or  bacon  for  cooking.  The  neigh- 
bors called  the  last  plainly,  grease.  He  had 
tried  colored  labor  for  a  short  time;  but  in  a 
few  days'  absence  they  consumed  a  four-gallon 
can  of  leaf-lard,  and  butter,  flour,  and  meats 
in  proportion.  He  had  no  prejudice;  but  their 
labor  was  a  luxury  he  could  not  afford. 

In  his  last  journey,  after  some  shrewd  cal- 
culation, he  had  bought  a  fishing-tackle,  a  skiff, 
and  ammunition.  His  steers  got  off  in  the  flat- 
woods  of  the  St.  John's  on  this  trip,  and,  hav- 
ing no  horse,  he  was  three  days  plowing 
through  the  "bayous"  and  cypress  swamps 
before  he  found  them.  As  a  consequence  he 
dismissed  the  blacks,  got  his  boat  in  the  water, 
and  went  to  bed,  where  he  lay  two  days  un- 
noticed. The  third  morning  was  his  chill-day. 
He  waked  in  that  dull,  apathetic  pain  that  pre- 
cedes the  paroxysm,  his  head  throbbing  with 
quinine.  In  a  feeble  way  he  thought  of  pre- 
paring food,  when  his  chamber  door  opened 
and  Cynthy  walked  in. 

"Oh,  my!"  she  said,  at  the  sight  of  his 
drawn,  bearded  face  and  uncombed  hair.  "  I 
'lowed  some'hin'  were  the  marter,  'long  o'  not 
seein'  of  you  stirrin'  around." 

"Thank  you,  Cynthy,"  said  he;  "I  thought 
if  I  did  not  get  better  I  would  ask  you  to 
request  your  father  to  come  over." 
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"Ther'  hain't  no  use  a -pestering  of  pap," 
said  the  girl,  briskly,  "I'm  here.  You  just 
tuck  yourself  in,  an'  I'll  fix  yer  grub." 

He  was  too  weak  to  remonstrate  about  pro- 
prieties to  this  simple  creature;  he  succumbed. 
After  an  interval  a  stir  in  the  room  aroused 
him.  A  cup  of  hot  tea,  brown  cake,  new  milk, 
and  eggs,  smoked  on  the  table.  Cynthy  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  studying  him  as  if  he 
was  a  work  of  art.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed, 
"La!  I  know;"  and  going  to  the  wash-stand, 
picked  up  a  moist  sponge.  It  puzzled  her  a 
minute;  but  she  made  her  usual  exclamation, 
"  La !  I've  seen  'em  whar  they  growed.  I  'low 
this  is  what  it  are  fur,"  and  she  passed  it  lightly 
over  his  face,  drying  it  with  a  towel. 

"  Thanks,  Cynthy ;  now  if  you  would  hand 
me  the  comb,"  said  he. 

But  Cynthy  took  the  task  out  of  hand, 
and  straightened  out  his  unkempt  locks  very 
lightly. 

"When  she  saw  him  breakfasting  she  ex- 
plained, "I  knowed  them  sassy  niggers  war 
gone,  and  I  'lowed  you  mought  be  sick-a-bed. 
Bub,  he's  a-watching  'long  o'  the  calves.  I 
'low  I  must  go  drive  'em  furder;  but  I'll  come 
back  agin'  an  hour,  to  'low  if  you  don't  want 
nothin'." 

"  Never  mind,  Cynthy,"  said  he.  "Ask  your 
father  or  mother  to  come  over  this  afternoon." 

"  Pap's  done  gone  to  cou't,  and  mam's  a  com- 
plainin ;  but  la !  taint  no  trouble.  I'll  be  'long 
by'm  bye,"  and  she  left  him. 

But  Cynthy's  movements  were  growing  to 
be  of  too  much  interest  to  others  to  give  her 
a  monopoly  of  nursing.  Joe  Hawkins  walked 
in  that  afternoon  and  set  down  his  gun,  inti- 
mating that  he  had  come  to  stay.  Cynthy, 
however,  was  too  positive  and  blunt  a  young 
lady  to  let  Joe,  or  any  one,  supplant  her  alto- 
gether. 

"Git  out  o'  dis  yer  kitchen,"  she  said,  "  or 
I'll  pin  a  dish  clout  to  your  tail,  Joe  Hawkins. 
Ef  yer  weren't  sich  a  dratted  no-count  gopher, 
you'd  git  a  squirrel  for  him.  I  'low  you  can 
kill  a  chicken,  but  you  ain't  tried,  for  to  make 
him  soup-sass." 

Joe,  at  this  hint,  killed  the  chicken  and 
lounged  back  into  the  bed-room.  "  I  'low  she 
are  the  dead  straightest  forrardest  little  crit- 
ter as  were  ever  wrapped  in  caliker,"  he  com- 
mented to  Archer.  "  She's  as  sot  in  her  way 
as  if  she  were  ninety.  I  'low  it'll  go  hard  with 
the  family  ef  the  cou't  levies  on  all  old  Jim's 
cattle." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  Archer. 


"  It  are  a  long  story,  and  mixed  of  a  much- 
ness," said  Joe.  "There  were  a  man  named 
Browder  as  kep'  a  store  down  on  To-ho-po- 
ke-li-ga;  and  him  and  old  Jim  traded  for 
supplies,  'long  o'  ole  Jim's  cowboys.  There 
weren't  no  settlement,  though  old  Jim  'lows 
things  was  about  square.  But  Browder,  he 
had  done  got  in  debt  to  a  feller  in  Savannah 
fur  them  ther'  supplies;  and  he  comes  down 
on  Browder,  a-claimin'  of  old  Jim's  cattle. 
Now  old  Jim  had  two  brands ;  his  old  woman's 
stock,  and  his'n;  and  his'n  were  that  he  had 
part  traded  to  Browder.  But  the  cou't  comes 
in  and  'lows  as  there  weren't  no  writin's,  and 
old  Jim  owns  up  hit  are  a  j'est  debt,  that  the 
creditors  is  bound  to  snatch  what  they  kin, 
'cordin'  to  contrac'  wi'  Browder.  It  comes  o' 
that,  depities  are  a  scoutin'  aroun'  a  pickin'  up 
cattle  permiskis,  'specially  old  Jim's.  An'  old 
Jim  'lows  ef  e'er  a  man  lifts  his  stock  he  'lows 
for  to  try  range  law  agin'  cou't  law.  Now, 
old  Jim  are  got  a  powerful  bunch  of  friends 
that  don't  skeer  at  a  calf;  and  he  have  bossed 
the  county,  cou't  or  no  cou't,  these  twenty  year." 

"  I  should  think  they  would  be  afraid,"  said 
Archer,  brought  up  in  wholesome  awe  of  the 
law. 

"  Them  boys  don't  skeer  worth  a  cuss,"  said 
Joe.  "An'  'low  me  for  to  say — I've  been  in  the 
army  and  outen  the  army,  and  in  the  range 
and  outen  the  range — that  ther  man  as  is  a 
downright  coward,  he  ain't  'merican,  or  I 
hain't  seen  him." 

At  this  moment  Cynthy's  voice,  in  high  ac- 
cents, interrupted : 

"  Joe  Hawkins,  y'aint  got  no  more  sense  ner 
a  water-turkey,  peeked  up  on  a  stick  over  the 
lake,  a  spreadin'  of  his  wings  and  a  lookin'  at 
his  own  self  in  the  shadder,  as  if  he  were  jist 
stepped  outen  a  silver  dollar.  Do  you  'low 
wher'  the  sun  are?" 

"  Well,  Cynthy,"  said  Joe,  good-humoredly, 
"  I  'low  it  are  in  the  sky.  Ther'  ain't  no 
chunk  outen  hit  drapped  down,  my  saddle- 
bags!" 

"You  'low  you're  mighty  smart  with  your 
sass,"  said  the  irate  Cynthy,  "a  scallerin'  and 
whallerin'  yer  sassy  tongue  agin'  a  man  as  has 
a  shake  an  hour  by  sun,  an'  jis'  a  comin'  on. 
You  git." 

Joe  blushed,  but  gave  way  to  Cynthy  and 
her  bundle  of  blankets.  She  spread  them  over 
her  patient  and  tucked  him  in,  her  brow  puck- 
ered all  the  time  with  a  recollection  of  Joe 
Hawkins'  stupid  chatter,  drew  down  the  cur- 
tains, and  closed  herself  and  Joe  out. 
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"  Now,"  she  said,  "  ef  you  'low  you  got  gump- 
tion for  to  hold  your  gab,  and  see  if  ye  ain't 
a  hearin'  any  thing  inside,  I'll  go  fur  the 
calves.  Min  ain't  much  account,  no  ways,  but 
I  'low  you  can  do  that,  or  I'll  send  Bud." 

Joe  protested  strict  obedience,  but  immedi- 

[CONCLUDED 


ately  began  some  nattering  confidences  on  his 
own  account,  from  which  Cynthy  slipped 
away,  laughing  and  showing  her  teeth,  as  she 
protested  her  head  was  like  a  water-gap,  that 
"kep'  nothin'  out  nor  in." 

Will  Wallace  Harney. 

IN  AUGUST.] 
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IF  the  enthusiastic  student  of  nature  often 
finds  his  way  lying  in  rough  places,  with 
ugly  obstacles  opposing  his  progress,  he  has 
also  his  intervals  of  delightful  experience, 
across  which  he  moves  with  the  facility  of 
the  gay  wild  things  that  are  the  objects  of  his 
inquiry.  His  labors,  sometimes  arduous  and 
profitless  for  days  together,  will  now  and  again 
suddenly  open  up  new  fields  of  observation 
and  interest  where  apparently  the  ground  has 
been  long  ago  thoroughly  explored  and  ex- 
hausted. Nature  is,  in  fact,  exhaustless;  at 
every  turn  she  is  suggestive,  and  the  trained 
observer  catches  her  meanings,  no  matter  how 
fleeting,  with  a  dexterity  most  pleasing  to  be 
master  of.  It  is  this  adept  in  fact-gathering 
who  gets  the  real  poetry  of  things.  Your  idle 
dreamer,  your 

"Idle  singer  of  an  empty  day," 

is  not  the  true  poet  any  more  than  he  is  the 
true  naturalist.  Science  and  poetry  are  not 
the  equivalents  of  each  other,  nor  are  they 
very  closely  related;  but  both  are  shaped  and 
enriched,  colored  and  perfumed  with  truth. 
Scientists,  however,  in  their  rush  after  facts 
have  at  times  appeared  to  forget  that  beauty  is 
just  as  much  a  fact  as  any  in  their  catalogues. 
Indeed,  why  should  not  the  song  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird and  the  matchless  coloring  of  the 
belted  kingfisher  be  of  equal  value  with  the 
tongue  of  the  woodpecker  or  the  stomach  of 
the  cuckoo  ?  Comparative  anatomy  is  a  noble 
science;  but  that  does  not  signify  that  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque  is  the  less 
noble  and  ennobling. 

Let  us  go  down  by  the  brook  for  a  day's 
study  of  the  birds  that  haunt  the  neighborhood 
of  running  water.  Leave  the  fly-rod  and  the 
rest  of  your  fishing-tackle  at  home,  for  we 
shall  not  care  to  worry  the  bass  or  perch  to- 
day.   "We  are  going  to  be  on  our  slyest  and 


stealthiest  behavior,  our  object  being  to  take 
all  nature  unawares,  and  to  make  furtive  notes 
of  what  we  see.  Not  the  slightest  movement 
of  any  bird^  shall  go  unobserved. 

"What  I  mean,  when  I  say  brook,  is  a  stream 
too  small  to  be  called  a  river,  and  too  large  to  be 
classed  among  insignificant  water-courses — the 
average  mill-stream,  for  instance,  from  fifteen 
to  forty  feet  in  width,  and  shallow  enough  to 
be  waded  at  its  "  riffles,"  is  my  ideal  brook.  It 
is  deep  and  blue  and  still  here;  shoal,  rapid, 
and  noisy  yonder.  At  one  place  it  has  high 
bluff  banks  of  clay,  at  another  its  water  is 
flush  with  its  grassy  margin;  it  flashes  here,  it 
darkles  there,  it  threads  the  woods  and  winds 
across  the  meadows,  bearing  all  kinds  of  drift 
on  its  bosom  from  a  catkin  to  a  dead  butterfly, 
and  wherever  it  goes,  in  shade  or  sheen,  it  looks 
glad  and  cheerful.  It  is  a  good  companion, 
babbling  sweetly,  and  all  the  time  sending  up 
through  the  air  a  freshness  and  coolness  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  birds  of  our  American  brooks  are  not 
numerous,  the  two  most  usually  met  being  the 
green  heron  (Butoridesviresctns)  and  the  belted 
kingfisher  (Ceryle  alcyon),  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting as  the  shores  and  the  waters  they  haunt. 
From  Florida  far  up  into  Canada,  wherever 
fresh,  sweet  brooks  bubble,  or  clear,  still  lakes 
and  ponds  exist,  these  two  little  fellows  may  be 
found  hovering  about,  striking  droll  attitudes, 
and  uttering  their  harsh  but  not  unpleasing 
cries. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  generalize  much, 
or  to  deal  with  mere  descriptions.  Here  is  a 
belted  kingfisher's  nest;  let  us  examine  it. 
True,  in  order  to  reach  it  we  shall  have  to  dig 
five  or  six  feet  into  this  stiff  clay  bank,  for 
our  gay  king  of  the  brook,  despite  his  clean, 
delicate  silken  plumage,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tender  and  fanciful  beauty  of  his  coloring, 
is  almost  equal  to  a  mole  when  it  comes  to 
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burrowing  in  the  earth.  A  round  or  somewhat 
oval  hole  in  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of 
clay,  just  above  high-water  mark  and  over- 
looking the  stream,  is  the  entrance  to  the  pal- 
ace of  alcyon.  A  gloomy  looking  hall,  indeed, 
leading  to  a  gloomier  and  more  dismal  room 
far  within. 

It  is  humiliating  to  contemplate  this  de- 
graded home  of  so  noble  and  beautiful  a  bird; 
but  alcyon  comes  forth  from  its  earthy  bur- 
row as  clean  and  bright  as  if  from  a  lady's 
band-box  instead.  I  have  watched,  during  the 
nesting  season,  the  ingoing  and  outgoing,  and 
it  has  been  very  interesting  to  note  with  what 
precision  the  bird  will  enter  the  small  orifice, 
striking  into  it  at  full  flight  without  any  per- 
ceptible pause.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  far 
in  the  future,  millions  of  years  hence,  if  geolo- 
gists discover  fossil  remains  of  any  of  our  birds 
imbedded  in  stone  or  clayey  rock,  the  king- 
fisher will  be  one  of  the  commonest  specimens. 
How  easy  for  this  bird  to  be  caught  in  his  nest 
as  in  a  trap  (by  the  roof  of  his  den  falling  on 
him,  or  by  the  exit  becoming  stopped  up)  and 
there  held  for  all  time!  Singularly  enough, 
however,  the  fossil  remains  of  birds  found  in 
the  rocks  of  America,  although  a  large  per 
cent  of  them  indicate  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic 
species,  present  no  probable  prototype  of  the 
kingfisher  or  other  burrowing  bird,  while  in 
Europe  a  single  eocene  relic  represents  their 
alcyon.  This  may  indicate  a  comparatively 
recent  origin  for  our  bird,  assuming  that  certain 
fossil  species  are  of  kin  to  others  of  our  living 
families.  For  instance,  a  bird  related  to  the 
woodpeckers  of  to-day  has  been  found  in  a  fos- 
sil state,  imbedded  in  the  lower  tertiary  of 
Wyoming  Territory.  No  doubt  this  specimen, 
if  it  had  woodpecker  habits,  was  killed  by  the 
falling  of  the  tree  in  which  its  nest-cavity  had 
been  dug,  and  its  remains,  imprisoned  in  the 
log,  were  buried  by  some  natural  means,  the 
bones  to  be  exhumed  thousands  of  years  later 
to  enrich  the  museum  of  Yale  College!  It 
would  seem  probable  that  if  the  kingfisher,  with 
its  present  nest-building  habits,  had  existed 
very  long,  we  should  be  able  to  find  fossil  re- 
mains of  it  in  our  tertiary  deposits,  even  though 
no  traces  of  non-burrowing  birds  contempora- 
neous with  it  could  be  any  where  discovered. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  our  alcyon  takes  great  risks 
of  such  an  entombment  as  would  be  extremely 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  his  bony  struct- 
ure in  fossil  form. 

The  kingfisher  of  North  America  presents 
two  species,  C.  alcyon,  or  belted  kingfisher,  and 


C.  Americana  carbanisi,  or  the  green  kingfisher 
of  Texas  and  Mexico;  the  latter  species  is 
much  the  smaller,  and  is  marked  with  green 
instead  of  blue.  The  belted  alcyon  may  be 
taken  as  the  American  type.  It  is  always  to 
be  heard,  laughing  as  it  flies  along  the  brook's 
way,  or  sits  on  some  bough  above  the  water 
watching  for  a  chance  to  pounce  upon  a  min- 
now. Its  habit  of  plunging  into  clear  water 
to  strike  its  prey  is  in  perfect  accord  with  its 
physical  structure.  The  weight  of  its  head, 
the  length  and  strength  of  its  bill,  the  confor- 
mation of  its  wings  when  nearly  closed,  and 
the  peculiar  oil  that  covers  its  feathers,  render- 
ing them  wholly  impervious,  fit  it  for  its  ex- 
pert work.  One  is  well  repaid  for  an  hour's 
faithful  watching  if  at  the  end  one  sees  alcyon 
strike.  What  a  beautiful  missile  he  makes  of 
himself  hurled  point  foremost  down  into  the 
shimmering  water!  He  falls  like  a  blue  flash 
—a  ray  of  cerulean  light— hitting  the  brook 
right  in  the  face  with  a  liquid  sound,  between 
a  swash  and  a  plunge,  peculiarly  striking — once 
heard  never  forgotten — not  at  all  similar  to  the 
leaping  of  a  bass  or  the  "  chug  "  of  a  frog.  If 
he  is  successful  he  rises,  dry  and  sleek,  from  the 
water,  with  a  fish  between  his  mandibles,  and 
alights  on  some  convenient  bough  where  he 
may  swallow  the  unfortunate  prey  at  leisure. 
Sitting  thus  alcyon  gives  to  a  soft  background 
of  summer  leaves,  a  touch  of  color  which  the 
artist  may  try  in  vain  to  imitate.  What  the 
bluebird  is  to  our  hedgerows  and  fences,  the 
kingfisher  is  to  our  brooks  and  rivulets,  a  rest- 
less wavering  flake  of  sky-substance  straying 
up  and  down  the  gentle  currents  of  our  sweetest 
seasons.  He  never  appears  entirely  content 
with  himself  or  his  surroundings,  but  keeps  his 
crest  in  a  ruffled  state,  as  if  just  on  the  point 
of  doing  something  either  quite  important  or 
very  absurd.  One  never  feels  sure  whether 
one  should  class  alcyon's  manners  as  very  ele- 
gant or  extremely  comical.  Those  short  legs, 
that  long  body  and  that  disproportionately  large 
head,  with  its  spear-like  bill,  do  not  lack  much 
of  embodying  the  ludicrous,  and  yet  the  fine 
plumage  and  matchless  color-masses,  the  gleam 
and  glint,  the  splendor  of  his  kingly  robe  just 
save  him  to  royalty  and  dignity. 

The  green  heron  ( Butoridcs  virescens)  is  not 
fortunate  in  making  friends.  All  over  the 
United  States  it  is  the  butt  of  vulgar  jokes, 
and  has  been  given  all  sorts  of  outlandish  and 
outrageous  names;  still  it  is  a  remarkably 
beautiful  little  heron,  almost  as  gayly  colored 
as  the  kingfisher,  and  of  a  more  striking  form. 
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A  graceful  wader,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  shoals 
and  on  the  "riffles"  of  our  brdoks,  curving  its 
long,  slender  neck  like  a  serpent  and  warily 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  spear  a  frog  or  cray- 
fish. A  fine  bit  of  water-color,  indeed,  would 
be  a  life-like  sketch  of  a  green  heron  standing 
half-leg  deep  in  clear  water  against  a  back- 
ground of  variegated  aquatic  weeds.  With 
the  thought  comes  a  vision  of  floating  lilies 
and  dark -green  pads,  clots  of  water -lettuce 
and  rafts  of  floating  grass,  a  breeze  from  the 
Gulf  'of  Mexico,  and  over  yonder  the  outlying 
fringes  of  the  mysterious  everglades ! 

The  green  heron,  as  his  technical  name  im- 
plies, is  almost  a  bittern;  in  fact  he  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  least  bittern  (Ardetta  exilis),  a 
much  smaller  bird  whose  coloring  is  not  near 
so  fine.  Without  going  into  a  detailed  de- 
scription, the  following  points  will  serve  to 
identify  Butorides  virescens :  crown,  crest,  and 
narrow  plumes  of  the  back  rich  dark  green, 
wider  dorsal  feathers  bluish,  wing -coverts 
green  edged  with  yellowish  -  brown,  under 
parts  ashy  brown  shading  into  white  in  the 
ventral  region,  wings  green  edged  with  pure 
white,  bill  green-black  above,  yellowish  below, 
iris  bright  amber,  legs  greenish-yellow;  length 
17  inches,  alar  extent  24.75  inches.  It  builds 
low  in  a  tree  or  in  a  thicket  of  willow  or  hazel, 
making  a  curious  flat  wattle-work  of  sticks 
upon  whicb  it  deposits  from  four  to  six  beauti- 
ful pale -green  eggs.  This  heron  has  all  the 
peculiarities  of  its  family  accentuated  and  ex- 
aggerated to  a  remarkable  degree.  In  flying 
it  sometimes  coils  or  rather  folds  its  long  neck 
into  a  knot  on  its  breast  and  shoulders;  at 
other  times  it  thrusts  it  out  stiffly  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, when,  with  its  legs  protruding  behind,  it 
looks  not  unlike  a  flying  snake.  Its  incom- 
parably delicate  pencilings  of  color  do  not 
show  to  good  effect  at  a  distance,  and  its  odd 
attitudes  and  hoarse,  rough  voice  have  led  the 
casual  observer  to  regard  it  with  contempt. 

I  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  watch  a  pair 
of  green  herons  build  their  rude  sketch  of  a 
nest  in  a  scrubby  willow.  The  male  and  fe- 
male worked  alike,  carrying  sticks  of  consid- 
erable size  from  what  must  have  been  a  quite 
distant  point,  judging  from  the  length  of  time 
they  were  absent  on  each  trip.  They  often 
came  and  went  together,  and  on  coming  with 
a  stick  they  would  invariably  describe  two 
circles  in  the  air  around  the  willow  before 
alighting  to  work  the  material  into  the  nest. 
I  was  hidden  within  a  rod  of  their  prospective 
home,  and  1  shall  never  forget  their  apparent 


surprise  and  consternation  when  at  last  they 
discovered  me.  Their  long  slim  necks  were 
instantly  strained  to  the  last  degree  of  tenuity, 
their  great  yellow  eyes  distended  and  flashing, 
the  feathers  on  their  shoulders  and  crowns 
turned  up  raggedly,  their  wings  akimbo  and 
their  legs  as  straight  as  arrows!  For  a  mo- 
ment they  glared  at  me,  then,  with  some  gut- 
tural exclamations  of  fright,  they  leaped  into 
the  air  and  flew  off. 

When  feeding,  the  green  heron  is  a  picture 
of  savage  cunning  and  stealth.  With  a  com- 
mon small  opera-glass  I  watched  one,  on  a  fine 
June  morning,  spearing  minnows.  Its  method 
was  extremely  interesting.  A  shoal  of  minute 
minnows  appeared  to  be  finding  food  in  a  small 
shallow  pool  on  the  brook's  edge  whence,  at 
the  least  notice,  they  would  dart  into  the  deeper 
water.  The  heron  had  crept  up  under  cover  of 
a  small  greenish,  water -washed  bowlder,  to 
within  striking  distance  of  the  pool,  where  he 
crouched  in  a  gracefully  expectant  attitude 
ready  for  a  spring.  I  could  see  the  smolder- 
ing glow  of  his  yellow  eyes  as  he  peered  and 
leered  from  behind  his  cover.  Slowly,  wav- 
eringly,  the  shadowy  cloud  of  minnows  went 
along  in  the  still  water,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  point  of  danger.  By  degrees  the 
heron  leaned  forward  and  then  there  was  a 
green  flash,  a  liquid  noise  and  a  dead  minnow. 
A  steel  spring  could  not  have  acted  more 
quickly  or  surely.  This  operation  was  repeated 
often,  the  bird  patiently  awaiting  the  return 
of  its  prey. 

The  herons  are  by  no  means  insectivorous  in 
the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  once 
saw  B.  virescens  kill  and  eat  a  large  dragonfly 
that  chanced  to  light  within  its  reach. 

The  great  blue  heron  (Ardea  herodias)  is  of- 
tener  found  on  our  inland  brooks  than  a  casual 
observer  would  believe.  He  is  very  wary  and 
shy,  choosing  those  places  where  the  streams 
run  through  dark  woods  or  wild  marshes,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  lookout  for  the  approach  of  man 
and  flying  away  at  the  least  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger. He  is  popularly  called  blue  crane,  though 
he  is  chief  in  America  of  his  sub-family  Arde- 
ince  or  true  herons.  Neither  Wilson  nor  Au- 
dubon, in  the  colored  plates  they  have  made  of 
this  bird,  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  species. 
So  far  as  characteristic  attitude  is  concerned, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Elliot  Gilford  has  made  the  best 
drawing  I  have  seen. 

On  account  of  the  grand  scale  upon  which 
the  great  heron  operates,  its  habits  are  difficult 
of  observation.  For  instance,  I  knew  one  whose 
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feeding  range  was  twelve  miles  from  its  nest! 
In  Florida,  where  many  species  of  heron  con- 
gregate in  certain  wooded  places,  I  have  seen 
the  trees  loaded  with  their  great  flat,  loose 
stick  nests,  "built  on  every  eligible  branch  from 
root  to  top.  The  marshes  of  the  Kankakee 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  are,  next  to  the  great 
Southern  swamps  and  everglades,  the  best  feed- 
ing grounds  for  the  herons  that  I  know  of. 

It  is  along  our  brooks,  however,  that  the 
student  of  nature  may  see  our  herons  to  most 
picturesque  advantage  and  without  the  trouble 
of  wading  through  miles  of  mud  and  jungles 
of  marsh  weeds,  and  grasses.  Palaeontolo- 
gists have  not  been  able  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  antiquity  of  the  heron  family.  Some 
fossil  fragments  have  been  doubtfully  referred 
to  it  by  Professors  Fraas  and  Owen.  These  are 
merely  a  tibia  and  the  fragment  of  a  sternum 
together  with  some  bones  exhumed  in  France. 
In  recent  peat-bogs,  however,  the  skeletons  of 
herons  and  bitterns  are  quite  common. 

The  snowy  heron  (  Garzetta  candidissima)  is 
another  strikingly  notable  bird  of  our  summer 


brooks,  especially  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 
He  may  be  seen,  cool  and  white  as  a  big  flake 
of  snow,  flitting  along  the  sinuous  way  of  a 
stream  among  the  green  trees,  a  ghost-like  ap- 
parition, indeed,  as  he  crosses  the  spaces  of 
deep  shade.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  found 
as  far  north  as  Michigan,  but  its  favorite  breed- 
ing grounds  are  the  gloomy  cypress  swamps  of 
the  far  South,  especially  around  the  coast  of 
Florida  and  the  other  Gulf  States. 

Besides  the  aquatic  birds,  in  the  hot  season 
nearly  every  species  of  our  common  wild*  birds 
haunt  the  neighborhood  of  brooks,  going  there 
for  bathing  purposes  and  to  feast  upon  the  in- 
sects attracted  by  the  moisture.  The  turtle 
dove,  the  robin,  the  blue-jay,  the  cardinal  gross- 
beak,  the  thrushes,  and  many  other  birds  are 
much  given  to  the  bath,  showing  great  adroit- 
ness in  dashing  the  water  up  with  their  wings 
so  as  to  create  a  genuine  spray-shower.  Many 
of  them  fall  prey  to  the  turtles,  minks,  weasels, 
and  snakes  that  infest  the  heaps  of  driftwood, 
the  stony  pools  and  the  hollows  of  the  banks. 

Maurice  Thomson. 
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THE  night  of  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  was  a 
memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  In  obedience  to  an  order 
from  headquarters,  the  troops  composing  the 
long  but  decimated  line  of  Lee's  army,  stretch- 
ing a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles — from  the 
Mechanics  turnpike,  on  the  north  side  of  James 
River,  to  a  point  on  the  Petersburg  and  Wel- 
don  Railroad  south  of  Petersburg — were  or- 
dered to  prepare  three  day's  rations  of  cooked 
food  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice. 

All  along  the  line  strict  silence  was  com- 
manded, but  the  scene  was  touching  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  hearts  of  the  brave  fellows  who 
had  so  long  like  a  wall  of  fire  stood  around 
Richmond  sank  within  them.  They  saw  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall,  and  knew  this  move 
was  preliminary  to  the  evacuation  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Confederacy,  and  many  gave  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  tears,  albeit  bofore  unused 
to  the  melting  mood.  But  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  Fort  Harrison,  in  our  front,  horrid  with 
heavy  ordnance  and  supported  by  Burnsido's 
corps,  might  belch  forth  its  chained  lightning 


at  any  moment,  and  not  only  compel  a  halt 
but  overwhelm  us.  E well's  corps,  of  which 
we  write,  was  depleted  by  death  and  desertion 
and  possessed  but  little  of  its  former  strength. 

At  midnight  all  was  in  readiness,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  a  drum-tap  we  fell  into  line, 
leaving  our  tents  standing  in  grim  and  solitary 
loneliness,  with  no  occupant  save  the  piles  of 
manufactured  tobacco,  with  which  the  Confed- 
erate Government,  in  lieu  of  provisions,  had 
supplied  us  bountifully.  The  corps  took  up 
its  line  of  march  for  a  point  just  beyond  Drew- 
ry's  Bluff.  Arriving  there  we  made  no  halt, 
but  at  once  crossed  the  James  over  a  pontoon 
bridge  without  accident  of  any  kind. 

Having  silently  and  successfully  executed 
this  movement,  and  put  the  river  between  us 
and  our  foe,  we  were  halted  and  told  to  stack 
arms.  Just  as  many  a  poor  fellow  had  fallen 
asleep,  he  was  startled  by  a  roar 

"  Which  seemed  to  shake 
The  pillars  of  this  globe  opaque." 

Instantly  every  man,  asleep  or  awake,  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  stood  to  his  arms.    The  inipres- 
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sion  upon  all  minds  was,  "the  Philistines  be 
upon  us,"  without,  however,  realizing  the  con- 
fidence and  strength  which  invested  the  Scrip- 
ture hero.  The  cause  was  soon  explained.  It 
was  the  blowing  up  of  an  immense  iron-clad 
which  had  long  guarded  the  channel  of  the 
James  River  near  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  was 
thus  disposed  of  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  writer  heard 
the  thunder  of  Cold  Harbor  and  Malvern 
Hill,  but  for  volume  of  sound  and  infernal 
noise  'this  certainly  surpassed  all  previous 
experience.  An  approximate  idea  of  its  force 
may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  win- 
dow-glass a  mile  away  was  shattered  and 
houses  shaken.  The  appalling  flash  which 
followed  the  explosion  left  many  of  us  who 
were  awake  at  the  time  blind  as  bats  for  a 
few  seconds. 

Having  re-formed,  we  resumed  our  march  in 
the  direction  of  Amelia  Court-house.  During 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days  of  our  retreat 
no  enemy  was  visible,  but  rumors  of  his  near 
approach  floated  every  where.  Meanwhile, 
hunger,  an  enemy  which  had  not  been  absent 
from  the  Confederate  camp  for  nearly  a  year, 
was  becoming  now  not  only  bold  and  aggres- 
sive, but  ferocious.  We  had  exhausted  our 
meager  supply  of  meat  and  bread  and  parched 
corn,  and  it  began  to  be  quite  trying  to  one's 
patriotism.  What  we  dreaded  the  day  before 
we  now  began  to  crave — the  appearance  of  the 
enemy.  Imprisonment  or  death  in  battle  was 
better  than  starvation,  while  victory  would 
mean  an  abundance  of  food.  We  did  not  wait 
long.  About  2  p.  m.,  April  6th,  a  Federal  bat- 
tery was  seen  unlimbering  to  our  left,  about  a 
half  mile  away.  A  minute  after  a  shell  came 
whizzing  over  us ;  another,  "  nearer  and  dead- 
lier than  before,"  exploded  in  the  midst  of  us 
and  wounded  severely  Corporal  Whitehead, 
of  my  company.  We  were  ordered  to  lie 
down — and  it  is  amazing  how  flat  even  a  two- 
hundred-pounder  can  make  himself  under  such 
circumstances,  and  yet  how  mountainous  he 
imagines  himself  to  be. 

Soon  we  hear  the  notes  of  a  cavalry  bugle. 
How  merrily  it  sings!  how  defiant  its  tones! 
how  martial  the  strains  as  the  gentle  south 
wind  brings  its  cadence  to  our  ears!  It  is  no 
stranger  to  us,  for  its  strains  we  have  heard 
before,  and  we  know  their  meaning.    It  is 


Custer's  trumpeter  rallying  his  dashing  squad- 
rons to  the  headlong  charge.  We  fall  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  to  receive  it.  A  Georgia 
brigade  reinforces  us.  On,  on  they  come,  as 
though  on  pleasure  bent.  The  sharp  clang  of 
sabers  is  heard  as  they  fly  from  the  scabbards. 
A  moment  more  they  flash  in  the  sunlight 
magnificently.  The  enemy  ascends  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  and  dash  on  us.  We  pour  in  a 
deadly  and  appalling  volley,  and  thirty  brave 
fellows  fall  from  their  saddles.  The  conflict 
is  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  and  the  gallant 
Custer  and  his  squadron  fall  back  before  over- 
whelming numbers  as  gaily  and  gallantly  as 
they  came.  But  the  lines  are  closing  around 
us,  and  the  Confederacy  was  in  its  death  throes. 
Four  hours  later  and  the  bloody  conflict  of 
Sailor's  Creek  closes  the  last  chapter  in  its 
melancholy  history. 

Nearly  all  of  Ewell's  corps  are  captured. 
Oh,  the  anguish  of  the  hour!  We  saw  sur- 
rendered eighteen  battle-flags  which  bore  upon 
their  tattered  folds  the  historic  names  of  Ma- 
nassas, Cold  Harbor,  the  Wilderness,  and 
Spottsylvania  Court-house.  Wait!  Every 
cloud  has  its  silver  lining.  The  next  morning, 
after  a  refreshing  slumber  on  the  sweetest  of 
all  beds — the  bare  ground — we  are  again  mar- 
shalled in  line.  Down  that  line  came  General 
Custer.  By  his  yellow  hair  and  boyish  face  he 
is  known  to  all  of  us.  Near  the  center  of  the 
line  he  turns  to  his  band  and  orders  it  to  play 
"Dixie."  As  the  marvelous  strains  of  the 
Confederate  war-song  floated  in  liquid  sweetness 
around  us  and  over  us,  we  break  into  tumult- 
uous cheering/  General  Custer  waves  his  hat, 
and  a  thousand  gallant  soldiers  in  blue  dash 
their  caps  in  the  air. 

Such  was  General  Custer  in  the  presence  of 
a  conquered  foe.  Here  might  the  artist  have 
found  his  inspiration  for  "  Custer's  Last  Rally," 
and  the  Southern  poet  who  wrote 

"  The  nations  of  the  earth  shall  know 
That  love,  not  hate,  alone  can  glow 
In  soldier-hearts  by  valor  tried 
On  many  a  field,  and  this  our  pride, 
When  heroes  of  the  Blue  and  Gray 
Shall  each  to  each  due  homage  pay, 
And  scorn  with  all  their  martial  souls 
The  cowards  base  and  venal  ghouls 
Who  shunned  the  conflict  they  had  bred, 
And  live  but  to  malign  the  dead." 

A  Confederate  Soldier. 


FAITH. 

"What  thing  is  faith?    Ask  thou  the  gleesome  boy, 

"Who  for  the  first  time  breasts  the  buoyant  wave; 
'T  is  faith  that  leads  him  with  adventurous  joy 

To  follow  where  they  plunge,  his  comrades  brave. 
Ask  thou  the  poor,  who  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps, 

And  loves  and  hates  and  hopes,  and  fears  and  prays, 
Fishes  and  fowls,  work-day  and  Sabbath  keeps, 

And,  where  life's  sign-post  points  his  path,  obeys. 

Or  ask  the  sage,  with  subtle-searching  looks, 

"Well  trained  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  scan; 
Or  ask  the  scholar,  primed  with  Greekish  books ; 

All  live  by  faith  of  what  is  best  in  man. 
Or  him,  sharp-eyed,  with  fine  atomic  science, 

The  loves  and  hates  of  lively  dust  pursuing, 
"Who  tortures  Nature  with  all  strange  appliance 

To  drag  to  light  the  secret  of  her  doing. 

Ask  thou  the  captain,  who  with  guess  sublime 

Mapped  forth  new  worlds  on  his  night-watching  pillow, 
And  saw  in  vision  a  fresh  start  of  time, 

Big  with  grand  hopes  beyond  the  Atlantic  billow. 
Ask  thou  the  soldier,  who  on  bristling  lances 

Rushes  undaunted,  breathing  valorous  breath, 
And,  where  his  leader  cheers  him  on,  advances 

To  glorious  victory  o'er  huge  heaps  of  death. 

Or  ask  the  patriot,  who,  when  foes  were  strong 

And  faithless  friends  had  sold  their  rights  for  pelf, 
"Waits  till  harsh  need  and  shame  rouse  the  base  throng 

Into  the  high-souled  echo  of  himself. 
Ask  thou  the  statesman,  when  the  infuriate  mob 

Brays  senseless  vetoes  on  his  wisest  plans; 
Unmoved  he  stands,  his  bosom  knows  no  throb, 

His  eye  the  calm  evolving  future  scans. 

Or  ask  the  martyr,  who,  when  tyrants  tear 

His  quivering  flesh,  with  calm  assurance  dies; 
Sweet  life  he  loves,  but  scorns  to  breath  an  air 

Drugged  with  the  taint  of  soul-destroying  lies. 
In  such  know  faith — faith  or  in  man  or  God, 

In  thine  own  heart,  or  tried  tradition's  stream; 
'T  is  one  same  sun  that  paints  the  flowery  sod 

And  shoots  from  pole  to  pole  the  quickening  beam. 


God  is  the  Power  which  shapes  this  pictured  scene, 

Soul  of  all  creatures,  substance  of  all  creeds, 
Faith,  intuition  quick,  and  instinct  keen 

To  know  His  voice  and  follow  where  He  leads. 

John  Stuart  Blackie,  in  Cassell  for  June. 
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IT  is  strange  that  the  South  has  not  found  expression  for  any  of  its  exuberance  of  sentiment 
in  art;  that  is,  in  painting  or  sculpture.  It  seems  a  little  contradictory  that  the  artists 
of  America  should  have  been  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  harder  and  more  practical 
type  of  the  New  Englander.    Of  course  there  are  natural  causes,  and  artificial  causes  as  well, 

h  that  have  led  to  this  condition; 
I  but  until  one  stops  to  analyze  them 
it  would  seem  almost  a  paradox 
that  the  culture  and  idealism  of 
the  ante-bellum  South  gave  no 
impulse  in  the  direction  of  this 
form  of  estheticism.  The  reasons 
why  they  did  not,  however,  are  on 
slight  reflection  sufficiently  appar- 
ent. Certainly,  within  the  past  de- 
cade, there  has  come  about  a  new 
feeling  in  such  matters  which  has 
as  yet  not  permeated  very  deeply 
or  very  widely,  but  which  has 
taken  a  firm  hold,  and  which  will 
grow  as  the  South  grows  with  its 
new  social  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings. The  war,  with  all  its 
bitterness,  served  to  make  North 
and  South  more  homogeneous  than 
ever  before,  and  to-day  Massachu- 
setts and  Mississippi  have  a  more 
direct  influence  upon  each  other 
than  in  years  gone  by.  So  the 
progress  of  art  toward  the  South 
has  become  marked,  and  largely 
r    :  ~_  -  -  -  ")F'll||i§llf       ;    through  the  influence  of  the  great 

expositions.  The  Southern  peo- 
ple have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  form  of  culture  that  was 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the 
masses,  the  value  of  which  the  masses  were  quick  to  apprehend.  Certainly  there  is  no  lack 
of  the  art  instinct  in  the  South ;  the  intelligence  has  always  been  there,  and  what  was  lack- 
ing was  the  impulse  and  the  education. 

It  may,  indeed,  truthfully  be  said  that  it  is  only  within  the  past  ten  years  that  American 
art  has  come  to  hold  its  proper  position  before  the  world.  The  American  artist,  while  he  still 
suffers  in  the  competition  with  his  foreign  brethren,  and  even  in  that  with  his  compatriots 
who  dwell  in  foreign  lands,  is  no  longer  an  obscure  member  of  society.  He  holds  his  own 
rank  here  at  home,  and  is  gradually  recognized  as  not  necessarily  inferior  to  the  man  whose 
pictures  have  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  passed  through  the  custom-house,  where  a 
disreputable  tax  gives  them  an  additional  fictitious  value  if  they  are  inferior,  and  imposes 
an  unjust  burden  upon  them  if  they  are  good.  With  all  the  boasted  Americanism  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  are  mighty  worshipers  of  what  bears  a  foreign  stamp,  and  in  no  respect  are  we  more 
unintelligently  so  than  in  the  matter  of  picture  buying.  But  gradually  the  frauds  practiced 
by  the  importing  dealers  have  been  exposed  and  have  had  their  legitimate  effect,  and,  which 
is  more  important,  gradually  the  real  value  of  American  art  has  come  to  be  appreciated,  as 
the  public  has  been  educated  to  discriminate  for  itself  as  to  the  merits  of  the  pictures  it 
buys.  There  is  still  room  for  vast  improvement  in  this  direction ;  but  the  progress  is 
steady,  and  the  prospect  encouraging.    It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  and  a  prominent  one,  that 
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year  by  year  the  grade  of  the  work  seen  in  the 
prominent  exhibitions  of  this  country  grows 
higher.  The  work  becomes  more  character- 
istic of  the  country;  American  subjects  are 
more  popular  with  the  young  artists,  who  have 
learned  to  see  in  their  surroundings  objects  for 
artistic  treatment.  Each  National  Academy 
exhibition  shows  an  improvement  upon  its 
predecessor,  as  is  natural,  since  artistic  knowl- 
edge grows,  and  since  new  men  are  added 
every  year  who,  having  acquired  the  best  in- 
struction that  the  schools  of  Europe  offer,  re- 
turn home  to  develop  their  powers  in  their 
native  land. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  of  American  art  is 
its  virility.  The  motive  to  paint  is  derived 
from  Nature,  and  not  from  a  school  or  a  mas- 


shown  at  L'  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Italian 
art  is  effeminate,  and  German  art  is  mostly  de- 
voted to  dextrous  treatment.  America  alone 
seems  to  be  growing  and  to  be  full  of  promise, 
since  the  young  American  artists  take  Nature 
as  their  model.  It  has  come  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  American  landscape  painters 
rank  with  those  of  any  land.  I  believe  that 
as  a  class  they  surpass  the  landscape  painters 
of  either  England  or  Erance.  We  have  no 
great  impressionist  like  Corot,  but  we  have 
Inness,  and  Wyant,  and  Swain  Gifford,  who 
give  us  not  only  the  spirit  of  a  scene,  but  the 
scene  itself,  sacrificing  none  of  the  poetry  there 
is  in  Nature,  while  they  adhere  to  Nature's 
lines.  Who  is  there  in  Europe  who  better 
knows  the  many  moods  of  the  vast  ocean  than 
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ter,  while  the  technical  knowledge  obtained 
from  schools  and  masters  is  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  adherence  to  Nature.  The  condition 
of  art  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  to- 
day illustrates  how  apt  is  the  school  to  degen- 
erate into  mere  method,  how  easy  it  is  for  mere 
technique  to  become  the  inspiration  to  paint. 
In  Paris  cleverness  of  handling  was  the  prom- 
inent characteristic  of  the  Salon  just  closed.  In 
London  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
was  strong  almost  exclusively  in  portraits. 
Mr.  Labouchere  writes,  in  Truth:  "In  land- 
scapes and  sea-pieces  the  exhibition  is  desper- 
ately weak."  In  genre  pictures  and  ideal  crea- 
tions the  show  seems  to  have  been  equally  bar- 
ren. The  most  important  exhibition  given 
recently  in  Paris  was  a  collection  of  portraits 


does  De  Haas?  In  portrait  painting  there  are 
Eastman  Johnson,  Benoni  Irwin,  Daniel  Hunt- 
ington, and  a  host  of  others.  Distinguished 
men  who  have  gone  to  their  long  homes  are 
Mathew  H.  Jouett,  who  lived  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Elliott  Le  Clear,  and  chief  of  all,  Gilbert 
Stuart.  These  left  great  names,  while  men  of 
rare  promise  are  every  day  appearing.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  art  in  America  is  young. 
The  oldest  school  in  this  country  was  only 
established  in  1802 — the  National  Academy  is 
its  legitimate  successor — and  through  many 
vicissitudes  it  struggled  till  at  last  it  gained  a 
firm  foundation.  But  it  is  within  ten  years 
that  the  greatest  strides  have  been  made  in 
painting,  and  though  the  growth  began  longer 
ago  than  that,  it  is  within  ten  years  that  the  pub- 
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lie,  outside  "of  a  few  Eastern  cities,  has  learned  to  know  the  value  of  art  as  a  social  factor.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  themselves  has  changed,  and  now  there  is  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  America  something  like  a  great  art  public.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, but  to  deco- 
r a t i v e  art,  to 
household  art,  to 
what  is  beautiful 
in  Nature,  and 
to  what  may  be 
made  available 
to  beautify  and 
make  more  bear- 
able our  daily 
lives. 

To  discover  the 
causes  which  pro- 
duced this  result 
would  be  diffi- 
cult. Love  of  art 
comes  slowly,but 
it  comes  with  en- 
lightenment on 
other  subjects;  it 
is  a  part  of  the 
growth  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  it  comes 
with  riches  and 
leisure.  I  trust  I 
will  offend  no 
strict  moralist 
when  I  say  that 
this  country  has 
benefited  largely 
by  the  esthetic 
craze  that  made 
possible  such  ex- 
travagant and  ri- 
diculous absurdi- 
ties  as  Whist- 
ler's "  Woman  in 
White"  and  D'- 
Qyle  Carte's  Os- 
car Wilde.  Nay, 
I  even  believe 
that  the  mission- 
ary tour  of  that 
longhaired  hum- 
bug and  apostle 
of  the  beautiful 
to  this  Philis- 
tine land  was  of 
material  benefit 
in  just  the  direc- 
t  i  o  n    in  which 

Wilde  ostensibly  aimed.    He  drew  attention  to  a  subject  that  was  worth  thinking  about,  and  in 
his  lectures  he  said  what  was  in  the  main  true.    His  thoughts  were  not  new  to  art  students,  but 
Vol.  I.— 6. 
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they  served  well  enough  as  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  the  masses,  and  they  set  inquiry  afoot. 
His  theatrical  posing  and  affectations  served  to 
get  him  an  audience.  It  is  fortunate  for  Amer- 
ica that  it  has  had  very  little  of  the  esthetic 
idiocy,  or  the  healthy  tone  of  American  art 
might  have  been  seriously  affected  by  it.  As 
it  was,  there  quickly  sprang  up  and  quickly 
died  an  effeminate,  indiscriminate  affectation 
of  artistic  culture,  which,  under  the  flail  of 
public  ridicule,  fell  apart  from  the  real  thing 
as  the  chaff  falls  from  the  wheat.  There  is 
still  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  art  that 
is  not  pleasant  in  its  manifestations,  and  we 
may  even  mark  the  steady  growth  of  artistic 


been  gained  into  what  was  requisite  to  please 
the  eye.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  had  been 
heightened.  The  advances  made  in  picture- 
reproduction  enabled  people  of  limited  means 
to  surround  themselves  with  what  was  really 
good  and  satisfying. 

"What  Philadelphia  did  for  the  whole  coun- 
try Louisville  did  for  a  large  section  of  the 
country.  The  influence  of  art  exhibitions  can 
not  be  overestimated,  and  in  1883  the  Southern 
Exposition  at  Louisville  furnished  the  people 
with  an  exhibition  of  pictures  that  has  never 
been  surpassed  outside  of  the  great  galleries 
of  the  East,  many  of  which  loaned  their  rarest 
treasures  that  they  might  be  brought  here  to 
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culture  by  this  affectation  of  what  is  recog- 
nized as  a  desirable  kind  of  information. 

Probably  the  most  potent  single  factor  in 
changing  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  art  matters  was  the  gallery  of  pictures 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  land  went  there 
and  saw  what  they  had  never  seen  before. 
They  saw  great  pictures,  and  they  saw  small 
but  beautiful  trifles.  Americans  are  quick  to 
apprehend.  They  went  home,  and  for  months 
afterward  thought  and  talked  of  the  new  realm 
of  beauty  they  had  discovered.  In  libraries, 
where  they  had  never  appeared  before,  were 
found  volumes  of  Jlu.sk in  and  JIamerton.  The 
very  .carpets  and  wall-paper  sold  in  country 
stores  began  to  show  that  a  'now  insight  had 


work  their  mission  of  good.  Pictures  were 
sent  out  to  Louisville  that  had  formerly  and 
frequently  been  refused  to  exhibitions  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  A  patriotic  impulse 
brought  together  the  finest  loan  collection  ever 
seen  in  America.  •  Meissonier,  J.  Francois  Mil- 
let, Corot,  Daubigny,  De  Neuville,  Bouguereau, 
Jacque  Clays,  J.  L.  Gerome,  Fortuny,  Detaille, 
Diaz,  Jules  and  Jean  Breton,  Verbolckhoven, 
Jules  Dupre,  Munkacsy,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and 
Emile  Renouf  were  among  the  foreign  names 
represented.  Among  the  Americans  were  Albert 
Bierstadt,  Wyant,  Huntington,  Eastman  John- 
son, Casilear  Chase,  the  Beards,  J.  G.  Brown, 
George  H.  Boughton,  Le  Clear,  Whittredge, 
Arthur  Quartley,  Henry  Mosler,  M.  H.  Jouett, 
Frederick  A.  Bridgeman,  Gilbert  Stuart,  James 
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D.  Smilie,  Thomas  Moran,  Edgar  M.  Ward,  Carl  Brenner,  C.  W.  Conant,  E.  Wopd  Perry, 
Wm.  Hart,  Jarvis  MeEntee,  and  a  great  many  others  of  equal  fame  and  importance.  There 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  effect  of  this  exhibition  should  have  been  felt  at  once.  It  gave 
an  impulse  in  the  right  direction,  and  when  the  Southern  Exposition  closed  arrangements 
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had  already  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  art  gallery  in  Louisville,  and 
several  good  pictures  were  purchased  and  hung  in  a  suitable  place.  Of  one  of  these  pictures 
we  give  a  good  engraving  in  this  paper.  This  was  the  work  of  a  hundred  days.  That  Ms 
effect  will  be  felt  for  as  many  years  in  the  South  is  almost  certain. 
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The  success  of  the  first  art  collection  of  the 
Southern  Exposition,  the  pleasure  that  it  gave 
and  the  importance  in  which  -it  was  held,  made 
it  necessary  that  the  Southern  Exposition  of 
1884,  should  present  the  public  with  another 
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collection  of  pictures  worthy  to  succeed  the 
first;  though,  of  course,  it  could  not  he  ex- 
pected that  the  owners  of-  the  treasures  in  the 
first  exhibition  would  repeat  their  generous 
sacrifice. 

The  Art  Gallery,  in  1884,  was  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  works  of  American 
artists.  A  number  of  private  collections  contri- 
buted liberally  to  the  gallery.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  pictures,  however,  came  from  the  Amer- 
ican Art  Union,  an  association  which  included 
nearly  all  the  leading  artists  of  this  country. 
While  the  gallery  of  '84  contained  no  work  as 
great  as  perhaps  twenty  in  the  collection  of  the 
year  before,  yet  the  average  of  the  pictures 
was  probably  as  high,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
the  advancement  of  American  art  the  gallery 
was  more  valuable  to  the  public  than  its  prede- 
cessor.  Of  course,  however,  it  did  not  attract 
so  much  attention  and  its  influence  was  conse- 


quently not  so  manifest.  A  wonderful  portrait 
by  Eastman  Johnson  was  probably  the  great- 
est painting  of  the  exhibition.  The  interest 
of  the  public  centered  in  the  Hart  group  of 
statuary,  Joel  T.  Hart's  "Woman  Trium- 
phant" being  the  master-piece. 

Just  here  a  word  about  two  men  who  are 
not  ranked  with  the  great  artists  of  the  day, 
but  whose  pictures  hung  in  this  collection. 
One  of  them  is  N.  Sarony,  the  photographer, 
who,  I  believe,  does  nothing  at  all  in  colors, 
but  who  draws  and  sketches  delightfully.  He 
was  a  lithographer  once,  and  made  a  fortune 
at  that  business.  Then  he  went  to  Europe  and 
spent  six  years  there,  when  he  lost  his  fortune. 
He  studied  photography  and  came  to  America 
to  revolutionize  that  art.  He  is  a  little,  quick 
man,  with  keen  eyes  and  a  vivacious  manner. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  is  a  member  of  no 
end  of  artistic  clubs.  He  amuses  himself  and 
delights  his  friends  by  his  charcoal  drawings. 
He  goes  in  heavily  for  the  nude,  and  he  has 
done  much  ,to  perfect  the  admiration  for  Ho- 
garth's line  of  beauty.  The  female  form  is  Sa- 
rony's  hobby,  and  he  gives  his  crayon  and 
charcoal. drawings  as  much  life  as  many  a  col- 
orist  gets  into  his  pictures.  His  "  Yestal  Vir- 
gin "  is  given  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
How  easy  and  graceful  it  is  even  this  sketch 
shows.  His  outlines  are  always  voluptuous  and 
his  drawing  is  always  correct.  His  style  is  de- 
fined and  his  sketches  are  highly  artistic. 

The  other  artist  I  wish  to  mention  is  Mr. 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  whose  work  with  the 
palette-knife  in  the  picture,  "A  Reminiscence 
of  the  Housatonic,"  is  certainly  remarkable. 
The  picture  is  rapidly  painted  and  not  "fin- 
ished;" it  is  an  effect  of  sunlight  and  clouds, 
which  the  cut  only  faintly  suggests.  Mr.  Gib- 
son never  had  any  art  instruction,  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  best  known  illustrators  in  America.  He 
is  a  writer  of  some  note,  and,  as  he  is  yet  a 
young  man,  there  is  -much  promise  for  the 
future  in  his  work. 

The  exhibition  that  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  other  of  the  present  season  was  The 
Prize  Fund  Exhibition  of  the  American  Art 
Association,  recently  closed.  The  American 
Art  Association  procured  by  subscription  a 
fund  of  $10,000,  which  was  divided  into  four 
prizes  of  $2,500  each.  The  fund  was  subscribed 
chiefly  by  four  cities,  New  York,  Boston,  Louis- 
ville, and  St.  Louis.  A  few  subscriptions  were 
received  from  other  points.  All  the  American 
artists  were  invited  to  compete  for  the  four 
prizes,  it  being  agreed  that  the  successful  art- 
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ists  should  surrender  the  ownership  of  their  pictures,  which  were  to  he  distributed  by  lot  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  of  New  York;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  of  Boston;  the  Ken- 
tucky Polytechnic  Society,  of  Louisville ;  and  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  of  St.  Louis.  A 
Jury  of  Awards,  selected  by  the  subscribers,  was  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  pictures. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  brought  out  a  very  general  representation  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican artists,  and  though  only  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pictures  were  hung,  a  great 
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amount  of  wall  space  was  covered.  The  exhibition  was  remarkable  for  the  uniform  merit 
of  the  pictures  and  for  their  high  standard.  The  jury  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
upon  the  prize  works,  as  all  were  good,  and  many  were  most  excellent.  The  prizes  finally 
fell  to  the  following  works:  "Near  the  Coast,"  R.  Swain  Gilford ;  " Crepescule,"  Alexander 

Harrison;  "The  Last  Sacrament," 
Henry  Mosler;  "Off  Honfleur," 
Frank  M.  Boggs.  New  York  got 
the  Gifford,  the  best  of  the  four; 
Louisville,  the  Mosler;  Boston,  the 
Boggs;  and  St.  Louis,  the  Harri- 
son. These  pictures  have  been  gen- 
erally described  in  the  daily  papers. 
They  and  the  entire  collection  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Art  Gallery  of 
the  Southern  Exposition  from  the 
15th  of  August  till  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  should  attract  to  Louis- 
ville all  lovers  of  art  throughout 
the  South.  The  exhibition,  was  the 
representation  of  the  latest  and 
highest  phase  of  American  art,  and 
as  such,  is  of  material  interest  to 
the  entire  country. 

The  catalogue  gives  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  contains  seventy-nine  il- 
lustrations, which  show  that  every 
kind  of  subject  capable  of  artistic 
treatment  has  been  broadly,  intelli- 
gently, vigorously  handled  in  an 
artistic  manner.  It  is  truly  a  rep- 
stephen  hills  parker. — thk  sibyl.  resentative  collection.  Of  the  fig- 

ure pieces,  five  of  the  catalogue 
illustrations  are,  by  the  permission  of  the  Association,  given  here.  They  are  not.  the  prize  pic- 
tures, but  they  are  works  of  much  merit.  No.  132  of  the  collection  is  H.  Winthrop  Peirce's 
"  Matins."  Mr.  Peirce  is  a  native  of  Boston,  where  he  now  lives,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Bouguereau 
and  Tony  Robert  Fleury.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  paint  as  skillfully  as  a  pupil  of 
such  masters  might  be  expected  to  do.  He  is  happy  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  he  draws 
well,  generally  succeeding  in  producing  a  pleasing  picture.  He  has  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Salon  and  is  young  enough  to  yet  make  many  advances  in  his  work. 

There  is  a  wonderful  strength  in  Stephen  Hills  Parker's  study  of  a  head— "The  Sibyl"— 
No.  23.  The  masses  of  light  and  shadow  are  remarkably  well  treated,  and  there  is  great 
character  in  the  face.  The  drawing  is  well  done  and  the  austerity  of  the  entire  composi- 
tion is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  subject.  Parker  now  paints  in  Paris,  where  he 
studied  in  L'  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  under  Carolus  Duran.  He  has  several  times  exhib- 
ited in  the  Paris  Salon,  and  in  1880  was  awarded  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Versailles  Exhibition. 

In  sentiment  the  »  Good  Bye,  Summer,"  of  Walter  Satterlee,  No.  6,  is  a  charming  picture. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Satterlee's  most  poetic  idealisms,  full  of  grace  in  its  drawing  and  of  sug- 
gestion in  its  composition.  Mr.  Satterlee  is  a  sentimentalist  in  his  work,  and  his  pictures 
always  tell  a  little  story  of  life.  He  is  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  artist  clubs.  He  studied  under  Bonnat,  at  Paris,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of 
the  Americans  in  his  line  of  work. 

Among  the  cattle  painters  of  America  Carleton  Wiggins  ranks  with  the  first.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  State  in  1848,  and  studied  at  the  National  Academy,  where  he  first  exhibited 
in  1870.  He  afterward— 1880-81— studied  in  Paris,  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1881.  His 
pictures  nearly  all  have  much  merit  as  landscapes,  and  some  of  them  are  only  landscapes.  One 
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of  his  best  is  illustrated  by  the  engraving, 
"Among  the  Rushes."  The  figure  of  the  Jer- 
sey cow  is  remarkably  well  drawn  and  full  of 
life,  while  the  surroundings  are  well  painted. 

Alfred  Fredericks,  A.  N.  A.,  whose  picture, 
"Guinevere,"  is  illustrated  in  this  paper,  was 
born  in  London,  but  was  brought  to  America 
when  only  six  years  old.  As  he  has  only 
studied  in  this  country  he  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered more  distinctively  an  American  artist  than 
some  of  those  born  in  America.  He  painted 
several  important  panoramas  early  in  life,  but 
recently  has  devoted  himself  largely  to  illus- 
trating. The  character  of  the  work  shown  in 
the  engraving  is  that  of  the  illustrator  rather 
than  that  of  the  creator  of  ideal  subjects. 

The  appreciation  of  art  in  the  picturesque- 
loving  South  will  be  incident  to  the  increase 
of  Wealth  and  leisure  —  intelligent,  cultivated 
leisure,  not  sloth.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw,  in 
the  unpretentious  studio  of  a  girls'  school  in 
Louisville,  the  elementary  work  of  some  hun- 
dred young  pupils.  Let  me  say,  to  the  credit 
of  Louisville  and  the  South,  that  I  have  not 


seen  in  any  of  the  schools  of  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, or  Cincinnati  any  work  by  pupils  of 
the  same  age  and  experience  that  has  given 
more  promise  than  I  found  here.  Good  in- 
struction, genuineness  of  purpose,  and  love  of 
the  work  were  evident.  There  was  plenty  of 
native  talent,  and  even  some  of  the  younger 
pupils  showed  a  characteristic  though  not  an 
artificial  style.  Their  attempts  were  modest 
but  thorough.  There  was  no  abortive  effort 
to  paint  before  the  pupil  could  draw.  At  an- 
other girls'  school  I  saw  just  the  opposite  of 
all  this;  and  at  this  place  the  atrocities  were 
all  explained  when  the  principal  of  the  school 
told  me  that,  as  the  girls  paid  extra  fees  for 
their  art  instruction,  they  were  permitted  large- 
ly to  direct  their  own  work.  They  pay  extra 
fees  in  the  first  school  mentioned,  but  there 
the  payment  of  money  is  not  made  a  reason 
for  the  development  of  ignorant  pretentious- 
ness. By  all  means,  let  this  evil  be  guarded 
against  in  all  attempts  at  art-education  in  the 
South.  Better  a  good  wood-cut  than  a  bad  oil- 
painting.  Morton  M.  Casseday. 
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Horace,  Book  III,  Ode  XIII. 

Fount  of  Bandusia,  limpid  as  crystal, 

"Worthy  the  tribute  of  wine  and  of  flowers, 

To  thee,  to-morrow  a  kid  shall  be  offered ; 

Whose  swelling  forehead,  with  tender  horns  budding, 

Vainly  presages  of  love  and  of  battles. 

His  rosy  blood  shall  thy  cool  waters  hallow, — 

Child  of  the  frolicsome  tribe ! 

Then,  the  fierce  heats  of  the  noons  of  midsummer, 
Never  shall  fall  on  the  waters  refreshing, 
That  thou  art  yielding  the  plow-weary  oxen, 
And  to  the  wandering  herds. 

And  thou,  O  Fount !  shalt  be  famous  forever, 

By  this,  my  song,  of  the  rock-guarded  hollow 

Whence, — by  the  leaves  of  the  oak  overshadowed, — 

Thy  babbling  waters  leap  down !  G.  M.  Davie. 
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THE  contributions  to  the  history  or  litera- 
ture of  the  war  which  a  private  can  fur- 
nish, while  of  no  great  value  in  the  compila- 
tion of  its  records,  may  he  of  some  interest 
to  readers  who  would  rather  he  amused  than 
informed. 

To  such  readers  I  venture  to  offer  this  frag- 
mentary narrative  of  scenes  and  adventures 
of  soldier  life,  which  are  recited  just  as  mem- 
ory recalls  them.  No  method  can  well  he 
observed  or  ought  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
recital — no  connection  will  be  even  attempted 
— but  I  will  tell  these  stories  of  the  camp 
and  field  just  as  I  formerly  exchanged  rem- 
iniscences of  like  nature  with  my  comrades 
at  the  picket  base  or  in  the1  gossip  of  the 
bivouac. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  I  wandered 
around  a  good  deal.  I  was  for  some  time 
"unattached,"  or  I  might  say  so  of  myself 
had  I  been  a  staff-officer.  In  reality  I  was 
shifting  about  from  one  Confederate  command 
and  one  theater  of  action  to  another,  in  search 
of  the  corps  and  service  I  thought  I  would 
like  best;  and  although  I  enlisted  long  before 
the  period  of  conscription,  I  did  not  bind  my- 
self by  the  military  oath  and  surrender  my 
freedom  until  it  became  apparent  that  "float- 
ers "  of  that  kind,  so  far  from  receiving  favor, 
were  not  likely  to  be  much  longer  tolerated. 
During  this  nomadic  soldiership,  however,  I 
saw  something  of  the  war,  in  its  first  year, 
from  Virginia  to  Missouri;  and  while  render- 
ing, candor  requires  me  to  admit,  no  service 
whatever,  I  saw  it  in  nearly  all  its  earlier 
phases. 

The  first  serious  and  effective  admonition 
I  received  that  I  had  better  quit  that  sort  of 
nonsense  and  join  the  army,  came  from  a  vig- 
ilance committee.  I  fell  into  its  clutches  in 
the  most  innocent  way  imaginable,  that  is 
to  say,  I  was  just  "browsing  around,"  doing 
neither  help  nor  harm.  I  excited  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  said  committee  in  the  most  natural 
manner  in  the  world,  viz.,  by  untimely  though 
innocuous  bloviation.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were  intense  Southern  men,  and 
conceived  the  opinion  from  certain  profound 
and  indiscreet  reflections  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  which  I  uttered  in  the  heat  of 
debute,  that  I  was  a  dangerous  Yankee  spy. 
They  felt  it  to  be  their  painful  yet  patriotic 
duty  to  hang  me,  and  took  me  to  the  near- 
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est  woods  for  that  purpose.  By  the  most 
earnest  solicitation  on  my  part,  and  an  al- 
most miraculous  piece  of  good  luck,  they 
were  induced  to  revoke  the  sentence  already 
pronounced,  and  I  escaped.  But  I  have  never 
been  able  since  then  to  look  on  a  slim,  flex- 
ible, conveniently-located  grape-vine  without 
a  shudder.  This  is  my  latest  reminiscence 
of  Missouri,  for  I  left  Missouri  immediately 
afterward,  and  have  not  yet  returned. 

1  directed  my  steps  toward  Kentucky,  and 
reached  Bowling  Green  on  the  same  day  that 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  there.  I  do  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  our  simultaneous  arrival  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  coincidence.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
I  had  arrived ;  but  I  got  there  all  the  same. 

Not  yet  entirely  persuaded  that  I  could 
more  efficiently  serve  the  Confederacy  in  the 
ranks  than  on  the  ramble,  and  feeling  an  in- 
nate conviction  that  the  latter  was  the  pleas- 
anter  sort  of  service,  I  set  out  with  a  friend, 
who  had  accompanied  me  from  Missouri,  for 
Louisville.  We  knew  there  must  be  impor- 
tant information  in  Louisville,  and  hoped  that 
we  would  be  able  to  corral  it  and  fetch  it  out. 
We  got  as  far  as  Elizabethtown,  and,  reaching 
that  place  on  the  Sabbath,  were  encouraged,  on 
account  of  the  large  concourse  of  people  in 
town,  to  remain  for  the  day  and  attempt  to 
recruit.  We  met  with  an  unexpected  difficulty 
in  recruiting.  Every  man  we  saw  wanted  to 
enter  the  Confederate  army,  but  every  blessed 
one  of  them  wanted  to  go  as  a  captain,  and 
was  trying  to  raise  a  company  himself.  It 
was  necessary  that  we  should  impress  them 
with  our  superior  military  experience.  We 
talked  largely,  therefore,  of  what  we  had  seen 
and  done  in  Missouri.  We  had  decidedly  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  in  this  regard.  No 
one  knew  us  or  where  we  had  been,  and  no 
one,  consequently,  could  positively  affirm  that 
we  were  not  telling  the  truth.  All  the  other 
fellows  knew  each  other  well;  each  was  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  every  other  fellow's  record, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  had  gone  to  lying 
about  his  own  martial  exploits  in  Missouri  or 
any  where  else,  the  others  would  have  caught 
on  to  it  at  once. 

We  saw  our  advantage,  and  improved  it. 
I  hardly  think  they  believed  us  at  first,  but 
earnestness  is  a  potent  factor.     We  talked 
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"  with  feeling  and  not  too  slow  " — as  the  old 
song-books  were  wont  to  recommend  that  the 
sentimental  ditties  should  be  sung — until  we 
had  convinced  ourselves  of  the  entire  truth  of 
every  thing  we  chose  to  relate,  and  our  hearers 
would  have  been  worse  than  heathen  had  they 
continued  to  doubt. 

Just  about  the  time  that  we  had  completely 
captured  our  large  audience — all  the  town 
boys  were  around  and  many  country  fellows 
had  stayed  to  hear  us  out — Fortune,  in  her 
favorite  guise  at  that  period,  when  she  meant 
mischief,  of  the  irrepressible  and  ever-intru- 
sive Yankee,  "  flanked  "  and  utterly  routed  us. 
It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We 
were  holding  forth  in  front  of  the  office  of  the 
county  judge.  He  was  a  hard-headed,  sensi- 
ble old  man,  and  rather  incredulous  upon  most 
subjects,  but  such  a  red-hot  rebel  that  he  would 
believe  any  thing  told  him  about  the  war  that 
was  on  the  Southern  side.  He  strongly  es- 
poused our  interests.  Three  or  four  of  the 
most  ambitious  and  energetic  of  the  aspirants 
for  captaincies  had  concluded  that  they  had 
better  take  positions  as  lieutenants  in  com- 
panies which  they  would  assist  us  to  raise. 
We  had  indeed  suggested  a  plan  of  campaign, 
with  the  capture  of  Louisville  as  its  ultimate 
object,  to  be  inaugurated  so  soon  as  the  two 
companies  we  thought  essential  to  its  success 
should  be  recruited.  It  would  have  been  the 
most  reckless  audacity  to  have  attempted  the 
movement  with  le*ss  than  two  full  companies, 
for  it  was  credibly  reported  that  a  Federal 
force  of  four  thousand  was  then  between 
Louisville  and  Elizabethtown.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Sherman;  but  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky were  not  then  acquainted  with  Sherman, 
and  they  said  that  Rousseau  was  bossin'  the  job. 

The  details  of  this  plan — that  is,  a  few  of 
the  more  obvious  details — had  been  rapidly 
sketched  by  my  friend  and  myself  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  judge.  He  had  just  pro- 
nounced it  feasible,  and  was  making  a  speech 
urging  the  boys  to  enlist  at  once  in  the  two 
companies,  when  an  ominous  and  appalling 
sound  smote  our  ears.  It  came,  like  every 
thing  else  disagreeable  and  menacing,  from 
the  North.  It  was  the  roll  of  a  drum,  or 
rather,  to  our  startled  ears  and  imaginations, 
it  seemed  like  a  hoarse  threat  from  all  the 
drums,  all  the  sticks  and  sheepskins  in  Yan- 
keedom.  Ran-tan-plan,  Rat-a-plan — the  sud- 
den, sonorous  rattle  split  the  air  like  the  infer- 
nal chuckle  of  approaching  devils. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  fleeing  figure  came 


whizzing  like  a  meteor  from  the  same  direc- 
tion, each  throbbing  drum-note  behind  seeming 
to  impel  it  to  additional  speed.  I  can  see  that 
earnest,  rapid  man  as  plainly  with  mental  vis- 
ion now,  nearly  twenty-four  years  since  he  so 
"lowered  the  record,"  as  I  saw  him  that  day 
with  the  natural  eye.  He  was  tall,  gaunt,  and 
"loose-j'inted."  He  switched  his  arms  as  he 
ran,  as  a  shoemaker  "yerks"  his  thread,  and 
his  legs  flopped  about  like  a  pair  of  pants 
swinging  on  a  clothes-line  in  a  high  wind. 
He  wore  the  only  striped  jeans  swallow-tailed 
coat  I  ever  saw ;  his  breeches  were  too  big  for 
his  thighs  and  too  short  for  his  calves,  and 
"sprung"  obliquely  to  the  rear,  and  his  shoes 
clattered  like  a  couple  of  pork-barrels  rolling 
out  of  a  loft.  I  would  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  human  eyes  could  have  so  pro- 
truded. They  stuck  out  on  his  high  cheek- 
bones until  they  seemed  to  have  left  their 
sockets  altogether,  and  looked  like  the  muz- 
zles of  siege-guns  mounted  en  barbette.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  remember  this  gentleman's 
name,  but  I  think  some  one  remarked,  "  Thar 
comes  Ab.  Jenkins." 

He  was  evidently  the  harbinger  of  disaster 
and  dismay,  and  as  he  drew  near  he  sent  his 
voice  before  him,  shouting,  "Save  yourselves, 
gentlemen,  Rouser's  in  tow?i!" 

The  stampede  which  ensued  would  never 
have  occurred,  I  am  sure,  if  we  had  not  been 
so  totally  unprepared.  Had  a  little  more  time 
to  get  ready  been  allowed  us,  and  especially 
had  we  have  gotten  the  two  companies  re- 
cruited and  organized,  the  story  of  that  Sun- 
day afternoon  might  have  been  quite  different. 
But  the  bravest  men  and  the  best  natural  sol- 
diers may  be  demoralized  and  put  to  panic 
flight,  if  they  are  attacked  before  they  are 
regularly  enlisted.    That  was  our  fix. 

As  it  happened,  we  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
material  which  was  to  compose  the  two  com- 
panies— were  so  scattered  that  we  were  never 
gotten  together  any  more.  The  Judge  made  a 
break  for  a  horse  that  was  hitched  to  a  post 
close  by.  The  bridle  was  knotted  tightly  in 
the  hitching-ring — a  most  pernicious  practice, 
which  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned,  for 
even  at  this  day  occasion  might  arise  where- 
upon some  of  us  might  wish  to  use  a  horse 
in  a  hurry.  Unable  to  untie  the  knot  as  rap- 
idly as  his  necessity  demanded,  he  cut  the 
reins  and,  mounting,  dashed  across  the  creek 
at  full  speed,  notwithstanding  he  had  to  de- 
scend one  bluff  bank  and  ascend  another.  I 
have  a  dim  recollection  that  Caesar  tells  some- 
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where  in  his  Commentaries  how  the  warriors 
of  a  certain  Gallic  or  Germanic  tribe,  once 
made  such  swift  onset  on  him  that  they  seemed 
to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  river  whereon  his  army  was  en- 
camped, in  the  river  itself,  and  fiercely  scaling 
his  entrenchments.  The  Judge's  celerity  of 
movement  on  this  occasion  might  warrant  a 
similar  description,  save  that  his  was  in  retreat. 
After  he  got  fairly  started,  I  could  almost  have 
sworn  that  he  was  simultaneously  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek  and  splashing  through  it.  He 
imbued  the  horse  with  his  own  energetic  and 
eager  spirit,  so  that  the  noble  animal  never 
hesitated  to  plunge  down  the  one  precipice 
and  climb  the  other,  but  accomplished  it  with 
something  like  the  supple  and  continuous 
movement-  with  which  a  scared  black-snake 
flashes  across  a  ditch. 

My  friend  and  I  also  retired,  and  our  audi- 
ence dispersed  in  many  different  directions. 

Feeling  that  without  support  I  could  hope 
to  effect  nothing  at  Louisville  or  on  that  line, 
I  repaired  to  Nashville,  where  I  remained  for 
some  months  trying  to  decipher  the  situation. 
In  common  with  many  other  patriotic  young 
men,  I  greatly  deplored  the  inactivity  which 
characterized  military  operations  and  discour- 
aged enlistment.  It  was  very  unlike  our  ideas 
of  war. 

I  returned  to  Bowling  Green  in  December, 
with  a  view  of  personally  inspecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  there,  and  of  ascertaining 
why  General  Johnston  did  not  advance  to  the 
Ohio.  I  could  learn  very  little,  as  I  was  not 
admitted  to  headquarters,  and  no  one  in  au- 
thority would  tell  me  any  thing  in  confidence. 
The  soldiers  evidently  neither  appreciated  nor 
sympathized  with  my  deep  anxiety,  but  would 
sometimes  in  the  rough,  frank  humor  of  the 
camp,  call  me  a  "  d — d  loafer,"  and  ask  why  I 
didn't  "swear  in." 

During  Christmas  week  the  boys  were  all 
very  jolly.  I  visited  the  camp  of  Morgan's 
squadron  on  one  occasion  to  witness  a  "gander 
pulling."  A  stalwart,  middle-aged  gander, 
with  a  neck  as  tough  as  a  piece  of  commissary 
beef,  was  suspended  head  down  from  a  swing- 
ing limb.  The  contestants,  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  put  up  a  dollar  each,  and  were  enti- 
tled to  "pull"  in  turn  until  some  one  of  them 
should  jerk  off  the  bird  s  head.  They  were 
mounted,  and  were  required  to  ride  at  full 
gallop  under  the  gander,  snatching  at  him  as 
they  passed.  They  were  prohibited  by  the 
rules  of  the  game  from  halting  or  even  slack- 


ening speed,  and  to  enforce  the  rule  two  men 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  path  with  stout 
whips,  who  belabored  his  horse  if  any  rider 
evinced  the  least  inclination  to  go  slow.  The 
gander's  neck  was  thoroughly  soaped,  so  that 
a  good  grip  on  it  was  well-nigh  impossible, 
and  he  dodged  with  an  adroitness  that  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  get  hold  of  him  at  all. 
After  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  the  competi- 
tors became  excited  and  began  to  lose  temper 
under  the  jeers  of  the  spectators.  At  length 
one  big  fellow  came  to  a  dead  stop  at  the  tree, 
and  seizing  the  gander's  neck  with  both  hands, 
deliberately  strove  to  twist  it  off.  The  whip- 
bearers  lashed  the  horse  soundly,  but,  gripping 
the  animal's  sides  strongly  with  his  knees,  the 
rider,  notwithstanding  his  plunging,  held  him 
firmly  and  also  retained  his  grip  on  the  gan- 
der. It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
nether  garments  of  a  cavalryman  in  active 
service  will  wear  somewhat  thin  in  the  seat, 
and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  that  big 
fellow's  breeches.  By  an  unusually  violent 
plunge  he  was  thrown  forward  in  a  horizontal 
position  along  his  horse's  back.  Just  then  a 
whip-lash  descended  with  the  full  force  of  the 
muscular  arm  which  plied  it,  on  the  thinnest 
and  most  threadbare  spot  in  his  pantaloons. 
It  must  have  been  imagination,  but  I  really 
thought  I  saw  smoke  rise  under  the  stripe. 
He  instantly  let  go  of  the  gander  and  clapped 
both  hands  to  the  afflicted  region,  swearing 
until  the  earth  rumbled  and  the  air  grew  hazy. 
He  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  a  large  detail 
was  actively  employed  for  some  minutes  in 
restraining  him  from  bloodshed;  but  he  was 
finally  pacified  by  permission  to  take  the 
stakes.  After  this  incident  all  parties  agreed 
that  gander  pulling  was  a  cruel  sport,  and 
the  gander's  head  was  chopped  off  with  an  ax. 

"When,  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  General  Johnston  retreated  from 
Bowling  Green,  a  great  change  came  over  the 
people  of  the  Southwest.  They  realized  then 
for  the  first  time  the  serious  nature  of  the 
struggle,  and  how  tremendous  was  the  danger 
with  which  they  were  confronted.  The  dif- 
ference between  men  dreaming,  and  the  same 
men  aroused,  vigilant,  and  alert  with  nervous 
energy  and  purpose — fhe  difference  between 
children  and  men — is  hardly  greater  than  was 
the  contrast  between  the  temper  of  this  people 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  when  it  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  frolic,  and  that 
which  they  exhibited  when  disaster  had  taught 
them  the  real  meaning  of  the  strife  and  given 
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them  a  foretaste  of  the  coming  horror.  The 
terrible  truth  dawned  upon  them,  and  war 
showed  his  grim  visage  unmasked  when  Gen- 
eral Johnston's  columns  poured  into  Nashville; 
and  Kentucky  left  to  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
the  early  invasion  of  Tennessee. 

I  was  in  Nashville  when  the  army  marched 
through  that  city,  and  when  it  was  finally 
evacuated,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  con- 
sternation and  despair,  the  grief  and  wrath  of 
the  forsaken  people.  Those  who  have  never 
witnessed  such  a  scene — the  wild  terror  and 
agony  of  a  population,  which  believes  that 
it  is  about  to  suffer  every  extremity  of  brutal- 
ity and  violence,  which  has  abandoned  hope 
and  dreads  the  worst — can  not  realize  its  mad 
frenzy;  even  those  who  have  beheld  such  a 
sight  can  scarcely  believe  the  pictures  which 
memory  recalls. 

I  felt,  now,  that  the  time  had  come  when  I 
could  no  longer  dally,  and  be  a  mere  holiday 
soldier,  and  I  enlisted  in  Colonel  Bennett's  bat- 
talion of  (Tennessee)  cavalry. 

The  army  marched  rapidly  southward,  in 
pursuance  of  General  Johnston's  purpose  of 
reaching  Corinth  before  the  enemy  could  oc- 
cupy that  all-important  point  and  render  a 
concentration  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  of 
the  department  impossible.  But  large  cavalry 
detachments  were  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Nash- 
ville to  observe  and  harass  the  enemy.  Having 
known  that  region  of  Tennessee  from  my  boy- 
hood, I  Was  constantly  employed  upon  scout- 
ing expeditions,  or  as  guide  to  the  parties 
which  were  sent,  night  and  day,  to  attack  the 
Federal  pickets,  or  alarm  their  camps. 

One  afternoon  I  started  from  the  camp  of  a 
detachment  of  Starne's  regiment,  whither  I 
had  been  sent  with  dispatches,  and  rode  leis- 
urely through  the  woods,  which  were  just 
shaking  off  their  winter  torpor  and  begin- 
ning to  put  on  the  green  garb  of  spring.  I 
had  ridden,  perhaps,  an  hour,  and  was  follow- 
ing the  course  of  a  small  brook,  whose  bright 
and  limpid  waters  wound  about  as  if  seeking 
the  thickest  verdure,  and  striving  to  bathe  the 
knotted  feet  of  the  mightiest  trees,  when  I  sud- 
denly heard  the  tramp  of  hoofs  and  the  hum 
of  voices.  Looking  about  me  I  discovered  that 
I  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Nashville 
and  Shelbyville  turnpike,  at  a  point  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  Nashville.  I  entered  a  small 
clump  of  cedars,  which  I  knew  would  effectually 
conceal  both  me  and  my  horse  from  detection 
by  any  one  on  the  road,  while  I  was  afforded  a 


fair  view  of  it,  and  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  party  of  whose  approach  my  ears  had  al- 
ready apprised  me.  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  horsemen  rode  over  the 
brow  of  a  small  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
little  stream  I  have  mentioned  crossed  the  pike. 
Reaching  the  rivulet  they  halted  to  let  their 
horses  drink,  and  clustered  along  its  banks 
filling  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road.  A  single 
glance  showed  me  that  they  were  Confederate 
cavalrymen.  Their  dress,  arms,  aspect,  manner, 
even  the  look  and  gait  of  the  horses  unmistaka- 
bly indicated  who  and  what  they  were.  They 
were  all  young,  the  eldest  not  twenty-five,  and 
looked  like  men  born  for  the  life  they  were 
then  leading.  They  were  clothed  in  a  sort  of 
uniform,  consisting  of  a  wide,  plaited  blouse 
and  baggy  pantaloons,  tight  at  the  ankles, 
made  of  a  dark-gray  Kentucky  jeans.  All 
wore  broad-brimmed,  slouched  felt  hats,  except 
one  fellow,  who  sported  a  coon-skin  cap,  with 
the  tail  dangling  behind,  and  a  glossy  green 
cock's  feather  on  one  side.  Each  had  two  six- 
shooters  in  his  pistol  belt,  and  each — not  ex- 
cepting the  lieutenant  commanding  the  party 
— carried  a  double-barreled  shot-gun  on  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle. 

So  soon  as  I  had  noted  these  particulars, 
and  had  become  satisfied  that  they  were  rebels 
— and,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  glance  sufficed 
for  that — I  moved  forward  and  shouted,  "  Hello, 
there !  which  side  are  you  for?"  This  question, 
of  course,  was  entirely  superfluous,  as  I  already 
knew.  Had  I  been  in  -the  least  in  doubt  I 
would  not  have  put  the  inquiry. 

"  Hello,  yourself,"  was  the  response.  "  Come 
over  here  and  we'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Two  or  three  at  the  same  time  cocked  their 
guns  and  brought  them  to  a  ready,  but  as 
if  from  an  impulse  of  habitual  caution  rather 
than  with  the  manner  of  men  who  apprehended 
occasion  to  use  them.  For  answer  I  cantered 
to  a  point  where  the  fence  lining  the  road  was 
partially  broken  down,  and,  touching  my  horse 
with  the  spur,  cleared  the  gap  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

"Well,  boys,"  I  said,  "I'm  one  of  Bennett's 
men,  and  have  come  from  some  of  Starne's  com- 
mand, just  beyond  Nolinsville.  Where  are 
you  from?" 

•  "We  belong  to  Morgan's  squadron,  and  are 
from  Unionville  last." 

"  Why,  I  thought  Morgan  was  on  the  Mur- 
freesboro  pike,  about  La  Vergne.  I  heard  he'd 
been  raising  Cain  over  there." 

"  He's  been  raisin'  worse  than  that,  and  ain't 
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through  by  a  blamed  sight.  But  lie  wants  to 
make  the  thing  general — wants  it  to  spread, 
and  be  catchin' — so  he  sent  half  of  the  squad- 
ron over  here  to  operate  on  this  pike." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that  you're  on  a  scout  now 
for  Nashville,  or  as  close  in  as  you  can  get?" 

"  You're  mighty  right.  "We're  on  the  war- 
path, and  you've  guesssed  the  trail .  We  haven't 
had  a  taste  of  picket  for  three  days,  and  we're 
hungry  and  bound  to  have  a  square  meal." 

He  of  the  coon-skin  cap  had  done  all  the 
talking  up  to  this  point,  but  now  the  lieutenant 
put  in : 

"  Did  you  say  you  had  just  left  Starnes?" 

"  No,  sir;  I  said  I  had  just  left  a  detachment 
of  his  regiment." 

"  Where  have  they  been  scouting  last  ?" 

"  Between  Franklin  and  Nashville." 

"Any  movement  of  the  enemy  there  in 
force?" 

"No;  some  cavalry  out  a  few  miles,  with  in- 
fantry just  behind  them,  but  no  forward  move- 
ment for  some  days  past." 

"You  spoke  just  now  as  if  you  knew  this 
country?" 

"I  ought  to.  I  have  been  over  every  foot 
of  it.!' 

"I  am  going  to-night  until^I  get  where  the 
pickets  are  thick.  How  would  you  like  to  go 
with  us?" 

"It's  a  whack.  I  don't  know  where  they 
stand,  for  I  havn't  scouted  this  pike ;  but  I  can 
take  you  through  the  woods  and  up  the  hol- 
lows, if  we  have  to  quit  the  road,  until  you're 
behind  videttes  and  base  both,  if  you  wish." 

He  then  explained  to  me  that  for  several 
nights  consecutively  the  Federal  pickets  on  this 
pike  had  been  attacked,  and  that  he  expected 
a  warm  reception,  and  perhaps  an  ambuscade. 
The  conversation  I  have  detailed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  questions  he  subsequently  put  to  me, 
occupied  some  twenty  minutes.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  and  the  red-gray  twilight  of  March 
was  fading  away  into  night  when  the  detach- 
ment resumed  its  march. 

After  proceeding  a  few  miles  we  reached  the 
house  of  Colonel  Battle.  That  gallant  gentle- 
man was  then  at  the  head  of  his  regiment* 
marching  southward — to  Shiloh  as  it  turned 
out — but  his  family  gave  us  hospitable  wel- 
come, and  a  supper  which  would  make  any 
man,  with  a  thimbleful  of  courage,  willing  to 
fight  for  his  country. 

Colonel  Battle's  son,  a  bright,  spirited  little 
fellow,  about  sixteen  years  old,  was  at  home, 
and  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 


tion. The  ladies,  too,  seemed  to  take  the  live- 
liest interest  in  our  expedition,  and  I  really 
believe  would  have  liked  to  share  the  danger 
and  excitement  of  it. 

Young  Battle's  account  of  things  tallied  with 
the  lieutenant's  anticipation.  The  outpost  vi- 
dettes, he  said,  which  had  been  posted  for  more 
than  a  week  at  a  point  eight  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, had  been  withdrawn,  how  far  in  he  did 
not  know;  but  every  thing  had  been  quiet,  and 
no  enemy  had  been  seen  for  twenty-four  hours 
past  in  the  vicinity  of  that  spot.  He  also 
stated  that  citizens  who  had  come  out  from 
Nashville  that  day  said  that  McCook's  corps 
was  encamped  at  "  Flat  Rock,"  four  miles  from 
the  city. 

We  left  the  house  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
young  fellow — his  mother  cheerfully  consenting 
—accompanying  us.  He  was  a  true  game- 
chicken,  and  he  became  a  "rattling  good  sol- 
dier." 

After  passing  the  spot  where  the  pickets 
had  been  posted,  our  march  was  necessarily 
slow,  for  prudence  dictated  the  most  careful  re- 
connoitering,  and  every  precaution  against  the 
warm  reception  which  we  felt  sure  was  waiting 
for  us  some  where  on  that  road. 

We  moved  warily,  the  very  horses  seemed  to 
know  the  necessity  of  caution  and  stepped  gin- 
gerly along  as  if  shod  with  cotton.  Peering 
earnestly  ahead,  we  could  see  nothing  on  the 
pale  turnpike  stretching  before  us,  and  neither 
in  the  grim  shadows  of  the  forest  nor  in  its 
glades,  which  the  moon  began  to  ligbt  up  as 
she  swung  upward  toward  the  zenith,  was  indi- 
cation of  danger  to  be  detected.  Every  copse 
and  valley,  where  an  ememy  might  be  con- 
cealed, was  examined.  We  strained  our  ears 
to  catch  the  slightest  sound,  the  tramp  of  men, 
the  clash  of  weapons,  the  hum  of  voices,  which 
might  reveal  the  lurking  place  of  a  hidden  and 
expectant  foe,  and  heard  nothing.  Yet  the 
very  silence  was  ominous. 

At  length  we  were  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  "Flat  Rock."  If  McCook's  corps  was 
there,  as  had  been  reported,  we  were  getting 
into  mighty  short  harness,  and  at  any  moment 
could  expect  a  trap  to  be  sprung  out  of  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to^escape.  The  lieutenant 
directed  all,  except  me,  to  enter  a  large  meadow 
on  the  right  of  the  road  and  remain  concealed 
in  a  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were  overgrown 
with  underbrush  and  which  completely  shel- 
tered the  horses  from  observation.  Then,  bid- 
ding me  go  with  him,  we  advanced  on  foot. 
We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
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when  we  met  a  negro  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Nashville. 

"Did  you  pass  'Flat  Rock?'"  queried  the 
lieutenant. 

"Yes,  sah,"  answered  the  darkey,  his  teeth 
and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  glancing  like  freshly 
peeled  onions. 

"Did  you  see  any  soldiers  at  the  cross- 
roads?" I  should  state  that  another  turnpike 
crossed  the  Shelbyville  pike,  on  which  we  then 
were,  at  right  angles  at  the  point  known  as 
"  Flat  Rock." 

"  I  seed  'bout  ten  white  men  dar  what  looked 
like  dey  mout  be  solgers.  Yes,  sah;  I  seed 
dem." 

"  Didn't  you  see  more  ?" 

"No,  sah;  I  'clar  to  God,  I  didn't  saw  no 
more'n  dat.  I  jess  hope  I  may  drap  dead  if 
I  seed  any  more." 

"  You  lie,  you  d — d  black  scoundrel !  If  you 
saw  only  ten,  what's  the  use  of  your  swearing 
to  it  so?" 

"  'Deed,  boss,  I  didn't  see  no  more.  You  jess 
go  dar  yo'se'f  and  see  if  I  ain't  tellin'  de  truf." 

"Light  out,  then,  d — d  quick!  If  I  see  you 
back  here  to-night  I'll  skin  you  alive." 

The  negro  scuttled  off,  like  a  mud -turtle 
sliding  into  a  pond.  We  pushed  on  perhaps 
two  hundred  yards  further  and  suddenly  heard 
distinctly  the  clear  challenge  of  a  sentry  and 
the  response  of  an  officer.  The  voices,  as  well 
as  we  could  judge,  were  at  the  cross-roads. 
We  had  found  the  enemy. 

Hastening  back  to  the  point  where  the  men 
had  been  left,  the  lieutenant  instructed  all  but 
five  to  dismount,  and,  leaving  the  five  to 
hold  horses,  he  moved  rapidly  with  the  others 
across  the  meadow  •  to  the  intersecting  pike, 
striking  it  some  four  hundred  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  point  of  intersection. 

"Now  boys,"  he  said  "follow  me  in  single 
file  until  we  get  to  the  cross-roads.  The  ene- 
my are  there.  How  many,  I  don't  know.  Only 
a  party  of  videttes,  I  suppose ;  but  there  must 
be  lots  of  them  not  far  off.  When  we  reach 
the  junction,  they'll  halt  us.  Then  every  man 
must  face  to  the  enemy  and  commence  firing. 
Fire  both  barrels  of  your  guns  first,  and  then 
your  pistols.  Don't*  stqp  to  reload,  but  bounce 
the  fence,  each  of  you,  after  exhausting  your 
shots,  and  make  for  the  horses.  Forward!" 

Slowly  we  m6ved  on,  keeping  the  left  of  the 
pike  and  close  in  to  the  fence.  The  moon  was 
just  sinking  in  a  pall  of  black  clouds,  and  a 
slight  breeze  was  beginning  to  blow. 

"  It  mingled  strangely  with  our  fears,"  and 


to  me,  at  least,  felt  like  a  warning.  Certain 
noises  in  the  fence-corners  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  rustling,  coughing,  and  occasionally 
a  low  ejaculation,  soon  indicated  that  we  were 
passing  a  large  body  of  men  posted  there. 
We  reached  the  intersection  of  the  pikes  and 
immediately  four  or  five  tall  figures  sprang  up 
and  approached  us.  It  was  plain,  however, 
that  they  did  not  recognize,  us  as  enemies,  but 
supposed  us  to  be  some  of  their  own  men. 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  challenged  the 
foremost  man,  in  a  suppressed  tone. 

The  three  leading  men  in  our  party  fired  at 
once.  The  poor  fellow  who  had  spoken  sank 
dead  in  his  tracks,  and  two  of  his  comrades 
fell  with  him.  Then  occurred  a  wild,  howling 
turmoil  which  it  dazes  me  even  now  to  think 
of.  There  must  have  been  five  hundred  men, 
or  more,  crowded  around  that  place.  Yelling, 
cursing,  bounding  about  like  mad  beasts,  they 
encountered  each  other  in  the  darkness,  and  I 
am  sure  slew  each  other  by  the  score.  Hun- 
dreds of  rifles  were  fired  at  once  on  all  sides, 
and  the  roar  was  like  that  of  the  fiercest  and 
closest  battle.  The  vivid  blaze  would  light  up 
some  spot  as  bright  as  day;  the  gloom  would 
fall  again  there,  and  some  other  corner  of  the 
small  battle-field  .would  glow  beneath  the  spout- 
ing flashes  as  if  under  the  glare  of  lightning. 
The  wounded  shrieked  and  writhed  about  on 
the  ground  in  agonies  of  pain  and  fear. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  but  not  a  man  of  our 
party  was  touched.  Each  man  strictly  obeyed 
the  order  given  him.  Each  sank  on  his  knees 
at  the  first  shot,  aimed  low,  exhausted  his 
loads  in  gun  and  pistol,  and  then,  leaping  the 
fence,  ran  across  the  meadow  toward  the  ren- 
dezvous as  if  the  devil  was  after  him.  For 
some  minutes  after  we  were  gone  the  firing 
and  uproar  continued. 

But  we  were  admonished — not  that  we  need- 
ed admonition — that  it  was  extremely  unsafe 
to  remain.  Troops  which  had  been  posted  on 
the  left  of  the  Shelbyville  pike,  but  far  enough 
away  to  escape  our  observation,  rushed  for- 
ward and  took  possession  of  the  road.  Re- 
treat by  the  way  we  had  come  was  cut  off. 
We  followed  the  ravine  until  we. had  gotten 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  pike,  and  then,  making 
a  wide  detour,  regained  it  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  enemy. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  we  claimed 
a  greater  success  than  we  really  achieved.  We 
represented  that  we  had  attacked  McCook's 
corps  and  driven  it  into  Nashville. 

Red  Rowel. 


THE  COMING  OF  LIFE  BEAUTIFUL. 


The  Spirit  of  God  came  down 
In  a  warm  breath  blown  thro'  the  underwood — 

With  white  wings  paused  o'er  the  dank,  dumb  flood  

And  behold,  afar  in  the  solitude, 

Like  Eve  a-shy  in  her  nakedness, 

Ashamed  of  her  woman's  perfeetness, 
"With  unshed  tears  in  her  appealing  eyes, 

Stood  Nature  nude  and  brown. 
No  sound  was  there  thro'  all  the  marshy  glade, 
Nor  May's  young  leaf  to  dance  with  its  own  shade, 
Chirrup  of  cricket,  or  ripe  nut  dropping  down, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  desolate  silentness 
Uplooking  with  cold  face  unto  the  skies. 

"Let  there  be  Life,"  He  spake: 
"Ye  things  of  Life  awake!" 
A  change  thro'  all  the  depths  of  Nature  came : 
Like  a  thick  rain,  behold 
From  the  dank  marsh-reeds  cold, 
"Wide-clambering  down  thro'  all  the  lifeless  brake 
Crept  living  things,  and,  shot  with  green  and  gold, 
Life  leaped  up  from  the  waters;  like  Aflame 
The  rose  of  Beauty  burned  throughout  the  space, 

Its  fiery  petals  dropping  living  leaves ; 
Out  of  the  pools  Life  rose  in  flying  chase, 

Creatures  of  ooze  and  slime,  with  sheeny  greaves, 
Voluble  each  of  being  in  its  frame, 
Vines  each  clasped  each  in  passionate  embrace, 
Bird  called  to  bird,  and  creeping  things  came  forth, 
Seeking  their  mates,  o'er  all  the  wakening  earth. 
"Yet  Life!"  He  called:  ferns  woke,  and  babbling  brooks 

Billed  laughing  founts  of  moisture;  odors  passed 
From  underwoods  sown  thick  with  mossy  nooks 

Dripping  of  coolest  silence;  and  at  last, 
Down-dropping  from  the  crystal  cliffs  of  Day, 
I  heard  a  lark's  song  in  the  fields  of  May. 

Ah,  ye  cool  thoughts,  ye  dewdrops  tremulous! 

And  ye  soft-sandalcd  winds  that  come  and  pass, 
Billowing  down  the  meadows  populous, 

Hear  ye  His  feet  upon  the  warm  June  grass? 

Charles  J.  O'Malley. 
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Chapter  I, 

THE  ALLEGHANY  HIGHLANDS. 

ABU  JAFFAE,  the  Moorish  historian,  tells 
us  that  the  first  century  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan era  (622-722  a.  d.)  ought  to  be  called  the 
Age  of  City  Destruction.  "  The  Saracens  raged 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  Bulgarians  in  Thracia,  the 
Persians  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Goths  in 
Spain.  Cities  fell  like  leaves  in  a  storm."  With 
the  same  prescriptive  right  the  first  century  of 
our  national  independence  might  call  itself  the 
Age  of  Game  Destruction.  Waste,  like  ours, 
the  world  has  never  seen  before.  If  a  European, 
hunter  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  visited 
the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States  he  would  have  pronounced  it  a  mir- 
acle if  the  sportsmen  of  all  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nents should  exhaust  such  hunting-grounds  in 
less  than  five  hundred  years.  That  miracle  our 
pot-hunters  have  accomplished  in  a  single  cen- 
tury. From  an  area  about  forty  times  larger 
than  all  Great  Britain,  the  American  bison,  for 
instance,  has  so  utterly  disappeared  that  even  the 
record  of  his  former  existence  has  almost  faded 
from  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
In  the  time  of  Daniel  Boone  the  buffalo  popu- 
lation of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
could  have  been  estimated  only  by  tens  of 
millions.  Now,  few  young  squirrel-hunters  of 
the  Hoosier  State  would  suppose  that  their 
grandfathers  exterminated  buffaloes  before  their 
fathers  extirpated  the  wild  deer.  Deer  and 
elk  are  seen  now  only  in  parks,  where  they 
were  once  as  frequent  as  rabbits.  Between  Lex- 
ington and  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  the  natur- 
alist Audubon  once  saw  a  swarm  of  wild 
pigeons  streaming  up  from  the  east,  like  a 
broad  mass  of  storm-driven  clouds.  As  that 
cloud  approached  it  darkened  the  sky  for  many 
miles  from  north  to  south,  while  its  east  end  was 
yet  hidden  by  the  distant  mountains.  Won- 
dering how  long  the  phenomenon  would  last, 
Audubon  sat  down  and  took  out  his  watch,  but 
after  waiting  for  several  hours  he  had  to  con- 
tinue his  way  before  the  rear-guard  of  the 
winged  host  hove  in  sight.  Similar  swarms 
were  often  seen  in  the  Carolinas,  Ohio,  and 
Eastern  Missouri.  How  many  tons  of  lead 
must  it  have  taken  to  reduce  their  myriads  to 
their  present  number?  Even  the  wary  fox 
and  the  grouse  (or  "  pheasant ")  have  almost  dis- 


appeared from  the  Eastern  States.  In  some  of 
those  States  it  would  now  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  enforce  restrictive  game-laws.  The 
evil  has  passed  the  remediable  stage. 

Still,  here  and  there,  in  the  mountains  and 
coast-forests,  there  are  sequestered  regions  where 
Nature  has  granted  her  children  the  protection 
which  man  denies  them,  and  where  the  observ- 
ance of  a  "fence-month"  or  two  would  soon 
turn  extensive  districts  into  well-stocked  game 
preserves. 

The  larger  varieties  of  the  wild  quadrupeds 
which  once  roamed  the  continuous  woods  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  in  danger  of  utter  extinction 
if  Providence  had  ordained  that  the  average 
specimen  of  the  Homo  Anglo- Americanus  should 
be  a  mountain-loving  biped.  In  all  his  colo- 
nies the  representative  Briton  has  stuck  to  the 
plains,  and  given  the  highlands,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, a  wide  berth.  Even  in  Ceylon  only  the 
bugbear  of  the  jungle  fever  has  scared  a  few 
settlers  up  to  the  paradise-plateau  of  Newera 
Ellia,  while  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  their  coun- 
trymen broil  in  the  coast  towns.  In  several 
mountain  counties  of  our  Southern  States  bet- 
ter land  can  actually  be  bought  for  ten  cents 
an  acre  than  a  Kansas  immigrant  would  find 
it  easy  to  buy  for  twenty  dollars.  That  predi- 
lection is  probably  founded  on  hereditary  tra- 
ditions as  much  as  on  the  prevarications  of 
western  land  agents,  for  according  to  Boswell's 
biography,  that  typical  Briton,  the  pious  and 
ponderous  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  seems  to  have 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  leisure  in  re- 
viling the  Scotch  Highlands. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  that  An- 
glican prejudice,  the /era?  naturce  have  profited 
by  its  consequences.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
few  surviving  deer  have  probably,  by  this 
time,  been  corraled  in  the  stag-pens  of  Col- 
onel Thompson's  zoo.  On  the  other  side  of 
^the  river  coons  and  foxes  are  occasionally  seen 
in  a  state  of  nature;  east  of  Frankfort,  tur- 
keys, wild-cats  and  deer  now  and  then  visit 
the  valleys  in  cold  winters,  and,  as  we  approach 
the  main  chains  of  the  Appalachian  mountain- 
system,  the  altitude  of  any  given  district  can 
be  estimated  as  nearly  by  the  increase  of  game 
as  by  the  decrease  of  human  habitations.  One 
summit  of  the  North  Carolina  Black  Moun- 
tains is  a  little  higher  than  any  other  land  east 
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of  the  Mississippi,  but  for  average  elevation 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Unakas  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Tennessee  is  clearly  the  main  chain 
of  the  Southern  Alleghanies.  Between  the 
source  of  the  French  Broad  and  the  highlands 
of  the  Cohuttes  in  Northern  Georgia,  this  Al- 
pine region  embraces  numerous  plateaux  of  a 
greater  elevation  than  the  highest  mountain 
summits  of  West  Virginia,  with  several  peaks 
towering  above  the  timber-line,  which  here 
runs  from  five  thousand  eight  hundred  to  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
spite  of  the  fertility  of  their  mountain  valleys 
("coves,"  as  the  natives  call  them),  these  high- 
lands are  very  sparsely  settled;  perhaps  one 
family  per  square  mile,  with  stretches  of  six- 
teen or  twenty  miles  without  a  single  perma- 
nent habitation.  In  these  solitudes  Nature 
has  located  a  few  of  her  best  East  American 
game  preserves.  The  altitude  of  the  range 
culminates  about  midway  between  Georgia  and 
Virginia.  In  a  line  of  less  than  a  hundred 
English  miles,  between  the  French  Broad  and 
the  Little  Tennessee,  not  less  than  eight  sum- 
mits attain  a  height  of  more  than  six  thou- 
sand feet.  Near  these  "balds"  ("balds"  from 
their  treeless  tops)  deer  can  be  found  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Now  and  then  local  sports- 
men organize  a  "  drive  "  and  get  a  good  bag, 
or  an  expert  old  mountain-boomer  manages 
the  thing  with  a  co-operative  dog;  but  out- 
siders have  to  get  up  early  or  abide  their  time. 
The  last  survivors  of  the  Alleghany  deer  pop- 
ulation may  be  run  down  with  relays  of  well- 
trained  hounds,  but  they  are  hard  to  surprise. 
They  keep  about  the  summit  cliffs  of  the 
"  balds,"  where  they  can  watch  the  treeless  up- 
lands for  miles  around,  and  at  the  first  suspi- 
cion of  danger  skip  off  to  some  inaccessible 
retreat.  On  the  Hazel  Ball  the  hunter  *at  once 
recalls  his  hounds  if  his  game  has  got  a  start 
toward  "Jeffrey's  Hell,"  an  utterly  pathless 
rock-wilderness  named  after  a  herder  who  once 
entered  that  labyrinth  in  search  of  a  lost  cow, 
but  lost  own  his  way,  and  was  tracked  in  vain,  till 
the  buzzards  found  his  body.  In  the  midst  of 
this  Gehenna  there  is  said  to  be  a  mountain- 
lake  with  a  fringe  of  vegetation ;  but  "  without 
a  liberal  appropriation  for  advertising  pur- 
poses" that  oasis,  like  the  garden  of  Symmes' 
Hole,  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  popu- 
lar summer-resorts. 

East  of  the  "Gregory  Ball,"  between  Mary- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  Quallatown,  N.  C,  there  is  a 
tract  of  highland  glens  that  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite deer -pasture,  apparently  for  no  other 


reason  but  that  the  settlers  avoid  it  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  "milk-sickness."  Cattle  fre- 
quenting such  pastures  are  apt  to  be  seized 
with  a  strange  malady,  with  symptoms  akin 
to  the  effects  of  certain  mineral  poisons,  and 
sometimes  vicariously  fatal,  i.  e.  to  the  consumer 
of  the  poisoned  milk.  The  cause  of  that  dis- 
ease has  remained  problematic,  being  variously 
ascribed  to  poisonous  herbs  or  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  acetate  of  copper  ore;  but  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  it  has  no  danger  for  indige- 
nous animals  nor  for  thoroughly  acclimated 
sheep  and  cows,  who  may  possibly  profit  by 
experience.  Still  the  unsafe  localities  are  avoid- 
ed on  general  principles,  and  during  the  past- 
ure season  the  native  hunters  forbear  visiting 
a  promising  hunting-ground, for  fear  of  being 
followed  by  a  troop  of  salt-hungry  cattle. 

Tragic  events  have  made  the  highland  deer 
as  loath  to  leave  his  rocks  as  the  Tennessee 
Indians,  that  were  somehow  exempted  from 
the  compulsory  exodus  of  their  nation,  and 
avoid  the  lowlands  as  if  they  were  afraid  to 
remind  the  white  man  of  their  existence.  The 
elder  Pliny,  among  other  wondrous  facts,  men- 
tions the  circumstance  that  certain  old  wells 
in  the  Lybian  Desert  are  haunted  by  a  mon- 
ster called  a  catoplos,  "of  visage  so  malign 
that  a  single  flash  of  its  fiery  eyes  will  strike 
a  stout  man  dead."  The  extreme  circumspec- 
tion of  Roman  travelers  approaching  those 
wells  can  hardly  have  exceeded  that  of  the 
Tennessee -mountain  deer  on  their  occasional 
winter  trips  to  the  haunts  of  the  portentious 
bipeds  that  can  kill  a  stout  buck  by  a  single 
flash  of  their  fire -tubes.  Old  does  will  run 
that  risk  only  under  the  combined  stimulus 
of  hunger  and  hard  frost,  and  soon  return  to 
their  highlands,  where  the  "  coves,"  with  their 
deep,  sheltered  brooks,  may  afford  a  bit  of  herb- 
age when  the  snow  blockades  the  trails  of  the 
highland  pastures. 

The  black  bear,  too,  has  held  his  own  in  the 
rock-fastnesses  of  the  Unakas.  Charles  Eppler, 
a  mountaineer  of  Blount  County,  Tenn.,  has 
caught  a  cub  or  two  every  summer  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  doubts  that  the  species  will 
ever  become  extinct  or  even  scarce  enough  to 
make  any  part  of  the  mountains  quite  safe  for 
sheep.  In  the  laurel  thickets  hounds  have  no 
chance  against  a  bear;  and,  considering  his 
bulk,  Bruin  has  a  marvelous  knack  for  disap- 
pearing at  short  notice.  Last  summer  two 
North  Carolina  hunters  started  a  bear  near 
the  "divide,"  and  filled  his  hide  with  buckshot 
before  he  could  reach  the  brink  of  a  bushy 
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slope.  For  the  next  five  minutes  they  had 
only  dust  to  guide  them  through  the  dry  thorn 
trees,  but  for  a  moment  caught  sight  of  the 
deserter  as  he  squeezed  himself  through  a  gap 
in  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks.  At  that  point 
they  resumed  the  search,  but  neither  their 
hounds  nor  their  own  sharp  eyes  could  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  the  fugitive,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  swallowed  by  the  mountain.  It  is 
"not  easy  to  keep  up  with  an  old  sheep-thief  of 
that  size,  and  almost  impossible  on  some  kinds 
of  ground,  like  the  rock -and -bush  tangle  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Tennessee.  Two 
of  its  tributaries,  Twenty-mile  Creek  and  Hazel 
Creek,  emanate  from  almost  impenetrable  thick- 
ets, rent  with  gorges,  where  the  terrors  of  loco- 
motion would  discount  the  fun  of  the  chase. 
Bears,  however,  get  fat  in  such  mountain  re- 
sorts, probably  on  woodchucks,  their  peers  in 
the  art  of  dispensing  with  highways,  and  apt 
to  multiply  wherever  they  can  find  pigweeds 
and  water.  Raccoons,  too,  abound  upon  these 
creeks,  as  well  as  on  the  main  stream,  which 
here  and  there  forms  a  perfect  canon,  with  an 
abnormally  contracted  channel,  flanked  with 
beetling  cliffs  and  choked  with  chaotic  masses 
of  bowlders  and  gravel,  slightly  auriferous. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pigeon  River  reserva- 
tion in  Sevier  County,  Tenn.,  assert  that  their 
forefathers  would  eat  bear-meat  only  in  times 
of  scarcity,  and  wonder  that  the  pale-face,  with 
violent  objections  to  cat -venison,  should  eat 
both  bears  and  coons.  The  p.  f.  has  certainly 
no  right  to  revile  the  dog-steaks  of  the  heathen 
Chinee,  for  those  dogs  are  fed  on  rice-cakes; 
while  for  eight  months  out  of  twelve  bears 
and  raccoons  are  as  purely  carnivorous  as  any 
beast  of  the  forest.  Besides,  the  Procyon  lotor, 
with  all  his  soft-footed  sleekness,  is  distin- 
guished by  one  characteristic  of  the  worst  car- 
niyora;  not  even  the  lynx  and  the  catamount 
are  more  savagely  unsocial  than  the  male  rac- 
coon. His  courtship  is  brief,  and  his  supreme 
delight  is  a  private  exploring  trip  to  the  head- 
waters of  some  lonely  mountain-brook,  where 
he  will  fish  or  nose  about  for  days  with  the 
self-sufficiency  of  an  old  book-worm.  If  two 
male  'coons  meet  on  such  hunting-grounds,  the 
result  is  a  declaration  of  war  without  any  dip- 
lomatic preliminaries;  and  the  victor  rarely 
contents  himself  with  routing  his  rival.  The 
playfulness  that  has  made  the  'coon  a  favorite  pet 
is,  indeed,  confined  to  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  his  plantigrade  career.  About  the  end  of  the 
second  summer  his  ursine  instincts  begin  to 
assert  themselves  in  many  disagreeable  ways. 
Vol.  I. — 7. 


Bruin  himself,  too,  is  very  fond  of  solitary 
rambles,  and  often  goes  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  visit  some  favorite  lookout-cliff  where  he  can 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  or  growl 
at  the  continual  appearance  of  new  clearings 
that  encroach  upon  his  domain  as  the  wheat- 
fields  of  the  intrusive  Caucasian  encroach 
upon  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  red  man. 

Still,  he  may  console  himself  with  the  prob- 
ability that  a  good  many  years  may  pass  before 
the  axe  will  invade  certain  penetralia  of  the 
upper  Alleghanies.  For  a  hundred  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  some  Moorish  tribes 
maintained  their  independence  in  the  ramblas 
or  highland  jungles  of  the  Alpuxares,  and 
such  a  rambla  the  ferce  of  the  Unakas  have 
found  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tellico.  About 
forty  miles  south  of  the  Little  Tennessee  Gap, 
the  main  chain  of  the  western  Alleghanies 
makes  a  Y-shaped  bend  of  twenty  miles  to 
the  east  and  back  again,  not  in  a  straight  line 
but  with  zig-zag  projections  sending  out  spurs 
left  and  right,  the  heads  of  the  lateral  valleys- 
converging  toward  the  apex  of  the  bend.  The- 
entire  rock-labyrinth  of  this  triangular  valley 
is  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Tellico.  At 
the  gate  of  the  foot-hills  the  iron  furnace  of 
Tellico  Plains,  with  its  post-office  and  miner's 
supply  store,  forms  the  outpost  of  civilization. 
A  mile  further  up  there  are  a  few  miner's 
shanties,  and  five  miles  above  the  furnace  we 
reach  the  last  log-cabin,  where  "  Buck  "  Millery 
the  Baptist  revivalist,  cures  unbelief  and  bear- 
hams  with  equal  success.  Further  up  all  trails 
lose  themselves  in  the  "  Big  Laurel,"  and  the 
twenty-five  miles  from  Buck  Miller's  to  the 
source  of  the  Tellico  form  an  unbroken  and 
almost  untrodden  wilderness  of  rocks,  spruce- 
pines,  and  tangled  kalmia  thickets.  These 
thickets  must  be  seen  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  following  a  wild  beast  to  its  hiding- 
place  in  a  "  laurel  bottom."  Instead  of  grow- 
ing up  straight,  like  arborescent  plants,  and  re- 
serving expansion  for  a  higher  stage  of  devel- 
opment, the  Kalmia  latifolia  sends  out  lateral 
branches  from  the  root  up,  crooked,  evergreen, 
tough  impediments  to  progressive  locomotion. 
The  attempt  to  break  through  a  kalmia  thicket 
generally  ends  in  a  crawling  retreat;  and  even 
a  bear's  way  through  a  big  laurel  King  Sol- 
omon (Proverbs  xxx,  18)  should  have  included 
among  the  three  things  which  no  reflection  can 
fathom,  while  the  fourth  eludes  all  comprehen- 
sion. But  "such  is  the  will  of  Providence," 
as  a  picwis  Jerseyman  once  replied  to  my  ques- 
tion how  gnats  could  get  through  a  brand 
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new  mosquito  bar.  Bears  do  make  their  way- 
through  the  laurel,  and  even  up  hill,  at  a 
rate  that  would  try  the  mettle  of  a  horse 
in  a  less  tangled  thicket.  Dogs,  keeping  a 
parallel  course  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
jungle,  are  obliged  to  go  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  and  generally  have  to  turn  back,  re 
infecta,  with  torn  ears.  By  keeping  up  the 
ridge  of  some  dividing  spur,  and  taking  his 
direction  by  the  uproar  of  the  chase,  a  to- 
pographical expert  may,  however,  manage  to 
intercept  his  game  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
or  in  one  of  the  passes  connecting  the  prin- 
cipal creeks.  Plucky  hounds  will  improve  the 
chances  of  that  maneuver  by  charging  the 
bear  again  and  again,  just  enough  to  delay 
him  for  a  minute  at  a  time. 

Up  in  the  heights  of  the  main  ridge  there  is 
a  plateau  that  can  be  reached  only  by  a  circuit 
of  forty  miles,  but  is  often  visited  by  cub-hunt- 
ers, the  establishment  of  various  neighboring 
watering-places  having  created  a  brisk  trade 
in  pets.  The  current  price  of  an  ursine  young- 
ster used  to  be  three  dollars,  but  has  advanced 
some  three  hundred  per  cent,  though,  in  early 
spring,  when  the  mountain  hotels  are  as  empty 
as  the  pockets  of  the  mountaineers,  cash  pur- 
chasers can  bear  the  market  with  phenomenal 
success.  Mrs.  Bruin  concentrates  all  her  top- 
ographical abilities  on  the  problem  of  selecting 
an  inaccessible  den,  some  cave  or  pit  in  the 
loneliest  glen  of  the  dreary  uplands,  but  that 
very  dreariness  seems  to  tempt  her  offspring 
to  relinquish  the  security  of  their  native  dun- 
geon in  search  of  more  pleasant  quarters,  and 
often  with  the  unexpected  result  of  passing 
the  springtime  of  their  lives  in  the  pig-sty  of 
some  remorseless  mountaineer. 

Bears,  though,  are  not  the  only  denizens  of 
the  Tellico  wilderness;  the  upper  thickets  of 
the  big  laurel  harbor  wolves.  Every  summer 
the  hounds  of  the  highland  hunters  invade  the 
borders  of  their  reservation,  but  every  winter 
they  repay  the  affront  by  raiding  the  farm- 
yards for  scores  of  miles  in  every  direction. 
Tellico  wolves  have  been  seen  at  the  mouth  of 
Abram's  Creek,  near  Jalapa  and  Tower  Falls, 
and  at  a  post-office  near  Winfrey's  Gap,  North 
Carolina,  carrying  off  kids,  cowhide  boots, 
and  even  United  States  mail-bags,  with  an 
effrontery  which  Albion  W.  Tourgee  would 
probably  ascribe  to  the  "seditious  influence 
of  Bourbonism."  The  noise  of  the  hue 
and  cry  often  starts  the  hounds  of  a  whole  , 
county  on  the  track  of  the  marauders,  but 
their  talent  for  regaining  their  stronghold  by 


circuitous  routes  through  pathless  thickets  baf- 
fles all  calculation,  and  necessity,  the  mother 
of  instincts  as  well  as  inventions,  has  endowed 
them  with  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  for  intprovising 
the  means  of  hiding  their  tracks.  They  avoid 
open  ground,  especially  sandy  or  fresh  plowed 
fields,  they  give  roads  a  wide  berth,  they  fol- 
low water-courses  for  miles,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible enter  the  glen  of  a  rocky  mountain  brook, 
tangled  with  briars  and  laurel  thickets,  where' 
they  can  defy  all  pursuit.  If  wounded  and 
hard-pressed  they  moderate  the  zeal  of  their 
pursuers  by  a  counter-charge  which  the  leading 
hounds  are  not  apt  to  forget,  and  then  continue 
their  flight  with  redoubled  speed,  but  in  abso- 
lute silence,  till  they  regain  the  shelter  of  their 
Gibraltar,  where  in  moonlight  nights  they 
sometimes  vent  their  feelings  in  a  howl  as  irre- 
sistibly lugubrious  as  the  overture  of  the  Chin- 
ese national  hymn.  Dogs  answer  such  wails, 
and  not  in  anger,  but  in  apparent  sympathy 
with  a  mood  of  emotions  which  all  the  varieties 
of  the  genus  canis  may  have  inherited  from  the 
elegiac  tendency  of  some  remote  ancestor.  Cap- 
tive wolves,  though,  are  rather  silent  pets;  a 
full  grown  specimen  captured  by  the  trappers 
McClure  &  Brothers,  of  Beaverdam,  North 
Carolina,  used  to  sit  for  days  in  the  same  cor- 
ner of  his  cage,  contemplating  his  cornbread 
dinner  in  that  deepest  grief  .that  fails  to  find 
relief  in  words. 

On  the  wooded  ridges  that  divide  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Tellico,  deer  can  be  found  the 
year  round,  turkeys  and  numerous  raccoons 
further  down;  in  the  mountain  stores  a  pur- 
chase of  fifty  'coon-skins  in  a  batch  being  noth- 
ing unusual.  "Pheasants,"  too,  abound;  the 
eastern  part  of  Monroe  County  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  few  districts  of  East  America  where  the 
native  hunters  can  disdain  to  waste  their  pow- 
der on  squirrels,  or,  worse  yet,  on  robins  ( Tur- 
dus  migrator  ins)  which  the  pot-hunting  darkeys 
of  Northern  Alabama  kill  every  winter  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  settlers  of  the 
Alleghanies  killed  raccoons  only  in  defense  of 
their  corn-fields,  but  never  for  food,  turkeys  be- 
ing so  plenty  that  any  smart  boy  could  bag 
them  by  dozens  a  day;  and  the  chronicle  of 
"  Cincinnati's  Beginnings  "  describes  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  store-keeper  unable  to  accommodate 
and  unwilling  to  displease  scores  of  customers 
coming  in  with  wagon -loads  of  deer  hams— 
not  venison  in  bulk,  but  venison  tidbits,  which 
they  tried  in  vain  to  sell  at  two  cents  a  pound. 
Now  the  supply  falls  so  grievouly  short  of  the 
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demand  that  some  of  the  leading  caterers  have 
their  agents  in  every  station  x)f  the  Kentucky 
mountain  railroads. 

Leopardi,  the  Italian  pessimist,  holds  that 
the  Romans  of  the  Cesarean  era  gobbled  up  the 
the  cream  of  this  world,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  clabber,  too,  leaving  us  nothing  but  the 
sour  whey.  With  similar  emotions  a  grandson 
of  those  Ohio  pioneers  may  sometimes  reflect 
on  the  exploits  of  his  deer-slaying  ancestors, 
who  left  him  nothing  but  "  groundhog-pork  " — 
and  not  much  of  that. 

Forty  miles  south  of  the  Tellico,  where  the 
twin-children  of  the  highlands,  the  Toccoa  and 
Hiawassee,  lose  themselves  in  the  plain,  like 
genius  in  the  service  of  the  State,  the  long- 
stretched  table-land  range  of  the  Chillhowees 
rises  up  boldly  to  a  height  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  feet.  In  the  northeast,  near  the 
mountain  resort  of  "White  Cliff  Springs  (which 
by  the  way,  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  high- 
land panorama  in  East  America),  the  plateau 
is  only  three  miles  across,  but  widens  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Georgia  border,  where  it  attains 
a  breadth  of  eleven  miles,  and  in  a  still  broader 
traverse  range  joins  the  main  chain  of  the 
southern  Alleghanies.  Altogether  the  Chill- 
howees (with  various  local  names  —  "Star's 
Mountain,"  "Chestnut  Ridge"  etc.)  comprise 
some  three  hundred  square  miles  of  wooded 
table-lands,  in  part  so  thick  molded  and  well 
watered  that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the 
total  human  population  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  twenty  families — twelve  of  them 
not  even  permanent  settlers,  but  herders  who 
pass  the  winter  in  the  "  flat  woods."  But  dur- 
ing their  absence  four-footed  guests  arrive  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  plateau  of  the 
Chillhowees  is  a  favorite  refuge  of  deer  and 
other  game  at  a  time  when  the  snow  covers 
their  summer  pastures  in  the  upper  Unakas. 
According  to  the  theory  of  an  old  Tennessee 
mountaineer,  gunpowder  has  often  been  only 
a  secondary  agency  in  the  work  of  game-de- 
struction, and  deer,  at  least,  would  still  abound 
if  it  were  not  for  the  grievous  surplus  of  hounds 
who  have  to  while  the  time  away  by  killing 
fawns  and  following  a  poor  doe  for  days  till 
they  break  her  heart  if  they  can  not  break  her 
neck.  The  hunting-grounds  of  Polk  County, 
Tennessee,  seem  to  confirm  that  opinion.  The 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State  is  a  pastoral 
region  where  the  interest  of  numerous  sheep- 
owners  has  reduced  the  number  of  hounds 
to  a  blest  minimum,  and,  as  a  deer-range 
the  mountains  have  in  consequence  main- 


tained their  ancient  reputation.  "  Qhillhowee," 
in  the  language  of  the  Cherokees,  means 
"Fire-Deer,"  in  allusion  to  a  tradition  that 
a  deer,  shining  like  flaming  fire,  was  once 
seen  running  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
stampeding  the  normal  bucks  in  every  direc- 
tion. Less  preternatural  fires  still  dislodge 
those  bucks  in  spring,  when  the  herders  burn 
out  the  dead  leaves,  but  some  of  the  female 
relatives  seem  to  stay  behind,  for  the  Chill- 
howee  is  a  favorite  resort  of  fawn-ljunters.  In 
some  districts  of  East  Tennessee,  pet  deer  are, 
indeed,  as  common  as  pet  monkeys  in  Hindo- 
stan,  and  sometimes  make  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  their  wild  relatives  by  trying  the  mettle  of 
the  hound  for  the  sake  of  sheer  fun.  Billy 
Resor,  a  Blount  County  teamster,  owns  a  pet  doe 
that  visits  the  neighboring  farms  for  the  spec- 
cial  purpose  of  starting  the  dogs  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  for,  after  leading  them  a  race  of 
six  or  seven  miles  through  the  hills,  she  skips 
home  by  a  roundabout  way  and  distracts  her 
pursuers  by  quietly  grazing  on  the  inside  of  a 
picket-fence,  which  she  has  learned  to  clear 
with  a  graceful  jump. 

How  bears  can  ever  succeed  in  catching  such 
jumpers  is  hard  to  explain,  but  the  proofs  of 
their  occasional  success  are  found  in  the  shape 
of  bear-tracks  leading  to  the  remains  of  a  man- 
gled buck.  Elisha  Cronan,  a  carnivorous  hermit 
of  the  southern  Chillhowees,  had  repeatedly 
passed  a  whole  day  in  the  vain  attempt  of  recap- 
turing a  runaway  pig  that  stuck  to  the  thickets 
of  the  plateau,  but  was  too  wary  for  his  dogs. 
But  one  day,  on  a  still-hunt  for  deer,  he  found 
the  ragged  carcass  of  that  porker  in  the  claws 
of  a  bear,  who  had  dragged  it  up  into  the  fork 
of  a  chestnut  tree,  but  dropped  it  at  sight  of 
the  hunter.  Admonished  by  former  failures, 
the  outraged  owner  of  the  pork  made  no  at- 
tempt to  revenge  himself  by  means  of  his  shot- 
gun, but  ran  home  for  his  rifle  and  dogs.  On 
his  return,  however,  he  found  that  the  evil- 
doer had  improved  his  respite  and  vanished. 
Wolves,  too,  come  sometimes  across  from  the 
Tellico,  or  some  unknown  lurking-place  in  the 
Georgia  highlands,  but  they  rarely  linger,  and. 
seem  to  have  ascertained  that  the  easiest  con- 
quests are  not  always  the  safest.  They  run 
down  deer  by  dint  of  sheer  perseverance,  but 
spare  sheep,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  passing 
the  winter  sine  hello. 

The  charms  of  solitude  have  peopled  the 
upland  woods  of  the  Chillhowees  with  "pheas- 
ants," at  present,  perhaps,  the  shyest  birds  of 
the  New  World,  though  a  hundred  years  ago 
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they  seem  to  have  been  as  tame  as  partridges. 
Their  nest-hens  used  to  "play  lame,"  like  quails 
—  i.  e.  flutter  along  the  ground  in  simulated 
helplessness  —  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the 
hunter  from  their  eggs,  but  with  results  which 
in  the  course  of  time  cured  them  of  that  delu- 
sion. For  the  same  reason  she-bears  with  cubs 
are,  nowadays,  apt  to  take  abruptly  to  their 
heels,  instead  of  facing  the  hunter,  aware,  as 
it  seems,  that  they  can  not  mend  matters  by  a 
reckless  self-sacrifice.  The  habits  of  deer  have 
undergone  a  still  more  remarkable  change. 
Leander  Presswood,  the  pioneer  of  the  Chill- 
howees,  remembers  a  time  when  they  used  to 
graze  the  plateau  in  flocks,  like  sheep,  and  at 
the  approach  of  a  man  would  prick  up  their 
ears,  "  whistle,"  and  retreat  at  a  trot  for  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  when  they  would  stop  and 
look  back,  and  fall  to  grazing  again,  if  the  in- 
truder pursued  his  way  or  contented  himself 
with  looking  at  them.  Now,  the  sight  of  a 
berry-picking  boy  is  enough  to  set  them  gal- 
loping for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  medieval  churchmen  thought  it  con- 
trary to  Scripture  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
adversaries,  so  they  merely  burnt  them  alive; 
and  on  several  rivers  of  the  southern  Allegha- 
nies,  where  seine-fishing  is  prohibited  by  law, 
pot-fishers  now  attain  their  purpose  by  dyna- 
mite explosions.  Yet  there  are  still  fish  enough 
in  the  highland  streams,  as  well  as  fish-otters ; 
and  even  beavers  have  found  inexpugnable 
retreats  in  the  reed-islands  of  the  upper  Hia- 
wassee,  especially  between  the  mouth  of  Shoal 
Creek  and  the  Hiawassee  Gap,  six  miles  east 
of  Benton.  In  the  Toccoa  (Occoee,  as  they  call 
it  in  Tennessee),  too,  otters  were  caught  every 
winter  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  fish  of 
the  lower  river  were  turned  belly  up  for  miles 
by  an  eruption  of  a  tank  containing  the  accu- 
mulated drainage  of  the  Ducktown  Copper 
Mines. 

From  the  ridge  of  the  Chillhowees  the  south- 
western headland  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tain system,  the  cloud-capped  summit  of  the 
Cohuttas,  in  Northern  Georgia,  is  in  plain 
view,  and  can  be  reached  by  a  trail  that  fol- 
lows the  backbone  of  the  Unakas  for  half  a 
hundred  miles.  Here  the  Alleghanies,  the 
"endless  mountains,"  as  the  Eastern  Cherokees 
called  them,  terminate  in  a  lofty  plateau,  where 
a  good  deal  of  game  has  found  refuge  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Atlanta  sportsmen.  From  the 
valley  of  the  Toccoa  the  approach  to  the  Co- 
hutta  highlands  is  defended  by  a  rampart  of 
precipices,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  gap 


of  an  accessible,  though  desperately  rocky 
mountain  gorge.  By  one  of  these  gaps  the 
companions  of  De  Soto  ascended  the  plateau 
on  their  western  exploring  trip,  and  entrenched 
themselves  on  the  summit  of  Fort  Mountain, 
where  they  kept  the  Indians  at  bay  till  they 
had  satisfied  themselves  about  the  auriferous 
properties  of  the  soil.  From  three  sides  their 
stronghold  was  almost  inaccessible,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  how  that  Georgia  Gibraltar 
happened  to  be  overlooked  by  our  Southern 
engineers.  A  few  weeks'  digging  would  have 
made  the  position  inexpugnable,  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  starve  the  garrison,  for  the 
plateau  is  fairly  alive  with  rabbits  and  wood- 
chucks,  and  abounds  with  chestnuts,  hazel- 
nuts, and  all  sorts  of  berries,  as  well  as 
springs,  some  of  them  expanding  into  fair- 
sized  brooks,  fringed  with  pretty  and,  in  this 
latitude,  almost  evergreen  mountain  mead- 
ows. Deer  range  between  these  pastures  and 
those  of  the  neighboring  Cowpens  Moun- 
tains, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  high- 
lands still  harbor  panthers.  Last  winter  one 
of  their  dens  was  discovered  at  Falls  Creek,  in 
Gilmer  County,  Ga.,  and  two  years  ago  a  fine 
specimen  was  trapped  near  a  miner's  camp  in 
the  Eastern  Cohuttas.  In  summer  they  feast  on 
the  small  game  of  hunting-grounds  nearly  all 
their  own,  for  tracking  them  with  dogs  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  they  have  become  almost 
exclusively  arboreal  in  their  habits.  Before 
the  war  they  were  often  seen  in  the  Pine  Log 
Mountains,  and  on  the  upper  Chattahoochee, 
but  the  clearing  of  forests  has  made  those  res- 
ervations untenable.  In  Tennessee,  too,  since 
cotton  has  invaded  the  country  east  of  the 
Hiawassee,  the  hillward  exodus  of  game  ani- 
mals has  become  epidemical. 

The  axe  has,  indeed,  begun  to  transform  the 
physical  geography  of  East  America.  If  the 
progress  of  tree-destruction  in  the  Western 
Alleghanies  should  continue  at  the  present 
rate,  the  yearly  inundations  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
will  soon  assume  an  appalling  magnitude,  and 
ere  long  the  scenes  of  the  river-suburbs  of 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  will  repeat  them- 
selves at  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  while  the 
summers  will  become  hotter  and  dryer.  In 
the  Gulf  States  the  work  of  desiccation  has 
made  alarming  progress;  brooks  and  streams 
shrink  from  year  to  year,  and  warm  summers 
expose  the  gravel  of  river-beds  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  could  hardly  be  touched  by  the  keels 
of  heavy-laden  vessels.  East  America  is  dry- 
ing up;  even  in  the  paradise  of  the  bluegrass 
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region  the  failing  of  springs  has  obliged  many 
stock-raisers  to  remove  their  herds  to  the 
mountains. 

After.weathering  so  many  cliffs  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  Eastern  empires,  it  seems  hard 
to  believe  that  the  children  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, the  champions  of  common  sense,  should 
repeat  the  ne-plus-ultra  folly  of  indiscriminate 
forest  destruction.  Some  of  our  pilots  seem  to 
have  recognized  the  breakers  ahead,  but  if  we 
intend  to  alter  our  course  there  is  not  much 
time  to  lose.  Forest  committees  should  be  or- 
ganized in  every  county  of  the  United  States ; 
every  tree  of  the  few  remaining  Government 
timberlands  should  be  protected  by  a  responsi- 
ble forester  (in  Central  Europe  an  almost  ubiq- 
uitous official);  new  trees  should  be  planted  on 
waste  fields  wherever  the  soil  has  not  yet  ut- 
terly lost  its  reproductive  power;  and  in  all 


new  settlements  the  best  system  would  be  the 
plan  that  has  preserved  the  fertility  of  the 
South  Carolina  "  Piedmont  counties  "  (Oconee 
and  Pickens,  especially),  where  the  primeval 
forest  has  been  spared  on  all  ridges  and  hill- 
tops, with  the  result  that  the  valleys  are  still 
as  productive  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  col- 
onists. The  Georgia  border  counties  have  fol- 
lowed that  example,  but  further  west,  in  the 
northern  tier  of  the  "cotton  counties,"  our 
countrymen  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  fate  of 
the  gray  dust-land  that  was  once  the  Mediter- 
ranean paradise.  Woods,  so-called,  are  still 
found  here  and  there,  but  their  foliage  throws 
a  rather  tenuous  shade;  the  woodpecker  flits 
shyly  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  squirrel  seems 
to  gather  its  winter  supply  in  a  nervous  hurry, 
as  if  it  knew  that  in  a  few  years  its  children 
will  have  to  dispense  with  hickory-nuts. 

Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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"TP  a  man,"  says  Gibbon,  "were  called  to  fix 
_1_  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  dur- 
ing which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commo- 
dus."    (a.  d.  96-180.) 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  figure  of  that 
golden  century  was  Hadrian,  Emperor  of  Rome. 
Distinguished  alike  for  his  skill  and  valor  as  a 
general,  and  the  wisdom  and  beneficent  energy 
of  his  civic  life ;  he  added  strength  and  happi- 
ness to  the  Empire,  and  had  much  to  do  with 
rearing  the  celebrated  structure  of  the  Roman 
Law.  Not  content  with  being  the  "laborious 
autocrat  of  the  world,"  he  sought  to  excel  in  all 
branches  of  learning  and  of  art.  In  philoso- 
phy, in  rhetoric,  in  architecture,  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  and  in  music,  he  aspired  to  be  the  rival 
of  the  most  famous  of  his  age.  In  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  he  traversed  the  known  world; 
visiting  even  remote  Britain,  across  which, 
from  sea  to  sea,  he  erected  "Hadrian's  Wall," 
to  separate  his  barbarous  subjects  from  the 
ferocious  Scots.  He  built  for  his  residence,  on 
the  Tiber,  the  most  splendid  villa  that  Rome 
ever  knew;  eight  miles  around,  and  wherein 
was  modeled  in  miniature  the  world  and 
hades.  And  his  mausoleum  was  surpassed 
only  by  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 


Tempering  absolute  power  with  "  the  sweets  of 
philosophy,"  his  reign  was  powerful  yet  be- 
neficent, and  his  private  life  stately,  yet  com- 
panionable. 

Of  his  achievements  as  emperor  nothing  re- 
mains; and  the  Christian  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
has  usurped  his  tomb.  But  Hadrian  still  lives, 
immortal,  in  the  five  little  lines,  with  which, 
when  dying,  he  addressed  his  soul : 

Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  comesgue  corporis, 
Qiice  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula; 
Nec,  ui  soles,  dabisjocos? 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  into 
English  these  playful  yet  pathetic  words  of  the 
pagan  emperor.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  National  Review,  has 
collected  some  of  these  into  an  interesting 
essay;  and  has  added  a  translation  of  his  own, 
with  the  remark:  "The  extreme  terseness  and 
condensation  of  Latin,  can  not  be  easily  repro- 
duced in  our  more  diffuse  English,  and,  if  the 
difficulties  of  grammar  are  overcome  in  the 
attempt  to  give  the  sense  in  an  equal  number 
of  words  or  lines,'  the  grace  and  playfulness, 
the  pathos  and  the  subtle  spirit  of  the  original 
are  too  often  lost."  He  therefore  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  to  render  it  properly  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  "  assume  some  license,  in  order  to  catch 
its  spirit,  without  too  strict  a  regard  to  its  act- 
ual terms." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  widely  the 
translators  differ  as  to  the  best  setting  for  the 
gem: 

Matthew  Prior  (1664-1721): 

Poor  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing, 

Must  we  no  longer  live  together? 
And  dost  thou  preene  thy  trembling  wing, 

To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither? 
Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot : 
And  pensive,  wavering  melancholy 

Thou  dread'st,  and  hop'st  thou  know'st  not  what. 

Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744): 

Ah,  fleeting  spirit !  wandering  fire ! 

That  long  hath  warmed  my  tender  breast, 
Must  thou  no  more  this  frame  inspire ; 

No  more  a  pleasing  cheerful  guest  ? 
Whither,  ah  whither,  art  thou  flying, 

To  what  dark  undiscovered  shore  ? 
Thou  seem'st  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying, 

And  wit  and  humor  are  no  more. 

Lord  Byron  (1788-1824): 

Ah !  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 

Dean  Merivale  (1808  ): 

Soul  of  mine,  pretty  one,  flitting  one, 

Guest  and  partner  of  my  clay, 

Whither  wilt  thou  hie  away, — 
Pallid  one,  rigid  one,  naked  one— 

Never  to  play  again,  never  to  play. 

Lord  Carnarvon: 

Wandering,  fleeting  life  of  mine, 
Spirit  human,  or  divine; 
Partner,  friend,  and  closest  mate, 
Of  this  earthly,  fleshly  state ; 
Gentle  sprite,  mysterious  thing, 
Whither  now  art  taking  wing  ? 
Into  realms  of  bliss  or  woe  ? 
Place  of  loveliness  or  fear? 


Mirth  is  banished, 

Jest  hath  vanished, 

Into  gloom  and  dreariness. 

To  these  Lord  Carnarvon  adds  the  familiar 
hymn  of  Pope: 

THE  DYING  CHPJSTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heav'nly  flame  ! 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  ling' ring,  flying, 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  le.t  me  languish  into  life. 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  Augels  say, 
"  Sister  Spirit  come  away : " 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  Soul,  can  this  be  Death  ? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heav'n  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly ! 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

This  hymn,  however,  was  not  published  by 
Pope  as  a  translation  of  Hadrian ;  though  evi- 
dently made  up  almost  wholly  from  Hadrian's 
lines,  from  the  beautiful  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"O  Death  where  is  thy  sting?"  etc.  (I  Corin. 
15-55),  and  from  some  verses  of  an  obscure 
old  rhymester,  Thomas  Flatman,  published 
about  1674,  which  ran  thus: 

"When  on  my  sick  bed  I  languish, 
Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  anguish, 
Fainting,  gasping,  trembling,  crying, 
Panting,  groaning,  speechless,  dying : 
Methinks  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 

'  Be  not  fearful,  come  away.'  " 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Carnarvon's  dictum 
— that  in  translating  it  is  "not  likely  to  lead 
to  success"  if  one  "adhere  as  closely  as  lan- 
guage will  permit  to  the  original" — may  I 
venture  to  add  an  effort  in  that  direction? 

HADRIAN,  DYING,  TO  HIS  SOUL. 


Whither,  Spirit,  dost  thou  go—  My  pleasing,  wayward  little  soul, 

Somewhere,  nowhere,  far  or  near?  Guest  and  companion  of  this  clay ! 

Into  what  places  wilt  thou  stray, 
Yes— thou  goest,  Spirit— yes,  When  thou  art  naked,  pale  and  cold  ? 

In  thy  paleness,  nakedness—  Wilt  then  give  pleasure,— as  of  old  ? 

G.  M.  Davie. 
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11  Shall  the  Future  judge  me  by  the  ends 
That  I  have  wrought,  or  by  the  dubious  means 
Through  which  the  stream  of  my  renown  hath  run 
Into  the  many-voiced  unfathomed  Timer — Richelieu. 


AN  article  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
J\  Century  Ma.gazine,  and  afterward  in  book 
form,  purporting  to  be  a  history  of  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan,  has  been  read  with  more  pr  less  inter- 
est by  those  contemporaneous  with  the  events 
that  have  made  the  period  of  reconstruction 
a  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  too  young 
to  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
troublous  days  that  in  spirit  were  but  little  less 
terrible  than  the  conflict  which  had  just  pre- 
ceded. The  reasons  for  this  interest  are  obvi- 
ous. The  article  comes  from  one  who  is  thought 
to  speak  authoritatively,  and  whose  home  is 
where  this  mystic  band  is  supposed  to  have 
originated.  It  deals  with  a  subject  about  which 
there  has  been  as  much  conjecture  as  has  ever 
been  about  the  Junius  Letters  or  the  Man  of 
the  Iron  Mask.  Young  people  of  to-day  can 
hardly  realize  that  eighteen  years  ago  there 
sprang  into  existence  detached  and  disassoci- 
ated bodies  of  men  over  all  of  the  South,  who, 
without  head,  without  systematic  organization, 
without  means  of  inter-communication,  set  at 
defiance  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  governments  that  were  supported 
by  soldiery;  whose  impersonal  authority  was 
seemingly  recognized  in  the  final  withdrawal 
of  the  Government  troops  from  the  South,  and 
the  restoration  of  State  authority  after  eleven 
years  of  political  misrule. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  article  has  been 
permitted  to  pass  without  question  as  an  au- 
thentic account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
an  organization  for  whose  deeds  of  violence 
the  South  alone  will  be  held  responsible.  The 
plea  that  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  merely  a 
casual  thing,  for  which  nobody  in  particular 
should  be  held  accountable,  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  its  existence;  but  from  lack  of  inter- 
est, or  from  policy,  no  one  has  come  forward 
to  controvert  it;  and  now,  if  the  public  will 
permit  one  who  had  but  little  more  than  at- 
tained to  the  estate  of  manhood  when  the  last 
bayonet  that  had  upheld  the  fabric  of  recon- 
struction was  unfixed,  and  the  retreating  tread 
of  the  military  was  heard  without  the  gates  of 
New  Orleans — leaving  the  South  free  to  settle 


her  own  troubles  in  her  own  way — he  will  try 
to  record  what  seems  to  him  the  correct  expla- 
nation of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan,  supplementing  with  honesty  of  purpose 
whatever  information  he  may  lack  upon  the 
subject  he  has  attempted.  He  would  not  be 
understood,  though,  as  indorsing  all  that  was 
done  by  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  yet  he  would  have 
the  coming  generations  of  Southern  people 
know  that  their  fathers  did  not  resort  to  the 
mask  and  the  revolver  from  mere  love  of  blood- 
shed, and  the  world  to  know  that  the  South  had 
a  grievance  which  it  could  not  correct  except 
by  the  extremest  measures  of  resistance. 

What  I  have  undertaken  to  say  here  is  not 
meditated  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  what  seems 
to  be  the  primary  thought  in  the  article  referred 
to,  for  where  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  originated  is 
a  matter  of  little  historical  value  except  as  it 
relates  to  causes  that  made  the  organization  a 
necessary  evil.  I  shall  have  occasion,  though, 
to  advert  to  points  in  the  article  where  reason 
and  probability  are  at  variance  with  what  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  is  more  speculation  than 
fact. 

It  is  very  hard  for  an  American  who  has 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  to 
discuss  them  without  magnifying  grievances 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  underesti- 
mating what  might  seem  to  have  justified  the 
cause  of  such  grievances.  Many  of  the  dis- 
turbing incidents  which  marked  the  era  of  re- 
construction came  under  my  personal  notice; 
and  while  I  observed  them  from  a  Southern 
point  of  view,  I  have  endeavored  to  clear  my 
mind  of  any  bias  that  might  incline  me  to  ex- 
cuse unjustifiable  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  people,  or  refuse  to  weigh  the  causes 
that  actuated  the  North  in  its  opposition  to  the 
methods  we  used  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  us  under  the  Republican 
protectorate. 

In  all  ages  the  weak  have  had  recourse  to 
extreme  measures  to  rid  themselves  of  oppres- 
sion. "We  had  either  to  follow  the  examples 
of  history  or  bear  wrongs  that  we  were  impli- 
edly guaranteed  against  by  the  surrender;  and, 
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as  I  view  the  consequences  of  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  the  Southern  States,  after  nine 
years  of  comparative  peace  against  the  eleven 
years  of  constant  turmoil  which  had  gone  be- 
fore, I  can  not  but'  conclude,  with  all  pity  for 
those  who  have  suffered  innocently,  that  the 
South  is  justified  in  the  means  it  used  to  ac- 
complish an  end  which  brought  protection  to 
all  of  its  citizens  alike. 

Very  little  that  has  been  written  about  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan  is  authentic,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably never  know  positively  where  and  how  it 
originated.  Mr.  "Wilson,  the  writer  of  the  pa- 
per referred  to,  says  that  it  was  organized  by 
a  few  unemployed  young  men  about  Pulaski, 
Tenn. ;  that  it  was  intended  for  amusement,  and 
intimates  that  it  would  have  disbanded  in  a 
little  while  but  for  the  magic  name  it  assumed. 
That  the  Klan  first  came  to  light  in  Tennessee 
has  been  known  from  the  beginning  of  its  his- 
tory; that  Pulaski  is  the  town  where  it  orig- 
inated it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  question ; 
that  the  originators  organized  for  amusement 
is  possible;  but  that  any  number  of  men  joined 
the  Klan  with  the  idea  that  its  object  was 
amusement,  or  that  the  societies  out  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Pulaski,  as  far  back  as  the 
autumn  of  1866,  were  organized  for  such  puer- 
ile buffoonery  as  college-boys  are  wont  to  in- 
dulge in,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
Truth  is,  the  manhood  of  the  South  was  never 
more  in  earnest  than  it  was  in  the  year  1866. 
The  cap  and  bells  and  the  bauble  were  not  for 
the  times,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  man  that 
had  been  in  the  Confederate  army  but  had 
gone  resolutely  to  work  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Ku-Klux  organization. 

Macaulay  says  that  it  is  the  age  that  forms 
the  man,  not  the  man  that  forms  the  age;  and 
adds  that  the  sixteenth  century  would  evidently 
have  had  a  schism  in  the  church  if  Luther  had 
never  been  born.  So  it  was  with  "  The  Invis- 
ible Empire."  Its  birth  depended  on  no  idlers, 
its  continuance  on  no  magic  name.  The  germ 
which  was  implanted  when  the  bonds' were 
taken  from  the  slave  and  pnt  upon  the  master 
started  a  system  of  moral  evolution  that  would 
have  eventually  produced  the  Ku-Kluk  Klan 
if  every  man  in  Tennessee  had  been  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  the  amusement  was 
in,  and  the  interest  sustained  by,  the  initiation 
of  new  members;  and  that  the  Klan  was  dis- 
banded in  the  spring  of  I860  "by  order  of  the 
Grand  Wizard." 

If  it  were  amusing  to  assemble  upon  some 


mountain-crag  or  in  some  deep  ravine,  and  ad- 
minister a  fearfully  solemn  oath  to  a  friend,  a 
brother,  or  a  son  or  a  father  perhaps,  while  the 
owl  and  the  whippoorwill  lent  their  weird  cries 
to  the  awe-inspiring  ceremony,  then  the  initia- 
tion was  amusing. 

No,  the  times  nor  the  movements  of  the 
Klan  hardly  indicated  any  thing  like  inten- 
tional amusement. 

It  is  pretty  well  settled,  from  what  is  known 
of  the  workings  of  the  order,  that  there  was  no 
supreme  authority  at  any  point  that  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  various  Dens.  There  were  no 
uniform  grips  or  pass-words  that  one  organiza- 
tion might  be  known  by  to  a  member  of  an- 
other, unless  it  were  by  mere  chance.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  klans  came  into  existence 
methodically  wherever  there  was  work  to  be 
done,  and  disbanded  when  that  work  was  ac- 
accomplished.  If  the  Klan  in  Tennessee  dis- 
banded earlier  than  it  did  elsewhere,  it  was 
because  its  mission  there  was  at  an  end.  The 
abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  the  war  could 
not  be  remedied  by  lawful  means.  The  State 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  men  that 
would  administer  the  laws  fairly.  The  Gov- 
ernment troops  were  there  no  longer.  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow's  militia  had  gone.  Men  whose 
only  crime  was  that  they  had  fought  on  the 
losing  side  now  had  immunity  from  the  pistol 
and  the  bludgeon.  Ladies  were  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  insult  upon  the  street  from  their  for- 
mer slaves.  But  this  was  not  so  every  where. 
Abuses  of  the  worst  character  existed  still  in 
sister  States,  and  the  Ku-Klux  that  sought  to 
reform  them  were  not  different  in  kind  from 
those  who  had  reformed  abuses  in  Tennessee. 
The  men  that  General  Sheridan  wished  the 
President  to  proclaim  banditti  in  Louisiana  in 
1876  were  virtually  the  same  that  Brownlow 
had  proclaimed  against  eight  years  before;  or- 
ganized upon  the  same  basis  and  struggling 
for  the  same  principles — the  safety  of  life  and 
property  and  the  right  of  self-government. 

Notwithstanding  the  "order  of  the  Grand 
Wizard  "  for  the  organization  in  Tennessee  to 
disband,  it  did  not  disband  entirely  till  nearly 
three  years  after  this  "order"  was  issued.  I 
speak  of  this  to  show  that  there  was  no  recog- 
nized supreme  authority  governing  the  various 
Dens. 

But  supposing  it  shall  be  conceded  that  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan  was  organized  solely  for  amuse- 
ment, is  this  a  sufficient  apology  to  future  gen- 
erations of  American  people  for  its  continu- 
ance and  the  sanction  it  had  from  the  best 
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people  where  it  originated,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  grown  relentless  in  its  punishment 
of  wrong?  The  world  will  say,  no.  Let  us 
see  what  history  says  in  justification  of  its  ex- 
istence and  its  actions. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Ku  Klux  organ- 
ization the  North  has  looked  upon  it  as  a  spe- 
cies of  thuggism,  born  of  a  natural  love  of 
crime,  and  perpetrated  solely  for  the  murder 
or  banishment  from  the  South  of  the  white  Ke- 
publican  and  the  re-enslavement  of  the  negro. 
To  counteract  this  belief  seems  to  have  been 
the  laudable  object  Mr.  Wilson  had  in  view  in 
advancing  the  idea  that  the  Klan  was  organ- 
ized for  amusement ;  but  there  are  many  that 
will  not  accept  this  view,  and  to  such  I  hope 
the  theory  here  submitted  will  commend  itself 
as  reasonable. 

To  determine  what  made  so  formidable  an 
organization  a  possibility  after  the  majority  of 
persons  composing  it  had  just  been  defeated  in 
a  civil  war  of  four  years'  duration,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  the  Southern  people 
as  they  were  before  the  war,  and  of  the  change 
of  temperament  which  was  wrought  in  them 
by  the  military  discipline  of  that  long  struggle. 
There  have  probably  never  been  in  a  sparsely 
populated  agricultural  country  like  the  South 
people  more  refined  than  were  to  be  found  in 
that  portion  of  the  United  States  sixty  years 
ago.  The  refinement  did  not  extend  to  a  large 
class,  but  to  a  class  which  arrogated  to  itself 
the  right  to  dictate  to  the  yeoman  as  well  as 
the  slave.  To  some  extent  this  exclusive  caste 
existed  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  but 
there  was  a  larger  and  what  might  be  termed 
higher  middle  class  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  probably  represented  the  greater  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
older  male  members  of  this  class  were  not 
unlike  the  English  gentry  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  men  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, but  men  proud  and  courageous.  They 
had  generally  married  m  a  higher  station  of 
life  than  they  were  born  to,  and  had  thus  been 
brought  into  close  social  relationship  with  older 
and  better  families. 

What  for  convenience'  sake  I  shall  term  the 
lower  middle  class  was  composed  of  the  small 
freeholders.  These  men  were,  as  a  rule,  illiter- 
ate, but  they  were  not  wanting  in  patriotism. 
They  were  hardy  and  patient,  and  their  brav- 
ery has  won  for  them  their  country's  love  and 
admiration. 

These  classes  were  brought  into  the  closest 
contact  in  camp-life,  where  they  shared  each 


other's  hard  fare  for  four  years.  A  private 
soldier,  whose  father  might  own  a  hundred 
slaves,  would  care  for  a  sick  comrade  who 
might  have  been  an  overseer,  take  his  place 
on  picket  duty  if  necessary,  play  cards  with 
him,  joke  with  him,  and  yet  imperiously  de- 
mand the  retraction  of  an  imagined  insult  from 
an  officer  of  any  rank.  From  the  higher-born 
the  lower-born  imbibed  spirit,  self-respect,  and 
pride  of  State;  from  the  lower-born  the  higher- 
born  learned  self-discipline. 

Such  was  the  personnel  of  the  army  which 
surrendered  upon  the  magnanimous  and  sol- 
dierly conditions  of  peace  which  General  Grant 
made  to  General  Lee  in  April,  1865. 

In  General  Grant's  letter  to  General  Lee  in 
reference  to  the  surrender  he  said,  "The  offi- 
cers and  men  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  United 
States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
laws  in  force  where  they  reside." 

It  is  not  pertinent  now  for  me  to  ascribe 
the  blame  to  any  one  for  the  failure  to  fulfill 
that  promise;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that 
if  those  captives  had  known  that  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  non-interference  with  them  had 
thus  been  pledged,  would  promote  measures 
for  entering  their  legislative  halls  and  dispers- 
ing their  representatives  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  that  their  laws  might  be  subverted, 
that  they  might  be  governed  by  the  ignorant 
and  the  vicious,  they  would  have  succumbed 
to  nothing  short  of  the  means  which  the  Nor- 
mans used  to  exterminate  our  Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors.  But  they  did  not  know  it.  They 
went  home,  such  of  them  as  had  homes  left, 
accepting  in  good  faith  what  their  captors  had 
promised  them.  How  the  promise  was  broken 
I  shall  attempt  to  show.  Before  entering  upon 
this,  however,  I  shall  speak  of  others  who  shared 
the  oppression,  and  consequently  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  ex-Confederate  soldier. 

There  were  in  the  South  at  the  close  of  the 
war  a  large  number  of  youths  and  young  men 
that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle.  Their 
ethical  creed  did  not  recognize  the  justice  of 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  child. 
They  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  rebell- 
ion, nor  were  they  inclined  to  be  sufferers  from 
its  evil  results.  To  them  the  debt  and  the 
honor  of  the  State  would  naturally  descend; 
their  property  was  to  pay  the  one,  and  they 
were  expected  to  preserve  the  other.  They 
thought  there  was  no  more  hvmorable  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  defending  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  own  people.    Though  they 
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had  not  served  in  the  army,  they  had  never- 
theless been  accustomed  to  grave  responsibili- 
ties. The  protection  of  property  and  the  de- 
fense of  woman's  honor  frequently  fell  to  the 
lot  of  these  young  men  during  the  war,  and 
at  their  hands  many  a  marauder  paid  with  his 
life  the  penalty  of  dastardly  trespass  upon  the 
citizen's  domain.  They  suffered  from  the  law- 
lessness that  the  non-combatant  is  always  sub- 
ject to  in  an  invaded  country;  and  when  the 
cessation  of  armed  hostilities  gave  them  no 
immunity  from  this,  they  were  in  a  mood  to 
stake  their  chances  upon  any  corrective  expe- 
dient that  might  offer  itself. 

Here  we  have  the  elements  which  united  in 
a  common  cause.  A  negro  had  outraged  a 
white  woman,  and  about  the  negro  the  Na- 
tional Government  spread  its  protecting  wings. 
The  friends  of  the  woman,  with  mask  and  re- 
volver, paid  the  negro's  cabin  a  visit  at  night, 
and  a  dead  negro  and  the  arrest  of  every  male 
relative  and  friend  of  the  outraged  woman  was 
the  local  result,  while  the  nation  rang  with  the 
details  of  "a  horrible  and  sickening  massacre 
of  negroes  by  rebel  traitors."  On  a  public  day 
some  Unionist,  with  his  friends,  had  shot  or 
beaten  an  ex-Confederate,  who  might  have  had 
the  temerity  to  venture  where  only  loyalty  had 
the  right  to  go.  The  National  Government 
interfered  again  in  behalf  of  the  Unionist. 
Another  meeting  of  friends — this  time  of  the 
ex-Confederate  —  intoxication,  and  a  beaten  or 
dead  Unionist  was  the  local  result.  The  mili- 
tary, fifty  arrests  —  where  probably  not  more 
than  six  persons  had  been  engaged  —  and  the 
Union  rang  again  with  accounts  of  "  another 
rebel  outrage." 

II. 

It  is  fitting  here  to  touch  upon  the  character 
of  Southern  men  that  sided  with  the  Union. 
No  persons  that  have  taken  part  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Government  at  any  time  are  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  Southern  men 
that  openly  and  honestly  espoused  the  national 
cause  in  1860  and  1861.  A  man  speaking  out 
against  secession  then  was  a  traitor  and  deserved 
the  gibbet,  said  the  fire-eater;  and  the  secession 
sympathizer  that  countenanced  him,  or  shel- 
tered him  from  the  persecution  of  the  fire- 
eater,  was  considered  as  culpable  as  the  traitor 
himself.  The  Unionist  in  many  instances  was 
hounded,  his  family  proscribed  and  subjected 
to  the  gibes  of  the  rabble;  and  his  life  was 
saved  only  by  the  daring  interference  of  such 
Southern  friends  as  had  not  become  estranged 


from  him  by  the  passions  of  the  hour.  Some- 
times he  was  driven  from  his  home  at  night, 
and  by  the  flames  of  his  own  roof  he  watched 
from  his  hiding-place  in  the  woods  his  home- 
less wife  and  children  wander  away  in  search 
of  pitying  refuge.  No  excuse  can  be  made  for 
the  proscription  these  men  suffered;  but  it  is 
due  the  South  to  say  that  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance these  wrongs  were  actuated  by  personal 
malice  aggravated  by  political  hostility,  and 
committed  without  authority  from  a  Confed- 
erate officer.  That  these  men  would  avenge 
themselves  when  opportunity  offered  was  to 
be  expected;  but  with  true  magnanimity  they 
refrained  from  carrying  their  vengeance  further 
than  the  punishment  of  those  individuals  who 
had  first  wronged  them;  and  as  anomalous  as 
it  may  seem,  their  influence  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  generally  on  the  side  of  the  ex-Con- 
federate soldier. 

There  was  another  class  of  Union  men  who, 
as  a  rule,  composed  the  white  portion  of  the 
Union  League  of  America  in  the  South.  With 
these  the  war  Was  a  game  of  "heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose."  The  chances  were  all  in  their 
favor.  They  were  time-servers  and  place- 
hunters,  and  if  the  Union  was  saved  they  were 
provided  for;  if  it  was  lost  they  could  easily 
go  over  to  the  winning  side,  just  as  the  time- 
servers  and  place-hunters  that  fought  to  destroy 
the  Union  have  gone  over  to  the  Kepublican 
party  since  the  cause  of  their  preference  was 
lost.  It  fact  a  great  many  of  the  Union  men 
that  have  been  denominated  "  scalawags  "  were 
apostates  from  the  secession  party,  and  many 
were  in  reality  deserters  from  the  Confederate 
standard.  These  were  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing promoters  of  discord  that  the  South  had  to 
contend  with.  "With  the  base  cowardice  that 
marks  the  deserter,  and  the  bitter  hatred  pe- 
culiar to  the  apostate,  they  waged  their  war 
of  calumny  with  the  untiring  assertion  of  as- 
sumed righteousness.  Their  auxiliaries  were 
the  negroes  and  the  Northern  men  that  came 
South  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  latter  were 
not  bad  men  altogether.  They  came  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  offices;  and  some  of  them 
performed  their  official  duties  faithfully.  *  A 
party  by  any  other  name,  or  advocating  any 
other  principles,  though,  would  have  suited 
them  equally  as  well  as  the  Republican  party. 
Not  a  few  of  the  more  astute  among  them 
broke  with  the  Republicans  when  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  warned  them  of  impend- 
ing doom,  and  to-day  they  are  doing  good 
service  for  the  Democrats,  keeping  a  watchful 
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eye  on  the  tariff  breach  in  the  Democratic 
ranks,  and  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to 
cast  their  lot  with  the  stronger  side.  The 
"carpet-baggers,"  as  these  men  have  been 
called,  did  not  often  engage  personally  in  the 
violent  actions  which  resulted  in  bloodshed.  I 
believe  they  honestly  deprecated  such  violence; 
but  they  encouraged  things  that  they  might 
have  foreseen  would  result  disastrously  had 
they  known  the  Southern  character  better. 
Yet,  if  they  were  less  vindictive  than  the  na- 
tive white  Kepublicans,  they  lied  with  com- 
mendable zeal  whenever  the  interest  of  the 
party  seemed  to  require  it.  Except  in  two  or 
three  States  under  reconstruction  they  were 
not  often  actively  engaged  in  the  fierce  meas- 
ures which  the  native  white  Kepublicans  were 
constantly  instigating,  but  there  were  instances 
where  they  were  equally  aggressive;  and  their 
presence  in  the  South  certainly  intensified  and 
prolonged  the  bitter  animosities  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  war. 

III. 

When  the  war  ended  both  armies  believed 
that  within  a  few  months  the  States  that  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Union  would  be  governed 
by  their  own  people,  and  that  in  a  little  while 
the  Union  would  be  as  it  had  been,  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  and  some  modifications  of  the 
constitution  excepted.  The  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federate army  went  home  prepared  to  accept 
all  that  was  implied  in  the  conditions  of  peace. 
The  States  were  at  once  subjected  to  military 
control,  and  under  this  the  people  were  op- 
pressed beyond  endurance. 

Machiavelli  lays  down  three  rules  for  gov- 
erning a  country  that  has  been  accustomed  to 
live  under  its  own  laws ;  and  the  surest  of  these, 
he  says,  is  to  destroy  it.  Our  conquerors,  it 
seemed,  had  determined  upon  the  surest  to  ap- 
ply to  us. 

Following  the  establishment  of  military  rule 
came  a  formidable  government  official  to  sup- 
plement the  conditions  of  protection  which  were 
implied  in  the  terms  of  peace.  This  person 
was  in  almost  every  instance  an  adventurer. 
His  duty  was  to  administer  to  the  people  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government. 
His  charge  for  this  was  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  susceptibility  to  fear  of  the  person  taking 
the  oath,  though  I  believe  the  Government  lim- 
ited the  fee.  If  the  person  applying  for  the 
oath  to  be  administered  had  many  enemies 
among  his  neighbors  that  had  lately  been  in 


the  Union  army,  there  was  not  infrequently 
purposed  delay  which  brought  him  to  compro- 
mise with  the  officer  at  some  extortionate  price. 
The  people  soon  came  to  know  that  the  parch- 
ment certificate  of  their  loyalty  did  not  protect 
them,  and  those  who  had  been  tardy  could  now 
take  the  oath  for  any  price  from  fifty  cents  to 
the  fee  as  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Next  came  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  How 
men  and  women  were  arrested  and  carried 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  to  answer  some  petty 
charge  before  this  tribunal  history  has  already 
told;  but  no  one  that  has  not  experienced  the 
pain  and  humiliation  of  having  a  wife  or  a 
mother  or  a  sister  arrested  and  taken  from 
home  by  its  mandate  to  answer  a  complaint 
rarely  sustained,  can  know  how  great  the  temp- 
tation was  to  resist  such  oppression. 

,  Meantime  the  Union  League  of  America 
was  established  every  where  in  the  South.  I 
do  not  think  this  organization  was  composed, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  "altogether  of  the  dis- 
orderly elements  of  the  negro  population  and 
led  by  white  men  of  the  basest  type."  It 
was  composed  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  of 
every  class  of  people  in  the  Eepublican  party. 
It  is  thought  by  the  people  of  the  North  that 
this  order  was  organized  in  the  South  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  its  members,  and  that 
it  was  not  used  as  a  means  of  promoting  par- 
tisan politics.  If  so  its  organization  was  un- 
timely, for  it  was  organized  when  the  South 
was  covered  with  the  military  to  protect  the 
Union  men;  and  its  discontinuance  was  inex- 
pedient, for  it  ceased  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Eepublican  party  in  the  reconstructed  States, 
when,  of  all  times,  according  to  the  Eepubli- 
can idea,  the  Union  men  in  the  South  stood 
most  in  need  of  protection.  Further  on  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Union  League 
made  a  sad  departure,  as  did  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  from  its  orig- 
inal innocent  intentions. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  specific  causes  which 
brought  about  a  general  resistance  of  force  by 
force,  resulting  in  what  has  been  termed  "  The 
Invisible  Empire." 

Inasmuch  as  Tennessee  was  the  field  where 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  originated  and  first  oper- 
ated, I  shall  confine  my  observations  mainly 
to  that  State,  citing  first,  however,  instances 
of  a  more  general  character  elsewhere  to  show 
that  great  abuses  existed  in  all  of  the  States 
forming  the  late  Confederacy. 

In  Eockbridge  County,  Virginia,  in  1865,  a 
man  was  tried  for  killing  a  negro,  and  found 
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not  guilty,  whereupon  the  department  military 
commander  ordered  his  re-arrest.  He  was 
about  to  be  tried  by  military  commission  when 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  served  upon  the 
department  officer.  The  writ  was  ignored,  but 
after  much  annoyance  the  prisoner  was  or- 
dered released  upon  advice  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  President  that  the  commission 
had  assumed  something  beyond  its  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  same  State  General  Schofield 
suppressed  lectures  and  muzzled  the  press. 

In  South  Carolina  a  judge  passed  sentence 
upon  a  man  for  theft.  By  order  of  General 
Sickles  the  judge  was  arrested,  and  com- 
manded to  revoke  the  sentence.  He  refused 
to  do  so,  saying  the  law  had  prescribed  the  pen- 
alty. The  thief  was  taken  by  force  from  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  and  set  free.  The  judge 
closed  his  court  and  refused  to  continue  on  the 
circuit.  By  order  of  General  Canby  this  same 
judge  was  removed  from  office,  and  his  place 
filled  by  another  man.  This  was  because  the 
judge  had  refused  to  interpret  the  law  as  it 
was  understood  by  the  military.  In  Georgia 
civil  officers  were  arbitrarily  removed  by  Gen- 
eral Meade.  General  Woods  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  the  Episcopal  ministers  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Alabama  from  performing  divine  ser- 
vices, because  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  had 
recommended  that  the  prayer  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  omitted  from 
•the  service.  In  Mississippi  orders  were  issued 
forbidding  citizens  to  assemble  under  any  pre- 
tense. In  many  places  churches  were  closed 
lest  spies  of  the  Union  League  should  report 
to  General  Ord  that  disloyal  citizens  were 
conspiring  against  the  government.  In  1867 
several  of  the  municipal  officers  of  Vicksburg 
were  removed  by  the  military.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  was  removed  by  force  in  the  same 
year.  Before  this  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  had  resigned  because  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  was  held  in  subordination  to  the 
bayonet.  Prom  Louisiana,  in  18G7,  General 
Sheridan  wrote  General  Grant,  "  I  fear  I  shall 
have  to  remove  Governor  Wells,  of  this  State." 
General  Grant  advised  him  that  the  removal 
just  then  was  inexpedient.  Later  in  the  same 
year  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  was  removed 
by  General  Sheridan's  order. 

In  a  message  in  1807  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  con- 
conceive  any  state  of  society  more  intolerable 
than  this  to  which  twelve  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  reduced."  He  told  the  people 
of  the  Union  that  the  South  was  denied  every 


sacred  guarantee  of  the  Constitution.  "  Of  what 
avail  will  it  be  to  any  one  of  these  people,"  he 
said,  "  when  seized  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  to  ask 
for  the  cause  of  arrest  or  for  the  production 
of  the  warrant?  Of  what  avail  to  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  bail  when  in  military  custody, 
which  knows  no  such  thing  as  bail?  Of  what 
avail  to  demand  a  trial  by  jury,  process  for 
witnesses,  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  the  privi- 
lege of  counsel,  or  that  greater  privilege,  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  ?  " 

The  first  law  of  nature  had  now  begun  to 
assert  itself.  This  oppression  had  gone  on  for 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  South 
continued  to  hope  that  there  would  be  some 
relaxation  of  the  iron  hand,  but  hope  gave 
way  to  despair  when  in  the  spring  of  1867 
the  question  of  these  usurpations  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  an  application  for  an  injunction 
against  the  President  and  General  Ord.  The 
injunction  was  not  granted,  the  reasons  for 
denying  it  being  based  upon  expediency — the 
Chief  Justice  fearing  a  conflict  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive.  Think  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  such  an  attitude 
before  its  creators,  when  the  liberties  of  mill- 
ions of  our  countrymen  had  been  wrested  from 
them! 

I  shall  now  revert  to  events  in  Tennessee, 
which  were  shaping  themselves  toward  a  fear- 
ful end. 

In  1866,  at  Purdy,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  a  man  who  had  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  Federal  army  assaulted  and  brutally 
beat  an  ex-Confederate  soldier.  The  assailant 
was  judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  at 
the  time.  The  man  whom  he  assaulted  had 
dared  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  La- 
Crosse  Democrat's  strictures  upon  General  But- 
ler's conduct  at  New  Orleans.  This  was  the 
sole  offense.  In  McNairy  County  lived  a  man 
named  Roland  Williams,  who  had  been  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  was  thought  to  be  a 
dangerous  person.  He  was  suspected  of  advis- 
ing his  neighbors  not  to  submit  to  the  indig- 
nities which  were  heaped  upon  them.  It  was 
thought  by  persons  composing  the  chapter  of 
the  Union  League  nearest  his  home  that  it 
would  be  well  to  "silence"  him.  He  had  been 
in  a  company  which,  by  order,  had  impressed 
some  horses  during  the  war,  and  for  this  he 
was  now  arrested  on  a  charge  of  grand  lar- 
ceny. He  was  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
and  a  posse  of  men,  and,  with  a  trace -chain 
locked  about  both  ankles,  was  being  taken  \q 
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jail.  He  was  shot  down  on  the  way  hy  the 
officers,  who  claimed  that  he  had  tried  to  es- 
cape. Not  twenty  minutes  before  his  death  he 
said  to  the  sheriff,  "You  know  I  didn't  try 
to  run.  I  couldn't  have  run  if  I  had  tried." 
And  such  was  the  truth.  The  man's  feet  were 
chained  so  closely  together  that  to  run  would 
have  been  impossible. 

And  yet  to  the  clubbings  and  murders  was 
to  be  added  massacre.  An  election  was  at 
hand,  and  Brownlow  had  covered  the  State 
with  militia.  Some  Democratic  speakers  had 
appointments  at  Purdy,  but  the  Union  League 
had  decided  that  they  should  not  be  filled.  A 
large  number  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  were 
expected  to  be  present,  and  it  was  planned  that 
the  militia  should  be  made  drunk,  a  disturb- 
ance raised  between  them  and  the  speakers, 
and  a  general  riot  should  follow.  Fortunately 
a  friendly  negro  disclosed  the  plot,  and  persons 
were  sent  out  of  town  to  warn  the  speakers 
of  what  was  contemplated.  But  the  work  of 
making  the  negroes  drunk  began  early  in  the 
morning,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  they  were  like 
a  horde  of  savages,  howling,  cursing,  and  shoot- 
ing at  every  body  and  into  every  house.  A 
few  of  the  persons  that  had  assembled  were 
told  of  what  was  coming,  and  they  left  the 
place;  others  shut  themselves  in  their  houses, 
expecting  every  moment  that  their  doors  would 
be  forced  open,  and  that  they  with  their  fami- " 
lies  would  be  murdered.  I  know  not  whether 
it  was  the  prayers  of  the  women  for  their  hus- 
bands and  their  children  that  changed  the 
course  of  the  savage  fiends,  but  for  some  cause 


they  turned  against  those  who  had  urged  them 
on,  and  the  sheriff  was  killed  and  two  or  three 
other  persons  were  wounded.  This  riot  was 
incited  by  a  chapter  of  the  Union  League,  the 
leading  spirits  of  which  were  the  judge  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  District,  the  sheriff  of  Mc- 
Nairy  County,  the  county  court  clerk  of  Mc- 
Nairy  County,  and  the  captain  of  the  militia, 
who  was  frorn  Ohio. 

The  question  now  was,  Shall  our  yoke  and 
sufferance  show  us  womanish?  Already  wives 
and  mothers  and  sisters  were  asking  them- 
selves, Are  these  men  that  stand  with  folded 
hands  and  blanched  cheeks  the  same  whose 
courage  we  sustained  for  four  years  by  our 
self-sacrifices  ?  You  have  seen  what  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  said  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  South;  you  have  seen  how 
the  judges  of  our  courts  were  forced  to  resign 
or  become  the  puppets  of  the  military;  you 
have  seen  how  utterly  powerless  Chief-Justice 
Chase  told  us  he  was  to  enforce  an  order  for 
our  relief. 

Out  of  this  oppression  was  born  the  Invis- 
ible Empire.  Was  it  for  amusement,  think  you! 

I  hope  the  South  will  not  be  considered  the 
special  abettor  of  mob  law,  because  the  God 
of  the  Universe  has  created  in  his  children  the 
spirit  of  self-preservation.  There  is  not  a  man* 
of  us  to-day  but  regrets  the  crisis  that  forced 
the  South  into  such  violent  measures  of  resist- 
ance ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  us,  I  believe,  but 
would  again  in  like  manner  resist  to  the  death 
the  same  wrongs  under  the  same  hard  condi- 

tlons-  George  Braden. 


DE  MASSA  OB  DE  SHEEPFOL' 


The  following  is  by  Miss  Sally  Pratt  McLean,  author  of  "  Cape  Cod  Folks."  "  Without 
regard  to  its  dialect,"  says  a  critic,  "  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." 


De  massa  ob  de  sheepfol' 

Dat  guard  de  sh*eepfol'  bin, 

Look  out  in  th'  gloomerin'  meadows 

Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin — 

So  He  called  to  de  hirelin'  shepa'd, 

Is  my  sheep,  is  dey  all  come  in  ? 

O,  den  says  de  hirelin''  shepa'd, 
Dey 's  some,  dey 's  black  and  thin, 
And  some,  dey 's  po'  ol'  xvedders, 
But  de  res'  dey 's  all  brung  in, 
But  de  res'  dey 's  all  brung  in. 

Den  de  massa  ob  de  sheepfol' 
Dat  guard  de  sheepfol'  bin, 


Goes  down  in  de  gloomerin'  meadows 
Where  de  long  night  rain  begin- 
So  He  le'  down  de  ba's  ob  de  sheepfol' 
Callin'  sof,  Come  in,  Come  in! 
Callin'  sof,  Come  in,  Come  in ! 


Den  up  t'ro'  de  gloomerin'  meadows, 
T'ro'  de  col'  night  rain  and  win', 
And  up  t'ro'  de  gloomerin'  rain-paf 
AVhar  de  sleet  fa'  pie'cin'  thin, 
De  po'  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol' 
Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in, 
De  po'  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol' 
Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in. 
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Chapter  VIII* 

HOOD'S  infantry  after  the  Battle  of  Frank- 
lin bivouacked  on  the  field.  When  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  with- 
drawn his  forces,  relief  parties  with  torches, 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  before  day- 
break, were  actively  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  wounded  and  removing  them  to  field- 
(110) 


hospitals.  These  torch-bearers,  with  the  in- 
firmary corps  and  reliefs,  made  up  with  men 
detailed  for  that  service,  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  part  of  the  field,  rendering  assistance  to 
thousands  of  wounded,  whose  agonized  suffer- 
ings during  that  cold  night  appealed  so  largely 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart.  The 
early  dawn  developed  to  the  eye  the  extent  and 
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magnitude  of  the  disaster.  A  veteran  army, 
wrecked  on  its  field  of  battle,  with  its  dead 
and  wounded  numbered  by  thousands,  its  regi- 
mental organizations  shattered,  its  battle  col- 
ors, its  broken  and  scattered  arms  covering  the 
field  in  front  of  the  intrenched  line,  plainly 
told  the  story,  even  to  the  ordinary  man  with 
common  observation,  that  its  warrior  crest, 
in  the  great  conflict  of  battle  disadvantage- 
ous^ delivered,  with  bloody  hands  had  been 
torn  from  its  brow.  The  dead  and  wounded 
marked  the  ground  over  which  the  various 
divisions  charged;  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  intrenched  line,  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  slaughtered  oflicers  and  men,  unmistakably 
indicated  the  intense  fury  of  the  desperate 
assaults.  In  the  intrenched  line  captured  and 
held  by  Brown's  division  the  dead  were  piled 
in  the  ditch  in  many  instances  seven  deep;  and 
regimental  and  company  officers  were  to  be 
seen,  stiff  in  death,  supported  in  almost  up- 
right positions  by  the  dead,  who  had  fallen 
around  them,  as  they  looked  down  through  the 
dusk  of  eternity  upon  that  ghastly  line. 

The  dead  were  buried  on  the  field,  the 
wounded  provided  for  at  hospitals,  and  Gen- 
eral Hood  continued  his  march  on  Nashville. 
Forrest  moved  Chalmers'  division  and  Biffle's 
demi-brigade  on  the  Hillsboro  pike  to  a  point 
opposite  Brentwood,  with  Buford  and  Jack- 
son's divisions  on  the  Wilson  pike,  and  en- 
countered the  enemy  at  Owen's  cross-roads  in 
strong  force.  Morton's  artillery  was  advanced 
and  opened  on  the  enemy.  Buford's  division 
charged  and  dislodged  the  enemy,  capturing 
a  few  prisoners.  Buford's  and  Jackson's  di- 
visions pursued  the  enemy  to  Brentwood. 
Chalmers  marched  his  division,  with  Biffle's 
command,  across  the  country  and  joined  For- 
rest at  Brentwood.  Forrest  marched  his  di- 
visions on  the  several  pikes  toward  Nashville 
and,  finding  that  the  enemy  had  reached 
Nashville,  encamped  for  the  night. 

General  Lee  marched  his  corps  through 
Franklin,  on  the  Franklin  and  Nashville  pike, 
and  encamped  at  Brentwood.  General  Stew- 
art marched  his  corps,  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
December  1st,  to  the  right  of  Franklin,  crossed 
the  Harpeth  Biver  at  Mrs.  McGavock's,  and 
bivouacked.  Cheatham's  corps  remained  at 
Franklin  until  the  morning  of  December  2d, 
when  it  marched  on 'the  Franklin  pike  to  Nash- 
ville. On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  December 
General  Hood  had  established  his  lines  in  front 
of  Nashville,  with  Cheatham's  corps  on  the 
right,  Lee's  corps  in  the  centre,  and  Stewart's 


corps  on  the  left.  The  right  of  Cheatham's 
corps  rested  east  from  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad,  thence  westwardly  to  and 
across  the  Nolensville  pike.  Lee's  corps  con- 
nected with  Cheatham,  and  crossed  the  Frank- 
lin pike,  and  Stewart's  corps  connected  with 
Lee,  crossed  the  Granny  "White  pike,  and  its 
left  rested  on  a  hill  immediately  east  from  the 
Hillsboro  pike.  Chalmer's  division  and  Biffle's 
demi-brigade  of  cavalry  were  to  the  left  of 
Stewart,  and  covered  the  Hillsboro,  Harding, 
and  Charlotte  pikes.  Jackson's  and  Buford's 
divisions  of  cavalry  were  on  the  right  of  Cheat- 
ham, extended  across  the  Lebanon  pike  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cumberland  River  above  Nash- 
ville. Bate's  division,  with  Slocum's  battery, 
Lieutenant  Shalaron  commanding,  was  detach- 
ed from  Cheatham's  corps  at  Franklin  and 
marched  by  the  way  of  Triune  to  Murfrees- 
boro,  with  instructions  to  destroy  the  railroad 
from  Murfreesboro  to  Nashville,  burn  the 
bridges,  and  take  the  block-houses  and  burn 
them. 

Governor  Harris  and  Judge  Robert  L.  Ca- 
ruthers  accompanied  Hood's  army  on  its  march 
into  Tennessee.  Judge  Caruthers  had  been 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  to  succeed  Gov- 
ernor Harris.  Members  of  the  legislature  had 
also  been  elected.  The  inauguration  of  Judge 
Caruthers  and  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, under  the  protection  of  Hood's  army, 
was  contemplated.  It  was  believed  that  the 
establishment  of  civil  government,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonials,  together  with  the  exhibition 
of  an  organized  military  force,  would  give  as- 
surance to  the  people  of  Tennessee  that  the 
Confederate  Government  was  able  to  main- 
tain its  position  and  afford  protection  to  cit- 
izens within  its  lines.  It  was  also  believed 
that  the  citizens  of  Tennessee,  wearied  with 
military  rule,  the  enforcement  of  martial  law, 
and  smarting  under  wrongs  and  acts  of  oppres- 
sion received  at  the  hands  of  military  com- 
manders, provost  marshals,  and  a  military 
governor,  would  unhesitatingly  enlist  in  the 
military  service  and  with  many  thousands  re- 
cruit the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

The  brave,  generous,  and  intelligent  people 
of  Tennessee  welcomed  the  advance  of  this 
veteran  army.  In  its  ranks  marched  the  sol- 
diers of  Tennessee,  on  whose  colors  were  in- 
scribed historic  battles  in  which  their  heroism 
and  endurance  had  increased  the  reputation  of 
the  volunteer  soldier.  These  people,  animated 
by  political  sentiments  and  social  ties  which, 
when  aroused  from  a  sense  of  wrong  and  injus- 
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tice,  respond  to  an  opportunity  to  take  up 
arms,  enthusiastically  shared  the  aspiration  of 
the  commanding  general  that  his  army  was 
not  for  temporary  deliverance  hut  for  perma- 
nent occupation. 

The  conscript  law,  that  merciless  engine  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  during  the  brief  halt 
of  the  army  at  Columbia,  was  enforced.  The 
want  of  combination,  rapid  movement,  and 
concentrated  effort  at  Spring  Hill  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  distrust 
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in  the  abilities  of  General  Hood  successfully 
to  solve  the  problem  involved  in  his  march 
into  Tennessee.  The  disastrous  battle  at  Frank- 
lin destroyed,  in  the  minds  of  citizens,  every 
vestige  of  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  either  to  establish  civil  gov- 
ernment or  maintain  its  military  lines;  and  it 
also  extinguished  all  hope  of  recruiting  the 
army  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

General  Hood,  however,  was  not  discouraged 
at  the  misfortunes  that  befel  his  army  nor 
with  his  failure  to  seize  opportunities  and  turn 
them  to  his  advantage.  His  sagacity  took  no 
note  of  warning  from  his  perilous  surround- 
ings. His  composure  amounted  to  indifference 
to  any  calamity.  He  reasoned  from  no  axio- 
matic principles,  and  without  estimating  phys- 
ical facts  that  confronted  him  in  the  condition 


of  his  army,  he  resolved  on  a  line  of  aggressive 
action  without  correctly  computing  his  re- 
sources, and  as  a  consequence  obstinately  per- 
ished in  his  effort.  "With  absolute  confidence 
in  his  abilities  and  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, he  attempted  the  investment  of  Nash- 
ville and  expected,  notwithstanding  its  strong 
fortifications  and  intrenched  lines,  to  capture 
it.  The  fact  that,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  had  marched  his  forces  in  retreat 
from  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  by  and  be- 
yond Nashville,  and  refused  to  make  an  effort 
to  occupy  it,  made  no  impression  on  him.  The 
masterly  movement  of  Schofield  from  Pulaski 
and  Columbia  he  conceived  to  be  a  precipitate 
retreat,  and  believed  that  his  enemy,  appre- 
hensive of  capture,  was  anxious  to  escape  him, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  he  had  demonstrated 
his  inability  either  to  hold  or  cripple  him  at 
Franklin. 

Forrest  at  once  commenced  to  operate  in  rear 
of  the  right  of  the  army.  On  the  line  of  rail- 
road from  Nashville  to  Murfreesboro  the  en- 
emy had  constructed  block-houses,  which  were 
garrisoned,  to  protect  his  line  of  communica- 
tions south.  Forrest  determined  to  capture 
these  small  garrisons  and  destroy  the  block- 
houses. He  appeared  in  force  around  these 
block-houses  and  invariably  demanded  a  sur- 
render, which  sometimes  was  refused;  and 
whenever  this  was  the  case  Major  Morton,  with 
his  artillery,  was  called  into  action,  and  the 
block-houses  speedily  reduced.  Forrest  cap- 
tured all  of  the  block-houses  south  of  Nash- 
ville to  Murfreesboro. 

On  the  4th  of  December  General  Hood  or- 
dered Forrest,  with  Jackson's  and  Buford's 
divisions,  to  move  to  Murfreesboro,  and  to  leave 
a  small  command  on  the  right  to  picket  from 
the  Murfreesboro  and  Nashville  pike  to  the 
Cumberland  River.  Colonel  Nixon,  of  Bell's 
brigade,  was  ordered  on  this  duty.  At  La 
Vergne  Jackson's  division  was  move'd  to  the 
right  of  the  town,  invested  the  fort  on  the  hill, 
and  Buford's  division  was  moved  on  the  block- 
house. General  Forrest  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  both  the  fort  and  block-house,  which 
was  complied  with.  The  garrisons,  with  their 
arms,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  wagons,  and  a 
considerable  supply  of  stores  were  captured. 
Four  miles  south  of  La  Vergne  Forrest  formed 
a  junction  with  Bate,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
report  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
against  Murfreesboro.  Forrest  ordered  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  send  a  brigade  of  his  division 
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across  to  the  Wilson  pike,  and  with  his  cav- 
alry moved  on  both  pikes  and  drove  the  en- 
emy into  his  works  at  Murfreesboro.  Buford 
was  ordered  to  picket  from  the  Nashville  and 
Murfreesboro  pike  to  the  Lebanon  pike  on  the 
left,  and  Jackson  to  picket  on  the  right  to  the 
Salem  pike.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  Bate's 
division  arrived  in  front  of  Murfreesboro,  was 
immediately  deployed  into  line  of  battle,  and 
for  two  hours  skirmished  with  the  enemy  out- 
side of  his  works.  General  Forrest,  with  Pin- 
son's  regiment  of  cavalry,  made  a  careful  re- 
connaisance  of  the  enemy's  position  and  works. 

Sears'  brigade  of  French's  division,  and  Pal- 
mer's brigade  of  Stevenson's  division,  rein- 
forced Forrest  on  the  night  of  the  6th.  Pal- 
mer was  put  into  position,  in  advance,  on  a 
hill,  to  the  right,  and  endeavored,  under  cover 
of  night,  to  intrench  his  line,  but  being  with- 
out a  supply  of  picks  and  shovels,  he  was  una- 
ble to  dig  through  the  rocky  surface  of  the 
hill.  The  next  morning,  from  Palmer's  posi- 
tion, the  enemy  were  seen  moving  a  force  of 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  out  of  Mur- 
freesboro on  the  Salem  pike.  Palmer's  brigade 
was  at  once  withdrawn  to  the  Wilkinson  pike, 
and  General  Forrest  made  disposition  of  his 
forces  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  deployed  his  in- 
fantry in  line  of  battle,  in  front  of  Murfrees- 
boro, south  of  Overall's  creek,  and  to  the  right 
of  the  Wilkinson  pike,  facing  the  southwest, 
with  the  cavalry  on  the  left.  The  artillery, 
numbering  twelve  guns,  was  temporarily  or- 
ganized into  a  batallion,  and  General  Bate  or- 
dered Major  Storrs  to  command  it.  Forrest 
moved  his  infantry  rapidly  from  one  position 
to  another,  with  Storrs'  artillery  well  in  front. 
This  line  faced  southwest,  with  Sears  on  the 
right,  Palmer  in  the  centre,  and  Finley's  bri- 
gade on  the  left,  with  Jackson's  and  Smith's 
(Tyler's)  brigades  in  reserve  across  the  Wilkin- 
son pike.  Milroy  marched  out  of  Murfrees- 
boro with  his  infantry  and  artillery,  emerged 
from  a  skirt  of  woodland,  about  seven  hun- 
dred yards,  in  easy  range,  when  Storrs  opened 
on  him  with  his  artillery,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  retired  under  cover  of  the  timber.  Milroy 
then  moved  his  command  to  his  right,  about 
one  half  mile,  faced  to  the  left,  and  charged. 
Forrest  quickly  changed  position,  and  was 
ready  in  line  of  battle  to  meet  him.  Storrs 
moved  to  the  left,  across  the  Wilkinson  pike, 
and  posted  his  artillery  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  line  of  battle.  Jackson's  brigade  was 
ordered  in  line  to  the  left  of  Finley's  brigade, 
and  Sears  was  ordered  to  move  his  brigade  to 
Vol.  I.— 8. 


the  extreme  left.  Milroy's  troops  moved  in 
good  order  across  an  open  field  about  one 
thousand  yards  wide.  Storrs  opened  on  him 
with  shell,  and  as  he  continued  to  advance  in 
the  open  field,  he  gave  the  order  to  load  with 
canister,  when  General  Forrest  rode  up  and 
ordered  him  to  move  his  guns  on  the  pike  to 
the  rear.  When  Sears  was  moving  his  brigade 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  Bate's  division  was 
seized  with  one  of  those  strange  and  unaccount- 
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able  panics,  that  at  times  affect  thorough  and 
reliable  troops,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated in  a  disorderly  manner  to  the  rear. 
This  panic  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
that  a  section  of  Slocum's  battery,  on  the  ex-» 
treme  left,  was  captured.  Forrest  and  Bate 
vainly  endeavored  to  rally  the  demoralized  and 
retreating  troops,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Sears'  and  Smith's  brigades  were  not  panicked. 
Storrs  moved  his  artillery  across  a  cotton  field 
about  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and  reformed  in 
the  edge  of  timber.  At  this  point  Forrest  and 
Bate  succeeded  in  rallying  a  few  hundred  of 
Bate's  division.  Forrest  seized  a  regimental 
flag,  and  with  great  energy  and  magnetic  fire 
attempted  to  arrest  the  disorganized  movement 
to  the  rear,  but  without  success.  Jackson's 
division  of  cavalry  promptly  attacked  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy.  Milroy  pursued  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cotton  field,  halted,  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  Storrs'  artillery,  and  sud- 
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denly  retreated.  The  retrograde  movement  of 
Milroy  was  because  Buford's  division,  with 
Morton's  artillery  on  the  extreme  left,  moved 
on  the  Woodbury  road,  and  had  entered  Mur- 
freesboro  from  the  east,  dislodged  a  small  force 
of  the  enemy  at  the  college,  and  penetrated 
into  the  town  to  the  court-house,  when  Mor- 
ton's guns  announced  to  the  surprised  garrison 
that  they  were  attacked  in  rear.  This  move- 
ment of  Buford  recalled  Milroy  within  the  for- 
tifications at  Murfreesboro. 

On  the  9th  General  Hood  ordered  Colonel 
Olmestead,  commanding  Mercer's  brigade,  to 
report  to  General  Forrest,  and  Sears'  brigade 
and  Bate's  division  to  rejoin  the  army  in  front 
of  Nashville.  Forrest  ordered  Palmer  and 
Olmestead  to  destroy  the  railroad  north  of 
Murfreesboro  to  La  Vergne.  Buford's  divis- 
ion was  ordered  to  the  Hermitage,  and  in- 
structed to  picket  the  Cumberland  Eiver,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  flank  movement  from  that 
direction.  Jackson's  division  was  ordered  to 
operate  south  of  Murfreesboro,  and  on  the  13th 
captured  a  train  of  seventeen  cars,  and  the  Six- 
ty-first Illinois  regiment  of  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grass.  This 
train  had  been  sent  from  Stevenson  to  Mur- 
freesboro loaded  with  supplies  of  sixty  thous- 
and rations. 

General  Hood  in  front  of  Nashville  had  ex- 
tended his  line  to  the  Cumberland  Kiver  below 
Nashville;  Rucker's  brigade  of  cavalry  on  the 
extreme  left,  with  two  sections  of  Parrott  guns, 
one  from  Briggs'  and  the  other  from  Hoskins' 
batteries,  were  put  in  battery  at  Bell's  landing, 
and  blockaded  the  Cumberland  Kiver.  This 
artillery  frequently  engaged  the  gunboats  in 
the  Cumberland,  and  inflicted  some  damage  to 
transports. 

General  Lyon,  commanding  the  Department 
of  Western  Kentucky,  was  ordered  by  General 
Hood  in  November  to  collect  the  troops  in  his 
department,  and  operate  north  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and,  if 
practicable,  capture  Clarksville,  tear  up  and  de- 
stroy the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  running 
into  Nashville.  General  Lyon  collected  about 
eight  hundred  men,  all  new  recruits,  undisci- 
plined, poorly  organized  and  equipped,  with 
two  twelve  pounder  howitzers,  and  organized 
this  force  into  two  brigades.  One  brigade  was 
put  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Turner, 
Thirteenth  Tennessee  infantry,  and  the  other 
under  Colonel  Chenoweth,  of  Chenoweth's  reg- 
iment. General  Lyon  marched  his  command 
from  Paris  on  the  Oth  of  December,  crossed  the 


Tennessee  River  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  9th 
took  possession  of  Cumberland  City,  thirty 
miles  below  Clarksville  and  ten  above  Fort 
Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  cap- 
tured a  large  steamer  loaded  with  supplies 
and  forage,  which  he  used  as  a  ferry-boat  in 
carrying  his  command  across  the  Cumberland 
River.  Lyon  also  captured  two  other  trans- 
ports, and  four  barges  loaded  with  supplies  and 
army  stores,  which  he  anchored  in  the  river 
and  burned,  destroying  public  property  esti- 
mated at  one  million  of  dollars.  General  Lyon 
moved  rapidly  on  Clarksville,  which  he  found 
too  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  to  attack. 
He  ordered  Chenoweth's  regiment  to  de- 
stroy the  railroad  from  Red  River  bridge,  four 
miles  from  Clarksville,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Clarksville  and  Nashville  road,  with  the  road 
running  from  Clarksville  to  Russellville,  and 
with  the  balance  of  his  command  he  marched 
rapidly  to  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Clarksville,  which  was  evacuated 
on  his  approach,  and  the  garrison  retreated  to 
Russellville.  At  Hopkinsville,  Lyon  captured 
clothing  and  shoes  for  about  one  half  of  his 
command.  He  garrisoned  Hopkinsville  with 
Chenoweth's  brigade  and  one  piece  of  artillery, 
and  with  the  remainder  of  his  command  moved 
on  Cadiz,  Princeton,  and  Eddyville,  which 
were  garrisoned  with  negro  troops.  These 
garrisons  retreated  on  Smithland  and  Fort 
Donelson.  Chenoweth  was  attacked  by  two 
brigades  of  McCook's  division  of  cavalry, 
driven  out  of  Hopkinsville,  and  his  one  piece 
of  artillery  captured.  Lyon  returned  and  met 
a  small  body  of  troopers,  twelve  miles  from 
Hopkinsville,  and  drove  them  into  town.  Find- 
ing that  he  was  greatly  outnumbered,  he  with- 
drew sixteen  miles  from  Hopkinsville  and  en- 
camped. During  the  night  Chenoweth  joined 
him,  and  he  moved  his  command  through  Mad- 
isonville  pursued  by  the  enemy,  crossed  Green 
River  at  Ashbysburg,  marched  on  Hartford, 
captured  the  garrison  and  moved  through 
Litchfield  to  Elizabethtown,  on  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad,  south  of  Louisville,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  valuable  army  stores  ac- 
cumulated there,  and  moved  south  to  Nolin, 
captured  a  train  loaded  with  soldiers,  whom  he 
paroled. 

General  Thomas  anticipated  the  appearance 
of  Hood's  army  in  front  of  Nashville,  and  had 
concentrated  his  forces.  The  garrisons  within 
his  department,  with  the  exception  of  those 
at  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  Murfreesboro, 
had  been  drawn  to  Nashville.    He  was  rein- 
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forced  on  the  30th  of  November  by  the  Six- 
teenth corps,  of  three  divisions,  commanded 
by  General  A.  J.  Smith;  by  Steadman's  forces 
from  the  District  of  Etowah;  by  twenty  new 
regiments;  by  a  large  number  of  veteran  sol- 
diers, of  the  corps  under  Sherman,  who  had 
been  left  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee;  and  by 
detachments  drawn  from  the  States  north  and 
northwest  of  him.  He  had  collected  his  troops, 
gathered  supplies,  accumulated  military  stores, 
strengthened  his  lines  of  defense,  and  increased 
the  armament  of  the  forts  that  protected  Nash- 
ville. His  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  por- 
tion of  "Wilson's  cavalry,  which  was  being  pro- 
vided with  remounts  and  equipments,  was 
thoroughly  organized  and  equipped.  His  prep- 
arations were  on  an  enlarged  and  comprehen- 
sive scale,  and  executed  with  precision  in  all 
details.  His  methods,  though  apparently  slow 
and  cautious,  irritated  the  authorities  at  "Wash- 
ington, who  impatiently  demanded  that  he 
should  move  his  army  from  within  the  forti- 
fied lines  around  Nashville,  and  deliver  battle. 
Unmoved  by  the  impatience  of  his  superiors, 
apparently  indifferent  to  the  criticism  which 
his  tardiness  invoked,  he  pursued  with  increas- 
ing activity  and  vigilance  the  perfection  of  his 
plan  of  operations,  and  when  ready  he  hurled 
his  powerfully  organized  and  equipped  army 
on  Hood,  overwhelmed  and  routed  him.  Scho- 
field's  retreat  from  Columbia  gave  him  ample 
time  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Fitch  patrolled  the 
Cumberland  Eiver  above  and  below  Nashville 
with  eight  gunboats,  and  secured  the  line  of 
communication  from  raids  by  Forrest's  cav- 
alry. McCook,  with  the  second  and  third  bri- 
gades of  the  first  division  of  cavalry,  was  in 
pursuit  of  Lyon  in  Kentucky,  and  Wilder's 
brigade  was  at  Louisville  watching  Lyon. 
"Wilson,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  was  at 
Edgefield,  equipping  his  command  for  action 
and  arduous  service. 

General  Hood's  army  occupied  the  lines  in 
front  of  Nashville,  with  immaterial  changes, 
except  on  the  left.  Stewart's  corps  was  ex- 
tended on  the  left  across  the  Hillsboro  pike. 
Light  field-works  were  constructed  upon  the 
crest  of  the  hills  west  from  the  Hillsboro  pike, 
and  occupied  with  field  artillery,  supported  by 
small  detachments  of  infantry  from  Walthall's 
division.  These  detached,  self-supporting  field- 
works  prolonged  Stewart's  line  on  the  left, 


with  intervals  between  the  hills.  Ector's  bri- 
gade, Colonel  Coleman  commanding,  had  been 
relieved  as  guard  to  the  pontoon  train,  re- 
ported, and  was  ordered  to  take  position  to 
the  left,  on  the  Harding  pike,  with  the  Sev- 
enth Alabama  cavalry  between  it  and  the  bat- 
teries on  the  hill-tops  near  the  Hillsboro  pike. 
Rucker's  cavalry  was  on  the  left  of  Coleman, 
extended  across  the  Charlotte  pike  to  the  Cum- 
berland River.  The  line  on  the  left  was  unduly 
extended,  inadequately  manned,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  weak,  with  numerous  inter- 
vals in  it  west  from  the  Hillsboro  pike.  Cock- 
rell's  brigade,  Colonel  Flournoy  commanding, 
had  been  detached  from  French's  division  and 
ordered  to  the  mouth  of  Duck  River.  Sears' 
brigade,  recalled  from  Murfreesboro,  was  put 
in  position  in  the  salient,  on  the  right  of 
Walthall,  immediately  east  from  the  Hillsboro 
pike.  Bate's  division,  relieved  from  duty  at 
Murfreesboro,  rejoined  Cheatham's  corps  in 
front  of  Nashville.  Biffle's  cavalry  command 
was  moved  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the 
army. 

Considering  the  strength  of  Hood's  army 
with  that  of  the  powerful  one  confronting 
him,  his  detachments  were  numerous,  widely 
scattered,  and  without  a  well-considered  ob- 
jective in  view.  He  was  especially  inconsid- 
erate of  probable  consequences  in  his  disposi- 
tion of  Forrest's  cavalry  at  Murfreesboro. 
Cheatham  repeatedly  informed  him  that,  from 
the  elevations  on  the  right  of  his  corps,  he  could 
see  the  constant  and  unceasing  efforts  of  Wil- 
son to  increase  the  strength  and  efficiency  of 
his  cavalry  corps.  It  was  evident  that  General 
Thomas  intended  to  increase  his  cavalry,  and 
make  it  a  powerful  and  reliable  arm  of  service. 

On  the  8th  of  December  the  weather  sud- 
den\y  changed,  and,  with  sleet  and  snow,  it  was 
intensely  cold.  The  ground  was  thoroughly 
frozen,  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  making  it 
impossible  to  move  troops.  Thomas  had  com- 
pleted all  of  his  arrangements  to  move  his  army 
out  of  the  intrenchments  to  attack  Hood,  when 
the  cold  weather,  with  ice  and  snow,  compelled 
him  to  defer  his  movement  until  there  was  a 
thaw.  Hood's  troops,  thinly  clad,  poorly  shod, 
and  without  protection  from  the  biting  cold, 
suffered  severely.  Both  armies  remained  quiet 
during  this  cold  weather,  without  making  any 
movement  or  demonstration  until  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  December. 

D.  W.  Sanders, 
Major,  A.  A.  G.  French's  Division,  Steiuart's  corps. 
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UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  and 
interesting  episode  connected  with  my 
prison  experience  was  the  escape  of  General 
Morgan  and  the  six  officers  who  accompanied 
him.  The  account  of  that  escape  by  Captain 
Thomas  H.  Hines  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
accurate  and  lucid  which  has  appeared,  and 
leaves,  indeed,  but  little  room  for  correction 
or  addition.  A  few  particulars,  in  which  my 
memory  differs  from  his,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
course  of  this  article. 

In  advance,  however,  I  can  not  refrain  from 
a  passing  notice  of  the  assertion  recently  made 
by  Captain  Hockersmith,  that  Hines  has  un- 
justly and  untruthfully  assumed  to  himself  the 
credit  of  devising  and  directing  this  move- 
ment. I  was  surprised  to  see  Captain  Hock- 
ersmith's  article,  as  I  doubt  not  all  or  certainly 
most  of  his  prison  associates  will  be.  For  nearly 
twenty-two  years  Captain  Hines  has  been  the 
universally  accepted  author  of  the  enterprise. 
As  I  did  not  escape,  I  saw  none  of  the  South- 
ern publications  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding, from  members  of  the  command, 
that  the  accounts  of  Morgan's  escape  published 
immediately  afterward  in  Southern  papers  cor- 
respond with  Hines'  version.  I  understand  fur- 
ther that,  in  a  publication  made  upon  General 
Morgan's  personal  authority,  Hines  is  men- 
tioned as  having  originated  and  conducted  the 
enterprise.  Major  John  B.  Castleman  informs 
me  that  General  Morgan  personally  made  the 
same  statement  to  him  very  shortly  after  the 
escape.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Captain  Hock- 
ersmith is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  General 
Morgan,  if  alive,  would  have  attributed  to  him 
the  credit  which  he  charges  Hines  with  falsely 
assuming. 

My  personal  knowledge  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  as  follows,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy my  own  mind.  Captain  Hines  and  Cap- 
tain Hockersmith  I  did  not  know  personally 
until  after  our  imprisonment.  There  I  became 
intimate  with  Hines,  and  was  very  friendly 
with  Hockersmith.  Captain  Sheldon  I  knew 
intimately,  as  he  was  captain  of  my  own  com- 
pany. Captain  Taylor  was  raised  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, and  we  had  been  friends  all  our  lives. 
Captains  Bennett  and  McGee  I  was  friendly 
with,  but  we  were  not  intimate.  Owing  to  a 
wound  received  I  did  not  reach  the  prison  till 
gome  time  in  August,  five  or  six  weeks  after 
the  others.  After  a  few  weeks  Hines  and  my- 
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self  commenced  a  course  of  reading  together — 
I  believe  reading  Gibbon's  Rome.  We  usually 
occupied  my  cell  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  morning.  During  this  intercourse  I  found 
that  Hines'  mind  was  continually  occupied  with 
plans  of  escape.  With  an  indomitable  courage 
and  will,  he  possessed  a  most  active  and  enter- 
prising mind.  He  had  devised  or  obtained  a 
key  for  secret  correspondence  with  friends  out- 
side. After  a  while  Hines,  without  explanation 
to  me,  suddenly  broke  off  the  course  of  read- 
ing, and  remained  during  the  mornings  about 
his  own  cell.  I  was  a  little  hurt  at  this,  but 
the  cordiality  of  his  manner  soon  satisfied  me 
that  there  was  no  ground  of  offense  between 
us.  After  a  few  days  Hines  revealed  to  me  the 
reason  for  his  course.  He  informed  me  that 
himself  and  the  others  were  then  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  make  an  escape,  and  explained  the 
plan  and  the  grounds  which  he  had  to  hope 
for  success.  My  recollection  is  distinct  that 
at  this  time  Hines  informed  me  that,  from  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Heavey — an  old  prison- 
guard,  and  the  kindliest  one  we  ever  had — he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  information 
that  an  air-chamber,  in  the  form  of  a  blind 
arch,  underlay  the  range  of  our  cells,  and  that 
at  once,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  this  could 
be  successfully  used  for  tunneling  out  of  the 
prison.  In  speaking  of  the  personnel  of  the 
little  company  who  were  to  escape,  Hocker- 
smith was  assigned  a  most  important  position 
because  of  his  mechanical  skill,  he  being  a 
brick -mason.  By  the  valuable  work  which 
Captain  Hockersmith  afterward  performed  he 
certainly  vindicated  his  title  to  great  credit  in 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  Other  modes  of 
escape  had  been  considered  and  discussed  pre- 
viously to  this ;  and,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, General  Morgan  was  then  seriously  con- 
sidering a  plan  of  escape  by  a  capture  of  the 
penitentiary.  Upon  this  suggestion  of  Hines, 
however,  all  other  methods  were  immediately 
abandoned,  and  every  effort  was  concentrated 
on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  one. 
It  is  true  that  I  never  heard  Captain  Hock- 
ersmith state  that  Hines  devised  the  scheme, 
but  neither  did  I  ever  hear  him  claim  the 
credit.  As  soon  as  the  matter  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  Hines,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  assist 
in  the  work.  These  men  were  all  my  friends, 
and  I  felt  the  keenest  interest  in  seeing  them 
escape.    My  own  cell  was  located  so  near  the 
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ordinary  station  of  the  guard,  that  I  recog- 
nized at  once  that  I  could  not  be  of  the  party. 
With  the  consent  of  the  others,  however,  I  im- 
mediately commenced  work  in  the  air-cham- 
ber, and  continued  that  work  until  its  end.  I 
believe  I  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in 
cutting  through  the  cell  of  Captain  Sam  Tay- 
lor, the  only  tool  used  being  an  ordinary  steel 
case-knife. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  occasion  upon  which 
I  came  very  near  causing  a  discovery  of  the 
work  that  was  going  on.  The  original  entrance 
into  the  air-chamber  had  been  made  through 
Hines'  cell.  The  rest  of  the  work  was  done  in 
the  air-chamber,  cutting  from  beneath.  Hines 
usually  sat  at  the  entrance  to  his  cell,  giving 
notice  or  causing  notice  to  be  given  to  those  at 
work  whenever  a  guard  or  any  official  should 
come  into  the  hall.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
work  was  nearly  completed,  notice  was  given 
to  quit  work  and  come  out  of  the  air-chamber. 
All  heard  it  and  responded  but  myself.  I  still 
kept  scratching  away  in  Sam  Taylor's  cell. 
The  bricks,  the  spawls,  and  mortar  had  been 
removed,  and  I  was  so  nearly  through  the 
water -lime  cement  that  I  could  perceive  the 
light  from  above.  While  scratching  away  for 
dear  life  I  was  startled  by  a  voice  coming  from 
the  hole  in  Hines'  cell,  "For  God's  sake!  stop 
that  scratching  and  come  out."  I  responded 
promptly,  and  found  that  old  man  Heavey  had 
had  come  in,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  wish- 
ing to  inspect  Captain  Taylor's  cell,  had  called 
him  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an 
apple,  the  old  fellow  being  very  fond  of  Sam; 
and  here  I  was  scratching,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments my  knife  would  have  probably  touched 
the  old  man's  foot.  How  it  came  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  noise  from  beneath  I  never  knew. 

The  fact  that  an  escape  was  in  contempla- 
tion was  kept  secret,  except  to  a  small  number 
of  prisoners,  until  within  a  day  or  two  before 
the  escape.  It  then,  however,  became  univer- 
sally known,  and  was  the  cause  of  continual  con- 
ference, speculation,  apprehension,  and  hope. 
During  all  this  period  I  never  heard  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  one  other  than  Hines  had 
originated  the  plan.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  as 
Captain  Hockersmith  says,  that  Hines  spent  the 
time  sitting  at  his  cell  door  studying  French ; 
but  this  only  confirms  the  belief  in  my  mind 
that  Hines  was  directing  the  operations.  He 
certainly  stood  in  the  prison  as  its  representa- 
tive and  director.  Hockersmith,  meanwhile, 
as  1  recollect,  certainly  performed  the  most  im- 
portant service  in  the  execution  of  the  work 


itself.  His  mechanical  skill  and  his  capacity 
for  labor  enabled  him  to  do  what  the  others 
could  not  have  done.  The  details  of  this,  of 
course,  I  can  not  give,  but  Captain  Hocker- 
smith, in  the  series  of  articles  which  he  is 
writing,  I  have  no  doubt  will  develop  it  fully. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question,  I  must  men- 
tion another  circumstance.  Captain  Taylor  and 
Captain  Sheldon,  who  made  their  escape  with 
Morgan,  were  recaptured  within  a  short  time 
and  returned  to  the  prison.  I  had  been  inti- 
mate with  Captain  Taylor  all  my  life,  and  the 
intimacy  was  kept  up.  After  he  was  returned 
to  the  prison  I  talked  with  him  fully  and  free- 
ly about  the  escape  and  all  matters  connected 
with  it.  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not,  upon  any 
occasion,  claim  the  credit  of  having  devised  the 
plan,  either  alone  or  with  Captain  Hocker- 
smith, nor  did  he  at  any  time  contravene  the 
statement  of  Captain  Hines.  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  in  the  intimacy  of  that 
intercourse  I  should  not  have  learned  the  fact, 
had  Captain  Taylor  believed  that  himself  and 
Captain  Hockersmith,  instead  of  Hines,  had 
devised  and  executed  the  plan  of  Morgan's  es- 
cape. I  have  written  this  without  consultation 
with  Captain  Sheldon  or  any  other  of  our  pris- 
on companions,  wishing  to  give  my  own  recol- 
lections for  what  they  are  worth,  trusting  that 
if  I  am  wrong  in  any  respect  I  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  recollections  of  others.  Captain 
Taylor  died  some  years  ago,  and  left  no  written 
reminiscences  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  know. 

There  are  two  or  three  statements  in  Captain 
Hines'  paper  which,  though  not  very  material 
in  themselves,  I  think  are  slightly  erroneous. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  his  statement 
that  "  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber the  cloudy  weather,  so  anxiously  waited 
and  watched  for,  came,  and  prior  to  being- 
locked  into  our  cells  it  was  agreed  to  make  the 
attempt  at  escape  that  night."  According  to 
my  distinct  recollection,  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 27th  was,  to  all  appearance,  clear  and 
beautiful.  The  weather  was  mild,  and  the  ra- 
diance of  an  Indian  summer's  sun  was  bright 
and  glorious  as  it  streamed  down  through  the 
high  windows.  Great  apprehension  was  felt 
among  us  all  that  the  attempt  at  escape  could 
not  be  successfully  made  that  night,  and  many 
protests  were  made  with  General  Morgan 
against  it;  but  his  mind  was  made  up.  He 
knew  that  a  change  in  prison  commandants  had 
been  made,  and  was  sure  that  an  inspection 
would  follow.  He  resolved  to  go  that  night. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  appearance  as  he  paced 
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up  and  down  the  hall  as  the  sun  was  almost  set- 
ting on  that  beautiful  afternoon.  While  appre- 
hension was  felt  and  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nances of  most  of  the  prisoners,  General  Mor- 
gan wore  a  smile  which  betokened  the  perfect 
conviction  of  success.  In  my  mind  he  was  al- 
ways a  handsome  man,  and  upon  this  evening 
his  face  was  lighted  with  the  radiance  of  hope 
and  the  expectation  of  freedom.  His  expres- 
sion it  is  beyond  my  power  to  describe,  but  the 
painter  who  could  have  caught  and  reproduced 
that  expression  would  have  been  immortalized. 
That  night  between  9  and  1 1  o'clock,  as  I  now 
remember,  the  storm  arose  and  the  darkness 
came. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Hines'  arti- 
cle I  met  him  and  called  his  attention  to  this 
fact.  His  recollection  confirms  mine;  but  he 
told  me  a  fact  which  I  did  not  know — that  late 
in  the  afternoon  he  had  gone  to  the  platfcrm 
of  the  second  tier  of  the  cells,  and  there  looked 
through  the  window  toward  the  declining  sun. 
He  found  that  light  clouds  were  gathering  upon 
the  horizon,  which,  though  they  did  not  inter- 
cept the  sun's  rays,  convinced  him  that  falling 
weather  was  coming.  A  little  later  he  went 
again ;  his  impressions  were  confirmed,  and  he 
requested  General  Morgan  to  make  the  same 
inspection,  which  he  did,  and  concurred  in 
Hines'  opinion.  This  explains  Captain  Hines' 
brief  statement  about  the  cloudy  weather. 

Captain  Hines  has  omitted  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  episodes  of  that  even- 
ing. A  number  of  the  boys  had  spent  much 
of  their  prison  time  in  carving  gutta-percha 
and  cannel-coal  ornaments.  Their  tools  con- 
sisted of  pocket-knives  and  three  or  four  small 
diamond  saws,  which  the  prison  officials  per- 
mitted them  to  have.  From  the  incident  which 
follows  I  am  satisfied  that  the  prison  officials 
had  on  this  day  conceived  some  apprehension 
that  an  escape  was  intended,  for  almost  imme- 
diately after  we  had  been  locked  up  a  guard 
came  in  inquiring  for  these  saws.  He  had 
gotten  them  all  but  one,  and  was  trying  to  find 
who  had  that.  Suddenly  he  recollected  that  it 
had  been  given  to  Colonel  Dick  Morgan.  As 
General  Morgan  was  occupying  Dick's  cell,  it 
was  certain  that  a  visit  of  the  guard  to  his  cell 
would  reveal  the  fact  and  expose  the  plot.  By 
rare  good  fortune,  just  as  he  started  to  Dick 
Morgan's  cell,  one  of  the  boys  remembered 
and  called  to  him  that  Major  Higley  had  that 
saw.  Higley  was  upon  the  second  tier.  The 
guard  went  to  his  cell  to  obtain  the  saw,  and 
our  hearts  beat  free  again. 


Hines  states  in  his  article  that  Sam  Taylor 
climbed,  hand  over  hand,  on  the  under  side  of 
a  ladder  leaning  against  the  wall,  in  order  to 
get  a  view  of  the  surroundings  of  the  prison 
through  an  upper  window.  My  recollection  is 
that  he  climbed  up  the  balconies  at  the  south- 
east range  of  the  cells,  which,  as  I  now  remem- 
ber, were  supported  at  that  point  by  a  slender 
iron  pillar  or  bar  running  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  and  up  which  Taylor 
climbed. 

Captain  Hines,  of  course,  makes  no  mention 
of  what  occurred  in  the  prison  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  was  not  there.  While  I  can  not  for- 
get the  scene,  yet  it  baffles  description.  You 
will  doubtless  remember  that  a  number  of  us 
had  been  practicing  upon  the  guard  for  some 
days  by  sleeping  with  our  heads  covered  at 
night,  the  object  being  that  the  covering  up  of 
the  "dummies"  on  the  night  of  escape  should 
not  excite  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  guard 
on  his  rounds,  which  were  made  every  two 
hours.  These  dummies — intended  to  represent 
the  escaped  prisoners  asleep  in  their  beds — 
were  a  curiosity  in  themselves.  One  of  them, 
I  remember,  was  made  up  principally  of  loaves 
of  bread,  a  contribution  of  some  half  dozen 
prisoners  from  their  private  store.  Excitement 
kept  me  awake  during  a  good  part  of  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  a  while  before  daylight,  my 
ear  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  guard 
walking  rapidly  down  the  hall  in  front  of  our 
cells.  I  was  at  once  satisfied  that  the  escape 
had  been  detected,  which  afterward  proved  to 
be  true.  In  mounting  the  guards  upon  the  wall 
the  bell-rope  was  found  cut,  and  an  investiga- 
tion followed  at  once.  Immediately  the  guard 
came  in  and,  approaching  the  grated  door  of 
each  cell,  called  to  the  inmate  to  see  if  he  was 
there.  As  the  cells  of  the  escaped  prisoners 
were  reached  of  course  no  response  was  given. 
Instead  of  opening  the  cell  a  long  stick  was 
punched  through  the  gratings,  the  beds  uncov- 
ered and  the  "  dummies  "  exposed  in  this  way. 
Why  this  was  done  I  never  knew,  unless  it 
were  that  the  severed  bell-rope  so  excited  the 
apprehension  of  the  guards  that  they  feared 
to  release  even  one  prisoner  at  a  time  from  his 
cell.  When  the  fact  of  the  escape  had  been 
rendered  certain  by  these  means,  many  were 
the  speculations  indulged  as  to  the  mode  of 
escape.  The  doors  of  each  cell  were  critically 
examined  and  found  secure.  Attention  was 
then  turned  to  the  iron -grated  windows,  but 
these  were  also  found  secure;  then  an  inspec- 
tion was  made  of  the  flue,  back  of  the  stove, 
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and  lastly,  of  the  stove-pipe  itself,  as  possible 
modes  of  exit.  All  this  could  be  perceived 
from  our  cells,  partly  by  looking  through  the 
gratings,  partly  from  conversation  that  was 
overheard;  but  not  a  suspicion  of  the  true 
mode  of  escape  suggested  itself  until  just  about 
daybreak  the  quick,  slippered  tread  of  a  con- 
vict was  heard  passing  down  the  hall.  He 
had  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  just 
outside  the  prison  wall.  He  communicated 
his  information  to  the  guards,  and  the  whole 
thing  became  clear,  The  cells  were  inspected, 
the  holes  found,  and  the  escape  explained. 
Even  then,  however,  the  wonder  of  the  guards 
did  not  cease.  At  a  little  later  period  Gov- 
ernor Brough  with  the  military  authorities 
came  to  inspect  the  prison,  and  when  they  saw 
the  holes  in  the  various  cells,  still  the  inquiry 
was,  What  had  been  done  with  the  dirt,  the 
mortar  and  brick  taken  from  the  first  hole 
before  the  air-chamber  was  reached?  It  was 
not  until  a  later  period  that  they  learned  that 
Sam  Taylor  (I  believe  it  was)  had  stuffed  the 
cement,  mortar,  and  bricks  into  his  own  bed 
and  slept  upon  them  until  the  air-chamber 
was  reached. 

An  interesting  occurrence  took  place  at  the 
breakfast  hour.  Old  man  Heavey  had  been  our 
first  guard;  his  kindness  to  the  prisoners  had 
induced  his  removal.  A  fellow  named  Hoff- 
man had  followed  him,  and  he  had  been  sub- 
stituted by  one  named  Scott,  familiarly  styled 
"  Scotty."  There  was  a  jealousy  between  Scott 
and  Hoffman — the  latter  having  been  removed 
to  make  place  for  the  former  as  our  guard.  It 
was  the  habit  for  one  range  of  prisoners  to  go 
to  breakfast  at  a  time,  alternating  as  to  which 
should  go  first.  The  privilege  had  been  ac- 
corded General  Morgan  to  have  his  breakfast 
brought  to  his  cell,  which  was  the  last  one  in 
the  upper  range.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  now  occupied  by  Dick  Morgan,  with  whom 
the  General  had  exchanged  cells  the  evening 
before. 

When  the  escape  was  first  discovered,  the 
fact  that  General  Morgan  had  escaped  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  prison  officials,  and  this,  I 
suppose,  is  one  reason  why  the  telegraphing 
was  so  long  delayed.  On  that  morning  the 
upper  tier  was  called  first  to  breakfast  After 
they  had  gone  to  the  breakfast-room,  Hoffman 
came  into  the  hall  and,  encountering  me  near 
the  entrance,  inquired,  "  Where  is  General 
Morgan?"  stating  that  the  warden  required 
that  he  should  come  to  his  breakfast.    I  re- 


sponded, "The  General  is  in  his  cell."  Hoff- 
man immediately  went  up,  walked  into  the 
cell,  and  there  encountered  Dick  Morgan. 
His  first  exclamation  on  gazing  at  Colonel 

Dick  was,  "By   ,  I  knowed  it!"  and  he 

seemed  to  chuckle  with  delight  at  the  disgrace 
of  his  friend  Scotty. 

This  failure  to  discover  the  absence  of  Gen- 
eral Morgan,  and  the  failure  to  telegraph  the 
fact  of  the  escape  when  first  discovered,  have 
always  seemed  to  me  among  the  strangest  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  affair.  If  the 
telegraph  had  been  freely  used  as  soon  as  the 
escape  was  discovered,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Morgan  and  Hines  would  have  been  captured 
before  reaching  Cincinnati.  They  had  taken 
that  route  supposing  that  they  would  reach 
Cincinnati  before  the  guards  were  mounted  in 
the  morning.  A  detention  of  the  train  caused 
them  to  reach  there  I  suppose  not  less  than  an 
hour  after  the  discovery  was  made.  I  have 
always  supposed  that  mortification  and  cha- 
grin caused  the  warden  to  lose  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  that  he  shrank  from  revealing  to 
the  military  authorities  the  escape  of  the  pris- 
oners who  had  been  intrusted  to  him  for 
special  safe-keeping. 

This  article  would  hardly  be  complete  with- 
out another  incident  in  which  Mr.  Hoffman  fig- 
ured. Major  Elliott,  division  commissary  of 
Morgan's  command,  and  commonly  styled  "  Old 
Pooch,"  affected  a  certain  contempt  for  Hoff- 
man, and  upon  one  occasion  inquired  of  him 
"Who  was  dead  in  the  kitchen?"  Hoffman, 
expressing  surprise  at  his  question,  asked  what 
he  meant.  Pooch  said,  "  I  see  the  hominy  is 
in  mourning,  and  supposed  there  was  a  death 
in  the  kitchen."  Upon  which  Hoffman  con- 
ducted him  to  the  dungeon,  remarking,  that 
"  I  intend  to  make  you  men  treat  me  decent." 
Elliott  occupied  the  dungeon  one  day  and 
night.  Coming  back  he  gave  the  rest  of  us  to 
understand  that  we  might  indulge  our  wit  at 
Mr.  Hoffman's  expense,  but  that  for  himself  he 
proposed  to  have  no  further  difficulty  with 
him,  and  "  to  treat  him  decent."  That  day  at 
dinner  Elliott,  nearly  starved,  and  the  hominy 
being  unusually  good,  asked  Hoffman  for  a 
second  plate.  Some  of  the  boys  smiling  at  the 
request,  Hoffman  supposed  that  a  little  fun  was 
being  indulged  in  at  his  expense,  and  started 
Elliott  to  the  dungeon  again.  His  eloquence, 
however,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  per- 
suaded Hoffman  that  no  disrespect  was  intend- 
ed, and  came  back  a  wise  and  happy  man. 

T/ios.  W.  Bullitt. 
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GENERAL  BRAGG'S  army,  after  Perry- 
ville,  October  8,  1862,  slowly  made  its  way 
out  of  Kentucky,  his  great  wagon-trains,  many 
miles  in  length,  winding  through  the  tortuous 
mountain^ways  toward  Tennessee,  guarded  by 
a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  which  was  harassed 
by  bushwhackers  on  its  unprotected  flanks  and 
kept  continuously  in  action  by  a  strong  body 
of  Federals  in  its  rear.  The  wagons  were 
pressed  forward  with  all  possible  rapidity, 
while  our  cavalry  hung  on  the  rear  to  worry 
and  delay  the  pursuing  forces.  Food  there 
was  none  to  be  had  along  the  line  of  march, 
and  the  fighting  was  so  beautiful  and  constant 
that  there  was  little  opportunity  for  drawing 
and  preparing  rations  in  the  regular  way  from 
the  commissary  department.  Of  course  every 
one  was  suffering,  more  or  less,  from  hunger. 
One  day,  between  skirmishes,  a  small,  dark- 
bearded,  foreign -looking  young  man,  appar- 
ently twenty-four  years  old,  with  chin  in  air, 
and  the  stars  of  a  brigadier  upon  his  collar, 
rode  along  the  column.  Turning  to  an  aide 
at  his  side  he  said,  "  I 'm  very  hungry." 

"  Same  here,  General,  same  here,"  ejaculated 
a  thoughtless  boy-soldier  of  seventeen  mature 
years.  As  the  little  general  turned  toward  the 
impudent  youth  who  had  dared  to  thus  address 
him,  General  Joseph  Wheeler  and  I  first  had 
the  honor  of  meeting  each  other.  He  did  not 
appear  embarrassed  at  the  meeting,  but  I  fear 
my  appearance  did  not  indicate  that  easy  grace 
which  might  have  made  it  more  pleasing. 
Many  times  in  the  years  that  followed  I  met 
the  "  War  Child,"  as  his  men  loved  to  call  him 
after  they  grew  into  a  knowledge  of  and  to 
admire  his  fine  soldierly  qualities.  We  never 
found  fault  with  him  until  he  concluded  to 
adopt  our  regiment  as  his  favorite,  and  to  ex- 
press his  confidence  and  esteem  by  sending  us 
on  all  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  expeditions 
that  are  so  constantly  occurring  in  the  game 
of  war.  So  frequent  were  these  manifestations 
that  we  sometimes  feared  the  General  loved  us 
too  well.  He  wore  worthily  the  stars  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general before  the  war  closed,  has  twice 
sat  in  Congress  as  a  member  from  Alabama, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  new  House. 

At  Perryville  I  saw  a  tall,  raw-boned,  smooth- 
shaven  man,  wearing  a  faded  uniform  without 
an  insignia  of  rank,  constantly  engaged  where 
then:  was  fighting  to  be  done.  It  was  here 
that  T  learned  the  fierce  delirium  of  a  cavalry 
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charge,  and  that  officer  led  it.  When  he  came 
out  he  rode  along  the  line,  his  face  lit  with  the 
fire  of  battle,  his  lips  set  firmly,  and  his  fine 
eyes  glowing  brightly.  It  was  General  John 
A.  Wharton,  of  the  famous  Texas  Rangers. 
Several  times  after  this  I  rode  into  battle 
along  with  him  and  his  Rangers,  who  went  in 
with  a  smile  in  their  eyes  and  a  song  on  their 
lips.  At  a  later  period  he  was  ordered  to  Texas, 
where  he  lost  his  life  in  a  personal  difficulty. 
In  his  death  the  Confederate  army  was  de- 
prived of  an  excellent  officer,  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  a  true  gentleman. 

At  Chickamauga  much  of  the  cavalry  was 
dismounted,  and  fought  through  that  desperate 
Sunday  on  foot.  Near  us  was  a  portion  of  the 
troops  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
who  had  reinforced  General  Bragg,  and  on  the 
part  of  each  command  there  was  soon  formed 
that  mutual  regard  born  of  hard  fighting  and 
"going  in  together."  These  infantry  forces 
deemed  it  the  highest  compliment  they  could 
pay  their  new  acquaintances,  during  and  after 
the  battle,  to  tell  them  that  "they  had  never 
seen  a  dead  man  with  spurs  on  until  they  came 
to  the  Western  army."  Of  course  this  reflec- 
tion upon  the  splendid  cavalry  of  the  Virginia 
army  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  in  its  fullest 
sense,  but  the  compliment  placed  us  upon  a 
very  pleasant  footing  with  our  new  friends. 
Crossing  the  field  on  Monday  we  encountered 
them,  and  at  their  head  rode  a  soldierly-looking 
man  with  long,  flowing  beard.  As  mutual 
cheers  of  recognition  passed  between  the  two 
commands  the  officer  raised  his  hat,  and  then 
General  James  Longstreet  received  his  share 
of  recognition  and  very  hearty  old  Kentucky 
cheers. 

On  this  same  Monday,  following  Chicka- 
mauga's  sorrowful  day,  a  little  party  of  paroled 
Federal  officers  of  high  rank  bore  toward  their 
lines  about  Chattanooga  a  litter  upon  which 
rested  a  form  quiet  in  all  the  awful  stillness  of 
death.  Tenderly  resting  their  burden  for  a 
time,  these  officers  told  us  that  they  bore  the 
body  of  General  Lytic,  of  the  Federal  army, 
killed  in  battle  the  day  before  while  bravely 
fighting.  Every  soldier's  hat  was  off"  in  an  in- 
stant, and  near  me  a  soldier  of  the  South  in 
deep,  rich  tones  recited  a  stanza  of  the  dead 
soldier's  incomparable  poem,  "I  am  Dying, 
Egypt,  Dying,"  thrilling  every  heart  that  felt 
the  appropriateness  of  his  action. 
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Not  far  from  the  spot  where  Lytle  fell  lay 
the  honored  remains  of  one  of  our  own  much- 
loved  dead.  A  young  Kentuckian  of  splendid 
lineage,  handsome,  hrave,  and,  like  the  Douglas, 
"  tender  and  true,"  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army  at  an  early  day  as  a  colonel,  was  soon 
promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general,  and  fell 
desperately  wounded  while  leading  his  brigade 
at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Partially  recov- 
ering from  these  serious  injuries,  he  was  or- 
dered to  Chattanooga,  in  1862,  as  post  com- 
mandant. Here,  under  the  tender  ministrations 
of  a  devoted  wife,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  take 
command  of  the  immortal  "  Kentucky  Orphan 
Brigade,"  famed  in  song  and  story.  Leading 
it  in  one  of  its  tempestuous  charges,  he  fell  and 
died  upon  the  field.  He  was  buried  at  Atlanta, 
where  his  remains  lay  until,  just  twenty-one 
years  from  the  date  of  his  death,  the  loving 
hands  of  those  who  had  followed  him  into  bat- 
tle gathered  the  dust  of  General  Ben  Hardin 
Helm  and  laid  it  beneath  the  sod  of  his  own 
Kentucky,  where  he  sleeps  among  his  kindred 
awaiting  the  last  trumpet  call. 

When  the  Confederate  forces  began  to  with- 
draw upon  Chattanooga  from  Middle  Tennes- 
see, there  was  considerable  desultory  fighting, 
though  no  great  damage  was  done.  During 
this  retreat,  memorable  for  the  heavy  rain-fall 
which  accompanied  it,  I  was  one  day  sent  with 
a  dispatch  to  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  the  great 
cavalryman,  whom  I  had  never  seen.  After 
a  long  search,  a  little  knot  of  men  was  found 
in  an  open  piece  of  ground  apparently  enjoy- 
ing the  lively  fusilade  going  on  all  about  them. 
Approaching  a  quiet-looking  man,  clad  in  a 
citizen's  dress  of  black  cloth,  I  saluted,  and 
asked  to  be  directed  to  General  Forrest. 

"I  am  General  Forrest,"  said  the  quiet  citi- 
zen. 

It  has  been  twenty-two  years  since  that  after- 
noon, yet  I  still  recall  how  that  dispatch  was 
delivered  with  a  doubting  air  to  the  man  who 
looked  more  like  a  country  doctor  than  a  dash- 
ing cavalry  general.  Perhaps  the  coolness 
with  which  he  ignored  the  bullets  that  sung 
all  about  him,  more  than  any  thing  in  his 
appearance,  assured  me  that  I  had  found  my 
man.  A  few  months  later  I  had  charge  of  a 
picket  force  of  a  dozen  men  at  Trion  Factory, 
Georgia.  Suddenly  from  the  outposts  came 
sounds  of  firing.  In  a  few  moments  our  little 
force  was  in  position.  Out  of  the  tall  factory 
building,  attracted  by  the  firing,  came  a  dozen 
or  more  curious  soldiers  who  had  been  inspect- 
ing its  intricate  machinery.    Two  or  three 


timid  fellows  sprang  into  their  saddles  and 
fled ;  the  remainder  promptly  joined  my  squad. 
The  affair  was  soon  over,  and  a  grave,  grim 
man  rode  to  my  side  and  in  a  few  words  com- 
plimented the  disposition  of  the  little  force  at 
my  command.  He  wore  a  uniform  now,  but 
that  face  was  not  easily  forgotten.  It  was 
General  Forrest,  who  had  reinforced  me  and 
then  paid  me  a  compliment  which  belonged 
by  right  to  the  brave  boys  with  me,  who  al- 
ways instinctively  did  just  the  right  thing 
when  there  was  any  fighting  to  be  done,  and 
frequently  lost  no  time  waiting  for  orders  to 
do  it. 

In  the  dismal  autumn  of  1863,  when  the 
army  was  lying  sullenly  grouped  about  Tun- 
nel Hill  and  Dalton,  Georgia,  awaiting  one  of 
Bragg's  movements  to  the  rear,  our  regiment 
was  constantly  on  outpost  duty  at  the  former 
point.  One  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  I  sat 
by  a  smoldering  fire  at  a  picket  base,  while  the 
men  off  duty  tried  to  sleep.  Suddenly  a  party 
was  heard  approaching  from  the  main  camp  at 
our  rear,  and,  stepping  into  the  road  near  by, 
I  halted  a  general  officer  and  his  staff  on  the 
grand  rounds  of  the  outposts.  The  guards  were 
not  turned  out  to  receive  the  party  who  had 
so  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  approached. 
The  situation  in  front  was  rapidly,  and  as 
clearly  as  might  be,  explained  to  the  ranking 
officer,  and  then  Brigadier-General  Kelly  rode 
away  into  the  darkness  to  take  his  chances  with 
the  outer  videttes  and  a  stray  shot  from  the  en- 
emy's outposts.  General  Kelley  had  just  been 
assigned  to  our  command,  and  was  testing  the 
mettle  of  his  men  by  these  nocturnal  calls  at 
unexpected  hours.  While  there  was  not  much 
ceremony  displayed  by  the  troops,  it  was  grat- 
ifying to  know  that  he  found  at  least  one  Ken- 
tuckian awake  at  every  point  where  the  troops 
from  that  State  were  on  guard.  When  I  next 
saw  him,  after  the  early  morning  call,  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  tangled  mass  of  Federals  and 
Confederates,  who  were  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight.  Not  many  weeks  afterward  he  fell 
in  action,  a  bullet  through  his  brain  closing 
the  career  of  this  young,  ardent,  and  useful 
soldier. 

It  was  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  March,  1865, 
that  down  one  of  the  wretched  streets  of  that 
little  town  there  came,  meeting  me,  a  young 
man  with  nervous,  springy  step,  firm  set,  de- 
termined mouth,  square,  combative  jaws,  and 
lithe  form,  clad  in  the  neat  uniform  of  a  brig- 
adier-general. As  we  passed  salutes  were 
given,  and  my  comrade,  one  of  Morgan's  men, 
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said,  "  That's  Basil  Duke."  Though  Kentuck- 
ians  both,  and  serving  mainly  in  the  same 
department,  the  fortunes  of  war  had  not  per- 
mitted me  to  meet  one  of  Kentucky's  youngest 
and  most  distinguished  officers  until  the  dark 
clouds  that  shadowed  the  end  lowered  gloom- 
ily about  us.  A  few  weeks  later  our  respec- 
tive commands,  after  serving  as  an  escort  to 
President  Davis,  laid  down  their  arms  together 
and  turned  their  faces  toward  Kentucky. 
Though  the  young  cavalryman  was  a  stranger 
then,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  days  of 
peace  have  brought  not  only  acquaintance  but 
mutual  friendship  and  esteem. 

Not  long  before  the  close  of  the  war  I  saw 
the  pale  face  of  a  young  officer  as  he  looked 
out  from  an  ambulance  upon  our  passing  regi- 
ment. The  shadows  that  flitted  across  that 
handsome  face  told  not  only  of  a  torturing 
pain  but  of  a  keen  and  soldierly  desire  to  be 
once  more  at  the  head  of  his  splendid  com- 
mand, which  he  was  fated  never  more  to  lead. 
He  had  left  a  leg  on  the  battle-field,  and  ere 
health  and  strength  returned,  Appomattox  had 
come  and  gone — the  soldier's  task  was  done.  A 
little  while  ago  I  saw  him  again  at  Washing- 
ton, where  he  holds  high  social  and  political 
rank  as  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
General  M.  C.  Butler,  the  handsomest  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  An  artificial 
limb  supplies  the  lost  one,  he  walks  without  a 


limp,  and  gracefully  takes  part  in  the  merry 
dance. 

One  other  name  is  recalled  by  a  recent  pleas- 
ing event,  and  though  in  justice  to  an  attempt 
to  follow  the  years  consecutively,  it  should 
.have  been  mentioned  sooner,  it  will  none  the 
less  pleasantly  close  these  hasty  sketches.  It 
was  just  at  sunrise  at  Perryville  when  a  shout, 
clear,  lively,  and  inspiriting,  rang  along  the 
line  of  one  of  the  magnificent  divisions  mov- 
ing to  its  appointed  place  in  the  line  of  battle. 
Nearer  it  came,  and  with  it  a  cavalcade  of  horse- 
men, bright  and  handsome,  in  the  parapherna- 
lia of  war.  At  their  head  rode  a  stately  man, 
whom  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  most 
splendid  horseman  I  have  seen.  His  fine 
face  expressed  the  genuine  pleasure  he  felt  at 
this  warm  reception,  and  his  return  to  active 
duty.  It  was  General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner, 
of  Kentucky,  not  long  freed  from  the  discom- 
forts of  *a  prisoner  of  war.  The  man  who,  af- 
ter such  a  reception  from  his  troops,  would  not 
trust  them  to  do  all  that  men  could  do  must  be 
made  of  other  stuff  than  the  gallant  Buckner. 
His  career  in  the  army  is  known  of  all  men, 
and  his  shield  bears  no  marks  save  those  of 
honor.  In  private  life  he  has  been  the  same 
manly  man,  and  has  drawn  about  him  in  the 
days  of  peace  a  young  and  active  following, 
which  promises  possibly  high  civic  honors  in 
the  not  distant  future. 

E.  Polk  Johnson. 


In  a  recent  volume  of  Sydney  Smith  appeared  a  paragraph  of  his  conversation  not  hitherto 
published:  "Ah!  you  talk  very  lightly  of  common  sense,  but  you  forget,  as  I  said  in  my  lectures, 
that  two  thousand  years  ago  common  sense  was  not  invented,  and  that  philosophers  would  be 
considered  as  inspired  by  the  gods,  and  would  have  altars  raised  to  them  for  the  advice  which 
a  grandmother  now  gives  to  a  child  six  years  old."  "  Every  political  eminence  is  a  Tarpeian 
rock."  "  I  will  do  human  nature  the  justice  to  say  that  we  are  all  prone  to  make  other  people 
do  their  duty."  "  I  wish  1  could  write  poetry  like  you,  Rogers.  I  would  write  an  '  Inferno,' 
and  I  would  put  Macaulay  amongst  a  number  of  disputants  and  gag  him  I" 
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PUBLIC  sentiment  seems,  at  length,  thoroughly 
and  generally  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
pressing one  wide-spread  and  terrible  vice,  which  is 
even  more  a  national  evil  than  intemperance,  and,  if 
possible,  yet  more  prolific  of  misery  and  crime. 

Gambling,  in  its  worst  and  most  revolting  forms, 
has  prevailed  and  been  condoned  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  United  States  during  the  years  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  civil  war  to  an  extent  never  paralleled,  per- 
haps, in  any  other  country  or  period. 

'The  victims  of  this  seductive  and  fatally  destructive 
habit  are  more  numerous ;  the  opportunities  for  its 
indulgence  are  more  extensive,  and  more  publicly 
and  conspicuously  advertised  ;  the  greedy  and  preda- 
tory species,  which  has  its  origin  and  habitat  in  the 
gambling  hell,  and  feeds  and  fattens  on  the  plunder 
gathered  there,  is  more  aggressive  and  remorseless  in 
the  populous  American  cities  than  in  all  other  Chris- 
tian communities  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Certainly 
the  leprous  evil  has  nowhere  else  become  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  social  fabric,  so  completely  entrenched 
against  the  efforts  of  law,  notwithstanding  a  multi- 
tude of  ostensible  statutory  penalties  and  correctives, 
and  so  potent  and  far-reaching  in  its  influences. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  professional  gaming  which 
disguises  itself  under  no  pretense  of  commercial 
business,  and  of  the  "  common  gambler,"  whose  sole 
stock  in  trade  is  dexterity  and  craft ;  his  implements 
the  faro  box,  keno  "goose,"  "marked  pack,"  and 
drugged  decanter ;  and  the  region  of  his  industry  the 
wide  field  of  human  folly. 

We  are  not  concerned  now  with  the  reckless  spirit 
and  eager  anxiety  for  sudden  wealth,  so  often  pointed 
out  as  American  characteristics,  which  must  be  chas- 
tened and  repressed  if  we  would  escape  great  future 
national  tribulation.  The  feverish  thirst  for  specula- 
tion, the  passion  for  rapid  and  manifold  gain  in  the 
avenues  of  traffic,  the  experimental  adventures  which 
the  bold  operator  delights  to  undertake  beyond  the 
confines  of  prudent  commercial  hazard,  may  threaten 
disaster  and  warrant  some  form  of  remonstrance. 

It  may  be  that  all  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
best  and  truest  morality,  but  it  is  not  conduct,  in  re- 
straint or  prevention  of  which  the  police  power 
may  rightfully  and  safely  be  invoked.  Common  sense 
deprecates  statutory  regulation  of  every  such  excess 
or  error,  and  suggests  the  propriety,  the  necessity  of 
leaving  their  correction  to  reason  and  experience. 
But  practices  which  enable  certain  men  to  live 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  others  without  rendering 
any  return  or  equivalent  whatever,  making  beneficia- 
ries and  beggars  alike  useless  and  vicious ;  occupa- 
tions which  bring  ruin  to  individuals,  and  can  by  no 
possibility  do  any  good  for  the  community ;  methods 
of  money-getting  in  which  fraud  is  an  ever  present 
and  potent  factor,  these  things,  surely,  are  proper 
subjects  of  legislative  inhibition  and  punishment. 

No  vice  is  so  demoralizing,  no  infatuation  so  des- 
perate as  that  of  gaming.  The  drunkard  has  his 
sober  moments,  his  occasional  lucid  intervals.  The 
grasp  of  the  devil  of  drink  is  sometimes  relaxed,  and 
the  victim  is  allowed  brief  respite  to  gather  strength, 
and  struggle  for  final  emancipation.  But  he  who  has 
sold  himself  to  the  devil  of  play  is  a  slave  whom  tor- 
ment and  temptation  rack  without  remission. 


Ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  who  become 
habitues  of  gaming  houses  are  ruined  beyond  redemp- 
tion in  body  and  soul,  fame  and  fortune.  Dupes  at 
first,  knaves  at  last,  they  often  supplement  immortal- 
ity with  crime,  and  resort  to  theft  and  embezzlement 
to  obtain  the  means  to  gamble. 

The  professional  gambler  is  an  Ishmael,  his  hand  is 
against  every  man.  The  logic  and  necessity  of  his 
situation  makes  him  the  enemy  of  society,  unless 
society  surrenders  to  him,  and,  tacitly  licensing  his 
vocation,  makes  no  effort  to  defend  itself. 

He  robs  as  ruthlessly  as  does  the  bandit  or  the  bur- 
glar, and  yet  demands  immunity  and  even  counte- 
nance. He  spreads  his  nets  and  snares  his  game,  and 
is  indignant  and  resentful  if  there  be  complaint  or 
protest. 

He  is  an  active  and  influential  politician,  wielding 
a  power  at  the  polls  which  compels  the  silence  and 
often  the  aid  of  men  who  make  laws  and  ordinances, 
and  too  frequently  insures  him  complete  protection 
against  the  enforcement  of  any  law  intended  to  affect 
his  trade.  He  commands  and  directs  municipal  pol- 
icy and  patronage,  sits  in  city  councils,  controls  the 
police,  and  manages  every  thing  in  his  own  special 
interest.  Vindictive,  like  all  the  carnivora,  he  is  sul- 
lenly a  foe  to  those  who  will  not  spot  his  prey  and 
lend  themselves  to  his  pursuit— as  the  jackall  serves 
the  lion,  and  the  pilot-fish  the  shark — and  he  re- 
lentlessly punishes  in  all  ways  that  he  can  every  one 
who  seeks  to  thwart  or  dares  to  combat  him;  thus 
commanding  the  aspiring  through  their  ambitions, 
the  cowardly  through  their  fears,  the  sensual  by  pur- 
veying them  pleasure,  and  the  venal  and  corrupt  by 
the  lavish  use  of  money  easily  gotten,  the  gambler 
begs,  bribes,  bullies,  or  beats  his  way  through  life, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  emergency  or  indi- 
vidual with  which  he  finds  himself  confronted. 

But  in  dealing  with  a  body  of  men  so  astute  and 
determined  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  pertinacious  and 
inexorable  as  they  are  themselves.  However  much 
they  may  fleece  each  other,  they  will  combine  for 
self-preservation,  and  no  assault  upon  the  evil  will  be 
successful  which  is  not  well  organized  and  pressed 
persistently  as  well  as  vigorously.  It  is  a  fight  in 
which  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  and  crime  must  be  enlisted  against  the 
criminals,  and  the  champions  of  right  must  be  as 
perfectly  disciplined  and  as  well  aligned  as  those  who 
are  struggling  to  maintain  the  wrong.  It  is  one  of 
those  social  battles  in  which  individuals  must  lend 
active  aid— in  which  the  public  must  come  to  the  sup- 
■port  of  the  authorities. 

We  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  laxity  with  which 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  enforce  it,  and  the  criticism  is  sometimes  well 
founded  and  just.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  in  a 
purely  popular  government,  like  ours,  the  magistrates 
and  officers  whom  we  elect  will  naturally  reflect  the 
prevailing  public  sentiment.  They  feel  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  popular  will  and  popular 
opinion,  and  the  best  men  when  they  become  public 
officials  will  be  largely  influenced  in  their  official  con- 
duct by  a  regard  for  such  expressions.  It  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  universal  suffrage  and  the 
elective  system.   The  men  who  are  chosen  for  office 
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can  be  no  better  than  the  men  whose  votes  elect 
them,  and  they  will  square  their  administration  by 
the  presumed  wishes  and  preferences  of  their  con- 
stituency. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  no  law  can  be  properly  enforced 
which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  is  enacted.  We  have  had  abundant 
examples  of  its  truth.  And  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in 
the  multitude  of  offenses  which  require  correction, 
the  officers  of  the  law  will  more  energetically  pursue 
those  against  which  the  people  are  most  indignant, 
and  will  pay  least  attention  to  those  about  which  the 
people  seem  indifferent.  It  is  not  altogether  certain 
that  they  are  not  right  in  this ;  they  are  public  serv- 
ants, and  ought,  perhaps,  to  follow  closely  the  public 
"  instructions." 

We  have  seen  how  the  action  of  courts  and  juries 
in  America  has  been  affected,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
by  the  ideas  which  obtain  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  homicide.  Inferior  courts  will  give  the  law,  juries 
will  find,  courts  of  final  resort  will  expound,  in  a 
way  that  would  make  an  Englishman's  hair  stand  on 
end,  because  they  know  how  indulgent  is  public  sen- 
timent here  on  that  score. 

Therefore,  if  the  public  is  really  opposed  to  a  par- 
ticular practice  denounced  by  the  law ;  if  it  sincerely 
desires  that  an  offense,  however  glaring,  shall  be 
adequately  punished  and  actually  suppressed,  it  must 
speak  out.  It  must  even,  as  we  have  said,  aid  the 
authorities  in  combating  it. 

Now  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  people 
are  aroused  against  the  professional  gamblers  and 
mean  that  this  horribly  pernicious  and  demoralizing 
practice  shall  be  stamped  out. 

Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  as  long-suffering  and  as 
greatly  abused  as  Louisville,  seem  to  be  as  indignant 
against  the  brigands  of  the  green  cloth  as  Louisville 
has  become.  In  more  than  one  State  it  has  been 
made  a  felony,  and  where  this  has  been  done  it  is 
said  the  evil  has  ceased. 

In  truth,  the  penalties  with  which  gambling  is 
visited  in  Kentucky  and  some  other  States,  while 
severe  and,  if  rigidly  inflicted,  might  be  sufficient, 
are  of  a  nature  which  renders  them  insufficient  un- 
less enforced  with  a  rigor,  an  energy,  and  a  constancy 
hardly  to  be  expected.  Fines  without  imprison- 
ment—and the  imprisonment,  being  discretionary,  is 
not  often  inflicted  save  in  some  peculiarly  odious 
case  —  have  little  terror  for  law  breakers  who  are 
levying  heavy  tribute  upon  large  communities  and 
are  generally  abundantly  supplied  with  money. 

Imprisonment  induces  real  consternation  ;  and  the 
bare  threat  of  the  State  prison  might  effect  in  many 
an  offender  the  reformation  which  is  more  to  be 
desired,  of  course,  than  his  punishment. 

Moreover  the  method  adopted  in  Kentucky— and 
perhaps  in  some  other  States— of  compensating  the 
attorney  who  prosecutes  the  pleas  of  the  State  by 
allowing  him  a  percentage  of  the  fines  collected  from 
parties  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  is  absurd  and 
whimsical  to  the  last  degree.  He  is  most  usually  an 
ahle  and  always,  if  he  does  his  duty,  a  hard-worked 
Official  ;  his  office  is  one  of  responsibility  and  very 
great  importance.  He  ought  to  be  paid  a  salary  and 
an  adequate  one,  and  for  obvious  reasons  be  com- 
pensated in  no  other  way. 

But  having  once  resolved  that  the  vice  shall  be 
eradicated,  it  is  us  certain  that  the  better  part  of  the 
Community  will  root  it  out  as  that  the  day  follows 
the  night.   The  gamblers  will  be  defiant  and  will 


yield  reluctantly— they  may  have  the  advantage  in 
the  preliminary  skirmishes— but  they  will  have  to 
go,  all  the  same. 


In  the  June  issue  of  this  magazine  the  initials  of 
General  Cleburne  were  given  as  P.  S.,  when  they 
should  have  been  P.  R.  In  A  Winter  Raid  Colonel 
Giltner  is  referred  to  as  a  brigadier.  He  was  Colonel 
of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  was  frequently 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  but  he  was  never  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 


THE  war  clouds  which  brooded  so  ominously  in 
the  Eastern  political  firmament,  attracting  the 
anxious  gaze  of  the  civilized  world,  have  drifted 
beyond  the  horizon  again.  But  their  reappearance 
which  is  as  certain  as  the  periodical  return  of  the 
plague  or  tempest,  will  be  awaited  with  ever-increas- 
ing alarm  and  disquiet,  for  when  they  burst  they 
may  wrap  the  world  in  storm. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  two  such  nations  as 
England  and  Russia  can  engage  in  war  without  in- 
volving Europe,  and  ultimately  the  world.  The  more 
especially,  when  the  stake  to  be  fought  for  is  the  con- 
trol of  India,  the  dominion  of  Asia  and  its  vast  pop- 
ulations, the  commercial  supremacy  and,  therefore, 
the  wealth  of  the  East.  When  England,  mistress  of 
commerce  and  the  peaceful  arts,  goes  to  war  with  an 
opponent  who  can  match  her  power  and  really 
threaten  her  safety,  she  will  unsettle  the  peace  of 
the  earth.  All  mankind  must  feel  it.  Every  sea 
must  hear  the  thunder  of  her  guns,  as  her  iron-clads 
assail  her  enemy,  or  roar  in  the  protection  of  her  own 
interests.  Every  people  will,  in  some  way,  have 
brought  home  to  them  a  realization  that  the  great 
power  which  dictates  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and 
governs  values  all  over  the  globe,  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  maintain  the  domination  so  long  and  widely 
exerted.  Two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  Asiatics 
living  under  her  laws  and  her  government,  part  of 
her  empire,  subjects  of  her  flag,  must  see  her  take  up 
arms  with  the  feeling  that  the  fate  of  themselves  and 
their  posterity  is  involved  in  the  issue.  Fifty  millions 
who  owe  her  no  allegiance  and  yield  her  no  service, 
but  who  are  connected  with  her  hardy  race  by  blood 
and  tradition— who  speak  her  language,  inherit,  in 
some  form,  her  institutions,  share  her  ideas,  and 
always,  save  when  the  contention  may  be  between 
her  and  themselves,  sympathize  with  the  attitudes 
she  takes  and  the  efforts  she  puts  forth  in  a  struggle 
like  this  now  menacing  her— look  on  from  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  as  she  goes  into  a  combat  that, 
once  joined,  must  be  fought  to  the  death,  with  hearts 
that  can  not,  if  they  would,  help  wishing  Old  Eng- 
land well.  Even  gallant  Erin  may  forget  her  wrongs 
in  the  profounder  sympathy  of  race,  and  the  valor 
of  her  sons  be  exhibited  again  under  the  Red  Cross 
in  such  manner  and  such  time  of  need  that  the  big- 
ots of  Parliament  shall  be  shamed  into  tardy  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Russia  enters  upon  such 
a  conflict  as  is  yet  before  her,  the  earth  must  heave 
as  if  with  the  movements  of  a  Titan.  The  great  Eu- 
ropean powers,  always  jealous  of  each  other's  mili- 
tary strength  and  demonstrations,  always  watchful 
and  suspicious  lest  some  advantage  be  had  when 
and  where  least  expected ;  apprehensive  that  the 
martial  might  and  fury  let  loose  in  one  direction  may 
be  turned  in  others ;  ever  in  a  condition  of  armed 
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strain  and  tension,  with  their  great  armaments  in  con- 
stant preparation— like  bar-room  bullies  with  hands 
on  their  pistols  whenever  a  quarrel  is  going  on— the 
great  powers  will  see  an  army  of  two  millions  of  men 
mobilized  and  pulling  on  the  leash  so  soon  as  Russia 
has  declared  war.  A.  vast,  semi-barbarous,  half-en- 
lightened population,  a  population  with  the  coarse 
instincts  of  savages,  and  yet  on  the  verge  of  inquiry 
after  better  things-eighty  millions  of  people  who,  if 
a  thin  veneering  be  "scratched  "  olf,  will  be  found 
"  Tartars  "—with  that  declaration  will  be  stirred  to 
its  depths  and  aroused  into  an  unwonted  political 
activity.  Who  can  say  how  soon  the  desperate  nihil- 
ist may  see,  and  how  well  he  may  use,  his  opportun- 
ity ?  Who  can  predict  how  far  the  revolutionary  im- 
pulse may  go,  or  to  what  extent  the  republican  senti- 
ment may  be  urged  into  aggressive  expression, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe? 

War  between  Russia  and  England  is  inevitable  at 
no  distant  date.  Negotiation,  more  or  less  mixed 
up  with  a  pretense  of  arbitrament  by  some  other 
power,  may  postpone  it,  but  both  sides  will  feel  it  to 
be  but  hollow  diplomatic  temporizing.  The  matter 
at  stake  is  too  important— the  dependence  too  vital— 
to  be  settled  by  ordinary  protocols  and  palaver. 
Complications  of  such  character  and  involving  such 
issues  have  never  been  settled  save  by  the  sword. 
Central  Asia  has  become  altogether  Russian.  And 
the  Russian  comes  from  the  arid  Central  Asian  step- 
pes down  upon  India  with  an  ambition  as  tierce  and 
a  purpose  as  fixed  as  that  of  Timour  or  Zenghis.  In- 
dia is  England's,  and  England  will  hold  India  against 
Turcoman  and  Tartar,  Muscovite  and  Scythian,  Czar 
and  devil,  so  long  as  there  is  an  Englishman  left  to 
point  a  rifle  or  spend  a  penny.  She  will  fight  in  this 
quarrel  with  the  same  unflinching  pluck  and  per- 
tinacity with  which  she  hung  on  the  haunches  of 
Napoleon — with  which,  thirty  years  ago,  she  reduced 
her  present  foe  to  terms  in  the  Crimea. 

There  will  be  large  opportunities  in  this  war,  when 
it  comes,  to  test  all  the  improvements  and  inventions 
in  gunnery  and  ordnance  which  have  been  incubated 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  All  the  best  methods  of  de- 
struction, all  the  increased  facilities  for  homicide, 
both  for  sea  and  land  will  be  utilized.  We  will  learn 
exactly  how  irresistible  is  the  torpedo,  and  whether 
or  no  the  dynamite  cartridge  can  be  used  without 
"hoisting  the  engineer  with  his  own  petard." 

But  war  will  be  found  so  costly  now  that  modern 
ideas  of  economy,  if  not  of  morality,  will  be  greatly 
against  it.  Not  only  will  the  destruction  of  commer- 
cial values  be  more  alarming  than  ever  before,  but 
the  absolute  cost  of  these  modern  improvements  will 
be  something  appalling.  In  Caesar's  time  a  Roman 
legionary  soldier  could  be  fitted  out— shield,  breast- 
plate, greaves,  cut-and-thrust  sword,  pilum,  and  all 
his  kit  and  baggage— for  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  dollars, 
It  costs  more  than  that,  now,  to  fire  a  large  piece  of 
ordnance  a  single  shot.  One  modern  light  bat- 
tery of  artillery  with  its  equipments  costs  more, 
probably,  than  all  the  military  engines— battering- 
rams,  balista?,  catapults,  etc.— that  were  used  between 
the  period  of  Titus  and  that  of  Aurelian.  While 
science  has  relatively  cheapened  the  manufacture  of 
any  given  article,  it  has  compelled  in  war,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  the  employment  of  the  most  supe- 
rior article. 

The  Roman  legionary  could  afford  to  use  a  sword 
made  by  a  blacksmith.  The  veteran  of  Hannibal 
did  good  work  with  a  strong  spear  tipped  with  per- 


haps ten  cents'  worth  of  iron.  The  English  archers 
dealt  death  with  bows  which  they  made  themselves. 
The  soldiers  of  Frederic  fought  with  the  clumsy 
musket  and  bayonet  of  early  make.  The  Prussian 
and  Frenchman,  to-day,  must  have  the  needle-gun 
and  the  chassepot;  and  the  next  generation  may  re- 
quire rifles  loaded  with  electricity.  The  progress  of 
invention  and  the  improvement  in  the  appliances  of 
warfare  will  necessarily  constantly  increase  its  cost 
and  render  military  expenditures  more  extravagant. 
In  this  consists  the  best  hope  that  war  will  finally 
cease.  Only  the  richest  nations  will  be  able  to  fight ; 
and  rich  nations  will  most  probably  always  desire 
peace. 


THE  English  papers  seem  to  have  gotten  over  the 
flurry  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's remarkable  conduct,  when,  immediately  after 
his  famous  speech,  by  which  he  asked  and  obtained 
the  fifty  millions,  he  recalled  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  con- 
sented to  the  occupation  of  Pendjeh,  and  apparently 
convinced  the  Ameer  that  it  would  prove  safer  to 
be  Russian  than  English.  They  now  are  either 
measurably  reticent,  or  recite  the  argumentative 
excuses  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellect,  always 
fertile  of  such  things,  has  devised.  They  say  that 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden  was  not  recalled  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  diplomatic  agent  is  "recalled,"  but  that  he 
is  now  to  perform  a  "purely  civil  task"  at  home, 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  performing  on  the  Afghan 
frontier.  So  this  policy  of  the  Premier,  which  a  short 
time  back  all  journalistic  England  denounced  as 
something  which  would  "  disgust  Britain  and  dismay 
India,"  is  now  very  excellent  and  commendable 
indeed. 

Two  months  ago  the  English  press  teemed  with 
sincere  and  hearty  tributes  to  Russian  perfidy ;  Eng- 
land was  at  great  disadvantage,  they  said,  because 
her  people  always  kept  faith  and  the  Russians  never 
did.  Now  it  is  charged  that  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  was 
unfit  for  his  mission  because  he  was  too  suspicious, 
and  would  persistently  refuse  to  trust  the  bland  and 
childlike  Muscovite.  But  most  bewildering  of  all, 
after  what  we  have  heretofore  heard,  is  to  be  told 
now  that  Herat  is  in  no  way  the  key  to  India.  Yet 
Major-General  Henry  Green,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  says  so,  and 
talks  in  a  way  to  shake  an  outsider's  faith  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  defending  Herat  —  if  not  an 
Englishman's.  He  recommends  that  the  plateau  of 
Beloochistan  should  be  garrisoned  by  the  European 
troops  of  the  English  army  for  the  defense  of  India, 
where  they  would  find  the  climate  healthy,  and 
whence  they  could  be  concentrated  readily  at  Quet- 
tah,  a  strong  position  occupied  and  fortified  at  the 
suggestion  of  General  Jacob,  and  which  is  within 
forty-eight  hours  by  rail  of  the  sea-port  of  Kurrachee 
and  within  three  weeks  of  London. 

"This  position."  he  says,  "would  constitute  our 
left  flank  defense,  as  no  army  of  any  serious  dimen- 
sions could  march  toward  India  through  the  deserts 
of  Mekran,  lying  west  of  Beloochistan  and  extending 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  shotild  have  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  the  remaining  four  hundred  miles  of 
the  Punjab  frontier  between  Mithencote  and  Pesh- 
awur,  running  along  the  foot  of  the  Suliman  range  of 
mountains.  On  this  line  we  ought,  I  think,  to  con- 
struct strong  defensive  works  to  command  the  debou- 
chures of  the  numerous  passes.  Mithencote,  Dchra 
Gazee  Khan,  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan,  Bannoo,  Kohat, 
and  Pcshawur,  the  latter  commanding  the  exits  from 
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the  Khyber  pass,  would  probably  be  some  of  the  points 
selected ;  behind  this  line  we  have  the  Indus  River, 
nowhere  fordable,  and  which  in  summer  is  very 
broad  and  rapid— in  some  parts  during  the  season  it 
has  a  width  of  from  four  to  five  miles.  This  splendid 
river  might  be  partolled  by  any  number  of  iron  gun- 
and  torpedo-boats.  Peshawur  would  form  our  right 
flank  defense.  Now  let  us  analyze  the  position  of 
that  empire,  supposing  she  possessed  herself  of  Herat. 
We  certainly  hear  much  of  the  power  of  that  valley 
to  maintain  and  supply  an  army  for  aggressive  oper- 
ations, but  can  its  means  of  doing  so  compare  in  any 
way  with  those  at  the  disposal  of  India.  Even  were 
Herat  connected  by  rail  direct  with  Russia  itself,  the 
power  of  supply  would  be  very  limited  in  compar- 
ison to  that  of  England  with  the  assistance  of  our 
commercial  marine  and  our  command  of  the  sea. 
An  attack  on  such  a  position  as  I  have  suggested  we 
should  hold  on  the  frontier  of  India  would  require 
the  concentration  at  Herat  of  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  men  and  six  hundred  guns  for  the  advance, 
the  line  of  communication  and  reserves,  and  in  addi- 


tion hundreds  of  thousands  of  baggage  animals,  ex- 
clusive of  camp  followers." 

The  next  chapter  we  may  expect  in  the  great  con- 
troversy is  the  Russian  occupation  of  Herat,  the  con- 
version of  the  fickle  Afghan  tribes  to  the  Russian 
interests,  an  interval,  more  or  less  brief,  of  menace, 
negotiation  and  English  uneasiness,  and  then  a  fight 
on  the  line  indicated  or  the  discovery  of  another  line 
of  defense  still  better  suited  to  the  temper  of  an 
English  ministry. 

Sooner,  or  later,  however,  the  collision  must  come, 
and  when  it  does — when  the  calico  Statesman  goes  to 
the  rear,  and  hard  hitting  is  in  order— we'll  back  the 
Briton.  He  will  enter  the  ring  of  course,  entirely 
unprepared.  One  of  the  chief  blessings  of  free,  con- 
stitutional government  is  that  it  will  neither  require 
nor  permit  the  people  who  enjoy  it,  to  "prepare  for 
war  in  time  of  peace."  He  will  consume  the  first  two 
or  three  rounds  in  doing  what  he  ought  to  have  done 
in  his  training ;  but  when  he  gets  down  to  his  work 
he'll  maul  the  hybrid  spawn  of  Sclave  and  Scythian 
till  his  Massagetan  grandmother  would  not  know  him. 
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MANY  of  the  songs  which  were  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  in  the  war  time  have  been  pre- 
served in  some  form,  and,  in  volumes  of  "war  lyrics  " 
or  compilations  of  Southern  poems,  will  have  a  place 
in  literature.  Some  of  them  produced  an  impression 
at  that  period  now  hard  to  understand.  They  were 
complete  echoes  of  a  high-wrought  sentiment,  inspir- 
ing action  and  utterance  equally  intense,  and  were 
received  as  the  fit  and  natural  expression  of  the  pop- 
ular purpose  and  hope. 

These  representative  monumental  songs  were  heard 
— especially  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war- 
in  every  Southern  household.  "  Maryland,  my  Mary- 
land," "There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet,"  "The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,"  like 
"  Dixie,"  were  to  a  certain  extent  indicia,  if  not  ex- 
actly tests,  of  loyalty  in  the  South.  They  were  parts 
of  the  profession  of  faith.  But  as  the  long  contest 
dragged  on,  and  war,  losing  much  of  its  earlier  illu- 
sions, became  a  stern,  bitter,  and  exceedingly  monot- 
onous and  unpleasant  reality,  these  "high  toned" 
lyrics  were  tacitly  voted  rather  too  romantic  and 
poetical  for  the  actual  field,  and  were  remitted  to  the 
parlor  and  the  piano -stool.  Young  ladies  still  ren- 
dered them,  in  compliment  and,  perhaps,  as  incent- 
ive to  military  admirers;  but  the  youth,  to  whom 
battle  and  bivouac  had  become  second  nature,  him- 
self chanted  in  quite  other  fashion  on  the  march  or 
seated  at  the  camp  fire. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  veterans  of  the  Con- 
federacy that  the  songs  sung  by  the  soldiery  after  the 
struggle  had  developed  into  its  later  phases  and  harsh, 
Close,  constant  grapple,  were  of  an  altogether  diner- 
out  Character.  They  had  less  of  flourish  but  more  of 
meaning;  not  so  much  bravado,  but  a  good  deal 
more  point.  These  songs,  like  the  talk  and  the  work 
of  the  veterans,  were  imbued  with  the  grim  earnest- 
ness of  their  experience  and  of  the  situation  ;  when, 
to  phrase  the  thought  in  the  vernacular  of  the  ranks, 


"a  man  was  not  inclined  to  bite  off  more  than  he 
could  chaw,  but  mighty  apt  to  chaw  all  he  bit  off." 

Typical  of  the  time,  there  were  certain  of  them 
which  breathed  a  fierce  spirit  and  active  resentment, 
happily  forgotten,  and  which  it  is  not  well  to  recall 
by  reproducing  the  rugged  verses  expressing  it.  But 
by  far  the  larger  number  were  good  humored ;  pretty 
full,  it  is  true,  of  the  soldier's  disposition  to  exalt 
his  own  side  and  its  heroes,  but  often  sappy  with  the 
homely  satire  of  the  camps,  which  stings  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

Every  ex-Confederate  can  recall  one  such  song  at 
least,  which,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Sabine,  from 
the  Cumberland  to  the  Gulf,  was  raised  in  quaint, 
jingling  tune  wherever  and  whenever  a  half  dozen 
ragged  rebels  were  gathered  together. 

The  rollicking  refrain,  captivating  for  its  very  ab- 
surdity, ran  thus : 

"I'll  lay  ten  dollars  down, 

And  count  it  up  one  by  one ; 
Just  show  me  the  very  man 
Who  struck  Billy  Patterson." 

The  last  two  lines  sometimes  altered  as  follows : 

"  The  next  time  that  we  fight  'em 
The  Yanks  are  going  to  run," 

expressive  of  a  hope  which,  however  often  dissap- 
pointcd,  sprang  again  and  again  in  the  gray-clad 
breast. 

Innumerable  verses  were  composed  and  sung  to 
this  refrain.  The  Army  of  Virginia  and  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  had  each  its  history  rudely  chronicled  as 
fast  as  made  in  this  rough  minstrelsy.  Every  corps 
and  command  contributed  some  commemorative 
stanza.  The  current  events  of  campaigns  were  told 
in  improvised  verse  as  rapidly  as  they  occurred,  and 
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were  thereafter  faithfully  recited  by  the  rhapsodist 
who  professed  to  know  the  whole  fragmentary  epic. 
The  wits  and  wags  of  the  camps  sought  to  make  crit- 
icism more  caustic  by  embodying  it  in  lines  which, 
once  given  place  in  this  song,  would  surely  be  heard 
throughout  the  Confederacy. 

The  dim,  scarce  conscious  recognition  of  the  abnor- 
mal character  of  the  strife— of  the  ghastly  folly  of  civil 
war— had  its  utterance  in, 

"  I've  shot  at  many  a  Mexican, 
And  many  an  Injun,  too ; 
But  I  never  thought  I'd  have  to  shoot 
At  Yankee-doodle-doo." 

The  boundless,  invincible  confidence  of  his  army 
in  General  Lee  was  simply  but  perfectly,  and,  to 
one  who  shared  the  sentiment,  pathetically  ex- 
pressed in  language  of  cheer  and  assurance,  assumed 
to  have  been  spoken  by  the  great  commander  him- 
self: 

"  Mars'  Robert  said,  '  My  soldiers, 
You've  nothing  now  to  fear, 
For  Longstreet's  on  the  right  of  them, 
And  Jackson's  in  their  rear.'  " 

A  battle  incident  and  tribute  to  a  gallant  regiment 
was  thus  preserved : 

"  The  Fourteenth  Louisiana, 

They  charged  'em  with  a  yell ; 
They  bagged  them  '  buck-tail  rangers,' 


The  profanity  of  the  last  line,  if  produced,  would 
shock  every  well-regulated  mind,  and  all  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  bravery  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis- 
iana would  be  lost  in  one  of  compassion  for  the 
dreadful  fate  of  the  "  buck-tail  rangers." 

The  following  explanation  by  a  soldier,  who  fol- 
lowed Morgan  on  the  raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  of 
how  he  become  a  prisoner,  is  clear,  and  was  doubtless 
satisfactory : 

"  Oh,  Morgan  crossed  the  river, 
And  I  went  across  with  him — 
I  was  captured  in  Ohio 
Because  I  could  not  swim." 

The  account  which  another  cavalryman  gave  of 
the  easy  and  inexpensive  way  in  which  he  procured 
his  outfit  is  candid,  to  say  the  least : 

"You  see  these  boots  I'm  wearin', 
I  won  'em  on  a  race ; 
A  store  subscribed  this  suit  of  clothes, 
And  I  bought  my  hat  on  space." 

A  certain  gallant  but  unfortunate  officer  was  men- 
tioned as  having  undertaken  an  expedition  in  which 

"  He  played  it  mighty  slim ; 

He  went  to  catch  the  Yankees, 
But  the  Yankees  they  catched  him." 

No  matter  where  this  song  was  sung,  or  by  whom, 
nor  which  of  its  multitude  of  stanzas  happened  to  be 
selected  by  the  minstrel,  the  following  verse  always 
closed  it: 

"  But  now  my  song  is  ended, 
And  I  haven't  got  much  time, 
I'm  goin'  to  run  the  blockade 
To  see  that  girl  of  mine." 


Another  exceedingly  popular  camp-song  was  the 
"  Red,  White,  and  Red,"  one  or  two  verses  of  which, 
only,  can  just  now  be  recalled  for  the  Salmagundi: 

"  'Twas  a  beautiful  day 

In  the  fair  month  of  June, 
At  Big-Bethel  Magruder 

Whipped  out  Picayune ; 
The  fight  began  early, 
And  lasted  'til  two, 
When  Dixie's  flag  waved 
O'er  the  '  Red.  White,  and  Blue.' 
Hurra !  Hurra !  we're  a  nation  they  dread ; 
Hurra  for  Old  Jeff,  and  the  '  Red,  White,  and  Red !' 

"  In  the  year  'sixty-one, 
The  21st  of  July, 
To  Richmond  the  Yankees 

An  excursion  did  try ; 
But  they  didn't  go  far, 

But  came  back  very  blue, 
With  the  star-spangled  banner 
Shot  right  spang  in  two. 
Hurra!  Hurra!"  etc. 

These  are  random  specimens  selected  out  of  a  great 
number  of  similar  character,  showing  how  the  Con- 
federate soldiers,  in  default  of  other  means,  published 
their  impressions  and  opinions  of  the  events  trans- 
piring around  them.  They  are  given  because  they 
happen  to  be  remembered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
contributors  to  the  Bivouac  may  recall  and  furnish 
verses  more  graphic.  The  "Folk"  songs  of  the  war, 
as  we  may  style  them,  should  not  be  lost. 


Many  years  ago  two  well-known  citizens  of  Louis- 
ville, Judge  B.  and  Colonel  J.,  were  visiting  a  neigh- 
boring town  while  the  annual  county  fair  was  in 
progress.  They  were  treated,  of  course,  with  the  ut- 
most hospitality,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  great 
respect  in  which  they  were  held,  they  were  requested 
to  serve  among  the  "judges"  of  a  number  of  the 
most  important  "horse-rings." 

In  one  ring  for  "  the  best  pair  of  light  carriage 
horses"  a  close  contest  occurred,  which  elicited 
much  excitement,  every  person  on  the  grounds  tak- 
ing sides  either  for  a  very  fine  pair  of  bays,  or  for  an 
exceedingly  showy,  high-stepping  pair  of  browns. 
The  judges  themselves  were  long  in  doubt,  but  ulti- 
mately, by  a  divided  vote,  three  to  two,  gave  the 
"premium"  to  the  browns,  and  the  red  ribbon  to 
the  bays,  whereupon  the  driver  and  owner  cf  the 
bays  stood  up  in  his  vehicle  and  emphatically  and 
solemnly  swore  at  the  judges,  as  a  "passell  of  d— d 
fools  that  didn't  know  the  pints  of  a  horse  from  the 
bark  on  a  buckeye  tree." 

The  authorities  and  managers  of  the  fair  associa- 
tion, and  the  people  generally— even  those  who  had 
been  the  strongest  partisans  of  the  bays — were  scan- 
dalized and  indignant;  and  there  was  a  general 
clamor  that  the  offender  should  be  expelled  from  the 
ring  and  the  grounds.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  his  conduct  was  so  very  disgraceful  and 
"ridiculous,"  that,  if  a  shot-gun  was  handy  he  ought 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  it.  The  managers  held  an 
immediate  session,  and  in  a  few  minutes  pronounced 
sentence  on  him,  of  everlasting  banishment  from  those 
premises  and  all  the  appurtenances  and  privileges 
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thereunto  belonging.  The  Kentuckians,  however,  al- 
though hot-tempered,  are  placable,  and  so  when,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  it  was  announced  that 
that  the  erring  horseman  was  penitent,  and  desirous 
of  making  an  apology,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  be  reinstated.  Judge  B.  was 
especially  eloquent  in  pleading  for  him,  inasmuch  as 
he  (the  Judge)  had  strongly  favored  giving  the  pre- 
mium to  the  bays. 

When  the  resolutiou  was  reached  the  judges  as- 
sembled in  great  dignity  in  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
and  the  offender  was  brought  in  escorted  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  carried  the  whip  and  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  while  the  show  was  going  on.  He  ap- 
proached with  a  firm  step  and  composed  demeanor, 
halted  when  within  a  few  paces  of  the  judges,  and, 
lifting  his  hat,  said  in  a  clear  voice  heard  by  every 
person  in  the  listening  audience  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
greatly  mortified  at  what  has  occurred,  and  I  can  not 
adequately  express  my  regret  that  your  conduct  was 
such  as  to  compel  the  use  of  the  strong  language 
which  I  employed." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Judge  B. 
stepped  forward,  grasped  the  hand  of  that  contrite 
man  and  said,  "My  dear  sir,  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues I  accept  your  handsome  acknowledgment, 
and  trust  it  will  never  have  to  be  repeated." 

Somehow  the  audience  thought  both  speeches  a 
trifle  ambiguous. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  a  curious  habit  pre- 
vailed among  the  soldiers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  of  designating  their  respective  companies  and 
battalions  by  the  queer  names  of  "  outfit ' '  and  "  lay- 
out," while  they  would  call  a  brigade  a  "shebang." 

The  story  goes  that  General  Polignac,  the  noble 
Frenchman  who  so  generously  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  South  and  served  her  with  distinguished  bravery 
to  the  last,  that  the  general  was  once  accosted  by  a 
bright  eyed  Creole  boy,  who  announced  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  a  furlough,  and  wished  to  know 
where  he  could  find  Colonel  Censir's  "lay-out.  " 

"Colonel  Censir's  what?  "  shouted  the  General,  his 
eyes  bulging  with  astonishment. 

"  Colonel  Censer's  'lay-out,'  "  repeated  the  lad,  it 
belongs  to  your  'shebang.' " 

"Well,  I  hope  to  land  in  h-11,"  ejaculated  Polig- 
nac, who,  when  excited,  sometimes  became  profane, 
"  if  I  know  what  ze  little  diable  mean  !  I  have  been 
educate  all  my  life  in  ze  armee.  I  have  hear  of  ze 
compagnie,  ze  battalion,  ze  brigade,  and  ze  division, 
but  I  agree  to  be  d— n  to  h-11,  if  I  ever  hear  of  ze 
'  lay-out,'  or  ze  '  shebang '  before." 


Once  upon  a  time,  at  a  place  and  date  which 
had,  maybe,  better  not  be  given,  a  gang  of  Confed- 
erate cavalrymen,  of  that  class  which  the  French 
style  "zephyrs,"  and  we  call  "bummers,"  boarded  a 
railway  train  which  had  been  stopped  between  two 
flourishing  cities,  and  began  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  passengers. 

They  were  in  a  great  hurry,  because  they  expect- 
ed every  moment  the  arrival  of  a  detail  of  guards, 
which  would  not  only  interrupt  their  operalions, 
but  make  it  warm  for  them,  if  caught  "in  flagrante." 


There  were  a  number  of  Jews  on  the  train,  m 
route  from  the  more  southern  city  to  buy  goods  in 
the  other  and  more  favorably  located  point,  and 
their  pocket-books  were  well  lined. 

The  bummers  were  prancing  around  in  this 
crowd,  and  "going  through"  the  sorrowful  Hebrews 
in  a  scandalous  way,  when,  it  is  related,  a  long,  lank, 
slab-sided  Michigan  cavalryman,  who  had  been  very 
philosophically  watching  all  that  transpired,  as  if  a 
quite  familiar  scene  to  him,  reached  out  and  grab- 
bed the  most  active  examiner  by  the  jacket  and  said, 
"Hold  on  a  minute,  Reb.,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

"Well,  now  spit  it  out  quick,"  said  the  reb.,  "I 
always  like  to  treat  prisoners  right,  but  I  aint  got 
much  time.  That  d — d,  stuck  up  provost  guard 
will  be  along  d'rectly,  and  we  '11  be  'bleeged  to  quit 
work." 

"I  aint  a  goin'  to  detain  you.  You  see  that  Jew 
sittin'  over  thar.  I  see  him  take  his  pocket-book, 
just  now,  and  stuff  it  under  the  seat.  I  wanted  to 
give  you  the  pint." 

The  reb.  started  off  like  a  shot  out  of  a  shovel, 
but  the  Michigander  pulled  him  back  again.  "I 
do  n't  want  to  be  misunderstood,"  he  said.  "You 
need  n't  think  I'm  a  tryin  to  curry  favor  with  you 
fellows,  becuz  I 'm  a  prisoner.  I  've  fit  you  for  three 
year,  and  I'm  goin'  at  it  agin  as  soon  as  I'm  ex- 
changed, but,  for  all  that,  I  don't  want  to  see  no  d — d 
Jew  defraud  a  soldier.'''' 


Many  excellent  gentleman  were  addicted  just 
before  and  during  the  war— as  many  such  are  at 
all  times — to  rather  intemperate  and  extravagant 
language,  and  made  declarations  which,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  they  could  not  possibly  be  expected 
to  fulfill. 

Just  such  a  man  was  Mr.  C  ,  a  well  to  do,  portly 

merchant,  who  lived  in  a  small  town  in  Southern 
Kentucky  at  the  beginning  of  the  unpleasantness, 
and  was  a  very  violent  and  outspoken  secessionist. 
Indeed,  he  frequently  asserted  that  he  would  shed 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  and  "  die  in  the  last 
ditch,"  before  he  would  ever  consent  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  again  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  town  lived  an  easy-going,  wag- 
gish fellow,  named  Jim  White,  who  was  a  strong 
Union  man,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  C  ,  until  he  had  learned  all  the 

latter's  emphatic  expressions  by  heart.  When  the 
war  grew  warm,  Jim  White  joined  the  Union  army, 
but  Mr.  C  ,  could  not  make  "the  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  enable  him  to  leave  home,"  and  did 
not  join  the  Southern  army. 

In  course  of  time,  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops 
with  whom  was  Jfm  White,  paid  a  visit  to  the  town 
and  called  on  the  more  prominent  rebels  among  the 
citizens  to  "take  the  oath."    All  turned  up  except 

Mr.  C  .    He  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  yet  no 

one  had  seen  him  leave  town.  At  length,  after  long 
and  fruitless  search,  Jim  White  shouted  out: 

"  Have  any  of  you  fellers  ben  a  diggin'  a  las'  ditch 
any  whars  about  here  sence  I  left?" 

"Well,  no,"  they  said,  "Why  did  he  ask  such  a 
question  ?" 

"Becuz,"  he  replied,  "I  'lowed  if  you  had,  we 
mout  find  him  in  thar." 
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A  Bank 

may  fail,  and  yet,  by  wise  management,  regain 
its  credit.  So,  also,  if  wise  counsels  are  fol- 
lowed, the  strength  and  vigor  of  a  failing 
constitution  may  he  restored.  Many  cases 
like  the  following  could  he  cited :  Frank  Lap- 
rise,  Salem  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  says,  that  on 
account  of  impure  blood,  his  whole  constitu- 
tion was  shaken.  After  taking  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla  freely  for  a  month,  his  health  was 
restored,  and  his  original  vigor  regained. 

Speculation 

as  to  what  will  cure  Dyspepsia  vanishes  before 
the  light  of  such  evidence  as  that  furnished 
by  O.  T.  Adams,  Spencer,  O.,  who  says :  "  For 
years  I  suffered  acutely  from  Dyspepsia, 
scarcely  taking  a  meal,  until  within  the  last 
few  months,  without  enduring  the  most  dis- 
tressing pains  of  indigestion.  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla  saved  my  life.  My  appetite  and  diges- 
tion are  good,  and  I  feel  like  a  new  man." 
"Two  bottles  of 

Ayer's  Sar 

saparilla  cured  me  of  Dyspepsia,"  writes  Evan 
Jones,  Nelson,  N.Y.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Beach.Glover, 
Vt.,  writes:  "A  humor  of  the  blood  debili- 
tated me,  and  caused  very  troublesome  scrofu- 
lous bunches  on  my  neck.  Less  than  one  bottle 
of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  restored  my  appe- 
tite and  strength.  It  has  also  greatly  lessened 
the  swellings.  I  am  confident  they  will  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  continued  use  of  the  Sarsa- 
parilla," Irving  Edwards,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  was 
afflicted,  from  boyhood,  with  scrofulous  sore 
throat.  Pour  bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
cured  him,  and  he  has 

Never 

since  been  troubled  with  the  disease. 


Failure 

to  get  the  best  remedy  at  the  outset  involves, 
in  case  of  sickness,  not  only  a  waste  of  money, 
but  useless  suffering.  John  H.  Ward,  9  Tilden 
St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  says:  "Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
cured  me  of  boils,  sores,  and  itches,  which  no 
other  remedy  could  remove.  I  tried  several 
other  so-called  '  sarsaparillas,'  but  received  no 
benefit  from  them."  William  H.  Mulvin,  122 
Northampton  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes  that 

The  Cause 

of  all  his  sufferings,  "  enough  to  kill  a  dozen 
men,"  was  the  failure  of  his  kidneys  and  liver 
to  properly  perform  their  functions.  He  was 
permanently  cured  by  using  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. Mrs.  George  Edwards,  Boston  High- 
lands, Mass.,  was  cured  of  liver  and  bilious 
troubles  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 
Warren  Leland  the  famous  hotel  proprietor  of 
New  York  city,  writes:  "I  have  personally 
used  Ayer's  Sar- 

saparilla 

for  Rheumatism  with  entire  success.  There 
is  no  medicine  in  the  world  equal  to  it  for  the 
cure  of  liver  diseases,  gout,  the  effects  of  high 
living,  and  all  the  various  forms  of  blood  dis- 
eases." Benjamin  Coachman,  Bronson,  Fla., 
writes :  "  I  suffered  for  months  from  debility, 
and  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  my  chest. 
Three  bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  have  made 
a  new  man  of  me.  I  am  entirely  cured." 
Doctor  T.  Porter,  Cerro  Gordo,  Tenn.,  writes : 
"  I  have  prescribed  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  in  my 
practice  for  a  number  of  years,  and  find  its 
action  admirable."    It  never 

Fails 

to  vitalize  the  blood  and  expel  impurities. 


Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  AND  COMPANY, 

LOWELL,  MASS.,  XT.  S.  A. 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Price,  $1.00;  Six  Bottles  for  $6.00. 
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BEDDO'S  KENTUCKY 

BICYCLE 

■A.GKE]3>TCrsr, 

No.  422  Fourth  Avenue,       LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

COLUMBIA,  RUDGE,  AND  AMERICAN  CLUB 

BICYCLES  AND  TRICYCLES. 


A  large  stock  of  New  and  Second-hand  Machines.  Nickeling 
and  Enameling  and  all  kinds  of  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 
CHILDREN'S  TRICYCLES.  Bicycles  and  Tricycles  to 
rent.   Send  two  cent  stamp  for  32-page  catalogue. 


DR.  PEIRO,  who  has  devoted  t\vcnty-three  years  to  the  special  consideration  and 
treatment  of  Chronic  and  Acute  Catarrh, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  is  the  founder 
of  the  American  Oxygen  Company,  for  the  production  of  that  wonderful  and  delight- 
ful healing  remedy,  used  by  Inhalation,  so  widely  known  as  the 

OXYGEN  TREATMENT 

for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever, 
Catarrh,  Nervous  Prostration,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  a  stamp  for  the  Oxygen  Manual,"  an  interesting  book  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages,  containing  Four  Colored  Plates.  Address 

DR.  F.  L.  PEIRO,  85  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Chicago 

.  •  ft: 


We  refer  by  permission  to  a  few  of  our  patrons ! 

Sen.  C.  H.  Howard,  -  -  Chicago. 
.  W.Nixon,  M.D.,-       -       -  Chic-- 


ihicago. 


Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon, 
F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  - 
Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D.. 


N.  B. — Our  Oxygen  treatment  is  safely  sent  any  where  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
umd  Europe  try  Erjyress.  Easy  plain  and  complete  directions  accompany  each  treatment 
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*  *  «  TIi!s  marvelous  hou°e  has  been  bnilt  more  than 
300  times  from  our  p'ans ;  it  is  so  well  planned  that  it  affords 
ample  room  even  for  a  large  family.  1st  fi  or  shown 
shove;  on  2d  floor  are  4  bod  rooms  and  in  attic  2  more. 
1'lenty  of  Closets.    The  whole  warmed  by  oae  chimney. 

Lanre  illustrations  and  full  description  of  the  above 
as  well  as  ol  39  other  houses,  ranging  in  cos*  from  $400  up 
to  $6,500,  maybeiound  in  "Shoppelt.'s  Modern  Low- 
Cost  Hofsks,"  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  showing  also 
how  to  select  Rites,  get  loans,  &c.  Sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of50e.  Stamps  taken,  or  send  S 1  bill  and  we  willre- 
t'irnthechan&re.  Address,  Bpilding  Plax  Association, 
(Mention  this  Paper.)         2i  Beekman  St.,  (Box.  2702,)  N.  Y 


NEWSPAPER 

jflpVERTlSIMQ 


A  book  of  100  pages. 
The  best  book  for  an 
advertiser  to  con- 
sult, be  he  experi- 
enced or  otherwise. 
It  contains  lists  of  newspapers  and  estimates 
ofthe  cost  of  advertising.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  in  itthe  in- 
formation he  requires,  while  forhim  who  will 
invest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  so  by  slight  changes  easily  arrived  at  by  cor- 
respondence. 149  editions  have  been  issued. 
Sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  RO  WELL  &  CO., 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
(10  Spruce  St.  Printing  House  Sq.),  New  York. 

Gk  J\  STIYEBS, 

DENTIST, 

CORNER  FIFTH  AND  WALNUT, 


PURE  GAS  ADMINISTERED. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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I  Want  AGENTS  to  Sat 

THE 

MISSOURI 
STEAM 

Washer 

Men  and  Women  of  good  character  and  intelligence 
Exclusive  Territory  Guaranteed.  A  weeks'  trial  of 
sample  Washer  on  liberal  terms.  It  i  s  a  great  1  abor, 
clothes  and  soap  saver.  A  thousand  per  cent,  the  best 
Washer  in  the  world,  and  pays  capable  agents  BIG 
money.  Intrinsic  merit  makes  it  a  phenominal  suc- 
cess everywhere.  For  Illustrated  circular  and  .terms 
of  agency,  address,  J.  WORTH,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 


WHEAT  Baking 


TRADEMARK 


57  .  It  contains  no  injurious 
"  ingredients. 

It  leaves  no  deleterious 
substances  in  the  bread 
as  all  pure  grape  Cream 
of  Tartar  and  Alum  Pow- 
ders do. 

It  restores  to  the  Flour 
the  highly  important  con- 
stituents rejected  in  the 
bran  of  the  Wheat. 
It  makes  a  better  and 
^      hsmterjbiscuit^than  any 


r,      v,"'^1""  mail  ai 

other  Baking  Powder. 
MARTIN  KALBFLEISCH'S  SONS. 
Established  1829.  NEW  YORK, 


SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 


OUR  OWN  MAKE,  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 


JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 

SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 
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D.  NEEDHAM'S  SONS, 

PCEE  RED  CLOVER  BLOSSOSS, 

AND 

Fluid  and  Solid  Extracts 

Of  the  Bloi*om  cure  Cancer.  Rheuma- 
tism, Suit  Rheum,  CatxTh.Wboopii  g- 
Cough,  Conatipat'on,  Piles,  DjS|>ep«ia 
Sick  Headache,  etc.  Send  for  circular* 

116, 118  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


WORK  SHOPS 

WITHOUT  STEAM  POWER 

BY  USING  OUTFITS  OF 

BARNES'  PAT.  FOOT  POWEH 

machinery  can  compete  with 
steam  power.  Sold  on  trial.' 
Metal  and  woodworkers  send  for 
prices.  Ulustr'd  catalogue  free. 
W.  F.  A  .  Jno.  Baruem  Co. 

IKockford,  111. 
Address  No   421  Ruby  St. 

S CALLS 


Satisfactory  reference  jriven.  For  illustrated  Book, 
■rfdress  OSGOOD  St  CO.,BINCH AMTON.N. Y 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  PERRYVILLE. 


ON  the  30th  day  of  August,  1862,  General 
Buell's  army  was  distributed  over  an  area 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  one  hundred 
miles,  and  had  been  looking  toward  Chatta- 
nooga as  the  objective  point  of  its  future  move- 
ments. General  Kirby  Smith  had  moved  into 
Kentucky  with  a  large  Confederate  force,  and 
the  Federal  Government  had  only  raw  levies 
to  oppose  him.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  had  been  cut,  and  now  General  Bragg 
suddenly  moved  toward  Middle  Tennessee. 
On  August  30th  General  Buell  issued  orders 
to  his  widely-distributed  army  to  concentrate  at 
Murfreesboro. 

This  movement  was  executed  simultaneously 
by  the  various  parts  of  the  army,  and  on 
September  5th  Buell's  whole  force,  coming  in 
by  four  roads,  was  in  position  at  Murfreesboro, 
ready  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  executed  movements  in  the  war. 
All  the  men  and  all  the  supplies  were  pulled 
together  as  by  a  string,  and  seemed  to  drop 
into  the  new  position  as  if  by  magic.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  this  remarkable  movement 
would  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  war. 

Bragg  did  not  give  battle  where  it  was  ex- 
pected, but  pushed  on  into  Kentucky,  and 
Buell  pushed  on  after  him  by  forced  marches, 
leaving  Nashville  strongly  garrisoned.  In  the 
mean  time  Nelson  had  been  defeated  and 
routed,  and  himself  wounded,  at  Richmond, 
Kentucky,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  was  not 
very  well  known  in  our  hard-pressed  army. 
Bragg  turned  off  to  the  right  and  made  toward 
Bardstown,  and  Buell's  jaded  army  was  di- 
verted to  the  left,  struck  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
mouth  ot  Salt  River,  and  thence  hastened  to 
Louisville. 

The  situation  at  Louisville  was  not  unlike 
that  at  Washington  after  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  The  belief  was  entertained 
by  many  that  Bragg  would  capture  the  city, 
and  not  a  few  had  removed  their  money  and 
Vol.  I.— 9. 


valuables  across  the  Ohio  River,  not  overas- 
sured  that  Bragg  might  not  follow  them  to  the 
lakes.  Nelson  had  sworn  a  mighty  oath  that 
he  would  hold  the  city  so  long  as  a  house  re- 
mained standing,  or  a  soldier  was  alive,  and  ho 
had  issued  an  order  that  all  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  non-combatants  should  leave  the 
place  and  seek  safety  in  Indiana.  He  had  only 
raw  troops  and  convalescent  veterans,  and  few 
citizens  believed  that  he  could  hold  out  against 
an  attack.  Buell's  arrival  changed  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs.  The  uncertain  defensive  sud- 
denly gave  way  to  an  aggressive  offensive  atti- 
tude, and  speculation  turned  from  whether 
Bragg  would  capture  Louisville  to  whether 
Buell  would  capture  Bragg. 

Buell's  headquarters  were  established  at  the 
old  Gait  House,  in  Louisville.  In  the  room  in 
which  the  Adjutant-General's  office  was  con- 
ducted I  was  seated  at  my  desk,  and  chanced 
to  be  addressing  a  communication  to  General 
Nelson..  1  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol-shot in  the  hall,  and  I  hastened  out  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  shot.  I  saw  General  Nelson 
reeling  toward  General  Buell's  room,  and  heard 
the  exclamation  from  the  hurriedly-following 
throng  that  General  Davis  had  shot  him.  A 
few  hours  later  I  saw  Nelson  lying  dead  from 
the  fatal  shot.  But  a  few  days  later,  as  I  was 
mounting  my  horse  to  join  General  Buell  on 
the  march,  a  message  came  to  me,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  beside  Davis,  in  his  room,  to 
receive  a  communication  for  my  chief.  I  had 
seen  Nelson  dead,  and  I  thought  that  Davis, 
too,  looked  like  a  dead  man.  He  was  the  most 
unhappy  looking  person  I  ever  saw,  although 
he  showed  no  sign  of  agitated  emotion.  I 
retired  from  his  room  more  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  awe  of  death  than  when  I 
turned  away  from  the  dead  form  of  Nelson. 
The  details  of  the  difficulty  between  Nelson 
and  Davis  have  been  minutely  described,  with 
some  variance,  by  eye-witnesses;  but  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence 
have  not  been  made  public.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  have  always  suspected  that  a  strong  hand 
took  hold  of  the  situation  promptly  and  smoth- 
ered the  fires  that  I  thought,  for  a  few  hours, 
would  certainly  burst  into  a  flame  of  resent- 
ment. 

Probably  no  city  or  town  in  the  country  has 
so  completely  obliterated  the  traces  of  war  as 
Louisville.  Yet  Louisville,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing,  was  an  intrenched  city. 
The  rifle-pits  ran  across  Fourth  Street,  just 
south  of  Kentucky,  where  now  stand,  and  for 
a  long  distance  southward  stand,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  residences  of  Louisville.  Visi- 
tors to  the  Southern  Exposition  standing  in  the 
east  gallery  see,  at  a  short  distance  from  them, 
an  elevation  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an 
earth-work.  The  race-course,  the  fair-grounds, 
and  many  dwellings  reached  by  street-cars  are 
south  of  it,  but  in  1862  this  was  the  farthest 
fortified  outpost.  The  city  has  stretched  far 
out  beyond  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  but  that 
peaceful  and  beautiful  city  of  the  dead,  even 
where  the  long  rows  of  neatly  arranged  head- 
stones now  give  the  brief  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  dead  subsequently  buried 
there,  was  then  marred  by  the  rude  earth- 
works of  the  advanced  line  of  fortification. 
From  every  part  of  Louisville  these  things 
have  faded  away  like  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers 
who  then  thronged  her  streets.  As  a  base  of 
operations  Louisville  was  at  all  times  familiar 
with  the  war,  but  she  was  accustomed  to  look- 
ing at  the  actual  operations  of  the  war  through 
her  field-glasses.  This  time  she  was  a  partici- 
pant, and  when  afterward  stately  dwellings 
reared  themselves  upon  her  trenches  they  de- 
stroyed the  work  of  some  of  her  best  citizens, 
who  not  overwillingly  handled  the  pick  and 
the  spade  in  those  stormy  days. 

Buell's  army  marched  from  Louisville  in 
three  columns  on  parallel  lines.  McCook  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  Gilbert  the  center,  Crit- 
tenden the  right  wing,  and  Thomas  was  sec- 
ond in  command,  and  charged  with  bringing 
up  the  right.  On  approaching  Perryville,  it 
was  learned  that  Bragg  might  concentrate  his 
forces  there,  and  Buell  at  once  arranged  his 
order  of  battle.  On  October  7,  1862,  Buell 
designated  positions  for  his  three  corps  for  the 
purpose  of  a  general  attack  the  next  day. 
McCook  could  not  reach  his  position  in  time; 
Crittenden  went  out  of  his  way  to  obtain 
water,  and  the  plan  had  to  be  changed  for  an 
attack  on  October  9th. 


The  country  through  which  Buell's  army 
marched  is  almost  destitute  of  water,  but  at 
Perryville  a  stream  flowed  between  the  con- 
tending armies,  and  access  to  that  water  was 
equally  important  to  both  armies.  Buell 
marched  with  the  center  corps,  and  the  ad- 
vance reached  this  stream  on  the  evening  of 
October  7th.  From  that  time  until  the  stream 
was  crossed  there  was  constant  fighting  for 
access  to  it,  and  the  only  restriction  on  this 
fighting  was  that  it  should  not  bring  on  an 
engagement  until  the  time  for  the  general 
attack  should  arrive.  An  incident  will  illus- 
trate the  scarcity  of  water.  I  obtained  a  can- 
teenful ;  and  about  dark  on  October  7th,  after 
giving  myself  a  good  brushing  and  a  couple 
of  dry  rubs  without  feeling  much  cleaner,  a 
careless  announcement  that  I  was  about  to 
take  a  tin-dipper  bath  brought  General  Buell 
out  of  his  tent  with  a  rather  mandatory  sug- 
gestion that  I  pour  the  water  back  into  my 
canteen  and  save  it  for  an  emergency.  The 
emergency  did  not  come  to  me,  but  on  the 
morning  of  October  9th  that  same  water  helped 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  some  wounded  men 
who  lay  out  between  the  two  armies. 

At  Buell's  headquarters,  on  the  8th,  prepara- 
tions were  going  on  for  the  intended  attack, 
and  the  information  was  eagerly  waited  for 
that  Crittenden  had  reached  his  position  on 
the  right.  Fighting  for  water  went  on  in  our 
front,  and  it  was  understood  that  it  extended 
all  along  the  line,  but  no  battle  was  expected 
that  day.  McCook  was  at  Buell's  headquar- 
ters in  the  morning,  and  received,  I  presume, 
some  oral  instructions  regarding  the  contem- 
plated attack.  It  was  understood  that  care 
would  be  taken  not  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement,  and  no  importance  was  attached 
to  the  sounds  that  reached  us  of  artillery- 
firing  at  the  front  of  the  center. 

McCook's  people  pushed  the  struggle  for 
water  too  far,  or  became  over  zealous  in  resist- 
ing the  like  effort  on  the  other  side,  or  were 
attacked  in  force,  and  a  battle  came  on.  To 
the  public  mind  this  battle  has  always  had  a 
mystery  about  it. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Commission, 
General  Buell  remarks  that  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  so  severe  an  engagement 
could  have  taken  place  within  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  his  headquarters  without  his  knowl- 
edge. After  commenting  on  his  arrangements 
for  the  attack  next  day,  and  the  dependence  of 
a  commander  on  his  distant  subordinates  for 
information,  he  says: 
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"I  received,  with  astonishment,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  severe  fighting  that  commenced 
at  two  o'clock.  Not  a  musket-shot  had  been 
heard,  nor  did  the  sound  of  artillery  indicate 
any  thing  like  a  battle.  This  was  probably 
caused  by  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
which  broke  the  sound,  and  by  the  heavy  wind, 
which  it  appears  blew  from  the  right  to  the 
left  during  the  day." 

In  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  General 
Buell  again  says: 

"At  four  o'clock,  however,  Major- General 
McCook's  aid-de-camp  arrived  and  reported  to 
me  that  the  General  was  sustaining  a  severe 
attack,  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand unless  reinforced  —  that  his  flanks  were 
already  giving  way.  He  added,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, that  the  left  corps  had  actually  been 
engaged  in  a  severe  battle  for  several  hours. 
It  was  so  difficult  to  credit  the  latter  that  I 
thought  there  must  be  some  misapprehension 
in  regard  to  the  former." 

General  Buell  had  received  a  hurt,  and  was 
riding  in  an  ambulance.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
been  able  to  ride  his  horse  without  great  pain, 
he  would  have  been  up  and  down  the  whole 
line  all  day,  for  his  staff  knew  only  too  well 
his  hard  riding  under  such  circumstances.  Of 
course,  the  young  officers  of  the  staff,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  were  not  taken  into  conference  by 
General  Buell,  but  we  all  knew  that  the  sub- 
ject of  attention  that  morning  was  the  where- 
abouts of  Crittenden's  corps,  and  the  placing  it 
in  position  on  the  right  for  the  general  en- 
gagement that  was  to  be  brought  on  as  soon 
as  the  army  was  in  line.  "We  all  saw  McCook 
going  serenely  away  like  a  general  carrying 
his  orders  with  him,  and  only  anxious  for  the 
future  of  his  command. 

In  the  afternoon  we  moved  out  for  a  posi- 
tion nearer  Crittenden,  as  I  inferred  from  the 
direction  taken.  A  message  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  center  to  General  Buell,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Colonel  James  B.  Pry,  our 
Chief  of  Staff,  called  me  up,  and  sent  me  with 
an  order  to  General  Gilbert,  commanding  the 
center  corps,  to  send  at  once  two  brigades  to 
reinforce  General  McCook,  commanding  the 
left  corps.  And  this  is  how  I  came  to  be  a 
witness  to  some  of  the  curious  features  of 
Perryville. 

I  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  at  the 
left,  and  Colonel  Fry  did  not  inform  me.  He 
told  me  what  to  say  to  General  Gilbert,  and  to 
go  fast,  and,  taking  one  of  the  general's  order- 
lies with  me,  I  started  on  my  errand.    I  found 


General  Gilbert  at  the  front,  and  as  he  had  no 
staff-officer  at  hand  at  the  moment,  he  asked 
me  to  go  to  General  Shoeppf,  a  division  com- 
mander, with  the  order.  I  found  Schoeppf 
riding  in  an  ambulance  in  a  corn-field.  I 
have  read  that  at  about  this  time  General 
Schoeppf,  ff^d  by  the  din  of  battle  on  the 
left,  was  weeping  with  rage  because  he  was  not 
permitted  to  carry  his  division  to  the  rescue. 
He  was  not  weeping  when  I  saw  him;  he 
seemed  to  be  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  and 
he  made  no  comment  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  ordered  to  go  with  his  two  brigades.  The 
din  of  battle  on  the  left  was  not  audible  to 
me,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  it.  At  that 
moment  I  was  still  uninformed  of  the  neces- 
sity for  reinforcing  the  left. 

My  mission  was  to  convey  an  order  to 
General  Gilbert,  but  I  had  got  into  business. 
Schoeppf  detached  two  brigades,  and  they 
started  to  the  left,  and  he  told  me  I  had  bet- 
ter go  ahead  and  find  out  where  they  were  to 
go.  There  was  no  sound  to  direct  me,  and  as 
I  tried  to  take  an  air  line  I  passed  outside 
the  Federal  lines  and  was  overtaken  by  a 
cavalry  officer,  who  gave  me  the  pleasing 
information  that  I  was  riding  toward  the  ene- 
my's lines.  Now  up  to  this  time  I  had  heard 
no  sound  of  battle;  I  had  heard  no  artillery 
in  front  of  me,  and  no  heavy  infantry-firing. 
I  rode  back  and  passed  behind  the  cavalry 
regiment  in  the  woods,  and  started  in  the 
direction  indicated  to  me  by  the  officer  who 
called  me  back.  At  some  distance  I  overtook 
an  ambulance  train,  urged  to  their  best  speed 
in  my  direction,  and  then  I  knew  something 
serious  was  up,  and  this  was  the  first  intima- 
tion I  had  that  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of 
the  war  was  at  that  moment  raging  almost 
within  my  sight. 

Directed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  am- 
bulances I  made  another  detour,  and  pushing 
on  at  greater  speed  I  suddenly  turned  into  a 
road,  and  there  before  me,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  the  battle  of  Perryville  burst  into 
view,  and  the  roar  of  the  artillery  and  the 
continuous  rattle  of  the  musketry  first  broke 
upon  my  ear.  It  was  the  finest  spectacle  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it 
fixed  me  with  astonishment.  It  was  like  tear- 
ing away  a  curtain  from  the  front  of  a  great 
picture.  It  was  like  the  sudden  bursting  of  a 
thunder-cloud  when  the  sky  in  front  seems 
serene  and  clear.  I  had  seen  an  unlooked  for 
storm  at  sea,  with  hardly  a  moment's  notice, 
hurl  itself  out  of  the  clouds  and  lash  the 
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ocean  into  a  foam  of  wild  rage.  But  here 
there  was  not  the  warning  of  an  instant.  At 
one  bound  my  horse  carried  me  from  stillness 
into  the  uproar  of  battle.  One  turn  from  a 
lonely  bridle-path  through  the  woods  brought 
.me  face  to  face  with  the  great  w<l  bloody 
struggle  of  thousands  of  men.  Some  one  once 
said  that  the  extremes  of  human  experience 
might  be  met  by  passing  from  Wall  Street 
some  hot  and  exciting  day  and  gliding  up  the 
Hudson  in  a  boat  and  reading  the  Culprit 
Pay  beneath  the  shadow  of  old  Crownest  it- 
self. But  notwithstanding  it  was  war  times, 
and  armed  men  and  skirmishers  were  all 
about  us,  this  sudden  development  of  battle 
was  a  more  striking  meeting  of  extremes  than 
any  such  ordinary  vicissitude  of  experience. 

I  rode  down  the  road,  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion  and  the 
grave  importance  of  my  tidings,  but  just  as 
I  jerked  up  in  front  of  General  McCook,  I 
received  an  impression  that  has  always  been 
the  most  vivid  in  my  recollections  of  Perry- 
ville.  My  rapid  approach  excited  the  curiosity 
of  a  soldier,  who,  standing  near  McCook,  was 
just  capping  his  gun.  He  dropped  the  butt 
of  his  musket  on  the  ground,  threw  his  head 
forward  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if  listening 
intently,  and  at  the  instant  dropped  his  gun, 
clapped  both  hands  to  his  face,  gave  a  wild 
howl,  and  went  dancing  off  the  road  in  a  most 
absurd  fashion.  A  buck-shot  had  passed  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  through  his  cheek.  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  ludicrous  appearance  of 
the  man,  and  his  strange  antics  came  into  my 
mind  in  the  midst  of  the  most  painful  scenes 
I  witnessed. 

I  think  what  I  told  General  McCook  lifted 
something  off  his  mind.  He  looked  relieved, 
and  he  told  me  to  remain  on  the  ground  and 
he  would  send  a  message  back  by  me.  Just 
then  I  noticed  an  occurrence  that  has  often 
since  made  me  doubt  the  accuracy  of  state- 
ments of  men  who  are  not  informed  of  all 
the  events  of  a  battle.  I  had  left  the  rein- 
forcements far  back  on  the  road;  I  had  rid- 
den as  fast  as  a  good  horse  could  carry  me; 
I  had  just  arrived  and  delivered  my  infor- 
mation, and  had  hastened  to  dismount  to 
hurry  off  a  note  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  when 
a  fresh  battery  whirled  past  me  into  'position 
and  a  brigade  of  infantry  came  cheering  down 
the  lane  at  the  double  time  and  ran  beyond 
me  into  the  position  opened  for  them  in  line. 
I  was  astonished  at  their  quick  arrival,  and 
thought  I  must  have  taken  a  fearfully  round- 


about route  to  reach  McCook's  battle  ground. 
They  must  have  come  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  or  I  must  have  gone  miles  to  the  rear. 
Fortunately  I  had  reached  the  ground  an  in- 
stant sooner  than  they,  and  so  I  thought  the 
least  absurd  thing  to  do  was  to  let  the  mutter 
drop.  In  letting  it  drop  I  failed  to  learn  for 
a  long  time  that,  before  I  carried  up  the  order 
for  reinforcements,  Gilbert  had  responded  to 
the  call  of  McCook,  and  had  sent  over  some 
reinforcements  before  I  reached  Gilbert's  po- 
sition, and  that  it  was  these  troops,  who  started 
long  before  me,  and  not  the  troops  I  saw  start, 
who  went  into  action  with  such  unlooked  for 
promptness. 

Waiting  for  news  to  carry  back,  I  saw  and 
heard  some  of  the  unhappy  occurrences  of  Per- 
ryville.  I  saw  young  Forman  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  company  of  the  Fifteenth  Ken- 
tucky regiment  withdrawn  to  make  way  for 
the  reinforcements,  and,  as  they  silently  passed 
me,  they  seemed  to  stagger  and  reel  like  men 
who  had  been  beating  against  a  great  storm. 
Forman  had  the  colors  in  his  hand,  and  he  and 
several  of  his  handful  of  men  had  hand  upon 
the  breast  and  their  lips  apart  as  though  they 
had  difficulty  in  breathing.  They  filed  into  a 
field  and  without  thought  of  shot  or  shell  they 
lay  down  on  the  ground  apparently  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion.  I  joined  a  mounted  group 
about  a  young  officer,  and  heard  Rumsey 
Wing,  afterward  minister  to  Ecuador,  telling 
of  Jackson's  death  and  the  scattering  of  the 
raw  division  he  commanded.  I  remembered 
how  I  had  gone  up  to  Shiloh  with  Terrell's 
battery  in  a  small  steamer,  and  how,  as  the 
first  streak  of  daylight  came,  Terrell,  sitting  on 
the  deck  near  me,  had  recited  a  line  about  the 
beauty  of  the  dawn,  and  had  wondered  how 
the  day  wTould  close  upon  us  all — and  I  asked 
about  Terrell,  who  now  commanded  a  brigade. 
He  had  been  carried  to  the  rear  to  die.  I 
thought  of  the  accomplished,  good  and  brave 
Parsons — whom  I  had  seen  knocked  down 
seven  times  in  a  fight  with  a  bigger  man  at 
West  Point  without  ever  a  thought  of  quitting 
so  long  as  he  could  get  up,  and  who  lived  to 
take  orders  in  the  church  and  die  at  Memphis 
of  the  yellow  fever,  ministering  to  the  last  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  his  parishioners — and 
I  asked  about  Parson's  battery.  His  raw  in- 
fantry support  had  broken,'  and,  stunned 
by  the  disaster  he  thought  had  overtaken 
the  whole  army,  he  stood  by  his  guns  until 
every  horse  and  every  man  had  gone,  and 
with  the  enemy  almost  touching  him,  and  had 
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been  dragged  away  by  one  of  his  men  who 
had  come  back  to  rescue  him.  His  battery  was 
a  wreck,  and  no  one  knew  then  where  he  was. 
And  so  the  news  came  in  of  men  I  knew  and 
men  with  friends  around  me. 

But  the  reinforcements  brought  new  spirit 
to  the  jaded  line  of  troops  which  held  their 
position,  and  while  I  waited,  the  whole  of  Mc- 
Cook's  line  as  far  as  I  could  see  advanced  and 
seemed  to  be  maintaining  the  ground  as  it  was 
gained.  I  thought  things  looked  pretty  well, 
and  I  asked  General  McCook  if  he  had  any 
message  to  send.  He  told  me  to  go  back  and 
tell  General  Buell  he  thought  he  was  all  right 
and  could  hold  his  ground. 

One  of  General  Buell's  orderlies  had  gone 
to  the  front  with  me.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
well-known  Anderson  troop,  composed  of  some 
of  the  best  young  men  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
I  fancy,  had  little  notion  of  what  they  were 
facing  when  they  enlisted,  but  who,  when  they 
discovered  the  rough  experience  of  the  ranks, 
met  the  situation  like  earnest  men  and  good 
soldiers.  Many  of  them  have  since  shown  in 
important  positions  the  high  qualities  that 
made  them  exemplary  and  efficient  soldiers  in 
the  war.  The  name  of  my  friend  E.  P.  "Wil- 
son is  borne  on  the  banners  of  the  "  Queen  and 
Crescent"  route  all  over  the  South.  He  rode 
out  of  the  Anderson  troop  into  railroad  prom- 
inence. The  man  who  rode  up  with  me  at 
Perry ville  was  a  thickset  youth,  cool  and 
brave,  but  not  overfond  of  exertion.  If  his 
name  was  not  in  every  Pennsylvanian's  head, 
it  was  on  the  head  of  half  the  men  of  Phila- 
delphia. A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  that  city, 
and,  stepping  out  of  the  Continental  Hotel,  I 
saw  the  name  of  Oakford  still  proclaiming  itself 
inseparably  associated  with  the  hats  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  entered  the  store  and  there  was 
my  comrade,  older  and  stouter,  and  much 
brisker  than  he  was  before  the  battle  of  Per- 
ryville.  Oakford  and  I  had  an  amusing  time 
for  a  while,  but  he  told  me  on  my  visit  to  him 
that,  after  a  certain  moment,  I  had  a  much  bet- 
ter time  than  he  did.  When  we  left  General 
McCook  we  found  that  the  shells  of  the  enemy 
chanced  to  fall  just  where  we  had  to  pass,  and 
on  this  account  several  ladened  wagons  had 
been  hastily  abandoned  there.  We  made  a 
run  for  it,  but  Oakford  being  poorly  mounted 
came  near  being  blown  up  with  a  wagon  load 
of  knapsacks.  We  got  through,  but  eventually 
parted  company,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  later 
in  the  evening  I  lay  down  among  my  friends 
on  my  own  blankets,  while  Oakford,  without 


any  blankets,  endeavored  to  find  repose  among 
the  enemy.  He  was  paroled,  but  he  told  me 
that  he  still  shivered  at  the  narrow  escape  he 
made  from  having  to  walk  out  of  Kentucky 
with  General  Bragg. 

As  I  rode  back  to  General  Buell's  position 
on  the  mai^oad,  I  saw  the  great  yellow  moon 
rising  out  of  the  tops  of  the  hills  I  had  left, 
and  across  its  face  and  through  the  back- 
ground of  dark  blue  sky,  from  opposite  direc- 
tions I  saw  the  shells  of  opposing  batteries 
cross  and  fall  like  meteors  toward  either  line. 
It  was  a  beautiful  view — the  enchantment  of 
which  was  considerably  heightened  by  dis- 
tance. 

While  I  was  reporting  to  General  Buell  how 
well  things  were  looking  at  McCook's  front, 
stout  Oakford,  riding  to  the  ground  where  we 
had  left  General  McCook,  rode  into  the  Con- 
federate lines  and  was  captured.  The  beauti- 
ful moon  I  had  paused  to  admire,  and  which  I 
thought  illumined  the  good-night  salutations 
of  the  artillery,  and  would  roll  serenely  over 
the  resting  armies,  was,  as  it  turned  out,  at  that 
moment  furnishing  light  for  the  latest  move- 
ment of  our  left,  which  was  to  swing  back 
until  the  place  where  I  had  seen  some  of  the 
events  of  the  day  was  ours  no  longer. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  write  of  Perryville  as 
one  familiar  with  all  its  history.  Fur  only  a  part 
of  the  time  I  was  where  the  conflict  was  going 
on,  and,  waiting  near  a  given  place  for  instruc- 
tions, I  made  no  extended  observations.  I  tell 
only  what  I  remember  of  what  I  saw  and 
heard  there.  I  saw  and  heard  enough,  how- 
ever, to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  was  a  dread- 
ful struggle.  It  was  not  a  long  fight;  but  on 
the  Federal  side  more  than  nine  hundred  men 
lay  dead,  and  within  a  few  score  of  three 
thousand  lay  wounded  on  the  field.  The  next 
morning,  in  carrying  some  orders,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  ride  along  the  front  of  conflict  the  day 
before,  and  saw  the  wounded  of  both  armies  in 
places  almost  side  by  side.  Here  it  was  that 
the  prudent  admonition  of  General  Buell  con- 
cerning the  water  I  proposed  to  waste  in 
washing  my  face  enabled  me  to  moisten  the 
parched  lips  of  suffering  wounded  men.  All 
the  army  did  not  know  it,  but  when  General 
Buell  was  relieved  his  army  lost  a  commander 
who  never  forgot,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  consider  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his 
men. 

There  are  persons  now  living  who  might 
write  an  interesting  account  of  certain  move- 
ments in  the  first  few  days  after  Perryville.  It 
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is  not  likely  the  account  will  be  written  by  any 
of  those  best  informed,  for  probably  they  all  re- 
gret, as  some  have  frankly  regretted,  the  occur- 
rences. But,  yielding  to  a  clamor  that  had  a  po- 
litical rather  than  a  military  purpose  in  view, 
there  was  a  movement  set  on  foot  that  came 
very  near  a  conspiracy  to  depose  Buell  from  his 
command.  I  heard  something  of  it  about  the 
time  General  Buell  was  relieved,  but  I  heard 
more  of  it  a  few  years  ago  in  a  Sunday  even- 
ing street-corner  conversation,  when  a  gentle- 
man who  now  occupies  a  most  distinguished 
position  gave  me  some  details,  and  told  me 
that  under  the  law  applicable  to  such  cases  he 
thought  he  might  have  been  shot  for  his  small 
participation  in  the  matter  without  any  great 
violation  of  military  justice.  But  these  things 
are  all  passed  away,  and  the  dignified  reserve 


of  General  Buell  through  many  years  of  what 
his  friends  consider  injustice  and  ingratitude, 
has  commended  him  even  to  those  who  were 
most  active  in  opposing  the  policy  he  pursued 
in  his  share  of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

After  the  battle  at  Perryville,  General 
Bragg's  army  hastened  out  of  Kentucky,  and 
General  Buell's  army  followed  to  a  given 
point  and  then  was  directed  toward  Nashville. 
Contemporaneous  criticism  at  the  South  saw  no 
reason  why  Bragg  did  not  whip  the  Federals, 
and  hold  Kentucky.  Criticism  at  the  North 
could  not  understand  why  Buell  did  not  capture 
the  whole  of  Bragg's  army  and  carry  it  back 
to  Louisville.  Probably  history  will  say  that 
Bragg  and  Buell  each  conceived  and  well  exe- 
cuted very  considerable  plans  which  were 
frustrated  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 

J.  M.  Wright. 
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THE  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  has 
given  rise  to  what  has  been  called  "con- 
flict literature."  It  is  asserted  that  the  cos- 
mogony in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  sharply  an- 
tagonized by  modern  science,  especially  by 
astronomy  and  geology.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  the  teachings  of 
science,  to  the  full  extent  in  which  they  are 
true,  coincide  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

Three  methods  of  treating  this  problem 
have  been  proposed.  It  is  suggested,  first,  that 
facts  well  established  by  natural  science  flatly 
contradict  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation; 
hence,  the  facts  must  be  accepted  and  Moses 
must  be  repudiated.  This  is  the  thought  of 
vulgar  unbelief.  Secondly,  science  and  the 
Bible  can  not  be  reconciled;  but  the  testimony 
of  both  is  to  be  received,  the  science  being  true 
to  the  reason  and  the  Bible  true  to  Christian 
faith.  Inasmuch  as  reason  and  faith  belong  to 
different  species  of  intelligence,  the  contradic- 
tion ought  not  to  disturb  any  body's  peace  of 
mind.  This  is  the  theory  of  Wagner.  But 
it  rests  on  a  distinction  between  reason  and 
faith  which  has  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
either.  Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  the  find- 
ings of  a  perfected  scientific  cosmology  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  Bible  rightly  interpret- 
ed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  works  of  God  in  crea- 
tion and  providence  are  in  harmony  with  his 


inspired  word.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
Christian  philosopher.  In  a  manifesto  drawn 
up  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
1865,  signed  by  over  six  hundred  gentlemen, 
many  of  them  eminent  for  scientific  attain- 
ments, they  declare  that  "it  is  impossible  for 
the  word  of  God  as  written  in  the  book  of  na- 
ture and  God's  word  written  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  contradict  one  another,  however  much 
they  may  appear  to  differ." 

A  survey  of  the  common  ground  occupied 
by  natural  science  and  Christian  theology,  and 
a  review  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen,  lead  to  the  expectation  that  these  re- 
sults will  continually  occur:  First,  apparent 
inconsistencies  between  nature  and  revelation 
will  be  sufficiently  reconciled.  Next,  accepted 
solutions  of  certain  outstanding  problems  will 
be  abandoned  for  solutions  that  rest  upon  a 
surer  basis.  And,  further,  new  questions  de- 
manding attention  will  emerge  from  progres- 
sive knowledge  and  discovery;  hence,  the  end 
of  the  controversy  is  not  in  sight. 

An  examination  of  this  literature  will  show, 
still  further,  that  much  confusion  of  thought 
has  arisen  from  the  misuse  of  terms.  For  ex- 
ample, it  ought  not  to  be  said  that  there  is  a 
conflict  pending  between  science  and  the  Bible. 
Our  distinguished  countryman,  the  late  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  earnestly  rejected  that  idea. 
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Taking  the  word  science  in  the  sense  of  a 
perfected  and  unerring  scientia,  or  knowledge 
of  God's  works,  and  then  taking  the  Bible  in 
its  exact  meaning,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
any  disagreement  between  them.  The  works 
of  God  and  his  word  must,  by  an  invincible 
necessity,  be  at  one.  The  contention  is  either 
personal  or  dogmatic.  The  personal  debate  is 
among  disputants  who,  though  professing  to 
be  philosophers,  are  in  error  as  to  the  find- 
ings of  science,  or  who,  though  professing  to 
be  theologians,  do  yet  misunderstand  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  dispute  between  dogmas 
the  antagonism  lies  between  certain  unsound 
views  and  principles  which  are  derived 
from  imperfect  observation  and  experience  on 
the  one  hand,  and  certain  unsound  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  on  the  other.  We  do  great 
injustice  to  the  cause  of  truth,  both  scientific 
and  religious,  when  we  admit  that  a  true 
knowledge  of  God's  works  is  at  war  with  a 
true  knowledge  of  his  word.  In  point  of  fact 
all  these  disputations  arise  from  blunders  in 
science,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  from  spiritual  blindness. 

A  certain  fallacy  frequently  besets  the  meth- 
ods of  reasoning  employed.  The  facts  {facta, 
the  things  done)  are  not  always  accurately  ob- 
served, or  gained  by  exact  experiment,  nor 
are  they  subjected  to  the  proper  tests.  Again, 
theories  are  too  frequently  confounded  with 
facts,  and  these  unsound  materials  are  used  in 
the  construction  of  other  theories,  until  the 
inquiry  runs  into  hopeless  confusion.  Still 
further,  nothing  is  more  misleading  than  care- 
less generalizations.  These  are  sometimes  too 
broad,  because  resting  on  truths  which  are  too 
few  in  number  to  support  them;  or  they  are 
invalidated  by  our  receiving  as  true  statements 
of  fact  that  have  not  been  verified,  and  other 
statements  which  are  incapable  of  verification. 
A  similar  fault  is  too  often  committed  by  the 
interpreters  of  the  Bible ;  they  give  it  a  mean- 
ing which  the  Divine  Author  never  intended 
to  express. 

In  considering  the  difficulties  which  are 
supposed  to  embarrass  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  it  will  be  convenient  to  distribute 
them  into  classes,  which  shall  be  distinct,  and 
shall  exhaust  the  subject. 

The  first  class  embraces  all  those  questions 
in  which  the  meaning  of  God's  word  is  fully 
ascertained,  and  the  opposing  sciences  are  im- 
mature. Of  this  class  the  unity  in  origin  and 
species  of  the  human  race  is  a  fair  example. 
Nobody  denies  that  according  to  the  Book  of 


Genesis  all  mankind,  without  doubt  or  ex- 
ception, descended  from  one  man  and  one 
woman.  But  the  sacred  Author  goes  further. 
As  if  to  exclude  the  suggestion  that  the  first 
man  and  woman  may  have  belonged  to  differ- 
ent families,  he  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  the 
woman  was*taken  from  the  body  of  the  man, 
so  that  in  a  sense  most  unique  the  ultimate 
truth  is  that  the  whole  human  race  proceeded 
from  a  single  progenitor.  Paul  responds  to 
Moses.  He  declares  that  "God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Acts  xvii,  26.) 
Still  further,  he  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostacy  of  the  human  family  in  one  man, 
Adam,  and  our  redemption  by  one  other 
man,  Jesus  Christ,  rests  upon  the  basis  of  the 
unity  of  the  race.  (I  Cor.,  xv,  21-22;  Rom.,  v, 
19.)  No  ingenuity  can  extort  from  the  Bible 
any  contradictory  testimony. 

Comparative  philology  is  relied  on  to  break 
the  force  of  this  declaration.  The  number  of 
languages  and  dialects,  living  and  dead,  known 
to  mankind  is  estimated  at  one  thousand.  Such 
of  them  as  have  been  examined  are  distributed 
by  the  philologists  into  three  classes :  The  iso- 
lating or  monosyllabic,  as  the  Chinese;  the 
agglutinative  or  the  outre  polysyllabic,  as  the 
Mexican;  and  the  inflexional,  as  the  Greek. 
The  contention  is  that  the  countless  irrec- 
oncilable diversities  of  these  tongues  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  plural  origin  of  the  race. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  philology  is 
in  its  infancy,  as  it  was  born  among  the  last 
of  the  sciences,  and  is  therefore  incomplete. 
It  has  not  fully  mastered  the  Japanese,  or 
the  Chinese  and  Hindustani  in  their  many 
dialects.  Of  the  tongues  spoken  in  Central 
Asia  it  knows  but  little;  of  those  spoken  by  the 
vast  tribes  in  Central  Africa,  and  by  the  Abo- 
rigines of  North  and  South  America,  next  to 
nothing.  And  these  peoples  taken  together 
make  up  more  than  half  of  the  human  race. 
The  Christian  scholar,  with  these  considera- 
tions before  him,  will  adhere  to  the  Bible 
which  affirms  the  primal  unity  of  mankind, 
not  doubting  that  when  philology  shall  under- 
stand itself,  its  conclusions  will  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Divine  Word. 

We  are  strengthened  in  this  position  by  the 
findings  of  mo'dern  ethnology.  The  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  in  alluding  to  a  certain  the- 
ory of  Renan,  remarks :  "  This  theory,  which 
presupposes  the  plurality  of  races,  may  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  philologists,  but  it  is 
one  with  which  most  ethnologists  do  not  agree. 
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"Where  philologists  see  a  difference  in  nature, 
ethnologists  see  rather  a  difference  in  degree."* 
Physiology  and  pathology  also  call  attention 
to  the  identity  of  all  the  members  of  the 
human  family  in  the  anatomical  structure  and 
normal  temperature  of  the  body;  in  the  aver- 
age ratio  of  pulsation  and  respiration;  in  pas- 
sion, instinct,  and  appetite;  in  the  period  of 
pregnancy;  in  the  nature,  life  history,  and 
cure  of  disease;  and  in  the  persistent  fruitful-, 
ness  of  marriage  between  the  most  incongru- 
ous people.  Above  all,  human  beings  every 
where  are  in  possession  of  a  free  will  and 
conscience,  and  are  alike  in  native  depravity 
and  religious  susceptibility.  For  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  alike  to  the 
European,  the  Malay,  and  the  Eskimo.  Let 
us  believe  that  a  complete  and  perfected  phi- 
lology will  be  distinguished  by  its  harmony 
with  the  word  of  God. 

The  second  class  of  these  apparent  contra- 
dictions embraces  those  problems  in  which  the 
natural  science  is  mature  and  the  Bible  is  not 
understood.  For  example,  according  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  firmament  is  a  solid 
expanse,  our  globe  is  the  center  of  the  universe, 
the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  the  earth's  sat- 
ellites. Similar  language  occurs  throughout 
the  Bible.  "  The  sun  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race ;"  "  The  sun  also  ariseth  and  goeth 
down;"  "The  earth  is  established  that  it  can  not 
be  moved."  For  more  than  thirty-five  hundred 
years  these  representations  were  accepted  as 
strictly  true.  At  the  discovery  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system  faith  was  severely  staggered.  But 
in  due  time  it  was  observed  that  a  sound  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  taken  between  what  is  true  to 
the  appearance  and  what  is  true  astronomic- 
ally. That  the  earth  is  at  re>:t,  that  the  sun 
revolves  every  day  around  the  earth,  moving 
from  east  to  west,  is  not  less  true  to  the  appear- 
ance of  things  than  the  doctrine  that  the  earth 
revolves  yearly  around  the  sun  and  daily  on 
its  axis  from  west  to  east  is  true  to  ascertained 
science.  This  is  the  language,  also,  of  common 
life.  Every  rational  man  talks  about  the  rising 
and  setting  sun,  and  about  the  sun  crossing  the 
meridian  and  sinking  below  the  horizon,  and 
he  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Fur- 
ther, the  philosophers  themselves,  however  hos- 
tile to  revelation,  and  however  fastidious  in 
the  use  of  terms,  habitually  speak  of  the  sky 
as  a  concave  vault,  of  the  path  of  the  sun  and 
of  its  right  ascension   and  declination.  In 


solving  this  question  we  follow  common  sense; 
we  do  not  strain  the  language  of  Scripture  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  science; 
nor  do  we  resort  to  interpretations  of  Scripture 
other  than  such  as  we  might  adopt  if  the  prob- 
lem had  never  arisen.  The  Bible  and  the 
science  being  understood  they  are  seen  to  be 
at  one. 

We  now  come  upon  the  third  class  of  the 
matters  at  issue;  and  this  class,  with  the  other 
two,  exhausts  the  subject.  Here  the  findings 
of  science  are  incomplete,  and  the  proper  ex- 
planation of  the  Bible  is  not  yet  reached.  The 
biblical  account  of  the  creation  raises  certain 
important  questions  of  this  description  in  as- 
tronomy and  geology.  The  astronomers  pro- 
pound such  inquiries  as  these,  Was  the  light 
of  the  first  day  solar  or  terrestrial?  If  solar, 
how  did  it  occur  that  the  sun  was  not  "made" 
until  the  fourth  day?  If  terrestrial,  how  were 
the  alternations  of  day  and  night  produced? 
Did  not  the  earth  begin  to  revolve  on  its 
axis  and  in  its  orbit  until  the  fourth  day? 
According  to  the  computation  of  Herschel,  the 
"  Milky  Way  "  is  so  remote  from  the  earth  that 
the  light  of  its  suns  or  stars  could  reach  us 
only  after  a  "journey  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  years;  and  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  remotest  nebulae  must  have  been  al- 
most two  millions  of  years  on  their  way.'  t 

The  geologists  call  our  attention  to  the  fos- 
sil-bearing rocks.  These  are  said  to  be  from 
seven  to  ten  miles  in  thickness,  measured  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  downward.  Among 
these  deposits  are  the  coals,  which  are  of  veg- 
etable origin.  The  remains  of  animals  occur 
also  in  immense  quantities,  from  the  skeletons 
of  land  and  sea  monsters  to  those  of  animal- 
culse  so  small  that  forty  thousand  are  ac- 
commodated within  the  compass  of  a  single 
cubic  inch.  But  a  fact  which  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance is  that  no  traces  of  man,  either  of  his 
person  or  his  works,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  fossiliferous  strata,  which  are  older  than 
the  creation  of  the  first  man  and  woman. 
Prof.  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  is  perhaps  the  fore- 
most physiologist  and  biologist  of  this  genera- 
tion. In  a  speech  at  the  Ter-Centenary  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Virchow  said  "  that 
he  had  been  specially  occupied  for  twenty 
years  in  making  prehistoric  investigations  to 
get  near  the  'primitive  man,'  and  he  can  get 
no  nearer  than  Adam.  He  began  by  thinking 
that  the  existence  of  a  predecessor  of  man  was 


'■  Encyclopaedia  BrUannica,  9th  edition,  vol.  viii,  p.  022. 
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a  possibility,  perhaps  a  probability;  but  no 
pro-ant  hropos  had  been  discovered,  not  even  a 
fragment  of  him."  He  had  studied  skulls, 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  says,  emphatic- 
ally, "In  my  judgment,  no  skull  hitherto 
discovered  can  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  pre- 
decessor of  man."*  Our  countryman,  Edward 
Hitchcock,  remarks  that  the  "  remains  of  man 
are  found  only  in  alluvium,  the  most  recent  of 
the  formations."!  These  eminent  authorities 
in  science  point'  to  the  conclusion  that  man, 
and  with  him  the  present  creation,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin. 

Astronomy  and  geology  open,  as  we  have 
now  seen,  an  important  debate.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  problem  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
according  to  its  conditions,  the  physical  sci- 
ences are  immature,  and  the  word  of  God  in 
regard  to  them  is  not  fully  understood. 

Astronomy  is  an  older  science  by  far  than 
geology,  and  its  main  doctrines  are  better  es- 
tablished. But  even  astronomy  has,  confess- 
edly, much  to  learn.  The  manner  in  which 
light  is  propagated  enters  deeply  into  these 
discussions.  But  the  astronomers  are  to  this 
day  divided  with  respect  to  the  rival  claims  of 
the  corpuscular  theory  or  the  motion  of  free 
particles  of  light,  and  the  undulatory  theory  or 
the  doctrine  of  wave-propagation.  And  many 
of  the  propositions  of  the  astronomer  in  regard 
to  the  fixed  stars  rest  not  on  mathematical 
proof,  but  upon  the  unverified  assumption  "that 
every  thing  which  has  been  ascertained  as  to 
the  nature  and  motion  of  light  in  our  solar 
system  must  be  equally  true  of  the  fixed  stars."! 

The  department  of  geology  which  deals  with 
the  fossil-bearing  rocks  is  beset  with  uncertain- 
ties. The  science  is  of  recent  origin,  not  being 
older  than  the  present  century.  The  geologists 
have  not  explored  the  crust  of  the  earth  below 
the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  reminding  one 
of  an  orange  of  which  the  rind  only  has  been 
pierced.  According  to  Mr.  Huxley,  "only 
about  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  access- 
ible portion  of  the  earth  has  been  examined 
properly.;"  and  "three  fifths  of  the  surface  is 
shut  out  from  us,  because  it  is  under  the  sea."]| 
Moreover,  many  of  the  phenomena,  and  many 
of  the  most  plausible  theories  of  the  geolo- 
gists are  in  dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  bib- 
lical scholars  are  not  agreed  in  their  inter- 
pretations of  certain  Hebrew  words  which  are 
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essential  to  the  inquiry.  The  word  yom,  for 
example,  translated  day,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  is  taken  by  some  of  our  best  au- 
thorities to  mean  a  literal  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  by  others,  equally  distinguished,  to 
mean  an  unmeasured  period  or  Eon,  covering 
many  thousands,  possibly  millions  of  years. 
Nor  have  the  Hebrew  words  translated,  to  cre- 
ate, to  form,  and  to  make,  been  defined  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  interpreters  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  problem  now  before  us,  the 
prime  conditions  are  unsettled  —  the  sciences 
are  immature,  and  the  word  of  God  is  not  yet 
understood. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  attitude 
which  we  should  occupy  in  regard  to  this  un- 
solved problem.  We  should  hold  to  the  iner- 
rancy of  the  Scriptures  fairly  interpreted ;  and 
should  assume  that  modern  science,  so  far  as  it 
impeaches  the  Bible,  is  incapable  of  verifica- 
tion. And  we  should  confidently  affirm  that 
the  word  and  works  of  God  will  be  in  perfect 
accord  when  the  facts  are  all  in  and  are  finally 
classified,  and  when  the  word  of  God  is  made 
plain.  But,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
the  sciences  and  in  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  submit  to  a 
suspension  of  judgment  as  to  what  will  be  the 
final  solution  of  the  problem.  But  we  need 
not  abide  in  that  state  of  suspense  without 
some  relief. 

It  is  proper  to  seek  a  resting  place  for  the 
mind  in  the  form  of  a  provisional  solution,  an 
explanation  ad  interim,  which  shall  appear  to 
harmonize  the  phenomena  in  astronomy  and 
geology,  so  far  as  they  are  now  understood, 
with  the  word  of  God,  so  far  as  that  is  under- 
stood. The  analogy  is  found  in  the  working* 
hypothesis  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  the  in- 
terlocutory decree  and  temporary  injunction 
of  a  court  of  justice.  The  use  of  the  hypoth- 
esis is  to  help  the  philosopher  in  his  investiga- 
tions. The  use  of  the  legal  proceeding  is  to 
quiet  the  parties  for  the  time  being,  and  save 
all  their  rights  from  prejudice  until  the  cause 
can  be  fully  heard  and  finally  decided.  It  is 
proper  and  it  may  be  wise  for  the  religious 
inquirer  to  adopt  a  similar  method  of  thought 
amid  the  controversies  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

No  fewer  than  five  explanations  have  been 
proposed.  Two  of  these  may  be  disposed  of 
in  a  few  words.  According  to  the  first,  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  should  be  taken 
as  a  poetical  description,  with  the  concession 
to  it  of  the  usual  poetical  license  in  dealing 
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with  historical  facts.  According  to  the  second 
theory,  a  vision  of  the  creation,  distributed  in 
six  scenes,  passed  before  the  mind  of  Moses ; 
and  visionary  representations  should  not  be 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scientific  analysis.  These 
explanations  do  not  explain  Moses  —  they 
simply  impeach  his  inspiration. 

But  it  is  open  to  the  inquirer  to  choose  pro- 
visionally one  of  three  solutions.  First,  God 
made  all  things  out  of  nothing  by  the  word  of 
his  power  in  the  space  of  six  days.  By  this  it 
is  meant  that  God  created  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  earth  and  all  its  fossils,  vegetable  and 
animal,  in  situ  after  the  analogy  of  plants, 
trees,  and  animals  made  full  grown.  This 
doctrine  was  commonly  received  in  the  church 
until  the  age  of  Copernicus;  it  was  formulated 
by  the  Westminster  divines,  and  is  ably  defend- 
ed by  Keil.  However  improbable  it  may  be 
considered,  it  is  every  way  more  probable  than 
the  allegation  that  Moses,  whether  wantonly 
or  ignorantly,  has  deceived  his  readers. 

Another  explanation  is  supported  by  the 
authority  and  learning  of  such  men  as  Cuvier, 
Hugh  Miller,  Hbrard,  and  Schultz.  They 
maintain  that  the  six  "  days  "  of  the  biblical 
narrative  are  periods  of  indefinite  lengths — 
perhaps  innumerable  millennia — one  day  being 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years.  Within 
these  immeasurable  creative  days  ample  time 
was  afforded  for  the  geological  formations,  and 
within  them  also  the  heavenly  bodies,  includ- 
ing the  most  distant  nebulae,  were  created  and 
set  in  their  orbits,  and  their  light  began  and 
finished  its  journey  of  ages  to  the  earth.  The 
profound  and  exhaustive  treatises  in  which 
this  hypothesis  is  expounded  give  it  a  persua- 
sive power. 

A  third  scheme  of  reconciliation  is  pro- 
posed by  Chalmers,  Hengstenberg,  Kurtz,  and 
Edward  Hitchcock,  and  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  by  our  best  authorities  both  bib- 
lical and  scientific.  These  writers  distinguish 
between  a  first  and  a  second  creation,  both  be- 
ing described  in  the  first  two  verses  of  Gene- 
sis.   Thus : 

1.  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth." 

2.  "  And  the  earth  was  without  form  [waste, 
Rev.  Version]  and  void;  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

The  first  verse,  it  is  said,  describes  the  early 
or  original  creation  of  the  earth  and  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  The  second  verse  sets  forth  the 
chaos  and  darkness  in  which  the  earth,  having 


been  swept  of  life,  was  found  by  the  Spirit  of 
Life  brooding  upon  it.  The  blank  space  between 
these  two  verses,  as  printed,  covers  a  vast  pe- 
riod, during  which  successive  orders  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  some  of  them  colossal, 
flourished,  died,  and  were  fossilized.  Ample 
time  was  also  given  wherein  light  from  the 
most  distant  stars  could  reach  the  earth.  The 
subsequent  verses  contain  a  narrative  of  the 
Mosaic  creation  in  six  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each.  The  first  appearance  of  the  light 
and  the  alternations  of  day  and  night  before 
the  fourth  day  are  variously  accounted  for. 
Some  hold  that  the  light  was  terrestrial  and  its 
daily  motions  were  regulated  by  the  Almighty. 
According  to  Hugh  Miller,  the  mist  and  dark- 
ness which  enveloped  the  earth  were  dispersed, 
at  the  Divine  command,  by  the  power  of  the 
sun.  The  current  theories  of  the  nature  and 
motion  of  light  may  be  easily  adjusted  to 
either  of  these  explanations. 

One  other  branch  of  the  general  question  re- 
mains. The  infliction  of  death  upon  myriads 
of  living  animals  before  the  creation  and  fall 
of  man  is  involved  in  the  second  and  third  of 
these  explanations,  an  assumption  which  is 
thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
that  sin  brought  death  into  the  world.  To  this 
suggestion  the  first  answer  may  well  be,  that 
the  Bible  nowhere  intimates  that  brutes  die 
because  man  sinned.  "Death  passed  upon  all 
men,  because  all  have  sinned."  Next,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  brute,  he  can  not  suffer 
death  in  the  sense  of  the  sentence  passed  on 
man ;  that  sentence  included  not  only  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body,  but  moral  depravity  also, 
and  the  destruction  of  both  soul  and  body  here- 
after. And,  further,  man  by  sin  reduces  him- 
self in  many  forms  to  the  level  of  the  brute 
beasts;  and  his  death  marks  his  degradation. 
"As  one  dieth  so  dieth  the  other;  so  that  a 
man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  the  beast." 
( Eccl.  iii,  19.) 

Such  is  the  commonly  accepted  explana- 
tion of  the  astronomy  and  geology  of  Genesis. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  acquaint 
himself  with  the  science  of  geology,  with  all 
its  facts,  ascertained  or  alleged,  its  intricate 
theories  and  endless  disputations  in  order  to 
justify  himself  in  adhering  steadfastly  to  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  He  is  at  lib- 
erty to  adopt  either  of  the  explanations  above 
proposed  as  provisional  only,  a  temporary 
resting  place  for  the  mind  until  the  investiga- 
tion shall  be  completed.  Or  he  may  abide  in  the 
conclusion  that  among  so  many  solutions  sup- 
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ported  by  established  facts  and  high  authority, 
some  of  them  will  be  finally  verified.  He  may 
be  sure  that  a  generalization  will  at  length  be 
reached  which  shall  include  in  its  expression 
the  many  and  varied  phenomena  of  nature 
with  all  the  declarations  concerning  them  of 
the  written  Word. 

Whenever  the  facts  in  geology  shall  be  fully 
established  and  rightly  interpreted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  earth,  no  less  than  the  heavens,  de- 
clares the  glory  of  God;  geology  showing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Almighty  through  incom- 
putable time  even  as  astronomy  acknowledges 
his  supremacy  through  immeasurable  space. 
If  -  indeed  the  mountains  are  the  crowded  cata- 
combs of  worlds  older  than  they ;  if  the  rocks, 
like  the  undissolving ,  snows  of  the  frozen 
zones,  mark  in  their  successive  layers  the  lapse 
of  ages ;  if  their  strata  are  scrolls  upon  which 
the  orders  of  life  long  since  extinct  have  per- 
petuated, after  the  manner  of  an  unconscious 


autobiography,  the  history  of  themselves;  if 
they  are  filled  with  inscriptions,  monumental 
of  worlds  ages  ago  dissolved,  not  chiseled  in 
upon  the  surface  but  wrought  into  their  very 
substance  and  structure — what  if  these  things 
be  true?  Has  geology  its  prophecy  as  well  as 
its  history? 

If  the  present  order  of  things  was  preceded 
by  those  less  perfect,  is  it  to  be  followed  by 
others  more  glorious?  "A  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth"  are  promised;  is  the  present  cre- 
ation one  of  a  series,  the  first  and  rudest  of 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  past,  and  the  last 
and  most  sublime  is  in  the  womb  of  the  future? 
Is  our  dispensation  but  one  link  in  the  ever- 
brightening  chain  of  God's  eternal  Providence? 
By  such  inquiries  does  the  human  mind  reveal 
its  aspirations  and  its  ignorance.  Let  us  rever- 
ently wait  for  further  disclosures. 

"  Parts,  like  half  sentences,  confound ; 

The  whole  conveys  the  sense,  and  God  is  understood." 

Edward  P.  Humphrey. 


GONE  OVER. 
I. 

"Come  hither,  come  hither!"  the  broom  was  in  blossom  all  over  yon  rise, 

There  went  a  wide  murmur  of  brown  bees  about  it  with  songs  from  the  wood : 

"We  shall  never  be  younger;  O  love,  let  us  forth  for  the  world  'neath  our  eyes — 

Ay,  the  world  is  made  young  e'en  as  we,  and  right  fair  is  her  youth  and  right  good." 

II. 

Then  there  fell  the  great  yearning  upon  me  that  never  yet  went  into  words, 

While  lovesome  and  moansome  thereon  spake  and  falter'd  the  dove  to  the  dove, 

And  I  came  at  her  calling:  "Inherit,  inherit!  and  sing  with  the  birds." 

I  went  up  to  the  wood  with  the  child  of  my  heart,  and  the  wife  of  my  love. 

III. 

0  pure !  O  pathetic !  Wild  hyacinth  drank  it,  the  dream-light  apace. 

Not  a  leaf  moved  at  all  'neath  the  blue,  they  hung  waiting  for  messages  kind; 
Tall  cherry  trees  dropped  their  white  blossom  that  drifted  no  whit  from  its  place, 
For  the  south  very  far  out  to  sea  had  the  lulling  low  voice  of  the  wind. 

IV. 

And  the  child's  dancing  foot  gave  us  part  in  the  ravishment  almost  a  pain ; 

An  infinite  tremor  of  life,  a  fond  murmur  that  cried  out  on  time, 
Ah,  short!  must  all  end  in  the  doing  and  spend  itself  sweetly  in  vain, 

And  the  promise  be  only  fulfillment  to  lean  from  the  height  of  its  prime? 

V. 

"We  shall  never  be  younger!"  nay,' mock  me  not,  fancy,  none  call  from  yon  tree: 

They  have  thrown  me  the  world,  they  went  over,  went  up;  and,  alas!  for  my  part, 

1  am  left  to  grow  old,  and  to  grieve  and  to  change,  but  they  change  not  with  me, 
They  will  never  be  older,  the  child  of  my  love  and  the  wife  of  my  heart. 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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FOE  a  long  time  previous  to  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston  the  Confederate  troops  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast  were  subjected  to  incessant 
duty  along  the  lines  and  in  the  fortifications, 
involving  hardships  that  were  exceptional  even 
in  the  Southern  army.  This  section  had  been 
almost  drained  of  men  to  recruit  the  Virginia 
army,  so  that  the  few  left  scattered  along  the 
coast  were  compelled  to  do  an  amount  of  guard 
and  picket  duty  that  should  have  been  the  task 
of  five  times  their  number.  "Week  after  week 
the  same  relay  of  men  was  kept  on  picket,  often 
on  actual  post  duty  eight  hours  at  a  time  with- 
out relief,  exposed  to  weather  which  at  that 
time  was  very  cold  and  rainy.  Eations  were 
slim  and  clothing  scant,  so  it  was  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  men  learned,  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  of  February,  1865,  that  they  were  to 
evacuate  the  lines  at  daylight  and  move  north- 
ward. Sherman  had  marched  across  the  State 
from  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  was  at  that  mo- 
ment in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  which  city 
he  burned  the  next  day.  All  communication 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior  having  been 
destroyed,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  evac- 
uate it  and  endeavor  to  concentrate  all  the 
forces  in  North  Carolina. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  va- 
rious commands  on  James  Island  abandoned 
their  positions  and  began  their  march  north- 
ward. The  route  of  the  Eighteenth  battalion, 
with  which  I  was  connected,  lay  toward  Bee's 
Ferry,  across  the  Ashley  Eiver,  which  point 
it  was  thought  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  was 
threatening.  About  a  mile  from  the  bridge  we 
met  Captain  H.  M.  Stuart's  battery  of  artil- 
lery, and  with  his  men  manned  some  breast- 
works that  commanded  the  approach  to  the 
ferry.  The  enemy,  however,  refrained  from 
attacking  our  position,  and  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning  we  crossed  the  bridge,  and  on 
the  old  State  road,  about  five  miles  from  the 
river,  met  the  other  troops  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands  and  forts. 

All  the  troops  gathered  here  were  organized 
into  two  brigades,  respectively  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Stephen  Elliott  and  Colonel 
Alfred  Ehett,  both  forming  a  division  under 
Major  -  General  Talliafero,  numbering  about 
three  thousand  men.  Our  route  was  directed 
along  the  State  road  across  the  old,  historic 
Goose  Creek  bridge,  which  was  burned  as  soon 
as  the  last  of  the  troops  had  passed  over.  The 
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men  had  started  on  the  march  with  as  much 
luggage  as  they  could  carry;  most  of  them 
had  been  for  a  long  time  accustomed  only  to 
garrison  duty,  and  having  little  experience  in 
the  field  soon  began  to  feel  the  hardships  of 
the  march.  They  lost  little  time  in  throwing 
aside  their  impedimenta,  retaining  only  one 
blanket  and  the  suit  of  clothes  that  each 
man  actually  wore.  The  surplus  articles  were 
thrown  aside,  and  for  some  miles  both  sides  of 
the  road  were  strewn  with  knapsacks,  articles 
of  clothing,  etc.  Many  of  the  men  did  not 
possess  shoes,  but  went  along  barefooted  in  the 
cold  and  wet,  hobbling  painfully  on  their 
bruised,  bleeding  feet;  and  a  number  had  to  be 
carried  in  ambulances  from  sheer  inability  to 
walk.  Further  on  we  were  joined  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  the  northern  side 
of  Cooper  Eiver,  and  were  all  under  the  per- 
sonal command  of  Lieutenant-General  W.  J. 
Hardee. 

During  much  of  this  march  the  weather  was 
cold  and  disagreeable;  and  when  we  halted  at 
dark  it  was  to  form  a  cheerless  camp,  with 
the  rain  falling,  and  every  particle  of  food 
or  clothing  saturated.  Within  a  few  minutes 
after  a  halt,  even  under  a  steady  rain,  fires 
would  be  burning  and  quickly  extend  through 
the  bivouac.  If  a  civilian  should  attempt  to 
kindle  a  fire  with  soaked  wood  under  a  steady 
rain,  he  would  find  his  patience  sorely  tried; 
but  the  soldiers  seemed  to  have  no  trouble. 

After  the  fires  were  kindled  we  had  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  commissary  wagons;  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  detail  of  men  to 
be  sent  back  in  the  night  to  help  push  the 
wagons  through  the  mud;  weary,  footsore, 
hungry,  in  the  dark,  up  to  the  knees  in  mud, 
heaving  on  the  wheels  of  a  stalled  wagon !  It 
was  often  late  at  night  before  the  wagons  were 
got  up  and  rations  could  be  obtained. 

The  men,  of  course,  had  to  take  turns  in  the 
use  of  the  two  or  three  frying-pans  carried  for 
each  company,  and  when  worn  down  by  march- 
ing from  early  dawn  until  dark  it  was  disheart- 
ening to  have  to  wait  one's  turn,  which  often 
did  not  come  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Frequently  the  men,  rather  than  wait  for  the 
frying-pan,  would  fry  their  scraps  of  bacon  on 
the  coals,  and  make  the  corn-meal  into  dough, 
which  they  would  wrap  around  the  ends  of 
their  ramrods  and  toast  in  the  fire.  When  the 
rations  were  drawn  they  consisted  of  only 
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seven  ounces  of  bacon  and  one  pint  of  corn- 
meal  to  the  man  per  day;  and  on  several  oc- 
casions even  these  could  not  be  had,  and  the 
men  went  to  sleep  supperless,  and  nothing  to 
eat  during  the  next  day.  The  commissary 
department  of  the  corps  seemed  to  be  unequal 
to  the  occasion,  but  this  fact  is  not  surprising 
when  the  rapidity  of  the  march  and  desolation 
of  the  country  are  considered.  Nevertheless, 
on  several  occasions  the  writer's  command 
passed  forty  hours  without  receiving  any  ra- 
tions, and  once  sixty  hours,  so  that  we  were 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  beg  at  any  farm- 
house for  an  ear  of  corn  with  which  to  alle- 
viate our  hunger. 

All  along  the  line  of  march  large  numbers 
of  men  were  constantly  deserting.  Nightly, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  many  would  sneak 
from  their  bivouacs  and  go  off,  not  to  the 
enemy,  but  to  their  homes.  They  had  lost 
heart  and  hope,  and  had  become  tired  of  the 
war;  the  distressing  accounts  that  reached 
them  of  the  sufferings  of  their  families  were 
to  them  irresistible  impulses  to  desert  the 
cause.  Many  companies  that  contained  per- 
haps seventy  men  each  when  they  left  the 
coast  were  within  a  few  weeks  reduced  to  less 
than  half  this  number  by  this  one  cause;  so 
that  by  the  time  Hardee's  corps  reached  well 
into  North  Carolina  only  those  men  remained 
with  their  commands  who  were  actuated,  not 
by  any  "vindictive  feeling"  as  Sherman  as- 
serts, but  by  a  sense  of  duty  as  sternly  con- 
scientious as  ever  animated  a  soldier. 

About  the  1st  of  March  our  corps  reached 
Cheraw,  South  Carolina,  which  we  left  two 
days  later.  Here  Sherman,  who  had  crossed 
the  State  from  Columbia,  pressed  us  closely, 
and  while  we  were  evacuating  the  town  there 
was  a  sharp  cavalry  skirmish  near  the  bridge 
over  the  Pee  Dee,  in  which  General  Wade 
Hampton,  in  his  knightly  way,  with  only  his 
staff,  charged  so  impetuously  directly  into  the 
Federal  forces  that  he  drove  them  back  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the  last  one 
of  our  men  to  get  safely  across  the  bridge, 
which  we  were  at  the  moment  in  the  act  of 
burning.  The  line  of  march  was  then  directed 
through  Rockingham,  North  Carolina,  to  Fay- 
etteville,  where  there  was  again  a  sharp  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Cape  Fear  River  burned  by  our  troops.  Here 
the  South  Carolina  State  troops — old  men  and 
boys,  who  were  taken  from  the  cradle  and  the 
grave — were  recalled  by  Governor  Magrath, 
and  marched  westward  back  to  their  own 


State.  Hardee  was  so  closely  pressed  by 
Sherman  that  on  the  15th  of  March  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  in  a  strong  position 
between  the  Cape  Fear  and  Black  rivers,  near 
Averysboro,  North  Carolina,  and  at  early  dawn 
of  the  morning  of  the  16th  was  attacked  full 
in  his  front  (for  his  corps  had  now  faced  about) 
by  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps  of  the 
Federal  army  and  a  portion  of  Kilpatrick's 
cavalry,  aggregating  about  20,000  men.  Some 
of  the  troops  from  around  Wilmington  had 
joined  Hardee's  force  just  the  day  before,  so 
that  the  Confederates  numbered  4,500.  The 
fighting  was  very  stubborn,  and  at  first  prin- 
cipally sustained  by  the  right  and  middle  of 
our  line;  but  soon  the  entire  line  became  en- 
gaged. Although  we  had  only  a  little  over  one 
fifth  as  many  men  as  the  Federals,  we  held  our 
positions  .and  repulsed  repeated  assaults  until 
our  left  was  turned  by  an  adroit  flank  move- 
ment of  the  enemy.  Our  men  then  fell  back 
about  five  hundred  yards  to  a  line  of  breast- 
works, whei'e  we  were  again,  later  in  the  day, 
unsuccessfully  assaulted.  A  sharp  picket  firing 
was  kept  up  between  the  opposing  forces  until 
about  midnight,  when  we  abandoned  our  posi- 
tion and  fell  back  toward  Elevation.  In  this 
battle  the  Confederate  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  captured  was  about  500;  and  the  writer 
was  informed  the  next  day  by  some  of  Kilpat- 
rick's cavalrymen,  who  had  only  a  few  mo- 
ments before  been  captured,  that  the  Federal 
loss  was  about  2,500. 

Our  men  were  allowed  a  day's  rest  near 
Elevation,  and  a  little  before  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  were  aroused  and  forced 
forward  by  a  rapid  march  to  Bentonville, 
where  we  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon,  a 
short  time  after  the  engagement  there  had 
begun.  Talliafero's  division  halted  for  a  few 
moments  upon  ground  that  had  just  been  the 
scene  of  a  fight,  and  from  which  the  Confed- 
erate troops  had  repulsed  the  Federals.  A 
number  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were  still 
lying  about,  but  the  surgeons  were  busy  with 
the  latter,  as  the  bloody,  rough  tables  that  we 
had  just  passed  alongside  of  the  road  amply 
testified.  Twelve  or  fifteen  wounded  Federals 
had  been  gathered  in  from  the  immediate 
front,  and  they  entreated  our  men  for  water, 
which  some  of  its  gladly  supplied,  even  to  the 
emptying  of  several  canteens,  at  what  we 
knew  was  an  important  time.  One  of  our 
men — a  thrifty  fellow,  who  always  manages  to 
have  things — produced  a  little  flask  of  whisky, 
and  gave  a  good  drink  to  a  Federal  who  had 
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his  leg  badly  crushed.  The  blue-coat  raised 
his  eyes  to  Heaven  with,  •'  Thank  God,  John- 
nie ;  it  may  come  around  that  I  may  be  able 
to  do  you  a  kindness,  and  I'll  never  forget 
this  drink  of  liquor."  We  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  relieving  the  suffering,  but  soon 
were  called  to  the  "attention,"  and  received 
orders  to  create  it,  by  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy  from  our  extreme  right.  "We  promptly 
moved  into  position  through  a  forest  thickly 
grown  with  underbrush,  which  greatly  im- 
peded our  movements.  The  division  ■  then 
faced  to  the  front,  and  charged  through  the 
woods,  completely  running  over  the  Federal 
videttes,  and  forcing  the  enemy's  main  line 
back  across  an  open  field  to  a  thick  forest  of 
trees  upon  the  other  side.  Our  line  became  so 
disorganized  in  the  charge,  from  the  thickness 
of  the  woods,  that  it  was  halted  on  the  edge  of 
the  field  for  re-establishment.  The  enemy  took 
advantage  of  this  delay  to  bring  into  position 
opposite  a  couple  of  batteries  of  artillery.  Our 
orders  now  were  to  charge  directly  across  the 
field,  Elliott's  brigade  leading.  The  men  start- 
ed at  the  double-quick,  steadily,  and  in  good 
order  from  the  woods  into  the  field,  when  they 
were  met  with  rapid  volleys  of  grape  and  can- 
ister shot,  besides  a  heavy  rifle -fire.  The 
men  held  on  well  until  within  about  fifty  yards 
of  the  Federal  line,  when  they  suddenly  wa- 
vered, halted,  and  then  retired  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  A  panic  had  seized  this  brigade, 
incomprehensible  as  it  was  inexcusable.  But 
it  was  simply  the  fact.  The  other  brigade  of 
this  division,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Butler  (Colonel  Rhett  having  been  captured  at 
Averysboro),  which  was  to  support  Elliott's  in 
this  assault,  stood  well  and  held  to  the  last  all 
the  ground  that  the  division  had  taken.  The 
brigade  was  soon  reformed  in  the  woods,  and 
again  moved  forward  to  the  line  from  which 
we  had  driven  the  Federals  in  the  first  assault. 
This  position  the  division  held  until  midnight, 
sustaining  for  a  couple  of  hours  toward  and 
after  dark  a  heavy  shelling  from  the  field-pieces 
just  in  our  front. 

Here  could  have  been  seen  what  civilians 
consider  a  phenomenon — men  sleeping  on  a 
battle-field  actually  under  fire.  Old  soldiers 
understand  this,  and  know  that  it  is  very  com- 
mon. Some  of  the  men,  worn  by  fatigue, 
while  lying  down  in  line  actually  went  to 
sleep,  philosophically  indifferent  to  the  shells 
that  were  tearing  through  the  trees,  bursting 
over  their  heads,  and  occasionally  causing 
casualties.    During  these  few  hours  it  was  piti- 


able to  hear  the  groans  and  cries  of  the  wound- 
ed men  just  in  our  front,  where  they  had  fallen 
in  the  charge.  Some  of  these  men  were 
brought  off,  but  others  could  not  be  reached, 
and  died  where  they  fell.  About  midnight  the 
line  was  withdrawn,  and  the  men  moved 
through  Egyptian  darkness  back  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  position  from  which  we  had  at 
first  started.  Here,  at  daylight  on  the  20th, 
we  intrenched,  and  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence to  most  of  us,  obtained  a  scant  meal; 
the  first  food  we  had  had  since  the  night  of 
the  18th.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  in  our 
front  had  been  so  evidently  increased,  that  our 
men  in  ordinary  line  of  battle  could  not  cover 
the  opposite  ground,  so  they  had  to  be  de- 
ployed singly  about  four  feet  apart.  In  this 
way  our  line,  a  mere  thread,  held  the  intrench- 
ments,  which  were  threatened  by  the  enemy, 
but  not  deliberately  assaulted.  Had  they  known 
our  weakness,  they  could  easily  have  run  right 
through  us.  Talliafero's  division  held  this  po- 
sition upon  the  extreme  right  until  the  after- 
noon of  the  21st,  when  the  Federals  assaulted, 
and  broke  through  the  line  upon  the  extreme 
left  of  our  army.  The  danger  at  this  point 
was  for  some  time  very  critical,  but  General 
Hampton  quickly  gathered  some  cavalry,  and 
a  portion  of  a  Georgia  brigade,  and  with  them 
routed  the  Federals  and  restored  the  line.  It 
was  at  this  spot  that  General  Hardee's  son  was 
killed  in  the  melee.  Talliafero's  division  was 
also  at  once  hurried  across  to  the  scene  of  the 
fight,  but  arrived  there  a  few  moments  after 
quiet  was  restored ;  but  was  then  placed  in 
charge  of  the  line  at  this  point,  the  left  of  the 
command  resting  on  Mill  Creek. 

During  the  night  Johnston's  army  fell  back 
from  the  position  it  had  taken  and  held,  in  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  made  one  of  those 
remarkable  retreats  for  which  this  General  is 
so  famous.  There  was  but  one  bridge  across 
Mill  Creek,  and  over  it  the  entire  army  defiled 
during  the  night,  and  when  daylight  of  the 
22d  appeared  there  were  only  a  few  of  our 
cavalry  videttes  upon  the  enemy's  side  of  the 
creek.  The  army  halted  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  creek,  and  on  the  next  morning 
proceeded  on  toward  Goldsboro.  In  this  bat- 
tle, near  Bentonville,  Johnston's  entire  army 
did  not  comprise  more  than  14,000  men,  while 
the  Federal  troops  present  on  the  19th  num- 
bered 35,000,  and  on  the  20th  and  21st  60,000. 
Sherman,  in  his  memoirs,  acknowledges  the 
great  disparity  of  numbers,  and  says  that  if 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  at  the  time  he 
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would  have  overwhelmed  Johnston !  The  Con- 
federate losses  were  about  2,500  men,  and  those 
of  the  Federals  about  4,000.  It  is  a  subject 
for  interesting  thought  to  know  how  it  was 
that  both  at  Averysboro  and  Bentonville  a 
small  army  of  Confederates  could  hold  in 
check  nearly  five  times  their  number  of  Fed- 
erals. But  it  was  certainly  done.  It  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  Sher- 
man's army  in  North  Carolina  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent organization  from  the  same  army  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  The  unresisted  march 
through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  must 
have  demoralized  the  men.  "Whereas,  the  force 
under  Johnston  had  shrunk  to  its  small  pro- 
portions from  the  desertion  of  the  inferior 
and  unreliable  men  in  the  commands,  so  that 
toward  the  close  the  men  who  stuck  to  their 
colors  were  actuated  by  their  sense  of  duty 


and  manhood — qualities  that  make  the  finest 
soldiers. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1865,  the  writer's  ac- 
tive connection  with  the  Confederate  army 
ceased.  Worn  down  by  illness  he  was  placed 
in  an  ambulance  and  ultimately  carried  to 
Greensboro,  where  he  lay  for  over  a  month  in 
the  extemporized  hospital  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  then  the  court-house,  oh  the  bare 
floor,  without  the  pretense  of  a  mattress,  with 
only  his  one  dirty  blanket  for  a  covering,  and 
actually  two  bricks  that  he  obtained  from  the 
street  for  a  pillow.  By  May  he  was  able  to 
tramp  three  hundred  miles  to  his  home,  on  the 
one  hand  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  failure  and 
keen  disappointment,  on  the  other,  cheered  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  tried  to  do  his 
duty  during  the  four  years  of  the  unfortunate 
stru^.  A.P.Ford. 


GEORGE  MASON. 
I. 


THE  Bill  of  Rights  and  original  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  constitute  the  first 
written  form  of  government  ever  adopted  by  a 
free  people.  A  model  was  thus  presented,  more 
or  less  closely  followed  by  the  other  States,  and 
largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the  original 
form  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
George  Mason,  of  Gunston  Hall,  commonly 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  Colonel  Mason, 
was  the  author  of  those  remarkable  papers 
which  were  long  attributed,  even  in  Virginia, 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  name  and 
fame  of  George  Mason  are  well  known  to  stu- 
dents and  scholars,  but  to  the  people  they  are 
almost  unknown. 

The  founder  of  this  distinguished  family  in 
this  country  was  Colonel  George  Mason,  of 
England,  who  commanded  a  cavalry  regiment 
in  the  royal  army  in  the  great  civil  war.  He 
fought  through  the  war  with  gallantry  and  dis- 
tinction ;  and  when  the  royal  cause  was  lost, 
when  the  king  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
Cromwell  had  become  possessed  of  supreme 
power,  he  withdrew  from  England,  sailed  for 
America,  and  landed  and  settled  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  From  this  gentleman,  # fifth  in  de- 
scent was  George  Mason,  of  Gunston  Hall,  the 


celebrated  statesman  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Prior  to  the  Revolution  George  Mason, 
probably  the  great-grandfather  of  Colonel 
Mason,  attained  a  bad  eminence  in  colonial 
history  by  being  fined  certain  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  for  cruelty  to  the  Indians. 

George  Mason,  the  statesman,  was  born  in 
Stafford  County,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1725. 
He  was  married  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1750, 
to  Ann  Eilbeck,  daughter  of  William  Eilbeck, 
of  Charles  County,  Maryland.  In  the  year 
1755  he  built  the  mansion  of  Gunston  Hall, 
and  there  established  his  home;  there,  in  the 
year  1790,  he  died,  and  was  buried  beside  his 
wife,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  final  rest. 
When  old,  and  after  his  powers  had  failed,  he 
married  again,  but  of  this  lady  nothing  of  im- 
portance is  to  be  said.  George  Mason  was 
about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  stout  and 
powerfully  built,  active  and  graceful,  and  was 
generally  considered  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  of  a  dark  complexion, 
regular  features,  and  grave  and  dignified  aspect 
in  repose,  but  his  manners  were  most  engag- 
ing. His  seat  on  horseback  was  elegant,  his 
bearing  noble,  and  he  was  the  best  horseman  in 
the  colony.    He  excelled  in  manly  exercises, 
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and  in  field  and  aquatic  sports,  and  seldom 
rode  abroad  without  his  rifle  at  his  saddle-bow. 
He  was  educated  at  home,  and  mainly  by  his 
father,  a  gentleman  accomplished  in  the  learn- 
ing of  those  times,  and  a  devout  and  blame- 
less man. 

Colonel  Mason  never  studied  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  no  man  ever  exhibited  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  law  and  the  science  of  government,  nor  a 
more  just  conception  of  the  natural  inalienable 
rights  of  man,  and  of  his  obligations  and 
duties  as  a  member  of  society.  Entering  upon 
his  public  career  at  an  early  age,  from  the  first 
the  impress  of  his  genius  was  strongly  stamped 
upon  the  course  of  public  affairs,  and  he  exer- 
cised a  potent  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
people  of  America.  Among  the  earliest  public 
productions  of  his  pen  was  a  remarkable  letter 
addressed  to  the  merchants  of  London,  remon- 
strating against  the  exactions  of  the  crown 
levied  upon  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  pre- 
senting a  powerful  argument  against  the  im- 
policy of  these  exactions  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  merchants.  In  the  interests  of 
these  same  merchants  one  of  his  latest  letters 
was  to  Patrick  Henry,  presenting  a  strong- 
protest  against  the  wrong  and  impolicy  of  re- 
pudiation of  the  British  debts  by  the  colonists 
after  the  Ee volution. 

In  the  days  of  the  Eevolution  speeches  and 
debates  were  meagerly  and  erroneously  re- 
ported, usually  from  memory  after  the  lapse  of 
time,  hence  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  any  of 
the  great  men  who  took  part  in  those  intel- 
lectual combats  is  one  of  great  difficulty; 
moreover,  the  greater  part  of  the  original  ma- 
terials, meager  at  first,  have  now  perished.  In 
1709,  Colonel  Mason,  though  not  at  that  time 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  drew 
up  and  forwarded  to  them  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions prohibiting  the  importation  into  the  col- 
ony of  any  article  stamped,  taxed,  or  dutied  by 
the  British  Parliament.  These  resolutions 
the  Burgesses  unanimously  adopted,  and  there- 
upon Botetourt  dissolved  them  and  ordered 
them  off  as  treason-mongers  of  a  most  rebell- 
ious spirit;  or  words  to  that  effect. 

July  the  17th,  1774,  the  freeholders  of  Fair- 
fax County  assembled  in  general  meeting  at  the 
court-house,  George  Washington  in  the  chair. 
George  Mason  presented  the  celebrated  Fairfax 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
These  resolutions  are  a  dignified,  manly  pro- 
test against  the  aggressions  of  the  crown,  and 
present  the  most  able  and  lucid  exposition  of 


the  points  at  issue  to  be  found  among  the  pub- 
lic documents  of  the  times. 

Having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, Colonel  Mason  was  placed  next  after 
Pendleton,  the  chairman,  on  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  in  which  position  he  exercised  a  com- 
manding influence  and  greatly  increased  his 
high  reputation  by  his  ability  and  capacity  for 
great  affairs.  Pendleton  brought  forward  a 
resolution  presenting  squarely  to  that  body 
the  question  of  instructing  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation in  Congress  to  vote  for  a  declaration  of 
independence.  This  resolution,  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  Mason,  Henry,  and  others,  was.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Madison,  the  nucleus  from 
which  afterward  evolved  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Mason  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  declined 
to  serve. 

May  15th,  1776,  a  committee,  including  Mr. 
Mason,  having  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
bill  of  rights  and  a  constitution  for  the  State 
of  Virginia,  George  Mason,  Mr.  Madison  de- 
clares, as  if  by  tacit  consent  of  the  men  who 
formed  that  committee,  at  once  took  the  lead 
and  drew  up  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  with 
immaterial  alterations,  was  adopted.  He  was, 
also,  continues  Mr.  Madison,  the  author  and 
master-builder  of  the  Constitution,  being  thus 
the  main  architect  of  the  first  form  of  govern- 
ment perfeeted  in  America. 

Colonel  Mason  retired  for  a  time  from  public 
life  to  the  quiet  of  his  home  at  Gunston  Hall 
to  repair  his  private  affairs,  which  he  always 
managed  with  consummate  skill  and  success; 
to  educate  his  children,  and  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  home,  with  wife,  children,  and  friends. 
Even  in  this  retirement,  however,  he  could  not 
disengage  himself  from  public  affairs.  His 
judgment  was  so  valued  and  sought  by  his 
great  contemporaries  upon  every  public  ques- 
tion of  importance  that  Gunston  Hall  came  to 
be  a  sort  of  political  headquarters,  where  he 
was  visited  and  consulted  by  most  of  the 
active  statesmen  of  the  day.  This  was  before 
the  political  estrangement  which  afterward 
separated  Mason  and  Washington,  and  the 
latter  was  at  that  time,  being  a  near  neighbor, 
one  of  his  most  frequent  visitors. 

Between  Mason  and  Henry  a  close  and  cor- 
dial friendship  and  political  intimacy  and  ac- 
cord existed  to  the  end.  It  is  certain  that  at 
this  time,  and  until  the  final  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  which  he  opposed,  he  was  the 
political  leader  in  Virginia.  And  it  was  main- 
ly through  the  revival  and  final  triumph  of 
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his  political  ideas  that  Mr.  Jefferson  at  last 
came  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Mr.  Jefferson  him- 
self declares  that,  among  those  who  acted  on 
the   theater   of    our  American  Revolution, 

George  Mason  was  a  truly  great  man  and  of 
the  first  order  of  greatness,"  and  there  is  much 
other  competent  testimony  to  establish  that 
among  his  contemporaries  and  compatriots,  he 
was  very  generally  regarded  as  the  wisest  of 
them  all.  Not  long  since,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  H. 
Stuart,  formerly  of  President  Filmore's  Cabi- 
net, informed  the  writer  that  his  father,  Judge 
Archibald  Stuart,  had  often  said  that  he  re- 
membered to  have  heard  that  sentiment  and 
opinion  commonly  expressed  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  that  day. 

In  the  year  1781  a  storm  arose  which  for 
a  time  threatened  to  engulf  the  country  thus 
early  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  con- 
tention was  over  the  public  domain  claimed  by 
Virginia  in  the  Northwest.  Colonel  Mason 
came  forward  at  this  critical  juncture  in  a  pub- 
lic letter,  eloquently  pleading  the  cause  of  har- 
mony and  peace,  counseling  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  concession,  and  outlining  the  condi- 
tions of  cession  afterward  adopted.  Doubtless 
the  sage  of  Gunston  Hall  was  thus  uncon- 
sciously accomplishing  the  modification  of  the 
history  of  America  and  thereby  of  the  entire 
modern  world. 

In  1785,  at  the  suggestion  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Colonel  Mason, 
Mr.  Madison  wrote  the  celebrated  memorial 
and  remonstrance  against  the  assessment  for 
the  maintenance  of  teachers  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  paper  was  made  the  basis  of 
the  State  campaign,  the  elections  turned  upon 
it,  and  the  State  was  canvassed  by  Mason, 
Madison,  Henry,  Grayson,  Nicholas,  and 
others,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  public 
sentiment  thus  evoked,  the  statute  establishing 
religious  freedom  became  a  law.  Of  this  stat- 
ute Mr.  Jefferson  claims  the  authorship,  but 
the  mere  draughtsmanship  of  such  a  paper  is 
of  little  consequence,  and  indeed  the  bill  itself 
is  neither  well  drawn  nor  happily  expressed, 
whereas  it  is  prefaced  by  a  long,  verbose,  badly 
written  preamble  which  is  of  not  the  least  con- 
sequence, except  as  a  curious  relic  of  those 
early  times.  The  enactment  of  the  law  at  that 
time  was  due  to  the  initiative  taken  by  Mason 
and  the  powerful  advocacy  of  the  leading  men, 
of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  France,  was 
not  one. 

In  1787  the  convention  sat  in  Philadelphia, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  framing  a  federal 
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compact  between  the  States  in  the  form  of  a 
constitution  for  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Mason  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  On  that 
day  he  wrote  to  his  son  as  follows :  "  May  God 
grant  that  we  may  be  able  to  establish  a  wise 
and  just  government.  For  my  own  part  I 
never  before  felt  myself  in  such  a  situation, 
and  I  declare  that  I  would  not  upon  pecuniary 
consideration  serve  in  this  body  for  £1,000  per 
diem.  The  revolt  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
foundation  of  our  new  government  at  that 
time  were  as  nothing  as  compared  to  the  great 
business  now  before  us.  There  was  a  certain 
degree  of  enthusiasm  which  inspired  and  sup- 
ported the  Union,  but  to  view  through  the 
calm  and  sedate  medium  of  reason  the  influ- 
ence which  the  establishment  now  proposed 
may  have  upon  the  happiness  of  millions  yet 
unborn  is  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  as  ab- 
sorbs and  in  a  manner  suspends  the  human 
understanding."  With  what  strenuous  ear- 
nestness and  ability  he  entered  upon  those  sol- 
emn duties,  of  the  tremendous  import  of  which 
he  here  expresses  so  just  a  sense,  they  who 
consult  the  sadly  meager  records  of  that  con- 
vention will  not  fail  to  discover.  Of  the  great 
doctrine  of  State-rights  within  the  Union  he 
was  the  author,  expounder,  and  original  cham- 
pion and  defender.  This  doctrine  he  elabor- 
ated with  masterly  ability  and  defended  with 
uncompromising  zeal  from  first  to  last  in  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Seeing,  however,  that 
the  great  doctrine  was  not  securely  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  as  finally  adopted  by  the 
convention,  he  declared  he  would  sooner  chop 
off  his  right  hand  than  sign  with  it,  on  the 
part  of  his  State,  that  instrument  as  it  then 
stood.  He  believed  and  maintained  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  frame  a  federal  govern- 
ment of  clearly  defined  and  strictly  limited 
powers,  preserving  intact  the  right  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  manage  all  domestic  concerns. 
He  differed  from  the  majority  in  refusing  to 
believe  that  the  Constitution  as  adopted  was 
such  a  government.  He  believed  and  declared 
that  it  did  provide  unchecked  facilities  if  not 
actual  methods  for  the  final  absorption  of  all 
powers  and  all  rights  of  the  States  by  the  cen- 
tral government.  *  Refusing,  therefore,  to  sign 
the  Constitution,  he  withdrew  from  the  con- 
vention and  returned  to  Virginia,  where,  in 
concert  with  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  the  re- 
doubtable Henry,  he  prepared  to  canvass  the 
State  in  opposition  to  its  adoption.  The  can- 
vass for  the  Constitution  was  personally  directed 
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by  General  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon, 
Mr.  Madison  being  the  chief  of  his  active  lieu- 
tenants. We  must  reserve  for  the  present  the 
consideration  of  this  memorable  struggle,  and 
proceed  with  the  details  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. 

As  a  member  of  that  body,  Colonel  Mason 
was  the  author  or  advocate  of  many  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Constitution,  while  on  the 
other  hand  his  strenuous  opposition  was  fatal 
to  not  a  few  propositions  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  incorporated  into  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other 
member  exercised  a  more  decided  influence 
upon  every  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Every 
proposition  which  threatened  the  integrity  of 
any  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  was 
promptty  met  by  his  stern,  uncompromising 
opposition.  No  such  proposition  could  evade 
his  sagacious  scrutiny;  he  instantly  assailed 
it  with  all  its  power,  dragging  it  to  the  light 
for  exposure  and  denunciation.  By  means  of 
prohibitive  duties  he  declared  it  would  be  the 
successful  purpose  of  the  carrying  and  man- 
ufacturing States  of  the  North  to  lay  tribute 
upon  the  product  of  the  staple  States  of  the 
South,  thus  building  up  wealthy  and  populous 
Northern  communities,  while  reducing  at  the 
same  time  the  people  of  the  South  to  a  state 
of  vassalage  to  the  merchants  of  the  North. 
"Aye,"  said  William  Grayson,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  then  living,  now  so  little  known,  "give 
those  people  the  money  and  they  will  put  the 
population  where  they  please." 

On  the  31st  day  of  May  the  idea  seems  to 
have  first  come  to  the  front  in  convention,  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  have  the  power 
to  coerce  and  punish  a  State  placing  itself  in 
opposition  to  its  will.  Promptly  the  great 
Virginian  assailed  it  with  all  his  powers,  and 
forced  its  tacit  retirement  for  the  time,  and  it 
never  again  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  definite 
proposition,  until  it  came  up  in  the  form  of 
secession,  to  be  submitted  to  the  deadly  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword.  Following  the  course  of 
developments  in  the  convention  we  find  that, 
when  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  to 
elect  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States,  Colonel  Mason 
delivered  a  powerful  argument  against  the 
motion,  urgently  insisting  upon  the  prime  ne- 
cessity of  electing  that  house  by  the  people, 
and  arguing  that  all  bills  disposing  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  should  originate  in  that  chamber. 
He  proposed  that  the  President  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  seven  years,  and  be  thereafter  ineligi- 


ble^.and  that  he  be  removable  by  impeachment 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  well  as 
for  bribery  and  treason.  He  held  it  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  one  man  the 
vast  patronage  of  the  Government,  the  only 
executive  council,  the  Cabinet,  subservient  to 
their  chief,  by  whom  they  were  appointed, 
would  be  tempted  to  band  together  to  conceal 
corruption.  Therefore  he  argued  in-  favor  of 
an  executive  council  to  be  chosen  from  differ- 
ent sections,  consisting  of  six  members.  One 
member  only,  viz.,  Benjamin  Franklin,  sec- 
onded this  motion  and  made  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Mason's  views.  Shortly  afterward 
Colonel  Mason  again  spoke  in  favor  of  fixing 
the  pay  of  Congress  by  constitutional  provis- 
ion, or  they  would  in  time  enormously  and 
corruptly  increase  their  own  emoluments.  This 
stern  patriot  was  in  favor  of  forestalling  by 
constitutional  prohibition  those  rascally  "sal- 
ary grabs "  of  which  we  have  heard  in  our 
time. 

On  the  10th  day  of  August  Colonel  Mason 
moved  to  amend  the  Sixth  Article,  so  that  no 
tax  should  be  laid  upon  exports,  as  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  products  of  the  staple 
States,  and  the  salvation  of  their  people  from 
a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  merchants  of  the 
manufacturing  and  carrying  States.  He  main- 
tained his  views  in  a  very  powerful  speech, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  sign  or  support 
a  constitution  which  did  not  fully  and  prop- 
erly protect  the  staple  States,  and  secure  them 
amply  against  the  rapacious  schemes  of  the 
Northern  merchants  to  monopolize  their  pro- 
ducts and  trade. 

Again,  on  the  13th  day  of  August  he  made 
a  last  effort  against  the  centralizing  character 
of  the  government  proposed.  He  argued  that 
the  United  States  must  have  a  qualified  sov- 
reignty  only,  the  States  explicitly  retaining  ex- 
clusive power  to  regulate  their  domestic  affairs 
and  concerns,  and  above  all  that  Congress  be 
explicitly  prohibited  from  interfering  in  any 
way,  manner,  shape,  or  form,  with  the  rights 
and  qualifications  of  the  voters  of  the  several 
States. 

At  length,  the  convention  having  completed 
its  labor  and  adopted  the  Constitution  in  its 
final  form,  Mason  rose,  as  the  members  were 
about  performing  their  last  duty  of  signing  the 
perfected  instrument,  and  delivered  with  great 
solemnity  a  most  memorable  and  remarkable 
speech.  Then  it  was  that  he  declared  most 
solemnly  that  he  would  sooner  cut  off  his 
right  hand  than  sign,  on  behalf  of  his  State, 
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that  instrument  as  it  then  stood;  for  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  it  provided  for  a  gov- 
ernment which  nothing  could  prevent  from 
becoming  in  fact  a  centralized  despotism,  irre- 
sponsible, tyrannical,  and  oppressive.  Having 
delivered  this  speech  he  withdrew  from  the 
convention,  refusing  to  sign  the  Constitution, 
as  did  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Edmund  Kandolph,  of  Virginia. 


This  brief,  disjointed  sketch  will  convey  to 
the  mind  some  idea  of  the  influence  and  power 
of  George  Mason,  and  of  the  scope  of  his  vast 
abilities  and  attainments.  I  reserve  for  a  fu- 
ture paper  the  discussion  of  the  part  he  bore 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued  in  Virginia  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  with  a  presen- 
tation of  some  of  the  few  scraps  of  his  literary 
relics  which  are  yet  in  existence. 

M.  G.  Ellzey,  M.  D. 


THE  CITY  OF  GOLD. 


Maddened  with  a  thirst  for  gold, 
Men's  hearts,  in  the  times  of  old, 
Far  over  the  sea  and  wold 

Miraged  its  Shadow : 
As  to  Faith  is  Heaven  known, 
So,  beyond  a  far  off  zone, 
A  city — all  of  gold — there  shone, 

Called,  then,  El  Dorado. 

From  the  castled  land  of  Spain, 
Many  a  bold  knight  with  his  train, 
Far  across  the  Western  main 

Chased  this  wild  Shadow : 
"Where  the  hoarse  tornado  blows, 
Where  the  trackless  forest  grows, 
Wandering, — where,  no  mortal  knows  ! — 

Sought  they  El  Dorado. 

Warriors,  of  dark  renown, 

Monks,  with  cross  and  shaven  crown, 

Sailors,  dyed  all  tempest-brown, 

Pirate,  and  Padre: 
In  life's  frost,  or  in  its  bloom, 
Decked  with  flashing  steel  and  plume, 
Heedless  of  an  unknown  doom, 

Sought  they  El  Dorado. 

Over  the  weird  Circean  seas, 
Past  the  haunted  Bermoothes, 
By  the  flecked  Carribbees, — 

Stormy  Trindado: 
Driven  by  the  hurricane, 
Beaten  by  the  tropic  rain, 
Onward,  swept  the  dauntless  train, 

Seeking  El  Dorado. 

Past  the  equatorial  line, — 
Even  the  Sun  was  left  behind  ! 
Like  one  tranced  in  his  mind, 
Sped  the  armada : 


Past  the  coral  reef  and  isle, 
By  the  headland's  misty  pile, 
And  the  forest's  river-aisle, 
Sought  they  El  Dorado. 

Where  vast  Oceans  lashed  the  sands 
Of  the  yet  untrodden  strands, 
Searching  for  the  golden  lands, 

Chased  they  the  Shadow: 
Up  the  sluggish  torrid  streams, 
In  whose  depths  the  diamond  gleams, — 
To  lands  wild  as  fever-dreams, 

Sought  they  El  Dorado. 

Through  dank  fen  and  tangled  brake, 
Where  the  vampire  dwelt,  and  snake; 
While  dark  vultures  on  their  wake 

Flew,  as  a  shadow : 
With  a  still  unconquered  eye, 
One  by  one  they  fell  to  die, — 
And  the  others  passed  them  by, 

Seeking  El  Dorado. 

On,  for  many  a  weary  league; 
On,  through  danger  and  fatigue; 
Hope  became  a  phantom  vague, 

All  was  as  Shadow! 
Gold  was  master,  man  was  thrall ; 
So,  a  doom  was  on  them  all ! 
Each  knight's  mantle  was  his  pall, 

Seeking  El  Dorado. 

Dead,  upon  the  tropic  sand ; 
Dead,  where  mighty  forests  stand  ; 
Known  no  more  of  any  land, 

Save  that  of  Shadow  : 
Their  stark  limbs  the  vultures  tore; 
Pray!  that, — doomed  to  rove  no  more, — 
Forever,  on  some  unknown  shore, 

Found  they  El  Dorado  !  G.  M.  D. 
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A  Story  of  Florida. 


Chapter  VI. 

SINGULAR,  BUT  VERY  SENSIBLE  OFFERS — THE 
DECISION  OF  PARIS. 

IRCHER'S  illness  vanished  in  one  day  of 
J\_  Cynthy's  treatment.  It  is  only  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Johns,  and  places  where  the  oolitic 
limestone  crops  out,  that  intcrmittents  are 
found,  and  they  yield  readily.  The  solar  ray 
seems  to  dissipate  malaria,  for  the  foul  smell 
of  decaying  vegetation  is  never  perceptible 
fifty  feet  above  that  level,  or  sixty  feet  above 
tide-water.  Even  flowers  are  scentless,  except 
at  very  early  hours,  and  the  compost  heap  must 
be  kept  covered. 

At  this  time  Archer  received  several  very  im- 
portant letters.  One  from  Judith,  full  of  that 
light,  brilliant  gossip  in  which  her  sex  excels. 
There  were  vivid  touches  of  society,  descrip- 
tions of  costumes,  of  the  opera,  of  the  opening 
of  the  season,  not  generalizing,  as  men  do,  but 
with  light  graphic  touches  of  incident  and  an- 
ecdote that  made  the  whole  comedy  present  to 
to  the  sense.  She  spoke  of  meeting  his  old 
professor,  his  interest  in  Archer,  and  of  open- 
ings for  his  talent  and  usefulness.  There  was 
no  persuasion;  but  in  that rapporte  of  recipro- 
cal feeling  he  knew  Judith  was  urging  him 
to  return ;  perhaps  had  a  right  to  expect  it. 

Then  the  professor's  letter  followed :  express- 
ing profound  admiration  for  Philips'  courage 
in  his  new  enterprise,  he  questioned  his  right 
to  throw  away  all  his  advantages  of  an  expen- 
sive education  in  a  work  that  a  less  qualified 
person  could  perform.  He  then  suggested  an 
opening  in  a  professorship  at  Archer's  old 
alma  mater.  As  he  closed  the  letter,  that 
early  experience  of  joyous  student  life,  its  rose- 
ate ambitions,  its  bright  spirited  associations 
with  intellect,  art,  study — all  that  makes  life 
sweet  to  the  man  of  culture — came  back  to 
him.  He  took  out  Judith's  picture;  the  dark 
ripples  of  hair  over  the  low,  broad  brow;  the 
limpid,  wooing  eyes,  as  dark,  like  clear  dusk,  or 
some  still,  brown  pool  under  the  willows;  the 
short,  proud  upper  lip,  and  delicate,  fine  nos- 
tril, and  nose  but  slightly  aquiline;  the  vivid 
brunette  complexion,  with  its  fluctuating  shelly 
tints;  the  noble  form  marking  her  stately 
womanhood — a  Diana  of  her  sex.  Position,  a 
competence,  and  love,  and  for  what? 

He  had  the  kernel  of  a  home,  it  is  true,  and 
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in  a  climate  of  unrivaled  purity  and  beauty; 
but  it  would  be  years  before  it  developed,  and 
it  lacked,  might  always  lack,  that  one  charm — 
congenial  society.  Could  he  ask  his  young 
wife,  fresh  from  social  triumphs,  to  give  up 
those  refinements,  which  ages  of  art  and  culti- 
vation have  perfected  and  made  necessary,  for 
the  coarse  associations  of  the  Anions  and  Joe 
Hawley?  What  would  she  see  in  Cynthybut 
material  for  a  useful  servant?  crude,  ignorant, 
but  willing;  and  in  the  others  but  natures  a 
little  lifted  above  the  brutes. 

This  conclusion  might  be  unjust.  It  is  the 
feminine  intuition  that  finds  the  delicacy  and 
reserve  in  the  unconventional  frontier;  but 
he  must  not  decide  that  for  her.  He  knew 
she  was  ambitious  for  him;  but  it  was  not  an 
ambition  to  plant  a  grove,  or  acquire  wealth. 
She  coveted  intellectual  distinction,  that  sharp 
discrimination  brought  about  by  attrition  with 
cultivated  minds. 

He  decided,  however,  to  delay  his  judgment. 
He  would  refer  the  matter  to  her.  He  would 
explain  that  to  leave  now  was  to  throw  away 
all  he  had  done.  In  another  year  or  six  months 
his  farm  and  grove  would  be  set.  He  could 
leave  it  with  a  tenant.  As  a  winter  home  it 
would  become  most  desirable,  a  coveted  pos- 
session that  money  could  not  purchase.  He 
explained  this,  again  pleaded  his  passionate 
love,  promising,  if  she  would  consent  to  endure 
six  months  of  the  new  home,  he  would,  if  she 
wished,  resume  his  position  in  the  society  she 
admired.  To  the  professor  he  explained  the 
necessity  of  his  completing  his  work  in  order 
to  assume  his  right,  and  hoped  that  delay 
would  not  interfere  with  his  chance  of  getting 
a  chair  in  the  college.  He  was  not  satisfied, 
however.  The  proposals  unsettled  him,  and 
made  the  fall  work  heavy. 

But  he  was  to  undergo  another  embarrass- 
ment. He  had  seen  little  of  Cynthy  since  his 
recovery,  and  he  called  to  thank  her.  Cynthy 
would  not  be  thanked.  She  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  Joe  Hawkins  was  there,  and,  al- 
ways proud  to  show  Cynthy's  accomplishments, 
he  brought  the  powder-horn  for  Archer  to  ad- 
mire the  buck's  head  Cynthy  had  engraved 
upon  it.  The  latter  took  it  carelessly,  not 
fancying  crude  work  in  art,  but  after  a  glance 
he  carried  it  to  the  light.  The  reader,  unfamil- 
iar with  the  material,  has  seen  similar  art  in 
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the  carved  work  of  shell  and  horn  combs  made 
in  relief.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  horn  or 
shell  is  steeped  in  hot  water,  by  which  they 
become  flexible  and  are  softened.  In  this 
state,  by  the  use  of  proper  tools,  the  material 
is  readily  carved  and  shaped. 

The  difficulty  in  this  instance  was  increased 
by  the  want  of  proper  tools,  experience  in 
handling  them,  and  art  instruction.  Not  that 
the  last  was  wanting,  for,  as  among  sailors  a 
natural  taste  is  cultivated  in  tattooing,  so  among 
hunters  there  is,  or  was  before  metal  superseded 
horn,  great  taste  in  ornamenting  their  flasks 
and  pouches  with  bead?  or  etching. 

Cynthy,  tempted  by  the  soft,  plastic  material, 
in  her  resolve  to  "  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn," 
aimed  to  carve  the  buck's  head  in  relief.  The 
nature  of  the  material  lent  itself  to  her  design. 
She  delicately  shaped  in  relief  the  long  head 
and  sharp  muzzle,  the  rounded  ears,  the  large, 
lustrous  eyes,  the  horns  thrown  back  with  a 
forward  curve,  and  the  tines  pointing  out.  The 
translucent  shell,  where  the  horn  was  worked 
thin,  aided  in  giving  a  firmness  and  delicacy 
to  the  outlines.  Instead  of  a  confused  mass  of 
curved  lines  as  in  etching,  the  figures  stood  out 
bravely  from  its  clear,  dark  background  with 
lively  distinctness. 

Archer  Philips  was  disposed  to  philosophize 
over  the  art- work  of  one  who  could  barely  read 
and  knew  nothing  of  convention,  system,  per- 
spective. He  did  not  call  it  high  art;  he  sim- 
ply recognized  an  unexpectedly  accurate  simul- 
acrum. The  taste  was  there  and,  in  a  manner, 
cultivation.  He  did  not  know  that  convention 
was  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  art, 
because  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  common  sym- 
bol of  interpretation.  To  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  object  portrayed  was  to  him  enough;  the 
limitation  of  art. 

Cynthy  apparently  had  as  little  feeling  over 
it  as  ladies  usually  have  over  their  embroidery, 
and  only  mentioned  some  compunctions  over 
"pesterin'  so  long  a  scratchin'  out  o'  the  crit- 
ter's head  and  horns." 

"  Puss  air  a  genius,"  said  old  Jim,  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  girl.  "The  sly  creetur  just  took 
up  my  boy  Jim's  fiddle,  onbeknownst  to  him. 
Play  us  a  chune,  Cynthy.  Let  Mr.  Philips 
'ear  what  yer  kin  do." 

Thus  adjured,  Cynthy  brought  out  an  ordi- 
nary kit,  such  as  can  be  found  on  the  frontier, 
and  Joe  Hawkins  produced  two  slender  sticks, 
round  as  a  quill,  and  beat  an  accompaniment 
on  the  strings  as  she  played.  It  is  the  common 
practice,  and  excuses  that  provision  of  Florida 


statute  law  which  classes  common  pipers  and 
fiddlers  with  vagrants. 

In  the  meanwhile  something  serious  was 
going  on  over  at  this  neighbor's.  A  crowd  of 
retainers  hung  about  the  place,  and  well-dressed 
visitors  called.  Cynthy  was  evidently  under 
some  strong  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time 
her  dress  was  much  improved. 

She  persevered  in  bringing  up  the  cows,  but 
Archer  noticed  that  she  was  watched  over  by 
some  of  the  body.  He  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered the  cause,  as  she  stood  in  his  door  one 
day  plaiting  her  apron,  as  she  said, 

"  Mr.  Philips,  mammy  says  I  ort  to  git 
marrid." 

"Indeed!"  said  he.  "Well,  you  must  please 
yourself,"  smiling  at  her  simplicity. 

"I  don't  see  no  sense  in  hit,"  said  Cynthy. 
"  Min's  allays  in  the  way  in  the  house.  They 
ort  to  be  kep'  out  doors,  like  cows." 

"And  have  Cynthy  drive  them  up  at  night," 
laughed  Archer.  "  Some  would  like  that." 

Cynthy  laughed,  too;  a  gurgling,  hoydenish 
laugh,  full  of  fun.  "  I  'low  I'd  bust  Joe  Haw- 
kins' head  open  with  a  pine-knot  ef  he  dodged 
the  gap." 

"So  Joe  is  the  man,"  said  Archer. 

"He's  one  of  'em,"  said  Cynthy;  and  then, 
indignantly,  "there's  a  whole  bunch  of  'em." 

"Well,  you  can't  marry  them  all,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile. 

"I 'low  I  couldn't,"  said  Cynthy.  "Think 
o'  herdin'  a  bunch  of  'em  night  and  mornin'. 
I  'low  one's  pester  enough." 

"And  is  it  Joe?"  asked  Archer. 

"Pap  isn't  for  Joe;  and  mammy's  for  Cousin 
John,  lives  down  on  Stump  Creek.  Mam  'lows 
he's  a  forehanded  man,  and  knows  stock." 

"  It  is  who  you  are  for,  Cynthy,"  said  he. 

"How  can  I  tell?  There's  such  a  mess  of 
'em,"  said  she,  roused  again.  "  They  comes  a 
teeterin'  about  our  house  most  every  day.  I 
'lowed  for  to  come  over  here  Sunday,  to  ax 
about  that  there  book  you  lent  me,  an'  in  comes 
a  passel,  tailin'  like  cows;  an'  mam  says,  says 
she,  'tain't  manners  for  me  to  leave.  I  wish 
men'd  learn  to  cook  for  theirselves." 

"Well,  you  have  only  to  choose  one,"  said 
Archer.    "You  would  be  rid  of  the  rest." 

"  But  I  couldn't  never  get  shet  of  him,  could 
I?"  asked  Cynthia.  "  He'd  be  a  hangin'  about 
all  day,  forever  'n'  ever." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Archer,  amused  at  her 
frankness. 

"An'  ther'd  be  a  lot  o'  calves — children  T 
mean,  bime  by.    I  don't  like  'em,  'ceptin  Bud." 
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Archer  laughed  outright.  There  was  a  frank 
audacity  about  her  that  upset  all  conventional- 
ism. She  laughed  too.  Her  bright  looks,  toss- 
ing curls,  made  her  look  piquant  and  pretty, 
as  she  repeated,  " No,  I  don't;  but  mammy, 
she  says  I  orter  to  make  up  my  mind,  and  not 
keep  'em  all  foolin'  around,  a  eatin'  up  grub  in 
our  house  'long  o'  me." 

"  Never  mind  your  mother  about  that,"  said 
he;  "choose  when  you  please." 

"I  'low  I  got  to  take  one  on  'em?"  she  said, 
meditatively. 

"Oh!  there's  no  hurry,  Cynthy,"  said  he; 
"take  your  time." 

"Well,  ef  it  are  got  to  be  done,  I'd  as  well 
get  shet  of  it,"  said  Cynthy,  calmly.  "  I  tell  ye 
what  I  were  a  thinkin'." 

"Well?"  said  he. 

"  Your  place  jines  our'n ;  your  cattle  bunches 
with  our'n.  It  'ud  be  just  as  easy  herdin'  and 
milkin'  'em  in  a  bunch,"  said  Cynthy,  with  an 
air  of  calculation. 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  need  for  that,"  said  he. 

"And  the  cookin',  and  sweepin,'  and  washin' 
chores  'ud  come  easy." 

"What  is  she  driving  at?"  thought  he. 

"  So,  I  'lowed,  ef  I  must,  Mr.  Philips,  ef  you 
didn't  have  no  objections,  I'd  marry  you. 
What'd  you  say?" 

Was  there  ever  such  a  combination  of  frank- 
ness and  simplicity?  She  made  no  more  of  it 
than  an  offer  to  sell  a  cow  instead  of  herself. 
He  paused,  and  taking  her  own  tone,  said,  "  I 
don't  think  it  would  do;"  then,  with  a  laugh, 
"We  are  too  close;  you  couldn't  get  'shet'  of 
me,  either." 

"I  thought  o'  that,"  said  she,  gleefully;  "I 
could  run  over  to  pap.  I  think  it  would  do 
first-rate.  I  like  you  best.  It  wouldn't  be  nigh 
so  bad  as  cousin,  or  even  Joe." 

"Never  mind,  Cynthy,"  said  he;  "don't 
marry  any  one;  promise  me  that,  until  you 
really  wish  to  do  so  yourself,  and  not  because 
your  mother  thinks  so.  You  are  too  young  to 
know,  and,  in  the  free,  wild  life  you  live  you 
have  never  been  corrupted  ;  that  is,  never  been 
taught  by  idle  companions  to  think  about  love 
and  marriage.  We  will  say  nothing  about  this, 
but  be  just  as  we  have  been — good  friends." 

Something  in  this,  unexpressed,  hinted  to 
her  feminine  instincts  the  all  untaught  violation 
of  the  sexes,  for  she  blushed  and  rose  hastily; 
but  her  native  frankness  came  to  her  aid.  She 
gave  him  her  hand  at  parting,  and  said,  "  I 
do  like  you,  and  I  ain't  a  bit  ashamed  of  what 
I  done  said.    I  'low  it  'ud  be  a  good  trade  for 


my  side,  and  I'd  do  my  level  best  to  make  hit  best 
for  your'n.  There's  heaps  o'  ways  I  could  help 
you;  'long  o'  knowin'  all  about  this  yer  sile 
and  stockin',  and  you  seem  to  want  somebody 
or  'nother,  for  to  watch  over  ye,  an'  keer  for 
the  place  when  necessity  totes  you  off." 

"  Cynthy,"  said  he,  his  better  nature  quick- 
ened by  her  generosity,  "  I  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart.  You  don't  know  how  noble  and 
generous  your  offer  has  been ;  but  I,  who  know 
how  unselfish  you  are,  do  know  and  thank  you." 

Chapter  VII. 

CIVIL  WAR — FEUDAL  LAW  AGAINST  COMMON 
LAW  IN  THE  COW  RANGE — THE  TROUBLE 
OVER  OLD  JIM  ARNON'S  YEARLIN's. 

When  Archer  Philips  reflected  on  the  inter- 
view he  realized  the  direct  influence  that  had 
actuated  Cynthy  as  the  same  that  had  brought 
her  to  his  bed-side.  There  was  no  vanity  in 
it.  If,  as  her  parents  had  said,  it  was  her  duty 
to  marry,  then  this  stranger  needed  help  more 
than  the  rough,  robust  men  she  knew.  He 
had  less  advantage  in  his  isolation  than  the 
others.  In  return,  he  thought  of  several  plans 
of  recognizing  her  generosity.  He  would  teach 
her.  Judith  should  be  her  friend.  The  natural 
taste  and  quick  intelligence  should  have  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  the  plans  were  not  destined  to  be  carried 
out.  Unconsciously,  Archer  lived  in  a  scat- 
tered community  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  The 
adherents  of  Cynthy's  father  took  up  his  quar- 
rel with  the  law,  represented  in  the  sheriff  offi- 
cers. Eemote  from  the  county-seat,  on  the 
old  Indian  trail  from  Tampa  to  Cape  Canaveral, 
his  residence  fronted  the  lake  a  few  yards  dis- 
tance instead  of  facing  the  road.  This  cut  him 
off  from  the  usual  gossip.  It  is  odd  to  see  the 
ox-team  at  stand  for  hours,  while  a  neighbor, 
his  foot  on  the  tongue,  discussed  with  the 
driver  the  news  of  the  country  side  by  the  hour. 

A  few  days  later,  as  he  walked  over  his  grove, 
the  leafage  showing  that  it  would  be  ripe  for 
budding  by  the  rainy  season  of  June,  the  quiet, 
rural  peace  of  the  scene  seemed  to  come  upon 
him  with  a  sense  of  comfort.  However  warm 
the  noon  has  been  it  is  very  rare  in  Florida 
that  the  evenings  are  not  cool.  This  one  was 
exceedingly  tranquil,  and  the  pastoral  charac- 
ter of  the  landscape  lay  spread  out  before  him 
like  a  picture  under  glass.  Its  rustic  homeli- 
ness was  increased  by  an  ox-team  that  had 
stopped  in  the  big  road  by  the  gate.  As  he 
leaned  across  some  one  beckoned,  and  going 
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out  he  found  Dame  Arnon,  seated  on  her  bun- 
dles, with  Bud  in  front. 

The  dame  announced  that  she  was  going  to 
visit  her  family  in  Polk  County,  and,  as  the 
boys  were  driving  a  bunch  through,  it  was  a 
good  time  for  her  to  go. 

While  she  spoke,  the  sweet,  bugle-like  call 
of  the  cowboys  was  heard.  There  was  a  flash 
of  hoofs  and  horns,  crack  of  whips,  and  the 
caryard  went  thundering  by.  The  men,  how- 
ever, halted  to  get  the  last  orders  from  old  Mr. 
Arnon. 

"It  are  yit  a  hour  by  sun,"  said  he,  "and 
you'll  have  the  moon  all  through.  You  can 
make  Shingle  Creek,  ten  mile,  agin  midnight, 
You'll  find  the  camp  sot,  an'  boys  a-waitin'; 
ther'  ain't  nothin  for  you  to  do  but  rest  up  the 
stock  a  bit,  feed  and  water,  seein'  none  don't 
stray.  If  hit  do,  don't  wait.  Be  in  the  saddle 
agin  three  o'clock,  leavin'  the  settlement  a  mile 
to  the  right;  and  mark!  no  yellin'  an  arousin' 
the  dogs.  You'll  make  Horse  Crik  agin  noon. 
You'll  find  the  camp  sot.  After  restin'  a  bit, 
go  on  easy  to  Arietta — it  ar'  a  lonesome  place, 
off  'n  the  main  trail — and  hold  up.  Ef  you  git 
no  word,  make  straight  for  Parker  by  the  old 
Tampa  trail ;  but  lay  off  to  see  if  the  schooner 
are  in  and  ready.  Ef  she  ain't,  don't  wait; 
but  strike  the  trail  for  Peale  Creek  and  Myers. 
At  Punta  Bassa  ye  may  find  a  schooner;  but 
scatter  the  critters  on  the  range  rather'n — " 
and  the  rest  was  in  a  low,  emphatic  undertone. 

The  cowboys,  rough,  bold  riders,  in  flannel 
shirts — holster-pistols,  tin  cup,  pan,  and  a  sack 
of  grits  and  coffee  at  the  saddle-bow — had  stood 
about  checking  their  restive  horses  as  he  spoke. 
Then  they  swept  out  after  the  stock,  parting 
and  galloping  through  the  woods  over  roots, 
stumps,  and  fallen  trunks.  The  ox-team  rolled 
on;  and  the  stillness  let  the  mellow  wood's 
sounds  renew  their  iEolian  breathings. 

"You  seem  to  be  moving  your  stock,"  said 
Archer. 

"  Well,  the  range  are  pretty  much  fed  down," 
said  old  Arnon,  "and  the  family's  a-breakin' 
up,  gwine  here  and  there ;  and  I  'lowed  they'd 
better  hunt  grass." 

"Family  left?"  asked  Archer. 

"All  but  Cynthy.  She'll  go,  soon's  we  done 
got  supper  over  to  neighbor  Woodson's.  She'll 
leave  thar  for  her  Uncle  Bob's,  at  Jacksonville, 
by  day." 

"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,"  Archer  ventured 
to  say. 

"1  'low  not,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  'low  no 
sheriff  ain't  a  comin'  liftin'  my  stock,  'lowin' 


what's  mine's  his'n,  and  what's  his'n's  his  own. 
That  may  be  law;  but  it  ain't  range  law." 

It  was  evident  old  Mr.  Arnon  was  running 
off  his  stock  to  avoid  an  attachment.  But  the 
thought  of  parting  with  Cynthy  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  the  young  man.  He  saw  that  she  had 
cheered  and  encouraged  him,  even  when  he 
thought  humbly  of  her  as  a  rude,  unlettered 
wench.  He  thought  he  ought  to  call  and  bid 
her  good-bye. 

As  he  knocked  at  the  closed  door,  an  unusual 
circumstance,  there  was  a  stir  within,  and  he 
recognized  Cynthy's  whisper. 

Presently  she  opened  the  door  and  stood  in 
the  opening,  the  night  wind  blowing  her  loose 
hair  about  her  pale  face — paler  in  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Back  of  her,  revealed  by  a  dull 
fire,  was  old  Jim  with  a  cocked  rifle  in  his 
hand.  This  vigilance  warned  Archer  that  his 
visit  was  inopportune. 

"  Your  father  told  me  you  were  going  away," 
said  he.    "  I  called  to  tell  you  good-bye." 

"Did  you  see  nobody?"  she  asked,  in  an 
eager  whisper. 

"Not  a  soul,"  said  he. 

"  I  'lowed  I  hearn  horse'n  on  the  big  road," 
she  said.  "Say!" 

"I  think  not;  the  night  is  very  still." 

It  was,  indeed.  The  rhythmic,  low,  hoarse 
roll  of  the  lake  surf  and  the  wind  in  the  pines 
came  loud  and  distinct.  Any  alien  sound 
would  be  plainly  audible. 

"  I  want  pap  to  go  'long  o'  me,"  she  said, 
presently. 

"  You  will  be  safer  at  my  house,"  suggested 
Archer. 

"  I'm  all  right,  long  as  the  cabin  ain't  lit  up," 
said  old  Arnon.  "I  want  Cynthy  to  go  over 
to  neighbor  Woodson's." 

"  Come,"  said  Archer,  eagerly,  "  I'll  go  with 
you.    May  I?" 

"  I  can't  go  less'n  pap  goes,"  said  the  girl 
quietly,  but  decidedly. 

Archer  was  profoundly  agitated.  The  great 
darkness  and  stillness  of  the  shadow,  deepened 
by  the  ghostly  brilliance  of  the  moon;  the 
hollow  monotone  of  the  wood  and  water ;  the 
strange  mystery  of  some  unknown  peril,  im- 
mediate, yet  lurking,  awed  and  oppressed  him. 
He  fancied  every  moment  he  saw  glimpses  of 
dark  figures  in  the  wood.  It  was  so  unreal,  so 
strange.  Why  did  the  man  resist  arrest.  He 
did  not  know  that  a  bitter  feud  lay  back  of  the 
law,  savage,  relentless,  revengeful. 

"  You'd  better  go,"  said  Cynthy ;  "  you  can 
do  no  good." 
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"  I  must  not  leave  you,"  said  he.  "  Come, 
Mr.  Arnon,  do  you  go  with  your  daughter?" 

"  Don't  stand  agin  the  light,  Cynthy,"  said 
the  old  man,  lighting  his  stub  pipe  by  a  coal, 
and  giving  a  few  puffs  before  putting  it  down. 
"  Lay  low,  an'  I'll  go  scout  around  a  bit." 

He  disappeared,  and  was  gone  half  an  hour, 
yet  he  returned  so  quietly  he  was  by  them  be- 
fore they  heard  him. 

"  Come,  Cynthy,"  he  said,  "  the  road's  clear. 
I  may  pass  your  place  agin  day,"  he  said  to 
Archer.  "  Ef  ye  hear  any  noise  in  the  night, 
I  'low  to  hear  tell." 

With  that  they  melted  into  the  shadows  and 
were  gone.  It  was  long  before  he  saw  the 
bright  Cracker  girl  again,  and  learned  details 
of  that  night's  awful  consequences. 

The  days  went  slowly  by,  filled  with  daily 
duties.  Joe  Hawkins  had  disappeared,  and, 
having  no  neighbors  nearer  than  the  far  side 
of  the  lake,  Archer  had  few  opportunities  to 
learn  local  news.  In  the  general  affairs  of  the 
county  he  had  taken  little  part.  The  task  he 
had  set  for  himself  did  not  include  any  idle  as- 
sociations. But  his  boat  was  a  piece  of  prudent 
economy.  The  fish  taken  are  bream,  two 
kinds  of  bass,  pickerel,  channel-cat,  warmouth- 
perch,  and  turtle.  The  bait  is  a  grub  or 
wood-worm,  found  under  the  bark  of  felled 
pines  in  its  first  period  of  decay.  With  this, 
perch,  silver-side,  red-horse  minnows  from  two 
to  eight  inches  long,  are  taken  and  used  for 
larger  game.  Trolling  is  also  successfully  prac- 
ticed, and  is  a  delightful  sport.  The  game  fish 
haunt  the  grassy  borders  in  which  gregarious 
small  fry  feed ;  the  trout,  Gryster  salmoides,  are 
found  a  yard  under  the  water;  the  bream 
deeper.  The  troll  is  either  a  spoon,  or  a 
fluked  spindle  flattened  and  curved  so  as  to 
spin  as  it  moves.  The  bob  is  also  used,  and 
the  gig,  for  night  fishing,  with  a  torch  and 
spear. 

It  was  a  charming  afternoon,  mild  and  bright, 
when  Archer  put  aside  his  work  to  try  his  new 
boat  and  spinner.  The  sun  was  passed  me- 
ridian, and  a  sweet  south  wind  was  blowing 
over  the  water.  The  intermingling  lights,  the 
dusk  velvet  shadows  contrasted  with  the  bright 
hues  of  the  tops  of  the  oaks  in  the  island 
hamacks,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  sweet  with 
the  amber  perfume  of  pine  and  orange,  added 
to  the  delights  of  the  sport.  He  had  good 
luck  using  the  spinner,  so  as  to  enjoy  at  once 
exercise  and  the  sport.  He  had  followed  the 
irregular  meanderings  of  the  leafy  shore  for 
several  miles,  until  a  turn  brought  him  in 


view  of  a  cabin  nestled  in  oranges,  with  a  back- 
ground of  green  cane  just  beginning  to  draw 
its  delicate  enameling  across  the  ground.  A 
party  stood  on  the  shelving  bank  on  horse 
and  foot  who  hailed  him.  He  rounded  up  to 
the  sandy  spit  to  answer  their  questions.  After 
inquiring  about  his  luck,  and  seeing  the  glit- 
tering spoil  on  his  boat,  one  asked : 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  News !  what  news?"  inquired  Archer,  think- 
ing of  the  disappearance  of  his  neighbors. 

"  Not  heard  of  the  murder  of  the  sheriff?" 

"  No !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  We  will  go  with  you,"  said  one.  "  It  is  a 
short  story  and  a  bad  one." 

Several  entered  the  boat,  and  while  the 
others  rowed  off  the  story  was  told. 

On  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  not  a  week 
before,  the  sheriff,  riding  with  his  son,  was 
shot  from  ambush. 

"By  whom?" 

No  one  knew  certainly;  all  knew  the  cause. 

As  Archer  thought  over  Joe  Hawkins'  story, 
and  old  man  Anion's  threats,  he  tried  to 
remember  if  Arnon  had  been  at  home  that 
day— the  day  of  Cynthy's  story.  One  of  the 
party  had  taken  the  oars,  and  they  were  stretch- 
ing across  the  open  water  toward  Philips' 
cabin.  As  they  reached  farther  out  the  buz- 
zards were  seen  circling  over  some  object  in  the 
water.  A  suggestion  whether  it  was  a  dead 
cow  or  hog  created  some  discussion,  for  the  ob- 
ject was  low  in  the  water,  and  barely  visible. 
The  steersman  guided  the  boat  nearer,  so  that 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  object  might  be  seen. 

"Not  a  cow,"  said  one,  shading  his  eyes; 
"too  small." 

"A —  no,"  said  another;  "not  a  hog." 

"  My  God !"  exclaimed  Archer,  "  it's  a  man !" 

Another,  standing  up  to  see  the  features 
lying  low,  face  up,  and  washed  over  by  the 
ripple,  hesitated  until  the  boat  was  just  over 
the  drowned  man.  Then  with  an  oath  he 
exclaimed, 

"It  is  old  Jim  Arnon!" 

Attempting  to  draw  the  body  into  the  boat, 
they  found  it  shackled  and  weighted.  But 
making  it  fast  they  drew  the  corpse  to  the 
beach  and  on  the  sand.  It  was  not  disfigured. 
The  body,  it  is  true,  was  distended,  but  the  face 
was  composed.  The  hands  were  bound  and 
hand-cuffed  by  an  iron  chain  to  one  foot,  drawn 
up,  to  which  a  plow-share  and  bars  of  iron  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  weight  was  fixed.  The  aven- 
gers had  done  sure  work. 
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Those  who  had  taken  up  the  body  were  a 
party  of  Virginians  that  had  recently  camped 
opposite  Archer  Philips'  clearing.  They  acted 
promptly.  The  coroner  was  notified,  a  guard 
was  set,  and  a  messenger  dispatched  to  arouse 
the  people. 

Keturning  home,  Archer  was  surprised  to 
see  a  light  in  his  own  darkened  cabin.  Had 
Cynthy  fled  to  him  for  shelter?  was  his  first 
thought,  but  entering  he  found  no  one  but  Joe 
Hawkins.  Joe  had  made  a  fire,  put  on  coffee, 
and  prepared  a  coarse  meal  of  corn-bread  and 
bacon. 

"I  'lows  ye  done  hearn,"  said  Joe,  taking 
out  his  pipe.    "  H — ll's  broke  loose." 

"Yes,"  said  Archer.  "I  was  with  them  that 
found  Mr.  Arnon's  body." 

" Old  Jim's!"  said  Joe,  starting  up ;  "I  'lowed 
the  old  fool  had  escaped.  I  tole  the  family 
that  to  git  'em  quiet." 

"  It  is  just  as  well,"  said  Archer.  "  Tell  me 
about  it." 

"  Well,  you  done  heered  'long  o'  somebody's 
bushwhackin'  the  sheriff,"  said  Joe. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Archer. 

"Well,  they  s'picioned  ole  Jim  and  a  lot  o' 
his  gang,  an'  they  went  for  to  'rest  'em.  But 
there  ain't  no  jail.  One  o'  that  bunch  had 
done  burnt  hit.  He'd  better  o'  let  hit  stand. 
They  got  ole  Jim's  Cousin  John  down  on 
Shingle.  John  'lowed  he  hadn't  nothin'  to  do 
'long  o'  the  sheriff,  but  he'd  go  with  'em.  He 
done  lit  his  pipe  and  started.  'John,  y'  ain't 
got  no  coat,'  says  his  mammy.  'I  'low  he 
won't  need  no  coat,'  says  one  on  'em.  And  he 
didn't.  They  toted  him  up  the  road  a  bit  and 
shot  him  in  his  tracks.  One  on  'em  went  back 
and  'lowed  to  the  fambly  John  were  up  the 
road ;  they'd  better  go  fotch  him ;  but  he  'lowed 
he'd  wait  ef  they  didn't.  They  found  him,  his 
pipe  a-layin'  by  his  head,  jis'  as  he  fell.  They 
jist  cleaned  'em  all  out  same  way,  'cep'  ole  Jim, 
as  you  say.    They  drownded  him." 

"What  is  to  become  of  his  family?"  asked 
Archer. 

"They'll  git  on,"  said  Joe.  "They  belongs 
to  good  people.  Ole  Jim  were  the  heredick  of 
the  fambly.  He  didn't  own  no  law  nor  nothin'. 
He'd  cut  to  his  own  line  no  matter  where  the 
chips  flowed,  and  he  are  done  hit  this  time, 
for  sure." 

But  the  extermination  of  a  family  was  not 
left  to  go  unquestioned.  The  morning,  raw  and 
disagreeable,  with  wild  gray  spits  of  rain  in 
the  air,  rose  over  the  guards  and  the  victim. 
A  few  hours  later  and  the  coroner's  jury  made 


the  inquest.  The  late  sheriff's  friends  were 
there,  armed  to  the  teeth.  But  a  verdict  was 
found,  and  the  next  week  the  grand  jury 
brought  in  a  true  bill.  How  did  it  end  ?  Why 
ask? 

But  conceive  of  the  effect  on  this  primitive 
society.  No  doubt  it  was  healthful,  regenerat- 
ing. Shocking  as  the  incidents  in  themselves 
were,  they  were  a  part  of  the  legitimate  social 
growth.  Every  age  and  country  passes  through 
that  wild  period  which  the  Greek  drama  has 
fixed  in  the  imagination.  The  herdsman,  im- 
pinging on  the  nomads  living  by  hunting,  is 
himself  brought  in  contact  with  fixed  social 
laws  by  the  advent  of  the  planter,  and  these 
in  turn  have  their  simple  methods  infringed 
upon  by  the  introduction  of  new  arts.  It  is 
the  merchant  that  penetrated  into  Germany 
and  reported  to  Tacitus  the  social  condition  of 
our  lawless  progenitors. 

The  urban  population,  dwelling  under  fixed 
laws  and  customs,  forget  the  origin  of  these 
penalties  affixed  to  their  violation.  The  jury, 
an  arbitrary  selection  from  society  to  represent 
the  whole  body,  is  regarded  as  a  divine  crea- 
tion, or  rather  as  a  talisman,  like  the  test  of 
blood.  That  the  whole  social  order  may  take 
upon  itself  the  functions  of  this  fraction  of  it 
seems  a  violation  of  something  sacred.  Yet 
lynch  law  is  only  the  jury  law  at  its  fountain- 
head. 

The  effect  of  this  outbreak  was  in  effect  purify- 
ing. The  vigilance  committee  that  had  summar- 
ily avenged  the  sheriff  were  brought  to  trial.  If 
it  were  found  impossible  to  convict,  from  a 
want  of  legal  facts  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  community,  the  fact  of  their  arrest  and 
subjection  to  legal  process  vindicated  the  social 
order,  while  it  measurably  justified  them  by 
showing  the  impotence  of  formal  methods  in 
dealing  summarily  with  crime. 

Chapter  VIII. 

THE  END  YOTJ  CAN  NOT  EAT  YOUR  CAKE  AND 

HAVE  IT. 

A  week  after  this  Archer  was  sitting  at  his 
cabin  door  looking  across  to  the  path  by  which 
the  cows  came  up.  But  they  were  all  scattered 
and  on  the  range.  The  slim,  familiar  figure, 
with  its  ragged  sun-bonnet  and  wild,  musical 
voice,  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 

Poor  Cynthy !  thought  Archer.  What  is  to 
become  of  her?  The  use  she  had  made  of  her 
scanty  opportunities  of  improvement,  her  neigh- 
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borly  kindness,  that  last  interview,  all  appealed 
to  trim  strongly.  He  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  her,  and,  as  he  thought,  he  saw  the  in- 
evitable result.  She  must  depend  on  some  one 
like  Joe  Hawkins.  Her  life,  limited  to  his  en- 
vironment, would  cease  to  develop.  As  the 
first  leaves  of  the  weed  are  refined,  delicate, 
the  later  growth  becoming  coarse,  so  her 
finer  instincts  would  become  degraded  from 
association. 

While  reflecting  he  saw  a  strong,  heavily- 
built  man  coming  down  the  road  in  front  of 
his  gate.  He  stopped,  and  raising  the  latch 
entered. 

"Mr.  Philips,  I  believe?" 

Archer  responded.  The  man  wore  black 
broadcloth  of  an  old  fashion;  his  hands  were 
large  and  strong;  his  black  hair  stood  up  like 
bristles  about  a  strong,  beardless  face. 

"I  am  Robert  Arnon,"  said  he. 

"A  relation?"  began  Archer. 

"A  brother,"  said  the  other.  "  James  was  a 
wild  lad,"  he  continued.  "  He  enlisted  in  the 
Indian  war,  married  a  native  of  Florida — the 
daughter  of  a  common  herdsman — and  rarely 
visited  us.  But  I  wished  to  know  something 
about  the  terrible  story  of  his  brutal  murder." 

After  Archer  had  told  what  little  he  knew, 
he  ventured  to  inquire  for  the  family. 

"  Mrs.  Arnon  has  returned  to  her  relations  in 
Manatee,"  said  the  man.  "I  have  persuaded 
her  to  let  me  have  Cynthy  and  her  brother, 
the  child  being  unwilling  to  part  with  him. 
My  wife  and  I  will  do  something  for  her." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Archer,  much 
relieved;  "Cynthy  is  a  bright,  good  girl.  I 
believe  she  will  do  credit  to  your  kindness." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  the  man.  "You 
found  her  (ahem)  unrefined — coarse — I  may 
say.  I  blamed  Jim.  For  himself  it  was  all  well 
enough,  but  he  owed  something  to  his  family." 

It  grated  on  Archer  to  hear  his  little  friend's 
simplicity  characterized  in  this  way  by  this 
apostle  of  gentility;  but  he  dismissed  the 
thought,  and  they  parted. 

It  relieved  him  to  know  that  the  girl  was  in 
a  good  home;  but  his  own  interests  now  ab- 
sorbed his  attention. 

Letters  from  his  friends  urged  him  to  accept 
the  position  tendered  him,  and  love  and  inter- 
est urged  him  to  it.  Joe  Hawkins  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  grove  and  garden,  and  with 
lingering  steps  Archer  Philips  turned  his  back 
on  that  year  of  generous,  manly  work.  He 
had  no  thought  of  abandoning  it,  but  his  duties 
as  teacher  were  too  engrossing  for  many  months. 


He  and  Judith  Holt  were  married.  A  large 
circle  of  friends  crowded  about  them  and  made 
a  society  at  once  valuable  and  pleasant.  He 
heard  from  time  to  time  from  Joe  Hawkins ; 
but  was  familiar  enough  with  Joe's  ideas  to 
make  large  allowances. 

At  last  the  vacation  came,  and  after  six 
months'  absence  he  and  his  wife  started  to 
Florida.  She  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
brave  little  Cracker  girl  who  had  helped  her 
husband,  and  felt  grateful  and  patronizing. 

To  Archer  Cynthy  was  the  crude,  undevel- 
oped nature,  and  was  so  represented  to  his 
wife.  They  thought  of  her  as  a  poor,  friend- 
less dependent  whose  burthen  they  could  light- 
en. Surely  she  has  talent,  even  genius,  Archer 
thought,  but  one  must  overlook  her  uncouth 
speech  and  habits  for  the  sake  of  her  goodness 
and  truth. 

Judith  was  eager  to  promote  his  plans.  She 
wrote  Cynthy  a  true  womanly  letter,  begging 
her  to  visit  them  at  the  log-cabin  as  a  sister. 
Archer  directed  to  her  uncle  at  Jacksonville, 
urging  his  wife's  request. 

The  day  of  their  arrival  in  that  city  a  portly 
rather  pompous  gentleman  called,  and  Archer 
at  once  recognized  Cynthy 's  uncle.  He  apol- 
ogized ;  Cynthy  would  be  in  presently.  "  She 
had  been  detained  by  some  artist  friends,"  he 
said  with  pride,  "who  had  examined  some  of 
her  modeling,  and  desired  to  arrange  about  her 
entering  an  art  school." 

"  I  should  be  pleased  if  my  little  friend  finds 
so  congenial  a  profession,"  said  Archer,  a  little 
taken  aback. 

While  they  spoke  a  young  lady  in  elegant 
mourning  habit,  slender  and  graceful,  entered 
the  large  drawing-room  and,  glancing  about, 
approached  them.  As  she  drew  near  she  put 
back  her  veil  and  held  out  her  small  gloved 
hand. 

"  Mr.  Philips,  have  you  forgotten  your  fi-rst 
pupil?" 

Archer  was  instantly  confused;  but  the  arch 
smile,  the  clear  dark  eyes ! 

"Why,  Cynthy,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  it  you?" 

"And  you  forgot?    Pardon  me,  is  this — " 

"My  wife,"  said  he  quickly.  "Judith,  this 
is  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Cynthy  Arnon." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Cynthy,  in  her  old,  hearty 
way.  "I  allowed  Mr.  Philips  would  hardly 
recognize  me.  One  changes  so — in  the  city." 

Yes,  she  was  the  same — the  accent,  the  little 
mannerisms  of  gesture  the  same — but  the  social 
polish  and  schooling  had  made  them  into  ele- 
gancies of  speech  and  fashion.     Her  simple 
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sincerity,  too,  never  doubting,  her  trust  gave 
her  an  aplomb  not  taught  in  the  schools. 

"Why,  Archie,"  said  his  wife,  later;  "you 
did  not  tell  me  your  friend  was  a  beauty.  She 
has  style  and  self-possession.  And  how  well 
she  talks." 

"  Well,  Judith,  you  must  remember  when  / 
saw  her  she  was — ah — a  hobble-de-hoy,  neither 
girl  nor  woman.  You  see  the  grub  has  shed 
its  cocoon.  But  I  always  said  she  was  smart 
and  bright — and  sometimes  pretty." 

"  Oh !  you  are  a  man,"  said  Judith,  with  a 
pout.  "  It  is  well  I  believe  you,  for — "  and 
she  looked  the  rest. 

"I  do  believe  you  are  jealous,"  said  he. 
"Why,  Judith!" 

"  Why,  Judith !" — mimicking.  "  I  do  believe 
you  are  a  goose.  Don't  you  see  that  she  is  the 
very  type  of  Southern  beauty  society  raves 
over.  She  has  talent,  style;  and  her  uncle,  in 
his  pompous  way,  says  Cynthy  is  independent. 
She  would  not  look  at  a  poor  college  professor, 
even  if  he  was  free." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  he,  meekly.  "And  I 
needn't  feel  I  made  such  a  mistake  by  going 
back  to  Kentucky  after  you."  At  which  cun- 
ning impudence  she  administered  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  told  him  to  go  dress,  as  their  friend 
was  coming  to  dinner. 

Cynthy,  at  her  uncle's  suggestion  of  business 
requiring  her  presence  in  South  Florida,  was 
easily  induced  to  join  them,  and  the  stiffness  of 
novelty  soon  wore  off.  She  had  a  method, 
born  of  her  wild,  free  life,  of  coiling  in  grace- 
ful postures  on  sofas  as  she  talked  of  the  old 
times  in  the  old,  quaint  dialect. 

But  one  day  she  said  to  them :  "  You  know 
the  night  we  parted,  Mr.  Philips?  We  reached 
Woodson's.  Those  men  were  there.  They  had 
come  by  for  Joe  Hawkins.  They  took  papa,  and 
made  the  smith  weld  irons  on  him.  Well,  I 
could  not  go  home.  I  followed  them.  One 
night  they  had  him  under  guard.  Joe  Hawkins, 
one  of  the  guards,  was  sent  over  with  the  dep- 
uty's wife  to  the  house  where  I  was  to  stay  all 
night.  When  I  knew  papa  was  alone  with 
just  those  bad  men,  I  was  uneasy,  for  I  had 
heard  of  the  sheriff's  death,  and,  though  I 
knew  papa  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  I  was 
afraid.  I  slipped  on  a  man's  over-coat  and 
went  over  to  watch.  It  was  a  wild,  March 
night,  and  I  took  Joe.  When  we  got  there 
they  were  bringing  him  out  of  the  house.  I 
kept  back,  but  sent  Joe  to  find  out.  He  re- 
turned and  said  they  had  heard  papa's  friends 
had  got  back  from  Tampa,  and  would  try  to  help 


him.  That,  as  some  of  the  guards  had  gone, 
they  thought  he  had  better  be  hidden  where  his 
friends  could  not  find  him.  All  that  was 
likely.  I  did  not  think  of  any  danger  to  him 
for  it  seemed  just  as  easy  to  kill  him  there  if  at 
all.  They  put  him  on  a  horse,  and  one  rode 
at  each  side;  and  I  followed  on  foot.  They 
had  to  go  slow.  The  wind  was  blowing  and 
the  clouds  driving  fast.  Presently  I  heard  the 
waves,  and  we  came  to  the  lake  all  in  a  foam. 
They  put  him,  shackled,  in  the  boat,  and  I  was 
going  to  rush  forward,  but  Joe  stopped  me. 
He  whispered  he  knew  what  it  meant.  There 
was  an  old  cotton-house  on  an  island,  built  of 
heavy,  square  logs,  with  great,  solid  doors  like  a 
bank.  Joe  said  there  they  would  keep  him  safe. 
None  of  his  friends  would  know.  I  stood  and 
watched,  for  the  moon  was  high.  But  some- 
times a  cloud  crossed  it,  and  I  would  lose  sight 
of  the  boat  and  then  find  it  again.  After  los- 
ing it  and  finding  it  that  way  once  or  twice,  at 
last  I  lost  it  altogether.  I  waited  and  listened 
for  the  sound  of  the  oars,  or  the  boat  grate  on 
the  sand.  But  the  night  was  stormy,  as  I  said, 
the  waves  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  was  two 
miles  off.  Then  we'  went  away.  I  never 
dreamed  of  the  horrible  thing  they  had  done. 
How  could  I?  It  was  so  cruel,  so  useless!  But 
I  never  saw  him  again.  I  could  not  testify, 
for  I  knew  none  of  the  men,  and  Joe  was  afraid. 
It  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  God 
knows,  and  they,  why  they  took  the  trouble 
to  carry  him  so  far.  It  was  easier,  safer,  to 
kill  him  at  once,  and  hide  the  body;  for  the 
water,  as  you  know,  refused  to  keep  the  dread- 
ful secret." 

But  when  they  reached  the  clearing,  endeared 
to  Archer  Philips  by  so  much  patient  self-denial 
and  courage,  he  was  shocked  and  distressed. 
The  roses  were  there,  but  grown  wild ;  the 
hedge  was  a  dense  thicket  like  it  had  been;  all 
the  smaller  fruits  had  died  out  for  lack  of 
proper  care,  and  the  nursery  was  in  a  bad  state. 
As  for  the  fences,  great  gaps  had  been  burned 
by  the  annual  woods  fires.  The  kitchen-garden 
was  a  mass  of  weeds.  Nothing  had  been  kept 
but  the  potato-patch,  because  Joe  was  a  Cracker 
and  lived  on  them.  It  is  true  the  care,  or  want 
of  it,  had  cost  very  little.  Joe  was  not  dishon- 
est, only  ignorant  and  shiftless. 

Cynthy's  place  was  in  better  order.  She  had 
taken  care  of  that — to  have  her  grove  cow- 
penned,  and  the  nursery  worked  and  cleaned 
of  weeds. 

Judith  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  place, 
and  began  then  and  there  to  urge  him  to  sell. 
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Archer  resisted,  because  it  was  significant  to 
him  of  an  epoch  in  life.  He  wanted  it  kept 
for  his  children's  children.  But  the  next  year 
prices  for  young  groves  rose  so  high  Archer 
was  offered  $5,000  for  the  place,  and  Judith 
made  him  take  it,  "because  it  would  buy  them 
a  nice  house  in  town  and  save  rent." 

But  the  next  year  the  budded  trees  began  to 
bear,  and  a  part  sold  for  $10,000.  Now,  $50,- 
000  would  not  buy  it. 

As  for  Archer,  he  gets  on  very  well.  But 
he  has  a  house  full  of  children,  and  he  is  often 
anxious  for  their  future.  At  such  times  he 
thinks  of  the  Cracker  girl,  and  wonders  if  it 


was  a  mistake.  He  hears  of  her  associated 
with  art  and  society;  but  the  pleasantest  pic- 
ture in  his  mind  is  the  old  ragged  sun-bonnet, 
the  limp  cottonade  gown,  of  the  bare-footed 
girl  driving  up  the  cows. 

But  Judith  is  sure  that  all  success  is  due  to 
her,  and  she  saved  her  husband  from  sinking 
into  a  mere  clod  by  rescuing  him  from  the 
coarse,  manual  labor  of  farm-life ;  and  she  tells 
Cynthy  she  knows  they  would  have  starved, 
for  it  is  the  hardest  thing  to  get  Archer  to  do 
any  work  about  the  house.  So  it  is  left  to  the 
reader,  Was  it  a  mistake? 

Will  Wallace  Harney. 


A  PEIVATE  AT  STONE  RIVER. 


IT  was  on  a  bright,  moonlight  midnight, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1862,  that 
the  writer,  leaving  the  cars  at  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  inquired  of  a  man  in  soldier  dress 
where  he  could  find  Maney's  brigade,  of 
Cheatham's  division.  "I  can't  tell  you  ex- 
actly," he  replied;  "but  I  can  put  you  close 
on  to  the  track  of  it.  If  you  are  ready  to  go, 
come  on,  and  we  will  walk  the  mile  or  so ;  that's 
on  my  road,  and  you  won't  have  to  hunt  much 
after  I  leave  you  until  you  find  it." 

After  a  walk  of  perhaps  a  "  mile  or  so,"  my 
companion  said :  "  Your  regiment  is  some- 
where over  yonder,  but  you'll  have  to  make  in- 
quiries as  you  go  along,  because  I  can  give  you 
no  better  direction." 

It  was  a  frosty  night;  nor  was  it  the  writer's 
first  experience  in  hunting  his  regiment  at  mid- 
night. It  has  occurred  to  him  that  the  in- 
tuitive sagacity  which  directed  a  single  soldier 
to  his  proper  command,  even  in  the  darkest  of 
nights,  was  little  else  than  supernatural.  Just 
eighteen,  he  had  seen  service  for  some  fifteen 
months  before,  and  was  only  too  proud,  after 
an  absence  of  some  five  months,  which  the 
Confederate  conscript  law  allowed  him,  to  re- 
enlist  for  the  war,  in  the  same  command,  and 
with  the  same  messmates  who  had  been  his 
never-failing  friends. 

On  that  lonely  midnight  walk  he  passed 
many  camps,  but  not  one  of  them  gave  token 
where  he  could  find  a  welcome  for  the  night. 
It  was  near  to  Stone  River,  to  the  right  of  the 


Nashville  turnpike  (looking  north)  that  he 
found  a  camp  of  men,  with  here  and  there 
bright  fires  still  burning,  when  the  impulse 
seized  him,  for  the  first  time  after  he  left  his 
unknown  guide,  to  turn  to  the  right.  He 
asked  a  man,  seated  by  a  blazing  fire  reading 
a  Northern  newspaper  and  smoking  a  newly-lit 
pipe,  where  he  could  find  the  First  Tennes- 
see infantry.  The  party  addressed,  with  a 
kind  of  astonishment  on  his  face,  gave  no 
answer  to  the  question,  but  jumping  up,  grasped 
him  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him  to  the  tent 
near  by,  woke  up  all  the  "  boys  "  therein  with, 
"  Here's  Sam."  Almost  all  of  those  who  were 
sleeping  in  that  tent,  as  well  as  the  one  at  the 
fireside,  are  now  sleeping  beneath  the  sod  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  About 
a  week  after  this — a  grand  review  of  the  army 
having  taken  place  before  President  Davis — 
we  were  ordered  one  morning  at  reveille  to 
prepare  for  inspection  of  arms,  and  to  be  in 
readiness  to  leave  camp  by  8  a.  m.  The  bugle- 
call  which  sounded  at  that  hour  was  the  usual 
"assembly,"  the  men  falling  in  with  good-na- 
tured witticisms.  But  a  marked  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the  regiment. 
The  frightful  loss  of  the  First  Tennessee 
infantry  at  Perryville,  and  the  inability  of 
the  Nashville  companies  to  recruit  (six  out 
of  eleven  being  from  that  city),  led  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Rock  City  Guard  bat- 
talion of  three  companies  into  one,  while  the 
German   Yagers    and   Railroad    Boys  were 
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formed  into  another.  Meanwhile  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Tennessee  infantry,  badly  hurt  at  both 
Shiloh  and  Perryville,  had  been  merged  into 
three  companies,  and  were  consolidated  with 
the  First,  under  Colonel  Hume  R.  Field. 

Captain  W.  D.  Kelly  commanded  the  con- 
solidated Rock  City  Guard  battalion,  an  officer 
of  the  most  imperturbable  coolness,  a  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  a  man  of  unflinching  courage. 
As  the  new  organization  took  its  position  in  line 
preparatory  to  marching,  the  writer  thought 
that  for  general  robust  health,  fine  physical 
development,  and  superabundant  good  nature, 
evidenced  by  its  universal  cheerfulness,  he  had 
never  seen  a  finer  body  of  men  in  his  life.  A 
short  but  rapid  march  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  brought  us  to  the  neighborhood  of  La 
Vergne,  Tennessee,  where  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
supporting  "Wheeler's  cavalry,  had  performed 
its  special  duty,  and  was  now  relieved  by 
Maney's  brigade.  The  retiring  infantry  was 
drawn  up  in  line  as  we  approached — the  field- 
officers  of  each  command  exchanging  salu- 
tations— and,  as  the  rear  of  our  column  filed 
past,  took  up  its  march  to  the  camp  near  Mur- 
freesboro.  The  position  we  occupied  seemed  to 
us  a  novel  one.  It  was,  as  we  thought,  a  mere 
support  to  our  cavalry  against  the  Federal 
cavalry.  Good-humored  jokes  about  "butter- 
milk brigades"  were  studiously  and  unremit- 
tingly told.  They  were  not,  indeed,  believed, 
but  still  with  all  deference  to  the  cavalry  the 
idea  among  the  infantry  was  almost  general, 
that  no  number  of  cavalry,  as  such,  could  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  any  approximate  number 
of  infantry  of  equal  courage.  I  firmly  believe 
that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  if  the  entire 
cavalry  force  of  the  Union  army  had  pre- 
sented itself  before  Maney's  single  brigade  of 
infantry,  the  former  would  have  been  met  by 
as  undaunted  a  front  as  if  defeat  were  impos- 
sible. When,  therefore,  some  three  or  four 
days  later,  orders  were  issued  for  no  one  to 
leave  camp,  and  for  every  one  to  be  in  readiness 
to  move  at  a  moment's  notice,  they  gave  no 
more  concern  than  an  order  not  to  eat  too 
much.  "We  learned  on  this  same  trip  that  our 
infantry  ideas  were  a  little  "  too  previous,"  and 
we  gathered  a  respect  for  the  services  of  these 
cavalrymen  which  never  deserted  us. 

The  orders  to  remain  in  camp  were  speedily 
followed  by  others,  to  pack  up  all  baggage  and 
get  ready  to  move  at  once.  The  casual  shots 
from  mountain  artillery  grew  more  frequent, 
and  we  began  to  think  decidedly  nearer. 
The  bugle  sounding  a  "general,"  the  entire 


brigade  rapidly  formed  and  passed  to  the 
front  in  quick  time.  We  had  not  far  to  go. 
Perhaps  half  a  mile  brought  us  to  a  halt.  The 
brigade  was  formed  in  line  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  The  Rock  City  Guards,  from  the  left 
wing  of  the  First  Tennessee  infantry,  were  de- 
ployed to  its  left  as  skirmishers.  The  main  body 
was  cutting  down  bushes,  breaking  off  limbs  of 
trees,  and  tearing  down  fences  which  obstructed 
the  view.  The  writer  was  well  near  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  our  skirmish  line.  His  post  fell 
in  an  open  field,  with  a  dense  cedar  brake 
about  fifty  yards  in  front.  The  popping  of  the 
carbines  from  the  cavalry  had  become  almost 
general  over  a  front  of  perhaps  a  mile,  when  a 
sharp  and  rapid  exchange  of  volleys,  followed 
by  a  retiring  company  of  cavalry,  who  formed 
immediately  to  our  left,  gave  notice  that  the 
infantry  skirmishers  might  have  a  chance  to 
check  the  Federal  cavalry.  Meantime,  it  had 
commenced  a  slow,  cold  rain.  The  skirmishers, 
with  guns  cocked,  fully  understood  that  the 
next  human  forms  who  presented  themselves 
would  be  enemies,  and  that  no  order  would  be 
necessary  to  commence  firing.  A  shell  passing 
between  the  writer  and  his  next  left  comrade 
taught  him  that  even  infantry  might  be  killed 
by  cavalry  or  mountain  artillery,  and  it  was 
only  a  moment  later  when  he  heard  his  captain 
speaking  to  each  man  just  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  "Fall  back  slowly  and  keep  under 
cover." 

And  so  the  beautiful  morning  changed  into 
the  gloomy  afternoon,  the  skirmish  line  retir- 
ing just  fast  enough  to  develop  the  enemy's 
intentions,  which  had  now  become  so  plain  as 
to  indicate  a  general  advance,  and  no  deter- 
mined effort  was  made  to  check  it.  It  was 
well  on  toward  the  winter  night  that  the  skir- 
mishers who  had  all  day  long  been  slowly  step- 
ping back  through  rain,  and  sleet,  and  mud, 
were  called  in  to  pass  the  bridge  over  Stewart's 
Creek — the  Confederate  artillery  slowly  firing 
down  the  long  straight  turnpike  at  the  advan- 
cing foe.  Muddy  and  uncomfortable,  with 
nothing  dry  about  us  but  our  cartridges,  we 
hailed  as  a  great  relief  the  rapid  march  toward 
Murfreesboro,  and  gladly  left  to  those  derided 
cavalrymen  the  necessary  picket  duty  for  the 
night.  We  camped,  far  in  advance  of  the  Con- 
federate infantry,  however,  ready  to  aid  in  any 
defense  which  might  be  necessary.  As  we 
dried  our  blankets  to  secure  a  little  sleep  that 
night,  the  same  messmate  who  had  welcomed 
my  return  to  the  army,  said,  in  a  kind  of  apol- 
ogetic way,  "I'll  never  laugh  at  cavalrymen 
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about  losing  their  hats  in  action,  since  I  saw 
that  company  dashing  through  those  close 
cedars.  How  they  kept  their  seats  is  a  mys- 
tery." 

After  a  little  sleep  we  were  again  in  line. 
The  business  of  the  second  day  promised  to  be 
done  under  clearer  skies.  Stewart's  Creek, 
however,  with  its  precipitous  banks  and  few 
fords  and  bridges,  presented — especially  after 
the  rain — a  fine  place  for  retarding  the  Federal 
advance.  The  cavalry  used  this  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  Maney's  supporting  brigade  of 
infantry  was  withdrawn  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Murfreesboro.  Meantime  the  Federals  con- 
tinued to  advance. 

The  evening  of  the  29th  December  found 
us  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the 
Nashville  turnpike,  on  the  left  bank  of  Stone 
River.  Wither's  division  of  Polk's  corps  was 
in  our  front.  McCown's  and  Cleburne's  divis- 
ions of  Hardee's  corps  through  this  and  the 
following  day  filed  to  our  left  over  a  road  at 
some  little  distance,  but  still  plainly  distin- 
guishable as  to  their  organizations  by  their 
well-known  battle-flags. 

The  night  before  the  battle  an  incident  took 
place  such  as  history  seldom  records.  The 
opposing  lines  of  battle  were  very  fully  de- 
veloped, and  were  so  near  to  each  other  as  to 
be  within  easy  bugle-call.  Both  armies  spoke 
the  same  tongue,  were  animated  principally  by 
the  same  national  airs,  were  commanded  in 
great  measure  by  graduates  from  the  same 
academy,  and  were  influenced  by  no  other  mo- 
tive but  unquestioned  sense  of  patriotism. 
Just  before  "tattoo"  the  military  bands  on 
each  side  began  their  evening  music.  The  still 
winter  night  carried  their  strains  to  a  great 
distance.  At  every  pause  on  our  side,  far  away 
could  be  heard  the  military  bands  of  the  other. 
Finally  one  of  them  struck  up  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  As  if  by  common  consent,  all  other 
airs  ceased,  and  the  bands  of  both  armies,  far 
as  the  ear  could  reach,  joined  in  the  refrain. 
Who  knows  how  many  hearts  were  bold  next 
day  by  reason  of  that  air? 

The  bugles  for  reveille  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  sounded  before  it  was  quite  light. 
Scarcely  ten  minutes  seemed  to  elapse  before 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  far  to  our  left,  betokened 
the  fact  that  a  battle  had  begun.  Cheatham's 
division  in  the  second  line  instantly  fell  into 
place,  the  men  throwing  their  knapsacks  into 
piles,  with  involuntary  remarks,  such  as  "You 
know  what  that  means."  The  sound  became 
more;  general  from  left  to  right,  indicating  that 
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the  attack  (whether  by  us  or  the  enemy,  we 
privates  did  not  know)  was  immediately  in  our 
front.  As  the  bugles  sounded  "forward,"  the 
magnificent  brigades  of  Donelson,  Maney,  A. 
P.  Stewart,  and  Preston  Smith,  which  consti- 
tuted Cheatham's  division,  stepped  forward  in 
quick  time  and  perfect  order  to  take  their 
share  in  the  conflict. 

The  First  Tennessee  infantry,  the  extreme 
right  of  Maney's  brigade,  soon  found  itself  on 
the  spot  occupied  by  our  front  line  the  night 
before.  To  our  left,  perhaps  at  the  distance  of 
some  eight  hundred  yards,  a  Federal  brigade  oc- 
cupied an  advantageous  position  on  the  wooded 
hill,  with  the  wide  stretch  of  open  field  in  their 
front  and  left.  A  Confederate  battery,  between 
the  gaps  of  Maney's  and  the  brigade  to  its 
right,  promptly  unlimbered,  and,  directing  a 
number  of  shells  and  solid  shot  with  accurate 
marksmanship,  left  some  of  the  enemy  dead  oj 
wounded  at  each  discharge.  Nor  were  we  free 
from  such  compliments,  although  the  enemy's 
fire  was  much  too  high.  It  was  while  watching 
the  effect  of  the  Confederate  shells  upon  the 
enemy  to  our  left,  and  having  but  little  solici- 
tude as  to  those  directed  toward  us,  that  the 
writer,  feeling  a  sharp  twinge  to  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  looked  down  to  discover  that  a 
bullet  had  shattered  his  gunstock  taking  off 
half  of  it  between  the  two  lower  bands.  In  a 
short  time  the  isolated  Federal  brigade  to  our 
left  withdrew  in  double-quick  from  its  position, 
by  the  left  flank  to  the  rear,  the  Confederate 
artillery  dropping  some  at  almost  every  step. 
Simultaneously  therewith,  the  order  was  given 
to  the  Confederates  to  move  forward,  followed 
by  the  command  to  right-wheel  by  regiments, 
closing  closely  to  the  right.  The  course  of  the 
First  Tennessee  took  us  through  an  old  cotton 
field,  passing  over  the  shattered  remnants  of  a 
Confederate  regiment  that  had  been  in  the  origi- 
nal front.  Soon  we  were  quite  at  right  angles 
to  the  position  we  had  occupied  at  daylight,  and 
found  ourselves  with  the  left  four  companies  in  a 
brick-yard,  separated  from  the  others  by  a  pond 
perhaps  thirty  yards  in  width.  Immediately 
in  our  front  was  the  Manson  turnpike,  well 
fenced  on  each  side  with  high  rail  fences.  I 
was  deliberating  upon  the  disadvantage  of 
climbing  them  under  fire,  when,  within  less 
than  two  hundred  yards  of  us,  sharply  diago- 
nal to  our  right,  came  a  volley  of  grape,  canis- 
ter, and  shell,  from  a  battery  perfectly  masked 
in  a  natural  cedar  brake.  The  men  in  the  left 
wing  instantly  laid  down  in  the  brick-yard, 
and  any  person  who  has  ever  seen  one  on  a 
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winter  day  can  imagine  the  shelter  it  afforded. 
The  fire  with  some  musketry  was  simply  furi- 
ous. The  position  we  occupied  was  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  and  unfortunate  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  a  line  to  be  placed.  Sub- 
jected to  a  tremendous  fire  at  exceedingly  close 
range,  the  direction  from  which  it  came  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  men  with  the  belief 
that  it  was  our  own  friends  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing. Nor  were  the  privates  alone  in  this  idea. 
Lieutenant  James,  then  serving  as  staff-officer, 
formerly  of  our  regiment — born  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  familiar  with  the  ground — was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  this  was  the  case 
that  he  lost  his  life  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  stop 
it  by  riding  up  to  the  battery.  Captain  Thomas 
H.  Malone,  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to 
our  brigade,  was,  at  his  own  request,  sent 
around  our  right  to  make  a  report.  "With  his 
accustomed  thoroughness  he  reached  a  point 
within  some  thirty  yards  of  the  battery,  and 
ascertained  the  number  of  pieces,  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  enemy.  His 
horse  was  wounded,  and  his  clothes  received 
several  bullets,  but  he  escaped  unhurt.  It  was 
not  until  after  his  return,  when  a  considerable 
time  had  elapsed — Turner's  splendid  battery, 
armed  with  Napoleon  guns,  captured  at  Perry- 
ville,  Kentucky,  by  the  First  Tennessee,  hav- 
ing opened  in  our  rear,  and  Colonel  Field's 
clear,  ringing  command  having  been  given  to 
"  Fire  on  that  battery,  anyhow  " — that  the  regi- 
ment began  an  irregular  reply.  Meantime, 
Turner,  with  his  four  guns  was  giving  the 
Federal  battery  about  as  much  as  it  could  at- 
tend to,  his  first  shell  exploding  one  of  their 
caissons. 

The  enemy,  intent  on  repelling  the  advance 
of  Maney's  brigade,  which  threatened  their 
rear,  concentrated  their  fire  upon  its  nearest 
regiment.  In  doing  so,  they  permitted  their 
own  immediate  left  to  become  too  weakly 
guarded.  The  brigade  to  our  right  made  a 
vigorous  assault.  The  necessity  of  meeting 
these  new-comers  caused  the  Federals  to  with- 
draw their  fire  in  great  measure  from  us. 
Promptly  at  the  first  lull,  the  riddle  was  solved 
to  every  one,  as  to  whether  it  came  from  friend 
or  foe,  by  the  intrepid  command  of  our  colonel 
shouting,  "  Forward,  First  Tennessee  infantry!" 
Every  man,  with  gun  loaded  and  cocked,  cart- 
ridge -  box  open,  and  at  the  front,  instantly 
sprang  forward.  The  fences  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  waiter's  imagination  were  no  longer 
there.  That  furious  cannonade  had  left  no  rail 
upon  another.    As  we  crossed  the  pike  into 


the  open  field  beyond,  the  Federal  battery 
which  had  been  so  sorely  pressing  us  was  en- 
deavoring to  escape  over  a  road  cut  through 
the  cedars.  A  gallant  brigade  of  infantry 
which  had  been  its  support,  in  the  most  per- 
fect order,  and  with  hardly  an  attempt  to  re- 
turn our  fire,  emerged  from  the  cedars  and 
was  double-quicking  diagonally  across  our 
front,  but  increasing  its  distance  at  every  step. 
As  we  came  into  full  view,  with  no  obstructions 
between  us,  the  long  deferred  fire  from  the 
Confederates  became  terrific.  The  retiring 
Federal  infantry,  being  nearer  to  us,  came  in 
for  most  of  our  attention,  though  the  battery, 
which  was  trying  to  escape,  received  its  due 
notice,  especially  from  the  right  wing. 

The  work  at  this  point  was  short  and  rapid, 
and  the  Confederate  fire  cool  and  deliberate. 
In  what  appeared  to  be  but  a  few  minutes  no 
foe  remained  in  sight.  The  line  closing  to  the 
right,  marching  by  the  right  flank  was  aligned 
anew  just  back  of  the  ground  lately  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  In  this  position  we  had  a 
chance  to  survey  the  deadly  accuracy  of  the 
Confederate  fire.  Stretched  before  and  behind 
us,  in  every  crevice  in  the  rocks,  which  seem 
to  be  common  to  all  cedar  glades,  the  Federal 
wounded  had  crept  for  shelter.  Mangled 
masses  of  human  forms,  torn  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  lay  scattered  in  all  directions. 
The  rectified  alignment  of  the  regiment  threw 
the  writer  well  past  the  right  four  pieces  of 
the  Federal  battery,  which  stood  perhaps  fif- 
teen paces  in  our  front.  Of  the  horses  which 
drew  these  six  pieces  and  their  caissons  not 
one  was  on  his  feet.  Most  were  dead,  and  all 
the  rest  wounded.  When  the  command  "  For- 
ward," was  given,  the  writer  passed  between 
two  pieces  and  two  caissons,  the  twelve  horses 
and  six  riders  to  which — the  latter  wTith  whips 
still  clinched  in  their  hands — lay  dead  on  each 
side.  And  all  this  had  been  done  by  musketry 
in  the  short  space  in  which  the  pieces  had  been 
limbered  up  and  were  striving  to  escape.  The 
advance  of  the  First  Tennessee  infantry  from 
this  point  was  through  a  dense  cedar  thicket 
of  considerable  extent,  through  which  the  ene- 
my's shells  came  in  an  almost  constant  stream. 

Volunteers  wTere  called  for  to  go  forward 
and  report  the  position  of  the  Federals  in  our 
front.  Two  were  selected  from  each  wing, 
among  numbers  that  offered,  who,  creeping 
forward  from  cedar  to  cedar,  soon  returned 
with  information  that  the  woods  before  us 
were  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  that  across  a 
long  open  field  beyond  it  the  Federal  infantry 
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and  artillery  were  heavily  massed.  Our  line 
was  instantly  put  in  motion,  and  soon  we 
reached  a  point  near  the  edge  of  the  thicket, 
with  the  wide,  open  field  in  front.  The  course 
of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad, 
running  parallel  to  our  line,  was  plainly  vis- 
ible by  the  mark  of  the  cut  through  which  it 
ran,  while  a  short  distance  in  front  of  it  a 
long  line  of  blue  coats  was  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  ground.  Our  men  were  disposed 
to  try  their  marksmanship  on  the  mounted 
officers  behind,  but  night  was  so  near  at  hand, 
and  the  light  so  rapidly  failing  that  a  heavy 
picket  detail  was  put  forward;  our  main  line 
stacked  arms,  and  for  the  first  time  since  day- 
light acted  independently  of  command.  Most 
of  us  went  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but  little 
in  rear  of  the  pickets.  The  latter,  unable  to 
restrain  a  desire  to  keep  up  the  shooting,  or 
perhaps  anxious  to  drive  further  away  any 
annoyances  which  they  thought  to  be  uncom- 
fortably close,  were  popping  away  at  the  Fed- 
erals with  a  rapidity  that  appeared  at  times 
almost  a  continuous  fire.  The  enemy,  stung 
by  this  persistent  assault,  ran  forward  at  full 
gallop  a  battery  of  six  pieces  and  opened  fire. 
A  Confederate  battery  to  our  right  took  in  the 
whole  performance.  With  the  most  accurate 
aim  the  latter  burst  its  shells  over  the  guns  of 
the  enemy,  driving  him  from  his  position  so 
speedily  that  a  cheer  involuntarily  arose  from 
every  Confederate  who  saw  it.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  that  the  battery  withdrew  a  long 
line  of  mounted  men,  evidently  the  staff  and 
escort  of  the  Federal  commander,  passed  in 
full  view  toward  our  right.  The  same  Confed- 
erate battery  sent  its  shot  in  that  direction. 
A  momentary  pause  in  the  cavalcade  in  view 
was  followed  by  its  speedy  withdrawal.  But 
a  substitute  appeared  in  its  stead.  Almost  in- 
stantly the  writer  knows  not  how  many  bat- 
teries turned  their  rapid  fire  upon  us  and  the 
brigade  to  our  right.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
twenty  -  five  pieces  sent  their  well  -  directed 
grape  and  shell  along  the  edge  of  that  cedar 
brake.  So  terrific  was  the  fire  that  large  trees 
were  split  asunder.  Every  man  hastened  to 
his  place,  and  taking  his  musket  from  the 
stacks  prepared  to  resist  an  attack  which  such 
an  outbreak  seemed  to  foretell.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  last  effort  of  the  enemy  to  secure 
relief  for  the  night  from  the  galling  fire  of  the 


Confederates.  "With  the  fading  light  quiet 
took  possession  of  that  field  of  carnage,  the 
First  Tennessee  infantry  removing  from  the 
position  they  then  occupied  not  until  long  after 
dark  on  the  night  in  which  our  army  retreated. 
We  were  then  moved  some  distance  to  the 
right,  and  halted  in  line  of  battle  near  where 
the  railroad  bridge  crosses  Stone  River. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  cold,  winter  rain, 
just  before  daylight,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
of  January,  1863,  that  Maney's  brigade,  the 
First  Tennessee  in  the  rear,  waded  the  river  on 
the  retreat  to  Shelbyville.  To  undress  would 
be  to  get  our  clothes  wet  anyhow,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  difficulty  which  might  attend  the 
efforts  to  pull  on  wet  boots  after  they  had  been 
taken  off.  We  kept  our  clothes  on.  The  water 
was  up  to  our  waists,  and  the  rain  furnished 
enough  more  to  justify  our  claim  to  an  ortho- 
dox immersion.  In  this  uncomfortable  condi- 
tion we  set  out  on  the  march  of  some  twenty- 
five  miles,  which  we  made  by  the  next  night. 
During  the  forenoon  a  north  wind  sprung 
up,  and  an  unclouded  sun  succeeded  the  rain 
of  the  night  before.  Under  these  favorable 
circumstances  the  drying  process  rapidly 
began. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratefulness  that  the 
writer  recollects  the  long  halt  of  several  hours 
which  we  took  about  ten  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  Murfreesboro.  A  wide  stretch  of  open 
country,  the  view  of  which  for  a  long  distance 
was  commanded  by  the  hill  on  which  we  halted, 
lay  between  us  and  Murfreesboro,  and  secured 
us  against  surprise.  Maney's  brigade  was 
drawn  up  in  line  so  as  to  cover  any  approaches 
from  the  enemy's  direction.  The  rest  of  the 
army  continued  its  march  until  not  even  a 
straggler  was  left  behind  us.  Those  of  us  in 
the  rearguard,  after  kindling  large  fires,  threw 
themselves  down  to  secure  some  much-needed 
sleep.  The  cavalry  was  still  to  our  rear.  It 
thus  happened  that  as  we  had  been  the  first  in- 
fantry to  meet,  or  rather  to  watch  the  Federal 
advance,  so  we  were  the  last  left  to  cover  our 
retreat.  We  were  not  molested,  however,  by 
the  enemy,  and,  taking  up  our  march  again 
at  about  noon,  we  reached  camp,  some  three 
miles  from  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  at  night- 
fall. The  rapidly  -  executed  tragedy,  which 
may  be  called  the  Murfreesboro  campaign, 
was  ended!  Samuel  Seay. 
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THE  campaign  in  Kentucky,  undertaken  by 
General  Bragg  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1862,  furnishes  material,  when  its  results  of 
all  kinds  are  rightly  considered,  for  one  of  the 
most  notable  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
civil  war. 

■  The  strategic  operations  of  both  armies  are 
interesting  even  to  a  non-professional  reader  of 
such  topics,  and  do  not  lack  in  valuable  les- 
sons to  the  military  student. 

The  immediate  influence  and  effect  of  the 
campaign  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
Department  of  Tennessee  were  exceedingly 
important,  while  its  ultimate  effect — its  influ- 
ence upon  the  event  of  the  great  conflict — was 
emphatic  and  decisive.  It  can  be  demonstrated, 
I  think,  that  upon  no  effort  which  the  Confed- 
eracy made,  during  its  brief  existence  of  con- 
stant struggle,  did  more  depend  than  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  well  conceived  but  fu- 
tile attempt  to  transfer  the  combat  to  fields 
where  victories  might  be  of  some  value  and 
give  hope  of  final  triumph. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
possibly  different  result  of  the  war,  had  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  victory  of  the  first  Manas- 
sas been  made  by  the  Confederate  commanders, 
had  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  lived  to  complete 
the  first  day's  work  of  Shiloh,  or  if  Lee  had 
won  Gettysburg. 

But  the  promise  of  substantial  and  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  Southern  cause  which  a 
successful  consummation  of  this  campaign  in 
Kentucky  offered  was  larger  and  more  certain, 
I  am  persuaded,  than  on  any  of  these  occa- 
sions. 

The  army  commanded  by  Generals  Beaure- 
gard and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Manassas, 
magnificent  as  was  its  personnel,  had  neither 
the  organization,  discipline,  nor  material  to 
properly  and  effectively  improve  its  victory. 
The  fruits  of  such  a  victory  as  we  have  always 
believed  death  prevented  Albert  Johnston 
from  achieving,  at  Shiloh,  would  have  been 
very  great;  but,  while  Grant's  army -might 
have  been  destroyed,  Buell's  would  have  re- 
mained uninjured,  and  as  strong,  if  not  strong- 
er than  the  victors,  ready  to  contest  their  pas- 
sage of  the  Tennessee,  or,  failing  in  that,  to 
dispute  stubbornly  every  foot  of  their  advance 
to  the  Ohio.  When  Gettysburg  was  fought,  it 
was  too  late  for  skill,  courage,  or  fortune  to 
avail  the  Confederacy.    The  struggle  had  be- 
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come  then  a  mere  comparison  of  national  re- 
sources. The  North  had  discovered  her  own 
strength  and  knew  that  of  her  adversary.  All 
of  her  vast  resources  were  organized  for  and 
pledged  to  the  conquest  of  the  seceded  States. 
The  draft  and  the  recruiting  markets  of  the 
world  could  replenish  her  ranks  and  supply 
fresh  armies,  even  if  those  already  in  the  field 
were  crushed.  The  day  when  despondency  or 
demoralization  might  have  induced  an  aban- 
donment of  the  purpose  to  suppress  the  rebell- 
ion had  passed,  and  an  energetic,  desperate 
resolve  to  win  at  any  cost  had  overcome  every 
other  sentiment. 

But  such  was  not  the  Northern  feeling  when, 
in  the  second  summer  of  the  war,  the  Confeder- 
ate banners,  after  having  been  driven  far  to  the 
south,  advanced  again,  and  were  suddenly 
seen  waving  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  same  date, 
Lee  having  swept  Virginia  clean  of  foes,  was 
pressing  defiantly  into  Maryland,  his  march 
attended  by  successes  at  every  step. 

At  that  time  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  people 
of  the  North  to  raise  armies  by  forced  enlist- 
ments, or  by  importing  the  surplus  population 
of  Europe.  The  temper  which  demanded  meas- 
ures so  energetic,  which  clamored  for  the 
emancipation  oi'  the  slaves,  for  the  employment 
of  the  freedmen  as  soldiers,  and  insisted  that 
any  thing  and  every  thing  be  done  to  beat  down 
Southern  resistance  was,  as  I  have  just  said,  of 
later  birth. 

On  both  sides  the  first  ardor  had  largely 
abated,  and  the  fierce  spirit  born  of  long  and 
bloody  strife  had  not  yet  been  aroused.  Neither 
people  had  gotten  what  the  pugilists  might  call 
"  their  second  wind." 

The  Federal  armies  were  no  longer  filled  by 
volunteering.  Immense  sums  had  been  ex- 
pended, vast  hosts  had  been  put  in  the  field, 
tremendous  sacrifices  had  been  made  to  sub- 
due the  South,  and  the  South,  nevertheless, 
seemed  as  strong  and  defiant  as  when  the  first 
gun  was  fired  at  Sumter. 

If  at  such  a  time  the  Confederate  arms  had 
been  triumphant  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Potomac, 
if  Northern  territory  had  been  threatened  with 
general  invasion,  is  there  not  some  reason  for 
believing  that  a  conviction  of  the  impossibility 
of  subjugating  the  South  might  have  taken 
hold  of  the  Northern  mind  ?  If,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, the  question  of  continuing  an  apparently 
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hopeless  war,  or  terminating  the  terrible  blood- 
shed and  suffering  even  by  letting  the  "  erring 
sisters  go  in  peace,"  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Northern  people,  is  it  altogether  inconceivable 
that  they  would  have  accepted  peace? 

•They  would  have  entertained  no  such  thought 
at  an  earlier  or  at  a  later  period  of  the  contest; 
but  it  is  not  incredible  that  it  might  have  been 
favorably  received  at  the  date  of  which  I  speak. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  in  terms  which 
I  long  since  used  in  discussing  this  same  sub- 
ject, the  opinion  I  have  never  changed,  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  General  Bragg's  success 
would  have  produced  on  Southern  morale  and 
action. 

"  But  if  there  were  strong  military  reasons 
why  an  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  de- 
cisive results  in  this  campaign,  there  were  other 
and  even  stronger  reasons  for  it  to  be  found 
in  the  political  conditions  North  and  South. 

"  The  Confederacy,  alarmed  by  the  reverses 
of  the  winter  and  spring,  had  just  put  forth 
tremendous  efforts.  The  South  had  done  all 
that  she  could  be  made  to  do  by  the  stimulus  of 
fear.  Increased,  aye,  even  sustained  exertion 
could  have  been  elicited  from  her  only  by  the 
intoxication  of  unwonted  and  dazzling  success. 
No  additional  inducement  could  have  been  of- 
fered the  soldier,  whom  pride  and  patriotism 
had  sent  into  the  field,  to  remain  with  his  colors 
but  the  attraction  of  brilliant  victories  and 
popular  campaigns.  No  incentive  could  have 
lured  into  the  ranks  the  young  men  who  had 
evaded  the  conscription  and  held  out  against 
the  sentiment  of  their  people  but  a  prospect 
of  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  of  the 
war.  But  there  are  few  among  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  at  that 
time,  who  will  not  agree  with  me  that  a  great 
victory  in  Kentucky,  and  the  prospect  of  hold- 
ing that  State,  perhaps  of  crossing  the  Ohio, 
would  have  brought  to  Bragg's  army  more 
Tennesseeans,  Alabamians,  and  Mississippians 
than  were  gotten  into  the  Confederate  service 
during  the  remaining  two  years  and  a  half  of 
the  war.". 

If  this  view  of  the  situation  be  at  all  cor- 
rect— if  at  this  period,  and  very  largely  in  this 
movement,  was  to  be  found  the  only  real  and 
practicable  opportunity  which  the  South  at 
any  time  had  to  close  the  contest  successfully 
— there  is  no  need  to  commend  a  study  of 
Bragg's  campaign  in  Kentucky  to  the  reader 
whose  interest  in  such  matters  is  in  proportion 
to  their  historical  importance. 


After  Shiloh,  disasters  to  the  Confederate 
cause  upon  that  line  became  frequent.  Island 
No.  10  was  captured  on  the  7th  of  April,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  second  day  of  the 
great  battle.  Corinth,  after  the  slow  approach 
of  General  Halleck  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  sometimes  called  a  siege,  was  evacuated 
on  the  30th  of  May.  Fort  Pillow  was  aban- 
doned June  1st,  and  Memphis  on  June  6th. 
"With  the  exception  of  East  Tennessee,  still 
firmly  held,  all  territory  north  of  the  Tennes- 
see Kiver  and  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  was  virtually  surrendered,  and  all 
the  points  previously  occupied  by  Confederate 
garrisons  evacuated  or  captured,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  of  1862. 

The  Army  of  Tennessee,  after  leaving  Cor- 
inth, retreated  to  Tupelo,  a  station  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  Corinth,  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  effective  strength  of  the 
forces  immediately  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  was  very  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand. At  Jackson,Vicksburg,  and  other  points 
and  in  Arkansas,  there  were  some  thirty-five 
or  forty  thousand  Confederate  troops,  inef- 
ficiently armed  and  organized;  and  there 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, scattered  from  Chattanooga  to  Cum- 
berland Gap,  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith. 
The  total  effective  force  of  the  Confederates, 
therefore,  in  the  West  was  something  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  were  in  front 
of  Corinth,  under  General  Halleck,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Federal  soldiers.  The  number 
has  been  estimated  even  higher  than  that,  for 
I  have  seen  the  statement  that  he  had  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
thirty  eight  men  fit  for  duty  on  the  day  that 
he  entered  Corinth. 

A  division  of  Buell's  army,  under  General 
Mitchell,  about  seven  thousand  strong,  was  at 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  holding  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Kailroad  and  moving  toward 
Chattanooga,  George  W.  Morgan's  division 
of  Buell's  army,  about  ten  thousand  strong, 
was  at  Cumberland  Gap,  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  three  or  four  thousand  men  had  been  left 
at  Nashville  or  in  the  vicinity.  Curtis,  with 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  was  entering  Ar- 
kansas, and  there  were  small  garrisons  at  the 
points  recently  evacuated  by  or  captured  from 
the  Confederates.  The  total  effective  Federal 
strength,  then,  in  the  "West  must  have  been 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 
These  troops  were  vastly  better  armed,  equip- 
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ped,  and  supplied,  in  all  respects,  than  were 
the  Confederate  forces  to  which  they  were  op- 
posed. 

The  repeated  and  severe  reverses  which  the 
Confederacy  had  sustained  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi,  the  fall  of  New  Orleans",  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  in  possession  of  the  enemy  and 
patrolled  by  his  gun-boats  from  Cairo  to  Vieks- 
burg,  and  from  Vicksburg  to  the  Gulf,  had 
greatly  discouraged  both  the  people  and  the 
soldiery  of  the  South;  and  while  the  morale 
of  the  men  was  not  so  impaired  that  they  would 
not  behave  well  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  etfect  of  further  ill-fortune,  or  of  inaction 
which  might  give  despondency  opportunity  to 
sap  their  courage  and  energy,  was  greatly  to 
be  dreaded.  An  aggressive  Confederate  policy 
in  that  department,  therefore,  had  become  a 
necessity.  The  only  question  was  where,  how, 
and  to  what  extent  the  offensive  should  be  as- 
sumed. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  energetic  prosecution 
of  the  offensive  was  clearly  the  proper  and 
sole  method  by  which  the  advantages  already 
gained  by  the  Federal  arms  could  be  adequate- 
ly improved.  The  situation  was  eminently 
favorable  to  the  successful  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  upon  the  part  of  Halleck.  He  had  pos- 
session of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Kail- 
road  for  virtually  its  entire  length,  and  was  in 
rail  communication  with  Nashville.  He  was 
able,  therefore,  to  supply  his  army  both  from 
Nashville  and  Memphis.  The  railroads,  it  is 
true,  had  been  broken  at  some  points,  but  he 
had  ample  facilities  for  their  repair.  The  roll- 
ing stock  upon  them  was  limited,  but  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  render  him  efficient  serv- 
ice for  the  movement  of  troops  aud  supplies. 
A  grand  forward  movement  into  the  heart  of 
the  Confederate  territory  as  yet  untouched  by 
invasion  was  open  to  Halleck  upon  two  lines. 
He  might  push  on  along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  attack  the  Confederate  army  at 
Tupelo.  If  successful,  which,  with  his  over- 
whelming numbers,  he  might  well  hope  to  be, 
that  army  would  be  either  crushed  or  driven  so 
far  to  the  southward  as  to  lose  all  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi,  if  not  with  those  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. Vicksburg,  threatened  from  the  rear, 
would  be  no  longer  tenable,  and  falling  into 
his  hands  would  furnish  him  a  depot  and  base 
of  operations  completely  removing  all  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult communications  with  Memphis  and  Nash- 
ville. 


Or,  if  he  concentrated  at  Chattanooga,  he 
might  pursue  the  line  of  invasion  subsequently 
taken  by  Sherman  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road to  Atlanta;  and  thence  marching  to  the 
sea,  capture  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  all 
points  on  the  coast. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and 
the  road  from  Chattanooga  to  Richmond  consti- 
tuted the  only  through-rail  route  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  the  Mississippi  River  then  in 
the  territory  of  the  seceded  States.  The  only 
other  rail  connection  at  that  date,  between 
Vicksburg  or  Memphis  and  Chattanooga,  was 
by  way  of  Mobile.  But  the  distance  between 
Corinth,  the  starting  point  of  the  first  supposed 
movement,  and  Chattanooga  is  more  than  two 
hundred  miles.-*  To  have  attempted  an  advance 
on  either  the  one  line  or  the  other,  with  less 
than  very  nearly  the  entire  force  at  his  disposal, 
would  have  been  imprudent.  Yet  to  do  so 
would  leave  the  line  not  chosen  open  to  a 
counter-advance  by  the  Confederates,  and  ex- 
pose the  troops  left  upon  it  to  great  danger. 
Such  considerations  may  have  deterred  General 
Halleck  from  the  active  and  aggressive  move- 
ments generally  expected  of  him  by  both  sides. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  encouraged  neither  by  the 
elation  of  his  own  troops  over  their  successes, 
nor  by  the  despondency  of  his  adversaries, 
nor  by  any  thing  he  could  discover  in  the 
strategic  situation,  to  advance  or  seek  battle; 
but  he  seemed  only  anxious  to  hold  securely 
the  ground  he  had  already  won. 

As  early  as  the  3d  of  June,  he  began  such 
dispersion  of  the  army  collected  at  Corinth  as 
demonstrated  his  purpose  of  inaction,  at  least 
for  the  summer.  He  sent  the  divisions  of  Wal- 
lace and  McClernand  to  Bolivar  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  Railroad.  The  divisions  of 
Sherman  and  Hurlbut  were  also  sent  in  the 
direction  of  Memphis.  Pope,  who  was  pursu- 
ing Beauregard,  was  ordered  not  to  bring  on 
an  engagement,  and  to  go  into  camp  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Corinth;  while  Buell  was 
ordered  to  march  with  all  the  forces  under 
his  command  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  in  the  direction  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

General  Beauregard  relinquished  command 
of  the  department  about  the  middle  of  June 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  General  Bragg 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  That  officer 
had  won  great  and  merited  reputation  by  his 
conduct  at  Shiloh.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  he  had  no  superior  as  a  corps  commander 
among   the    Confederate    officers   who  had 
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achieved  distinction  in  that  capacity,  and  an 
almost  universal  confidence  obtained  that  he 
would  be  no  less  successful  as  chief  of  an 
army.  He  bad  demonstrated  his  possession, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  of  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  work  of  organization,  discipline, 
and  military  administration.  The  improve- 
ment he  immediately  wrought  in  these  res- 
pects confirmed  the  opinion  induced  by  his 
labors  at  Pensacola;  for,  out  of  the  forces 
which  were  certainly  much  demoralized  at 
Corinth,  he  had  very  soon  made  a  thoroughly 
disciplined  army  at  Tupelo.  His  capacity  as 
strategist  and  tactician — as  field  captain — were 
yet  to  be  tested.  His  warmest  friends  will 
doubtless  now  admit  that  he  did  not,  as  army 
leader  and  departmental  commander,  sustain 
his  previous  fame,  or  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  of  him.  But  the  criticism 
which  once  so  fiercely  challenged  his  right  to 
be  estimated  as  a  great  soldier  in  any  regard, 
is  now  silent,  and  must  be  held  unjust.  The 
severity,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the 
tendency  of  a  harsh  and  unsympathetic  nature 
to  express  itself  in  congenial  acts  of  tyranny,  is 
now  better  understood.  We  can  discern  that 
the  strong,  imperious,  relentless  will  was  exe- 
cuting, in  a  way  which  seemed  to  it  best  and 
most  necessary,  a  sincere,  unselfish,  patriotic 
purpose.  If,  like  some  stern  commander  of 
the  early  legionaries,  he  sought  to  teach  tne 
discipline  which  makes  the  soldier  fear  his 
officer  more  than  he  does  the  enemy,  he  was 
as  ready  as  the  Roman  to  devote  himself  to 
"  the  gods  of  death  and  the  grave,"  if  it  might 
win  victory  for  his  people. 

And  if  there  were  grave  stragetic  errors  in 
the  latter  conduct  of  the  campaign,  which  so 
nearly  relieved  the  Southern  States  of  the 
presence  of  armed  hosts,  and  gave  fair  promise 
of  carrying  the  war  to  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  claimed  that  its 
conception  and  initial  steps  were  worthy  the 
genius,  and  would  have  enhanced  the  fame  of 
the  greatest  captains  of  history.  The  Federal 
soldiers  who  have  written  of  military  events 
in  the  West  have,  as  a  rule,  more  thoroughly 
realized  this  than  our  own  people. 

Francis  Vinton  Greene,  in  his  "  Campaigns 
of  The  Civil  War,"  volume  "  The  Mississippi," 
pages  33  and  34,  after  commenting  upon  the 
cautious  and  feeble  policy  of  Halleck,  testifies  to 
the  prompt  manner  in  which  Bragg  "seized 
the  initiative,"  "and  by  a  movement  which  was 
pre-eminently  remarkable  for  its  boldness,  its 
skill,  and  its  success,  transferred  a  part  of  his 


army  to  Chattanooga,  whence  he  led  Buell  a 
stern  chase  straight  to  Louisville.  The  Union 
opportunity  was  thus  lost,  and  Bragg  was  al- 
lowed to  control  the  course  of  events  in  the 
West.  The  Union  armies  were  not  again 
united  -until  Vicksburg  had  been  taken,  and 
the  whole  force  put  under  Grant's  direction  in 
order  to  drive  Bragg  out  of  Chattanooga  in 
November,  1863." 

Buell,  as  I  have  said,  was  sent  by  Halleck 
early  in  June  eastward  along  the  line  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  His  ob- 
jective point  seems  not  to  have  been  definite — 
at  least  it  was  not  entirely  clear  to  General 
Halleck,  if  we  are  permitted  to  judge  of  that 
officer's  intentions  hy  his  orders  and  corre- 
spondence. On  the  10th  of  June  he  let  it  be 
understood  that  he  would  employ  Buell's  army 
to  drive  the  Confederates  out  of  East  Tennes- 
see, for  which  purpose  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  Buell  to  have  pushed  into  that 
territory,  at  least  as  far  as  Knoxville.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  when  informing  Secretary  Stan- 
ton of  the  general  disposition  he  was  making 
of  his  forces,  he  said,  "  General  Buell's  army  is 
moving  east,  through  a  healthy  region,  via 
Decatur,  Huntsville,  and  Stevenson.  Should 
he  be  able  to  penetrate  into  Georgia  as  far  as 
Atlanta,  he  will  still  be  in  a  dry  and  moun- 
tainous country."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  General  Halleck  could  have  believed  that 
Buell  could  dislodge  Kirby  Smith  from  East 
Tennessee  and  then  march  to  Atlanta  within 
the  period  of  two  or  three  months.  It  rather 
appears  that  he  was  contemplating  one  or 
the  other  movement  without  having  positively 
decided  upon  either.  He  continued,  rather 
naively,  "Of  course,  this  plan  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  enemy  will  not  attempt 
an  active  campaign  during  the  summer." 
General  James  B.  Fry,  in  his  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  "Army  under  Buell,"  says, 
very  tersely,  "The  supposition  proved  to  be 
groundless."  When  General  Halleck  heard  of 
Bragg's  arrival  at  Chattanooga,  and  his  dash 
into  Kentucky,  he,  too,  was  doubtless  of  the 
opinion  that  he  had  indulged  a  rash  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Buell  realized  perfectly 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  was  in  favor  ot 
advancing  via  McMinnville  and  Sparta  rather 
than  by  Chattanooga.  One  reason,  and  a  very 
sufficient  one,  was  that  he  would  have  very 
much  less  difficulty  in  supplying  his  army 
from  Nashville  on  that  line  than  if  compelled 
to  keep  up  his  long  rail  communication  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Chattanooga.     But  to 
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any  reader  at  all  familiar  with  the  country  it 
is  evident  that  a  movement  by  that  line  meant 
necessarily  that  Knoxville  was  its  objective 
point  and  the  Federal  capture  and  occupation 
of  East  Tennessee  its  purpose.  Halleck,  how- 
ever, instructed  him  to  move  directly  to  Chat- 
tanooga. "While  he  was  engaged  in  repairing 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad,  and 
his  advance  along  its  line  was  necessarily  slow, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  met  with  serious 
reverses  in  Virginia,  McClellan  was  driven 
from  before  Eichmond,  and  Washington  was 
stricken  with  consternation.  Halleck  was  im- 
mediately called  on  to  send  reinforcements  to 
the  East.  He  resisted  the  demand,  and  a  long 
correspondence  on  the  subject  ensued  between 
him  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  ending  in  both 
parties  agreeing  to  throw  the  blame  on  Buell's 
tardiness,  Halleck  having  urged  the  pre-emi- 
nent importance  of  the  movement  on  Chatta- 
nooga as  the  excuse  for  not  weakening  the 
forces  at  his  disposal.  That  such  criticism  of 
Bueil  was  entirely  unjust  is,  I  believe,  conceded 
now  by  every  one. 

On  June  30th  Halleck  notified  Buell  that 
Thomas'  division,  which  was  a  part  of  Buell's 
army,  would  not  be  permitted  to  join  him,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Bragg  was  prepar- 
ing to  attack  Corinth.  He  deemed  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  strengthen  the  forces  there.  He 
was  of  the  opinion,  also,  at  that  date,  that  the 
movement  on  Chattanooga  had  better  be  aban- 
doned. 

It  can  readily  be  perceived  how  such  incer- 
titude would  embarrass  a  subordinate  and 
paralyze  an  advance  attended  with  even  less 
difficulties.  Buell,  however,  was  now  left  free 
to  choose  the  line  he  had  always  preferred, 
and  to  draw  his  supplies  from  Nashville. 

But  Halleck  had  by  no  means  correctly 
judged  Bragg's  intentions.  Nothing  was  far- 
ther from  that  general's  purpose  than  to  attack 
Corinth.  On  the  27th  of  June  he  started  Mc- 
Cown's  division  to  Chattanooga  as  the  first 
installment  of  the  forces  he  meant  to  transfer 
there  for  the  grand  advance  into  Kentucky. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  General  Mitchell, 
with  his  division  of  Buell's  army,  made  a  dem- 
onstration against  Chattanooga,  and  shelled 
the  town  during  part  of  one  day.  It  has  been 
frequently  stated  that  this  demonstration  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  any  subsequent  at- 
tempt upon  the  place  by  inducing  a  concen- 
tration of  troops  there  for  its  defense.  This 
is  to  some  extent  true.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  the  garrison  was  already  too  strong  for 


Mitchell  to  have  beaten  it.  This  is  incorrect. 
I  was  in  Chattanooga  at  the  time,  and  have 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  situation.  It  was  held 
by  only  a  few  hundred  troops  with  two  or 
three  field-pieces.  The  only  difficulty  Mitchell 
would  have  encountered  would  have  been  the 
crossing  of  the  river.  If  he  had  accomplished 
that  the  garrison  could  have  made  no  effective 
resistance.  Immediately  afterward,  however, 
Kirby  Smith  sent  more  troops  there,  and  Gen- 
eral Heth  was  placed  in  command  pending 
the  arrival  of  McCown.  The  latter  officer 
arrived  with  his  division  on  the  6th  of  July. 

On  the  22d  of  July  Bragg  commenced  mov- 
ing the  other  troops  which  were  destined  for 
Chattanooga,  and  ultimately  Kentucky.  About 
twenty-five  thousand  in  number,  they  were 
carried  by  rail  via  Mobile,  and  all  had  reached 
Chattanooga  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  August. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  having  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River,  he  commenced  his  north- 
ward march.  Very  nearly  about  the  same 
date  General  Kirby  Smith  began  moving  in 
pursuance  of  his  part  of  the  general  plan  which 
had  been  concerted  between  them,  and  leaving 
Stevenson  with  eight  or  nine  thousand  men  in 
front  of  Cumberland  Gap,  he  marched  with 
about  twelve  thousand  infantry,  under  himself 
and  General  Heth,  and  Scott's  cavalry  regi- 
ment, through  Big  Creek  and  Roger's  gaps 
into  Kentucky. 

That  the  Federal  forces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corinth,  which  now  —  Halleck  having  been 
ordered  to  Washington — were  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  General  Grant,  might  be 
kept  employed  and  prevented,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, from  reinforcing  Buell,  General  Bragg  in- 
structed Generals  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  who 
commanded  the  troops  left  at  Tupelo  and  in 
that  region,  to  assume  the  offensive  as  speedily 
as  it  was  feasible  to  do  so,  and  to  maintain  it 
as  energetically  as  possible.  The  aggregate 
strength  of  the  forces  which  they  could  use  for 
such  purpose  was  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  thousand.  They  immediately  began  to 
maneuver  in  such  wise  as  to  keep  Grant  and 
Rosencrans  actively  engaged,  and  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  their  operations  were  the 
more  to  be  commended  because  of  the  limited 
area  in  which  they  were  conducted.  During 
the  entire  period  which  Bragg's  campaign  oc- 
cupied they  were  energetically  and  efficiently 
carrying  out  his  instructions.  The  battle  of 
Iuka  was  fought  with  that  view  on  the  19th  of 
September,  and  the  battle  of  Corinth  on  Octo- 
ber 3d,    They  were  unable  to  prevent  a  por- 
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tion  of  Grant's  command  from  being  sent  to 
Buell,  but  they  detained  the  bulk  of  it  until 
after  the  campaign  was  decided. 

Buell's  advance  during  July  had  been  greatly 
hindered,  and  his  situation  made  more  difficult 
by  the  activity  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  in 
Middle  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  under  Forrest 
and  Morgan.  Forrest,  leaving  Chattanooga  on 
the  6th  of  July,  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
country  then  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces, 
and  gaining  Buell's  rear,  not  only  harassed, 
but  inflicted  upon  him  damage  not  readily  to 
be  repaired.  On  the  13th  he  attacked  Mur- 
freesboro,  captured  the  garrison,  largely  ex- 
ceeding in  numerical  strength  his  own  com- 
mand, and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  The  most  serious  injury 
done  Buell  by  this  blow,  however,  was  in  that 
Forrest  broke  the  railroad,  and  continuing  to 
operate  with  the  daring  and  energy  which 
always  characterized  him,  almost  completely 
destroyed  Buell's  communications  with  Nash- 
ville. 

Morgan,  marching  from  Knoxville  on  the 
4th  of  July,  swept  through  Kentucky  with 
eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  advanced  nearly 
to  Covington,  captured  some  two  thousand 
prisoners,  defeated  all  the  outlying  Federal  cav- 
alry commands,  and  necessitated  the  detention 
of  troops  that  Buell  was  urgently  needing.  Re- 
turning to  Tennessee  he  established  himself  at 
Hartsville,  captured  the  garrison  at  Gallatin, 
subsequently  defeated  at  the  same  point  a 
special  cavalry  force  sent  after  him,  and  held 
the  railroad  so  firmly  that  its  use  between 
Louisville  and  Nashville  was  greatly  impaired. 
He  rendered  the  tunnel  at  Gallatin — several 
hundred  yards  long — useless  for  more  than 
three  months. 

The  effective  strength  of  all  the  forces  sub- 
ject to  Buell's  orders  when  Bragg  marched 
from  Chattanooga  was  about  forty-six  thousand. 
On  account  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the 
railroads,  by  which  communication  was  main- 
tained with  the  army  under  General  Grant  as 
well  as  with  Nashville,  and  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  the  troops  while  these  communica- 
tions were  being  continually  interrupted,  these 
forces  were  distributed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory.  Early  in  August,  just  after  Mor- 
gan's return  from  the  raid  into  Kentucky 
above  mentioned,  I  sent  Lieutenant  Manly  of 
my  regiment — which  was  then  stationed  at 
Sparta — into  Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  strength  and  disposition  of  Buell's 


army.  Manly  was  the  shrewdest,  most  daring, 
and  most  successful  seeker  of  such  information 
I  ever  knew,  as  he  had  previously  quite  fre- 
quently demonstrated.  He  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, made  the  acquaintance  of  the  provost, 
and  of  a  number  of  officers,  and  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  them  as  to  obtain  passes  which 
enabled  him  reach  every  point  he  desired  to 
visit.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  he  returned, 
and  reported  that  there  were  thirty-six  thou- 
sand troops  at  Nashville,  three  thousand  at 
Pulaski,  four  thousand  at  Columbia,  three  thou- 
sand at  Shelbyville,  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand at  Decatur,  Huntsville,  and  other  points 
on  the  Alabama  line,  and  twelve  thousand  at 
McMinnville. 

The  strength  of  the  main  body  under  Gen- 
eral Buell  he  had  not  attempted  to  ascertain. 
He  reported,  also,  that  a  great  deal  of  rolling- 
stock  was  collected  at  Nashville,  and  a  large 
wagon-train  was  parked  at  Murfreesboro.  I 
have  subsequently  ascertained  from  officers  of 
General  Buell's  staff  that  this  estimate  was 
extremely  accurate.  It  was  transmitted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  received  from  Gen- 
eral Morgan,  to  General  Kirby  Smith. 

As  early  as  the  7th  of  August,  Buell  notified 
Halleck  that  Bragg  had  effected  a  junction 
with  the  forces  at  Knoxville,  and  was  about  to 
advance  on  him,  and  announced  his  inability 
to  concentrate  in  sufficient  force  east  of  Nash- 
ville to  oppose  Bragg  with  hope  of  success. 
On  the  30th  of  August — Bragg's  programme, 
so  far  as  it  involved  an  advance  into  Tennes- 
see, having  become  fully  developed  —  Buell 
issued  an  order  for  the  concentration  of  his 
troops  at  Murfreesboro,  and  telegraphed  Hal- 
leck. "  Every  day  makes  it  more  evident  that  we 
must  abandon  our  extended  lines  and  concen- 
trate at  some  point  nearer  our  base  of  supplies. 
Our  communications  are  interrupted  almost 
daily.  I  can  not  collect  at  any  point  this  side 
of  Murfreesboro  more  than  thirty  thousand 
mpn.  I  am  therefore  preparing  to  concentrate 
at  Murfreesboro." 

General  Bragg  was  well  aware  of  Buell's 
situation  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
drawing  nearer  his  base.  He  informed  General 
Smith,  on  the  15th  of  August,  that  "  Buell's 
forces  are  much  scattered,  and  from  all  accounts 
much  demoralized.  By  rapid  movements  and 
vigorous  blows  we  may  beat  him  in  detail,  or 
by  gaining  his  rear-  very  much  increase  his 
demoralization  and  break  him  up."  And  he 
subsequently  telegraphed,  "  Buell  has  certainly 
fallen  back  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
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Bailroad,  and  will  probably  not  make  a  stand 
this  side  of  Nashville,  if  there." 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  General 
Bragg  meant  to  attack  Buell  at  Nashville,  al- 
though some  writers  have  supposed  that  such 
was  his  intention.  Had  he  entertained  such 
purpose,  he  would  have  required  General  Smith 
to  move  across  the  mountains  toward  Middle 
Tennessee  and  effect  a  junction  with  him  at 
Sparta,  instead  of  pressing  directly  into  Ken- 
tucky. Without  the  aid  of  these  forces  he 
would  have  been  weaker  than  Buell,  for  he  had 
certainly  less  than  thirty  thousand  infantry  in 
his  own  column.  He  would  have  attacked  Buell 
unquestionably,  had  the  latter  contested  his 
progress;  and  it  would  have  been  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  Buell  to  have  collected,  at  any  point 
upon  Bragg's  line  of  march,  or  even  east  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  to 
contest  it.  But  that  march  was  directed  from 
the  first,  without  any  thought  of  change  or  de- 
flection, for  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  It  was  only 
after  the  goal  had  been  reached,  when  the  final 
moment  had  arrived,  when  the  time  came  at 
which  the  issue  sought  and  striven  for  was  about 
to  be  joined,  that  indecision  and  timidity  mar- 
red all.  Buell  drew  in  his  widely  scattered  de- 
tachments with  wonderful  celerity,  and,  in  an 
incredibly  brief  period  after  he  began  to  con- 
centrate, stood  ready  for  battle  or  march. 

The  long  gray  column  did  not  seek  to  grap- 
ple with  him  upon  the  ground  where  he  stood 
grimly  expectant  and  aligned.  It  wound  up 
the  Sequatchie  Valley,  through  the  pleasant, 
smiling  meadows  walled  in  by  huge,  rocky, 
mountain  buttresses;  traversed  the  green, 
breezy  forest  uplands  around  Sparta;  bent 
downward  again,  like  an  eagle  from  his  eyrie, 
to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Cumberland;  crossed 
the  beautiful  river  by  the  fords  through  which 
the  cavalry  were  wont  to  wade  when  passing 
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its  moonlit  waters  on  their  raids,  and  Ken- 
tucky witnessed  once  more  and  welcomed  the 
gleam  of  Southern  bayonets,  the  white  and 
crimson  of  the  Confederate  flag. 

The  veterans  of  Buell  waited  in  battle  order 
for  the  onset,  which  the  ominous  sounds  the 
mountains  gave  forth  seemed  to  presage.  But 
so  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  war- 
cloud  was  not  to  burst  there,  but  had  swept 
northward,  their  undaunted  leader,  as  promptly 
and  resolutely  as  when  he  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  and  saved  the  honor  of  his  flag  at  Shiloh, 
faced  about  and  hastened  straight  after  his  foe. 
Leaving  a  garrison  of  some  eight  thousand 
men  at  Nashville,  Buell  strained  every  nerve 
to  anticipate  Bragg  in  his  occupation  of  Cen- 
tral Kentucky,  or,  at  least,  reach  Louisville 
before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confed- 
erates. 

General  Bragg  had  excellent  roads  between 
Sparta  and  Glasgow,  his  first  objective  point  in 
Kentucky,  and  a  direct  and  shorter  route  than 
that  by  which  Buell  was  compelled  to  move. 
The  latter's  proper  route  was  along  his  line  of 
communications,  via  Nashville  and  Bowling 
Green.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  march 
to  Bowling  Green,  and  reach  it  before  Bragg, 
as  it  was  a  large  depot  of  supplies,  and  his 
only  one  south  of  Louisville.  He  reached 
Bowling  Green  about  the  same  time  that  Bragg 
arrived  at  Glasgow.  Bragg  concentrated  at 
Glasgow,  on  the  14th  of  September,  "  for  the 
purpose,"  he  said,  "of  striking  a  blow  at  Bow- 
ling Green."  The  blow,  however,  was  not 
delivered,  and  when  Buell  even  pushed  out  to- 
ward Glasgow  and  threatened  him,  he  declined 
the  challenge  and  withdrew. 

Here  was  the  first  exhibition  of  that  vacilla- 
tion, that  fatal  irresolution  which  was  to  wither 
the  bright  hopes  his  promises  and  his  previous 
action  had  aroused.  BagU  w  Du^ 

TINUED.] 


THE  WRECK. 

I.  Along  the  sky  a  surging  wind, 
How  swift  and  loud ! 
Has  cast  away,  in  fragments  gray, 
An  evening  cloud. 

II.  It  had  the  semblance  of  a  ship, 
And  so  must  be 
A  broken  bark,  swept  through  the  dark, 

A  wreck  at  sea !  William  H.  Hnyne. 
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Chapter  IX. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  NASHVILLE. 

GENERAL  THOMAS  assembled  his  corps' 
commanders  on  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1864,  and  discussed  his  plan  of  bat- 
tle until  it  was  thoroughly  understood.  This 
plan  of  battle  was  announced  to  his  army: 

SPECIAL  FIELD  ORDERS,  NO.  342. 

Paragraph  IV.  "As  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  admit  of  offensive  operations,  the  troops 
will  move  against  the  enemy's  position  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

"Major-General  A.  J.  Smith,  commanding  detach- 
ment of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  after  forming  his 
troops  on  and  near  the  Harding  pike  in  front  of  his 
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position,  will  make  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  enemy's 
left.  Major-General  Wilson,  commanding  the  cav- 
alry corps,  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
three  divisions,  will  move  and  support  General 
Smith's  right,  assisting  as  far  as  possible  in  carrying 
the  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  be  in  readiness 
to  throw  his  force  upon  the  enemy  the  moment  a 
favorable  opportunity  occurs.  Major-General  Wil- 
son will  also  send  one  division  on  the  Charlotte  pike 
to  clear  that  road  of  the  enemy,  and  observe  in  the 
direction  of  Bell's  Landing  to  protect  our  right  rear 
until  the  enemy's  position  is  fairly  turned,  when  it 
will  rejoin  the  main  force.  Brigadier-General  T.  J. 
Wood,  commanding  Fourth  army  corps,  after  leav- 
ing a  strong  skirmish  line  in  his  works  from  Law- 
reu's  Hill  to  his  extreme  right,  will  form  the  remain- 
der of  the  Fourth  corps  on  the  Hillsboro  pike  to  sup- 
port General  Smith's  left,  and  operate  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  enemy's  advanced  position  on  the  Mont- 
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gomery  Hill.  Major-General  Schofield,  commanding 
Twenty-third  army  corps,  will  replace  Brigadier- 
General  Kimball's  division  of  the  Fourth  corps  with 
his  troops,  and  occupy  the  trenches  from  Fort  Negley 
to  Lawren's  Hill  with  a  strong  skirmish  line.  He 
will  move  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  front  of 
the  works  and  co-operate  with  General  Wood,  pro- 
tecting the  latter's  left  flank  against  an  attack  by  the 
enemy.  Major-General  Steedman,  commanding  dis- 
trict of  Etowah,  will  occupy  the  interior  line  in  rear 
of  his  present  position,  stretching  from  the  reservoir 
on  the  Cumberland  River  to  Fort  Negley  with  a 
strong  skirmish  line,  and  mass  the  remainder  of  his 
force  in  its  present  position  to  act  according  to  the 
exigencies  which  may  arise  during  these  operations. 
Brigadier-General  Miller,  with  the  troops  forming  the 
garrison  of  Nashville,  will  occupy  the  interior  line 
from  the  battery  on  Hill  210  to  the  extreme  right,  in- 
cluding the  inclosed  work  on  the  Hyde's  Ferry  road. 
The  Quartermaster's  troops,  under  command  of  Brig- 
adier-General Donaldson,  will,  if  necessary,  be  posted 
on  the  interior  line  from  Fort  Morton  to  the  battery 
on  Hill  .210.  The  troops  occupying  the  interior  line 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Major-General  Steed- 
man, who  is  charged  with  the  immediate  defense  of 
Nashville  during  the  operations  around  the  city. 
Should  the  weather  permit,  the  troops  will  be 
formed  to  commence  operations  at  6  a.  m.  on  the 
15th,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable." 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  General  Thomas, 
profiting  by  a  dense  fog,  and  the  broken  and 
hilly  formation  of  the  ground,  initiated  the 
preliminary  movements  of  the  plan  of  battle 
agreed  upon,  and  had  succeeded  in  making 
important  progress  in  the  movement  of  his 
troops,  before  General  Hood  was  aware  that 
his  left  was  endangered. 

General  Thomas  had  instructed  General 
Steedman  to  make  a  heavy  demonstration 
against  Hood's  right,  east  from  the  Nolinsville 
pike.  General  Steedman  at  5:30  A.  m.  moved 
Thompson's,  Morgan's  and  Grosvenor's  bri- 
gades, with  two  batteries  of  artillery,  to  at- 
tack the  right  of  Cheatham's  corps.  The 
movement  of  these  brigades  was  delayed  by 
the  fog.  The  fog  partially  clearing  away  at  8 
A.  m.,  Steedman  promptly  attacked  Cheatham's 
line,  between  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  and  the  Murfreesboro  pike,  and  was 
repulsed. 

General  Steedman  reformed  his  troops  and 
assaulted  an  earthwork  in  Cheatham's  line  im- 
mediately east  from,  and  within  short  musket- 
range  of  Rains'  house,  and  was  again  re- 
pulsed. Steedman  assaulted  with  such  vigor 
that  Hood  believed  his  right  was  attacked  in 
force.  As  soon  as  Steedman  moved  his  troops, 
to  make  heavy  demonstrations  on  Hood's  right, 
General  Smith  at  6  a.  m.  marched  the  Sixteenth 
corps  on  the  Harding  pike,  with  Garrard's 
division  in  front,  connected  with  Wood's  right, 


McArthur's  division  moving  on  the  Harding 
and  Charlotte  pikes,  and  formed  on  Garrard's 
right,  with  Moore's  division  on  the  Harding 
pike  forming  in  rear  of  the  centre  to  act  as  a 
reserve.  As  soon  as  Smith's  infantry  moved, 
General  Wilson  moved  his  cavalry  divisions, 
with  Hatch's  division  in  advance,  followed  by 
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Croxton,  Johnson's  division  moving  on  the 
Charlotte  pike  to  observe  the  batteries  at 
Bell's  Landing  and  protect  the  right  flank. 
Knipe's  division  moved  on  the  Harding  pike, 
and  was  in  general  reserve.  This  movement 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  was  delayed  by 
the  fog.  General  Hood's  line  extended  west- 
wardly  from  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  crossing  the  Nolinsville  pike,  en- 
closing Rains'  hill,  with  its  approaches,  the 
Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  across  Brown's 
Creek,  the  Franklin  and  Granriy  White  pikes, 
crossing  a  spur  of  hills  immediately  south  of 
Montgomery  hill,  thence  deflecting  south- 
wardly with  this  spur,  east  from  the  Hillsboro 
pike,  and  thence  westwardly  across  this  pike, 
to  a  hill  immediately  west  of  the  Hillsboro 
pike.  Cheatham  was  on  the  right,  Lee  in  the 
centre,  Stewart  on  the  left.  Colonel  Coleman, 
commanding  Ector's  brigade,  was  on  picket 
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on  the  Harding  pike,  about  one  mile  west  from 
the  extreme  left  of  Stewart's  line,  with  Chal- 
mers' cavalry  on  his  right  and  left.  Rucker's 
brigade  of  Chalmers'  division,  of  cavalry,  was 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  army,  at  Bell's 
Landing,  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  Walthall's  divi- 
sion, on  the  extreme  left  of  Stewart's  main 
line,  was  withdrawn  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Compton  House,  and  put  in  bivouac,  and 
the  space  in  the  line,  thus  vacated,  was  filled 
by  Loring  extending  his  division  nearly  to 
the  Hillsboro  pike,  with  Sears'  brigade  on 
the  left  of  him.  The  hills  west  from  the 
Hillsboro  pike,  on  the  left  of  Stewart's  line, 
were  being  strengthened  under  the  directions 
of  officers  of  the  Engineers'  corps,  Walthall 
furnishing  fatigue  parties  for  that  purpose. 
The  object  was  to  protect  Stewart's  left  flank, 
by  constructing  detached  self-supporting  works 
on  these  hill-tops,  and  in  the  event  of  attack, 
to  man  these  works  with  artillery,  and  sup- 
porting detachments  of  one  hundred  men  each, 
to  resist  any  effort  that  might  be  made  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  the  army.  The  intervals  be- 
tween these  hills  were  considerable,  and,  in 
one  instance,  more  than  twelve  hundred  yards. 
Major  Storrs,  with  his  Adjutant,  Lieutenant 
Norfleet  Smith,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  started  for  Bell's  Landing,  to 
look  after  a  section  of  Parrot  guns,  detached 
from  Hoskins'  battery  of  his  battalion,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Williams,  on  duty  on 
the  Cumberland  River,  and  shortly  after  day- 
break he  reached  Colonel  Coleman  on  the 
Harding  pike.  Colonel  Coleman  and  Major 
Storrs  rode  beyond  the  picket  line,  and  al- 
though the  fog  was  heavy,  they  soon  became 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  had  troops  to  the  left 
and  in  front  of  Coleman.  As  the  fog  lifted 
they  saw  columns  of  troops  moving  into  posi- 
tion, and,  with  the  assistance  of  field-glasses, 
estimated,  from  the  number  of  standards  count- 
ed, the  force  to  be  about  twenty  thousand. 
Colonel  Coleman  promptly  reported  this  move- 
ment to  General  Stewart,  by  courier  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  proportions  of  this  move- 
ment developed.  Storrs  also  sent  Lieutenant 
Smith  to  report  the  result  of  these,  observa- 
tions to  General  Stewart,  at  the  same  time  di- 
rected him  to  have  his  artillery  ready  for 
action.  Storrs  remained  with  Coleman  until 
his  skirmish  line  had  been  driven  in,  when 
Coleman  commenced  to  retire  his  brigade,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Hillsboro  pike,  on  the  left 
of  Stewart's  corps.    Storrs  while  riding  at  full 


speed  for  General  Wathall's  headquarters,  about 
one  half  of  a  mile  from  the  main  line  met 
General  Stewart  going  in  the  direction  of  Cole- 
man. Storrs  reined  up  and  reported  in  detail 
his  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  en-, 
emy.  General  Stewart  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  think  it  was  a  mere  demonstration,  when 
Storrs  informed  him,  that  Colonel  Coleman 
and  himself,  after  watching  attentively  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  for  an  hour,  were  sat- 
isfied that  the  movement  meant  a  general  bat- 
tle, and  that  the  line  already  deployed  would 
lap  his  left  for  the  distance  of  at  least  one 
mile.  Storrs  likewise  reported  this  movement 
of  the  enemy  to  General  Walthall.  Walthall 
promptly  ordered  his  division  under  arms,  di- 
rected his  trains  to  move  to  the  Granny  White 
pike,  and  his  ordnance  wagons  and  ambulances 
to  a  convenient  distance  in  his  rear.  Storrs 
was  directed  to  hold  six  guns  of  his  artillery 
in  readiness  in  their  then  reserve  position  to 
the  rear  of  the  left  wing,  and  was  further 
directed  to  take  charge  of  two  guns  in  the 
redoubt  in  Sears'  line.*'  General  Stewart,  after 
receiving  Storrs'  report,  continued  in  the  di- 
rection of  Coleman,  and  soon  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  movements  of  the  enemy  indica- 
ted a  general  battle. 

Coleman  after  skirmishing  with  the  enemy, 
slowly  retired  before  him,  availing  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  delay  his  advance,  mov- 
ing his  brigade  well  out  upon  the  left,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  it.  At  11 
A.  m.  Coleman  had  been  driven  to  the  extreme 
left  of  Walthall  on  the  Hillsboro  pike  near  the 
Compton  House.  As  Coleman  fell  back  skirm- 
ishing with  the  advancing  enemy,  General 
Wilson  moved  his  cavalry,  in  grand  style,  on 
the  right  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  and  rushed 
over  Chalmers,  captured  his  headquarters  with 
his  train  of  fourteen  wagons,  baggage,  papers 
and  records,  brushed  his  command  out  of  his 
way,  wheeled  Hatch's  division  to  the  left, 
crossed  Richland  Creek,  and  moved  direct 
upon  the  left  of  Stewart's  line.  Hatch's  divi- 
sion was  now  on  the  flank  of  a  four-gun  bat- 
tery posted  in  a  redoubt  covering  Stewart's  left. 

'•'General  French  was  incapacitated  for  service  be- 
cause of  illness. 

SPECIAL  ORDER,  NO.  10: 

Headquarters,  Stewart's  Corps,  near) 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  15,  1864.  ) 
Sears'  and  Ector's  Brigades,  and  all  of  tbe  staff  offi- 
cers of  Major-General  French,  will  report  at  once  for 
duty  to  Major-General  Walthall. 
By  command  of  Lientenant-General  Stewart. 

W.  D.  Gale,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
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Hatch  dismounted  his  troops,  assaulted  this 
hill  with  Coon's  brigade,  and  captured  the  bat- 
tery with  its  infantry  support  of  one  hundred 
men.    Immediately  after  the  capture,  Hatch's 
dismounted  men,  with  McArthur's  infantry, 
enveloped  the  second  redoubt,  and  with  over- 
whelming numbers,  captured  a  four-gun  bat- 
tery with  its  infantry  support  of  one  hundred 
men.    When  these  two  redoubts  had  been  cap- 
tured, the  infantry  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  de- 
ployed in  front  of  Walthall  and  shelled  his 
line  vigorously,  but  made  no  assault  on  his  po- 
sition.   The  line  occupied  by  Walthall's  divi- 
sion was  at  right  angles  to  the  main  line  of  the 
army,  behind  a  stone  fence,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hillsboro  pike,  with  Keynold's  brigade  on 
the  right,  connected  with  Sears',  Quarles'  bri- 
gade, commanded  by  Brigadier-General  George 
D.  Johnson,  in  the  centre,  Shelley's  brigade  on 
the  left,  and  Coleman  on  the  extreme  left,  dis- 
connected with  Shelley  in  the  wooded  eleva- 
tions, near  the  Compton  House,  east  from  the 
Hillsboro  pike.    Sears'  brigade  was  in  the 
salient  between  Loring  and  Walthall.  The 
left  of  Walthall's  line  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
redoubt  in  which  Lumsden's  battery  had  been 
captured.    Major  Trueheart's  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery, which  belonged  to  Walthall's  division, 
except  six  guns  that  had  been  captured  in  the 
two  redoubts,  had  been  sent  to  other  points, 
and  posted  on  the  main  line,  and  this  division, 
therefore,  without  artillery,  was  confronted 
with  the  enemy  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  enemy  began  to  extend  his  line  across 
the  Hillsboro  pike,  immediately  north  of  the 
Compton  House,  threatening  Walthall's  left. 
General  Reynolds  was  detached  from  the  right 
and  ordered  to  the  left,  and  the  space  which 
he  left  was  filled  by  extending  Shelley's  and 
Johnston's  brigades.    General  Hood,  in  the 
meantime,  ordered  Johnston's  division  of  Lee's 
corps  to  reinforce  Stewart's  left.    Deas'  and 
Manigault's  brigades  had  marched  to  the  left, 
and  Reynolds  passed  these  brigades  as  he 
moved  into  the  woodland  about  the  Compton 
House,  on  the  left.    As  Reynolds  moved  into 
position  the  enemy  had  taken  the  hill  south- 
west of  the  Compton  House,  and  was  attack- 
ing the  force  west  of  Compton's.  Reynolds 
moved  rapidly  into  the  woodland  northeast  of 
the  Compton  House,  encountered  the  enemy 
and  drove  him  back,  but  immediately  he  ad- 
vanced in  greater  force,  and  having  carried  the 
hill  west  of  Compton's,  he  turned  the  batteries 
on  both  hills  on  Reynolds.    The  interval  on 
Reynolds'  right  was  about  four  hundred  yards, 


and  on  his  left  about  three  hundred  yards. 
The  enemy  enveloped  both  of  Reynolds'  flanks 
and  drove  him  back  through  the  woodland,  in 
the  direction  of  Granny  White  pike.  Rey- 
nolds fell  back  contesting  the.  advance  of  the 
enemy  with  great  energy  and  indomitable  reso- 
tion.  The  heavy  flanking  column  of  the  en- 
emy moved  with  irresistible  force,  completely 
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turning  Stewart's  left,  with  his  left  on  the 
Hillsboro  pike,  advancing  the  full  length  of 
his  line,  sweeping  through  the  woodland  be- 
tween the  Granny  White  and  Hillsboro  pikes, 
in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bradford's  residence. 
Deas'  and  Manigault's  brigades  made  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  fled.*  Loring's  line  not  being 
pressed,  a  battery  was  ordered  from  it,  which 
arrived  at  this  moment,  was  placed  on  a  com- 
manding hill,  and  these  brigades  rallied  to  its 
support.  They  again  fled,  however,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  abandoning  the  battery 
which  was  captured. 

By  this  time  Sharpe's  and  Brantley's  brig- 
ades of  Johnson's  division  had  come  up,  but 
were  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my, who  had  passed  the  Hillsboro  pike  a  full 
half  mile,  completely  turning  the  left  flank  of 
Stewart's  corps,  and  gaining  the  rear  of  both 
Walthall  and  Loring,  whose  situation  was  now 

*Stewart's  official  report. 
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perilous  in  the  extreme.  General  Stewart  direct- 
ed Walthall  to  watch  his  left  and  right,  and  hold 
his  line  as  long  as  possible.*"  This  flanking 
force  of  the  enemy,  advancing  in  line  at  right 
angles,  and  in  rear  of  Stewart's  left,  compelled 
Walthall  to  withdraw  from  his  line  parallel  to 
the  Hillsboro  pike,  and  fall  hack  to  and  across 
the  Granny  White  pike  south  of  Dr.  Gale's 
residence.  General  Wood  moved  the  Fourth 
corps  to  his  right,  and  in  front  of  Montgom- 
ery's Hill,  with  Kimball's  division  on  his  right, 
connected  with  the  left  of  Garrard's  division 


*  In  the  Field,  3: 15  p.  m. 
General  Walthall  — General  Johnson's  brigades 
have  fallen  baek  on  your  left.    Watch  your  left  and 
right,  and  hold  as  long  as  you  can.  Cheatham  is  com- 
ing with  two  divisions.  Respectfully, 

Alex.  P.  Stewart,  Lieutenant-General. 


of  the  Sixteenth  corps.  At  one  o'clock  p.  M., 
he  assaulted  Montgomery's  Hill  with  Post's 
brigade  and  carried  it.  He  moved  his  corps  in 
front  of  Loring,  Sears'  brigade,  and  Walthall; 
Kimball's  division  was  in  front  of  the  salient 
in  Sears'  line.  In  this  position  the  Fourth 
corps,  in  line  of  battle,  awaited  the  flanking 
movement  of  General  Smith's  divisions  on  its 
right;  General  Schofield,  commanding  Twen- 
ty-third corps,  was  marched  in  rear  of  Wood 
and  Smith,  with  instructions  to  operate  on  the 
right  of  Smith.  This  movement  of  Schofield 
was  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  Hatch's  and 
Knipe's  divisions  of  cavalry  on  Smith's  right, 
so  that  the  cavalry  could  operate  in  the  rear  of 
Hood.  Smith's  troops  having  captured  the  re- 
doubts, and  turned  Stewart's  left,  with  his  ad- 
vancing line  perpendicular  to  the  Hillsboro 
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pike,  facing  Nashville,  in  rear  of  Hood,  General 
Wood  moved  his  corps  on  the  line  and  works 
in  his  front.  Walthall  with  difficulty  succeed- 
ing in  withdrawing  Shelley's  and  Johnson's 
"brigades,  as  Kimball's  division  moved  on  the 


MAJ. -GENERAL  E.  H.  PETTUS. 

salient  in  Sears'  line,  when  Sears  withdrew  his 
brigade,  taking  with  him  the  two  guns  in  the 
redoubt,  one  of  which  was  lost  in  falling  back. 
Loring  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  his 
line  with  the  loss  of  one  battery. 

This  movement  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Fourth 
corps  turned  the  left  of  the  army  and  doubled 
it  back  on  the  centre,  uncovering  the  left  of 
Lee's  corps.  Stewart's  corps,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Colonel  Coleman,  commanding  Ector's 
brigade,  with  the  loss  of  artillery  and  prison- 
ers, being  vigorously  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
was  flanked  and  driven  from  its  position,  on 
the  east  of  the  Granny  White  pike.  As  the  re- 
treating troops  crossed  the  Granny  White  pike, 
south  of  Dr.  Gale's  residence,  going  east,  they 
were  rallied  on  Loring's  division,  which  had 
withdrawn  in  good  order.  At  this  point  Gen- 
eral Sears  lost  his  right  leg  from  a  solid  shot 
fired  from  Kimball's  division.  He  was  carried 
to  a  field  hospital  near  by,  his  leg  amputated, 
and  he  was  captured  during  the  night.  Cheat- 
ham, with  two  divisions,  was  crossing  Brown's 


Creek,  opening  ranks,  the  retreating  troops 
passed  through,  and  formed  in  his  rear.  Lee 
conformed  his  line  on  the  left  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  hour,  connected  with  Loring, 
with  Cheatham  on  the  left,  and  this  position 
was  maintained,  when  darkness  suspended  fur- 
ther operations. 

While  the  cavalry  divisions  operated  on  the 
left  of  Hood's  army,  General  Johnson,  with 
his  division  of  cavalry,  moved  on  the  Charlotte 
pike,  encountered  Rucker's  cavalry,  supported 
by  a  battery,  which  he  engaged  and  compelled 
to  retire  on  a  strong  position  about  Bell's  Land- 
ing. Croxton's  brigade,  which  co-operated  with 
Johnson  in  the  forenoon,  moved  across  the 
country  to  the  Hillsboro  pike  to  operate  with 
Hatch  on  the  right.  During  the  night  Rueker 
withdrew,  and  marched  to  the  Hillsboro  pike, 
leaving  the  Seventh  Alabama  cavalry  to  picket 
the  Charlotte  pike  until  daylight. 

The  operations  of  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  position  held  by 
Hood,  with  many  pieces  of  artillery,  but  not 
many  prisoners.  General  Thomas  massed  his 
forces  on  his  right,  while  he  deceived  Hood 
with  a  heavy  demonstration  in  force  on  his 
left.  His  tactical  movements  were  grand.  He 
maneuvered  divisions  of  cavalry  and  corps  of 
infantry  over  rough  and  hilly  ground,  soft  and 
miry  from  the  thaw,  without  once  missing  his 
objective.  The  condition  of  the  ground,  fully 
thawed,  delayed  the  movement  of  his  troops, 
and  was  exhausting  to  his  soldiers.  This  one 
element  was  more  powerful  in  resisting  and 
delaying  his  movements  than  the  force  con- 
fronting him.  It  was  evident  that  Thomas 
with  his  grand  army,  fully  equipped,  could  over- 
whelm Hood,  and  either  capture  his  army,  or 
drive  him  out  of  Tennessee. 

At  night,  Thomas'  right  rested  in  the  wood- 
land, east  from  the  Hillsboro  pike,  near  the 
Compton  house,  extending  northeasterly  in 
rear  of  Dr.  Gale's  residence,  across  the  spur 
of  hills  south  of  Montgomery's  Hill,  thence 
east  in  front  of  and  beyond  Cheatham's  line. 
On  his  extreme  right  flank  Colonel  Coleman, 
with  Ector's  small  brigade,  held  his  position 
on  Shy's  Hill,  and  prevented  the  enemy  from 
seizing  that  range  of  hills,  and  the  Granny 
White  pike.  The  movement  of  Coleman  in 
the  afternoon,  keeping  his  brigade  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  flanking  line,  and  in  holding  the 
wooded  approaches  to  the  hill  was  now  seen  to  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  Hood's  army.  When 
the  redoubts  on  the  hilltops  near  the  Hillsboro 
pike  were  assaulted  and  carried,  Walthall  in- 
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structed  Coleman  to  keep  his  command  well  to 
the  left,  annoy  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
and,  if  possible,  hold  the  wooded  approaches 
to  the  high  hill  that  rises  abruptly  immediately 
west  from  the  Granny  White  pike,  which  com- 
mands the  county  dirt  road,  that  runs  from  the 
Granny  White  pike,  immediately  north,  and  in 
front,  of  Judge  Lee's  residence,  to  the  Frank- 
lin pike.  When  Eeynolds  was  moved  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  Walthall  intended  that  he 
should  join  Coleman,  but  he  encountered  the 
enemy  full  three  hundred  yards  to  the  right 
of  Coleman,  and  was  caught  in  the  movement 
of  the  flanking  column,  and  driven  back  across 
the  Granny  White  pike,  in  rear  of  Stevenson's 
division. 

During  the  night  General  Hood  withdrew 
his  army  and  moved  to  a  position  south  of  the 
line  he  occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 
This  line  extended  from  Overton's  Hill,  west, 
to  Shy's  Hill,  thence  due  south  on  the  range  of 
hills,  parallel  with,  and  west  from,  the  Granny 
White  pike.  Lee  was  on  the  right,  Stewart  in  the 
centre,  and  Cheatham  on  the  left.  Cheatham's 
right  rested  on  the  hill,  which  Coleman  held  the 
previous  afternoon.  The  troops  worked  all 
night  digging  rifle-pits  and  constructing  works. 
General  Stewart,  with  the  early  dawn  examined 
the  ground  in  front  of  his  line.  Steedman  was 
on  the  right,  east  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur 
Railroad, Wood  in  front  of  Lee's  corps,  Smith  in 
front  of  Stewart,  and  Cheatham's  right,  and 
Schofield  on  the  right,  with  Wilson's  cavalry 
on  the  extreme  right.  Thomas  shelled  Hood's 
line  all  of  the  forenoon  of  the  15th,  to  develop 
his  line.  He  moved  his  cavalry,  with  Schofield's 
infantry  on  his  right,  intending  to  turn  Hood's 
left,  and  throw  his  flanking  columns  across  his 
line  of  retreat  on  the  Granny  White  and 
Franklin  pikes.  The  batteries,  located  near 
the  Bradford  house,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
Sixteenth  corps,  concentrated  a  heavy  and  con- 
tinuing fire  on  the  hill  occupied  by  Bate's  di- 
vision, the  right  of  Cheatham's  corps,  which 
was  responded  to  by  Turner's  battery,  on  the 
crest  of  Shy's  Hill,  within  the  salient.  Major 
Trueheart  had  two  guns,  which  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  off  the  field  the  previous  day, 
which  he  put  in  position,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  hill,  in  rear  of  Walthall's  left,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  fire  obliquely  upon  any  force 
advancing  on  Walthall's  front. 

Wilson's  dismounted  troops  turned  Hood's 
left,  appeared  on  the  high  range  of  hills,  east 
from  the  Granny  White  pike,  in  rear  of  the 
army,  about  11:30  a.m.    Coleman  was  with- 


drawn from  Cheatham's  line,  and  moved  in 
rear  of  the  army  and  drove  the  dismounted 
cavalry  south  over  the  hills. 

About  one  o'clock  Wood  ordered  Post's  and 
Streight's  brigades  of  the  Fourth  corps,  and 
Steedman  ordered  the  colored  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Thompson,  to  assault 
Overton's  Hill.  Clayton's  division,  and  Pettus' 
brigade,  of  Stevenson's  division,  received  the 
assaulting  brigades  with  a  tremendous  fire  of 
grape,  cannister  and  musketry,  and  repulsed 
them  with  heavy  loss.  The  assault  was  twice 
renewed  along  the  whole  front  of  Clayton's  di- 
vision, except  the  extreme  right  of  Stovall's 
brigade,  and  in  each  instance  repulsed  with 
great  loss. 

At  3:15  p.m.  Reynold's  brigade  was  withdrawn 
from  Walthall's  line,  sent  to  the  rear  to  co-op- 
erate with  Coleman  in  checking  Wilson's  cav- 
alrymen, who  had  gained  possession  of  the  hills 
in  rear  of  the  army  and  east  from  the  Granny 
White  pike.  At  this  hour,  the  enemy  had  com- 
pletely turned  the  left  flank  of  Hood's  army, 
crossed  the  Granny  White  pike,  and  were  in 
possession  of  the  hills  in  rear  of  his  army,  and 
held  the  ridge  on  that  side  and  the  pass  through 
which  the  pike  runs.  The  line  of  retreat  in 
the  event  of  disaster  to  Hood  was  closed  on 
that  pike.  This  line  of  dismounted  men  of 
the  enemy  was  distinctly  visible  on  the  hills  in 
rear,  covering  much  of  Stewart's  corps,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  army. 

About  this  time  the  force  in  front  of  Loring 
and  Walthall  moved  to  the  attack  of  the  line 
held  by  these  divisions,  but  the  assault  was 
without  vigor  or  spirit,  and  was  promptly  re- 
pulsed without  difficulty.  McArthur's  division 
assaulted  Bate's  division  on  the  hill  and  carried 
it,  capturing  Brigadier-Generals  Jackson  and 
Smith,  and  Turner's  artillery.  The  troops  in 
line  on  the  right  of  Bate  held  their  line  for 
some  moments  after  his  division  gave  way. 
With  the  position  taken,  the  enemy  moving  in 
front,  cheering  along  his  entire  line,  with  a  line 
of  the  enemy  distinct  on  the  hills  in  rear,  and 
the  rugged  ground  in  the  direction  of  the 
Franklin  pike,  now  the  only  line  of  the  retreat, 
the  troops  in  the  line  realizing  their  almost 
hopeless  situation,  abandoned  their  line  and 
organizations,  and  retreated  in  the  wildest  dis- 
order and  confusion.  Many  remained  in  the 
line  and  surrendered.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
organizations  of  the  corps  on  the  left  and  cen- 
tre of  the  army  had  wholly  disappeared,  and 
the  routed  army  rushed  over  the  range  of  hills 
to  the  Franklin  pike,  and  filled  it  with  a  con- 
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fused  and  ungovernable  mass  intent  on  escap- 
ing capture.  On  the  hillside  facing  east,  in 
rear  of  the  position  held  by  Bate,  was  Major 
Trueheart  with  a  section  of  artillery,  all  that 
remained  of  his  battalion,  in  command  of  his 
gunners,  cool  and  deliberate,  directing  the  fire 
of  his  guns  into  the  advancing  and  victorious 
enemy,  until  he  was  surrounded  and  captured, 
and  his  guns  turned  on  the  retreating  Confed- 
erates. Trueheart  and  his  brave  gunners,  fac- 
ing the  enemy  intently  serving  his  guns,  his 
battalion  colors  flying  while  surrounded  and 
captured,  was  the  heroic  figure  on  that  historic 
field,  so  disastrous  to  Confederate  arms. 

On  the  range  of  hills  south  of  the  abandoned 
lines  east  from  the  Granny  White  pike  was 
General  Reynolds  with  his  heroic  brigade,  in- 
tact in  its  organization,  compact  and  soldierly 
on  its  last  line,  with  Wilson's  dismounted 
cavalrymen  on  the  spur  of  hills  west  of  south 
from  them.  As  they  looked  down  upon  their 
routed  comrades,  with  many  of  whom  they 
had  fought  side  by  side  in  the  great  battles 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  from  Shiloh  to  this 
fatal  field,  the  spectacle  was  of  a  nature  to 
have  appalled  even  more  heroic  hearts. 

But  Reynolds,  comprehending  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster  and  the  helpless  condition 
of  the  surging  masses  on  the  open  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  endeavoring  to  escape, 
promptly  moved  his  brigade  from  the  gap  in 
the  north  face  of  the  hills  to  their  relief,  and 
formed  his  men  in  line  on  the  northern  face 
of  the  hill,  about  three  hundred  yards  east 
from  the  Granny  White  pike.  Colonel  Cole- 
man, commanding  Ector's  brigade,  was  on  a 
spur  of  the  range  of  hills  east  from  the  pass, 
through  which  runs  the  Granny  White  pike, 
being  southwest  from  Reynolds,  with  the  gap 
between  them.  A  country  road  runs  through 
this  range  of  the  Brentwood  hills  in  a  south- 
erly direction  to  Alford,  and  thence  intersects 
the  Franklin  pike.  Through  the-  gap  by  this 
route  Cheatham  attempted  to  retire  his  force. 
The  enemy  with  a  thin  skirmish  line  pursued 
the  retreating  forces,  and  pressed  his  advantage 
with  vigor.  Reynolds  deployed  his  troops, 
moved  to  the  relief  of  the  pursued  and  retreat- 
ing forces,  and  checked  the  further  pursuit  of 
the  advancing  enemy,  thus  enabling  Cheatham 
to  withdraw  the  greater  portion  of  his  corps  in 
safety.  Reynolds  having  successfully  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  his  movement,  moved 
his  brigade  back  to  the  gap,  left  the  First  Ar- 
kansas regiment  in  the  north  end  of  it,  and 
formed  the  remainder  of  his  brigade  across  the 


south  end  of  this  gap,  where  he  remained  in 
line  until  Cheatham's  corps  passed  through 
and  until  Coleman  withdrew  his  command 
and  moved  on  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
Franklin  pike.  Reynolds  withdrew  his  com- 
mand, covering  the  retreat  with  the  First  Ar- 
kansas regiment  as  rearguard,  when,  about 


MA  J. -GENERAL  H.  D.  CLAYTON. 

three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  from  the  gap, 
the  enemy  appeared  on  a  hill  on  his  right, 
coming  around  its  southern  slope  to  intercept 
him  on  this  road.  The  enemy  attacked  Rey- 
nolds' rearguard,  when  he  formed  his  brigade 
in  line  of  battle  on  a  hill,  drove  back  the  ene- 
my, and  saved  his  rear  regiment  from  capture. 
The  Second  Arkansas  regiment  was  put  in 
position  and  covered  Reynolds'  rear,  while  he 
moved  his  command  a  half  mile  further  south 
and  halted  to  allow  ordnance  wagons  to  pass 
and  for  his  rear  regiment  to  come  up;  upon 
its  arrival  ascertaining  that  ordnance  wagons 
had  been  abandoned,  he  left  the  Ninth  Arkan- 
sas regiment  to  cover  his  rear,  and  continued 
his  retreat  to  Brentwood. 

In  the  early  afternoon  General  Hood  ordered 
three  brigades  of  Cleburne's  division,  Brigadier- 
General  James  A.Smith  commanding, from  the 
left  to  the  right,  to  meet  any  attempt  of  the  ene- 
my to  turn  the  right  flank.  General  Govan,  of 
this  division,  had  been  wounded  about  noon  in 
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an  engagement  with  the  enemy  on  the  range 
of  hills  on  Cheatham's  extreme  left.  His  bri- 
gade, commanded  by  Colonel  Green,  remained 
in  its  position  on  the  left.  Smith  reported  to 
General  Lee  about  2  p.  m.,  was  put  in  posi- 
tion, and  thereafter  was  withdrawn  by  order 
of  General  Hood,  and  started  for  Brentwood 
about  3:30  p.  M. 

"When  McArthur  assaulted  and  broke  Bate's 
line,  which  was  the  right  of  Cheatham's  corps, 
routing  the  left  and  centre,  supported  by  a  gen- 
eral forward  movement  of  General  Thomas' 
army,  thus  uncovering  General  Lee's  left  and 
threatening  his  rear,  his  line  gradually  gave 
way,  and  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Lee's  troops  retired  in  some  disorder,  with  the 
loss  of  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  but  soon 
rallied,  presented  a  good  front,  and  withdrew 
on  the  Franklin  pike.  Major-General  John- 
son, commanding  Lee's  left  division,  was  cap- 
tured. Stevenson  withdrew  his  division  on 
the  Franklin  pike,  and  General  Lee  instructed 
him  to  march  with  Cummins'  brigade  to 
Franklin  and  halt  disorganized  retreating 
troops,  and  to  leave  Pettus'  brigade  at  Hollow 
Tree  Gap  to  assist  in  bringing  up  the  rear. 

General  Clayton  withdrew  Gibson's  brigade, 
then  Holtzclaw's  and  Stovall's,  and  formed 
each  of  these  brigades  in  line  of  battle  across 
the  Franklin  pike;  the  Thirty-ninth  Georgia 
regiment,  Cummins'  brigade,  Stevenson's  divi- 
sion being  in  reserve  on  Clayton's  right  was 
withdrawn  and  thrown  forward  to  check  the 
enemy's  skirmish  line,  which  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill.  This  regiment  gallantly  per- 
formed the  important  duty  assigned  it. 

General  Clayton  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  and,  having  marched  about  a  half  mile, 
he  found  the  Eufaula  light  artillery  about  to 
move  from  a  position  in  which  it  had  been 
halted.  General  Clayton  halted  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Georgia  regiment  as  a  support  to  this 
battery,  and  directed  it  to  commence  firing. 
Clayton  sent  one  of  his  staff-officers  to  halt  his 
division,  and  especially  to  halt  Stovall's  bri- 
gade and  put  it  in  position.  The  battery,  and 
the  regiment  supporting  it,  were  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  General  Clayton  rode  off  to 
take  command  of  his  division.  Clayton  halted 
his  division  and  Pettus'  brigade,  about  one 
mile  from  the  breast-works,  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle.  Night  coming  on,  Holtzclaw's  bri- 
gade was  thrown  across  the  pike,  with  skirm- 
ishers to  the  front,  and  covered  the  retreat, 


and  Clayton  marched  the  balance  of  his  com- 
mand to  Hollow  Tree  Gap  and  bivouacked. 
Holtzclaw's  rearguard  halted  at  11  p.  at.,  four 
miles  from  Hollow  Tree  Gap,  and  remained 
until  3  a.  m.  of  the  17th,  when  he  moved  in- 
side of  the  Gap  and  halted  in  rear  of  Pettus. 

"While  Keynolds  covered  the  retreat  through 
the  Gap  and  over  the  Brentwood  hills,  and 
Clayton  covered  the  retreat  on  the  Franklin 
pike,  General  "Wilson  directed  Hatch's  and 
Knipe's  dismounted  cavalrymen  to  withdraw 
from  the  hills,  move  on  the  Granny  White 
pike,  and  endeavor  to  reach  Franklin  in  ad- 
vance of  Hood. 

General  Eucker's  brigade  of  cavalry  was 
in  position  at  the  time  Hood's  army  was  rout- 
ed, south  of  Brentwood  Hills,  between  the 
Granny  White  and  Franklin  pikes.  Eucker 
moved  his  brigade  to  the  Granny  White  pike 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle  across  it.  Imme- 
diately after  dark  Knipe  attacked  Eucker's 
line,  and  attempted  to  break  through  it.  In 
this  combat  Eucker  was  severely  wounded  and 
captured,  though  Knipe  failed  in  his  attack. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  routed  Chalmers  and  drove  him 
through  Hollow  Tree  Gap.  General  Clayton 
checked  the  pursuit  of  the  Federal  cavalry  and 
fell  back  through  Franklin.  Clayton's  divis- 
ion was  relieved  as  rearguard,  by  Stevenson's 
division,  which  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army 
to  Spring  Hill.  General  Lee  during  the  day, 
when  south  of  Franklin  with  his  rearguard, 
was  wounded. 

General  Hood  continued  his  retreat  covered 
by  Cheatham  from  Spring  Hill  to  Columbia, 
hotly  pursued  by  Wilson's  cavalry,  as  far  as 
Eutherford's  creek,  which,  being  swollen  from 
recent  heavy  rains,  delayed  Thomas'  pursuit. 
At  Columbia  General  Hood  put  Stewart's  corps 
in  position  in  a  line  of  works  constructed  by 
Van  Dorn,  and  the  whole  army  crossed  Duck 
Eiver,  and  continued  its  retreat,  by  way  of 
Pulaski,  to  the  Tennessee  Eiver. 

General  Hood  had  informed  Forrest,  at 
Murfreesboro,  of  the  disaster  at  Nashville,  and 
instructed  him  with  his  cavalry  and  two  brig- 
ades of  infantry  to  join  him  at  Columbia.  For- 
rest reached  Columbia  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th,  and  crossed  Duck  Eiver.  Stewart's  corps 
was  withdrawn  during  the  night  of  the  19th, 
and  crossed  Duck  Eiver  to  Columbia,  with  the 
loss  of  his  picket  line  detailed  from  Eeynold's 

briSade-  D.  W.  Sanders, 

Major,  A.  A.  G.  French's  Division,  Stewart's  corps. 
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On  the  Cumberland's  bosom 

The  moonbeams  are  bright, 
And  the  path  of  the  raiders 

Is  plain  by  the  light; 
Across  the  broad  riffle 

And  up  the  steep  bank, 
The  long,  winding  column 

Moves  rank  after  rank. 

Cho :    Then  Ho !  for  the  Bluegrass  — 

And  welcome  the  chance — 
No  matter  the  danger 

That  bids  us  advance; 
The  odds  must  be  heavy 

To  turn  or  deter 
The  lads  who  make  war 

"With  the  pistol  and  spur. 

We  haunt  the  wild  border, 

We  ever  are  near, 
Giving  hope  to  our  friends 

And  to  enemies  fear. 
We  hold  idle  armies 

Here,  guarding  this  soil, 
We  snatch  from  swift  battle 

Its  glory  and  spoil.  Chorus. 

Through  the  woodland's  deep  shade, 

By  the  meadow's  green  side, 
Up  hill  and  down  valley 

We  steadily  ride; 
But  hushed  now  the  laughter 

And  silent  the  song, 
As  all  night  the  squadrons 

Tramp  swiftly  along.  Chorus. 

Th'  advance  guard  is  marching 

Away  in  the  van, 
Bold  leader  the  captain, 

Tried  soldier  each  man. 
No  challenge  is  passed 

When  a  foe  they  descry, 
But  the  charge  comes  as  fast 

As  the  hail  from  the  sky.  Chorus. 


By  morn  we  see  Glasgow, 

Columbia  at  noon, 
Then  march  on  again 

'Neath  the  smiles  of  the  moon, 
And  at  midnight  on  Lebanon 

Sudden  swoop  down 
To  flush  the  blue-jackets 

Who  hold  the  good  town.  Chorus. 

Leave  Baristown  to  westward, 

Our  right  pushes  in 
The  pickets  to  Danville 

With  clatter  and  din; 
Through  Harrodsburg  charging, 

Press  hotly  the  chase, 
Till  Frankfort  may  witness 

The  dust  of  the  race.  Chorus. 

Let  Louisville  listen, 

And  Lexington  wait, 
We  are  lords  of  the  heart 

Of  the  beautiful  State. 
The  best  steeds  on  Elkhorn 

We  take  as  our  right; 
We  must  fight  when  we  will 

We  must  win  when  we  fight.  Cho. 

We  reach  merry  Georgetown — 

There's  risk  in  delay — 
But  whatever  happen 

We  will  tarry  one  day ; 
Then  down  the  white  pike 

Cynthiana  shall  hear 
The  rifle's  bold  music, 

The  rebel's  wild  cheer.  Chorus. 

But  now  we  draw  bridle, 

Our  purpose  is  done; 
Our  leader  commands 

And  we  turn  with  the  sun ; 
But  strong  hearts  are  swelling, 

And  eyes  throb  and  burn, 
For  many  go  southward 

Who'll  never  return. 


Cho :    Farewell  to  the  Bluegrass, 

So  sweet  in  my  sight — 
To  its  pastures  so  green 

And  its  waters  so  bright; 
If  it  pass  to  the  stranger, 

Be  lost  to  the  brave, 
I'll  ask  of  my  birthland 

Enough  for  a  grave. 


B.  W.  D. 
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THE  prospect  from  this  hill,  which  has  slip- 
ped down  the  last  southerly  spur  of  the 
great  Appalachian  chine,  like  a  child  from  its 
mother's  knee,  and  bathes  its  feet  in  the  opal 
waters  of  Mobile  Bay,  is  beautiful  enough  to 
tempt  less  weary  voyagers  than  the  compan- 
ions of  Ulysses.  Shaded  by  these  fine  old 
hackberry  and  persimmon  trees,  we  see  the 
tangled  garden  on  the  terrace  below  us:  its 
flowers  and  fruits  mingled  in  the  intimate, 
hap-hazard  confusion  of  tropical  luxuriance, 
despite  the  discipline  of  the  gardener.  The 
winged  pea  and  the  bird-foot  trefoil  cluster 
along  the  borders  of  the  south  walk;  the  ju- 
jube trees  hold  out  the  luscious  promise  of 
fruits  which  are  ripening  apace;  the  porte 
chapeau,  their  near  of  kin,  waves  her  quaint 
bonnets  in  the  sun.  The  dark  hem  of  the 
forest  skirts  the  garden  on  the  eastern  side. 
From  this  evergreen  fring.  a  brown  -  eyed 
brook  leaps  out  into  the  open,  singing  over 
pebbles  and  sands;  its  plant-comrades  of  the 
wood  still  ramble  along  with  it,  weaving  a 
vari-colored  riband.  At  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den the  stream  spreads  out  into  a  sleepy  pool 
in  which  great  water-lilies  sun  themselves; 
then,  chattering  on  through  shrubs  and  grasses, 
its  crystal  wine  mingles  with  the  salt  surf  on 
the  beach,  its  crystal  voice  is  lost  in  the  low 
baritone  of  the  sea.  Along  the  horizon  the 
cumulus  clouds  make  an  amphitheater  of  vio- 
let mountains  capped  with  snow,  their  bases 
resting  on  the  gray  rim  of  the  distant  Gulf. 
There  is  not  a  sail  in  sight  Here  and  there 
a  sea-gull  lazily  hovers  on  widespread  wings 
The  breeze  has  sunk  to  the  still  yet  potent 
breathing  of  noontide,  in  whose  fine  crucible 
the  thousand  scents  of  flower  and  leaf  are 
distilled  to  a  faint,  subtle,  pervading  essence. 
This  is  the  Lotos  land. 

A  land  of  fertile  terraces  facing  a  tropical 
sea,  like  Cyrenaica;  protected  by  rocky  hills 
from  which  river  and  creek  and  brook  bring- 
down their  unfailing  waters;  with  olive,  fig, 
and  vine,  with  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  mak- 
ing another  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Here, 
too,  there  lived  three  hundred  years  ago  a  peo- 
ple as  gentle  and  hospitable  as  the  simple  Lo- 
tophagi  who  welcomed  the  wandering  Greeks. 
Eere  too,  native  or  long  naturalized,  are  all 
representative  plants  called  Lotos,  and  notably 
those  that  have  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  religion,  art,  and  literature  of  the  past. 
(178) 


The  nettle-tree  or  lote-tree  of  Europe  (Cel- 
tis australis)  is  first  on  the  list;  for  we  must 
conform  to  the  order  established  by  our  "  most 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,"  the  mod- 
ern scientists,  and  begin  with  the  plants  that 
stand  lowest  in  the  botanical  scale.  It  is  a 
lovely,  elm-like  tree,  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  whether  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa.  It  abounds  in  the  South  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.  There  is  at  Aix  a  cele- 
brated tree  under  which  it  is  said  that  the 
ancient  kings  of  Provence  announced  their 
decrees  to  the  people.  The  Celtis  adorns  the 
public  squares  in  and  around  the  cities;  it  is 
not  injured  by  insects;  it  retains  its  leaves 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  then  they  fall 
simultaneously,  giving  little  trouble  to  the 
gardener.  The  wood  is  extremely  compact, 
ranking  between  the  live-oak  and  box  in  hard- 
ness. The  branches  are  so  supple  that  a  stem 
five  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter  may 
be  made  into  a  circle  without  breaking.  The 
wood— resembling  satin  -  wood— is  susceptible 
of  a  very  high  polish;  it  lends  itself  well  to 
the  carver,  who  transforms  it  into  all  shapes 
from  the  statue  of  a  saint  to  a  hay-fork  or  a 
mackerel-tub.  In  the  Departement  du  Gard 
rocky  grounds  fit  for  nothing  else  are  devoted 
to  Celtis  trees,  which  are  thick-set,  so  as  to 
send  up  slender  stems.  In  one  of  these  plan- 
tations, containing  seven  acres,  five  thousand 
dozen  hay-forks  are  produced  yearly,  making 
a  revenue  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  In 
Narbonne  and  Aude  the  best  soil  is  chosen  for 
the  same  purpose;  and  under  the  name  of  bois 
de  Perpignan  these  stems  furnish  whip-handles 
for  all  the  coachmen  of  Europe.  They  are 
made  also  into  musical  instruments;  the  flute 
whose  voice  floats  down  to  us  from  the  villa 
on  the  hill  yonder,  owes  its  quality  to  the  fine 
temper  of  the  lote  wood  of  which  it  is  made. 
The  root  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow;  the  bark 
for  tanning;  oil  is  extracted  from  the  stones 
of  the  fruit. 

The  American  lote-trees  ( Celtis  occidentalis 
Mississippiensis)  are  much  larger  than  the  old 
world  species;  though  we  have  some  strag- 
gling dwarfish  varieties.  This  grand  old  tree, 
whose  branched  head  droops  above  us  like  a 
giant  parasol,  is  eighty  feet  high  and  five  feet 
in  diameter;  for  it  has  all  the  favoring  con- 
ditions— a  soft  climate,  alluvial  soil,  and  prox- 
imity to  running  water.    The  American  trees 
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are  called  beaverwood,  hackberry,  sugarberry ; 
they  flourish  best  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  C.  occi- 
dentalis  grows  as  far  north  as  latitude  42°;  but 
in  New  England  it  is  a  small  tree,  thirty  feet 
in  height  —  lower  than  the  European  tree, 
which  averages  forty  feet.  All  the  species 
have  serrate  leaves  except  the  Mississippi  cel- 
tis;  here  the  leaves  are  entire,  thin,  and  laurel- 
like in  appearance. 

The  fruit  is  the  same  in  all  the  species  of 
celtis;  a  solitary,  small  drupe  the  size  of  a 
wild  cherry,  its  large  stone  covered  by  a  thin, 
sweet  pulp  which  is  very  toothsome  and  whole- 
some. The  American  berry  is  a  fine  dark-vel- 
vety purple;  the  European  is  inky-black,  and 
so  sweet  it  is  called  honeyberry  by  the  modern 
Greeks.  But  though  these  fruits  serve  as  a 
tid-bit  to  the  tired  forester  who  may  chance 
to  come  upon  them,  they  have  never  been  of 
any  practical  use  to  man.  They  are  too  small 
and  too  few  to  serve  as  food  for  him;  and 
therefore  the  Mediterranean  celtis  never  could 
have  had  high  claim  to  the  classical  honor 
assigned  it  by  some  writers,  who  maintain  that 
its  berries  are  the  fruit  which  beguiled  the 
heroes  of  the  Odyssey.  And  yet  they  have 
their  lotophagi.  The  bee,  the  moth,  the  but- 
terfly, seek  the  small,  green- white  flowers;  the 
birds  and  pigs,  as  well  as  the  school-boys,  have 
a  tooth  for  the  dainty  meat  furnished  by  the 
ripe  berries,  which  fall  early  from  their  high 
perch  in  the  tree.  The  humming-bird  moth, 
measuring  four  inches  across  her  outspread 
wings,  comes  here  to  deposit  her  single  egg 
on  the  leaves ;  the  great,  beautiful  green  cater- 
pillar there  on  the  trunk,  its  body  banded  with 
white  and  dotted  with  orange  spots,  is  one  of 
her  children;  it  has  just  made  its  last  meal  on 
the  rich  pulp  of  the  leaf,  and  now,  with  head 
erect,  rests  statue-like,  so  resembling  the  Egyp- 
tian Sphinx  that  we  see  at  once  why  the  happy 
fancy  of  Linnaeus  gave  this  name  to  the  genus. 
It  will  come  down,  presently;  it  will  dig  its 
grave  in  the  ground  here,  cement  it  with  water- 
proof spun  from  its  own  body,  and  then  go  to 
sleep,  to  await  its  resurrection  as  a  winged 
angel  in  the  spring. 

The  persimmon  or  date-plum  ranks  next. 
Its  Greek  name,  Diospyros  (pear  of  the  gods), 
which  is  still  retained  in  botanical  nomencla- 
ture, led  the  earlier  botanists  to  conclude  that 
it  was  the  Homeric  fruit;  and  the  specific  name 
lotus  (the  Greek  o  Latinized  to  u)  was  given  to 
one  of  the  species  to  declare  its  identity.  It  is 
a  beautiful  tree,  abounding  along  the  shores  of 


the  Caspian  Sea,  where  it  attains  the  height  of 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  It  has  been  naturalized 
for  hundreds  of  years  in  Italy  and  Southern 
France,  flowering  in  July,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in  October.  The  fruit  is  a  yellow  berry,  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  with  a  few  bony  seeds;  it  is  called 
Trebisond  date  in  Constantinople,  lotus-plum  or 
date-plum  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
kaki-plum  of  Japan  and  China  is  another 
species,  Diospyros  kaki.  Its  berry  is  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  apple,  of  a  bright  red-yellow 
color,  with  yellow  semi-transparent  flesh,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  plum  both  in  appearance 
and  flavor.  The  Chinese  dry  the  fruits  in  the 
sun,  and  make  them  into  sweetmeats  known 
as  kaki-figs  (figues-caques).  The  American 
tree  [Diospyros  Virginiana)  is  the  handsomest 
of  the  species.  This  one  sheltering  us  now  is 
sixty  feet  high;  its  smooth,  elliptical,  entire 
leaves  five  inches  long.  Its  fruits,  formed  in 
July,  will  ripen  in  October  into  orange-red 
globes  as  larg§  as  the  common  garden  plum. 
They  are  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  those  of 
the  lotus-plum,  and  more  valuable  because 
larger  and  more  abundant,  one  tree  often 
yielding  several  bushels.  We  know  to  how 
many  uses  they  are  put.  The  negroes  and  In- 
dians pack  them  in  stone  jars  for  winter  use ; 
they  ferment  them  into  a  beer  which,  after  it 
acquires  age,  is  better  and  more  appetizing 
than  any  malt  liquor.  In  the  unripe  state  the 
berries  are  austere  and  astringent;  they  are 
used  as  a  specific  in  cholera  infantum  and 
other  intestinal  disorders.  The  bark  serves  as 
a  febrifuge.  The  American  tree  grows  as  far 
north  as  latitude  42°;  but  dwindles  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  South,  flourishing  best  in  the 
tropics.  It  is  so  abundant  in  Louisiana  that 
its  French  name,  Plaquemine,  is  given  to  a 
town  and  bayou.  Grasses  grow  freely  under 
all  the  persimmon  trees;  for  this  reason  they 
are  desirable  on  lawns.  But  they  bear  better 
fruit  and  foliage  when  sheltered  among  other 
trees. 

Their  timber  is  always  valuable.  That  of 
several  species  supplies  the  ebony  of  com- 
merce— a  character  which  gives  name  (Eben- 
acece)  to  the  botanical  order  to  which  they 
belong.  The  best  ebony  is  obtained  from  D. 
reticulata,  a  tree  of  the  Mauritius.  Two  East 
Indian  species,  D.  melanoxylon  and  D.  ebenas- 
ter,  yield  a  fine  quality.  Another,  from  Ceylon, 
D.  ebenum,  equally  good,  was  the  first  known, 
and  suggested  the  name  of  the  order.  It  is 
only  the  heart- wood  that  makes  ebony;  the 
sap-wood  is  soft,  white,  and  nearly  useless. 
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Another  Cingalese  species,  D.  qucesita,  fur- 
nishes the  beautiful  Calamander  wood,  which 
native  artisans  work  up  into  the  finest  kinds 
of  ornamental  furniture.  Cut  in  tangential 
section — across  the  medullary  rays — it  exhibits 
black  waves  and  blotches  gracefully  dispersed 
on  a  fawn-colored  ground.  It  is  as  dense  and 
durable  as  the  Mauritius  ebony,  and  takes  the 
same  exquisite  polish. 

The  bird-foot  trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatus, 
comes  next  in  place.  It  has  kept  its  generic 
name,  lotus,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
mentions  it  elegantly  as  a  forage  plant  in  both 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  the  Iliad,  Book  II,  v. 
775,  the  war-horses  of  the  moody  Achilles,  un- 
yoked from  their  chariot, 

Browse  on  the  loots  sweet,  and  the  parsley  growu 
in  the  marsh-lands. 

In  the  Odyssey,  Book  IV,  v.  602,  Telemachus 
addresses  Menelaus  as 

Lord  of  the  level  plain,  abounding     j  uicy  lotos, 
Cypress  and  rye  and  wheat  and  barley  white  wide- 
spreading. 

This  lotos-pea  is  found  in  all  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world,  but  especially  in 
Asia  Minor  and  the  European  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  long  been  naturalized 
in  England,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
British  meadows,  with  its  decumbent  stems  six 
to  twelve  inches  long,  its  trifoliolate  leaves 
and  leaf-like  stipules,  and  its  heads  of  eight  to 
ten  yellow,  honey-scented  flowers.  The  wing- 
ed-pea also  belongs  to  this  genus.  Its  high- 
sounding,  specific  name,  tetragondobus,  ex- 
presses the  character  of  the  four-winged  pod, 
from  which  it  gets  its  English  name.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Sicily;  one  species  with 
blue  flowers  is  called  Spanish  gorze.  Valuable 
as  these  plants  are,  however,  both  for  forage 
and  ornament,  they  have  no  claim  to  consider- 
ation as  having  supplied  the  fruit  of  the 
Lotophagi.  And  yet  their  lotos-eaters  make  a 
numerous  and  varied  company.  Cattle  of  all 
kinds  eagerly  devour  the  sweet  herbage.  The 
bee,  the  butterfly,  moth,  and  humming-bird  vie 
with  one  another  in  paying  court  to  these 
meadow  queens  who,  like  their  kindred  the 
clovers,  spread  so  dainty  and  delicate  a  table. 
The  honey  of  Greece  and  of  the  South  of 
France  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  excel- 
lence comes  from  the  almost  numberless  vari- 
ety of  honey-bearing  flowers,  among  which 
the  lotus-peas  stand  pre-eminent.  The  bee- 
keepers in  these  countries,  as  we  know,  trans- 
port their  hives  from  place  to  place — often  in 


barges — as  the  flower  season  advances,  a  cus- 
tom which  has  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  Asia  Minor  from  the  most  remote  his- 
toric times. 

But  the  nettle,  the  ebony,  the  pea,  illustrious 
as  their  orders  are,  with  their  useful  and  orna- 
mental suborders  and  tribes,  must  give  place 
to  the  homely  buckthorn,  in  whose  family  we 
find  the  Homeric  lotos,  called  by  botanists 
zizyphus,  and  known  to  us  humbler  folk  as  the 
jujube.  All  historians  are  agreed  that  the 
land  of  the  Lotophagi,  mentioned  in  the  ninth 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  was  the  ancient  Cyre- 
naica,  which  comprised  the  tract  of  country 
beginning  with  modern  Barca  and  extending 
along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Tunis. 
The  island  now  called  Terba,  off  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  is  the  ancient  Meninx,  which  was 
still  called  Lotophagitis  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Soter.  The  mainland,  which  lies  between  28° 
and  34°  north  latitude,  is  protected  from  the 
hot  African  deserts  by  mountain  ranges  on  the 
south,  and  tempered  winter  and  summer  bv 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  stretches  before 
it  on  the  north.  It  is  literally  an  earthly  par- 
adise. The  coast,  varying  from  ten  to  eighty 
miles  in  width  as  the  mountains  approach  or 
recede  from  the  sea,  slopes  down  in  successive 
terraces  to  the  Mediterranean.  These  terraces, 
animated  by  mountain  torrents,  still  produce 
not  only  the  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  the  melons 
and  dates,  the  fig,  olive,  pistachio,  and  carrot, 
with  the  unrivaled  orchard  fruits,  which  made 
Cyrenaica  so  celebrated,  but  also  the  corn, 
which  made  it  once  the  granary  of  Kome. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  a  single  wheat  plant  sent 
to  Augustus  Ca3sar  from  Tunis  had  four  hun- 
dred ears.  Sir  G.  Temple,  in  our  own  century, 
writes:  "While  halting  in  a  field  of  young- 
barley  to  feed  our  horses,  I  counted  on  one 
plant  ninety-seven  heads."  The  horses  and 
cattle  were,  and  still  are,  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  here  a  perennial 
and  magnificent  tree.  The  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  are  unsurpassed;  for,  though  native  to 
India,  they  have  been  naturalized  here  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  Greek  fable;  here  was  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

The  lotos-jujube  grows  here  as  luxuriantly 
as  it  did  in  Homer's  time,  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago;  the  wild  species  especially 
to  which  the  specific  name  lotus  has  been  given 
by  modern  botanists,  and  which  is  regarded  as 
the  lineal  heir  and  representative  of  the  Homeric 
plant;  the  generic  name  zizyphus  is  from  zizouf, 
the  common  Arabic  name  of  the  fruit.    It  is 
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most  abundant  in  Tunis,  and  on  the  neighbor- 
ing island  Terba,  already  mentioned,  sometimes 
written  Jerbah,  and  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Cabes, 
which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Syrtis  Minor. 
But  the  jujube  nourishes  throughout  the  coast 
and  in  such  profusion  that  the  gulf  which 
washes  the  shores  of  Baroa,  and  which  is  the 
Syrtis  Major  of  the  ancients,  is  now  called 
Sidra{seedra),  the  modern  Arabic  name  for  the 
plant.  It  still  supplies  food  for  the  natives,  as 
it  did  in  the  time  of  Ulysses.  It  is  a  small 
shrub,  resembling  the  buckthorns  in  foliage  and 
habit.  It  produces  its  small  axillary  flowers 
singly  or  in  pairs  along  the  branches.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  sloe;  it  is  dark 
purple,  round,  berry-like,  containing  a  stone 
with  one,  two,  or  three  cells,  each  cell  with  a 
single  flattened  seed.  The  farinaceous  flesh 
has  the  combined  flavor  of  the  fig  and  date, 
but  it  is  more  luscious  and  delicate.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  stone  and  packed  for  winter 
use,  as  persimmons  are  prepared  in  the  South- 
ern States.  In  some  parts  of  Africa  the  pulp  is 
sun-dried,  pounded,  then  mixed  with  water, 
made  into  cakes,  and  again  sun-dried;  the  cakes 
in  color  and  flavor  resemble  the  best  ginger- 
bread. The  stones  are  soaked  in  water,  from 
which  is  prepared  the  pleasant  drink  called 
fondi;  this,  with  the  cakes,  is  the  ordinary 
breakfast  of  the  people  during  the  short  winter 
months.  There  are  several  cultivated  species; 
the  common  jujube  (Z.  vulgaris)  is  the  best 
known  in  Southern  gardens.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high;  its  serrate 
leaves  more  pointed  than  the  leaves  of  the 
lotus-jujube,  Its  fruit  resembles  the  olive  in 
both  size  and  shape,  and  has  a  mild,  vinous 
taste.  It  is  red  when  fully  ripe.  The  flesh  is 
firm  and  succulent,  and,  when  dried,  is  the 
paste  so  well  known  and  so  valuable  in  phar- 
macy. This  and  several  other  species  grow  in 
Syria  and  Southern  Asia.  The  common  jujube 
has  long  been  naturalized  on  the  European 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pliny  says  this 
tree  and  the  Pride  of  India  or  China  tree 
(Melia  azedarach)  were  imported  into  Italy 
"  from  Africa  and  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, and  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  Borne, 
where  they  made  a  fine  appearance  with  their 
heads  rising  above  the  houses."  Another  spe- 
cies, Z.jujuba,  belonging  to  India,  has  had  its 
common  name  also  brought  into  scientific  no- 
menclature. 

But  none-  of  the  species  produce  fruits  as 
delicious  as  the  lotos  of  the  Lotophagi.  Indeed, 
no  land  yet  discovered,  either  by  adventurers  or 


by  shipwrecked  travelers,  exhibits  the  alluring 
features  of  this  delightful  region.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  are  called  African  by  Herodotus — 
a  term  by  which  he  carefully  separates  them 
from  the  Egyptians.  Strabo  describes  them  as 
Arabs  leading  a  roving,  pastoral  life,  as  they  do 
to-day.  Never  having  been  intruded  upon  by 
the  savage  European  tribes,  nor  discovered  by 
the  remoter  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  they  had 
had  no  occasion  to  be  wary  when  Ulysses  was 
cast  upon  their  coast;  and,  like  the  gentle  In- 
dians of  the  American  tropics,  they  welcomed 
the  stranger,  and  set  their  best  fare  before  him. 

The  barbaric  simplicity  of  Homer  is  no- 
where more  finely  illustrated  than  in  this  ninth 
book  of  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses,  relating  his  ad- 
ventures to  the  king,  Alcinous,  tells  how,  after 
leaving  Troy  to  return  to  Ithaca,  the  wind  bore 
him  and  his  companions  to  the  coast  of  the 
Ciconians  in  Thrace,  where  he  laid  waste  the 
city,  destroyed  the  men,  and  distributed  their 
wives  and  other  possessions  among  his  fol- 
lowers. He  makes  no  further  mention  of  the 
women-chattels,  but  devotes  several  eloquent 
lines  of  lament  to  his 

Six  well-greaved  companions,  out  of  each  ship,  that 
perished. 

Then,  setting  off  again,  he  attempted  to 
double.  Cape  Malea  (now  St.  Marie),  on  the 
Southern  Peloponnesus,  but  his  vessels  were 
thrust 

Farther  and  farther  away  by  the  billow,  the  stream, 
and  the  north  wind. 

Thus  driven  for  nine  days  "over  the  fishy 
sea,"  on  the  tenth  they  came  upon  the  land  of 
the  Lotophagi.    He  then  continues: 

When  we  had  tasted  of  meat  and  of  drink,  I  sent  of 

my  comrades 
Two,  with  a  herald  as  third,  to  go  in  company  with 

them, 

And  ask  what  people  were  these  that  ate  their  food 
on  the  mainland. 

They  going  forth  at  once,  soon  came  to  the  lotos-eat- 
ers ; 

Who  plotted  no  evil  against  them,  but  gave  them  to 

taste  of  the  lotos. 
Tasting,  they  found  it  so  sweet,  they  wished  to  return 

no  longer, 

But  chose  to  remain  away,  and  eat  with  the  lotos- 
eaters. 

Back  to  the  hollow  ships  I  forced  them,  sore  lament- 
ing, 

And  dragging  them  forward  bound  them  under  the 
wooden  benches. 

Then  did  I  pray  the  rest  of  my  dear  and  tried  com- 
panions 

To  hasten  back  to  the  ships  and  spread  all  sail  for  the 
ocean, 
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Lest,  chancing  to  taste  this  fruit,  they  too  should 

forget  their  country. 
Coming  once  more  to  the  ships,  each  took  his  place 

on  the  benches, 
And  sitting  in  order  they  smote  the  hoary  sea  with 

their  oar-blades. 

Homer  chants  this  story  with  such  virile, 
bardic  freshness  that  we  sympathize  with  the 
savage  Ulysses  even  when  he  drags  the  three 
back  by  force  and  chains  them  under  the 
thwarts.  But  the  more  metaphysical  English 
poet  of  our  own  time,  taking  the  few  words  in 
which  Ulysses  tells  us'  that  he  dragged  them, 
sore  lamenting,  has  shown  an  equal  genius  in 
setting'  forth  the  spirit  of  these  despairing 
Greeks ;  who,  after  their  ten  years'  fight  before 
Troy,  and  these  cruel  wanderings  farther  and 
farther  from  home,  were  glad  to  rest  with  "the 
mild-eyed  melancholy  lotos-eaters:" 

Let  us  alone.   Time  driveth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.   What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 

Let  us  alone.  .  .  . 
Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives, 
And  their  warm  tears ;  but  all  hath  suffered  change ; 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold ; 
Our  sons  inherit  us ;  our  looks  are  strange ; 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Another  jujube  (Z.  spina-christi)  is  regarded 
by  some  authorities  as  the  tree  whose  spiny 
twigs  made  our  Savior's  crown  of  thorns.  The 
porte-chapeau,  there  by  the  hedge,  is  called 
Christ's-thorn  for  the  same  reason.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  order,  but  is  of  a  different  genus, 
Paliurus  aculeatus.  Its  fruit,  too,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  jujube;  it  has  a  broad  flat 
disk,  spreading  like  a  crown  and  half-adherent 
to  the  ovary,  making  it  look  like  a  head  cov- 
ered by  a  sombrero ;  hence  the  French  name, 
hat-bearer. 

The  water-lilies  are  higher,  not  only  in  the 
botanical  scale  but  in  the  ethnological  impor- 
tance. In  the  lakelet  yonder,  which  the  gar- 
dener has  transformed  into  a  miniature  of  the 
famed  pools  of  Guzerat,  the  sacred  lotos-lilies 
of  Egypt  and  India  grow  side  by  side  with 
their  American  sisterhood.  Nymphcea.  lotos, 
the  Nile  water-lily,  is  like  the  common  white 
water-lilies  ( Nymphcea  alba  of  the  old  world, 
Nympkcea  odorata  of  North  America).  The 
leaves,  however,  are  more  heart-shaped,  with 
serrated  margins;  they  rise  too  with  the  flowers 
above  the  water.  The  blue  lotos,  N.  cerulea, 
is  common  to  both  Egypt  and  India.  In  all 
the  species  the  flowers  collapse  their  petals  at 


night,  and  sink  to  the  surface  or  under  tho 
water,  emerging  and  opening  again  in  the 
morning.  The  fruit  is  the  same  in  all  the 
species;  a  syncarpous  ovary  with  many  cells, 
imbedded  in  the  torus  and  crowned  by  a  shield- 
shaped  stigma  depressed  in  the  center,  with 
many  diverging  rays.  When  ripe,  the  large 
berry-like  pod  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
or  stream  and  gradually  decays,  thus  liberating 
the  seeds  which  sprout  and  take  root  in  situ. 
The  seed  is  filled  with  a  starchy  perisperm 
like  that  of  the  small  grains  which  give  us 
flour.  The  embryo  is  quite  minute.  The  seeds 
are  made  into  flour  in  both  Egypt  and  India. 
The  thick  creeping  root-stock  is  farinaceous 
also,  and  makes  a  good  arrow-root. 

The  great  Victoria  regia  of  South  America 
belongs  to  the  nymphaea  division  of  water- 
lilies.  Its  leaves  often  measure  twelve  feet  in 
diameter;  they  are  flat,  circular  in  outline,  and 
would  be  centrally  peltate  but  for  a  deep  slit 
on  one  side  which  extends  to  the  leaf-stalk. 
The  margin  is  uniformly  turned  up  two  or 
three  inches;  so  that  each  leaf  looks  like  a 
green  boat  with  an  emerald  bulwark.  The 
leaf  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
child  twelve  years  old,  provided  a  board  be 
placed  across  it  to  prevent  it  from  being  torn. 
Its  flowers  are  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world;  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
with  white  petals  shading  to  pink  and  crimson 
in  the  center,  and  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 
It  was  discovered  in  1801  by  the  botanist 
Haenke  and  Father  La  Cuera  a  Spanish  mis- 
sionary, who  were  in  a  pirogue  on  the  Rio  Ma- 
more,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  These  lilies 
grow  profusely  in  the  marshes  beside  the 
stream ;  and  Haenke,  upon  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time,  fell  on  his  knees  in  adoration  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  giving  the  world  such 
a  flower.  The  Victoria  seeds  furnish  a  flour 
finer  than  that  from  the  finest  wheat.  The 
roots  also  are  farinaceous.  The  Spanish- 
Americans  call  the  plant  Mays  de  V  agua — 
water-maize. 

The  nymphaea  lotos  figures  in  Assyrian  as 
well  as  Egyptian  and  East  Indian  ornament. 
Layard,  in  his  excavations  at  Nineveh,  dis- 
covered* a  sculptured  pavement  elegantly  col- 
ored, with  conventionalized  forms  of  nymphaea 
and  pine-apple;  it  is  illustrated  in  Owen 
Jones'  Grammar  of  Ornament.  The  same  book 
has  a  fine  column  from  a  temple  in  the  Oasis 
of  Thebes;  the  shaft  represents  six  bundles  of 
flower-stalks,  each  bundle  containing  three 
stalks,  indicated  by  three  vertical  lines;  the 
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capital  consists  of  eight  flowers  of  the  blue 
lotos,  in  two  rows  or  circles,  four  in  each  row. 
Another  illustration  represents  a  very  rich 
painting  on  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb — a  common 
decoration.  In  this  we  find  the  origin  of  the 
volute,  in  the  uncoiling  of  the  rope  by  which 
the  lotos  flower  is  bordered.  In  other  tombs 
are  representations  of  the  fret  (so  long  consid- 
ered distinctively  Greek,  with  the  volute);  it 
is  combined  with  floriations  which  may  be  the 
lotos  flower  or  the  lotos  stigma.  The  fret  and 
volute,  however,  as  we  know  to-day,  are  the 
first  attempts  at  art,  and  are  found  in  some 
form  of  combination  among  the  most  barba- 
rous and -widely  separated  tribes.  The  fret  is 
but  an  expression  of  the  plaiting  or  weaving 
of  coarse  fabric;  the  volute  is  the  uncoiling  of 
a  stem  or  of  a  rope. 

Though  the  architecture  of  Egypt  is  the  old- 
est of  which  we  have  any  remains,  it  presents 
this  curious  feature:  that  whereas  in  all  other 
countries  the  progress  has  been  from  rudeness 
to  perfection,  in  Egypt  "the  more  ancient  the 
monument  the  more  perfect  the  art."  Build- 
ings erected  2000  b.  c.  are  made  from  the  ruins 
of  those  still  older,  pointing  back  to  a  period 
prehistoric  to  us,  and  so  remote  we  can  not  fix 
its  origin;  yet  they  include  all  the  principles 
upon  which  modern  architecture  and  decora- 
tive ornament  are  based.  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Byzantine  art,  with  their  offshoots,  the  Arabic 
and  Gothic,  can  be  traced  to  this  great  mother. 
And  since  Egyptian  art  is  monotypic,  arche- 
ologists  are  agreed  that  it  must  have  arisen 
with  civilization  in  Central  Africa — a  fact  de- 
clared by  sculptures  and  paintings  on  its  mon- 
uments—  and  that  "it  has  passed  through 
countless  ages,  declining  to  the  state  in  which 
we  find  it."  The  nymphseas,  blue  and  white, 
are  displayed  on  all  the  more  modern  Egyp- 
tian monuments;  even  these,  however,  long 
antedate  the  civilizations -of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Flowers  of  the  Nile  lotos  (white)  have  been 
found  in  mummy-cases  recently  opened,  with- 
ered, but  as  well  preserved  as  if  they  had  been 
culled  three  years  ago  instead  of  three  thousand. 
The  lotos  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians, 
along  with  the  papyrus.  The  lotos  typified  or- 
ganic life  and  food  for  the  body ;  the  papyrus 
typified  food  for  the  mind,  its  stalks  being  con- 
verted into  paper  upon  which  their  sacred 
books  were  written.  The  papyrus  column 
with  capital  of  the  sedge-like  papyrus  flowers, 
is  quite  common ;  but  the  lotos  was  more  highly 
reverenced;  it  was  represented  every  where, 
even  on  their  oar-blades.  It /was  a  conspicuous 


emblem  of  the  sun.  Maurice  thus  apostro- 
phizes it: 

Within  thy  fair  corolla's  full-grown  hell, 
Long  since  th'  immortals  fixed  their  fond  abode ; 

There  day's  bright  source,  Osiris,  loved  to  dwell, 
While  by  his  side,  enamored,  Isis  glowed. 

The  sacred  lotos  of  India  (Nelumbium  spe- 
ciosum)  stands  at  the  head  of  this  floral  court, 
not  only  in  those  characters  which  define  the 
botanical  status,  but  also  in  its  influence  in  re- 
ligion, literature,  and  art.  This  section  of  the 
water-lily  family  is  represented  in  America  by 
the  youquapene  or  water -chinquapin  [Nelum- 
bium luteum).  There  is  but  one  genus  with 
the  two  species  just  named.  The  youquapene 
belongs  to  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley;  but  it 
has  been  introduced — probably  by  the  Indians 
— into  sheltered  situations  farther  north,  such 
as  Great  Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario;  the  Con- 
necticut River,  near  Lyme;  Woodstown,  Sus- 
sex County,  New  Jersey ;  the  Delaware  River, 
below  Philadelphia.  It  is  found  always  in 
slow-moving,  sweet  waters,  ditches,  and  boggy 
pools  near  streams.  The  leaves  in  both  spe- 
cies are  centrally  peltate;  often  hollowed  like 
great  green  bowls,  frequently  two  feet  in  diam- 
ater;  sometimes  shallow  like  an  Italian  tazza; 
sometimes  flat  or  salver-shaped;  these  varia- 
tions are  found  on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves 
have  large  ribs  or  nerves  radiating  from  the  cen- 
ter and  elegantly  interlaced  with  netted  veins. 
They  are  clothed  on  the  upper  surface  with  a 
glaucous  bloom  composed  of  microscopic 
down  which  prevents  them  from  being  wetted 
when  water  is  poured  in  or  upon  them;  the 
water  rolls  off  in  drops  like  beads  of  silver, 
producing  a  fine  effect.  The  thoughtful  Hindoo 
learns  a  lesson  from  this;  it  teaches  him  that 
"the  good  man,  though  he  may  be  immersed 
in  the  waters  of  temptation,  shakes  them  off 
like  the  lotos  leaf,  or  rises  above  them."  The 
young  leaves  are  usually  flat;  as  they  grow, 
they  deepen  into  bowls  or  basins.  The  fine 
velvety  down  of  the  leaf  is  arrested  at  a  circu- 
lar spot  in  the  center;  this  spot  is  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf,  and  looks  like  a 
jewel;  it  contains  the  stomata  which  as  we 
know  are  the  organs  of  respiration.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  plates  and  dishes  at  table; 
they  serve  for  one  meal,  and  are  then  put  aside 
by  the  cleanly  Hindoo. 

The  flowers  in  both  species  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  nymphsea,  being  often  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  Our  American  lotos  is 
yellow,  with  greenish  tints  on  the  outer  petals. 
The  Indian  lotos  is  a  lovely  red;  except  in 
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color  it  is  like  our  own.  The  fruit  is  the  same 
in  both;  it  consists  of  a  large  torus  resembling 
the  perforated  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  and  con- 
tains many  ovaries  separately  imbedded  in  its 
top.  Each  ovary  ripens  into  a  nut  about  the 
size  of  an  acorn,  containing  a  single  seed  with- 
out perisperm,  but  with  two  large  farinaceous 
cotyledons  which  have  the  flavor  of  almonds. 
Here  we  see  the  development  which  was  under- 
stood by  these  nature-loving  Aryans  thousands 
of  years  before  our  modern  botanists  suspected 
its  meaning.  In  the  grains  the  lilies,  even  in  the 
nymphsea,  the  embryo  is  small,  and  the  peri- 
sperm is  the  chief  part  of  the  seed.  But  in  the 
nelumbium  the  embryo  grows  and  develops 
so  rapidly  that  it  soon  obliterates  the  embryo- 
sac,  appropriates  the  perisperm  also,  and  com- 
pletely fills  the  seed.  Its  two  large  cotyledons 
deserve  their  botanical  name,  derived  from  the 
Geek  kotule;  they  are  literally  cups,  or  we 
might  better  say  cradles,  hollowed  to  fit  the 
baby-plumule.  This,  which  in  the  nymphsea 
is  a  mere  point,  is  here  so  largely  developed 
that  it  has  two  green  leaves  with  a  leaf-bud 
between  them,  ready  to  unfold  as  soon  as  re- 
leased from  the  nut.  The  top-shaped  fruit,  re- 
taining these  nuts  each  in  its  own  proper  cav- 
ity, separates  from  the  flower-stalk  at  maturity, 
and  often  floats  to  some  distance,  Meanwhile 
each  swelling  embryo  bursts  its  shell  and 
pushes  its  way  out,  still  feeding  on  the  fleshy 
matrice  of  the  torus.  Then,  when  a  suitable 
spot  is  reached — some  barrier  of  the  tenacious 
mud  in  which  it  delights — it  is  already  a  plant 
with  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  prepared  to  take 
its  place  in  the  world  and  in  its  turn  to  become 
a  maiden,  a  bride,  a  mother.  This  high  devel- 
opment makes  the  nelumbium  almost  vivipar- 
ous; raising  it  among  plants  to  the  rank  of  the 
mammals  among  animals. 

The  problem  of  creation,  especially  of  or- 
ganic life,  being  the  one  which  has  occupied 
the  Hindoo  mind  more  than  any  other,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  nelumbium  should  have  fig- 
ured conspicuously  in  the  Hindoo  religion,  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  water-plants  keep  the 
characters  of  original  types  more  closely  than 
land-plants.  The  nelumbium  then  must  be 
regarded  as  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  some 
ancestral  mother  whose  features  could  not  have 
been  materially  different.  It  is  the  most  highly 
differentiated  flower  yet  discovered;  all  its 
parts  are  distinct  and  free,  even  including  the 
ovaries,  and  these  are  one-celled  and  one-seed- 
ed. The  seed  is  without  perisperm ;  the  em- 
bryo completely  fills  it  and  is  a  plant  full- 


fledged  while  still  in  the  seed.  Self-renewing 
as  it  seems  to  be,  to  the  Brahmin  it  typifies 
creation  and  fecundity.  The  ovaries  and 
stamens  represent  the  dual  principle  of  parent- 
age; the  torus  is  the  mystical  mountain  Mem, 
the  Hindoo  Olympus. 

Vishnu,  the  second  person  of  the  Hindoo 
trinity,  is  represented  resting  at  the  bottom  of 
a  sea  of  milk  (chaos)  on  the  folds  of  the  ser- 
pent Leesha  (eternity),  whose  thousand  heads 
droop  like  a  canopy  above  him.  Underneth 
Vishnu  is  a  couch  bordered  with  lotos  petals. 
His  wife,  Lackshuri,  attends  him;  she  sits 
shampooing  his  feet.  Around  him  in  the  sea 
fishes  are  sporting,  and  lotos  buds  are  rising 
to  the  surface.  From  his  navel  springs  a  full- 
blown lotos  flower,  lifted  on  its  long  stalk  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  There,  from  its  great 
top-shaped  gyncecium,  Brahma,  the  creator,  is 
produced;  he  is  seated  in  the  center  of  the 
flower;  he  is  four-faced  and  four-handed.  In 
one  hand  he  holds  the  spoon  used  for  pouring 
"  the  lustrous  waters  "  of  purification ;  in  each 
of  the  remaining  three  he  holds  a  copy  of  the 
Vedas. 

The  lotos,  called  kamal,  is  the  Hindoo  em- 
blem of  feminine  beauty  as  well  as  fecundity ; 
consecrated  alike  to  virginal  and  sponsal  chas- 
tity. The  goddesses  who  wait  on  Vishnu  bear 
it  in  their  hands ;  they  are  called  kamala,  lotos- 
bearers.  It  is  also  an  attribute  of  the  gods, 
and  then  usually  called  pedma.  Vishnu  is 
often  represented  four-handed;  the  lotos,  em- 
blem of  creation,  in  one  hand;  the  quoit  or 
disk,  emblem  of  sovereignty,  in  another;  in 
the  third  the  mace,  emblem  of  punishment; 
in  the  fourth  the  conch-shell,  blown  in  battle. 
In  his  beautiful  hymn  entitled  Narayana — 
the  Spirit  of  God  resting  on  the  waters — Sir. 
W.  Jones  thus  apostrophizes  the  flower: 

Hail  primal  blossom,  Hail  empyreal  gem ! 

Kamal  or  Pedma,  or  whate'er  high  name 

Delight  thee ;  say,  what  four-formed  Godhead  came 

Forth  from  thy  verdant  stem  ?  Full-gifted  Brahma. 

The  nelumbium  lotos  is  conventionalized  in 
a  thousand  ways  in  Indian  art.  It  decks  the 
stool  on  which  the  laughing  Crishna,  the  Hin- 
doo Cupid,  dances  with  a  serpent  in  his  arms ; 
its  petals  make  the  aureole  around  Vishnu's 
head.  It  is  still  held  sacred,  not  only  in  In- 
dia, but  in  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan,  where  it 
is  prominent  in  religious  services.  Though 
called  the  Indian  lotos,  it  is  indigenous  in  these 
countries  also;  as  in  Persia,  the  Malay  and 
Phillipine  islands,  Australia  and  in  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.    Though  no  longer  found  in  Egypt, 
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it  was  once  native,  or  at  any  rate  naturalized 
there.  Sculptured  figures  of  it  are  abundant 
among  the  ruins  of  the  older  temples,  and 
many  like  evidences  exist  to  show  that  this 
was  the  original  plant  devoted  to  Isis  and  Osi- 
ris, and  that,  when  lost  to  the  country  in  after 
ages,  it  was  replaced  in  the  Egyptian  cultus 
by  the  nymphaea  or  Nile  lotos.  Herodotus, 
born  484  b.  c,  traveled  in  Egypt  and  de- 
scribed the  nelumbium  very  accurately.  It 
then  grew  abundantly  in  the  Nile,  with  the 
nymphaea.  He  compares  its  fruit  to  a  wasp's 
nest  in  appearance;  the  fruit  of  the  nymphsea 
he  compares  to  a  poppy-head,  resemblances 
equally  obvious  in  our  own  time.  The  nelum- 
bium still  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian century;  it  was  described  by  Dioscorides, 
who  was  the  undisputed  author  in  botany  from 
that  time  until  the  advent  of  Linnaeus. 

The  fruits  and  root-stocks  of  both  nymphaea 
and  nelumbium  have  been  food  for  many  a 
race  of  lotos  -  eaters.  Wherever  they  grow 
they  are  staple  articles  of  nutriment  for  man 
except  in  North  America;  and  even  here  every 
boy  that  goes  shooting  about  the  lagoons  of 
Mississippi  knows  the  delicious  nuts  which  he 
seeks  as  eagerly  as  our  antipodal  cousin,  the 
dark-skinned  Hindoo  lad.  Waterfowl  of  all 
kinds  forage  for  them;  the  wild  ducks  of  the 
Mississippi  Yalley  owe  the  delicacy  of  their 
flesh  to  this  dainty  food.  It  is  said  that  the 
common  aboriginal  name,  Youquapene,  means 
duck-nut. 

The  noon  is  past;  this  is  the  siesta  hour. 
Let  us  go  in.  It  was  one  of  our  conceits,  in 
renewing  this  dear  old  home,  to  furnish  some 
of  the  apartments  in  native  woods,  carved  or 
inlaid  with  homogeneous  devices  —  the  oak 
with  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  the  cherry  with 
its  own  clustered  fruits,  the  pine  with  its  cones. 
In  my  study,  which  we  call  The  Lotos,  all  the 
cabinet  work  is  of  wood  supplied  by  the  trees 
we  have  discussed  during  this  quiet  noon-tide 
talk  together.  The  floor  is  of  dark  brown 
persimmon  wood,  with  an  inlaid  border  of  pale 
yellow  hackberry.  The  wainscot,  doors,  and 
book-cases  are  of  persimmon,  with  hackberry 
panels.  The  pale  lavendar  wall  is  brightened 
at  its  upper  line  by  a  frescoed  frieze  of  bird's- 
foot  trefoil  in  trailing  sprays  of  yellow  flowers 


and  green  leaves.  Just  above  the  wainscot, 
which  is  two  feet  high,  the  narrow  dado,  mak- 
ing a  wall-band  a  foot  wide,  mimics  the  blue 
pool  yonder  with  its  water-lilies  in  their  native 
colors,  leaving  space  enough  between  dado  and 
frieze  for  such  pictures  and  trifles  as  we  may 
choose  to  hang  on  the  wall.  The  writing-desk 
is  the  most  costly  thing  in  the  room,  and  the 
only  foreign  thing.  It  is  of  ebony,  inlaid  with 
calamander  wood;  a  gift  from  one  who  loves 
us,  and  whose  home  is  in  India.  The  bent- 
wood  chairs  are  of  supple-jack,  which,  as  we 
know,  is  a  buckthorn  and  first  cousin  to  the 
jujube.  The  expense  in  our  work  has  been 
slight;  time  was  the  chief  outlay,  and  we 
find  this  homely  work  of  loving  hands — 
wood-carving,  frescoing,  inlaying — far  more 
precious  than  the  finest  craft  of  alien  artists. 
The  prettiest  of  the  furnishings,  to  my  taste,  is 
the  least  expensive — the  portiere  before  the 
door  opening  on  the  veranda.  It  is  of  coarse 
ecru-colored  linen  cloth,  ornamented  across  the 
top  and  bottom  with  a  broad  sky-blue  riband, 
embroidered  in  lotos-lilies,  and  suspended  from 
a  persimmon  rod,  finished  at  the  ends  with 
knobs  of  the  lotos-lily  fruit. 

Rest  in  this  old  chair.  Its  cushions  alone 
are  new;  the  hackberry  " splits"  of  its  back 
and  bottom  were  woven  long  ago.  Was  it  be- 
fore the  flood?  By  dusky  hands  that  lie  at 
their  master's  feet  in  the  family  burying-ground 
yonder;  that  wilderness  of  loveliness,  its  lianes 
and  flowers  caressing,  glorifying  the  graves 
where  four  generations  are  asleep ! 

How  beautiful  the  bay  looks  from  this  open 
door!  The  "Sea  of  Milk,"  and  "the  primal 
blossom" — they  still  rehearse  the  old  unan- 
swerable story  of  birth  and  death ;  Brahma  the 
Creator,  Siva  the  Destroyer;  succeeding  each 
other  in  tremendous  kalpas  incomprehensible, 
both  in  duration  and  number;  yet  Vishnu  the 
Preserver  keeping  all  thing  in  eternal  harmony. 

Best  and  dream;  while  the  low  surf  chants 
its  litany ;  and  the  sea  wind,  an  unseen  theo- 
rizer,  swings  from  his  invisible  censer  the  in- 
cense of  the  sacred  Lotos  flowers. 

"  Let  us  alone.   What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 
All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 
Let  us  alone." 

Annie  Chambers- Ketchum. 


FROM   MY  WINDOW. 


I. 

The  day  is  dying:  'cross  a  sky  of  gold 

Strong  apple  boughs  stretch  forth  and  with  deft  fingers 

Draw  shifting  traceries  of  green, 

While  in  the  blue  of  heaven  is  seen 
The  soft  pink  face  of  some  small  cloud  that  lingers, 
Flushed  with  a  pleasure  holy  and  serene. 

The  birds  are  drowsy :  from  their  myriad  nests 
Come  tender  sounds  of  sleepy  happiness; 

A-through  the  lazy  nodding  trees 

A  cricket's  chirp  comes  on  the  breeze ; 
And  as  the  fading  light  grows  less  and  less, 

The  fire-fly  swings  his  lamp  upon  the  leas. 

II. 

The  bright-hued  day  is  fled :  a  cold  gray  band 
Shows,  etched  upon  its  face  of  tarnished  steel, 

One  lone  and  loveless  tree,  whose  form, 

Left  bare  and  helpless  by  life's  storm, 
Stands  forth  in  wistful,  piteous  appeal 

For  leaves  and  nests,  for  vital  sap  and  warm. 

The  dews  are  falling:  long  damp  shadows  crawl 
Before  the  vestal  moon,  who  up  the  steep 

Of  heaven  throws  wavering  rays  of  white 

From  that  lone  lamp  of  hers,  whose  light, 
Looked  for  by  eyes  that  smile,  by  hearts  that  weep, 

Shines  forth  to  prove  her  vigil  to  the  night. 

III. 

Fallen  on  the  tired  earth, 

The  night  lies  in  a  dream  of  peace; 
Hush  thee!  longing,  lonely  tree, 

Take  of  happiness  a  lease. 

Hush  thee !  happy  rustling  bough, 

Hush  thee!  bird  within  your  nest; 
The  fair  night  loves  thee  both  I  trow, 

Gives  to  both  her  very  best. 

Hush  thee!  throbbing  human  heart, 

Aching,  by  gaunt  grief  opprest; 
Hush  thee!  filled  with  sweet  content, 

Night  comes,  close  thy  casement — rest.  E.  E. 
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HISTORY  is  not  hero-worship.  One  generation 
rejects  the  great  men  of  the  preceding  age,  not 
so  much  because  the  judgment  of  contemporaries 
has  been  reversed  as  that,  because  of  wider  informa- 
tion, the  estimate  of  contemporaries  has  been  revised. 

The  points  of  view  change,  and  the  man  is  judged, 
not  by  his  personal  admirers  and  intimate  friends, 
but  J>y  a  public  freed  from  transient  influences;  it 
has  become  unbiased,  well  informed,  clear  minded, 
consistent.  To  this  test  of  greatness  must  all  men  be 
subjected.  Friends  may  for  a  while  cover  their  faults 
as  with  a  garment,  but  time  reveals  many  new  facts 
and  brings  to  light  unknown  influences,  directs  the 
mind  into  new  channels,  and  separates  what  is  tem- 
porary from  what  is  permanent. 

For  our  Avar  heroes  this  process  of  revision  has 
already  begun ;  and  if  it  has  not  yet  destroyed  the 
reputation  of  men  temporarily  great,  it  has  at  least 
altered  the  grounds  of  our  judgment,  deprived  the 
leaders  of  fictitious  support,  dissipated  much  mis- 
leading passion,  and  enabled  us  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  a  man's  enduring  fame  that  his 
friends  should  themselves,  believe,  or  to  others  main- 
tain the  belief,  that  he  was  immaculate,  immutable, 
irreproachable,  at  all  times  self-poised,  self-controlled, 
and  of  faultless  judgment  and  unfaltering  moral 
courage.  It  is  only  "when  half  gods  go  the  gods 
arrive." 

The  heroes  of  the  recent  conflict,  like  heroes  of  all 
others,  were  men  subject  to  the  same  frailties  as  those 
about  us.  They  were  often  in  error,  often  allowed 
passion  to  warp  their  judgment,  were  at  critical  mo- 
ments unequal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  blun- 
dered when  blunders  were  most  costly,  lacked  the 
foresight  which  makes  the  future  as  plain  to  the  eye 
of  genius  as  the  past,  and  illustrated  the  failures  as 
well  as  the  achievements  of  mankind. 

In  the  minds  of  many  there  still  lingers  the  idea 
that  criticism  is  a  reflection,  and  that  a  failure  to  give 
unstinted  praise  indicates  narrowness  and  prejudice; 
that  to  admit  the  hero's  faults  is  to  destroy  his  repu- 
tation. This  spirit  is  manifest  in  many  ways,  but  it 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  truth.  We  have  to  know 
as  well  the  Aveakness  as  the  strength  of  our  leaders' 
past  and  present.  We  need  to  understand  the  source 
of  their  greatness.  We  need  to  guide  ourselves  by 
their  shortcomings,  as  well  as  by  their  successes. 
The  names,  so  dear  to  many,  must  stand  the  test  of 
open,  frank,  aud  fair  discussion.  What  is  real  about 
th»m,  what  is  genuine,  will  endure.  What  is  ficti- 
tious or  Avhat  is  superficial  must  give  way.  We  must 
learn  to  treat  the  leaders  of  the  past  in  a  manner  at 
once  judicial  and  sympathetic. 

The  belief  that  to  question  the  claims  of  the  enthu- 
siastic advocates  is  to  alter  the  estimate  of  mankind  is 
misleading.  A  true  man  is  as  great,  as  much  honored 
and  admired  Avhen  his  shortcomings  are  clearly  set 
forth  as  Avhen  he  is  presented  in  matchless  perfection 
by  some  enthusiastic  biographer. 

It  is  treason  to  no  cause  to  show  how  those  who 
upheld  it  failed,  at  times,  of  a  proper  conception  of 
the  duties  they  had  assumed,  or  that  they  were  un- 
able at  certain  periods  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
time. 

The  only  history  that  is  of  any  value  is  that  which 


will  stand  the  most  rigid  examination,  which  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  revelations  to  be  made  when 
the  private  journals  and  official  papers  yet  unknown 
are  given  to  the  public. 

We  are  not  writing  the  history  of  the  past ;  we  are 
simply  arranging  the  materials  in  some  order  for  the 
historians  in  the  future.  We  can  not  write  it  if  we 
would,  for  each  generation  will  have  for  itself  its  own 
opinion  of  the  deeds  of  the  past.  What  they  Avish 
to  know,  Avhat  they  have  a  right  to  know,  Avhat  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  them,  are  the 
facts  concerning  the  deeds  and  the  doers.  The  secret 
counsels  of  the  camp,  the  umvritten  records  of  Avar 
conferences,  the  sealed  orders  to  departing  ministers, 
all  these  must  come  to  light. 

Really  great  men  do  not  hesitate  to  avoAv  their  re- 
sponsibilities, even  of  errors  which  prove  disastrous. 
General  Lee,  on  the  field  at  Gettysburg,  as  he  stood 
Avatching  the  returning  remnants  of  Pickett's  bri- 
gade after  its  heroic  and  deadly  charge,  said,  "The 
mistake  Avas  mine." 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  *  told  concerning  the 
civil  conflict.  Men's  judgment  of  others  is  gradu- 
ally conforming  to  a  wider  information  and  to  a 
sounder  critical  attitude.  That  in  some  cases  this  is 
unpleasant  to  the  personal  friends  of  the  heroes  of 
history  is  true.  But  this  is  of  no  consequence.  His- 
tory Avill  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  because  of  per- 
sonal feelings.  The  unsound  reputation  of  no  man 
can  be  maintained  through  many  generations;  it 
must  giAre  way  to  a  better  standard  of  judgment,  and 
the  sooner  these  changes  are  made  the  less  disastrous 
the  consequences. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  truth  of  all  this  and  to  act 
upon  it.  The  leaders  are  to  be  judged,  not  by  ourselves 
alone,  in  sympathy  Avith  what  they  did,  but  by  the 
Avorld  at  large  and  upon  their  personal  merits  and 
other  surroundings.  They  may  not  suffer  from  this, 
but  it  is  not  just  the  fame  the  advocates  expect. 
The  truth  in  spite  of  all  concealments  will  be  written : 

"  My  will  fulfilled  shall  be ; 
For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 
My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 
His  way  home  to  the. mark." 


THE  difference  in  the  tone  and  staple  matters  of 
political  discussion,  as  respectively  conducted  by 
the  English  and  American  neAvspapers,  and  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  two  countries,  is  Arery  noticeable.  Nor 
is  the  contrast  less  marked  betAveen  parliamentary 
and  congressional  business  and  debate.  Leaving  na- 
tional prejudice  and  amour propre  aside,  there  arefeAv 
attentive  readers  of  the  current  political  literature  of 
both  peoples,  Avho  Avill  not  concede  that  the  English 
methods  in  these  respects  arc  the  best.  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  their  statesmen  are  occupied  with 
higher  and  more  important  duties,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  examination  of  questions  Avorthier 
the  attention  of  legislators  and  officials  charged  with 
the  transaction  of  governmental  affairs ;  nor  is  it  less 
true  that  in  their  journalistic,  as  Avell  as  official  cir- 
cles, the  topics  which  are  given  precedence  are  of 
greater  moment  and  dignity. 
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Parties  in  England  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
divide  upon  measures  of  immediate  practical  im- 
portance ;  and,  widely  divergent  as  may  be  the  views 
and  tenets  entertained  theoretically  by  politicians 
about  the  most  desirable  form  of  government,  opin- 
ions in  that  regard  have  little  effect  on  party  action. 
That  which  we  have  known,  and  so  much  regarded 
in  this  country,  as  constitutional  construction  in  de- 
termining party  issues  and  organization  is  practically 
unknown  in  England,  and  the  alignment  is  made  al- 
most if  not  entirely  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  day, 
and  the  policies  so  suggested.  Now,  heretical  as  it 
may  sound  in  many  American  ears,  we  think  this, 
very  largely  at  least,  a  fortunate  political  condition. 
Constitutional  questions  must  sometimes  arise  in  the 
history  of  a  country,  and  they  must,  of  course,  be 
settled  in  some  way— if  possible,  in  the  soundest 
and  wisest  way.  Interpretation  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  principles— written  or  unwritten— is  very 
necessary  at  certain  critical  historical  periods.  But 
to  be  ever  engaged  in  the  work— to  devote  the  whole 
time  which  every  generation  can  give  political  study 
or  business  to  such  lucubration— argues  very  slight 
progress  in  the  art  of  government;  and  the  people 
who  confine  themselves  to  it  will  make  little  more 
advancement  in  political  science,  and  the  benefits  it 
is  expected  to  provide,  than  the  experts  in  the  scho- 
lastic subtleties  of  the  middle  ages  made  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  knowledge.  The  people,  therefore,  who 
have  gotten  beyond  that  period,  and— presumably 
understanding  their  organic  law— can  afford  to  deal 
purely  with  questions  of  expediency,  are,  in  the 
language  of  the  street,  "  well  fixed.'' 

Quite  recently  there  have  been  changes  in  party 
rule  and  governmental  administration  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  English  political  leaders  are  concerned 
solely  with  the  foreign  or  internal  policy  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  measures  which  such  considera- 
tions dictate.  Every  thought  and  energy  of  the 
American  politicians  is  directed  to  office  filling. 
The  President  has  nothing  to  do,  and  is  expected  to 
do  nothing  else  than  weigh  the  claims  and  merits  of 
aspirants  for  consulates  and  post-offices,  and  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  Congressmen  are  entirely  occu- 
pied in  presenting  and  pressing  the  applications. 
The  Republican  gentry  being  out,  but  anxious  to  get 
in  at  the  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel,  stand  hard 
by,  with  tongues  filed  and  pens  nibbed,  intent  to 
herald  any  mistake  that  may  be  made  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  patronage. 

A  well-devised  system  of  civil  service,  which  has 
been  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  work  smoothly, 
has,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  the  absence  in  Eng- 
land of  the  spectacle  we  are  now  witnessing  in  Amer- 
ica. The  fact  that  we  have  universal  suffrage  here 
also  intensifies  the  struggle  for  the  spoils,  and  ren- 
ders it  more  difficult  to  lift  political  effort  and  pur- 
pose above  the  sordid  plane  where  we  see  the  leader 
and  the  bummer  on  a  level. 

But  independently  of  these  factors  a  reason  for  the 
difference  we  have  sought  to  indicate  is  to  be  found 
in  the  national  experience  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  about  to  see  a  very 
different  state  of  things  here.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  conditions  which  precede  and  induce  such 
revolutions  are  already  at  work.  It  must  be  appar- 
ent to  the  most  careless  observer  of  such  matters, 
that  a  decided  change 'is  being  wrought  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  public  thought  of  this  country;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  character  of  the  social  and  political 


topics  and  questions  which  attract  and  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  people.  Subjects  which  once  exclu- 
sively engaged  the  popular  mind  are  now  regarded 
with  an  indifference  which  is  simply  shocking  to 
the  old  inhabitant  and  the  Bourbon  politician :  and 
while  there  remain  some  antiquarians  and  oracles 
in  obsolete  political  literature  who  are  willing  to 
debate  them,  their  auditors  are  neither  numerous 
nor  patient.  There  was  a  time  when  stump-speakers 
and  writers  of  political  articles  could  satisfy  audi- 
ences and  excite  popular  interest  merely  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  "  the  vital  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Government."  It  wasn't  at  all  necessary  that  they 
should  make  any  application  of  them  to  living  issues 
—theoretical  treatment  was  quite  sufficient.  That 
day  has  passed.  It  has  a  sacriligious  sound— it  seems 
almost  to  verge  upon  impiety— but  it  must  be  declared 
that  with  ninety-nine  Americans  out  of  every  hun- 
dred a  "vital  fundamental  principle,"  like  every 
thing  else  in  this  age,  is  valued  only  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  utilized. 

We  hasten  to  protest  that  we  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood about  the  "  principles."  They  can  not  be  held, 
all  ought  to  insist,  in  too  great  reverence,  and  we 
trust  they  will  always  be  mentioned  in  our  presence 
with  the  respect  which  is  just  and  proper.  "A  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  first  principles  "—we  believe  this 
is  the  accepted  phrase— is  doubtless  quite  salutary; 
yet  it  may  not  be  so  absolutely  essential  to  read 
"frequent"  as  meaning  "perpetual,"  as  some  zeal- 
ous exhorters  upon  the  text  are  much  inclined  to  do. 
It  is  just  as  well,  too,  that  the  "recurrence"  be  in 
the  closet,  and  not  on  the  rostrum  or  too  conspicu- 
ously in  print.  The  mind  of  the  thinker  may  be 
imbued  with  an  understanding  of  the  "first  princi- 
ples," and  he  may  be  aided  thereby  in  the  solution 
of  problems  pressing  for  immediate  and  practical 
interpretation,  or  guarded  against  dangerous  errors. 
But  he  had  better  let  such  influence  be  tacit,  and, 
when  dealing  with  modern  instances,  be  content  to 
permit  the  experience  of  the  past  to  simply  enlighten 
his  intellect  and  not  take  entire  and  uncontrolled 
possession  of  his  speech.  Every  man,  now-a-days,  is 
supposed  to  have  read  something— even  of  the  history 
of  his  country  and  the  nature  of  its  government— 
and  to  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  thinking  for 
himself. 

Allusion,  and  not  copious,  insistant  explanation, 
therefore,  is  all  that  the  peculiar  champions  of  the 
first  principles  have  any  right  to  demand  for  them, 
and  is  certainly  all  that  will  be  conceded. 

The  multitudinous  population  of  Yankeeland  will 
heave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  that  which  is  now- 
tacit]  y  understood  shall  be  distinctly  announced,  viz., 
that  didactic  dissertations  upon  the  Palladia— and 
especially  upon  that  abstract  liberty  which  is  never 
by  any  chance  considered  in  connection  with  the 
concrete  comfort  of  society,  and  which  it  is  derog- 
atory to  regard  as  being  in  any  wise  or  under  any 
circumstances  subject  to  police  regulation— shall  be 
hushed  forever,  or  suffered,  at  the  least,  only  upon 
the  Fourth  of  July.  We  have  arrived  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  at  the  period  of  National  puberty,  and  we 
are  rapidly  learning  the  discretion  and  good  sense  of 
manhood.  We  will  perhaps  hear  very  little  more  in 
public  discussion  about  "  State  rights,"  and  yet  we 
will  not  be  without  a  certain  consolation  even  in  that 
bereavement.  We  may  confidently  hope  that  here- 
after not  so  much  will  be  said  in  harangues  to  petit 
juries  about  the  "  rights  of  the  citizen  "  who  has  had 
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a  misunderstanding  with  the  grand  jury,  and  more 
thought  will  be  given  the  lives,  limbs,  and  property 
of  other  citizens  who  have  not  fallen  out  with  the 
law.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to  have  more  reason  and 
not  so  much  rant ;  in  politics  more  regard  will  be  paid 
to  essentials,  and  sentimental  issues  will,  at  least,  be 
secondary;  and  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
State  and  municipal  government,  the  general  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  community  will  receive  a  larger 
share  of  consideration,  and  the  peculiar  privileges 
and  technical  rights  of  those  fervid  and  irrepressible 
natures  which  can  not  wear  the  legal  harness  but 
will  kick  out  of  the  traces,  will  be  less  tenderly  looked 
after. 

The  last  generation  received  warm  and  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  "revolutionary  sires,  '  the  "liber- 
ties" which  were  naturally  prized  and  applauded  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  their  attainment.  But 
while  we  appreciate  these  blessings,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  a  degree  scarcely  if  any  less  than  our  fathers  did, 
we  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  talking  so  much  about 
them.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are  safe— that  no 
one  is  going  to  deprive  us  of  them.  The  danger  is  of 
another  kind  altogether.  No  purple-clad  despot  is 
going  to  interfere  with  the  humblest  citizen  of  this 
great  republic  in  his  "  pursuit  of  happiness"  or  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  of  his  inalienable  civic  privileges. 
But  quite  a  large  number  of  citizens  find  happiness, 
and  pursue  it  with  great  ardor,  in  making  the  lives 
of  other  people  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  It  is  this 
enterprising  part  of  our  population,  who  most  loudly 
and  feelingly  invoke  the  constitutional  sanctions, 
and  rely  on  that  protection  which  began  Avith  Magna 
Charta,  and  was  completed  by  the  bill  of  rights.  A 


quiet  man  who  never  breaks  a  law  or  offends  a  neigh- 
bor is  singularly  reticent  on  such  subjects ;  but  the 
gentleman  who  totes  a  pistol  and  shoots  on  fancied 
provocation,  or  who  does  not  hesitate  to  permit  him- 
self the  luxury  of  committing  any  other  common 
law  or  statutory  offense  which  suits  his  inclination, 
has  the  whole  historic  and  traditional  stock  of  argu- 
ments in  vindication  of  personal  liberty  and  individ- 
ual rights  at  his  fingers  ends,  and  quotes  them  with 
indignant  volubility  whenever  he  happens  to  be  ar- 
raigned for  a  homicide  or  a  swindle. 

Each  day  and  generation  has  its  peculiar  work  as- 
signed it.  Our  fathers  were  compelled  to  struggle 
for  liberty.  We  have  lots  of  liberty  ;  our  fight  must 
be  for  law  and  order. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  period  when  this  rev- 
olution in  the  national  thought  shall  take  shape 
either  in  public  and  general  utterance  or  action,  but 
that  time  is  rapidly  approaching. 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  First  Kentucky  (orphan 
brigade)  will  be  held  at  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  on  the 
12th  of  August  next.  All  former  soldiers  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend,  and  the  veterans  will  doubtless 
have  the  usual  pleasant  meeting  and  interchange  of 
reminiscences. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  celebrated  Fourth 
Kentucky  cavalry  (Giltner's)  regiment  will  also  hold 
a  reunion  near  Carrollton,  Kentucky,  on  the  27th  of 
August. 

The  Bivouac  will  always  gladly  publish  notices  of 
these  reunions  by  the  soldiers  of  either  army. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


ONE  of  the  best-known  characters  in  General  John 
H.  Morgan's  cavalry  division  was  Parson  W  . 

He  was  an  excellent  man  and  an  excellent  soldier, 
and  his  piety  was  as  true  as  his  patriotism.  Still, 
with  all  his  good  qualities,  the  parson  was  exceed- 
ingly eccentric,  and,  perhaps,  as  opinionated  and 
stubborn  a  citizen  as  the  Southern  Confederacy  had 
in  her  borders. 

He  was  the  most  aggressive,  the  fiercest,  the  most 
tenacious  disputant  that  ever  dissected  the  resolu- 
tions of  '98,  or  knocked  a  man  down  for  not  readily 
discerning  the  distinction  between  "secession"  and 
"co-operation."  His  sincerity  only  made  him  the 
more  obstinate.  On  account  of  his  nerve,  astuteness, 
large, acquaintance  in  Kentucky  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  he  was  very  frequently  sent  by 
General  Morgan  into  the  State  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion required,  not  only  to  guide  his  own  operations 
but  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Upon  these  expeditions 
he  was  generally  accompanied  by  Dan  Ray,  a  gallant, 
splendid  fellow,  as  intelligent  and  nervy  as  the  par- 
son, but  the  soul  of  good  humor.  Dan  never  engaged 
in  argument,  except  to  start  the  parson  and  gratify 
his  fun-loving  disposition  at  the  latter's  expense. 

One  day  they  were  riding  along  together,  some- 
where in  Southern  Kentucky,  when  the  conversation 


turned  on  a  practice  very  prevalent  at  that  time 
among  those  who  "  'jined  the  cavalrv,"  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  in  "Mor- 
gan's command."  They  began  to  discuss  "horse- 
pressing."  Dan  mildly  excused  and  even  advocated 
it,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  "  military  neces- 
sity;"  but  admitted  that  it  was  sometimes  abused. 

The  parson  condemned  it  in  toto.  He  would  r  jt 
acknowledge  that  it  could  be  defended  or  palliated 
under  any  circumstances.  He  stated  that  General 
Morgan's  countenance  of  such  a  practice  was  the  one 
thing  which  prevented  him  from  entertaining  an 
otherwise  unqualified  admiration  of  that  officer.  He 
said  that  he  prayed  daily  and  nightly  that  his  com- 
rades might  be  forgiven  for  it,  but  intimated  in  strong 
terms  that  he  didn't  believe  they  would  be.  He  con- 
cluded by  asserting  that  it  was  the  great  national  sin, 
on  account  of  which  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
be  destroyed,  if  it  was  fated  to  fall. 

Ray  prudently  let  the  matter  drop,  inasmuch  as 
the  parson  had  gotten  warmed  up  almost  to  the  fight- 
ing point. 

On  the  next  day  the  parson  was  compelled  to  have 
his  horse  shod,  and  the  clumsy  smith  pricked  one 
hoof  so  badly  that  the  animal  in  a  few  hours  went 
dead  lame.   This  was  a  serious  matter  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  both  Dan  and  the  parson  became 
very  anxious  and  apprehensive.  Just  when  they  had 
about  concluded  to  retrace  their  steps  to  a  point  far 
in  the  rear,  where  the  parson  might  procure  a  re- 
mount—a proceeding  which  would  have  involved 
unfortunate  and  perhaps  dangerous  delay— a  well- 
to-do  looking  man  came  riding  down  the  road  on  a 
remarkably  line  horse.  The  sight  of  such  a  horse 
was  enough  to  make  a  cavalryman's  mouth  water, 
and  reduce  a  scruple,  if  he  had  one,  to  an  infinites- 
imal degree.  Tbe  parson  looked,  longed,  and  let 
down.  It  was  predestined,  he  felt,  that  he  should 
have  that  horse. 

He  gracefully  opened  the  preliminary  conversa- 
tion to  the  "swap"  he  had  already  determined  on 
by  saying, 

"That's  a  mighty  likely  horse  you're  riding,  sir — 
a  mighty  likely  animal." 

"Yes,"  was  the  response,  "  he's  a  right  peart  nag." 

"Sound,  too,  ain't  he?  Nothing  the  matter  with 
him?" 

"Well,  stranger,  he's  sound  from  his  eyes  to  his 
hoofs.  Thar  ain't  nothin  soft  about  him,  if  I  do  say 
it  myself." 

"That's  a  good  chunk  of  a  horse,  too,"  said  the 
parson,  pointing  to  his  own.  "  He's  by  Denmark, 
and  his  dam  was  by  Drennon  out  of  a  Whip  mare. 
He  can  go  all  the  gaits  when  he's  well ;  but  a  fool  of 
a  blacksmith  pricked  him  this  morning." 

"  Pull  his  shoes  off  and  let  him  stand  in  the  wet 
grass." 

"I  haven't  got  the  time.  I  am  engaged  in  the 
public  service  and  must  get  on  rapidly.  So  I'm  com- 
pelled to  swap  for  your  horse.  You  can  doctor  this 
fellow.  You  have  leisure,  and  seem  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent man." 

"The  h— 11  you  say!  Well,  stranger,  you're  the 
drunkest  man,  to  hide  it  so  well,  I  ever  see." 

"Don't  use  profane  language  in  my  presence," 
shouted  the  parson,  "  but  help  me  to  shift  saddles. 
You're  gettin'  much  the  best  of  the  trade.  There 
ain't  such  a  single  footed  walker  as  my  horse,  that 
is  to  say,  as  your  horse— for  now  he  is  your' s— in  all 
Kentucky.  Don't  multiply  words,"  he  continued,  as 
the  other  party  to  the  "swap"  still  protested,  "  but 
climb  down  and  shift  saddles.  Your  horse,  there, 
sir,  needs  attention.  Take  him  home  and  doctor 
him."  And  he  enforced  obedience  by  drawing  an 
army  Colt. 

The  bargain  was  concluded ;  the  parson  mounted 
his  new  steed,  and  the  pair  pushed  on.  After  riding 
some  miles  in  silence,  Ray  remarked,  very  soberly, 
"  I  have  been  pondering  what  you  said  on  yester- 
day, parson,  about  horse-pressing,  and  I'm  compelled 
to  admit  that  you  were  right.  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
can  not  be  defended  or—" 

"  Dan  Ray,"  broke  in  the  parson  quietly,  but  with 
very  significant  emphasis,  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  you 
discuss  a  matter  you  don't  understand.  Your  mind 
hasn't  been  trained  to  consider  questions  of  this 
nature  and  to  draw  proper  distinctions.  That  mat- 
ter back  yonder  wasn't  a  case  of  '  horse  -  pressing.' 
It  was  a  compulsory  trade,  made  necessary  by  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  times  and  country,  and 
because  the  laws  regulating  the  making  and  enforce- 
ment of  contracts  are  rather  silent  just  now.  I  could 
demonstrate  this  without  the  least  difficulty  to  any 
assembly  accustomed  to  the  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions. But  if  you  ever  allude  to  it  again,  I'll  hang  in 
your  WOOl ! 


The  following  is  a  song  which  had  a  great  run  in 
the  reconstruction  period.  It  is  doubtless  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  "rebel"  feeling  then,  but  no  one  must  make 
the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  be  an  exposition  of 
Southern  sentiment  now.  We  want  it  understood 
that  we  are  as  anxious  to  have  our  share  of  the  "  Old 
Flag"  as  of  the  appropriations: 

UNRECONSTRUCTED. 
I  am  a  good  old  rebel, 

Now  that's  just  what  I  am  ; 
For  this  fair  Land  of  Freedom 

I  do  not  care  a  dam ! 

I'm  glad  I  fit  aginst  it, 

And  only  wish  we'd  won ; 
And  I  don't  want  no  pardon 

For  any  thing  I've  done. 

I  hates  the  Constitution, 

The  great  Republic  too  ; 
I  hates  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 

In  uniform  of  blue ; 

I  hates  the  nasty  eagle, 

With  all  its  brag  and  fuss ; 
The  lyin',  thievin'  Yankees, 

I  hates  'em  wuss  and  wuss ; 

I  hates  the  Yankee  nation 

And  every  thing  they  do  ; 
I  hates  the  Declaration 

Of  Independence  too ; 

I  hates  the  glorious  Union, 
'Tis  dripping  with  our  blood  ; 

I  hates  the  striped  banner, 
And  I  fit  it  all  I  could. 

I  follered  ole  Mas'  Robert 

For  four  years  nigh  about, 
Got  wounded  in  three  places, 

And  starved  at  Pint  Lookout. 

I  kotch  the  rheumatism 

A-campin'  in  the  snow  ; 
But  we  killed  a  chance  of  Yankees, 

And  we'd  like  to  kill  some  mo'. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Yankees 

Are  stiff  in  Southern  dust ; 
We  got  three  hundred  thousand 

Before  they  conquered  us. 

They  died  of  Southern  fever, 
And  Southern  steel  and  shot ; 

I  wish  they'd  been  three  million 
Instead  of  what  we  got. 

I  can't  take  up  my  musket 
And  fight  'em  now  no  more ; 

But  I  ain't  a-going  to  love  'em, 
Now  that  is  sartin  sure. 

And  I  don't  want  no  pardon, 

For  what  I  was  or  am ; 
And  I  wont  be  reconstructed, 

And  I  do  not  care  a  dam  ! 


Lieutenant  Joseph  Hartsook,  Fifty-fifth  Illi- 
nois infantry,  writes  to  learn  something,  if  he  can, 
of  the  flag  of  his  regiment,  which  he  believes  was 
captured  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Alabama,  and  turned 
over  to  General  H.  D.  Clayton,  of  Clayton,  Ala.  Gen- 
eral Clayton  thinks  the  flag  was  lost  from  the  head- 
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quarters  wagon  together  with  the  flag  of  the  Thir- 
teenth United  States  colored  regiment,  captured  at 
Nashville ;  he  does  not  know  when  or  where,  hut  some 
time  after  the  "battle  of  Nashville.  Lieutenant  Hart- 
sook  writes :  "  Our  regiment  served  nearly  four  years 
and  carried  three  separate  flags.  The  first  and  the 
last  were  burned  in  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  and 
the  second  was  captured  as  stated.  At  our  re-unions 
we  have  none  of  the  flags  carried  in  battle  or  on  the 
tented  field.  Under  the  circumstances,  who  among 
so  brave  and  chivalrous  a  foe  would  not  give  their 
sympathy  and  assistance  in  recovering  our  flags.  No 
one  but  an  old  veteran  can  feel  our  loss.  Since  the 
war  these  flags  are  yours  as  well  as  ours.  Who  among 
our  Southern  kith  and  kin  will  help  us  find  the  lost 
banner,  and  present  it  at  our  next  re-union?"  Lieu- 
tenant Hartsook's  address  is,  High  Street  and  Grand 
Avenue,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


A  party  of  Congressmen  were  en  route  once  to 
Washington,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
They  were  chatting  in  the  smoking-room  of  their 
"sleeper,"  and  enjoying  themselves  generally,  in 
that  decorous  fashion  which  ever  characterizes  the 
recreations  of  grave  statesmen  upon  whom  patriotic 
cares  and  duties  are  imposed. 

Suddenly  a  wild  looking  individual  rushed  in  from 
a  forward  sleeper.  His  hair  was  disheveled,  his  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets,  and  he  exhibited  every 
indication  of  intense  excitement.  "Is  there  a  gen- 
tlemen from  Kentucky  on  this  car?"  he  gasped. 
"For  G-d's  sake,  speak  quick!"  A  distinguished 
Kentuckian— whose  name  has  been  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  broad  continent  to  the  other,  and  whose 
voice  is  heard  as  often,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  other 
statesman  in  it,  and  always  elicits  applause— arose, 
drew  his  tall,  erect  form  into  its  most  striking  attitude 
and  said,  in  deep,  resonant  tones,  "I,  sir,  am  a  Ken- 
tuckian." 

"  Are  you  perfectly  sure  you  are  from  Kentucky?" 
said  the  wild-eyed  man,  grasping  the  Congressman 
with  both  hands. 

"  Perfectly  sure  of  it,  sir." 

"Then,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,"  said  the  wild- 
eyed  man,  "  lend  me  your  cork-screw !" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  responded  the  Congressman,  suave- 
ly, producing  two  corkscrews.  "  Would  you  prefer 
a  large  or  small  one?" 

The  Abbeville  (Ala.)  Times,  of  19th  ultimo,  contains 
a  notice  of  the  recent  death  of  "  Uncle  Harmon 
Adams."  He  was  an  original.  Fearless  and  good- 
natured,  honest  and  true,  of  vast  physical  strength, 
the  terror  of  the  overbearing  bully,  he  reminded  one 
of  the  Leatherstocking ;  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Times,  his  quaint  expressions  and  original  criticisms 
will  be  long  remembered  in  Southeast  Alabama. 

The  writer  calls  to  mind  a  few  of  them.  About 
the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  there  was  a 
heated  canvass  in  Alabama  between  the  Republi- 
cans, then  in  the  majority,  and  the  Democrats,  and 
Uncle  Harmon's  son-in-law  (he  had  three  or  four  of 
them)  was  running  for  the  legislature,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  in  Barbour  County.  One  Saturday  there 
was  a  big  meeting  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  county, 
at  Utopia,  which,  however,  was  universally  called 
Newtopia.  This  was  in  Uncle  Harmon's  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  and  his  son-in-law  were  there,  mixing 


with  the  voters.  The  writer  spent  the  night  after 
the  meeting  at  the  house  of  this  son-in-law,  and  slept 
with  Uncle  Harmon.  He  was  one  of  those  old  coun- 
trymen who  always  got  up  about  daylight  to  smoke 
and  talk.  So  he  left  the  bed  noiselessly  at  the  crack 
of  day,  and  lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  in  silence  at  the 
fire-place  for  some  time,  casting  his  eyes  round  every 
now  and  then  to  see  if  I  was  awake.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  me  move,  he  turned  loose : 

"Gineral,"  said  he,  "what  do  you  think  of  these 
here  Prooshuns?" 

I  had  not  been  thinking  about  the  Prussians,  so  I 
said,  "I  don't  know,  Uncle  Harmon.  What  do  you 
think  of  them?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  naterally  dispize  'em,  G-d 'm 
'm!  Now,  Gineral,  I  like  the  French.  They  are  a 
brave  people,  and  they  helped  us  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  And,  Gineral,  I  like  the  English;  and  Queen 
Victoria,  she  is  a  very  fine  woman  ;  but  she  married 
a  Prooshun,  that  d— d  old  Elbert,  and  he  kept  her 
from  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy.  And, 
then,  Gineral,  she  keeps  a  d— d  old  vilyuu  in  her  cab- 
inet, that  John  Bull.  Will  he  never  die?  He  was  an 
old  man  when  I  was  a  boy." 

For  half  a  century  he  had  honestly  entertained 
the  belief  that  John  Bull,  the  life-long  enemy  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  a  man  in  the  flesh,  and  I  said 
nothing  to  undeceive  him. 

His  son-in-law  was  elected,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing session  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  birds.  Not  long  after,  I  met  Uncle  Har- 
mon at  the  county  site,  and  said  he : 

"  Gineral,  what  do  you  think  of  this  here  bird-tow, 
which  my  son-ing-law,  Winston  Andrews,  has  intro- 
duced into  the  legislatur." 

I  said  I  approved  it,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  very  good  law;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  equivalent  to  all.  There  is  the  dove, 
and  the  mocking-bird,  and  the  partridge,  they  ought 
to  be  excused ;  but  the  jay-bird  and  the  jo-reek  and 
the  d— d  old  red-headed  woodpecker,  they  ought  to 
be  amenable  to  the  law." 

His  criticism  of  a  circuit  judge,  a  very  estimable 
man,  by  the  way,  before  whom  one  of  his  sons-in- 
law  had  been  tried  for  an  assault  and  battery  was 
characteristic.  He  was  commenting  on  the  trial,  and 
said  to  me,  "Gineral,  I  have  been  attending  of  the 
court  for  about  fifty  years ;  and  I  have  commonly 
found  that  when  a  judge  has  heerd  the  evidence  and 
the  counsel,  and  come  to  charge  the  juror,  he  has 
kinder  got  his  way  ironed  out  before  him.  Now, 
for  a  charge  to  be  essential  to  the  juror,  it  must  come 
out  all  in  rotation,  but  somehow  or  nuther,  Judge 

 ain't  got  it  composed  and  compacted  in  him, 

and  it  flies  out  in  jerks  and  fits  and  flounces,  and  is 
not  much  service  to  the  juror.  When  he  gits  a  plain 
salting-battery  case,  he  can  say  something  you  can 
understand ;  but,  when  he  gits  on  a  diffekilt  pint  of 
law,  he  is  like  an  old  blind  horse  charging  over  two 
or  three  ditches,  and  sometimes  he  gits  in  extremity. 
But,  gineral,  you  ought  to  have  heerd  him  charge  the 
juror  yesterday,  in  my  son-ing-law's  case,  which  was 
indicted  for  a  little  salt-ing-battery,  and  he  rarod  and 
charged  and  beat  his  d— d  old  counter,  and  the  juror 
went  out  and  fined  my  son-ing-law  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars!" 

There  are  a  hundred  others.  Brave,  honest  Uncle 
Harmon !  We  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 
Peace  to  his  ashes. 
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Immediately  after  the  ordinances  of  secession 
had  been  passed,  and  it  became  apparent  that  there 
would  be  war.  the  attention  of  the  Southern  youth 
was  directed  almost  exclusively  to  Hardee's  Tactics, 
and  especially  "The  Drill  of  the  Company."  Mili- 
tary organizations  sprang  up  thick  as  hops  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  rivalry  between  them,  as  well  as 
the  interest  elicited  from  their  civilian  friends  and 
admirers  was  immense.  There  was  one  very  fine  com- 
pany organized  at  Memphis,  which  acquired  a  wide 
reputation  for  excellence  in  all  the  evolutions.  It 
was  commanded  by  a  Mexican  veteran  who  was  a 
master  of  tactics  and  martinet  in  drill.  Every  after- 
noon a  throng  of  people  would  resort  to  the  large 
vacant  lot  whereon  this  company  was  receiving  in- 
struction to  witness  and  applaud  its  performance. 
On  one  occasion,  when  an  unusually  large  and  appre- 
ciative crowd  was  collected  and  many  ladies  present, 
the  captain  became  so  enthused  that,  after  exhaust- 
ing every  recognized  movement,  he  began  to  extem- 
porize, and  shouted  out  the  command,  "  Company, 
right  and  left  oblique;  march."  The  men  gallantly 
essayed  to  obey  the  order,  and,  diverging  from  either 
flank,  scattered  widely.  The  captain  racked  his 
brain  for  a  proper  command  to  bring  them  together 
again,  but  the  Tactics  provided  no  formula  for  such  a 
dilemma.  At  length,  when  the  boys  had  become 
strung  out  like  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons,  and  seemed 
about  to  separate  for  ever,  he  yelled,  in  desperation, 
"  Huddle!  Gol  darn  ye!" 


The  following,  taken  from  an  old  file  of  the  Knox- 
ville  (Tennessee)  Register,  illustrates  the  terrors  of  the 
Confederate  conscription,  which  if  it  did  not  "rob 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,"  at  least  effectually 
"  sheriffed  up  "  every  white  male  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  not  already  in  the 
army: 

Some  days  ago  Major  Ruckerwas  in  conversation 
with  a  fair,  fat,  and  forty  buxom  widow  of  an  adjoin- 
ing county,  when,  by  accident,  she  mentioned  the 
age  of  one  of  her  admirers,  stating  that  he  was  not 
quite  thirty-nine.  The  major  made  a  mental  note  of 
the  fact  and  soon  departed.  He  went  straightway  in 
pursuit  of  this  juvenile  admirer  of  the  attractive 
widow,  whom  he  had  before  learned  was  a  little 
more  than  forty  years  of  age.  When  he  arrested  Mr. 
Johnson,  Rucker  told  him  that  he  regretted  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  con- 
scripting him.    "I  have  learned,"  said  Rucker, 

"from  Widow  that  you  are  only  thirty-nine. 

She  says  that  you  told  her  so,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
take  you  down  to  Colonel  Blake." 

"  Oh!  ah!  yes,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "in  fact,  sir,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  did  lie  just  a  little  to  Widow 

 .    I  wanted— yes,  I  wanted  to  get  married— you 

understand,  don  t  you,  major?" 

"I  don't  understand  any  thing  about  it,"  said 
Rucker,  "you  must  go  with  me." 

Mr.  Johnson's  knees  smote  one  another,  and  in 


tremulous  accents  he  besought  Major  Rucker  to  per- 
mit him  to  send  for  the  old  family  Bible.  This  was 
agreed  to.  In  the  meantime  Rucker  and  his  new  levy 
proceeded  to  Colonel  Blake's  headquarters.  By  the 
time  they  reached  Knoxville,  Rucker  became  satis- 
fied that  his  follower  was  not  less  than  three-score 
years  and  ten.  The  widower's  hair  dye  was  washed 
away,  his  false  teeth  had  been  removed,  his  form  was 
bent  by  the  immense  pressure  of  mental  anxiety. 

Colonel  Blake  wished  to  know  why  this  antedilu- 
vian had  been  brought  to  him  ;  but  so  complete  had 
been  the  metamorphis  of  the  gay  widower  that  even 
Rucker  blushed  when  he  looked  upon  him. 

The  family  Bible  came,  and  there  it  was,  written  in 
the  faded  scrawl  of  Mr.  Johnson's  grandmother : 

"Silus  Johnsing,  born  in  Bunkuta,  Nawth  Caliny, 
Anny  Dominny  1783." 


An  old  soldier  writes :  I  enjoyed  the  war  songs  in 
Salmagundi  of  the  July  number  of  the  Bivouac; 
they  were  pleasant  echoes  from  days  that  had  much 
of  brightness  in  them.  I  recall  portions  of  one  or  two 
that  were  not  included  in  that  article,  which  may  be 
of  equal  interest  to  some  of  those  who  heard  them  as 
I  did  in  camp,  and  frequently  on  the  long  and  weary 
march.  A  favorite  with  the  Kentucky  troops,  with 
whom  I  served,  was  something  like  this : 

"  If  ever  I  get  out  of  this  war, 

And  Lincoln's  men  don't  find  me, 
I'll  make  my  way  to  Old  Kentuck', 
And  the  girl  I  left  behind  me." 

When  in  a  particularly  patriotic  mood,  another 
favorite  was: 

"Then  we'll  march,  march,  march, 
To  the  music  of  the  drum  ; 
We'll  have  our  rights — 
We'll  fight  for  them, 
And  our  Old  Kentucky  home." 

There  was  a  strong  tendency  among  the  soldiers  to 
criticise  unlucky  commanders  of  our  army,  and  after 
the  unfortunate  campaign  of  General  Hood  in  Ten- 
nessee he  was  the  recipient  of  much  criticism,  the 
major  part  of  which,  I  am  persuaded,  never  reached 
his  ears.  The  current  opinion  of  the  army  was  ex- 
pressed as  follows,  in  the  rude  but  pointed  verse  of 
the  camp : 

"  You  may  talk  about  your  Beauregard, 
And  sing  of  General  Lee ; 
But  General  Hood,  of  Texas, 
Played  in  Tennessee." 

The  vigor  which  marked  the  singing  of  this  was  an 
index  to  the  indignation  felt  by  the  army  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Hood.  There 
were  other  popular  outbursts  of  song,  but  the  above 
are  all  that  come  to  me  through  the  mists  of  twenty 
years. 
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OLD  AGE. 


HOW  MAN'S  LEASE  OF  LIFE  MAY  BE 
LENGTHENED. 

The  possibility  of  prolonging  life  has  com- 
manded the  serious  attention  of  eminent  scientists, 
and  the  discovery  of  some  compound  or  elixir 
capable  of  preventing  or  suspending  physical 
decay  has  been,  more  than  once,  confidently 
predicted.  The  practical  thing  to  consider  is, 
however,  the  prolongation  of  life  by  proper  care 
of  the  health,  one  of  the  best  means  of  maintain- 
ing which  is  the  occasional  use  of  Ayer's  Pills. 
S.  C.  Bradburn,  of  Worthington,  Mass.,  says: 
"Ayer's  Pills  are 

THE  BEST 

remedy  for  sick-headache,  arising  from  an  impure 
state  of  the  stomach,  and  are  the  mildest  and  best 
purgative  in  the  world.  They  were  first  recom- 
mended to  me  by  my  mother,  thirty  years  ago." 
Mrs.  J.G.Smith,  Campbelltown,  Ga.,  says:  "I 
have  been  cured  of  Kheumatism,  and  am  now 
enjoying  good  health,  through  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Pills.  I  am  nearly  seventy  years  of  age."  Mark 
Johnson,  Monterey,  Mexico,  says:  "  I  have  used 
Ayer's  Pills  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  I  should  not  now  be  alive  had  it  not 
been  for  these  Pills.  By  using  them  I  have  been 
enabled  to  avoid  the  bilious  diseases  peculiar  to 
this  climate."  J.  V.  Thompson,  Mount  Cross, 
Ya.,  says :  "Ayer's  Pills  gave  me  quick  and 

HAPPY  RELIEF 

from  bilious  and  sick  headaches.  I  have  now 
used  them  for  two  years,  with  increasing  satisfac- 
tion." M.  V.  Watson,  152  State  Street,  Chicago. 
111.,  says:  "One  year  ago  I  was  induced  to  try 
Ayer's  Pills  as  a  remedy  for  Indigestion,  Consti- 
pation, and  Headache,  from  which  I  had  been 
a  great  sufferer.  I  found  the  action  of  these  Pills 
easy,  and  obtained  prompt  relief.  In  coniinuing 
their  use,  a  single  Pill,  taken  after  dinner,  has  been 
all  the  medicine  I  have  required.  Ayer's  Pills 
have  benefited  me  more  than  all  the  medicines 
ever  before  tried."  D.  T.  Summers,  P.  M.,  Way- 
side, Kans.,  says:  "My  wife  suffered  for  several 
years  with  Costiveness  and  Sick-hradache.  She 
was  completely  cured  by  using  Ayer's  Pills." 


THE  COMING  MAN. 

Among  the  many  attainments  which  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  coming  man  to  possess,  will 
be  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  system.  He 
will  also  have  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  Ayer's  Pills  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  system  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  of  their 
power  to  cure  Dyspepsia,  Liver  Complaint,  and 
Sick-headache.  Wm.  Tarrant,  Alexandria,  Ya., 
writes  :  "  Being  a  victim  of  that  horrible  disease, 
Dyspepsia,  I  decided  to  try  Ayer's  Pills.  In  a 
few  days  my  appetite  returned,  and  by  exercising 
a  little  care  in  the  selection  of  my  food,  I  could 
eat  a  hearty  meal  and  not  feel 


I  now  rejoice  in  a  renovated  system,  and  my 
health  is  restored."  John  Slaubaugh,  Eglon,  W. 
Ya..  writes :  "  I  think  very  highly  of  Ayer's  Pills, 
and  use  no  others.  They  cured  me  of  Dyspepsia." 
W.  E.  Quivey,  Jackson,  Mich.,  writes:  "Ayer's 
Pills  are  the  best  thing  I  ever  found  for  Sick- 
headache."  M.  J.  Mead,  Sr.,  Canton,  Ind., 
writes:  "Ayer's  Pills  have  afforded  me  great 
relief  from  Liver  Complaint  of  fifteen  years' 
standing,  and  from  Constipation.    I  was 

TROUBLED 

with  Dizziness,  Indigestion,  oppression  after  eat- 
ing, and  general  Nervous  Prostration.  I  now  feel 
like  a  new  man,  all  owing  to  a  few  boxes  of  Ayer's 
Pills."  John  C.  Bobenreith,  Elgin,  111.,  writes: 
"  I  was  troubled  for  some  months  with  a  disor- 
dered liver,  and  began  to  fear  an  enlargement. 
After  using  only  one  box  of  Ayer's  Pills  I  am 
entirely  cured."  J.  Tabor,  M.D.,  Jefferson,  Penn., 
writes:  !t  I  have  prescribed 

AYER'S  PILLS 

in  cases  of  Dropsy,  as  well  as  for  many  abdomi- 
nal disorders,  and  their  use  has  been  attended  with 
excellent  results." 
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We  refer  by  permission  to  a  few  of  our  patrons:  Cen.  C.  II.  Howard,  Chicago;  <>.  VV.  Nixon,  >j.D.,  Chicago; 
Hon.  Wm.  Prnn  Nixon.  Chicago  ;  F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  Chicago:  Henry  R.  Ptii.es,  M.D..  New  York. 

N.  B.—Our  Oxygen  treatment  is  safely  Rent  any  where  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe,  by  express.  Easy,  plain, 
and  complete  directions  accompany  each,  treatment. 


THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER, 


fcHojpMttoo 


I  PLAN* 

*  *  *  This  marvelous  house  has  been  built  more  than 
300tiniesfromourp!ans;  itisso  irell  plannedth&t  it  affords 
ample  room  even  for  a  large  family.  1st  floor  shown 
above;  on  2d  floor  are  4  bed  rooms  and  in  attic  2  more. 
Plenty  of  Closets.    The  whole  warmed  by  ODe  chimney. 

Large  illustrations  and  full  description  of  the  above 
as  well  as  of  39  other  houses,  ranering  i  n  cost  from  $400  up 
to  $6,500,  maybelound  in  "Shoppell's  Modern  Low- 
Cost  Houses,"  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  showing  also 
how  to  select  sites,  get  loans,  <fec.  Sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  Stamps  taken,  or  send  $1  bill  and  we  willre- 
tnrn  the  chance.  Addreps,  Building  Plan  Association, 
(Mention  this  Paper.)        24  Beekman  St.,  (Box  2702,)  N.  Y, 

JJfWSPAPER  «8fflra3n 

It  contains  lists  of  newspapers  and  estimates 
ofthe  cost  of  advertising.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation he  requires,  while  forhim  who  will 
invest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  so  by  slight  changes  easily  arrived  at  by  cor- 
respondence. 149  editions  have  been  issued. 
Sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  RO  WELL  &  CO., 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
(10 Spruce  St.Printing House  Sq.),  New  York. 


Wesleyan  Female  Institute 


STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 


Opens  September  21, 1885.  One  of  the  First  Schools 
for  Young  Ladies  in  the  United  States.  Surround- 
ings beautiful,  climate  unsurpassed.  Pupils  from  eigh- 
teen States.  Refers  to  one  thousand  pupils  and  patrons. 
TERMS  AMONG  THE  BEST  IN  THE  UNION. 
Board,  English  Course,  Latin,  French,  German,  Music, 
etc.,  for  scholastic  year,  from  September  to  June,  $238. 
For  catalogues  write  to 

Rev.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.D.,  President, 

Staunton,  Virginia. 


36-37 


SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 

OUR  OWN  MAKE,  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches. 


JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 

SENT  free  of  charge. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET, 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 


LOT7ISVILLE,  ZE^TST. 


34-43. 


$1000  REWARD 

1' or  any  machine  hulling  and 
cleaning  fit  for  market  as  much 
Clover  Seed  in  ONE  DAY 
as  the 

VICTOR 
DOUBLE 
HULLER. 

Illustrated  circu 
lar  mailed  free. 

NEWARK 
MACHINE  CO.,  Columbus,  O.  Eu 


THE  VICTOR 


DAY, 

House,  Hagerstown,  Md, 


WORK  SHOPS 

WITHOUT  STEAM  POWER 

BY  USING  OUTFITS  OF 

BARNES'  PAT.  FOOT  POWER 

machinery  can  compete  with 
steam  power.  Sold  on  trial. 
Metal  and  woodworkers  send  for 
prices.  Illustr'd  catalogue  free. 
W.  F.  &.  Jno.  Barnes  Co. 

Rocktord,  111. 
Address  No.  421  Ruby  St. 


BUY  A  RIVER 


Or  what  is  better,  an  ENTERPRISE  WIND  MILL. 

Furnishes  water  for  Stock,  House,  and  Lawns.  Takes  it 
from  Well  or  Spring  and  delivers  just  where,  when,  and 
in  quantity  wanted.  Is  self-acting,  costs  nothing  after 
once  erected.  Full  information  in  our  New  Book  just 
published.    One  copy  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request. 

ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  111. 
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MADAME  HELENE  EDWARDS, 


No.  346  Market  Street,  one  door  above  Fourth  Avenue, 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Madame  Edwards  has  made  arrangements  with  the  New  York  importers  by  which  she  will  receive  WEEKLY  novel- 
ties in  French  Millinery  and  the  Latest  Styles  and  Patterns  lor  Dresses  and  Wraps. 

Ladies  at  a  distance  can  have  a  good  fit  by  measurement.  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  Purchasing  of  all 
kinds  and  no  percentage  charged.   ;  

Cures  sore  and  inflamed  eyes,  eczema,  scrofulous  and  old  sores.  Price.  50  cents 
per  bottle,  at  346  Market  St  ,one  door  above  4th  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


INDIAN  HEALING  LOTION 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


34-37. 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT   AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  C?..N3w  York. 


ALL  RIGHT 

|SeIf-feed  STRAW  & 

HAY  CUTTER 
The  best  in  the  world. 

ie  knife  is  Steel,  and  tempered, and 
is  fastened  to  lever  with  three  bolts, 
and  can  be  easily  taken  off  to  sharpen. 
The  length  of  cut  is  rearulated  by  the 
lever  to  which  the  knife  is  bolted. 
The  higher  the  lever  is  raised,  the 
it  will  cut.    All  are  warranted.    Send  for 
ircular  which  will  be  maiJ°d  FREE. 
INEH'AKK  MACHLVE  CO., Columbus,  O. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac.  

rjhTmacy&co. 

Fourteenth  St.,  Sixth  Ave.,  and  Thirteenth  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY 
GOODS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Our  semi-annual  inventory  is  now  completed, 
and  stock  replenished  with  SEASONABLE 
G  >ODS.  Our  customers  residing-  in  the  COUN- 
TRY, or  those  visiting-  the  MOUNTAINS  or 
SEA-SHORE  can  rely  on  having  their  orders 
by  mail  carefully  executed  and  promptly  ship- 
ped.  OUR  PRICES  are  always  the  lowest. 

R.H.MACY&CO. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac.  

SAVE  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY 

By  using  QUIMBY'S  SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM 
for  PROTECTION  FROM  LIGHTNING.  These 
rods  are  manufactured  and  erected  only  by  the 
subscriber.  They  are  applied  to  buildings  on 
strictly  scientific  principles,  and  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years  have  never  failed  to  afford  com- 
plete protection. 
Circulars  sent  and  orders  promptly  executed. 

EDWARD  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Successor  to  E.  E  Quimby, 

No.  61  College  Place,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


DREW  LADIES'  SEMINARY,  Carmel,  N.Y. 

Healthful,  homelike,  progressive.    Opens  Sept  9  Send 
for  illustrated  circular.        GEO.  CRoSBY  SMITH,  A.M. 
Mention  Southern  Biviouac. 


Gk  «T.  STIVERS, 

DENTIST, 

CORNER  FIFTH  AND  WALNUT, 


PURE  GAS  ADMINISTERED. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

34-37. 
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LYNDON  HALL  SCHOOL  folrJ?eusn<} 


Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

For  catalogues  address 

SAMJELW. 

Mention  Souths  n  Bivouac. 


Rare  advantages. 
BU  .K,  A.M.,  Principal. 


RiVERVIEW  ACADEMY,  po&eoerpks!e 

f"  its  for  any  <  ollege  or  Government  Academy,  For  Busi- 
ness or  Social  Relations.   U.  S.  officer,  detailed  by- 


Secretary 

Rifles. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac 


of  War,  Commandant  Springfield  Cadet 
BISBEE&  AMEN,  Princ'ps. 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ^Tih^lff, 

ipal_  Next  year  begins  September  9th.   For  Cata- 
Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


Pri 

logics  address  the  Principal. 


STAR  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS, 

HARBISON  &  WALKER, 

Cor.  22d  and  Railroad  Sts.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Manufacturers  of  "Benezet"  and  "Clarion" 
Brands  of  FIRE  BRICK.  Blast  Furnaces,  Open 
Hearth  and  other  t^teel  Furnace  Brick  a  spe- 
cialty. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 

Hepburn  Walker,  Chairman.      S.  P.  Harbison,  Treas. 
Jos.  S.  Showers,  Sec'y. 

WOODLAND  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

(LIMITED.) 

Woodland,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  Branch  Office, 
22d  and  Railroad  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Manu- 
facturers of  "Woodland"  Brand  for  Steel  Fur- 
naces of  all  kinds,  Blast  Furnaces  and  Malleable 
Iron  Works.  "Bradford"  Brand  for  Rolling 
Mills,  Glass-houses,  etc.  "Tyrone"  Brand  for 
Hot  last  Stoves,  Stacks,  Cupolas. 
Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 
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Southern  Bivouac. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 


Of  this  Magazine  will  contain  an  account  of  Die  Retreat  of  Gen.  Hood,  by  Maj.  D.  W.  Sanders,  with 
portraits  of  Maj.  Gen.  C.  C.  Walthall,  Brig.  Gen.  D.  H. Reynolds,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  and 
other  distinguished  officers. 

IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  will  also  appear  the  second  paper  on  Bragg's  Campaign  in 
Kentucky  in  1862,  by  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke. 

Gen.  C.  C.  Gilbert,  U.  S.  A.,  will  begin  his  account  of  this  Kentucky  campaign  in  Septem- 
ber, continuing  it  during  October  and  November. 

Dr.  Oswald  will  have  ready  for  the  September  number  the  second  of  his  papers,  entitled  "Our 
Last  Hunting  Grounds,"  the  first  of  which  attracted  such  general  attention. 

In  the  September  number  will  also  appear  the  first  of  Paul  H.  Hayne's  articles  on  Ante-bellum 
Charleston  and  some  of  its  celebrities.  These  articles"  have  been  prepared  with  very  great  care  and  will 
be  well  illustrated. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  biographical  sketch  of  George 
Mason,  by  M.  G.  Ellzey. 

Dr.  W.  "J.  Jones,  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  is  preparing  for  this  Magazine  an  article, 
entitled  Why  Lee  Lost  Gettysburg,  which  will  probably  appear  in  September.  This  paper  deals  with  a 
number  of  points  in  controversy,  and  is  anticipated  with  considerable  interest  by  men  of  both  armies 
as  well  as  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  war  literature. 

In  September  will  be  published  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  by  Gen.  Samuel 
Jones,  G.  S.  A. 

The  publishers  announce  for  an  early  number  of  the  Magazine  an  article  by  Prof.  Charles 
Foster  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on  Southern  Dialect  in  Life  and  Literature. 

Also  a  paper,  by  R.  E.  Frazer,  upon  the  career  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  which  will  be  accom- 
panied by  portrait  illustrations. 

Mr.  John  Duncan  has  in  preparation  an  article  on  the  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  in  Kentucky,  a  study 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds  in  their  best  types.  This  article  will  probably  appear  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Magazine. 

This  is  sufficient  to  indicate  to  those  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this  Magazine  that  the  num- 
bers which  have  already  appeared  are  only  a  promise  of  what  is  preparing  for  the  Bivouac.  The 
encouragement  which  the  publishers  have  received  from  all  sections  of  the  country  is  sufficient  to 
assure  them  that  their  efforts  to  establish  a  representative  literary  magazine  in  the  South  will  not  lack 
appreciation  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

TERMS— 20  cents  a  number.  $2.00  a  year  in  advance.  With  a  club  of  four  [$8.00]  an  extra 
copy  will  be  sent.  Sample  copies  or  back  numbers  can  only  be  furnished  at  the  regular  price,  20 
cents  each.    Send  post-office  money  order  or  registered  letter.  Address 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Publishers  Southern  Bivouac, 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


PATENTS 

a  Patent  is  obtained. 


Examinations  in  regard  to  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions  free  of 
charge,  and  no  charge  made  unless 
Send  for  Circu'ars. 


F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Washington, 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


D.C. 


$50.  REWARD 


be  paid  for  any  GIJAIN  FAN 
ime  size  that  can  clean  and  bag 
as  much  Grain  or  Seed  in  one  day 
as  our  Patent  MONARCH  Grain 
i  and  Seed  Separator  and  Itajrffer, 
i  of  our  Improved  Warehouse  Mill 
Jwith  Equalizer  which  we  offer  cheap, 
ulars  and  Price  List  mailed  free. 
NEWARK  MACHINE  CO,  COLUMBUS.  O. 

Mention  Southern  Biviouac. 

THOMPSON'S  EYE-WATER. 

This  well-known  and  thoroughly  efficient  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  Eye  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  reputa- 
tion has  been  sustained  simply  by  the  merits  of  the  medicine 
itself,  and  not  by  any  puffing  or  extensive  advertising.  The 
many  thousands  who  have  used  it  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Manufactured  only  by  JOHN  L. 
THOMPSON,  SONS  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Price,  25  cents. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 

A  TWO-CENT  STAMP 

Sent  with  your  full  address  to  A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 
General  Passenger  Agrent,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  bring 
to  you  one  of  the  following-named  publications  issued  for  free 
distribution  by  the  Chicago,  Milwuaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 
If  you  desire  to  know  where  to  spend  the  Summer  ask  for  a 
"Guide  to  Summer  Homes"  and  a  copy  of  "Gems  of  the  North- 
west." If  you  think  of  going  to  Omaha,  Denver,  San  Francisco, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  etc.,  ask  for  "A  Tale  of  Nine  Cities." 
These  publications  contain  valuable  information  which  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY, 

Evanston,  111.  Rev.  JOSEPH  CTJMMINGS,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President.  Sixty-three  Professors  and  Instructors, 
and  over  900  students.  Tin:  University  offers  in  its  Academic, 
Collegiate,  Theological, Mfidical,  and  Law  Departments,  and  also 
in  Oratory,  Ai  t,  and  Music  the  highest  educational  advantages 
under  the  most  favorable  influences,  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 
For  catalogues  address  the  President,  or  Prof.  H.  F.  FiSK. 
Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


REAL  ESTATE 

BROKERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

ALABAMA. 

Troy,  R.  W.  Coleman. 

|  Montgomery  Chandler  Bros. 

Montgomery,   Watts  &  Rogers. 

ARKANSAS. 

Hot  Springs,  Geo.  W.  Baxter. 

|  Searcy  Thos.  J.  Rogers. 

i  Wittsburg,   .  .  .-  W.  C.  Malone. 

FLORIDA. 


Leesburg,  J.  N.  Moore. 

Tampa,  F.  J.  La  Penotere. 

Waldo,  Ned.  E.  Farrel. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta  CM.  Laughlin. 

Columbus,  John  Blackmar. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green,  ' .  Cooke  &  Payne. 

Carrollton,  R.  H.  Stanton  &  Co. 

Henderson,  N.  Jorgenson. 

LOUISIANA. 

Opelousas,  Jas.  H.  Houston. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Columbia  E.  W.  Siebels. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga  M.  L.  Chapman. 

Columbia,  lYcKay  &  Figures,  Attorneys. 

Greeneville,  A.  F.  Naff. 

Nashville  '.  Harding  &  Hadley. 

Sweetwater,  W.  Morriss. 

TEXAS 

Austin  '  .  .  .  E.  T.  Eggleston  &  Co. 

Bonham  F.  J.  Abernathy. 

Denison,  J.  T.  Munson. 

Denton,  D.  A.  Robinson  <fe  Co. 

Gainesville  W.  W.  Howeth  &  Bro. 

Galveston,  Samuel  Maas. 

Gatesville  Baines  &  Chrisman. 

Goliad  G.  W.  Merriwether. 

Gonzales,  L.  H.  Planck. 

Jacksboro  Robinson  &  West. 

McKinney,  Jenkins  Si  Wilson. 

Rockdale  »  Tracy  &  Isaacs. 

Waxahachie,   N.  P.  Neal. 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria,  Green  &  Wise. 

Danville,  ■  B.  D.  Carter. 

WEST  VII-GINIA. 

Petroleum,   .  D.  M.  Sharpnack. 


John  P.  Morton  and  Company,  Printers,  Louisvillk,  Ky. 


[Entered  at  Louisville  Post-office  as  second  class  mail  matter.] 


The  entire  contents  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright,  arid  articles  must  not  be  reprinted  without  special  permiaeion. 
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THE  BATTERY. 


CHAKLESTON,  the  Charleston  of 
ante-bellum  times,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in 
America.  It  is  picturesque  still,  al- 
though with  a  more  active  and  busy  ^ 
aspect  than  of  old;  for  the  brave  city  has  risen  like  a 
phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  war  and  desolation.  The 
scars  of  a  terrible  siege  are  being  surely  obliterated; 
ruin  has  given  place  to  prosperity,  and  many  a  mourn- 
ful waste  begins  to  blossom  like  the  rose ! 

But  it  is  of  the  Charleston  of  long  ago — of  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  people  and  society  as  then  existing, 
especially  of  some  of  its  great  representative  men — 
that  I  now  desire  to  write.  A  brief  preliminary  resume  of  its  earlier  history,  and  as  brief 
mention  of  a  few  noteworthy  localities,  may  not  be  amiss. 

Between  the  years  1672  and  1677,  the  English  colonists,  who  under  William  Sayle  had 
Vol.  I. — 13. 
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endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  settle  at  Port 
Royal,  removed  to  that  neck  of  land  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Kiawah  and  Etiwan,  now 
known  as  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  and 
there  laid  the  original  foundations  of  Charles- 
Town* 

John  Jacques  Rousseau,  in  his  "Confessions," 
asserts  that  his  uncle  "  superintended  the  build- 
ing of  Charles-Tcwn,  of  which  he  gave  a  plan !" 
He  says,  "Mon  oncle  Bernard  etait  clepuis  quel- 
ques  annees  passe  dans  la  Caroline  pour  y 
/aire  batir  la  ville  de  Charles  -  Town  dont  il 
avait  donne  le  plan."  But  Jacques  is  in  error. 
His  kinsman  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  plan- 
ning" or  "building"  of  the  settlement,  but  by 
an  act  of  the  "General  Assembly,"  passed  in 
1736,  "Monsieur  Gabriel  Bernard  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  for  the  repairing  of 
the  old  and  erecting  of  new  fortifications." 
His  efforts  commenced  and  ended  in  this 
direction. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charles-Town  were  of 
different  classes  as  to  social  standing,  politics, 
and  religion.  Of  course  they  quarreled,  as 
men  will  do  under  such  circumstances,  despite 
the  fact  that  harmony  was  absolutely  needful, 
not  merely  for  their  comfort,  but  safety.  They 
were  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  and  re- 
peated conflicts  occurred,  of  which  the  two 
most  destructive  were  the  wars  of  1712  and 
1715. 

Fortunately  for  the  colonists  at  the  latter 
period,  they  were  governed  by  Charles  Craven, 
the  Lord  Palatine,  a  man  of  vast  and  sagacious 
energy,  in  default  of  whose  well-executed  plans, 
not  only  the  town,  but  the  whole  province 
would  probably  have  been  annihilated  through 
the  fury  of  the  Yemassees,  aided  by  a  combina- 
tion of  tribes  from  the  Edistoh  in  Carolina  to 
the  Saint  John's  in  Florida. 

En  passant,  I  remember  a  characteristic  an- 
ecdote of  Lord  Craven,  which  William  Gil- 
more  Simms  used  to  relate,  as  handed  down 
by  tradition. 

His  lordship  had  been  appointed  the  guardian 
of  a  dissipated  and  insubordinate  nephew,  who 
it  seems  upon  a  Sunday  morning,  just  after  the 
church  services  in  Charles-Town  were  over, 
publicly  confronted  his  uncle,  and  accused  him^ 
without  a  shadow  of  justice,  of  having  admin- 
istered his  (the  nephew's)  estate  in  a  fraudu- 
lent manner. 

Scarcely  allowing  his  kinsman  and  elder 

*A  temporary  settlement  had  been  made  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Ashley,  but  the  site  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient. 


leisure  for  reply,  he  attacked  him  sword  in 
hand.  The  times  were  such  that  the  Lord 
Palatine  also  wore  a  sword.  There  was  a 
moment's  rapid  play  of  carte  and  tierce,  when 
the  younger  found  himself  disarmed.  Hav- 
ing mastered  his  antagonist's  rapier,  Craven 
coolly  proceeded  to  break  the  weapon  across 
his  knee. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "there  are  two  things  I  am 
striving  not  to  forget:  firstly,  that  I  am  a 
Christian  professor,  juet  come  from  Christian 
worship;  and  secondly,  that  you  are,  most 
unfortunately  for  me,  my  sister's  son!  Out- 
rage me  thus  again,  and  my  memory  on  both 
points  may  prove  defective." 

It  is  said  that,  driven  wild  by  rage  and 
mortification,  the  young  man  passed  into  the 
Indian  country  and,  disguised  as  a  savage, 
fought  and  died  with  the  Yemassees,  warring 
against  his  own  people. 

After  the  subjugation  of  the  Aborigines 
Charles -Town  steadily  advanced  in  popula- 
tion and  prosperity.  At  the  close  of  the  colo- 
nial epoch  the  people  were  not  only  blessed 
with  plenty,  but  were  noted  for  hospitality, 
intelligence,  and  courtesy. 

A  glimpse  of  the  fascinations  of  their  soci- 
ety, as  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  the  ladies, 
is  furnished  us  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
In  the  correspondence  of  Thomas  Chatterton 
there  is  a  letter,  dated  March  6,  1768,  mailed 
from  Bristol,  England,  addressed  to  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  named  Baker,  who,  for 
some  reason  of  business  or  pleasure,  had  vis- 
ited the  southern  American  Colonies: 

"I  am  glad  to  hear,"  writes  the  youthful 
poet,  then  sixteen,  "that  you  so  hugely  ap- 
prove of  the  ladies  in  Charlestown,  and  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment  of  includ- 
ing me  in  your  evident  happiness." 

Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  came  to 
the  South  in  1773,  and  his  enthusiastic  picture 
of  the  growing  metropolis  of  Carolina  shows 
how  gay  and  opulent  the  place  must  have 
been : 

"Charles-Town,"  he  tells  us,  "makes  a  most 
beautiful  appearance  as  you  come  up  to  it, 
and  in  many  respects  a  magnificent  one.  .  .  . 
I  can  only  say  in  general  that  in  splendor  of 
buildings,  decorations,  equipages,  commerce, 
shipping,  etc.,  it  far  surpasses  all  I  ever  saio 
or  even  expected  to  see  in  America!  .  .  .  All 
seems  at  present  to  be  prosperity  and  great 
state  in  every  thing,  with  much  gayety  and 
dissipation.  .  .  .  There  being  but  one  chief 
place  of  trade,  its  increase  is  amazingly  rapid. 
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The  stories  you  are  every  where  told  of  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  lands  seem  romantic,  but 
I  was  assured  that  they  were  facts!" 

Upon  the  Revolutionary  fortunes  of  Charles- 
Town,  with  all  their  startling  vicissitudes,  the 
standard  records  are  in  the  main  sufficiently 
explicit. 

In  1783  the  city  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  under  the  name  of 
Charleston,  and  divided  into  thirteen  wards.* 
As  it  gradually  developed  in  size  and  com- 
mercial importance  a  number  of  handsome 
edifices,  public  and  private,  were  erected — 
many  in  a  style  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate. 

It  might  not  inaptly  be  called  a  City  of 
Churches,  from  the  number  and  elegance  of 
these  sacred  buildings.  The  oldest  of  them, 
St.  Michael's,  is  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  America,  perhaps 
in  the  world ! 

Tor  more  than  half  a  century  previous  to 
secession,  Charlestonians  were  justty  proud  of 
their  "  Battery,"  so-called  originally,  because 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  of  1812,  fifteen 
guns  of  large  caliber  were  mounted  along  a 
portion  of  its  line  fronting  the  harbor.  It 
now  embraces  a  sea-wall  fifteen  hundred  feet 
in  length,  unsurpassed  by  any  public  promen- 
ade in  the  Union. 

Thence,  one  glances  over  a  breadth  of  historic 
waters,  broken  in  the  not  remote  distance  by 
the  ruins  of  immortal  Sumter,  or  southward 
across  the  river-bend  in  the  direction  of  some 
of  those  "palm-crowned  isles,"  within  whose 


*On  the  13th  of  August,  1883,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  this  incorporation  was  celebrated  in 
Charleston  with  appropriate  and  imposing  ceremo- 
nials. In  the  "  City  Hall,"  renewed,  rejuvenated, 
almost  rebuilt,  busts  were  unvailed  of  Hayne  and 
Pettigru,  and  likewise  a  handsome  oil  portait  of 
Wm.  Enston,  one  of  the  city's  merchant  princes  and 
benefactors.  The  Hon.  Wm.  Ashmead  Courtenay, 
Mayor,  delivered  a  centennial  address,  which  em- 
bodies a  vast  deal  of  new  and  invaluable  material 
of  a  historical,  social,  and  industrial  nature.  Apro- 
pos, it  is  due  to  this  able  and  patriotic  gentleman  to 
say  that  during  his  several  administrations  as  mayor 
he  has  not  only  accomplished  wonders  in  the  way 
of  practical  improvement,  but  has  done  more  than 
would  at  first  have  seemed  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  gather  in  and  preserve  the  scattered 
historical  memorials  of  the  city  and  State,  and  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  "  Council  Chamber"  with  the 
"counterfeit  presentments,"  by  brush  and  chisel,  of 
the  great  men  of  our  illustrious  past,  among  them 
a  portrait,  by  Trumbull,  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try," which,  through  the  good  offices  of  ex-Governor 
Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  restored  to  its 
pristine  clearness  and  beauty. 


"strong  arms"  Timrod  pictured  the  city  as 
"resting"  before  the  decision  of  her  fate  in  the 
tempest  of  shell  and  shot: 

"  While  all  untroubled  in  her  faith,  she  waits 
The  triumph  or  .  .  .  the  tomb!" 

My  own  earliest  recollections  are  associated 
with  the  quiet  streets  and  beautiful  environs 
of  this,  my  native  city.  A  certain  tranquility 
pervaded  even  the  thoroughfares.  Business 
men  of  every  grade,  lawyers,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  appeared  one  and  all  to  be 
bent  upon  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  "festirw 
lente" 

There  were  no  breathless  hurryings  to  and 
fro,  no  frenzied  rushes  around  sharp  corners 
after  "the  shadow  of  a  shilling;"  no  crushing 
of  agonized  mental  limbs,  Laocoon  fashion, 
by  the  venomous  serpent  of  speculation;  and 
yet  a  steadfast,  solid  energy  prevailed,  and  a 
sturdy  independence  besides,  which  showed  a 
sufficiently  practical  acquaintance  with  Mon- 
sieur Rochejacquelin's  philosophical  maxim, 
"  Celui  la  est  la  mieux  servi,  qui  nd  pas  besoin 
de  mettre  les  mains  des  autres  au  bout  de  ses 
bras!" 

In  his  recreations  as  in  his  business,  the  true 
Charlestonian  exhibited  no  feverish  eagerness. 
He  sipped  the  cup  of  enjoyment  with  a  digni- 
fied ease,  and  of  course  a  subtler  relish  than 
was  ever  known  to  attend  the  vulgar  process 
of — guzzling ! 

Society  in  those  days  rested  on  a  basis  of  ar- 
istocracy ;  or,  at  all  events,  birth  and  breeding 
distinctly  took  the  precedence  of  mere  parvenu 
wealth.  Upon  the  thresholds  of  the  haunts  of 
fashion,  the  "Cave  Canem"  of  the  antique 
" vestibulitm"  was  not  the  less  truly  wrought 
because  unembodied  to  the  material  sense! 

The  obtrusive  vulgarian  who  presumed  to 
cross  those  sacred  precincts,  might  well  "be- 
ware of  the  dog!"  no  snarling  cur,  or  savage 
mastiff,  but  a  sleek,  dainty  grayhound  of  fas- 
tidious instincts  ( if  one  may  become,  like  old 
Jacob  Marley,  "flowery  and  figurative"  for  a 
moment),  to  whom  all  coarseness  was  abomi- 
nation, and  the  sharp  white  teeth  of  whose 
sarcasm  could  draw  blood  from  the  toughest 
human  hippopotamus. 

To  strangers  of  the  pushing  Yankee  breed, 
and  not  possessed  of  the  proper  credentials, 
such  exclusiveness  was  equally  offensive  and 
incomprehensible. 

I  recall  an  amusing  case  in  point:  Far  back 
in  the  'fifties,  there  came  to  Charleston  a  North- 
ern virgin  of  uncertain  age  and  advanced  ideas! 
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She  advocated  a  trinity  of  isms — female  eman- 
cipation-ism, socialism,  and  abolition-ism/ 

Eschewing  all  attempts  at  public  lecturing, 
she  made  a  gallant  and  persevering  raid,  firstly 
upon  the  community  at  large,  buttonholing 
(metaphorically)  every  man,  especially  every 
clergyman  whose  acquaintance  she  could  form, 
and  secondly,  she  endeavored,  by  a  sudden  and 
determined  onslaught,  to  carry  the  inmost  re- 
serves of  the  "  haute  noblesse  !  " 

One  who  witnessed  the  assault  informed  me 
that  he  could  not  but  admire  that  indomitable 
spinster's  pluck ! 

Needless  to  say,  she  was  routed  in  the  end. 
Only  fancy  a  female  "  encyclopedist "  preaching 
Rousseau  and  communism  to  the  stately  dames 
of  St.  Germains!  Boiling  over  with  indigna- 
tion, the  discomfited  but  not  to  be  silenced 
propagandist  invoked  the  aid  of  the  press. 

Charleston  society,  yes,  every  thing  Charles- 
tonian,  was  handed  over  to  the  vengeance  of 
her  gods. 

Pride  must  have  a  fall.  Purple  and  fine 
linen  must  be  consumed  in  the  avenging  flame. 
Delicate  exclusiveness  must  be  humiliated! 

Oh!  enthusiastic,  if  deluded  Sibyl!  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  you  lived  to  see 
the  day  of  your  coveted  vengeance! 

If  so,  how  jubilantly  your  "pcean"  must  have 
blended  with  the  rapture  of  those  who  gloated 
over  the  ruin  of  our  fair  "City  by  the  Sea !" 

It  has  grown  into  a  habit  among  too  many 
of  the  periodical  writers  of  our  day  to  elevate 
"  the  New  South  "  at  the  expense  of  the  "  Old  " 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  literary  and  intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 

They  are  not  content  to  represent  this  sec- 
tion as  undergoing,  in  their  opinion,  a  sort  of 
esthetic  11  renaissance"  but  declare  that  for  the 
first  time  may  we  really  claim  to  have  any 
genuine  culture  whatsoever. 

Let  me  say  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  bluff 
old  English  lexicographer,  "Free  your  minds, 
gentlemen,  from  cant." 

It  is  in  truth  demonstrable  that  during  the 
slavery  regime  the  highest  classes  of  our 
planters  and  professional  men  were  possessed 
of  a  wide,  elegant,  and  often  profound  culture. 

There  may  have  been  comparatively  few 
professional  authors,  but  what  then  ?  Is  there 
no  other  literature  than  that  which  "wreaks 
itself  upon  expression  "  between  the  covers  of 
published  books — no  other  culture  than  that 
embodied  in  "  MSS."  and  printers'  "copy?" 

The  literateurs  and  scholars  of  the  Old  South 
bestowed  lavishly  the  wealth  of  their  talents 


and  acquirements — the  latter,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, being  often  of  the  highest  order,  as  the 
result  of  laborious  study  at  Gottingen,  Heidel- 
berg, Edinboro',  and  various  other  centers  of 
European  education,  upon  the  society  which 
they  led,  molded,  and  adorned. 

The  entire  mental  and  moral  atmosphere 
about  them  was  penetrated  and  made  genial 
by  the  noble  influence  of  their  disciplined  in- 
tellectuality, as  the  material  atmosphere  is 
warmed  and  irradiated  by  the  sun. 
*       *       *       *-       *       *       *       *  * 

That  a  considerable  number  of  vigorous  and 
brilliant  authors — some  of  genius,  even — have 
arisen  among  us  since  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  is  a  subject  for  cordial  congratulation;  but 
surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  establishment 
or  increase  of  their  fame  that  a  class  of  servile 
paragraphists,  who  occupy  toward  certain  so- 
called  Northern  "authorities"  (?)  the  same 
cringing  attitude  once  held  by  the  Roman 
"umbra"  toward  his  patron,  should  profess  to 
find  the  whole  department  of  Southern  ante- 
bellum  literature  a  desert  of  antiquated  rubbish, 
with  nothing  of  permanent  beauty  or  power 
from  dismal  Dan  to  barren  Beersheba. 

And  now  I  shall  outline  the  lives,  and  briefly 
analyze  the  genius  and  characters  of  certain 
illustrious  Charlestonians;  men  who  not  only 
reflected  honor  upon  their  own  city,  but  upon 
the  nation  itself. 

Hugh  Swinton  Legare  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton on  the  22d  of  January,  1797.  His  father 
was  of  Huguenot  "strain,"  while  his  mother 
belonged  to  the  historic  family  of  the  Scotch 
Swinton s,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  the  "  Bor- 
der," the  "  Marches,"  and  the  "  Debatable  land." 
He  naturally  combined,  therefore,  in  his  tem- 
perament and  intellectual  constitution  the 
qualities  of  French  ardor  toned  down  by  Scot- 
tish reticence  and  reserve.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  an  infant,  the  sole  management 
of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother. 
She  was  fitted  for  the  task,  having  been  a 
woman  of  unusual  cleverness,  information,  and 
wise  firmness  of  will.  Up  to  his  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  her  son  was  so  vigorous  that  he 
promised  to  develop  a  physique  that  might  al- 
most have  rivaled  the  strength  of  his  noted 
progenitor,  stout  Sir  Alan  Swinton  himself,  to 
whom  Walter  Scott  thus  refers  in  "Halidon 
Hill": 

"  There  needed  not  to  blazen  forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burgonet  the  sable  Boar 
Chained  to  the  gnarled  oak,  nor  his  proud  step, 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace, 
Which  only  he  of  Scotland's  realm  can  wield." 
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But  unfortunately,  about  this  period,  Hugh 
was  inoculated  with  the  smallpox.  The  arti- 
ficial virus  poisoned  his  whole  system.  Re- 
covering after  months  of  anguish,  it  was  found 
that  the  disease  had  arrested  the  growth  of  his 
lower  limbs.  For  the  next  eight  years  he 
gained  but  little  in  height.  Then,  as  if  some 
wand  of  enchantment  had  touched  him,  the 
lad  shot  up  with  amazing  rapidity,  only  it  was 
the  upper  part  of  his  person  that  attained  its 
just  proportions;  so  that  finally  he  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  whose  magnificent  torso 
seemed  to  mock  the  imperfection  of  the  lower 
members!  I  mention  the  fact  of  this  partial 
deformity,  because  it  embittered  Legare's  whole 
existence,  made  him  often  melancholy  and 
morbid,  and  sadly  interfered — not  "per  neces- 
sitate rei,"  but  through  the  operation  of  his 
own  exaggerated  view  of  his  misfortune — with 
his  domestic  happiness  and  tranquil  settlement 
in  life. 

Debarred  from  the  sports  of  childhood,  the 
afflicted- lad  turned  to  books  for  consolation, 
and  made  such  admirable  progress  in  learning 
that  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  matriculated 
at  the  State  College,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Three  years  afterward  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors — having  not  only  mastered  the 
ordinary  "curriculum,"  but  passed  far  beyond 
it.  From  Columbia  he  repaired  to  his  mother's 
home  in  Charleston.  There  he  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  at  once  into  the  society  of  his 
elders,  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Press.  The  atmos- 
phere was  congenial,  and  Charleston  became 
the  center  of  his  chief  personal  attachments. 
No  youthful  Greek  aspirant  in  ancient  philos- 
ophy, poetry,  or  art,  ever  turned  to  the  "  City 
of  the  Violet  Crown"  with  more  enthusiastic 
devotion  or  a  deeper  desire  to  win  its  favorable 
judgment! 

For  some  time  he  studied  the  "  rationale  of 
jurisprudence,"  and  then  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
going  first  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  the  modern  languages,  and  also  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  Continental  politics.  Instituting 
careful  inquiries  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
the  British  and  Continental  law  schools,  he 
finally  decided  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Ed- 
inburgh. 

The  Scotch  capital  then  deserved  its  name 
of  "  the  modern  Athens  "!  It  could  boast  of  a 
literary  galaxy  such  as  the  world  has  seldom 
seen,  and  among  the  lights  of  the  "civil  law" 
were  Leslie,  Brown,  Playfair,  and  Murray. 

Legare's  special  professor,  however,  in  this 


department,  was  Irving,  a  person  of  more 
pedantry  than  profundity. 

One  morning  it  chanced  that,  while  Legare 
was  up  for  examination  ( the  class-room  busi- 
ness, by  the  way,  being  conducted  in  Latin), 
the  professor  took  exception  to  his  rendering 
of  a  crabbed  passage  in  "  the  Institutes."  As- 
sured that  he  was  right,  the  young  man  main- 
tained his  opinion,  at  first  very  moderately;  but 
his  teacher  became  so  dogmatic  and  overbear- 
ing that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  oppose  him 
a  V  outrance!  In  fact  he  illustrated  his  points 
by  a  display  of  learning  so  profound  that 
class  and  teacher  were  both  confounded,  the 
latter  exhibiting  no  little  discomfiture,  which 
he  tried  to  conceal  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  oral 
controversy,  transferring  subsequently  his  own 
arguments  to  writing ! 

In  1820  Legare  returned  to  South  Carolina. 
Formally  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  with  a  bril- 
liant reputation  for  ability  and  culture,  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  specified  was  elected  to 
the  Lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  for  its  biennial  term,  viz.,  from 
1820  to  1822.  For  more  than  a  year  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  routine  of  legislative 
business,  but  at  the  end  of  his  second  session, 
some  favorable  opportunities  occurring,  he 
proved  the  great  powers  he  possessed,  flashing 
out  in  debate  with  that  peculiar  eloquence  of 
imagination  and  logic  in  which  he  subsequently 
excelled ! 

In -1823  Legare  became  a  prominent  advo- 
cate at  the  Charleston  bar.  There  were  "  giants 
in  those  days"  against  whom  he  had  to  con- 
tend. And  he  contended  so  ably,  that  despite 
some  peculiar  difficulties  which  seem  to  have 
arisen  in  the  idea  that  he  had  over-refined 
and  subtleized  his  mind  by  too  much  study 
("Heaven  save  the  mark!"),  Legare  surely 
won  his  way  to  a  splendid  reputation,  although 
it  was  a  reputation  disproportionate  to  its  legal 
[pecuniary)  rewards !" 

In  1824  he  again  appeared  in  the  State  leg- 
islature— this  time  as  a  representative  of  the 
city  of  Charleston.  He  now  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  all  debates  of  any  importance. 
One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  speech  of  the 
session,  was  delivered  by  him  in  support  of  the 
famous  resolutions,  "  Anti-Bank,  anti-Internal 
Improvement,  and  anti-Tariff"  introduced  by 
Judge  William  Smith.  Yet,  while  going  to 
the  full  length  of  the  Judge's  resolutions  (in 
accordance  with  his  own  views  as  a  strict  con- 
structionist of  the  United  States  Constitution), 
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Legare  never  contemplated  the  extreme  and,  as 
he  deemed  them,  dangerous  measures  of  nulli- 
fication ! 

In  1825  a  movement  of  a  politico-literary 
kind  took  place  in  Charleston;  the  establish- 
ment, namely,  of  the  "  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view" as  an  "  organ  of  anti-consolidation  and 
a  general  exponent  of  Southern  scholarship." 

Legare  became  its  editor.  He  gathered  about 
him  a  brilliant  corps  of  ucollaborateurs"  and  for 
some  years  his  Review  was  incomparably  the 
ablest  periodical  of  its  class  in  America !  It  was 
so  pronounced  by  high  European  authority; 
and,  verily,  it  might  enlighten  the  purblind 
criticasters  of  to-day,  who  talk  of  ante-bellum, 
ignorance  of  the  South,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  authors  who  figure  in  its  pages. 

Of  Legare's  own  contributions,  embracing  a 
vast  variety  of  important  topics,  especially 
noteworthy  are  his  noble  treatises  upon  "De- 
mosthenes," and  "The  Origin,  History,  and 
Influence  of  Roman  Legislation."  ....  In 
the  course  of  years  a  growing  practice  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  the  management  of  the 
Quarterly. 

About  1830  he  was  chosen  Attorney-General 
of  the  State.  Those  who  elected  him  (and  this 
fact  is  significant)  were  members  of  a  party 
whose  measures  he  had  steadily  combated ! 
But  his  genius  carried  every  thing  before  it. 
Summoned  professionally  to  argue  an  impor- 
tant case  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Washington  (D.  O),  his  success  was  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  procure  him  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Livingstone  (the  then  Secretary  of  State).  A 
formal  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  it  was  through  Livingstone's  influence 
that  Legare  was  appointed  "  Charge  d  Affaires" 
at  the  Court  of  Brussels   His  diplo- 

matic duties  were  by  no  means  onerous,  but 
such  as  they  were  he  discharged  them  in  a  per- 
fect manner.  By  Leopold,  his  Queen,  and  the 
whole  court,  Legare  was  warmly  esteemed. 

He  came  home  in  1837,  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion, and  readily  elected  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  from  Charleston,  for  the  term  com- 
mencing with  the  first  year  of  Van  Buren's 
administration. 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  convened  in 
September  to  provide  for  a  terrible  financial 
crisis.  Legare's  speech  on  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Sub-treasury"  took  captive  the  "House"  and 
dazzled  the  country. 

Other  speeches  of  equal  force,  upon  topics 

of  vital   interest,   followed   Through 

some  party  trickery,  however,    Legare  was 


thrown  out,  at  the  next  Carolina  election,  and 
he  did  not  again  appear  as  a  politician  until 

the  great  canvass  of  1840   President 

Harrison  dying  only  a  month  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  oflice,  his  Cabinet  resigned. 
This  led  to  the  selection  of  Legare  as  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States. 

President  Tyler's  administration  was  excep- 
tionally unpopular.  Somebody  figuratively 
observed  that  it  "possessed  the  upas  power  of 
blighting  every  reputation  which  approached 
its  shadow!"  Legare,  at  all  events,  escaped 
this  poisonous  influence.  He  steadily  rose  in 
fame.  Webster  withdrawing  from  the  Cab- 
inet, the  onerous  duties  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  confided  to  Legare,  ad  interim. 
The  accumulated  labors  were  too  much.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  1843,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Boston,  in  company  with  the  President,  he 
was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  "visceral  de- 
rangement. "  From  the  hotel  he  was  carried 
to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Prof.  George  Tick- 
nor.  There,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  inst., 
after  some  days  of  horrible  suffering,  he  died 
quietly,  resignedly,  his  last  faintly -muttered 
words  referring  to  Carolina  and  the  only  one 
of  his  beloved  sisters  who  survived  him. 

Thus  perished,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  in 
the  very  flush  and  noonday  of  his  reputation 
and  intellectual  strength,  this  wise  statesman, 
profound  scholar,  and  accomplished  advocate. 
With  somewhat  of  the  capacious  and  uplifting 
spell  of  the  poet,  he  was  endowed  with  the 
minutest  penetration  of  the  philosopher.  In- 
deed, it  does  not  appear  extravagant  to  say  of 
his  mind,  as  Macaulay  has  said  of  the  mind  of 
Bacon,  "  It  resembled  the  tent  which  the  fairy 
Paribanou  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed;  fold  it, 
and  it  was  a  toy  for  a  lady's  hand;  spread  it, 
and  the  armies  of  powerful  sultans  •  might 
repose  beneath  its  shade." 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  will  accuse  me  of 
partiality  when  I  aflirm  that  although  among 
the  noted  Charlestonians  of  a  past  generation 
there  may  have  been  some  whose  genius 
equaled  or  even  excelled  that  of  Robert  Young 
Hayne,  yet  not  one  of  them  could  claim  in 
his  day  to  be  so  universally  beloved! 

In  this  particular — a  power  to  command  the 
respectful,  trusting  affection  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens of  all  political  parties — Hayne  occupies 
a  position  as  unique  as  it  is  beautiful. 

He  was  born  of  a  distinguished  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  stock  in  the  parish  of  St. 
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Paul's,  Colleton  District,  S.  C,  upon  the  10th 
of  November,  1791.  Like  Legare,  he  had 
Huguenot  blood  in  his  veins,  but  derived  from 
the  "distaff  side"  of  the  house,  his  father  be- 
ing of  direct  English  descent.  One  of  a  large 
family,  impoverished  by  the  generous  folly  of 
his  father  in  "standing  security"  for  a  friend, 
he  found  himself  compelled,  after  a  simply 
academic  —  not  a  university  —  education,  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  practical  life  at  the 
age  of  seventeen !  Studying  law  in  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Langdon  Cheves,  his  unusual  in- 
dustry and  ardor  insured  his  admission  to  the 
bar  before  he  was  twenty-one. 

Owing  to  a  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances most  of  the  immense  practice  of  the 
Cheves  firm  passed  at  once  into  his  hands. 
From  that  period  to  the  time  of  his  decease 
his  career  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 
of  professional  and  political  successes.  Firstly 
as  a  prosperous  advocate  in  private  causes, 
then  as  State  legislator,  Attorney  -  General, 
Senator  in  Congress,  Governor  of  Carolina  at 
a  crisis  of  fearful  peril,  and  the  indomitable 
promoter  of  a  system  of  railroad  communica- 
tion with  the  far  West.  As  a  lawyer  Hayne's 
three  strongest  points  were,  the  logical  clear- 
ness and  fullness  of  the  statement  of  his  cases 
to  the  court;  his  peculiar  manner  of  examin- 
ing witnesses,  "which,"  says  a  contemporary 
of  eminence,  "  displayed  the  happy  faculty  of 
conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  person  under 
examination,  even  though  prejudiced  against 
his  client";  and  lastly  his  consummate  orator- 
ical skill  in  appealing  to  a  jury.  Impassioned 
and  ardent  by  nature,  his  self-control  was 
wonderful. 

Now,  these  great  qualities  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
that  is  to  say,  a  logical  precision  which  never 
descended  to  useless  and  fastidious  technique,  a 
persuasive  charm,  not  of  mere  manner  but  of 
intellectual  processes,  and  a  subtle  spiritual 
comprehension  of  the  attitude  of  other  minds, 
and  the  fervor  of  an  elocutionary  power, 
disciplined  and  irresistible — these  never  failed 
him,  however  sudden  and  unexpected  the  call 
upon  their  resources. 

In  the  balance  of  faculties,  regulated  always 
by  practical  wisdom,  in  the  remarkable  quick- 
ness with  which  he  comprehended  an  exigency 
and  provided  the  proper  remedy,  in  a  masterful 
command  of  his  own  passions,  and  consequent 
superiority  to  the  passions  of  others,  he  was, 
indeed,  a  born  ruler  of  men. 

It  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 


that  Hayne's  chief  political  triumphs  were 
won.  He  scored  his  first  great  success  in  his 
speech  against  the  Tariff  bill  of  1824,  the 
initial  speech  of  a  series  of  arguments,  illustra- 
tive facts,  and  logical  deductions  against  the 
"protective  system,"  which  rose  to  so  eloquent 
a  height  in  his  denunciation  of  the  subsequent 
and,  as  he  regarded  them,  the  still  more  griev- 
ous tariffs  of  1828  and  1832. 

But  the  congressional  debate  which  procured 
for  Hayne  a  wide  and  permanent  national  re- 
nown, was  the  well-known  controversy  with 
Daniel  Webster,  originating  in  "  Foot's  resolu- 
tions" concerning  the  public  lands.  Any  one 
who  studies  the  political  text-books  of  the 
North,  as  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  forty  years,  will  observe  that  the  authors 
of  a  number  of  these  not  specially  veracious 
productions,  when  referring  to  this  debate, 
generally  conclude,  in  quite  an  11  ex  cathedra" 
tone,  to  the  effect  that  Hayne  was  not  only 
worsted  by  his  colossal  adversary,  but  abolished, 
annihilated,  left  without  a  single  constitutional 
spar  or  plank  whereon  he  might  float  to  land 
from  the  "mare  tenebrarum"  of  a  ruinous,  en- 
gulfing defeat. 

Fortunately,  touching  this  debate,  the  full 
records  exist  from  which  a  fair  estimate  of  its 
character  may  be  formed.  One  thing  is  assured, 
whatever  opinion  as  to  the  issue  of  the  argu- 
ment may  be  reached  by  different  individuals, 
the  entire  controversy  (conducted  with  studi- 
ous courtesy  on  both  sides)  must  be  pronounced 
one  of  the  mOst  memorable  and  splendidly  con- 
tested debates  which  the  annals  of  American 
eloquence  can  furnish. 

Three  years  after,  those  long  brooding  clouds 
of  political  trouble,  originating  in  the  "tariff" 
and  kindred  questions,  grew  so  black  and 
threatening  that  Hayne  left  the  Senate  and  re- 
paired homeward. 

Chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Convention, 
and  elected  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  distinguished  citizens,  Hayne  re- 
ported the  "  Ordinance  of  Nullification,"  "  pre- 
ceded by  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  followed  by  addresses  to  the  people 
of  the  State  and  United  States  respectively." 

Almost  directly  upon  the  passage  of  this 
"  ordinance  "  Hayne  was  elected  chief  magis- 
trate of  Carolina.  He  was  a  brave  man — 
none  braver,  physically  and  morally — but  I 
fancy,  nevertheless,  that  a  temporary  shiver 
passed  over  those  iron  nerves  when  he  contem- 
plated the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his 
official  position. 
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His  "inaugural"  address  was  characteristic- 
ally forcible  and  impassioned.  He  reviewed 
in  rapid,  fiery  phrases  all  the  important  ques- 
tions at  issue.  The  appeals  to  his  own  people 
glow  with  a  Demosthenic  ardor,  a  vigor  of  sin- 
cere purpose. 

William  C.  Preston,  who  was  present  at  the 
delivery  of  this  address,  declares,  "Never  have 
I  listened  to  so  successful  a  display  of  elo- 
quence. It  inspired  the  hearers  with  irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm.  I  myself  was  agitated  and 
subdued  under  its  influence;  many  wept  from 
excitement,  and  all,  without  distinction  of  party, 
were  borne  away  and  entranced  by  the  magic 
powers  of  the  speaker. 

Great  events  now  rushed  pell-mell,  as  it 
were,  upon  each  other. 

President  Jackson,  siding  with  the  consol- 
idationists,  issued  a  furious  "Proclamation," 
threatening  South  Carolina  with  military  coer- 
cion. Old  Hickory's  temper  was  well  known. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  stopped  by  any  trifling 
impediments  in  the  way  of  supposed  or  real 
constitutional  privileges.  An  autocrat  by  na- 
ture, his  military  and  civic  triumphs  had 
turned  the  iron  in  his  blood  to  something 
harder  still. 

Of  course,  his  "  Proclamation  "  proved  suffi- 
ciently terrifying.  It  reached  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  while  the  legislature  was  in  session, 
and  was  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Eelations.  Hayne  was  asked  to  undertake  an 
oflicial  reply.  He  consented,  and  the  result 
was  the  issue  of  a  counter  proclamation  "in  as 
little  time  as  was  necessary  for  the  mere  pen- 
manship," a  document  of  wonderful  dignity  and 
calm  logic,  but  so  rife  with  a  high,  indomitable 
spirit,  that,  in  the  language  of  George  McDuffie, 
it  "aroused  the  loftiest  feelings  of  the  country." 
Its  effect  in  "Washington  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  bewildering. 

As  may  be  readily  conjectured,  Jackson  was 
all  agog  for  immediate  war,  but  even  "Demo- 
cratic kings"  must  pay  some  heed,  now  and 
then,  to  their  soberer  advisers,  and  "  halte  la" 
passed  along  the  lines  of  cabinet  officials  when 
their  chief  talked  of  "villainous  saltpetre,"  and 
in  the  tone  of  "la  petite  Vengeance'''' — that  ten- 
der friend  of  Madame  Defarge — hissed  out  as 
a  benevolent  finality,  "Extermination!"  And 
now,  while  this  sword  of  a  political  Damocles 
hung  over  his  State  and  city;  while  his  people 
were  themselves  divided,  and  the  threat  of  in- 
vasion from  without  was  echoed  by  the  cry  of 
a  more  fatal  strife  within,  Hayne  steeled  him- 
self for  the  dreadful  trials  at  hand;  determined 


to  do  his  duty,  as  he  interpreted  it,  under  all 
conditions,  and  in  the  face  of  every  conceivable 
obstacle. 

Charleston  fumed  and  muttered  like  a  vol- 
cano upon  the  eve  of  eruption !  The  party  of 
"Unionists,"  although  in  a  minority,  were 
powerful,  earnest,  and  determined. 

Many  a  "house  was  divided  against  itself;" 
sons  carrying  the  cockade  of  "Nullification," 
while  their  fathers  bore  uncompromisingly  the 
badge  of  the  Union.  Brother  warred  against 
brother ;  old  friends  and  comrades,  never  alien- 
ated before,  passed  by  each  other  with  a  cold 
nod,  or  worse,  a  glance  of  deadly  animosity. 

The  whole  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
anger  and  passion  and  bitterness.  Every 
man  was  on  the  qui  vive  for  signals  of  con- 
flict !  Not  a  residence  could  be  found  which  had 
not  become  to  some  extent  an  armory.  More 
and  more  ominously  every  day  were  the  lines 
of  demarkation  drawn.  A  single  untimely 
word,  the  quiver  of  a  threatening  hand,  and 
civil  war  with  its  unmeasued  horrors  would 
have  deluged  the  streets  in  blood. 

Think  of  the  sentiments  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  man  who  at  such  a  period  was  called 
to  keep  "  watch  and  ward  "  over  elements  thus 
inflammable! 

But  the  Governor's  courage  rose  with  the  oc- 
casion. His  energies  responded  to  every  call. 
His  vigilance  could  not  be  lulled.  His  patience 
was  sublime! 

One  afternoon,  a  ship  laden  with  muni- 
tions of  war  for  the  State  had  arrived  in  har- 
bor. About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  suc- 
ceeding, his  Excellency  learned  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  "  Unionists  "  was  just  then  form- 
ing to  board  this  vessel  and  throw  the  property 
of  the  State  into  the  dock.  He  was  urged  to 
order  out  a  volunteer  company  of  "  Nullifiers" 
to  protect  the  public  "  arms,"  etc.  "  I  will 
commit  no  such  suicidal  folly,"  he  exclaimed, 
sternly.  "Suppose  that  our  'arms 'are  thrown 
into  the  dock !  what  is  the  mere  loss  of  property 
compared  with  the  importance  of  maintaining 
our  principles  pacifically  ?  Were  I  to  do  as 
you  wish,  nothing  could  prevent  a  bloody  col- 
lision! No,  gentlemen,  I  am  unalterably  de- 
termined that,  if  blood  must  be  shed  in  this 
controversy,  the  first  drop  shall  be  shed  by  our 
opponents!'  Repeatedly,  he  enacted  the  same 
beneficent  role. 

If  civil  war  was  finally  averted,  and  an  hon- 
orable "Compromise"  secured,  these  results 
were  due,  under  God,  to  the  wise  statemanship, 
the  noble  forbearance,  and  the  devoted  patriot- 
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ism  of  Hayne!  .  .  .  Ketiring  from  his  stormy 
Gubernatorial  duties,  he  passed  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod into  private  life.  But  the  peace  and  tran- 
quil enjoyments  of  the  hearth-stone  (  much  as 
he  appreciated  them)  were  not  for  him.  "Le 
delicieux  far  niente  "  must  yield  to  the  demands 
of  a  magnificent  enterprise,  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  Kailroad,  the  directors  of  which 
unanimously  elected  Hayne  their  president. 
He  went  to  work  with  his  usual  thoroughness 
and  enthusiasm.  There  was  something  in  his 
temperament  which  enabled  him  to  grapple,  al- 
most joyfully,  with  the  severest  duties.  He 
gloried  in  "the  public  service,  as  the  boy  who 
laughs,  bounds,  and  drives  the  ball  before  him." 
Through  his  well-directed  effoi'ts,  charters  were 
obtained  for  the  new  company  from  the  legis- 
latures of  several  States;  and  he  succeeded, 
likewise,  in  securing  for  it  important  banking 
privileges  in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 

From  State  to  State  he  traveled,  addressing 
legislative  and  popular  assemblies,  urging  them 
to  support  a  measure  of  such  vital  usefulness, 
and  finally  enormous  profit. 

But  convulsion  and  ruin  swept  over  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  project  was  fatally  em- 
barrassed. For  the  first  time  in  his  career, 
Hayne  found  himself  face  to  face  with  insuper- 
able difficulties.  Even  his  great  heart  began  to 
sink.  Eager  Gain  carped  at  his  doings.  Jeal- 
ous Misfortune  turned  upon  him  her  cold,  sel- 
fish, reproachful  eye! 

They  demanded  of  him  not  merely  that  he 
should  conquer  difficulties ;  he  must  also  tram- 
ple upon  impossibilities! 

In  September,  1839,  he  presented  a  final  re- 
port of  proceedings  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
railroad  company  at  Ashville,  North  Carolina. 

Exhausted  in  mind  and  body  by  unintermit- 
ted  toils,  baffled  by  circumstances  which  no 
mortal  sagacity  could  have  foreseen — or  fore- 
seeing, could  have  provided  against — Hayne 
was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever,  and  in  less 
than  a  week,  at  the  zenith  of  his  life  and  fame, 
was  summoned 

V  To  begin  the  great  Life  that  no  Death  can  o'ertake, 
And  to  dream  the  great  Dream  that  no  tumult  can 
wake." 

His  dissolution  was  felt  to  be  a  national 
calamity !  There  were  men  among  the  moun- 
tain farmsteads  of  Virginia,  and  the  remotest 
villages  of  the  "Granite  State,"  who  grieved 
for  his  death  as  sincerely,  if  not  as  profoundly, 


as  the  people  of  his  own  loving,  and  beloved 
Carolina. 

His  remains,  temporarily  deposited  near 
Ashville,  were  afterwards  removed  to  Charles- 
ton. 

..."  Genius  "  is  a  potent  word  which  one  sees 
continually  miscomprehended,  and  misapplied, 
even  by  those  profound  gentlemen  who,  some- 
what after  the  style  of  Stern's  favorite  animals 
grouped  upon  the  hill-top,  are  in  the  habit  of 
"  viewing  and  reviewing  us  "  in  the  big  period- 
icals ! 

But  when  we  encounter  a  mind  in  which  all 
of  the  higher  faculties  are  so  marvelously 
balanced  as  to  produce  the  most  perfect  intel- 
lectual harmony ;  a  mind  in  which  no  special 
endowment  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  as  to 
shackle  the  necessary  and  normal  action  of 
other  endowments  no  less  important,  where 
imagination  but  vitalizes  logic,  and  the  shrewd 
analytical  understanding  never,  in  its  subtlest 
excursions  among  details,  loses  sight  of  those 
generalizations  which  expand  while  they  em- 
phasize the  whole,  then  may  we  say  philo- 
sophically and  truthfully  of  the  person  thus 
gifted,  he  is  man  of  genius! 

It  is  because  Hayne  fulfilled  such  mental 
conditions  that  we  should  crown  him  with  this 
jeweled  and  royal  phrase. 

A  word  as  to  his  private  character.  It  pre- 
sented an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  loose 
domestic  morale  of  too  many  of  his  political 
contemporaries. 

Indeed,  if  that  side  of  his  nature  turned 
toward  the  public  view  was  spotless  silver, 
the  reverse  of  the  shield  was  golden ! 

My  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  some- 
thing of  Hayne's  persoymel.  Considerably 
above  the  medium  height,  his  form  was  vig- 
orously and  justly  proportioned,  with  that 
breadth  of  shoulders  and  that  depth  of  chest 
which  usually  betoken  the  possession  of  great 
lung-power. 

His  features,  though  not  regular,  were  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable,  with  an  almost  indefin- 
able aspect  of  latent  force. 

He  had  a  superb  forehead,  eyebrows  much 
darker  than  the  gray  eyes  they  surmounted,  a 
slightly  prominent  nose,  a  mouth  large  but 
determined,  and  a  clefted  chin  of  truly  an- 
tique roundness  and  beauty. 

In  repose  his  countenance  might  appear 
inexpressive,  his  eyes  vaguely  introspective 
and  dreamy;  but  once  animated  by  the  soul 
which  lay  behind  its  impassive  surface,  and 
the  transformation  was  startling.    Then  the 
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gray  eyes  kindled,  deepened,  grew  inspired, 
every  line  of  his  face  woke,  as  it  were,  from 
slumber,  every  feature  blazed  with  eagerness, 
intelligence,  passion. 

*****  **  ** 
Visiting  my  native  city  during  the  autumn 
of  1870,  after  a  long  exile,  I  went  into  the 
grave-yard  of  St.  Michael's  Church  and  looked 
once  more  upon  the  noble  monument,  erected 
by  his  widow,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Y. 
Hayne. 

Immediately  beside  this  monument,  and 
casting  a  golden  gloom  across  the  marble  urn 
upon  the  top,  a  young  laurel  tree — young  still 
though  planted  more  than  forty  years  ago — 
lifts  its  dark,  graceful  crown  heavenward,  ex- 
tending its  shadowy  boughs  as  if  in  reveren- 
tial protection  of  the  dead. 

Slowly,  from  the  decaying  dust  beneath,  its 
roots  have  gathered  sap  and  strength,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  lusty  trunk  and  waving 


branches,  and  to  glisten  in  the  deep -green, 
melancholy  beauty  of  its  million  unfading 
leaves. 

Slowly  those  tenacious  roots  take  firmer 
hold  upon  the  soil;  that  sturdy  trunk  ex- 
pands by  insensible  degrees  toward  the  full- 
ness of  maturity ;  those  waving  branches  shoot 
more  boldly  up  into  the  sky,  while  the  circle  of 
innumerable  leaves  grows  into  intenser  verdure, 
which  catches  added  radiance  from  the  sunshmie 
and  a  sweeter  music  from  the  breeze ! 

Thus,  in  the  solemn  memorial  fields  of  His- 
tory, the  fame  of  this  noble  genius  gathers 
vigor  in  the  quietude,  and  a  freshened  luster 
from  the  lapse  of  Time.  There  it  rises  unde- 
faced  in  a  charmed  region  of  its  own  ;  a  re- 
gion in  whose  soil  all  pure  renown  is  nour- 
ished and  kept  alive  as  an  example  to  the 
nations  that  come  after  it,  whose  sunlight  is 
the  smile  of  God,  whose  airs  are  the  airs  of 
immortality!*  PaMj  HamUton  Hayne. 


-Note.— This  co-nclusion,  describing  General  Hayne's  monument,  together  with  some  sentences  here  and 
there  chiefly  in  reference  to  dates  and  local  facts.  I  have  taken  from  two  more  elaborate  biographies  of 
Legare  and  Hayne  which  I  contributed,  more  than  fourteen  years  ago,  to  Dr.  Bledsoe's  Southern  Review. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  ORACLE  OF  DODONA. 

I  lie  beneath  the  summer  trees, 
And  list  the  Oracle's  decrees, 
Which,  as  of  old,  the  world  receives 
Transmitted  through  the  rustling  leaves. 
Except  these  sylvan  whisperings 
And  one  far  bird  that  fitful  sings, 
All  other  sounds  to  sleep  are  wooed 
Upon  the  breast  of  Solitude. 

The  lisping  leaves,  with  lull  and  lay — 
Dodona's  lips,  that  start  and  stay 
In  rapturous  sighs,  in  still  content, 
Divinely  sweet,  divinely  sent — 
Make  soft,  insinuant  minstrelsy 
That  sings  glad  messages  to  me, 
With  rhyme  and  music  that  belong 
Unto  the  Universe's  song. 

I  list,  and  youth  and  love  keep  time 
Unto  this  melody  and  rhyme, 
Till,  suddenly,  a  chilly  breeze 
Discordant  shudders  through  the  trees, 
And  I  in  fancy  see,  instead, 
Their  leafless  limbs,  the  summer  fled, 
And  see  myself  as  bleak  as  they, 
When  youth  and  love  have  fled  away. 

Harrison  Robertson. 
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ON  Sunday,  the  7th  day  of  December,  1862, 
in  Washington  County,  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Arkansas,  and  near  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, an  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Union  and  Confederate  forces  called  the  "  Bat- 
tle of  Fayetteville"  or  "Illinois  Creek,"  but 
which  is  better  known  as  the  "  Battle  of  Prairie 
Grove,"  which  had  an  important  bearing  on 
subsequent  military  operations  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  on  file  in  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  forty  official  reports  and  congratu- 
latory addresses  to  the  troops,  written  by  offi- 
cers engaged,  purporting  to  give  correct  state- 
ments of  the  battle  and  the  preliminary  move- 
ments and  skirmishes.  Thirty -one  of  these 
documents  are  by  Union  and  nine  by  Confed- 
erate officers. 

With  such  a  mass  of  official  information 
available,  it  would  seem  that  a  clear  and  truth- 
ful history  of  the  battle  might  readily  be  writ- 
ten ;  yet  so  obscure,  confused,  and  contradictory 
are  these  official  records,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
write  an  intelligible  and  accurate  narrative  of 
the  engagement  which  shall  be  consistent  in 
itself  and  with  the  official  records. 

Discrepancies  as  to  the  particulars  of  a  battle 
naturally  occur  in  the  reports  from  the  differ- 
ent sides.  Even  when  no  strong  influences 
operate  on  the  writers  to  give  a  deceptive  tone 
and  coloring  to  their  reports,  the  fact  that  they 
view  the  engagement  from  different  stand- 
points, and  that  no  observer  can  see  all  that  is 
passing  over  an  extensive  field,  may  very  nat- 
urally lead  them  into  conflicting  statements. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  differences  are 
unusually  wide  and  radical. 

For  instance,  General  Thomas  C.  Hindman, 
commanding  the  Confederate  forces,  states  that 
he  carried  into  the  engagement  less  than  ten 
thousand  men  of  all  arms.  He  estimated  the  en- 
emy's force  at  from  fourteen  thousand  to  eight- 
een thousand,  with  sixty  pieces  of  artillery;  and 
their  losses  to  have  been  about  1,900,  while  his 
own  were  1,317.  General  James  G.  Blunt, 
commanding  the  Union  forces,  says  he  had 
in  the  engagement  only  seven  thousand  men; 
that  General  Hindman  admitted  his  own  force 
in  the  engagement  to  have  been  twenty-eight 
thousand;  that  the  Confederate  loss,  in  killed 
on  the  field  was  1,000,  and  the  wounded  ex- 
ceeded 2,000  (General  Herron,  next  to  Blunt  in 
rank  on  the  Union  side,  thinks  the  Confederate 


loss  in  all  will  reach  from  5,000  to  8,000),  while 
his  own  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  was  only  1,148.  Both  Generals  Hind- 
man and  Blunt,  when  in  conversation  under 
flag  of  truce  the  day  after  the  battle  seem,  with 
much  frankness,  to  have  admitted  defeat — and 
yet  in  official  reports  General  Hindman  states 
that  at  the  close  of  the  engagement  the  enemy 
fled  beyond  the  prairie,  and  he  adds:  "At  dark 
the  battle  closed,  leaving  us  masters  of  every 
foot  of  ground  on  which  it  was  fought." 

On  the  other  hand,  General  Blunt  reports 
officially  that  both  General  Marmaduke  (now 
Governor  of  Missouri)  and  General  Hindman 
"acknowledged  to  me  in  an  interview  under 
flag  of  truce  that  they  had  been  well  whipped," 
and  in  an  address  to  his  troops  five  days  after 
the  battle  he  congratulates  them  on  having 
gained  in  that  battle  complete  success  and  a 
brilliant  victory,  and  adds:  "No  battle  during 
the  present  war  has  been  more  determined  and 
bloody,  and  never  was  there  a  field  upon 
which,  considering  the  number  of  troops  en- 
gaged, and  the  time  occupied,  the  slaughter 
was  as  great." 

Even  the  minor  incidents  preceding  an  en- 
gagement are  greatly  magnified — not  to  use  a 
stronger  term.  General  Marmaduke  mentions 
that  on  the  fifth  two  of  his  advancing  brigades 
engaged  the  enemy's  pickets  and  drove  them 
back,  whereas  General  Blunt  reports  that  on  the 
same  day  his  pickets  encountered  the  enemy  in 
vastly  superior  numbers  and  drove  them  six 
miles  into  the  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  to  wholly  reconcile  such 
contradictory  statements.  Nevertheless,  when 
divested  of  redundant  exaggeration  and  vain 
boasting,  and  when  the  residuum  is  clearly 
analyzed,  the  reports  disclose  the  salient  and 
most  important  incidents  of  a  well-contested 
and  unusually  bloody  engagement,  in  which 
the  numbers  engaged  and  the  losses  sustained 
were  strikingly  near  equality,  and  which,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  was  highly  creditable 
to  the  endurance  and  valor  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1862,  the  First 
division,  Brigadier -General  James  G.  Blunt 
commanding,  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier 
was  on  Cane  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  south- 
west of  Fayetteville,  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Arkansas.  The  Second  and  Third  divis- 
ions of  the  same  army,  both  divisions  com- 
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manded  by  Brigadier-General  Herron,  were  en 
echelon  from  Wilson's  Creek,  Missouri,  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  Fayetteville,  toward 
the  latter  place.  In  the  absence  of  Major- 
General  Schofield,  Brigadier- General  Blunt 
was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Fron- 
tier. 

On  the  same  date  the  First  corps  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Army,  Major -General  Thomas  C. 
Hindman  commanding,  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yan  Buren,  Arkansas.  That  section  of  country 
was  destitute  of  food,  and  the  Arkansas  River 
was  too  low  for  navigation.  The  scant  rations 
for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  cavalry  horses 
and  draft  animals  was  hauled  about  eighty 
miles  to  their  camps.  General  Hindman  was 
convinced  that  it  would  very  soon  be  necessary 
to  move  the  greater  part  of  his  command  to 
the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock  to  subsist  it.  But 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  a  small  force  near 
Van  Buren  while  the  enemy  occupied  Cane 
Hill  in  force.  Knowing  that  one  division,  the 
First,  estimated  at  from  seven  to  eight  thou- 
sand men,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  occu- 
pied Cane  Hill,  and  that  the  other  two  divisions 
of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  were  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  miles  away  to  the  north,  Gen- 
eral Hindman  determined  to  attack  the  First 
division  at  Cane  Hill  and  destroy  or  drive  it 
off  before  it  could  be  joined  by  the  Second  and 
Third  divisions. 

Cane  Hill  is  a  ridge  of  about  eight  miles  in 
length  by  about  five  in  width  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Washington  County,  Arkansas, 
and  just  beyond  the  northern  base  of  Boston 
Mountain.  There  are  three  villages,  Russell- 
ville,  Boonsborough,  and  Newburg,  merging 
into  each  other  and  stretching  from  three  to 
five  miles  along  the  ridge  road  to  Fayette- 
ville. The  main  body  of  the  Union  force, 
under  General  Blunt,  was  in  and  around 
Newburg. 

The  distance  from  Van  Buren  to  Newburg 
is  forty-five  miles.  The  intermediate  country 
is  a  rugged  and  sterile  range  of  mountains. 
The  four  principal  roads  across  those  moun- 
tains diverging  from  Van  Buren  converge  on 
Fayetteville.  One  of  these  roads  bending  to 
the  east  and  following  Frog  Bayou,  crosses  the 
mountains,  then  following  the  west  fork  of 
White  River,  enters  Fayetteville  from  the  south- 
east; another,  called  the  telegraph  road,  runs 
generally  upon  mountain  ridges  directly  north- 
ward ;  a  third,  branching  off  from  the  telegraph 
road  about  twelve  miles  from  Van  Buren,  fol- 
lows the  Cherokee  line  to  Evansville,  thence 


north  by  Cincinnati  and  Maysville  to  Fort  Scott. 
From  Evansville  there  is  a  road  through  the 
Cane  Hill  country  to  Fayetteville.  At  Olivers, 
nineteen  miles  from  Van  Buren  on  the  tele- 
graph road,  another  branch  road  turns  off  to 
the  left,  following  the  valley  of  Cove  Creek  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  after  crossing 
them,  passing  through  a  succession  of  defiles, 
valleys,  and  prairies,  enters  Fayetteville  from 
the  southwest.  At  Morrows,  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Olivers,  a  branch  of  the  Cove  Creek  road 
starts  and  leads  directly  to  Newburg,  seven 
miles  distant.  Eight  miles  above  Morrows 
the  Cove  Creek  road  is  crossed  by  another 
leading  from  Hog  Eye,  five  miles  to  the  east 
on  the  telegraph  road,  directly  to  Newburg. 
Two  miles  further  on  a  branch  road  leads  by 
Rhea's  Mills  to  Maysville,  and  crosses  the 
Cane  Hill  and  Fayetteville  road  two  miles 
from  the  Cove  Creek  road  at  a  point  seven 
and  a  half  miles  from  Newburg,  twelve  and  a 
half  miles  from  Fayetteville,  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Cove  Creek 
with  the  Cane  Hill  and  Fayetteville  roads. 
The  distance  from  Van  Buren  to  Fayetteville 
is  fifty  miles  by  the  shortest  and  sixty-five  by 
the  longest  of  these  roads. 

Having,  with  difficulty  and  much  labor,  ac- 
cumulated half  rations  for  seven  days,  General 
Hindman  moved  northward  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, with  nine  thousand  infantry,  two 
thousand  and  three  hundred  cavalry,  and 
twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery.  Lack  of  shoes 
and  arms  prevented  him  from  taking  his  entire 
force.  He  expected,  and  so  stated  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  Department  Commander,  to  return  to 
the  vicinity  of  Van  Buren  immediately  after 
the  engagement  he  was  seeking,  because  he  had 
barely  ammunition  enough  for  a  single  battle, 
and  but  scant  subsistence  and  forage  for  seven 
days  on  half  rations. 

General  Marmaduke's  cavalry  division  of 
three  brigades,  Shelley's,  MacDonald's,  and 
Carol's,  which  was  already  well  advanced 
northward,  moved  in  advance  from  Dripping 
Springs.  Shelley's  brigade  of  about  eleven 
hundred  men  followed  the  Cove  Creek  road, 
MacDonald's,  of  about  seven  hundred  men,  the 
telegraph  road,  and  Carol's,  reduced  to  about 
five  hundred  effective,  and  commanded  by 
Colonel  Monroe,  moved  on  the  most  westerly 
road  which  nearly  follows  the  line  of  the  Creek 
or  Indian  Nation.  Colonel  Watts  with  his 
Cherokee  regiment  was  ordered  to  Evansville, 
with  instructions  when  he  heard  the  firing  to 
move  forward  and  occupy  certain  mills  in  the 
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Cane  Hill  country,  and  attack  the  enemy's 
trains  should  they,  as  was  anticipated,  retreat 
in  that  direction. 

The  two  infantry  divisions  under  Generals 
Shoup  and  Frost  marched  on  the  telegraph 
road  and  bivouacked  at  Oliver's  on  the  night 
of  the  4th.  There  news  was  received  that 
General  Blunt  had  been  reinforced  by  three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  men.  It  was  not 
until  the  6th  that  the  infantry  reached  Mor- 
rows. It  will  be  seen  that  the  march  was  ex- 
cessively slow,  thirty-four  miles  from  the  3d  to 
the  6th,  due  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads 
and  the  draft  animals,  and  to  "some  of  those 
apparently  unavoidable  delays  to  which  troops 
so  ill-provided  as  ours  are  liable,"  says  General 
Hindman. 

On  the  5th,  Colonel  Monroe's  small  cavalry 
brigade  marched  across  and  joined  Shelley's 
brigade  on  the  Cove  Creek  road,  both  brigades 
moving  on  the  latter,  while  MacDonald  pressed 
forward  on  the  telegraph  road.  During  the  day 
Colonel  Shelley's  advance  encountered  a  large 
scouting  party  of  the  enemy,  which  made  a 
bold  dash  at  the  advancing  foe,  but  Colonel 
Jean's  Second  Missouri  cavalry  met  and  drove 
them  several  miles  back.  At  night  Shelley 
came  upon  a  strong  outpost  occupied  by  the 
Second  Kansas  cavalry  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cane  Hill  and  Cove  Creek  roads. 

Before  day-dawn  on  the  6th,  Shelley  threw 
his  brigade,  dismounted,  on  the  Second  Kansas, 
which,  after  a  highly  creditable  stand  against 
superior  numbers,  retired  and  was  pursued  to 
within  two  miles  of  the  main  body  of  the  First 
division,  at  Newburg.  There,  from  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  to  its  base,  about  sunset,  a 
sharp  combat  occurred,  in  which  Colonel  I.  C. 
Monroe  and  his  brigade  of  Arkansas  cavalry 
who  had  relieved  Colonel  Shelley  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Colonel  Hunter's  regi- 
ment of  Missouri  infantry  of  Parson's  brigade 
of  Frost's  division  soon  occupied  the  ground 
which  Colonel  Monroe's  cavalry  had  gained, 
and  was  joined  there  by  the  remainder  of  Par- 
son's brigade  to  hold  the  heights  and  denies. 
Thus,  as  the  night  of  the  6th  set  in,  the  Con- 
federates were  in  full  possession  of  the  Cove 
Creek  road  above  and  below  its  junction  with 
the  Cane  Hill  road,  the  greater  part  massed 
close  to  the  Union  outposts. 

On  the  morning  of  (the  3d,  General  Blunt 
telegraphed  General  Herron,  near  Wilson's 
Creek,  Missouri,  of  Hindman's  advance,  and 
ordered  him  to  hasten  with  all  speed  by  forced 
marches  to  join  him,  and  especially  to  hasten 


forward  his  cavalry,  which  was  in  advance 
near  Cassville.  These  orders  were  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  march  was  made  with  rapidity 
and  endurance  highly  creditable  to  the  troops. 

The  advance  Federal  cavalry  was  in  sup- 
porting distance  of  General  Blunt  on  the  5th. 
The  rear  division  ( the  Second )  of  infantry  ar- 
rived in  Fayetteville  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th,  and  the  commander,  Colonel 
Dye  (at  present  Chief  of  Police  of  the  District 
of  Columbia),  being  then  informed  of  the  ur- 
gent need  of  the  junction  of  his  division  with 
General  Blunt's,  hastened  forward  without  rest 
or  food. 

The  prompt  and  rapid  march  of  the  Second 
and  Third  to  join  the  First  division  had  snatch- 
ed from  General  Hindman  the  chance  of  at- 
tacking the  First  division  alone. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  General  Hindman 
called  all  of  his  general  officers  together  for 
consultation,  and  informing  them  that  infor- 
mation had  reached  him  that  General  Herron, 
with  two  divisions,  was  then  at  or  near  Fay- 
etteville and  hastening  to  form  a  junction 
with  General  Blunt,  desired  their  opinions  as 
to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  The  Confederate 
force  was  at  that  time  on  the  Cane  Hill  road, 
and  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  the  mass  of 
Blount's  force.  The  Confederate  commander 
had  no  time  for  hesitation  or  delay.  He  had 
started  on  the  expedition  with  but  half  rations 
for  seven  days,  and  was  then  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  day.  To  withdraw  without  fighting 
at  all  would  probably  demoralize  his  troops 
and  perhaps  embolden  the  enemy  to  follow 
and  force  an  engagement  under  even  greater 
disadvantages  than  then  confronted  him. 

Near  the  point  where  the  troops  were  then 
bivouacked  there  was  another  road  leading  off 
to  the  right  which,  after  crossing  a  mountain 
ridge,  came  into  the  road  in  rear  of  Cane  Hill, 
upon  which  Herron  was  approaching.  There 
was  a  possibility  that  by  leaving  a  small  and 
aggressive  force  in  General  Blunt's  front,  to 
occupy  his  attention  and  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  to  be  attacked  in  front  in 
force,  Hindman  could,  by  taking  this  last  men- 
tioned road,  throw  the  main  body  of  his  force 
against  Herron,  then  known  to  be  marching 
from  Fayetteville  toward  Cane  Hill,  defeat  and 
disperse  his  command,  and  then  turn  upon  and 
engage  Blunt  on  equal  terms.  General  Mar- 
maduke  strongly  advocated  this  plan.  With 
two  supporting  divisions  so  near  him  General 
Blunt,  if  attacked  in  front,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility withdraw  northward  to  hasten  a  junc- 
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tion  with  General  Herron,  and  thus  by  their 
combined  force  turn  the  balance  of  probabil- 
ities of  success  decidedly  against  the  Confed- 
erates. 

General  Shoup  on  the  other  hand  as  strongly 
urged  that  they  should  move  promptly  for- 
ward on  the  direct  road,  so  as  to  begin  the  at- 
tack at  early  dawn.  The  road  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make  the  detour  to  the  rear  of 
Cane  Hill  was  about  double  as  long  as  the  one 
which  would  bring  them  directly  upon  Blunts 
main  body.  If  the  detour  were  made,  it  was 
more  than  probable,  from  information  received 
as  to  General  Herron's  march,  that  when  the 
Confederate  columns  debouched  into  the  main 
road  in  rear  of  Carie  Hill,  they  would  have 
both  Blunt  and  Herron  upon  them,  and  the  re- 
sult might  well  prove  disastrous.  After  mature 
deliberation,  General  Hindman  decided  to 
make  the  detour. 

Colonel  Monroe  was  ordered  to  remain  on 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  with  his  cavalry 
brigade,  and  at  daylight  to  skirmish  briskly  as 
infantry  with  the  force  in  his  front,  to  delude 
the  enemy  and  detain  him  at  Newburg  as  long 
as  possible,  and  to  push  him  vigorously  when 
he  commenced  to  retire.  At  midnight  Colonel 
Parsons,  after  replenishing  his  camp-fires, 
moved  back  to  Morrows.  The  trains  were  or- 
dered by  a  cross-road  to  the  telegraph  road 
and  thence  to  Hog  Eye,  guarded  by  one  hun- 
dred cavalry  and  the  disabled  infantry,  of  whom 
there  were  many.  Those  arrangements  left 
General  Hindman  less  than  ten  thousand  men 
of  all  arms  to  carry  into  the  impending  en- 
gagement. 

The  command  was  ordered  to  move  forward 
at  3  a.  m.,  but  was  not  in  motion  until  nearly 
4  a.  m  .,  on  the  Cove  Creek  road  and  its  Mays- 
ville  branch  to  the  Cane  Hill  and  Fayetteville 
road.  The  roads  were  so  excessively  bad  and 
the  battery  horses  so  reduced  and  debilitated 
that  the  two  infantry  divisions  did  not  march 
more  than  two  miles  per  hour.  Marmaduke's 
cavalry  moved  with  more  speed  on  the  Cove 
Creek  road. 

General  Blunt,  ascertaining  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  that  the  Confederate  commander 
had  left  only  a  small  force,  Monroe's  cavalry, 
to  engage  his  attention  in  front  while  the  main 
force  was  making  a  flank  march  to  his  left  to 
intercept  and  engage  General  Herron,  then 
marching  rapidly  from  Fayetteville  toward 
Cane  Hill,  dispatched  his  train,  guarded  by  the 
Third  Indiana  regiment,  on  the  road  to  Rhea's 
Mills;  the  whole  of  the  First  division,  preceded 


by  Colonel  Wickersham's  cavalry  brigade  of 
the  Third  division,  was  ordered  to  move  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  Fayetteville  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Herron.  After  marching 
about  three  miles  the  cavalry  commander  by 
some  mistake  took  the  road  to  Rhea's  Mills,  in- 
stead of  the  one  to  Fayetteville,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  infantry,  thus  defeating  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  quick  junction  with  General 
Herron. 

General  Marmaduke  with  Shelley's  and  Mac- 
Donald's  brigade  of  his  cavalry  division  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Cove  Creek  with  the  Cane 
Hill  and  Fayetteville  road  about  day-dawn, 
and  there  ascertained  that  a  cavalry  force  was 
but  half  a  mile  distant  in  his  front.  Leaving 
a  part  of  Shelley's  brigade  and  Bledsoe's  artil- 
lery at  that  point  to  resist  the  enemy  coming 
from  either  direction,  he  sent  the  remainder  of 
that  brigade  forward  toward  Fayetteville  to 
attack  the  advancing  Federals  in  front,  while 
MacDonald's  brigade  moved  rapidly  to  attack 
in  flank  and  rear. 

The  Federal  force  immediately  in  front  was 
the  First  Arkansas  ( Federal )  cavalry,  Colonel 
Harrison  commanding,  and  Seventh  Missouri 
cavalry.  Both  regiments  had  just  made  forced 
marches,  the  latter  having  arrived  and  biv- 
ouacked at  that  point  about  midnight.  They 
were  unprepared  and  completely  surprised; 
after  a  few  shots  many  men  threw  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered;  the  others  fled,  throw- 
ing away  their  arms  and  all  that  could  impede 
their  flight,  and,  hotly  pursued  by  MacDonald's 
two  regiments,  Young's  and  Crump's.  General 
Herron's  advance  guard,  the  First  battalion, 
First  Missouri  cavalry,  was  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  fugitives,  and  in  attempting  to 
check  the  pursuit  was  severely  handled,  losing 
the  commander,  Major  Hubbard,  captured. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  four  or  five  miles, 
to  within  six  miles  of  Fayetteville,  where  the 
main  column  of  the  Federal  forces  was  met. 
"It  was  with  great  difficulty,"  says  General 
Herron,  "that  we  got  them  ( the  flying  cavalry- 
men )  checked,  and  prevented  a  general  stam- 
pede of  the  battery  horses;  but,  after  some 
hard  talking  and  my  finally  shooting  one  cow- 
ardly whelp  off  his  horse,  they  halted." 

Colonel  Harrison,  who  had  reached  the  point 
where  he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  had 
reported  to  General  Blunt  that  his  regiment 
was  so  exhausted  that  he  could  not  march  be- 
fore Monday  the  8th. 

"Whether  his  regard  for  the  Sabbath  or  the 
fear  of  getting  into  a  fight  prompted  him  to 
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make  such  a  report  to  me,  I  am  unable  to  say; 
but  judging  from  his  movements  that  he  was 
not  a  man  upon  whom  to  place  much  reliance 
on  the  battle-field,  I  ordered  him  to  proceed  by 
daybreak  to  Rhea's  Mills  to  guard  the  trans- 
portation and  supply  trains  at  that  point,  the 
first  brigade  having  been  ordered  to  join  me  at 
Cane  Hill.  Had  he,  instead  of  making  unnec- 
essary delay,  promptly  obeyed  that  order,  he 
would  not  have  had  a  part  of  his  command 
and  transportation  captured  by  General  Mar- 
maduke's  advance,  as  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th." 

In  the  headlong  flight  and  pursuit  the  Con- 
federates captured  about  two  hundred  prison- 
ers, five  hundred  rifles  and  small  arms,  forty 
wagons  and  teams,  with  blankets  and  all  man- 
ner of  army  clothing  and  commissary  stores, 
which  were  promptly  secured  and  sent  to  the 
rear.  General  Herron's  infantry  and  artillery 
soon  arrested  Marmaduke's  pursuit,  who,  find- 
ing himself  in  the  face  of  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  drew  off  his  cavalry  and  fell  back 
across  Illinois  Creek  to  join  the  infantry  divis- 
ions of  the  Confederate  force,  closely  followed 
by  General  Herron. 

In  the  meantime,  from  4  to  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Shoup  and 
Frost  were  toiling  over  bad  roads,  so  exhausted 
from  lack  of  food  it  would  seem  that  though 
rapidity  of  march  was  essential  to  success,  they 
had  fharched  but  fifteen  miles  in  seven  hours. 
They  had  been  on  half  rations  for  more  than 
a  month,  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  day 
before,  and  many,  overcome  by  fatigue,  had 
fallen  by  the  roadside. 

General  Shoup,  who  commanded  the  leading- 
division,  finding  that  General  Marmaduke  was 
falling  back  before  the  enemy's  infantry,  placed 
his  division  in  position  to  meet  an  expected 
attack.  He  had  with  admirable  judgment 
selected  a  strong  defensive  position,  which 
gave  the  name  to  the  engagement  that  fol- 
lowed. 

It  was  upon  the  brow  of  a  densely  wooded 
hill,  descending  abruptly  to  Crawford's  Prai- 
rie, half  a  mile  in  width,  encircling  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  hill ;  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  north,  and  between  the  hill  and  the 
advancing  enemy,  ran  Illinois  Creek,  easily 
fordable  but  thickly  bordered.  Five  hundred 
yards  in  rear  to  the  south  of  the  hill  was 
another  prairie.  Between  the  two  prairies  on 
the  right  and  left  were  skirts  of  woods  con- 
necting the  timber  of  the  hill  with  that  be- 
yond.   On  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  Prairie 


Grove  Church.  The  Cane  Hill  and  Fayette- 
ville  road  traverses  the  middle  line  of  this  hill, 
passing  by  the  church,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
another  road  connecting  the  Cane  Hill  and 
Fayetteville  with  the  Cove  Creek  road,  divid- 
ing the  south  prairie  from  the  timber  upon  the 
hill.  This  position  had  been  reached  by  the 
Confederates  about  1  o'clock  a.m.,  too  late  to 
engage  General  Herron's  command  alone,  as 
had  been  designed. 

"The  interval  of  time  in  which  I  might  have 
attacked  Herron  was  past.  Circumstances  did 
not  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  it  for  the 
manifest  reason  that  at  the  favorable  moment 
the  rear  of  my  column  could  not  be  where  the 
head  of  it  was." 

Finding  himself  between  Blunt  and  Herron, 
the  former  four  or  five  miles  to  the  left  and 
rear,  the  latter  a  mile  or  two  in  front  and  ad- 
vancing, Hindman,  in  a  brief  conference,  had 
been  advised  by  General  Shoup  to  leave  as 
small  a  force  as  could  be  relied  on  to  hold  the 
strong  position  about  Prairie  Grove  Church 
against  Herron,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  turn 
and  throw  the  lhain  body  against  Blunt;  and 
when  asked  what  force  could  probably  hold 
Herron  in  check,  Shoup  replied  that  he  thought 
he  could  do  it  with  his  two  brigades,  new  con- 
scripts though  they  were.  He  was  directed  to 
undertake  it,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
make  his  dispositions  accordingly,  under  the 
impression  that  the  main  body  would  move 
against  Blunt.  Hindman  seems,  however,  to 
have  changed  his  mind,  and  passing  from  the 
aggressive  to  the  defensive  attitude,  decided  to 
receive  both  Blunt  and  Herron  at  and  about 
Prairie  Grove.  The  shape  of  the  hill  deter- 
mined the  line  of  battle,  which  was  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  Shoup,  who  sup- 
posed his  division  alone  was  to  receive  Her- 
ron's attack,  ordered  up  his  only  battery  to 
sweep  the  ford  over  the  little  stream  which 
Herron's  advance  guard  had  just  reached, 
placed  Fagan's  brigade  along  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  held  the  other  brigade  in  echelon  in 
the  rear  to  aid  in  the  attack  on  Blunt,  if  neces- 
sary, or  as  a  second  line  to  hold  Herron,  if 
Fagan's  brigade  should  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  attack.  The  troops  were  carefully 
instructed,  and  had  it  impressed  upon  them  to 
reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  approached 
to  within  short  and  effective  range,  and  having 
delivered  their  fire  deliberately,  not  to  stand 
and  receive,  but  to  spring  forward  and  meet 
every  charge,  and  these  instructions  were  ad- 
mirably obeyed.  Shelley's  brigade,  dismounted, 
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occupied  the  center  of  the  line  on  Shoup's 
left;  his  and  Shoup's  commands  confronting 
Herron,  who  was  rapidly  forming  on  a  bluff 
beyond  the  prairie  to  the  north.  Frost's  di- 
vision, to  which  had  been  added  the  brigade 
of  Texans,  with  Clark's  Missouri  regiment, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Roane,  was 
held  in  reserve.  MacDon  aid's  brigade,  com- 
posed of  his  own  regiment  of  Missouri  cavalry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  L.  Young  commanding, 
and  Lane's  regiment  of  Texas  cavalry,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R.  P.  Crump  commanding,  was 
held  in  readiness  to  meet  any  attempt  to  turn 
either  flank. 

To  feel  the  Confederate  position,  Herron  or- 
dered a  section  of  Battery  E,  First  Missouri 
light  artillery,  supported  by  the  Ninety-fourth 
Illinois  infantry,  to  cross  the  creek  on  the 
main  road  and  open  fire,  but  the  ford  was  with- 
in range  of  the  Confederate  guns,  which  quickly 
caused  the  section  and  its  support  to  re-cross 
the  creek.  Convinced  that  Hindman's  whole 
force  was  immediately  in  front  of  him,  Herron 
decided  to  attack  immediately,  rightly  conjec- 
turing that  his  fire  would  draw  Blunt  to  his 
support. 

To  cover  the  passage  of  the  creek  on  the 
main  road,  Colonel  Huston,  commanding  the 
second  division,  cut  a  passage  through  the  tim- 
ber to  the  creek  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  and 
carried  across  Battery  F  (Murphy's)  First 
Missouri  light  artillery  of  six  guns,  three  of 
which,  under  Lieutenant  Marr,  took  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  open  field;  the  other 
three,  under  Captain  Murphy,  took  a  more 
elevated  position  about  four  hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  the  Thirty-seventh  Illinois  in- 
fantry supporting  the  half  battery  on  the  right, 
the  Twentieth  Iowa  that  on  the  left,  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth Indiana  infantry  in  reserve.  About 
midday  a  rapid  and  well-aimed  fire  from  these 
guns  drew  the  Confederate  fire  upon  them, 
and  under  cover  of  it  three  other  batteries 
— Captain  Backof's,  and  Lieutenants  Foust's 
and  Borries' — supported  by  the  Nineteenth 
Iowa,  Twentieth  Wisconsin,  and  Ninety-fourth 
Illinois  infantry,  passed  over  the  creek,  and 
soon  the  twenty-four  field-pieces  were  in  active 
play  on  the  Confederate  position,  and  continued 
for  about  an  hour.  In  that  time,  says  Herron, 
the  Confederate  batteries  were  silenced;  but 
Hind  man  says  he  ordered  his  guns  to  cease 
firing,  it  would  seem,  to  tempt  the  enemy  to 
assault  his  position.  If  that  was  his  object, 
it  succeeded.  The  second  division,  under  Colo- 
nel Huston,  and  third,  under  General  Herron 


in  person,  were  in  line  of  battle.    The  second 
brigade,  third  division,  Colonel  Orme  com- 
manding, was  moved  to  the  left  to  meet  what 
seemed  a  threatened  attack  on  that  flank.  The 
advance  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  across  the 
broad  open  field  was  made  with  admirable 
steadiness,  winning  the  admiration  of  their  ene- 
my— the  artillery,  which  was  excellent,  firing 
rapidly  and  with  telling  effect  while  advanc- 
ing.   When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
ridge  the  Twentieth  Wisconsin  and  Nineteenth 
Iowa  of  Colonel  Bertram's  brigade  were  or- 
dered to  charge  a  battery  in  positio'n  near  a 
farm  house.  The  charge  was  handsomely  made, 
the  battery  captured,  and  the  two  regiments 
passed  on  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge.    They  were 
permitted  to  approach  to  within  sixty  or  sev- 
enty yards  of  the  line  when  Fagan's  Arkansas 
brigade,  a  part  of  McRea's,  and  the  Missou- 
rians  under  Shelley  opened  a  withering  fire 
from  their  rifles,  muskets,  and  shot-guns,  then 
sprang  forward  in  a  counter-charge,  drove  the 
enemy  back  and  pursued  them  far  into  the 
prairie  until  checked  by  the  effective  fire  of  the 
Union  batteries.    Colonel  Hawthorn's  Arkan- 
sas regiment  recaptured  the  battery  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  charge.  The  slaughter  in  this 
charge  and  counter-charge  was  very  great — 
the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  killed  being  Colonel 
McFarland  commanding  the  Nineteenth  Iowa. 
Colonel  Huston  having  been  ordered  to-  support 
the  infantry  of  the  third  division  in  the  charge, 
led  in  person  the  Twenty-sixth  Indiana  and 
Thirty-seventh  Illinois  at  double-quick.  Find- 
ing the  column  of  the  third  division  which  had 
just  been  repulsed  so  badly  cut  up  as  to  need 
time  to  re-form,  he  led  his  two  regiments  up 
the  hill  to  assail  the  Confederates  in  position. 
This  line,  like  the  first,  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach to  within  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
yards,  when  Shoup's  infantry,  which  was  lying 
down,  concealed  by  thick  undergrowth,  rose  and 
poured  a  most  destructive  fire  into  the  advanc- 
ing line  which  withstood  and  returned  it  with 
admirable  steadiness  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
fell  back  in  confusion,  but  reformed  beyond 
musket  range  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  it 
remained  to  the  close  of  the  action.    The  two 
regiments  had  lost  nearly  a  third  of  their 
numbers  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Twenty- 
sixth  Indiana  lost  nearly  one  half  of  the  num- 
ber carried  into  action. 

General  Blunt,  with  the  first  division,  was  at 
or  near  Rhea's  Mills,  about  five  miles  to  the 
west  from  the  field  of  battle,  when  he  heard 
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the  rapid  artillery-firing  with  which  the  en- 
gagement opened.  Leaving  the  first  brigade 
of  his  division  to  guard  the  trains  at  Rhea's 
Mills,  he  immediately  marched  with  the  second 
and  third  brigades,  by  an  obscure  road,  to  the 
sound  of  the  guns,  and  arrived  on  the  field 
about  2  o'clock.  Entering  by  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  prairie,  he  formed  line  of  battle 
about  two  thousand  yards  distant  from  the 
Confederate  line.  The  left  of  his  line  connected 
with  Colonel  Dye's  brigade,  the  second  brigade, 
second  division,  which  was  on  the  right  of 
Herron's  "command.  The  arrival  of  the  first 
division  inspired  with  new  spirit  the  two  other 
divisions  which,  greatly  exhausted  by  long 
forced  marches,  had  already  lost  heavily  in  the 
two  unsuccessful  assaults. 

Rabb's,  Terry's,  and  Hopkins'  batteries,  of 
six  pieces  each,  were  quickly  placed  in  position, 
and  in  concert  with  Herron's  three  batteries 
twenty-four  guns  opened  a  rapid  and  destruc- 
tive fire,  the  prelude  to  an  advance  of  the  in- 
fantry along  the  whole  Union  line.  The  well- 
known  military  principle,  that  with  new  troops 
the  proportion  of  artillery  to  the  other  arms 
of  service  should  be  much  increased,  was  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  this  engagement.  From 
its  beginning  to  its  end,  the  Union  artillery, 
which  seems  to  have  been  excellent,  and  ad- 
mirably served,  played  a  most  conspicuous 
part,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  ofiicial 
reports,  saved  the  Union  army  from  disastrous 
defeat.  The  Confederate  artillery,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  very  inferior  and  did  not  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  engagement. 

When  Blunt's  force  appeared  on  the  field, 
Frost's  division,  till  now  held  in  reserve,  was 
thrown  in  on  Shelley's  left  to  meet  it.  Its 
movement  into  position  was  much  impeded  by 
the  dense  undergrowth  and  the  destructive 
artillery-fire.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  the  in- 
fantry advanced  along  the  whole  line,  General 
Herron  renewed  his  assault  on  Shoup's  posi- 
tion, which  had  been  so  tenaciously  held,  and 
the  troops  under  General  Blunt's  immediate 
command  were  thrown  forward  into  the  woods 
and  engaged  Frost's  division.  Colonel  Weir 
led  the  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  Kansas  regiments 
of  his  brigade  upon  the  right.  A  part  of  the 
Second  Kansas  cavalry,  dismounted,  under 
Captain  Crawford,  the  right  wing  of  the  Elev- 
enth Kansas  infantry  under  Colonel  Ewing, 
and  the  First  Indian  regiment  under  Colonel 
Wattles,  upon  the  left.  The  Twentieth  Iowa, 
of  Colonel  Dye's  brigade  of  the  second  divis- 
ion, was  led  by  Colonel  Dye  himself  on  the  left 
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of  the  Indians.  The  left  wing  of  the  Eleventh 
Kansas  infantry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moon- 
light commanding,  supported  Rabb's  and  Hop- 
kins' batteries.  Colonel  Wickersham's  cavalry 
viz.,  the  First  Iowa,  Tenth  Illinois,  Eighth 
Missouri,  Third  Wisconsin,  and  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  Second  Wisconsin,  were  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Union  line  to  watch  any 
movement  against  that  flank,  and  guard  the 
road  leading  to  the  supply  train  at  Rhea's 
Mills.  By  3  o'clock  the  whole  infantry  force 
and  part  of  the  dismounted  cavalry,  and  forty- 
two  field-pieces  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier 
were  hotly  engaged,  and  so  continued  for  three 
hours.  The  last  assault  upon  Shoup's  position 
was  most  determined,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  in  driving  his 
right  some  distance  back;  but  when  the  assail- 
ants emerged  from  the  wood  into  an  open 
space  near  a  small  cabin  the  Confederate  fire 
became  too  sure  and  deadly  to  be  withstood. 
The  advancing  line  wavered,  broke,  and  re- 
tired, and  was  not  again  rallied.  The  loss 
on  this  part  of  the  field  was  especially  heavy, 
and  such  as  men  who  had  served  in  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  war  up  to  that  time 
had  never  before  witnessed. 

The  Federal  and  Confederate  accounts  of 
this .  conflict  of  three  hours'  duration  are  ex- 
ceedingly confused. 

"The  contest  by  this  time  (about  3  p.m.)" 
says  General  Blunt,  "  had  become  vigorous  and 
determined.  The  entire  infantry  of  the  three 
divisions,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  Second 
Kansas  (dismounted),  were  engaged  in  the 
woods  with  the  rebel  infantry,  three  times 
their  number.  The  rattle  of  musketry,  unin- 
terrupted for  fully  three  hours,  was  terrific. 
The  contending  armies  swayed  to  and  fro, 
each  alternately  advancing  and  retiring.  .  .  . 
While  the  infantry  was  vigorously  contesting 
every  inch  of  ground,  I  directed  Lieutenant 
Stoner,  with  two  twelve  -  pounder  mountain 
howitzers  to  advance  into  the  woods,  which  he 
promptly  did,  taking  position  on  a  little  knoll 
on  the  right  of  the  Eleventh  Kansas ;  and,  di- 
recting his  guns  across  a  small  field  where  a 
heavy  force  of  rebels  were  massed,  he  poured 
into  them  his  canister  and  shell  until  his  am- 
munition was  exhausted  and  his  horses  shot 
down,  being  compelled  to  bring  away  his  guns 
by  hand.  Lieutenant  Tenny  was  then  ordered 
in  with  his  battery.  From  his  six  ten-pounder 
Parrott  guns  he  opened  on  them  with  terrible 
effect,  driving  them  back  with  great  slaughter." 

A  little  later  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  with- 
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draw  from  the  wood  "in  order  to  draw  the 
enemy  from  under  cover  and  within  range  of 
my  artillery.  On  reaching  the  open  field  on 
their  right,  just  alluded  to,  I  discovered  the 
entire  division  of  General  Frost  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  timber  and  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant.  They  opened  upon  us  a  fierce 
fire  from  Enfield  rifles,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
throwing  down  the  fence  to  make  an  assault 
on  the  battery,  which  had  no  support  except 
my  own  staff  and  body-guard,  but  Lieutenant 
Tenny  with  commendable  promptness  wheeled 
his  guns  into  position,  when  the  destructive 
fire  of  cannister  and  shell  soon  sent  the  rebel 
hordes  back  under  cover  of  the  wood.  .  .  . 
The  enemy  followed  up  my  infantry  as  they 
retired  from  the  wood,  and  with  a  wild  shout 
rushed  out  from  under  cover  of  the  trees,  when 
the  two  batteries  (Rabb's  and  Hopkins'),  sup- 
ported by  the  infantry  of  the  Eleventh  regi- 
ment, belched  forth  a  perfect  storm  of  canis- 
ter, producing  immense  slaughter  in  the  ranks 
and  compelling  them  again  to  retire.  As 
darkness  approached,  the  fire,  which  from  both 
artillery  and  musketry  had  been  terrific  and 
uninterrupted  for  over  three  hours,  gradually 
ceased  along  the  whole  line,  and  my  command 
bivouacked  upon  their  arms,  ready  to  renew 
the  conflict  at  early  dawn." 

General  Hindman,  reporting  the  operations 
after  Blunt's  arrival  on  the  field,  says: 

"  Blunt  had  now  formed  line  of  battle  two 
thousand  yards  to  the  front  and  left  of  Shoup, 
and  commenced  advancing.  I  ordered  Frost's 
division  formed  on  the  left  of  Marmaduke. 
The  thick  undergrowth  on  that  flank  rendered 
it  difficult  to  execute  the  movement,  which  was 
further  embarrassed  by  the  well-directed  and 
determined  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  There 
was,  however,  no  confusion.  By  the  time 
Frost's  division  was  in  line  the  enemy  was 
nearly  across  the  prairie,  and  our  skirmishers 
engaged  his  almost  as  soon  as  deployed.  His 
attack  was  divided  against  Parson's  brigade. 
It  was  fierce  and  prolonged,  but  ended  in  his 
being  driven  back  in  disorder  with  heavy  losses. 
One  of  Marmaduke's  regiments  and  one  of 
Roane's  (both  Missourians)  shared  the  honor 
of  this  brilliant  achievement. 

"  The  enemy  now  brought  up  all  his  artillery, 
many  pieces  of  which  were  rifled,  and  endeav- 
ored to  shake  our  troops  by  playing  upon  the 
entire  line  nearly  an  hour.  Then  he  attacked 
with  all  his  infantry,  at  the  same  time  threaten- 
ing the  extreme  left  with  a  heavy  cavalry  force, 
and  attempting  to  turn  the  right.  MacDonald's 


Missouri  cavalry  defeated  him  in  the  last  ma- 
neuver. Lane's  Texas  cavalry  and  Roane's 
brigade  deterred  him  from  seriously  assailing 
the  left,  and  Shoup's  division,  Shelley's  brig- 
ade of  Marmaduke's  division,  and  Parson's 
and  Shaner's  brigades  of  Frost's  division,  glo- 
riously repulsed  him  in  his  desperate  attack 
upon  the  lines.  He  again  fled  beyond  the 
prairie,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  and  the 
colors  of  several  of  his  regiments  in  our  hands 
besides  a  number  of  prisoners.  .  .  . 

"A  furious  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  the 
enemy  until  near  sunset;  then  a  last  attack 
of  his  infantry  was  directed  against  the  lino 
held  by  Frost.  This  was  a  most  determined 
effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  It 
signally  failed,  and  the  enemy  paid  dearly  in 
killed  and  wounded  for  the  attempt.  At  dark 
the  battle  closed,  leaving  us  masters  of  every 
foot  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  fought." 

Colonel  Weir,  commanding  second  brigade, 
first  division,  says  of  this  three  hours'  engage- 
ment: 

"  The  firing  was  general  and  very  rapid, 
with  occasional  lulls,  during  which  we  sev- 
eral times  attempted  to  pass  the  brow  of  the 
hill  and  engage  the  enemy  in  close  quarters. 
"We  were  as  often  repulsed  by  the  rain  of  bul- 
lets. About  dark,  and  while  making  a  final 
attempt  to  pass  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
enemy  arose  in  the  timber,  with  loud  yells, 
surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  and  charged.  The 
air  was  thick  with  bullets,  and  nothing  saved 
us  from  annihilation  but  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  brow  of  the  hill.  They  must  have  been 
heavily  reinforced;  and  so  overpowering  were 
their  numbers  that  we  were  compelled  to  yield 
before  the  charge  and  fall  back.  At  this  time, 
about  dark,  Rabb's  battery  and  Lieutenant 
Tenny  with  First  Kansas  battery  on  our  right 
saved  us  from  destruction.  Their  firing  was 
so  rapid  and  well  directed  that  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  fall  back,  and*we  marched  from 
the  field  in  good  order." 

It  seems  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  fields 
during  the  war,  the  fault  was  committed  of  at- 
tacking by  detachments;  sending  a  regiment, 
a  brigade,  a  division,  or  a  corps  to  do  what 
should  have  been  done  by  a  brigade,  a  divis- 
ion, a  corps,  or  the  army.  The  Federal  com- 
manders made  repeated  attempts  between  2 
o'clock  and  dark  to  carry  the  Confederate  posi- 
tion by  detachments,  and  were  as  repeatedly 
repulsed,  and  were  saved  from  complete  defeat 
or  much  heavier  loss  than  they  sustained  by 
their  greatly  superior  force  of  artillery,  which 
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seems  to  have  been  bravely  and  skillfully 
handled.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  con- 
flict, the  Federal  forces  falling  back  beyond 
range,  how  far  does  not  appear,  the  Confeder- 
ates holding  their  position.  The  ground  be- 
tween the  two  was  thickly  strewn  with  killed 
and  wounded.  General  Herron  reports  that  at 
one  place  between  him  and  Shoup,  on  less  than 
two  acres  of  ground,  lay  three  hundred  men, 
Federal  and  Confederate,  killed  and  wounded. 
General  Blunt  reports  the  Federal  loss  in  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  missing  as  1,148.  The  Con- 
federate loss,  he  said,  could  not  fall  short  of 
3,000,  and  would  probably  exceed  that  number, 
1,000  being  killed  on  the  ground.  General 
Hindman  reports  his  own  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  as  1,317.  He  estimated 
the  Federal  loss  at  1,900,  and  claims  to  have 
captured  275  prisoners,  including  nine  officers. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy; 
that  his  own  men  were  without  food,  and  his 
wagons  thirty  miles  in  his  rear,  and  could  not 
be  brought  up  without  imminent  risk  of  being 
captured;  that  his  supply  of  ammunition  was 
far  below  what  would  be  necessary  for  another 
engagement,  and  that  the  battery  animals  were 
literally  dying  of  starvation,  and  could  not  be 
foraged  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  General  Hindman  determined  to 
retire.  Retaining  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry 
to  cover  his  front  and  picket  the  Cove  Creek 
road  two  miles  to  the  rear,  he  ordered  his  two 
infantry  divisions  to  retire,  and  by  midnight 
the  rear-guard  had  passed  out  of  hearing. 

The  cavalry  remaining  upon  the  field  was 
engaged  in  caring  for  the  killed  and  wounded 


and  in  collecting  arms,  which  were  thickly 
scattered  over  the  field. 

Both  Generals  Blunt  and  Herron  report  that 
their  men  rested  on  their  arms  during  the 
night  in  readiness  to  resume  the  battle  at  early 
dawn. 

Nevertheless  Blunt  sent  Dr.  Parker  of  his 
staff"  under  flag  of  truce  with  a  note  to  Hind- 
man asking  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  he 
might  care  for  his  killed  and  wounded.  Dr. 
Parker  indicated  twelve  hours  from  sunrise  the 
next  morning  as  the  duration  of  the  truce.  To 
this  Hindman  assented  most  willingly,  no 
doubt,  but,  not  receiving  an  answer  in  writing 
arranging  the  details,  sent  a  second  note  sug- 
gesting a  personal  meeting.  In  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  main  body  of  Hindman's  force 
had  been  in  rapid  retreat,  General  Blunt  as- 
sented to  the  suggestion  by  a  note  dated  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  the 
meeting  took  place  about  ten  o'clock.  During 
the  interview  it  was  discovered  that  the  Con- 
federate Generals  Hindman  and  Marmaduke 
with  a  few  staff  officers  were  in  front  of  only  a 
few  cavalrymen  who  were  busily  engaged 
caring  for  the  wounded  and  gathering  arms. 
On  discovering  that  if  he  had  waited  to  send  in 
his  flag  of  truce  until  daylight  the  field  of  bat- 
tle would  have  been  his  without  a  truce,  Blunt 
was  not  a  little  chagrined,  and  some  sharp 
controversy  followed  a  day  or  two  later  as  to 
the  arms  that  were  gathered  on  the  field. 
About  midday  Hindman  and  Marmaduke  re- 
tired with  the  cavalry,  leaving  the  Union 
General  in  possession  of  the  bloody  field  of 

Prairie  Grove.  0       7  T 

bamuet  Jones, 

Formerly  Major-General,  C.  S.  Army. 
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Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  eomesque  corporis, 
Quce  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula; 
Nec,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos  ? 

"  Oh,  soul !  so  sweet,  so  full  of  fancies,  so  enchanting, 
Guest  and  comrade  of  this  body, 
Whither  now  wilt  thou  escape,  where  now  abide, 
Pale  ghost,  as  thou  wilt  be 
Forlorn  and  cold  and  lone; 
Nor  canst  thou  then  make  merry  as  of  old, 

Nor  jest  and  gibe  as  was  thy  wont?"  Susan  B.  Dixon. 


OUR  LAST  HUNTING  GROUNDS. 


II.  Coast  Jungles. 


THEKE  are  regions  on  earth  where  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  nature  has  proved  an 
overmatch  for  the  destructive  energy  of  man. 
The  ruggedness  of  the  Taurus  range  has  not 
protected  its  highland  forests  from  the  axe  of 
the  destroyer.  The  loveliness  of  the  Grecian 
Islands  has  not  saved  them  from  devastation. 
But  the  rank  swamp-thickets  of  the  Ganges 
delta,  the  forests  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  the 
coast  jungles  of  Anam  and  Siam,  have  pre- 
served all  the  luxuriance  of  their  primeval 
vegetation,  and  when  the  saw-mills  have  de- 
voured the  last  pine  groves  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, the  wild  deer  will  still  find  a  refuge  in 
the  coast  forest  of  our  southern  gulf  coast.  In 
Florida  and  Southern  Georgia  there  are  still 
true  virgin  woods,  jungle  forests  that  have  de- 
fied the  boldness  of  the  hunter  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  the  engineer.  The  game  popula- 
tion of  those  regions  has  increased  rather  than 
decreased  in  the  course  of  this  century.  There  is 
a  system  of  deer-driving  still  practiced  by  Mex- 
ican sportsmen,  especially  in  Yucatan,  where 
the  dry  land  between  the  numerous  lagoons 
often  forms  a  peninsula  terminating  in  wooded 
headlands,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
sandy  beach.  Toward  these  terminal  woods 
game  is  driven  from  the  adjoining  uplands,  and 
the  very  noise  of  the  approaching  pursuers 
makes  their  quarry  loath  to  leave  the  last  cover, 
scores  of  upland  deer  often  putting  themselves 
in  charge  of  the  peninsular  buck,  who  guides 
his  guests  to  the  best  of  his  topographical 
abilities. 

Florida  has  received  such  guests  from  the 
hunting  grounds  of  all  the  adjoining  States. 
The  Cervus  Virginianus  is  hardly  by  prefer- 
ence a  swamp-dweller,  but  has  accepted  the 
situation,  and,  like  the  Venetian  refugees,  may 
have  learned  to  love  his  place  of  refuge.  The 
largest  game  preserve  of  our  national  territory 
begins  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Caloosahatchee 
River,  and,  extending  south  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  east  to  the  At- 
lantic slope  of  the  Everglades,  embraces  an 
area  of  eleven  thousand  square  miles  of  jungle 
forest,  broken  only  by  the  waters  of  an  occa- 
sional lagoon,  a  terra  incognita  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Vermont.  This  wilderness  probably 
harbors  more  game  than  all  the  New  England 
States  taken  together.  Near  Fort  Thompson, 
about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Caloo- 
sahatchee, there  is  a  point  where  the  river 
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banks  rise  in  steep  bluffs,  the  termini  of  a 
"hammock  ridge,"  extending  due  east  toward 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  Hunters 
who  have  made  their  way  through  the  thickets 
of  that  hammock  report  a  steady  increase  of 
the  deer  population  with  every  mile  further 
east,  and  indications  of  a  similar  increase  fur- 
ther south,  where  the  "  Big  Cypress  "  with  its 
submerged  jungles  impedes  the  progress  of 
the  explorer,  though  not  of  the  panther  who 
lurks  in  the  shade  of  the  moss-shrouded  trees, 
nor  of  the  countless  raccoons,  otters,  and  bears 
that  share  the  food-supply  of  those  half  aquatic 
hunting  grounds. 

The  phenomenon  of  life  has  originated  in  the 
tropics,  and  tropical  heat  prevents  but  few  ani- 
mals from  making  themselves  comfortably 
at  home.  I  have  seen  a  prairie  wolf  shivering 
pitifully  in  a  winter  storm,  peeping  out  from  his 
snow-bound  lair  with  an  expression  of  life- 
weary  pessimism,  but  I  rarely  saw  animals  in 
a  state  of  nature  betraying  any  symptoms  of 
discomfort  on  account  of  warm  weather.  On 
the  sultriest  afternoons  of  the  dog-days  the 
Florida  pine  squirrel  may  be  seen  running 
gracefully  from  branch  to  branch,  deer  brows- 
ing contentedly  in  the  forest  glade,  where  the 
pulses  of  Nature  seem  to  stagnate  in  the  brood- 
ing heat,  the  restless  raccoon  nosing  about 
heaps  of  stranded  driftwood,  all  perhaps  a  trifle 
less  lively  than  on  a  breezy  spring  morning, 
but  evidently  at  ease  in  a  temperature  where 
the  lord  of  creation,  wrapped  in  superfluous 
teguments  and  lined  with  peppered  ragouts, 
would  hail  a  snow-storm  as  a  blest  relief. 

Topographical  impediments,  too,  must  become 
intricate,  indeed,  to  bar  the  way  of  the  wood- 
born  ferce.  The  Florida  deer  have  inherited 
or  acquired  the  knack  of  using  the  water-ways 
of  the  tangled  forest,  skipping  from  log  to  log, 
avoiding  quicksands  and  edging  along  the 
slope  of  a  slimy  creek  bank  where  few  dogs 
could  maintain  a  foothold.  The  panther  and 
his  kin  are  aided  by  their  arboreal  habits,  sleep- 
ing, hunting,  and  traveling  on  the  slippery 
branches  of  the  rain-soaked  cypress  swamps, 
unconcerned  about  the  "risk  of  an  occasional 
fall  or  of  its  possible  consequences.  On  the 
Chattahoochee  I  once  saw  a  wildcat  walking 
quietly  along  a  rotten  branch,  which  began  to 
break  under  her  weight  as  she  approached  the 
end,  but  instead  of  saving  herself  by  a  timely 
spring,  she  crouched  down  and  watched  the 
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phenomenon  with  wide-open  eyes  and  switch- 
ing tail.  When  the  crash  came  she  clung  to 
her  branch  through  the  first  half  of  a  forty-feet 
fall,  then  let  go  and  alighted  on  tiptoes  in  the 
fork  of  a  "snag"  protruding  from  the  shore 
water,  and  then  settled  down  for  a  while, 
watching  the  gurgling  current  and  stretching 
herself  at  ease,  as  if  the  whole  adventure  had 
been  of  her  own  contriving. 

The  deer  population  of  the  Everglades,  the 
southern  continuation  of  the  Big  Cypress, 
might  be  estimated  by  the  probable  limits  of 
the  food-supply,  but  the  census  of  the  bird 
population  is  incalculable.  Myriads  of  water- 
fowl swarm,  haunting  the  inexhaustible  fishing 
grounds  of  the  gulf  coast,  roost,  and  nest  in  the 
swamps  of  the  inland  forest ;  every  reed  island 
has  its  colony  of  divers  and  dabchicks,  every 
pine  hammock  its  heron  eyries.  From  the 
shores  of  Whitewater  Bay,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Cape  Sable,  vast  clouds  of  cranes  and  geese 
may  be  seen  every  morning  rising  from  their 
bivouac  in  the  fens.  Pigeons,  quail,  and  grouse 
frequent  the  dry-land  thickets,  woodpeckers 
luxuriate  in  the  piny  woods;  countless  winged 
refugees  of  the  Northern  States  pass  the  winter 
in  the  forests  of  the  hammock  region,  and  na- 
tive hunters  would  laugh  at  the  idea  that  all  the 
smaller  species  of  indigenous  birds  are  known 
and  classified.  The  store-keeper  at  Punta 
Rassa  has  a  collection  of  moss-stuffed  birds, 
including  nine  different  kinds  of  herons,  but 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  "  Big  Cypress  " 
harbors  at  least  as  many  more.  Every  now 
and  then  local  sportsmen  come  across  speci- 
mens answering  to  no  description  in  Dr.  Coues' 
"  check  -  list,"  Von  Tschudi,  the  author  of 
Animal  Life  in  the  Alps  ("Das  Thierleben  der 
Alpenwelt"),  the  veteran  of  the  Swiss  natural- 
ists, admits  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  new  varieties  of  Alpine  beasts  and  birds, 
and  his  American  colleague  need  not  fear  that 
their  field  of  discovery  will  be  exhausted  for 
the  next — what  shall  we  say — fifteen  hundred 
years,  if  we  include  the  coast  regions  of  Texas 
and  the  western  Rocky  Mountains.  No  less 
eminent  a  scientist  than  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt fixed  the  number  of  active  volcanoes  at 
"  407  or  408,"  allowing  for  a  doubt  whether  the 
crater  of  Orizaba  had  shown  recent  signs  of  ac- 
tivity. Four  hundred  and  ten  would  have  been 
pronounced  an  overestimate.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  Indian  Archipelago  alone  contains 
over  nine  hundred ;  and  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  Florida  naturalists  of  the  next  century 


will  add  a  similar  appendix  to  our  "  complete 
check-lists."  Ten  years  ago  a  sportsman  on 
the  Upper  Kissimee  shot  a  purple  gallinule  of 
a  variety  that  has  never  been  seen  again;  and 
the  crying  bird  (Agialites  canutus),  once  pretty 
frequent  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Worth, 
has  now  moved  further  inland,  together,  per- 
haps, with  dozens  of  shy  congeners  that  have 
never  enraptured  the  soul  of  a  collector. 

At  Cape  Barras,  opposite  Elliot's  Key,  an 
old  squatter  has,  at  different  times,  shot  speci- 
mens of  that  king-bird  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, known  as  the  harpy-eagle,  in  strength, 
courage,  and  proud  bearing  as  superior  to  his 
white-headed  relative  as  a  falcon  to  a  jackdaw. 
If  the  Harpyia  destructor  should  prove  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Everglades,  it  would  be  a  pity 
that  his  emblem  can  not  supersede  that  of  our 
goose-necked  escutcheon  bird.  With  his  feath- 
er-coronet and  his  fire-eyes  the  harpy-eagle  is 
the  pride  of  every  "Zoo,"  but  to  his  weaker 
fellow-birds  an  object  of  such  panic  terror  that 
his  presence  generally  betrays  itself  by  the 
consternation  of  the  feathered  mob:  pheasants 
flying,  shrieking,  to  the  cover  of  the  next 
thicket;  pigeons  crouching  down  flat  in  the 
next  tree-fork,  or  darting  off  in  zigzag  flight, 
as  if  trying  to  dodge  the  shot  of  a  hunter.  A 
more  undoubtedly  indigenous  bird  of  the 
Everglades  is  the  great  black-vulture  ( Ca- 
thartes  niger)  and  the  Strix  bubo,  or  great 
horn-owl,  that  startles  the  night  of  the  coast- 
forests  with  her  strange  whooping  scream. 

The  best  fishing-waters  of  the  South  are 
probably  the  lagoons  of  Lake  Okefinoke,  in 
Southern  Georgia.  Their  amazing  abundance 
of  sweet-water  fish  has  been  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  several  of  those  lagoons 
have  affluents  but  no  direct  outlet ;  the  waters 
of  their  tributaries  filter  through  a  stratum  of 
bog-land,  and  deposit- masses  of  vegetable  sedi- 
ment, the  basis  of  inexhaustible  stores  of  fish- 
food.  Floyd  Lake,  at  once  the  largest  and 
least  accessible  of  these  lagoons,  is  stocked 
with  fish  to  a  degree  which,  in  North  America, 
is  perhaps  not  paralleled  any  where  outside  of 
artificial  trout-ponds.  Any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  bait  is  snapped  up  at  once.  Lake-trout, 
red-snapper,  and  yellow  perch  seem  here  to 
multiply  like  rats  in  a  bumboat,  while  near  by, 
in  the  east  fork  of  the  Suwanee  River  (the 
"Little  Suwanee,"  as  the  local  Crackers  call 
it),  the  same  varieties  are  rather  scarce,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  ravages  of  the  river-shark  and 
cavallis  (Pampanus  defensor),  with  their  vora- 
cious congeners.    All  the  larger  lagoons  of  the 
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swamp-basin  abound  with  alligators.  Where 
settlements  have  encroached  upon  the  domain 
of  the  wilderness,  the  cunning  saurians  have 
become  shyer  rather  than  scarcer.  For  even 
in  reptiles,  self-preservation  is  the  most  active 
instinct.  Experience  has  taught  them  to  avoid 
the  neighborhood,  or  at  least  the  channels  of 
navigated  waters,  and  to  effect  their  migrations 
at  the  safest  hours  of  the  night,  or  else  at 
noon,  when  the  dreaded  biped  retires  to  the 
shade  of  his  habitation.  Moreover,  they  have 
learned  to  select  their  winter-quarters  with 
great  circumspection.  'Squire  Lillard,  of  State 
Line  Ferry,  Georgia,  used  to  find  their  hiber- 
nation dens  in  a  river-bank,  below  a  cultivated 
field,  but  noticed  that  they  gradually  withdrew 
to  the  wooded  opposite  shore  of  the  stream, 
where  their  females  also  began  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  though  they  had  to  scrape  up  the  requi- 
site sand  from  the  river-bottom,  while  the 
other  shore  was  lined  with  ready-made  sand- 
banks. 

But  the  biped  neighbors  of  the  Crocodilus 
lucius  have  likewise  profited  by  experience. 
Alligator-shooting  has  become  an  exact  science. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  lower  scales  are  by 
no  means  impenetrable  to  right-aimed  rifle- 
balls,  and  that  in  rising  and  diving  the  North 
American  alligator  generally  exposes  his  most 
vulnerable  part,  the  soft  tissue  near  the  inser- 
tion of  the  fore-legs.  Besides,  since  alligator- 
hides  have  become  a  regular  article  of  com- 
merce, professionals  use  a  patent  bullet,  war- 
ranted to  penetrate  the  scale-armor  at  any 
thing  like  a  reasonable  distance.  A  modifica- 
tion of  these  bullets,  patented  by  a  French 
engineer,  and  first  tested  on  the  Nile,  insures 
the  desired  result  by  exploding  in  the  hold  of 
the  armor-clad,  and  turning  it  keel  up,  torn 
beyond  repair,  but  generally  with  the  armor 
and  tough  lining  intact.  The  Spanish  lagar- 
teros  or  cayman-hunters  used  to  fasten  their 
hooks  to  a  chain  or  ponderous  rope,  since  the 
dead  pull  of  a  fullgrown  saurian  would  snap  a 
two-inch  tow  like  a  paper-string.  It  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  a  common  inch-rope  can 
be  made  to  answer  all  purposes  by  hitching  it  to 
an  elastic  sapling — a  stout  stick  of  hickory  or 
Spanish  gum — which,  in  its  turn,  is  fastened  in 
the  keel  of  the  boat,  and  just  resists  enough  to 
break  the  force  of  the  plunge.  If  the  hook 
has  caught  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jaw,  the 
captive  sometimes  manages  to  demolish  the 
tow  with  his  teeth,  but  that  possibility,  too, 
has  been  obviated  by  connecting  the  hook  and 
rope  with  strands  of  loose  hempstrings,  that 


sink  in  the  interspaces  of  his  fangs.  For  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  teeth  of  the  Crocodilus 
lucius,  with  all  their  tremendous  efficiency  for 
a  snap-bite,  are  too  far  apart  to  masticate  his 
prey.  He  drags  his  victims  under  water,  and 
lugs  their  bodies  off  to  some  wooded  bank, 
where  he  conceals  them  in  the  root-tangle  of 
an  overhanging  tree  or  under  a  convenient 
rock,  till  the  progress  of  putrefaction  facilitates 
the  task  of  separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones. 

The  alligator  serenades  on  Lake  Floyd  re- 
semble the  distant  grunts  of  a  big  steam-en- 
gine, the  hoarse  clamor  rising  and  sinking  with 
a  rhythmical  cadence  not  quite  easy  to  explain, 
since  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  vocalists 
time  their  music  to  a  common  measure;  the 
object  of  their  symphonies  is  not  less  doubtful. 
It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  protracted 
concerts  of  locusts,  frogs,  and  the  larger  sau- 
rians can  have  any  erotic  purpose.  Their 
sleepy  monotony  appears  to  preclude  that  idea. 
They  drone  off  their  lullabies  with  an  unmis- 
takable indifference  to  ulterior  results;  their 
art  seems  to  be  its  own  reward,  or  may  be  a 
sort  of  audible  respiration,  if  not  an  expression 
of  eupeptic  beatitude.  Its  psychological  action 
is  tranquilizing  and  somniferous,  though  in 
the  whole  diapason  of  nature  no  other  timbre 
of  sound  does  so  much  to  mar  the  effect  of  the 
rhythm.  The  individual  alligator-voice  is  a 
compound  of  a  grating  grunt  and  a  howl. 
The  pairing  season  of  the  Mexican  cayman 
{Alligator  sclerops)  is  in  March,  while  his  con- 
certs are*  perennial.  Those  of  the  northern 
variety  can  be  heard  at  any  time  between 
April  and  October,  but  become  especially 
sonorous  at  the  end  of  August,  when  the  katy- 
did, too,  tunes  her  fiddle  for  a  series  of  seren- 
ades. It  is  a  harvest  song,  the  plenitude  of 
creature-comforts  venting  itself  in  a  thanks- 
giving hymn. 

For  a  pathless  wilderness  few  other  regions 
of  the  United  States  can  dispute  the  palm  with 
the  great  jungle-forest  on  the  west  shore  of  that 
flowing  sea  called  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The 
"  Sunken  Lands,"  as  the  early  colonists  called 
that  monster  swamp,  extends  from  the  lacus- 
trine bottoms  of  Hopefield,  opposite  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  to  Riddle's  Point,  Missouri,  and 
west  across  three  counties  of  Arkansas  to  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  which  receives 
its  westward  drainage.  Surrounded  by  highly 
productive  and  thickly  settled  farming-lands, 
this  jungle  has  remained  almost  intact  since 
the  days  of  Daniel  Boone,  who  entered  it  from 
the  Kentucky  side,  but  found  it  too  lonesome 
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even  for  his  ultra- Arcadian  tastes.  The  engi- 
neers who  built  the  railroad  from  Memphis  to 
Little  Rock  might  explain  the  cause  of  that 
contrast.  The  very  survey  was  impeded  by  all 
sorts  of  distressing  difficulties.  The  flora  of 
the  Sunken  Lands,  though  here  and  there 
arboreal  in  the  stateliest  sense  of  the  word,  is 
a  mere  film  of  vegetation  on  an  ooze  of  mud 
yielding  to  every  step  on  the  superincumbent 
root-tangle,  and  absorbing  whole  ship-loads  of 
piles  with  the  accommodating  promptness  of  a 
quicksand  pit,  only  that  the  hero  of  a  quick- 
sand adventure  may  get  off  with  a  scare,  while 
the  slime  of  the  Arkansas  bottoms  is  as  black, 
and  almost  as  tenacious  as  fluid  pitch. 

With  the  aid  of  a  semi-tropical  sun  this 
ooze  achieves  marvels  of  fecunditive  vigor. 
The  underbrush  seems  adapted  to  the  special 
purpose  of  baffling  the  attack  of  ordinary 
wood-cutting  implements.  The  supple  twigs 
bend  under  the  axe  without  breaking,  the 
vines  break  without  relaxing  the  grip  of  their 
tough  fiber;  the  pioneer  has  to  enforce  his 
right  of  way  with  a  bush-knife,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  stout  sickle,  and  must  risk  that 
the  bush  clipped  on  Monday  morning  will 
develop  a  new  set  of  destructive  sprouts  be- 
fore Saturday  night.  For  the  eradication  of 
perennial  plants  is  a  herculean  task:  having 
no  terra  firma  to  trust  to,  they  intertwine 
their  roots,  clinging  together  for  mutual  sup- 
port; and  a  botanist  trying  to  uproot  a  small 
bush  will  desist  with  the  surprise  of  the  god 
Thor,  who  attempted  to  lift  the  household  cat 
of  Jotunheim  and  "found  that  he  had  got  hold 
of  the  Midgard  Snake,  entwined  with  the 
roots  of  the  earth."  To  make  things  worse, 
more  than  half  those  bushes  are  spinescent; 
prickly  vines,  prickly  oaks,  and  prickly  cedars 
bar  the  way  at  every  step,  briars  vegetate  with 
rank  luxuriance,  novel  varieties  of  ilex  and 
acacia  grow  up  without  any  leaves  to  speak 
of,  as  if  all  their  vegetative  resources  had  been 
devoted  to  the  evolution  of  thorns. 

But  the  contumacy  of  the  vegetation  is  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  tipulary  insects.  There 
are  seaport  towns  where  the  dram-shops  keep 
open  day  and  night — in  stress  of  competition ; 
and  for  similar'  reasons  the  gnats  of  the  Ar- 
kansas bottoms  seem  unable  to  respite  their 
victims  in  daytime  Their  fierce  buzz  pursues 
the  hunter,  the  swift  canoe,  and  even  the  rail- 
way trains  that  manage  to  make  their  way 
across  the  shaky  trestle-work  of  their  road. 
At  Blackfish  Bayou,  and  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing stations,  I  saw  the  section-hands  work 


with  gauze  veils  over  their  hats  and  buckskin 
gloves  over  their  hands  and  wrists,  but,  withal, 
in  that  mental  status  which  Charles  Lamb 
describes  as  "a  chronic  bias  to  profanity." 

"Skeeters  is  pretty  bad  here?"  inquired  a 
sympathizing  traveler. 

"Bad?" — with  an  indignant  scowl  at  the 
inadequacy  of  the  term — "it's  hell!" 

But  the  four-footed  natives  do  not  seem  to 
mind  it  at  all.  The  "  Bear  State,"  the  popular 
sobriquet  of  Arkansas,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  staple  product  of  the  Sunken 
Lands.  Few  regions  of  the  New  World  can 
boast  of  more  numerous  bears  to  the  square 
mile ;  of  fatter  bears,  none.  Land,  water,  and 
air  seem  to  conspire  for  their  benefit.  The  de- 
pression of  the  jungle  basin  exposes  it  yearly 
to  inundations,  discouraging  all  attempts  at 
extensive  settlements,  and  the  climate  is  just 
warm  enough  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  hiber- 
nation. The  swamp  affords  a  perennial  food- 
supply.  In  midsummer,  when  deer  retire 
toward  the  hill  country,  an  inexhaustible 
abundance  of  berries  more  than  compensates 
their  absence,  for  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
for  a  certain  time  of  the  year  Bruin  becomes 
a  vegetarian  by  preference.  His  northern 
cousin,  on  emerging  from  his  winter  den,  is 
as  cross  as  a  crab,  and  becomes  aggressive  for 
the  double  purpose  of  venting  his  spleen  and 
counteracting  the  raw  March  wind  with  a  bit 
of  calorific  food;  but  at  the  approach  of  the 
summer  solstice  he  turns  his  attention  to  ber- 
ries and  afterward  to  acorns  and  chestnuts.  A 
young  though  full  grown  tame  specimen  at 
Pickens  Court-house,  South  Carolina,  compro- 
mised the  hibernation  question  by  taking  long 
morning  naps,  but  was  generally  on  hand  for 
dinner;  and  winter  or  summer  was  never 
known  to  harm  a  fellow  creature  as  long  as 
they  supplied  him  with  any  kind  of  digestible 
vegetables.  After  a  two  days'  fast  he  would 
kill  a  chicken  or  a  rabbit,  but  dallied  with  the 
meat  and  promptly  rejected  it  in  favor  of  a 
raw  turnip.  Bruin's  moderation  in  the  use  of 
animal  food  is  more  than  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, for  in  the  jungle  his  weight  carries  him 
through  the  underbrush  at  a  rate  that  makes 
him  more  than  a  match  for  the  slender  deer; 
but  venison  loses  its  charm  as  soon  as  blackber- 
ries begin  to  deserve  their  name.  Persimmons 
and  mulberries,  too,  but  especially  fox-grapes, 
absorb  his  attention  to  a  degree  that  often 
makes  it  possible  to  watch  him  unobserved  from 
behind  a  bush  or  from  the  platforms  which  the 
hunters  of  the  Sunken  Lands  build  in  the  tree- 
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tops  of  the  "knobs" — bits  of  terra  firma  ris- 
ing like  islands  from  the  midst  of  the  lagoons. 
Ursus  niger  is  an  unsocial  American,  but  there 
is  something  attractive  in  his  absolule  self-suf- 
ficiency— the  privilege  of  those  whose  mental 
resources  enable  them  to  dispense  with  "altru- 
ism," as  Schopenhauer  defines  it.  He  sniffs 
about  the  sunny  side  of  the  vine  -  wreathed 
trees,  steps  back  to  verify  his  conjectures,  and 
every  now  and  then  rises  on  his  hind  legs  to 
pull  the  vines  down,  undiscouraged  by  re- 
peated failures,  till  the  sight  of  a  bonanza 
inspires  him  to  a  protracted  grunt — a  sort  of 
self-congratulatory  chuckle.  "With  the  same 
good  humor  he  joins  his  little  cousin  Raccoon 
in  a  crawfish  hunt,  or  takes  a  peep  at  the  work 
of  his  biped  rivals,  satisfied  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progress  their  clearings  are  not  yet 
apt  to  impair  the  resources  of  his  reservation. 

Those  clearings  are  generally  confined  to 
the  "knobs"  along  the  line  of  railroad,  mere 
concavities  of  the  slightly  undulating  ground, 
but  further  northwest  rising  into  hills  of  suffi- 
cient elevation  to  lift  a  house  above  the  mos- 
quito-stratum of  the  swamp  atmosphere,  and 
with  room  enough  to  spare  for  a  bit  of  garden- 
land,  to  eke  out  the  spontaneous  products  of 
the  forest.  Some  of  these  hunters'  strongholds 
are  accessible  only  by  water-ways,  and  their 
tenants  live  as  sequestered  as  our  own  back- 
woodsmen, at  a  time  when  "  a  fellow  heard  no 
chickens  crow  but  his  own,"  as  an  old  Cumber- 
land mountaineer  expressed  it.  One  family 
per  knob  is  about  the  average.  Rifle,  fishing- 
rod,  and  spade  are  their  chief  means  of  sup- 
port, and  many  of  them  get  along  with  three 
yearly  shopping-trips,  living  rather  lonely  for 
the  rest  of  the  time,  but  remarkably  contented, 
as  a  proof  how  far  the  luxury  of  independence 
outweighs  all  other  luxuries.  Want  they  fear 
not,  as  long  as  their  coon  skins  can  be  exchanged 
for  powder  and  lead;  but  the  chief  charm  of 
their  existence  is  perhaps  the  neighborhood  of 
a  terra  incognita,  with  unlimited  chances  for 
exploring  trips  and  all  sorts  of  discoveries 
from  a  bee-tree  to  a  bear-den,  or  a  cache  of  the 
swamp-pirates  who  haunted  these  jungles  in 
the  days  of  the  Arkansas  regulators. 

The  bug-bears  of  the  Arkansas  Traveler, 
though,  can  not  be  found  in  those  hunting- 
grounds.  The  knob-squatters  are  poor,  in  the 
dollar  and  cents'  meaning  of  the  word;  so 
much  indeed,  that  few  of  them  are  able  to  in- 
dulge in  any  stimulant  but  "fox-grape  cider;" 
but  they  are  rich  in  health  and  good  humor, 
and  their  hospitality  and  freedom  from  preju- 


dices and  prudish  reserve  can  encourage  an 
occasional  doubt  in  the  justice  of  Goethe's  ana- 
thema : 

"  For  to  have  reached  the  Arctic  isles, 
Or  coasts  of  Coromandel, 
Avails  ye  naught ;  ye  there  shall  find 
Tobacco-smoke  and  scandal." 

In  certain  migratory  animals  the  faculty  of 
direction  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  sixth 
sense;  and  on  a  similar  theory  a  city-dweller 
would  be  tempted  to  explain  the  instinct  of  the 
swamp-ranger  who  finds  his  way  for  miles 
through  an  absolutely  pathless  wildness,  for  the 
water-ways,  besides  forming  a  bewildering  net- 
work of  bayous  and  pools,  are  not  always  the 
ways  of  a  fugitive  bear.  Practice,  however, 
has  endowed  the  hunter  with  a  marvelous  mem- 
ory for  topographical  details.  The  top  of  a 
dead  pine,  a  clump  of  live-oaks,  a  fluttering  tuft 
of  Spanish  moss,  become  to  him  so  many  long- 
remembered  way -marks;  through  all  its 
shrouds  of  tangle -vines  he  recognizes  the 
shape  of  a  tree,  as  a  veteran  detective  would 
recognize  the  disguised  original  of  a  rogue's 
gallery  portrait.  The  eye  learns  the  art  of 
recording  its  impressions.  And  that  habit 
seems  to  have  developed  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation in  general,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  find  bet- 
ter practical  naturalists  than  the  rangers  of  the 
Arkansas  bottoms.  Here  alone  I  met  a  self- 
taught  philosopher  whose  observations  had  led 
him  to  suspect  the  absurdity  of  the  popular 
snake-charm  superstition.  "  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  snakes  can  catch  a  bird  by  'charm- 
ing' it?"  I  inquired.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "they  do 
catch  them;  I've  seen  them  do  it  more  than 
once.  But  it  ain't  with  their  eyes  they  do  it," 
he  added,  "  its  their  poison ;  they  get  a  snap- 
bite  at  a  thing  and  catch  it  as  soon  as  the  poi- 
son begins  to  work.  A  bird  a-foolin'  around  a 
snake  as  if  he  wanted  to  give  her  a  chance,  he 
ain't  in  his  right  mind;  he's  got  a  dose  that's 
doing  him  up — or  else  he's  got  a  nest  near  by 
and  wants  to  draw  the  snake  off.  Charming 
be  d— d!" 

Yet  this  same  skeptic,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
neighbors,  seemed  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  "tree-snake"  (some  species  of  coluber, 
perhaps),  an  ophidian  darting  through  the 
branches  with  the  swiftness  of  a  lizard,  but 
never  descending  to  terra  Jirma. 

The  best  hunter's  trail  through  the  Sunken 
Lands  is  the  watershed  of  Crowley's  Ridge,  an 
almost  continuous  chain  of  hillocks  stretching 
from  Helena,  Arkansas,  to  the  sources  of  the 
St.  Francis  River.  p  {x  L  QmM 
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TN  the  winter  and  spring  of  1862,  the  Con- 
federates were  deprived  of  the  country  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Arkansas 
line.  This  was  by  the  victory  of  Pea  Ridge  in 
the  middle  of  March.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
river  the  country  was  wrested  from  them  to  a 
line  below  the  northern  boundaries  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama.  This  was  by  the  capture 
of  Corinth  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June. 

As  midsummer  approached,  General  Bragg, 
who  had  superseded  General  Beauregard,  deter- 
mined to  undertake  the  recovery  of  a  part  of 
the  territory  latest  lost,  and  in  addition  to  effect 
a  lodgment  in  Kentucky  on  the  ground  hith- 
erto held  by  the  Union.  By  this  time  the 
Confederate  army  in  Mississippi  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  campaign  in  which 
Corinth  had  been  lost,  and  its  ranks  were  fill- 
ing up.  Absentees  were  returning,  and  recruits 
and  conscripts  were  joining.  With  improved 
health,  military  exercise  became  practicable, 
and  instruction,  organization,  and  discipline 
grew  apace.  General  Bragg  selected  Chatta- 
nooga as  his  point  of  departure,  and  he  gradu- 
ally drew  to  it  the  forces  destined  for  the  un- 
dertaking. These  were  four  divisions  of  infantry 
of  the  Army  of  Mississippi.  They  were  formed 
in  two  corps,  one  commanded  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  Polk,  the  other  by  Major-General  Hardee. 
The  total  of  all  arms  was  forty-five  thousand 
men.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  Confed- 
erate Department  of  East  Tennessee,  volun- 
teered to  assist  in  the  enterprise  by  moving 
from  Knoxville  into  Eastern  Kentucky.  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  commanding  in  Southwestern 
Virginia,  was  ordered  to  support  Smith,  and 
Van  Dorn  and  Price,  in  Northern  Mississippi, 
were  directed  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Grant's 
forces  about  Corinth  and  Memphis,  to  prevent 
their  going  to  the  support  of  the  Union  troops 
holding  the  theater  of  the  contemplated  opera- 
tions. 

The  campaign  which  had  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Corinth  having  been  brought  to  a 
close,  General  Buell  prepared  to  return  to 
Middle  Tennessee  and  resume  his  original  line 
of  operations,  which  was  from  Nashville  to- 
ward East  Tennessee.  He  moved  along  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  until  he  ar- 
rived at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  where,  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  June,  he  established  his  head- 
quarters. From  this  point  the  divisions  as  they 
arrived  were  posted.    McCook  and  Crittenden 


were  sent  to  take  position  on  Battle  Creek,  be- 
yond Stevenson;  they  arrived  on  the  ground 
about  the  middle  of  July;  General  T.  J.  "Wood 
was  about  the  same  time  sent  to  Decherd,  on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road.  Nelson, 
with  his  division,  was  moved  by  rail  via  Nash- 
ville to  Murfreesboro,  whence  he  marched  to 
McMinnville,  where  he  took  position. 

Thomas  had  been  detained  at  Corinth,  but 
was  relieved  in  time  for  him  to  reach  Hunts- 
ville with  his  division  on  the  8th  of  August. 
He  was  pushed  forward  to  Decherd,  from  which 
point  he  threw  out  a  brigade  to  Pelham,  in  the 
direction  of  Altamont  and  McMinnville.  As 
thus  established,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  had  its 
right  near  Stevenson,  center  near  Decherd,  and 
left  at  McMinnville.  Between  it  and  the  enemy 
lay  the  Tennessee  River,  Waldron's  Ridge,  the 
Sequatchee  River,  and  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. Its  forces  numbered  a  third  less  than 
those  of  the  enemy,  being  only  about  thirty 
thousand  of  all  arms.  Its  organization  was  by 
divisions — Thomas  had  the  first,  McCook  the 
second,  Rousseau  the  third,  as  successor  to 
General  O.  M.  Mitchell  recently  relieved,  Nel- 
son the  fourth,  Crittenden  the  fifth,  and  T.  J. 
"Wood  the  sixth.  A  seventh  existed,  but  it 
was  occupying  Cumberland  Gap;  this  was 
George  W.  Morgan's. 

It  was  General  Buell's  policy  to  keep  his 
forces  widely  distributed,  rather  than  concen- 
trated. This  was  expedient  from  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  the  troops  in  position  where  they 
could  be  most  conveniently  subsisted,  and 
where  by  their  labor  the  repairs  of  the  roads 
could  be  effected,  and  the  construction  of  stock- 
ades for  defense  by  a  small  garrison  could  be 
prosecuted. 

Up  to  very  nearly  the  moment  of  General 
Bragg's  advance,  General  Buell  continued  to 
have  the  promise  that  he  was  to  be  the  ag- 
gressor, and  be  allowed  the  initiative.  It  was, 
therefore,  his  policy  to  avoid  exposing  his  line 
of  advance  by  a  concentration  of  his  forces 
prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  movement  to 
begin.  Concentration  at  some  central  point  in 
rear  of  the  passes  of  a  mountain  chain  is  the 
resort  of  the  defensive;  for  the  passage  of  the 
barrier,  the  rule  is  best  inverted. 

For  the  supply  of  this  line  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville was  the  principal  depot,  and  the  lines  of 
communication  were  two  railroads:  one  ran 
due  south,  through  Franklin,  Columbia,  Pu- 
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laski,  and  Athens,  until  it  intersected  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  road  where  it  crosses 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Decatur;  and  the 
other  ran  off  southeasterly,  passing  through 
Murfreeshoro,  Tullahoma,  and  Decherd,  until 
it  cuts  the  same  road  at  Stevenson.  These 
roads  needed  to  he  repaired  at  once,  for  they 
had  suffered  greatly  from  neglect,  and  there 
were  creaks  in  them,  some  at  the  crossings 
of  streams,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  feed 
the  newly-arrived  troops,  who  had  brought  with 
them  from  the  West  only  their  daily  rations. 

The  guerrillas  had  begun  to  organize 
throughout  the  country,  and  were  now  mak- 
ing themselves  felt  on  our  lines  of  communi- 
cation. They  threatened  to  render  the  free 
passage  of  trains  on  the  railroad  impossible, 
without  either  more  cavalry  to  patrol  the 
country,  or  a  systematic  protection  of  the 
tracks  by  guards  at  short  intervals.  The  cav- 
alry was  not  to  be  had,  and  detachments  must 
therefore  be  posted  at  bridges,  water-tanks,  and 
the  like.  These  were  soon  matched  by  the 
enemy,  for  the  attacking  parties  grew  larger, 
and  by  uniting  they  could  always  be  made 
stronger  than  any  isolated  guard,  and  could 
overpower  it  on  the  open  ground.  This  led  to 
the  necessity  of  constructing  defenses  at  all 
important  points,  and  giving  them  garrisons, 
each  commensurate  with  its  importance.  On 
the  road  which  passed  through  Murfreesboro 
blockhouses  were  built,  and  in  such  strength 
as  to  resist  such  light  pieces  of  artillery  as  a 
raiding  party  might  carry.  This  was  owing 
to  the  importance  of  the  road  and  its  exposed 
position.  For  the  road  leading  to  Huntsville, 
stockades  seemed  sufficient.  They  were  con- 
structed chiefly  of  the  rough  trunks  of  young 
trees,  averaging  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter, closely  planted.  These  made  an  inclosure 
of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  which  was 
loopholed  for  musketry;  there  was  a  ban- 
quette on  the  inside,  and  on  the  outside  a  ditch, 
which  prevented  the  loopholes  from  being  used 
from  that  side.  All  had  flanking  arrange- 
ments. This  work  cost  more  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  it  was  more  formidable  than  at  first 
supposed.  It  was  the  end  of  July  before  the 
trains  were  running  in  security,  and  with  reg- 
ularity. 

"When  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  had  been 
drawn  aside  from  Nashville  to  participate  in 
the  operations  of  Grant's  army  against  Corinth, 
one  of  its  divisions  remained  and  continued 
along  the  original  line  toward  Chattanooga. 
This  was  Ormshy  Mitchell's.    General  Mitch- 


ell was  energetic  and  enterprising,  but  was 
not  gifted  with  the  administrative  qualities 
demanded  by  his  position.  He  occupied  the 
country  down  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
General  Negley,  one  of  his  brigade  command- 
ers, penetrated  to  within  sight  of  Chattanooga. 
But  when  General  Buell  arrived  on  the 
ground,  he  found  the  division  in  disorder,  the 
troops  given  to  pillage,  and  as  widely  dis- 
persed as  the  indulgence  of  that  habit  implies. 
No  supplies  had  been  accumulated,  and  when 
the  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  arrived 
they  were  compelled  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  until  order  could  be  established.  This 
condition  of  affairs  was  fatal  to  all  projects  for 
an  immediate  advance.  It  was  not  until  the 
approach  of  the  month  of  August  that  the 
Union  General  had  so  far  restored  order  in  the 
country  covered  by  his  troops  that  he  could 
reasonably  undertake  to  resume  his  march 
toward  East  Tennessee — his  original  objective. 
In  the  meantime  the  Confederates  had  left 
Mississippi  early  in  July,  and  had  been  gath- 
ering in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  project  for  the  recovery  of  the 
eastern  part  of  their  lost  territory.  This  accu- 
mulation of  the  enemy  in  his  front  was  known 
to  General  Buell.  Soon  the  magnitude  of  the 
preparations  made  the  unwelcome  revelation 
that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  thrown  on  the  defensive. 

Happily  the  good  order  restored  to  that  part 
of  the  theater  of  operations  which  the  line  from 
Stevenson  to  McMinnville  covered  favored 
the  defense  quite  as  well  as  the  attack,  and 
General  Buell  awaited  with  composure  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  antagonist  in  the  arena.  The 
Confederate  forces  put  themselves  in  motion 
early  in  August — their  total  strength  was  sixty 
thousand;  of  these  Kirby  Smith  had  about  fif- 
teen thousand.  To  reinforce  General  Buell, 
two  divisions  were  coming  from  Grant's  army, 
and  some  new  regiments  were  expected  from 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

As  the  middle  of  August  approached,  Gen- 
eral Bragg  sent  his  vanguard  over  the  river  from 
Chattanooga.  Smith  moved  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains by  Big  Creek  Gap  and  Rogers  Gap,  in- 
tending to  debouch  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 
Bragg's  objective  was  not  yet  revealed;  it  might 
be  Nashville,  or  he  might  seek  to  turn  the  left 
of  Buell's  line,  seize  his  communications,  and 
either  force  him  to  battle  or  drive  him  west 
till  he  could  gain  support  from  Grant's  troops. 
This  would  open  the  center  of  the  Union  line, 
and  might  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results. 
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On  the  15th  General  Thomas  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  his  division,  at  Decherd, 
and  sent  to  McMinnville  to  take  charge  at 
that  point,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  the 
left  of  Buell's  line.  Nelson  had  a  few  days 
previously  been  relieved  from  the  command 
of  his  division  at  this  place,  and  had  been  or- 
dered to  Kentucky  to  collect  the  troops  there, 
and  organize  them  for  the  defense  of  the  com- 
munications of  the  army  and  of  its  base  of 
supplies,  the  city  of  Louisville.  *  General  Nel- 
son arrived  in  that  city  on  the  22d  of  August. 
To  his  surprise  he  found  himself  without  au- 
thority to  act.  The  State  and  the  troops  within 
it  had  been  taken  from  under  General  Buell's 
command.  A  new  department  had  been  cre- 
ated, under  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Ohio,  with  General  H.  G.  Wright,  recently  sent 
from  the  East,  in  command  —  and  the  State 
of  Kentucky  had  been  made  a  part  of  it — thus 
separating  it  from  the  Department  of  the  Cum- 
berland, to  which  it  had  hitherto  belonged. 
Wright  was  Nelson's  junior  in  rank  in  the  vol- 
unteer forces.  Here  there  was  room  for  com- 
plication, but  these  officers  would  not  permit  it 
to  grow  up.  Rather  than  see  the  plans  which 
he  had  been  sent  to  execute  endangered  by 
being  remitted  to  the  hands  of  a  stranger  to 
the  theater  of  the  operations,  Nelson  elected 
to  serve  under  his  junior.  The  new  depart- 
ment had  been  in  existence  only  a  few  days, 
and  the  new  troops  that  had  been  allotted  it 
were  chiefly  assigned  to  the  route  leading  from 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  Cumberland  Gap, 
held  by  General  George  W.  Morgan,  as  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

It  was  soon  understood  between  General 
Wright  and  General  Nelson  that  the  latter 
should  organize  new  levies,  and  the  troops 
which  could  be  spared  from  the  permanent 
posts  and  railroad  guards,  into  the  army  for 
service  in  the  field,  and  that  it  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  protection  of  the  line  of  commu- 
nications of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  With 
this  view,  General  Nelson  went  to  Lexington, 
and  thence  to  Richmond,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  26th.  He  had  with  him  three  general  offi- 
cers to  exercise  the  superior  command  in  the 
new  army.  These  were  Manson,  Cruft,  and 
James  S.  Jackson.  To  assist  in  organizing  it,  he 
had  three  officers  of  the  regular  army,  Captains 
Gilbert,  Terrill,  and  Gay.  Captain  Gilbert  had 
been  acting  as  Inspector-General  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland  since  the  early 
days  of  its  formation.  Captain  Terrill  was  a 
light-battery  officer,  and  had  won  distinction  at 


Shiloh.  Captain  Gay  had  served  the  most  of 
his  army  life  in  the  dragoons  —  he  was  to  be 
the  inspector  of  cavalry. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  General  Nelson 
divided  the  infantry  between  Manson  and 
Cruft,  and  sent  Jackson  to  Nicholasville  to 
collect  the  cavalry.  The  entire  force  num- 
bered over  six  thousand  all  told.  Leaving 
General  Manson  instructions  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  moving  the  infantry  to  Danville,  by 
the  way  of  Lancaster,  General  Nelson  re- 
turned to  Lexington,  and  on  the  29th  sent 
Captain  Gilbert  to  Cincinnati,  to  confer  with 
General  Wright  as  to  a  change  in  the  line  of 
operations,  and  also  to  obtain  authority  for 
placing  the  railroad  guards  in  stockades,  such 
as  had  come  into  use  under  his  management 
on  the  road  from  Huntsville  to  Nashville. 
General  Nelson  desired  to  take  up  a  position 
near  Danville  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  and 
draw  his  supplies  from  Louisville  over  the 
Bardstown  and  Lebanon  branches  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  This  posi- 
tion he  conceived  would  cover  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  place  the 
new  army  in  close  relations  with  the  main 
body.  General  Buell  had  spared  no  pains  to 
impress  on  General  Nelson  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  task  which  had  been  confided 
to  him.  He  was  to  consider  the  immediate 
opening  of  the  communications  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  with  Louisville  as  the  all-impor- 
tant object  of  his  mission — adding  that  the 
most  momentous  consequences  depended  upon 
his  action.  The  relief  of  Morgan  at  Cumber- 
land Gap  was  described  as  an  important  ob- 
ject— but  one  that  permitted  of  delay — while 
the  other  would  allow  none  excepting  at  the 
risk  of  the  gravest  consequences.  General  Nel- 
son therefore  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures 
to  transfer  all  of  his  forces  from  the  route  to 
Cumberland  Gap  over  to  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  He  was  apprehensive 
that  General  Wright  would  send  troops  over 
the  Cumberland  Gap  route  in  undue  propor- 
tion. 

Captain  Gilbert's  mission  drew  from  General 
Wright  the  letter  given  below : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  30, 1862. ) 

General :  I  infer,  from  a  conversation  had  with 
Captain  Gilbert  last  night,  that  you  have  misunder- 
stood my  views  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  to  do  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  instructions  of  General  Hal- 
leck,  such  as  they  were,  contemplated  the  relief  of 
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Morgan  as  of  the  first  importance,  then  to  open  the 
line  to  Buell,  and  with  a  view  to  this,  to  mass  the 
troops  at  some  point  in  Kentucky.  When  I  arrived, 
I  continued  sending  regiments  forward  to  Lexington 
and  Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  seemed 
to  be  needed  for  guarding  important  points. 

The  rapidity  with  which  they  are  arriving  at  each 
place  now  depends  upon  the  localities  from  which 
they  come.  I  have  designed  that  the  Ohio  troops 
should  take  the  Lexington  route,  and  those  from 
Indiana  and  Illinois  that  by  Louisville,  and  I  have 
advised  the  Governors  accordingly,  and  done  my  ut- 
most toward  urging  them  to  hurry  on  their  troops. 

The  last  advices  from  Morgan  regarding  his  situa- 
tion and  supplies  are  so  favorable  that  we  can  delay 
any  forward  movement  till  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
effectually  relieve  him,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
General  Buell's  communications.  How  fast  troops 
will  come  in  on  that  line  I  can  not  say,  as  the  Govern- 
ors of  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  much  behind  the  esti- 
mates they  furnished.  I  have  telegraphed  them  again 
on  this  subject,  repeating  my  former  urgent  appeal 
for  their  quotas. 

I  wish  you  would  give  your  attention  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  force,  and  indicate  the  places  along  the 
road  where  the  troops  should  be  sent.  Your  knowl- 
edge of  location  will  probably  enable  you  to  do  this 
better  than  any  one  else. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  tele- 
graph message  from  General  Halleck  as  follows,  in 
answer  to  mine  of  yesterday,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  General  Buell's  case  should  receive  first  atten- 
tion: "The  relief  of  General  Morgan  and  the  hold- 
ing of  Cumberland  Gap  is  deemed  of  the  first  impor- 
tance." You  will  therefore  please  make  the  necessary 
arrangement  for  a  forward  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion by  organizing  your  forces,  directing  the  making 
out  of  the  necessary  requisitions  for  supplies, 
getting  information  regarding  force  and  positions 
of  the  enemy;  in  short,  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  where  you  are  toward  getting  ready  prompt- 
ly. Let  me  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  the  requisite 
force  for  the  enterprise,  bearing  in  mind  that  your 
troops  will  all  be  utterly  raw. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)   H.  G.  Wright, 

Major- General  Commanding. 
To  Major-General  William  Nelson, 

Commanding  Army  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

The  opening  of  the  communications  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  was  at  Washington  not 
deemed  of  the  first  importance — the  holding 
of  Cumberland  Gap  had  that  place — manifestly 
General  Buell's  peril  was  not  realized  by  the 
President.  General  Wright  being  in  command 
on  the  spot  must  have  been  in  a  dilemma,  but 
he  applied  himself  to  the  two  objects  specified 
in  his  instructions,  and  forwarded  the  new 
regiments,  some  to  Lexington  and  some  to 
Lebanon,  a  point  which  covered  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  in  Kentucky,  the  latter 
to  be  used  in  due  time  to  open  the  road  to  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio. 

Kirby  Smith  relieved  General  Wright  of 
the  thankless  task  of  making  a  false  line  of 


operations  the  chief  object  of  his  attention,  by 
breaking  in  on  the  troops  at  Richmond  so  sud- 
denly and  with  such  rapidity  that  they  could 
make  no  stand  whatever,  and  before  General 
Wright's  letter  had  time  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion the  question  of  the  relief  of  Morgan  was 
eliminated  from  the  problem.  This  was  on 
the  30th. 

When  Nelson  heard  of  the  attack  on  Gen- 
eral Manson's  brigade  in  front  of  Richmond, 
he  rode  over  to  that  place.  He  arrived  late  in 
the  afternoon;  by  that  time  both  Manson  and 
Cruft  had  been  defeated.  General  Nelson  en- 
deavored to  rally  the  troops,  but  in  vain,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  wounded. 
Taking  a  country  road,  he  rested  during  the 
night  at  the  residence  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and 
in  the  morning  he  resumed  his  journey  and 
came  into  Lexington  at  an  early  hour.  His 
condition  was  telegraphed  to  General  Wright, 
and  also  a  request  was  preferred  that  he  be 
authorized  to  withdraw  to  Cincinnati  for  sur- 
gical treatment,  as  the  wound  was  considered 
of  a  very  dangerous  nature  on  account  of  its 
being  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  General  had  of 
late  been  growing  corpulent.  General  Wright 
replied  approvingly,  and  added  that  he  would 
himself  come  to  Lexington,  and  would  meet 
General-  Nelson  on  his  way  out. 

General  Wright  arrived  at  noon  on  the  31st. 
By  this  time  the  troops  that  had  escaped  cap- 
ture were  coming  in.  A  few  of  the  regiments 
were  entire,  and  had  preserved  their  organiza- 
tion and  reached  Lexington  in  good  order. 
Some  arrived  in  fragments,  and  others,  a  very 
few,  seemed  to  have  dispersed  almost  entirely. 
The  men  who  remained  were  soon  reorganized 
sufficiently  to  be  controlled  with  ease.  As 
troops  they  were  utterly  untrained,  but  as  men 
they  were  very  well  disposed  and  manifested 
no  inclination  whatever  to  make  matters  worse 
by  acts  of  violence  or  disorder.  A  large  number 
of  men  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  regiments  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  to  go  home,  and,  as 
they  made  their  way  across  the  country  to  the 
Ohio  River,  gave  out  that  all  who  had  escaped 
capture  at  Richmond  had  dispersed  and  were 
drifting  toward  the  Ohio  all  the  way  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Louisville. 

General  Nelson's  wound  was  supposed  to  be 
serious,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  not  be 
able  to  resume  his  duties  for  some  weeks,  and 
General  Manson  had  been  taken  prisoner; 
there  were  accordingly  left  only  two  general 
officers  for  service  in  the  field,  Cruft  and  Jack- 
son.  Neither  of  these  wished  to  command.  It 
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remained,  therefore,  to  seek  some  officer  to 
command  during  General  Nelson's  absence, 
and  also  to  provide  another  general  in  place 
of  Manson,  not  likely  soon  to  be  exchanged 
and  returned  to  duty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Generals  Cruft  and  Jackson  united  in 
a  letter  to  General  Wright,  requesting  him  to 
place  Captain  Gilbert  in  command  as  a  Major- 
General,  and  also  to  appoint  Captain  Terrill  a 
Brigadier-General  to  fill  Manson's  place. 

At  this  time  department  commanders  and 
officers  of  high  rank  in  the  West  were  occasion- 
ally authorized  by  the  President  to  appoint 
officers  of  the  line  from  colonels  down,  and 
place  them  on  duty  and  report  their  action  for 
approval  of  the  President.  In  this  way  Gen- 
eral Nelson  in  the  previous  year  was  empow- 
ered to  raise  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  and  appoint  all  the  officers.  Some- 
what later,  when  General  Buell  came  west,  he 
recommended  that  Brigadier-Generals  be  also 
appointed  in  this  manner,  these  appointments 
to  be  confirmed  only  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
proved  themselves  worthy. 

General  Wright  received  the  letter  favor- 
ably, and  made  the  appointments  at  once  ver- 
bally, and  after  giving  some  general  directions 
for  General  Gilbert's  guidance,  took  the  cars 
for  Louisville,  where  he  issued  the  formal  order 
and  named  General  Gilbert  as  temporary  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Kentucky.  At  a  later 
day  he  fixed  the  limits  of  General  Gilbert's 
authority  and  his  relations  to  General  Boyle, 
commanding  the  Middle  District  of  Kentucky, 
and  also  the  city  of  Louisville  as  one  of  the 
posts  of  that  district.  The  letter  of  Generals 
Cruft  and  Jackson,  the  order  of  appointment, 
and  the  letter  of  instructions  are  given  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  in  illustration  of  the  meth- 
ods of  that  day. 

The  question  of  relieving  General  Morgan 
at  Cumberland  Gap  having  been  for  the  time 
being  set  at  rest  by  the  presence  of  Kirby 
Smith  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  the  troops  at  Lex- 
ington were  no  longer  needed  in  that  part  of 
the  State,  and  they  were  either  to  be  with- 
drawn to  Cincinnati  or  be  conducted  to  Louis- 
ville, to  be  applied  to  the  remaining  of  the  two 
principal  objects  placed  before  General  Wright 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  General 
Wright  decided  that  they  should  march  to 
Louisville.  At  5  p.  m.  the  column  left  Lex- 
ington by  the  road  to  Frankfort.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  train  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons  loaded  with  such  supplies  as  could 
easily  be  handled.    With  this  train  there  were 


live  pieces  of  artillery,  for  which  no  trained 
artillerist  could  be  found  among  the  troops. 

The  march  was  conducted  in  good  order  and 
without  any  interruption  from  the  enemy,  and 
when  Louisville  was  reached,  which  was  on 
the  5th  of  September,  the  troops  took  up  their 
quarters  in  and  around  its  outskirts.  General 
Cruft  camped  on  some  vacant  ground  imme- 
diately south  of  Broadway,  between  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  depot  and  Beargrass  Creek. 
General  Jackson  had  his  camps  in  the  broken 
ground  east  of  the  city,  and  as  far  out  as  the 
Fair  Grounds.  The  cavalry  was  sent  below 
the  city  to  occupy  the  margin  of  the  river  and 
some  islands  near  the  Kentucky  shore,  which 
were  now  easy  of  access  on  account  of  the  low 
stage  of  water  in  the  stream,  for  the  drought 
that  prevailed  so  extensively  this  season  in 
Kentucky  had  already  set  in. 

The  city  of  Louisville  and  the  line  of  the 
railroad  were  now  in  the  power  of  the  column 
from  East  Tennessee,  for,  had  General  Smith 
continued  his  march  with  his  command  united, 
he  would  have  had  no  organized  force  in  his 
way  excepting,  perhaps,  the  new  regiments 
which  had  been  sent  to  Lebanon,  and  had  been 
formed  into  a  brigade  with  General  Dumont 
in  command.  This  brigade  was  of  like  compo- 
sition as  those  of  Manson  and  Cruft,  so  easily 
overthrown  at  Kichmond,  and  wtuld  have  been 
as  quickly  beaten  by  the  seasoned  troops  that 
composed  General  Smith's  army. 

"TELEGRAMS." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  31, 18G2. 
To  Captain  C.  C.  Gilbert  : 

General  Nelson's  coming  to  Cincinnati  is  approved. 
I  leave  for  Lexington  at  seven  this  morning.  I  de- 
sire to  meet  the  General  on  the  road. 

(Signed)   II .  G.  Wright,  Major- General. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  31, 1862. 
To  Captain  C.  C.  Gilbert  : 

Stop  the  regiments  if  you  think  best;  mass  the 
troops  and  get  them  in  shape  as  well  as  you  can ; 
confer  with  General  Nelson  on  subject.  Under  pres- 
ent uncertainty  concerning  matters  I  can't  give 
definite  instructions.  I  shall  leave  here  in  an  hour 
or  two  for  Lexington.  (gigned)   jj.  G.  Wright, 

Major- General  Commanding. 

Lexington,  September  1,  1862. 
Major-General  Wright,  Commanding  Dcp't  Ohio: 

Our  brave  and  excellent  commander,  General  Nel- 
son, having  been  seriously  wounded,  and  so  becom- 
ing incapacitated  to  continue  the  command  for  the 
present,  we  feel  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  re- 
quire that  some  one  or  more  true  and  competent  offi- 
cers be  appointed  at  once  to  take  command  of  the 
army  now  centering  at  this  place. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  appointment 
of  Captain  C.  C.  Gilbert,  of  the  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  to  be  Major-General  in  command  of  all  the  forces 
here,  and  of  Captain  W.  R.  Terrill,  of  Fifth  Artillery, 
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U.  S.  A.,  to  be  Brigadier-General  in  command  of  a 
brigade.  Both  of  these  officers  are  now  here,  render- 
ing efficient  service  in  many  capacities,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  their  efficiency  would  be  greater  and  the 
interest  of  the  command  promoted  by  conferring  on 
them  the  ranks  herewith  respectfully  suggested  and 
recommended.  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  J.  S.  Jackson, 
Brigadier- General  Commanding  Cavalry. 

(Signed)  Charles  Ckuft, 

Brigadier-  General. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  September  1, 1862.  f 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  — : 

I.  Captain  C.  C.  Gilbert,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
hereby  appointed  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Kentucky  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Major-General  Nelson. 

II.  Captain  William  R.  Terrill,  Fifth  Artillery,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  is  hereby  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  report  to  Major-General 
Gilbert  for  instructions.  .  .  . 

By  command  of  Major-General  Wright. 

(Signed)  C.  W.  Foster, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  ^ 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  September  3, 1862. j 

General : 

On  your  arrival  at  this  place  with- the  forces  under 
your  command,  you  will  combine  them  with  the 
troops  now  here,  placing  them  in  such  convenient 
position  in  advance  of  the  city  as  may  be  best  suited 
for  its  protection.  Other  troops,  as  they  arrive,  will 
be  sent  by  Brigadier-General  Boyle,  commanding  in 
Louisville,  to  be  by  you  organized  into  brigades  and 
divisions.  The  temporary  command  will  embrace 
the  troops  at  Lebanon,  the  commander  of  which  has 
been  instructed  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  fall 
back  upon  this  place  in  the  event  of  his  being  threat- 
ened by  superior  force.  It  is  my  intention  to  mass 
the  troops  of  the  department,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
advance  of  this  place  and  of  Covington,  with  a  view 
of  covering  those  two  points  and  to  make  the  requi- 
site preparation  for  a  forward  movement.  Large  re- 
inforcements are  promised  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  within  the  next  four 
days,  and  General  Granger,  with  his  division  from 
General  Grant's  army,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief to  this  point.  Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)   H.  G.  Wright, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Major-General  C.  C.  Gilbert, 

Commanding  Army  of  Kentucky,  Louisville. 

C.  C.  Gilbert. 


"EARTH  TO  EARTH, 

"Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust" — 
Savior,  in  thy  word  we  trust; 
Sow  we  now  our  precious  grain, 
Thou  shalt  raise  it  up  again ! 
Plant  we  the  terrestrial  root 
That  shall  bear  celestial  fruit; 
Lay  a  bud  within  the  tomb, 
That  a  flower  in  heaven  may  bloom. 

Severed  are  no  tender  ties, 
Though  in  earth's  embrace  she  lies; 
Eor  the  lengthening  chain  of  love 
Stretches  to  the  home  above. 

Mother,  in  thy  bitter  grief, 

Let  this  thought  bring  sweet  relief: 

Mother  of  an  angel  now, 

God,  himself,  hath  crowned  thy  brow 

"With  the  thorns  thy  Savior  wore; 

Blessed  art  thou  evermore; 

Unto  him  thou  didst  resign 

A  part  of  life  which  was  thine. 

"Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust" — 
Sad  the  trial — sweet  the  trust; 
Father,  thou  who  seest  death 
Gathering  grain  at  every  breath, 


D  DUST  TO  DUST."* 

As  his  sickle  sharp  he  wields 
O'er  our  bloody  battle  fields, 
Murmur  not  that  now  he  weaves 
This  sweet  flower  into  his  sheaves. 

Taken  in  her  early  prime — 
Gathered  in  the  summer  time — 
Autumn's  blast  she  shall  not  know, 
Never  shrink  from  winter's  snow. 

Sharp  the  pang  that  thou  must  feel, 
Sharper  than  a  foeman's  steel, 
Eor  thy  fairest  flower  is  hid 
Underneath  the  coffin-lid; 
On  her  grave  thou  dropp'st  no  tear; 
"Warrior,  stern  must  thou  appear, 
Crushing  back  the  bitter  grief 
Which,  in  vain,  demands  relief. 

Louder  still  thy  country  cries, 
At  thy  feet  she,  bleeding,  lies ; 
And  before  the  patriot,  now, 
Husband,  father,  both  must  bow. 

But  unnumbered  are  thy  friends, 
And  from  many  a  home  ascend 
Earnest,  heartfelt  prayers  for  thee, 
"  As  thy  days,  thy  strength  may  be." 


*This  poem  was  published  in  the  Southern  Churchman  in  1862,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Annie  Carter  Lee, 
n  daughter  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  died  October  20,  18G2,  at  Jones'  Spring,  Warren  County,  N.  C. 
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By  HUGH  CONWAY. 
Author  of  "  Called  Back,"  "A  Family  Affair,"  ''Bound  Together,"  Etc. 


Part  I. 

TOLD  BY  PHILIP  BRAND,  M.  D.,  LONDON. 
I. 

I WISH  I  had  the  courage  to  begin  this  tale 
by  turning  to  my  professional  visiting  books, 
and,  taking  at  random  any  month  out  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  give  its  record  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  my  ordinary  work.  The  dismal  extract 
would  tell  you  what  a  doctor's — I  suppose  I 
may  say  a  successful  doctor's — lot  is,  when  his 
practice  lies  in  a  poor  and  densely -populated 
district  of  London.  Dreary  as  such  a  begin- 
ning might  be,  it  would  perhaps  allay  some  of 
the  incredulity  which  this  tale  may  probably 
provoke,  as  it  would  plainly  show  how  little 
room  there  is  for  things  imaginative  or  roman- 
tic in  work  so  hard  as  mine,  or  among  such 
grim  realities  of  poverty,  pain,  and  grief  as 
those  by  which  I  have  been  surrounded.  It 
would  certainly  make  it  appear  extremely  un- 
likely that  I  should  have  found  time  to  imag- 
ine, much  less  to  write,  a  romance  or  melo- 
drama. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  a  man  has  toiled  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  such  leisure  as  he  can  enjoy  is  pre- 
cious to  .him,  especially  when  even  that  short 
respite  is  liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  at  any 
moment. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  doleful  picture  I  have 
drawn  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  daily  grind," 
I  begin  this  tale  with  the  account  of  a  holiday, 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  I  turned  my  back 
with  right  good-will  upon  London  streets,  hos- 
pitals, and  patients,  and  took  my  seat  in  the 
North  Express.  The  first  revolution  of  the 
wheels  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  through  my 
jaded  frame.  A  joyful  sensation  of  freedom 
came  over  me.  I  had  really  got  away  at  last! 
Moreover,  I  had  left  no  address  behind  me,  so 
for  three  blessed  weeks  might  roam  an  undis- 
puted lord  of  myself.  Three  weeks  were  not 
very  many  to  take  out  of  the  fifty-two,  but 
they  were  all  I  could  venture  to  give  myself; 
for  even  at  that  time  my  practice,  if  not  so 
lucrative  as  I  could  wish,  was  a  large  and  in- 
creasing one.  Having  done  a  twelve-months' 
hard  work,  I  felt  that  no  one  in  the  kingdom 
could  take  his  holiday  with  a  conscience  clearer 
than  mine,  so  I  lay  back  in  peculiarly  contented 


frame  of  mind,  and  discounted  the  coming 
pleasures  of  my  brief  respite  from  labor. 

There  are  many  ways  of  passing  a  holiday — 
many  places  at  which  it  may  be  spent;  but, 
after  all,  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly 
there  is  but  one  royal  rule  to  be  followed. 
That  is,  simply  to  please  yourself — go  where 
you  like,  and  mount  the  innocent  holiday 
hobby  which  is  dearest  to  your  heart,  let  its 
name  be  botany,  geology,  entomology,  conchol- 
ogy,  venery,  piscation,  or  what  not.  Then 
you  will  be  happy,  and  return  well  braced  up 
for  the  battle  of  life.  I  knew  a  city  clerk  with 
literary  tastes,  who  invariably  spent  his  annual 
fortnight  among  the  mustiest  tomes  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  averred  that  his  health 
was  more  benefited  by  so  doing,  than  if  he  had 
passed  his  time  inhaling  the  freshest  sea-breezes. 
I  dare  say  he  was  right  in  his  assertion. 

Sketching  has  always  been  my  favorite  hol- 
iday pursuit.  Poor  as  my  drawings  may  be, 
nevertheless,  as  I  turn  them  over  in  my  port- 
folio they  bring,  to  me  at  least,  vivid  remem- 
brances of  many  sweet  and  picturesque  spots, 
happy  days,  and  congenial  companions.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  any  thing  of  their  actual 
merits,  but  they  are  dear  to  me  for  their  asso- 
ciations. 

This  particular  year  I  went  to  North  "Wales, 
and  made  Bettws-y-Coed  my  headquarters.  I 
stayed  at  the  Koyal  Oak,  that  well-known 
little  inn  dear  to  many  an  artist's  heart  and 
teeming  with  reminiscences  of  famous  men 
who  have  sojourned  there  times  without  num- 
ber. It  was  here  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  man  with  whose  life  the  curious  events 
here  told  are  connected. 

On  the  first  day  after  my  arrival  at  Bettws 
my  appreciation  of  my  liberty  was  so  thor- 
ough, my  appetite  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature  so  keen  and  insatiable,  that 
I  went  so  far  and  saw  so  much  that  when  I 
returned  to  the  Royal  Oak  night  had  fallen 
and  the  hour  of  dinner  had  long  passed  by. 
I  was,  when  my  own  meal  was  placed  on  the 
the  table,  the  only  occupant  of  the  coffee- 
room.  Just  then  a  young  man  entered  and 
ordered  something  to  eat.  The  waiter  know- 
ing, no  doubt,  something  of  the  frank  cama- 
raderie which  exists,  or  should  exist,  between 
the  followers  of  the  painter's  craft,  laid  his 
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cover  at  my  table.  The  new-comer  seated 
himself,  gave  me  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  nod, 
and  in  five  minutes  we  were  in  full  swing  of 
conversation. 

The  moment  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  young 
man  I  had  noticed  how  singularly  handsome 
he  was.  Charles  Carriston — for  this  I  found 
afterward  to  be  his  name — was  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  was  tall,  but  slightly 
built;  his  whole  bearing  and  figure  being  re- 
markably elegant  and  graceful.  He  looked 
even  more  than  gentlemanly— he  looked  dis- 
tinguished. His  face  was  pale,  its  features  well- 


cut,  straight  and  regular.  His  forehead  spoke 
of  high  intellectual  qualities,  and  there  was 
somewhat  of  that  development  over  the  eye- 
brows which  phrenologists,  I  believe,  consider 
as  evidence  of  the  possession  of  imagination. 
The  general  expression  of  his  face  was  one  of 
sadness,  and  its  refined  beauty  was  heightened 
by  a  pair  of  soft,  dark  dreamy-looking  eyes. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  from  his  attire 
I  judged  him  to  be  an  artist — a  professional 
artist  —  to  the  backbone.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  I  told  him  how  I  had  classified 
him.    He  smiled. 


WE  WENT  OUT  AND  SAT  ON  ONE  OF  THE  WOODEN  BENCHES. 


"I  am  only  an  amateur,"  he  said;  "an  idle 
man,  nothing  more — and  you?" 
"Alas!  I  am  a  doctor." 

"Then  we  shall  not  have  to  answer  to  each 
other  for  our  sins  in  painting." 

"We  talked  on  pleasantly  until  our  bodily 
wants  were  satisfied.  Then  came  that  pleas- 
ant craving  for  tobacco  which,  after  a  good 
meal,  is  natural  to  a  well-regulated  digestion. 

"Shall  we  go  and  smoke  outside?"  said  Car- 
riston.   "The  night  is  delicious." 


We  went  out  and  sat  on  one  of  the  wooden 
benches.  As  my  new  friend  said,  the  night 
was  delicious.  There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of 
air  moving.  The  stars  and  the  moon  shone 
brightly,  and  the  rush  of  the  not  far  distant 
stream  came  to  us  with  a  soothing  murmur. 
Near  us  were  three  or  four  jovial  young  artists. 
They  were  in  merry  mood;  one  of  whom  that 
day  had  sold  a  picture  to  a  tourist.  We  lis- 
tened to  their  banter  until,  most  likely  growing 
thirsty,  they  re-entered  the  inn. 
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Carriston  had  said  little  since  we  had  been 
out-of-doors.  He  smoked  his  cigar  placidly 
and  gazed  at  the  skies.  With  the  white  moon- 
light falling  on  his  strikingly  beautiful  face — 
the  graceful  pose  into  which  he  fell — he  seemed 
to  me  the  embodiment  of  poetry.  He  paid  no 
heed  to  the  merry  talk  of  the  artists,  which  so 
much  amused  me — indeed,  I  doubted  if  he 
heard  their  voices. 

Yet  he  must  have  done  so,  for  as  soon  as 
they  had  left  us  he  came  out  of  his  reverie. 

"  It  must  be  very  nice,"  he  said,  "  to  have  to 
make  one's  living  by  art." 

"  Nice  for  those  who  can  make  livings  by  it," 
I  answered. 

"All  can  do  that  who  are  worth  it.  The 
day  of  neglected  genius  is  gone  by.  Miiller 
was  the  last  sufferer,  I  think — and  he  died 
young." 

"  If  you  are  so  sanguine,  why  not  try  your 
own  luck  at  it?" 

"I  would;  but  unfortunately  I  am  a  rich 
man." 

I  laughed  at  this  misplaced  regret.  Then 
Carriston,  in  the  most  simple  way,  told  me  a 
good  deal  about  himself.  He  was  an  orphan, 
an  only  child.  He  had  already  ample  means; 
but  Fortune  had  still  favors  in  store  for  him. 
At  the  death  of  his  uncle,  now  an  aged  man, 
he  must  succeed  to  a  large  estate  and  a  baro- 
netcy. The  natural,  unaffected  way  in  which 
he  made  these  confidences — moreover  made 
them  not,  I  knew,  from  any  wish  to  increase 
his  importance  in  my  eyes — greatly  impressed 
me.  By  the  time  we  parted  for  the  night  I 
had  grown  much  interested  in  my  new  ac- 
quaintance— an  interest  not  untinged  by  envy. 
Young,  handsome,  rich,  free  to  come  or  go, 
work  or  play  as  he  listed !    Happy  Carriston  ! 

II. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  never  before  did 
a  sincere  friendship,  one  which  was  fated  to 
last  unbroken  for  years,  ripen  so  quickly  as 
that  between  Carriston  and  myself.  As  I  now 
look  back  I  find  it  hard  to  associate  him  with 
any,  even  a  brief  period  of  time  subsequent  to 
our  meeting,  during  which  he  was  not  my 
bosom  friend.  I  forget  whether  our  meeting 
at  the  same  picturesque  spot  on  the  morning 
which  followed  self-introduction  was  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  arrangement.  Anyway,  we 
spent  the  day  together,  and  that  day  was  the 
precursor  of  many  passed  in  each  other's  soci- 
ety. Morning  after  morning  we  sallied  forth 
to  do  our  best  to  transfer  the  same  bits  of 
Vol.  I.— 15. 


scenery  to  our  sketching  blocks.  Evening  af- 
ter evening  we  returned  to  dine  side  by  side, 
and  afterward  to  talk  and  smoke  together,  in- 
doors or  outdoors  as  the  temperature  advised 
or  our  wishes  inclined. 

Great  friends  we  soon  became  —  inseparable 
as  long  as  my  short  holiday  lasted.  It  was, 
perhaps,  pleasant  for  each  to  work  in  company 
with  an  amateur  like  himself.  Each  could  ask 
the  other's  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work 
done,  and  feel  happy  at  the  approval  duly 
given.  An  artist's  standard  of  excellence  is 
too  high  for  a  non-professional.  When  he 
praises  your  work  he  praises  it  but  as  the  work 
of  an  outsider.  You  feel  that  such  commenda- 
tion condemns  it  and  disheartens  you. 

However,  had  Carriston  cared  to  do  so,  I 
think  he  might  have  fearlessly  submitted  his 
productions  to  any  conscientious  critic.  His 
drawings  were  immeasurably  more  artistic  and 
powerful  than  mine.  He  had  undoubtedly 
great  talent,  and  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  good  as  he  was  at  landscape,  he  was  even 
better  at  figure.  He  could,  with  a  firm,  bold 
hand,  draw  rapidly  the  most  marvelous  like- 
nesses. So  spirited  and  true  were  some  of  the 
studies  he  showed  me,  that  I  could  without 
flattery  advise  him,  provided  he  could  finish  as 
he  began,  to  keep  entirely  to  the  higher  branch 
of  the  art.  I  have  now  before  me  a  series  of 
outline  faces  drawn  by  him — many  of  them 
from  memory;  and  as  I  look  at  them  the  origi- 
nal of  each  comes  at  once  before  my  eyes. 

From  the  very  first  I  had  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  young  man,  and  as  day  by  day 
went  by,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  character 
were  revealed  to  me,  my  interest  grew  deeper 
and  deeper.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  a  keen 
observer  and  skillful  analyst  of  personal  char- 
acter, and  until  now  fancied  that  to  write  a 
description  of  its  component  parts  was  an  easy 
matter.  Yet  when  I  am  put  to  the  proof  I 
find  it  no  simple  task  to  convey  in  words  a 
proper  idea  of  Charles  Carriston's  mental  or- 
ganization. 

I  soon  discovered  that  he  was,  I  may  say, 
afflicted  by  a  peculiarly  sensitive  nature. 
Although  strong,  and  apparently  in  good 
health,  the  very  changes  of  the  weather  seemed 
to  affect  him  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
affect  a  flower.  Sweet  as  his  disposition  always 
was,  the  tone  of  his  mind,  his  spirits,  his  con- 
versation, varied,  as  it  were,  with  the  atmos- 
phere. He  was  full  of  imagination ;  and  that 
imagination,  always  rich,  was  at  times  weird, 
even  grotesquely  weird.    Not  for  one  moment 
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did  he  seem  to  doubt  the  stability  of  the  wild 
theories  he  started,  or  the  possibility  of  the 
poetical  dreams  he  dreamed  being  realized. 
He  had  his  faults  of  course;  he  was  hasty  and 
impulsive,  indeed  to  me  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  about  the  boy  was  that,  right  or  wrong, 
each  w«rd  be  spoke  came  straight  from  his 
heart. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  whole  organism 
of  his  mind  was  too  highly  strung,  too  finely 
wrought  for  every-day  use.  A  note  of  joy,  of 
sorrow,  even  of  pity,  vibrated  through  it  too 
strongly  for  his  comfort  or  well-being.  As  yet 
it  had  not  been  called  upon  to  bear  the  test  of 
love,  and  fortunately — I  use  the  word  advisedly 
— fortunately  he  was  not,  according  to  the 
usual  significance  of  the  word,  a  religious  man, 
or  I  should  have  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
some  day  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  that  relig- 
ious mania  so  well  known  to  my  professional 
brethren,  and  have  developed  hysteria  or  mel- 
ancholia. He  might  even  have  fancied  him- 
self a  messenger  sent  from  heaven  for  the  re- 
generation of  mankind.  From  natures  like 
Carriston's  are  prophets  made. 

In  short,  I  may  say  that  my  exhaustive  study 
of  my  new  friend's  character  resulted  in  a  cer- 
tain, amount  of  uneasiness  as  to  his  future — an 
uneasiness  not  entirely  free  from  professional 
curiosity. 

Although  the  smile  came  readily  and  fre- 
quently to  his  lips,  the  general  bent  of  his  dis- 
position was  sad,  even  despondent  and  morbid. 
And  yet  few  young  men's  lives  promised  to  be 
so  pleasant  as  Charles  Carriston's. 

I  was  rallying  him  one  day  on  his  future 
rank  and  its  responsibilities. 

"You  will,  of  course,  be  disgustingly  rich?" 
I  said. 

Carriston  sighed.  "Yes,  if  I  live  long- 
enough;  but  I  don't  suppose  I  shall." 

"Why  in  the  world  shouldn't  you?  You 
look  pale  and  thin,  but  are  in  capital  health. 
Twelve  long  miles  we  have  walked  to-day — 
you  never  turned  a  bair." 

Carriston  made  no  reply.  He  seemed  in 
deep  thought. 

"Your  friends  ought  to  look  after  you  and 
get  you  a  wife,"  I  said. 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  he  said  sadly.  "  No 
nearer  relation  than  a  cousin  a  good  deal  older 
than  I  am,  who  looks  upon  me  as  one  who 
was  born  to  rob  him  of  what  should  be  his." 

"But  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  so  sacred 
to  the  upper  ten  thousand,  he  must  know  you 
are  entitled  to  it." 


"Yes;  but  for  years  and  years  I  was  always 
going  to  die.  My  life  was  not  thought  worth 
six  months'  purchase.  All  of  a  sudden  I  got 
well.  Ever  since  then  I  have  seemed,  even  to 
myself,  a  kind  of  interloper." 

"  It  must  be  unpleasant  to  have  a  man  long- 
ing for  one's  death.  All  the  more  reason  you 
should  marry  and  put  other  lives  between  him 
and  the  title." 

"  I  fancy  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Carris- 
ton, looking  at  me  with  his  soft,  dark  eyes. 
"  You  see,  a  boy  who  has  waited  for  years  ex- 
pecting to  die,  doesn't  grow  up  with  exactly 
the  same  feelings  as  other  people.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  meet  a  woman  I  can  care 
for  enough  to  make  my  wife.  No,  I  expect 
my  cousin  will  be  Sir  Ralph  yet." 

I  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  morbid  ideas. 

"Those  who  live  will  see,"  1  said.  "Only 
promise  to  ask  me  to  your  wedding,  and  better 
still,  if  you  live  in  town,  appoint  me  your 
family  doctor.  It  may  prove  the  nucleus  of 
that  West-End  practice  which  it  is  the  dream 
of  every  doctor  to  establish." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  strange  beauty 
of  Carriston's  dark  eyes.  As  soon  as  compan- 
ionship commenced  between  us  those  eyes  be- 
came to  me,  from  scientific  reasons,  objects  of 
curiosity  on  account  of  the  mysterious  expres- 
sion which  at  times  I  detected  in  them.  Often 
and  often  they  wore  a  look  the  like  to  which, 
I  imagine,  is  found  only  in  the  eyes  of  a  som- 
nambulist— a  look  which  one  feels  certain  is 
intently  fixed  upon  something,  yet  upon  some- 
thing beyond  the  range  of  one's  own  vision. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  our  new- 
born intimacy  I  found  this  eccentricity  of 
Carriston's  positively  startling.  When  now 
and  then  I  turned  to  him,  and  found  him  star- 
ing with  all  his  might  at  nothing,  my  eyes 
were  compelled  to  follow  the  direction  in 
which  his  own  were  bent.  It  was  at  first  im- 
possible to  divest  oneself  of  the  belief  that 
something  should  be  there  to  justify  so  fixed 
a  gaze.  However,  as  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
friendly  intercourse  soon  showed  me  that  he 
was  a  boy  of  most  ardent  poetic  temperament 
— perhaps  even  more  a  poet  than  an  artist — J 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Muse  these  absent  looks 
and  recurring  flights  into  vacancy. 

Wo  were  at  the  Fairy  Glen  one  morning, 
sketching,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  swirl- 
ing stream,  the  gray  rocks,  and  the  overhang- 
ing trees,  the  last  just  growing  brilliant  with 
autumnal  tints.  So  beautiful  was  every  thing 
around  that  for  a  long  time  I  worked,  idled,  or 
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dreamed  in  contented  silence.  Carriston  had 
set  up  his  easel  at  some  little  distance  from 
mine.  At  last  I  turned  to  see  how  his  sketch 
was  progressing.  He  had  evidently  fallen  into 
one  of  his  brown  studies,  and,  apparently,  a 
harder  one  than  usual.  His  brush  had  fallen 
from  his  fingers,  his  features  were  immovable, 
and  his  strange  dark  eyes  were  absolutely  riv- 
eted upon  a  large  rock  in  front  of  him,  at  which 
he  gazed  as  intently  as  if  his  hope  of  Heaven 
depended  upon  seeing  through  it. 

He  seemed  for  the  while  oblivious  to  things 
mundane.    A  party  of  laughing,  chattering, 


terrible  tourist  girls  scrambled  down  the  rug- 
ged steps,  and  one  by  one  passed  in  front  of 
him.  Neither  their  presence  nor  the  inquisi- 
tive glances  they  cast  on  his  statuesque  face 
roused  him  from  his  fit  of  abstraction.  For  a 
moment  I  wondered  if  the  boy  took  opium  or 
some  other  narcotic  on  the  sly.  Fuft  of  the 
thought  I  rose,  crossed  over  to  him,  and  laid 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  As  he  felt  my 
touch  he  came  to  himself,  and  looked  up  at  me 
in  a  dazed,  inquiring  way. 

"Really,  Carriston,"  I  said,  laughingly,  "you 
must  reserve  vour  dreaming  fits  until  we  are 
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in  places  where  tourists  do  not  congregate,  or 
you  will  be  thought  a  madman,  or  at  least  a 
poet." 

He  made  no  reply.  He  turned  away  from 
me  impatiently,  even  rudely;  then,  picking  up 
his  brush,  went  on  with  his  sketch.  After  a 
while  he  seemed  to  recover  from  his  pettishness, 
and  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  as 
pleasantly  as  usual. 

As  we  trudged  home  in  the  twilight,  he  said 
to  me  in  an  apologetic,  almost  penitent  way. 

"I  hope  T  was  not  rude  to  you  just  now." 


"  When  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked,  having  al- 
most forgotten  the  trivial  incident. 

"  When  you  woke  me  from  what  you  called 
my  dreaming." 

"Oh  dear,  no.  You  were  not  at  all  rude.  If 
you  had  been,  it  was  but  the  penalty  due  to 
my  presumption.  The  flights  of  genius  should 
be  respected,  not  checked  by  a  material  hand." 

"That  is  nonsense;  I  am  not  a  genius,  and 
you  must  forgive  me  for  my  rudeness,"  said 
Carriston  simply. 

After  walking  some  distance  in  silence  he 
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spoke  again.  "  I  wish  when  you  are  with  me 
you  would  try  and  stop  me  from  getting  into 
that  state.    It  does  me  no  good." 

Seeing  he  was  in  earnest  I  promised  to  do 
my  best,  and  was  curious  enough  to  ask  him 
whither  his  thoughts  wandered  during  those 
abstrac#d  moments. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,"  he  said.  Presently 
he  asked,  speaking  with  hesitation,  "  I  suppose 
you  never  feel  that  under  certain  circumstances 
— circumstances  which  you  can  not  explain — 
you  might  be  able  to  see  things  which  are  in- 
visible to  others?" 

"To  see  things.    What  things?" 

"Things,  as  I  said,  which  no  one  else  can 
see.  You  must  know  there  are  people  who 
possess  this  power." 

"I  know  that  certain  people  have  asserted 
they  possess  what  they  call  second  sight;  but 
the  assertion  is  too  absurd  to  waste  time  in  re- 
futing." 

"  Yet,"  said  Carriston  dreamily,  "  I  know 
that  if  I  did  not  strive  to  avoid  it  some  such 
power  would  come  to  me." 

"You  are  too  ridiculous,  Carriston,"  I  said. 
"  Some  people  see  what  others  don't  because  they 
have  longer  sight.  You  may,  of  course,  imagine 
any  thing.  But  your  eyes — handsome  eyes  they 
are,  too — contain  certain  properties,  known  as 
humors  and  lenses,  therefore  in  order  to  see — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Carriston ;  "  I  know 
exactly  all  you  are  going  to  say.  You,  a  man 
of  science,  ridicule  every  thing  which  breaks 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  law  of  Nature. 
Yet  take  all  the  unaccountable  tales  told. 
Nine  hundred  an  ninety-nine  you  expose  to 
scorn  and  throw  grave  doubt  upon,  yet  the 
thousandth  rests  on  evidence  which  can  not  be 
upset  or  disputed.  The  possibility  of  that  one 
proves  the  possibility  of  all." 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  enough  for  your  argument," 
I  said,  amused  at  the  boy's  wild  talk. 

"  You  doctors,"  he  continued,  with  that  deli- 
cious air  of  superiority  so  often  assumed  by 
laymen  when  they  are  in  good  health,  "  put  too 
much  to  the  credit  of  diseased  imagination." 

"No  doubt:  it's  a  convenient  shelf  on  which 
to  put  a  difficulty.    But  go  on." 

"  The  body  is  your  province,  yet  you  can  not 
explain  why  a  cataleptic  patient  should  hear  a 
watch  tick  when  it  is  placed  against  his  foot." 

"Nor  you;  nor  any  one.  But  perhaps  it 
/nay  aid  you  to  get  rid  of  your  rubbishing 
theories  if  I  tell  you  that  catalepsy,  as  you  un- 
derstand it,  is  a  disease  not  known  to  us;  in 
fact,  it  does  not  exist." 


He  seemed  crestfallen  at  hearing  this.  "  But 
what  do  you  want  to  prove?"  I  asked.  "  What 
have  you  yourself  seen  ?" 

"Nothing,  I  tell  you;  and  I  pray  I  may 
never  see  any  thing." 

After  this  he  seemed  inclined  to  shirk  the 
subject,  but  I  pinned  him  to  it.  I  was  really 
anxious  to  get  at  the  true  state  of  his  mind. 
In  answer  to  the  leading  questions  with  which 
I  plied  him,  Carriston  revealed  an  amount  of 
superstition  which  seemed  utterly  childish  and 
out  of  place  beside  the  intellectual  faculties 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  So  much  so, 
that  at  last  I  felt  more  inclined  to  laugh  at 
than  to  argue  with  him. 

Yet  I  was  not  altogether  amused  by  his 
talk.  His  wild  arguments  and  wilder  beliefs 
made  me  fancy  there  must  be  a  weak  spot 
somewhere  in  his  brain — even  made  me  fear 
lest  his  end  might  be  madness.  The  thought 
made  me  sad;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eccentricities  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  reck- 
oned Carriston  the  pleasantest  friend  I  had 
ever  made.  His  amiable  nature,  his  good 
looks,  and  perfect  breeding  had  endeared  the 
young  man  to  me;  so  much  so  that  I  resolved, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  we  should 
spend  together,  to  do  all  I  could  toward  talk- 
ing the  nonsense  out  of  him. 

My  efforts  were  unavailing.  I  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  upon  him,  and  let  him  fall  into  no 
more  mysterious  reveries ;  but  the  curious  idea 
that  he  possessed,  or  could  possess,  some  gift 
above  human  nature,  was  too  firmly  rooted  to 
be  displaced.  On  all  other  subjects  he  argued 
fairly  and  was  open  to  reason.  On  this  one 
point  he  was  immovable.  When  I  could  get 
him  to  notice  my  attacks  at  all  his  answer  was: 

"You  doctors,  clever  as  you  are  with  the 
body,  know  as  little  of  psychology  as  you  did 
three  thousand  years  ago." 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  fold  up  my 
easel  and  return  to  the  drudgery  of  life,  I 
parted  from  Carriston  with  much  regret.  One 
of  those  solemn,  but  often  broken,  promises  to 
join  together  next  year  in  another  sketching 
tour  passed  between  us.  Then  I  went  back  to 
London,  and  during  the  subsequent  months, 
although  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  I  often  thought 
of  my  friend  of  the  autumn. 

III. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  I  went  down  to 
Bournemouth  to  see,  for  the  last  time,  an  old 
friend  who  was  dying  of  consumption.  Dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  journey  down  I  had  for 
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a  traveling  companion  a  well-dressed  gentle- 
manly man  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  We 
were  alone  in  the  compartment,  and  after  in- 
terchanging some  small  civilities,  such  as  the 
barter  of  newspapers,  slid  into  conversation. 
My'  fellow  traveler  seemed  to  be  an  intellect- 
ual man,  and  well  posted  up  in  the  doings  of 
the  day.  He  talked  fluently  and  easily  on 
various  topics,  and  judging  by  his  talk  must 
have  moved  in  good  society.  Although  I  fan- 
cied his  features  bore  traces  of  hard  living  and 
dissipation,  he  was  not  unprepossessing  in  ap- 


pearance. The  greatest  faults  in  his  face  were 
the  remarkable  thinness  of  the  lips,  and  his 
eyes  being  a  shade  closer  together  than  one 
cares  to  see.  "With  a  casual  acquaintance  such 
peculiarities  are  of  little  moment,  but  for  my 
part  I  should  not  choose  for  a  friend  one  who 
possessed  them  without  due  trial  and  s|arching 
proof. 

At  this  time  the  English  public  were  much 
interested  in  an  important  will  case  which  was 
then  being  tried.  The  reversion  of  a  vast  sum 
of  money  depended  upon  the  testator's  sanity 


"YOU  PREDICT  HE  WILL  GO  MAD,"  HE  SAID* 


or  insanity.  Like  most  other  people  we  duly 
discussed  the  matter.  I  suppose,  from  some 
of  my  remarks,  my  companion  understood  that 
I  was  a  doctor.  He  asked  me  a  good  many 
technical  questions,  and  I  described  several 
curious  cases  of  mania  which  had  come  under 
my  notice.  He  seemed  greatly  interested  in 
the  subject. 

"You  must  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  say 
where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins,"  he 
said  thoughtfully. 

"Yes.   The  boundary  line  is  in  some  in- 


stances hard  to  define.  To  give  in  such  a 
dubious  case  an  opinion  which  would  satisfy 
myself  I  should  want  to  have  known  the 
patient  at  the  time  he  was  considered  quite 
sane." 

"To  mark  the  difference ?" 

"Exactly.  And  to  know  the  bent  of  the 
character.  For  instance,  there  is  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  was  perfectly  sane  when  last  I  saw 
him,  but  for  all  I  know  he  may  have  made 
great  progress  the  other  way  in  the  interval." 

Then,  without  mentioning  names,  dates,  or 
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place,  I  described  Carriston's  peculiar  dispo- 
sition to  my  intelligent  listener.  He  heard  me 
with  wrapt  interest. 

"You  predict  he  will  go  mad?"  he  said. 

•'Certainly  not.  Unless  something  unfore- 
seen arises  he  will  probably  live  and  die  as 
sane  as  you  or  I." 

"Why  do  you  fear  for  him,  then?" 

"For  this  reason.  I  think  that  any  sudden 
emotion — violent  grief,  for  instance — any  un- 
expected and  crushing  blow — might  at  once 
disturb  the  balance  of  his  mind.  Let  his  life 
run  on  in  an  even  groove,  and  all  will  be  well 
with  him." 

My  companion  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"Did  you  mention  your  friend's  name?"  he 
asked. 

I  laughed.  "Doctors  never  give  names 
when  they  quote  cases." 

At  the  next  station  my  companion  left  the 
train.  He  bade  me  a  polite  adieu,  and  thanked 
me  for  the  pleasure  my  conversation  had  given 
him.  After  wondering  what  station  in  life  he 
occupied  I  dismissed  him  from  my  mind,  as 
one  who  had  crossed  my  path  for  a  short  time 
and  would  probably  never  cross  it  again. 

Although  I  did  not  see  Charles  Carriston  I 
received  several  letters  from  him  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  He  had  not  forgotten  our 
undertaking  to  pass  my  next  holiday  together. 
Early  in  the  autumn,  just  as  I  was  beginning 
to  long  with  a  passionate  longing  for  the  open 
air  and  blue  skies,  a  letter  came  from  Carriston. 
He  was  now,  he  said,  roughing  it  in  the  "West- 
ern Highlands.  He  reminded  me  of  my  last 
year's  promise.  Could  I  get  away  from  work 
now?  Would  I  join  him  ?  If  I  did  not  care  to 
visit  Scotland,  would  I  suggest  some  other  place 
where  he  could  join  me?  Still,  the  scenery  by 
which  he  was  now  surrounded  was  superb,  and 
the  accommodation  he  had  secured,  if  not  lux- 
urious, fairly  comfortable.  .He  thought  we 
could  not  do  better.  A  postscript  to  his  letter 
asked  me  to  address  him  as  Cecil  Carr,  not 
Charles  Carriston.  He  had  a  reason  for  chang- 
ing his  name — a  foolish  reason  I  should  no 
doubt  call  it.  When  we  met  he  would  let  me 
know  it. 

This  letter  at  once  decided  me  to  accept  his 
invitation.  In  a  week's  time  my  arrangements 
for  leave  of  absence  were  complete,  and  I  was 
speeding  northward  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
well  equipped  with  every  thing  necessary  for 
my  favorite  holiday  pursuit.  I  looked  forward 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  again  meeting 


Carriston.  I  found  him  at  Callendar  waiting 
for  me.  The  coach  did  not  follow  the  route 
we  were  obliged  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the 
somewhat  unfrequented  part  of  the  country  in 
which  our  tent  was  pitched,  so  my  friend  had 
secured  the  services  of  a  primitive  vehicle  and 
a  strong  shaggy  pony  to  bear  us  the  remainder 
of  the  journey. 

So  soon  as  our  first  hearty  greetings  were 
over  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  how  the  last  year 
had  treated  Carriston.  I  was  both  delighted 
and  astonished  at  the  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter which  had  taken  place  in  his  manner  no 
less  than  his  appearance.  He  looked  far  more 
robust;  he  seemed  happier,  brighter — altogeth- 
er more  like  ordinary  humanity.  Not  only 
had  he  greeted  me  with  almost  boisterous  glee, 
but  during  our  drive  through  the  wonderful 
scenery  he  was  in  the  gayest  spirits  and  full  of 
fun  and  anecdote.  I  congratulated  him  heartily 
upon  the  marked  improvement  in  his  health, 
both  mentally  and  physically. 

"  Yes,  I  am  much  better,"  he  said.  "  I  fol- 
lowed a  part  of  your  advice — gave  up  moping, 
tried  constant  change  of  scene,  interested  my- 
self in  many  more  things.  I  am  quite  a  differ- 
ent man." 

"  ]STo  supernatural  visitations  ?"  I  asked,  anx- 
ious to  learn  that  his  cure  in  that  direction  was 
complete. 

His  face  fell.  He  hesitated  a  second  before 
answering. 

"  No — not  now,"  he  said.  "  I  fought  against 
the  strange  feeling,  and  I  believe  have  got  rid 
of  it — at  least  I  hope  so." 

I  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  Carriston 
plunged  into  a  series  of  vivid  and  mimetic 
descriptions  of  the  varieties  of  Scotch  character 
which  he  had  met  with  during  his  stay.  He 
depicted  his  experiences  so  amusingly  that  I 
laughed  heartily  for  many  a  mile. 

"But  why  the  change  in  your  name?"  I 
asked,  when  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  his. 
merry  talk. 

He  blushed,  and  looked  rather  ashamed.  "  I 
scarcely  like  to  tell  you;  you  will  think  my 
reason  so  absurd." 

"Never  mind.  I  don't  judge  you  by  the 
ordinary  standard." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  my  cousin  is  also  in  Scot- 
land. I  feared  that  if  I  gave  my  true  name  at 
the  hotel  at  which  I  stayed  on  my  way  here, 
he  might  by  chance  see  it,  and  look  me  up  in 
these  wild  regions." 

"Well,  and  what  if  he  did  ?" 

"I  can't  tell  you.    I  hate  to  know  I  feel  like 
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it.  But  I  have  always,  perhaps  without  cause, 
heen  afraid  of  him — and  this  place  is  horribly 
lonely." 

Now  that  I  understood  the  meaning  of  his 
words  I  thought  the  boy  must  be  joking;  but 
the  grave  look  on  his  face  showed  he  was 
never  further  from  merriment. 

"Why,  Carriston,"  I  cried,  "you  are  posi- 
tively ridiculous  about  your  cousin.  You 
can't  think  the  man  wants  to  murder  you." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  think.  I  am  saying- 
things  to  you  which  I  ought  not  to  say ;  but 


every  time  I  meet  him  I  feel  he  hates  me,  and 
wishes  me  out  of  the  world." 

"  Between  wishing  and  doing  there  is  a  great 
difference.  I  dare  say  this  is  fancy  on  your  part." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Anyway,  Cecil  Carr  is  as  good 
a  name  up  here  as  Charles  Carriston,  so  please 
humor  my  whim  and  say  no  more  about  it." 

As  it  made  no  difference  to  me  by  wliat  name 
he  chose  to  call  himself  I  dropped  the  subject. 
I  knew  of  old  that  some  of  his  strange  preju- 
dices were  proof  against  any  thing  I  could  do 
to  remove  them. 


MY  FRIEND  HAD  SECURED  THE  SERVICES  OF  A  PRIMITIVE  VEHICLE  AND  A  STRONG  SHAGGY  PONY. 


At  last  we  reached  our  temporary  abode.  It 
was  a  substantial,  low-built  house,  owned  and 
inhabited  by  a  thrifty  middle-aged  widow,  who, 
although  well-to-do  so  far  as  the  simple  ideas 
of  her  neighbors  went,  was  nevertheless  al- 
ways willing  to  add  to  her  resources  by  accom- 
modating such  stray  tourists  as  wished  to  bury 
themselves  for  a  day  or  two  in  solitude,  or  art- 
ists who,  like  ourselves,  preferred  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  Nature  undisturbed  by  the  usual 
ebbing  and  flowing  stream  of  sight-seers. 

As  Carriston  asserted,  the  accommodation, 


if  homely,  was  good  enough  for  two  single 
men;  the  fare  was  plentiful,  and  our  rooms 
were  the  picture  of  cleanliness.  After  a  cur- 
sory inspection  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  for  a 
few  weeks  make  myself  very  happy  in  these 
quarters. 

I  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
house  before  I  found  out  one  reason  for  the 
great  change  for  the  better  in  Charles  Carris- 
ton's  demeanor;  knew  why  his  step  was  lighter, 
his  eye  brighter,  his  voice  gayer,  and  his  whole 
bearing  altered.    Whether  the  reason  was  a 
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subject  for  congratulation  or  not  I  could  not  as 

yet  say. 

The  boy  was  in  love :  in  love  as  only  a  pas- 
sionate, romantic,  imaginative  nature  can  be; 

[to  be  c< 


and  even  then  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  Heed- 
less, headstrong,  impulsive,  and  entirely  his 
own  master,  he  had  given  his  very  heart  and 
soul  into  the  keeping  of  a  woman. 

JTINUED.] 
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GENERAL  BRAXTON  BRAGG. 


GENERAL  SMITH  advancing,  as  I  have 
said,  through  Big  Creek  and  Rogers' 
gaps,  pressed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  rugged  country  he  was  travers- 
ing would  permit,  and  on  the  24th  of  August 
reached  Barboursville,  Kentucky.  Thence  he 
directed  his  march  straight  for  Lexington. 
On  the  29th  his  cavalry,  under  Colonel  John 
Scott,  encountered  the  Federal  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Metcalfe,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Big 
Hill,  fifteen  miles  from  Richmond,  and  routed 


it.  On  the  next  day,  the  30th  of  August,  Gen- 
eral Smith  attacked  two  brigades  of  Nelson's 
corps,  which  had  been  improvised  for  the  de- 
fense of  Central  Kentucky  out  of  regiments 
recently  recruited,  and,  defeating,  absolutely 
dissolved  them.  General  Fry  speaks  of  this 
combat  in  terms  which  seem  more  intended  to 
palliate  disaster  than  to  justly  represent  its 
character.  He  says,  "This  affair  was  called 
the  battle  of  Richmond.  In  his  report  of  the 
engagement,  Cruft,  one  of  our  brigade  com- 
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manders,  said  it  was  an  attack  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand soldiers  on  six  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  citizens."  It  is  true  that  the  Confederate 
soldiery  engaged  were  veterans  as  compared 
with  their  opponents.  Yet  the  latter,  although 
hut  a  brief  time  in  the  field,  were  thoroughly 
organized,  had  received  some  instruction,  and 
were  better  armed  and  far  better  equipped  and 
supplied  than  the  troops  who  defeated  them. 
Nor  had  General  Smith  even  the  half  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  actually  in  the  fight.  He  had 
marched  with  great  celerity.  His  troops, 
poorly  shod,  had  suffered  severely  on  the  flinty 
mountain  roads;  they  had  subsisted  for  ten 
days  almost  entirely  on  green  corn,  and  his 
column  was  necessarily  so  prolonged  that  he 
could  employ  only  a  fraction  of  his  entire 
force  in  a  conflict  which  he  felt  compelled  to 
seek  and  hasten.  He  had  entered*  the  State 
with  barely  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery. He  was  able  to  deliver  battle  at  Rich- 
mond,  on  the  30th,  with  little  more  than  six 
thousand  men. 

His  victory,  however,  was  complete.  The 
Federal  forces  opposed  to  him  were  not  only 
routed,  but  disintegrated,  and  marching  to 
Lexington,  he  entered  that  city  September  1st. 
He  was  in  absolute  strategic  possession  of  all 
Central  Kentucky  upon  the  moment  that  he 
did  so,  nearly  to  Covington  upon  the  north, 
and  almost  so  far  as  Louisville  on  the  west. 
Lexington  was  then  the  terminus  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Central  Railroad,  and  of  the  Louisville 
and  Lexington;  and  although  neither  road 
was  of  much  service  to  the  Confederates,  from 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rolling 
stock  on  each  had  been  removed  beyond  reach 
before  the  capture  of  the  place,  they  yet  de- 
rived some  benefit  from  the  possession  while 
entirely  depriving  the  enemy  of  their  use. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  his  occupation  of 
Lexington,  General  Smith  dispatched  Heth 
with  five  or  six  thousand  men  toward  Coving- 
ton, and  that  officer  approached  so  closely  that 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  felt  for 
the  safety  of  Cincinnati.  He  could  doubtless 
have  taken  that  city  if  he  had  made  the  at- 
tempt immediately  upon  reaching  its  vicinity, 
but  such  a  coup  was  not  embraced  in,  it  seems, 
but  rather  forbidden  by  his  instructions.  Gen- 
eral Smith  apparently  expected  daily  notice 
from  General  Bragg  that  a  junction  of  their 
respective  forces  was  required  for  decisive  bat- 
tle with  Buell,  and  preferred  to  hold  every 
thing  well  in  hand  for  a  movement  of  so  much 
importance. 


On  the  17th  of  September,  the  Federal  Gen- 
eral, George  Morgan,  evacuated  Cumberland 
Gap,  and  pushed  with  all  possible  dispatch  for 
the  Ohio.  This  released  Stevenson,  who  in- 
stantly followed  with  the  whole  force  under 
his  command.  About  the  same  time  General 
Humphrey  Marshall  was  entering  Kentucky 
from  Virginia,  through  Pound  Gap,  with  about 
three  thousand  men,  and  he  was  directed,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  six  hundred  cavalry 
under  General  John  H.  Morgan,  to  confront 
and  detain  George  Morgan  until  Stevenson 
could  overtake  him  and  force  him  to  battle  in 
the  mountains,  surrounded  by  assailants. 

Marshall,  however,  did  not  reach  the  scene 
of  operations  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  Stevenson  marched  directly  to 
Lexington  instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy. 
John  H.  Morgan,  with  the  cavalry  detailed  for 
that  purpose,  placed  himself  directly  in  front 
of  the  Federal  column  at  West  Liberty  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  September,  and  was 
constantly  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  .it  until 
the  evening  of  October  1st.  During  that  time 
it  marched  only  thirty  miles.  October  1st  John 
Morgan  was  ordered  by  General  Smith  to  re- 
join the  army,  and  George  Morgan  continued 
his  march  unmolested  to  the  Ohio. 

General  Bragg,  as  has  been  stated,  concen- 
trated at  Glasgow  on  the  14th,  and  Buell  was 
then  just  reaching  Bowling  Green.  Bragg 
declined  the  challenge  to  battle  which  Buell 
immediately  proffered,  and  maneuvered  appar- 
ently to  place  himself  more  directly  between 
his  adversary  and  Louisville,  in  which  purpose 
he  perfectly  succeeded. 

Chalmers,  having  been  sent  with  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  men  to  take  position  upon  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  at  Cave  City, 
for  some  unexplained  reason  departed  from 
his  instructions  and  attacked  Munfordsville, 
a  formidable  position  naturally,  and  strongly 
fortified.  He  was  repulsed  after  a  sharp  action. 
On  the  17th  the  garrison,  some  four  thousand 
strong,  surrendered  when  Bragg  arrived  with 
his  entire  army.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  Buell  to  have  continued  his  march  to 
Louisville  had  General  Bragg  offered  deter- 
mined opposition.  Even  conceding  him  nu- 
merical superiority,  the  position  Buell  would 
have  been  compelled  to  assault  if  he  had  moved 
directly  upon  Munfordsville  and  attacked  the 
Confederate  army  posted  there,  would  have 
more  than  counterbalanced  such  advantage. 
He  could  not  have  forced  that  position ;  every 
assault  would  have  been  met  with  certain  and 
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bloody  repulse,  and  repulse  under  such  cir- 
cumstances meant  disastrous  defeat  and  ulti- 
mate ruin  to  an  army  situated  as  was  Buell's. 
But  it  is  positively  certain  that  General  Bragg 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  outnumbered  Buell 
at  that  date  at  any  point  where  collision  was 
at  all  probable  or  possible,  and  he  has  been 
justly  criticised  for  not  having  availed  himself 
of  the  rare  opportunity  he  then  had  of  com- 
pelling a  battle  in  which  he  could  combine  the 
advantages  of  odds  and  position. 

Having  left  a  garrison  at  Nashville  at  least 
eight  thousand  strong,  Buell  could  not  have 
mustered  more  than  thirty-eight  thousand  men 
after  penetrating  into  Kentucky.  In  this  esti- 
mate no  reduction  of  his  strength  is  presumed 
because  of  the  ordinary  casualties  of  the  march 
and  campaign.  As  his  troops  were  veterans 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  he  had  as  yet  done 
no  fighting,  such  diminution  of  his  numbers 
must  have  been  very  slight.  I  have  never 
seen  a  field-return,  or  indeed  any  estimate  of 
the  troops  General  Bragg  had  at  Munfordsville 
on  the  17th  fit  for  duty.  But  deducting  the 
losses  sustained  by  Chalmers  in  his  engage- 
ment, stragglers  and  details,  he  must  have  had 
an  efficient  infantry  force  of  nearly  if  not  quite 
twenty-nine  thousand  men.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  before  Bragg  reached  Mun- 
fordsville Kirby  Smith  had  been  for  more  than 
two  weeks  (seventeen  days)  at  Lexington.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  entrance  into  Kentucky,  or 
indeed  upon  leaving  Sparta,  in  Tennessee,  for 
his  objective  point  was  then  Glasgow,  General 
Bragg  could  have  dispatched  Smith  instruc- 
tions to  march  from  Lexington  and  effect  a 
junction  with  him  at  Glasgow  or  Munfords- 
.ville.  He  knew,  of  course,  the  date  when  he 
would  arrive  at  either  point;  and  he  had  re- 
solved— as  perfectly  as  he  could  be  said  to  have 
determined  upon  any  programme  in  his  then 
mental  temper — both  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  Bowling  Green  and  to  bar  Buell's  passage 
to  Louisville. 

Numerous  excellent  roads  lead  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Glasgow,  through  a  bounteous  and  well- 
watered  region.  The  distance  is  only  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  the  most 
practicable  and  direct  routes  for  troops.  Gen- 
eral Smith  could  have  set  out  from  Lexington 
on  the  3d  of  September— the  third  day  after  he 
had  entered  the  place — with  his  entire  force 
rested  and  well  in  hand,  and  making  marches 
not  nearly  so  fatiguing  as  those  which  had 
carried  him  over  the  mountains  of  Kentucky, 
have  gotten  to  Glasgow  by  the  13th,  the  same 


day  upon  which  Bragg  arrived.  Nothing 
could  have  prevented  their  junction,  for  Smith 
had  already  dispersed  or  destroyed  every  or- 
ganized Federal  force  in  Northern  and  Central 
Kentucky,  and  Buell  was  on  the  other  side  of 
Bragg.  General  Smith's  loss  was  very  small 
at  Richmond.  Deducting  that  loss,  and  such 
garrison  as  he  might  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  leave  at  Lexington,  and  his  cavalry,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  actively  employ  in  harass- 
ing George  Morgan's  retreat,  in  front  of  Cov- 
ington and  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  he 
could  have  taken  more  than  ten  thousand  in- 
fantry to  General  Bragg's  assistance.  If  this 
computation  be  correct,  Bragg  would  have 
been  able  to  have  outnumbered  Buell  at  any 
point  where  the  collision  might  have  occurred. 
Had  Buell  attempted  to  turn  Munfordsville 
while  the  Confederate  forces  were  massed 
there,  he  would  only  have  exposed  himself  to 
still  greater  danger;  for  his  column,  prolonged 
and  taken  in  flank,  must  have  been  destroyed. 
He  knew  this,  and  with  the  wise  audacity  born 
of  true  soldierly  prudence,  moved  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  emergency  right  upon  his 
enemy's  front. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  vacillation 
and  incertitude  of  purpose  which  General 
Bragg  began  to  exhibit  at  this  juncture,  and 
which,  increasing  with  every  day,  finally  lost 
him  all  the  fruits  of  his  previously  brilliant 
and  successful  strategy,  and  came  near  ruining 
his  army.  He  displayed  this  infirmity  of  reso- 
lution signally  at  Munfordsville.  He  wrote  to 
Richmond  on  the  17th  of  September,  the  day 
that  he  took  Munfordsville,  that  his  junction 
with  Kirby  Smith  was  assured,  and  that  Buell 
could  not  escape  them,  nor  successfully  resist 
their  combined  forces.  He  instructed  General 
Polk  on  the  19th  to  recall  certain  detachments 
and  have  his  corps  concentrated  and  ready  for 
battle,  which  he  said  was  imminent,  as  Buell 
was  advancing  to  attack.  Yet,  on  the  same 
day,  with  no  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  any  one  has  ever  been  able  to  point  out, 
or,  perhaps,  conceive,  he  ordered  his  trains  to 
be  moved  immediately  to  Bardstown,  and  be- 
gan marching  the  army  to  that  place  at  day- 
light the  next  morning.  Buell,  finding  his 
way  to  Louisville  unexpectedly  opened,  pressed 
on  rapidly  and  without  even  a  menace  from 
his  apparently  bewildered  antagonist. 

General  Bragg  has  offered  an  excuse  for  this 
singular  and  fatal  step,  by  which  he  surren- 
dered a  rare  and  almost  unprecedented  strate- 
gic advantage,  which  —  it  is  doing  him  no 
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wrong  to  declare — is  utterly  fallacious  and  un- 
tenable. He  thus  explains  his  retirement  from 
Munfordsville  in  his  official  report:  "Reduced 
at  the  end  of  four  days  to  three  days'  rations, 
and  in  a  hostile  country,  utterly  destitute  of 
supplies,  a  serious  engagement  brought  on  any 
where  in  that  direction  could  not  fail  (whatever 
its  results)  to  materially  cripple  me.  The  loss 
of  a  battle  would  be  eminently  disastrous." 

"What  General  Bragg  meant  by  saying  he 
was  in  a  "hostile  country  "  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. If  he  termed  it  hostile  because  it  was 
not  part  of  a  seceded  State,  and  had  recently 
been  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  enemy, 
such  facts  afforded  a  flimsy  pretext  for  his  ac- 
tion, for  he  certainly  knew  all  that  perfectly 
well  before  he  entered  Kentucky,  and,  indeed, 
was  largely  induced  to  come  by  such  consider- 
ations. If  he  meant  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  was  hostile  to  the  Confederates,  he  was 
mistaken.  If  he  did  not  know  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  population,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  then  operating,  was  largely  in 
his  favor,  he  was  strangely  ignorant  of  an  im- 
portant fact,  which,  as  a  commander,  he  should 
have  known,  and  which  was  certainly  well 
known  to  every  one  save  himself.  Nor  is  his 
description  of  that  country  as  being  "destitute 
of  supplies  "  more  accurate.  On  the  contrary, 
the  general  country  which  General  Bragg  then 
controlled,  and  to  which  his  commissaries  had 
free  and  easy  access,  abounded  with  supplies. 
Of  course  they  were  not  collected  in  large 
quantities  at  points  convenient  for  his  use. 
That  was  his  work — not  the  business  of  the 
people.  But  with  the  organization  and  effort 
which  is  necessary  to  provision  large  bodies  of 
men,  in  a  region  suddenly  occupied,  there 
would  have  been  little  difficulty  and  no  failure 
to  keep  the  troops  adequately  rationed.  I 
heard  some  complaint  from  infantry  commissa- 
ries, during  the  time  the  army  was  in  Ken- 
tucky, that  the  milling  facilities  were  not  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  State  so  fertile 
and  populous,  but  no  difficulty  was  suggested 
then  which  could  be  called  or  was  deemed  insu- 
perable, or  even  serious  to  ordinary  care  and 
energy.  Yet,  even  if  the  country  immediately 
about  Munfordsville  was  "destitute  of  sup- 
plies," General  Bragg  had  the  "  Bluegrass  re- 
gion "  and  Kirby  Smith  to  feed  him;  and  that 
he  could  rely  on  succor  from  that  quarter  had 
already  been  proven,  for  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember— the  day  on  which  he  issued  orders  to 
retire  to  Bardstown — a  supply  train,  forwarded 
by  General  Smith,  had  reached  him.    But  this 


explanation  was  evidently  an  afterthought. 
General  Bragg  knew,  as  well  as  any  one,  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  an  army  on  the  march, 
and  without  depots  of  provisions,  in  any  sort 
of  country ;  and  he  must  have  taken  it  into 
consideration  when  he  advanced  with  such 
celerity  and  to  so  great  a  distance.  He  mani- 
festly meant  to  live  upon  the  country,  where- 
ever  he  might  happen  to  be,  until  he  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  had  leisure  to 
establish  depots.  It  was  clearly  his  intention, 
at  one  time,  to  supply  his  army  by  capturing 
Bowling  Green  and  the  stores  collected  there ; 
and  we  are  justified,  by  all  the  circumstances 
and  General  Bragg's  own  utterances,  in  believ- 
ing that,  however  limited  his  commissariat 
may  have  been,  he  was  induced,  by  doubts  and 
fears  of  an  altogether  different  nature,  to  aban- 
don his  matured  purpose  of  fighting  and  beat- 
ing Buell  somewhere  south  of  Louisville. 

He  unquestionably  threw  away  his  most 
favorable  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  which 
would  be  decisive  and  sure  to  secure  him  per- 
manent advantage,  when  he  declined  battle  at 
Munfordsville.  Nevertheless,  three  alternative 
policies  were  yet  in  his  election,  each  of  which 
promised  very  desirable  results.  He  could 
have  marched  rapidly  to  Louisville,  instruct- 
ing General  Smith  to  effect  a  junction  with  him 
there.  The  latter  would  have  had  less  than 
eighty  miles  to  march,  and  could  have  reached 
Louisville  in  advance  of  Bragg.  The  force 
then  garrisoning  the  city  could  have  made  no 
effective  resistance.  The  twenty-two  thousand 
reinforcements  which  Buell  subsequently  got 
there — and  they  were  raw  levies — had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  the  place  was  practically  unforti- 
fied. It  would  have  fallen,  perhaps,  with- 
out a  struggle  into  the  possession  of  the  first 
Confederate  column  which  arrived.  General 
Bragg  could  have  drawn  rations  upon  a  scale 
that  might  have  contented  even  him,  and  could 
have  hurled  his  own  army  and  that  of  Kirby 
Smith  upon  Buell  when  he  approached.  This 
plan,  successfully  carried  out,  would  have  ac- 
complished all  that  a  victory  at  Munfordsville 
might  have  given,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
so  certain  or  easy  of  execution.  Again,  General 
Bragg,  after  withdrawing  from  Buell's  front, 
and  after  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  Louis- 
ville, could  have  fallen  back  on  Nashville  and 
captured  the  garrison  there  very  readily,  before 
relief  could  have  reached  it,  and  probably 
without  loss  upon  his  part.  General  Smith,  of 
course,  would  have  then  been  compelled  also 
to  retire  from  the  State;  but  he  could  have 
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done  so  at  his  leisure,  and  in  perfect  safety, 
taking  away  with  him  all  the  stores  that  he 
had  captured  or  collected.  While  this  pro- 
gramme would  have  involved  the  abandon- 
ment of  Kentucky,  it  would  have  restored  the 
whole  of  Tennessee  to  the  Confederacy,  giving 
new  impetus  to  enlistments  by  the  Tennes- 
seeans,  and  justly  have  been  regarded  as  a  sat- 
isfactory termination  of  the  campaign.  Or,  in 
the  third  place,  every  effort  having  been  di- 
rected to  a  prompt  concentration  of  all  the  Con- 
federate forces  within  his  reach,  and  a  resolute 
use  of  all  available  means  employed,  he  might 
have  encountered  Buell,  even  after  the  latter 
had  united  the  reinforcements  collected  at 
Louisville  to  his  own  army,  with  the  probabil- 
ities of  victory  decidedly  in  his  favor. 

Perhaps  no  better  expression  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  situation  can  be  given,  and  no 
juster  criticism  of  the  course  pursued  by  Gen- 
eral Bragg  suggested,  than  by  surmising  what 
General  Lee,  Albert  Johnston,  or  Stonewall 
Jackson  would  have  done,  had  either  of  those 
commanders  occupied  his  position  at  that  time. 

General  Smith,  having  received  no  intima- 
tion from  General  Bragg  that  an  immediate 
concentration  of  all  the  forces  was  necessary 
or  desired,  went  to  work  with  great  energy 
after  his  arrival  at  Lexington  to  utilize  all  the 
resources  of  the  fertile  and  abundant  Bluegrass 
region,  and  to  encourage  enlistments. 

In  the  latter  effort  he  was  not  so  successful 
as  he  had  hoped  to  be;  and  yet,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  coming  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  entirely  unexpected,  and  that  they 
retreated  from  Kentucky  before  their  presence 
had  ceased  to  be  matter  of  novelty  and  sur- 
prise, the  fact  that  some  three  thousand  cav- 
alry were  recruited,  and  perhaps  as  many  in- 
fantry, during  the  brief  occupation  of  the 
State,  may  be  received  as  evidence  that  a 
longer  stay  and  bolder  attitude  by  the  South- 
ern leaders  would  have  brought  many  thou- 
sands more  into  their  ranks. 

General  Heth,  after  threatening  Cincinnati 
and  inspiring  a  consternation  which  induced 
the  temporary  detachment  to  that  quarter  of 
a  portion  of  the  reinforcements  which  were 
being  hurried  to  Buell,  fell  back  to  George- 
town, twelve  miles  from  Lexington.  As  it 
was  important  to  observe  closely  and,  if  they 
were  advancing,  make  an  effort  to  retard  the 
Federal  forces  which  had  pushed  out  from 
Cincinnati,  upon  Heth's  withdrawal  General 
Smith  ordered  me  to  proceed  with  that  part 
of  General  Morgan's  command  not  engaged 


in  the  mountains  to  the  vicinity  of  Coving- 
ton. This  force,  about  six  hundred  strong, 
was  almost  incessantly  engaged  for  some  days 
in  skirmishing  with  the  Federal  column,  which 
seemed  during  that  period  to  be  en  route  for 
Lexington.  It  soon  discontinued  its  advance, 
however,  and  the  shipment  of  troops  from 
Cincinnati  by  boats,  observed  by  our  scouts 
watching  the  river,  disclosed  beyond  all  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  at 
Louisville.  A  demonstration  against  the  infan- 
try, seven  or  eight  thousand  strong,  which  had 
fallen  back  to  Walton,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Covington,  although  it  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  some  one  hundred  or  more  prisoners,  con- 
vinced me  that  no  further  retreat  was  contem- 
plated by  this  body  or  could  be  induced  by  any 
attack  upon  its  front  by  the  force  under  my 
command,  even  if  I  should  hazard  it.  Near 
Augusta,  however,  a  small  town  on  the  Ohio 
River  some  fifty  miles  (by  water)  above  Cin- 
cinnati, was  a  ford  passable  for  cavalry  at  the 
then  low  stage  of  the  stream.  If  I  could  suc- 
ceed in  crossing  the  Ohio  at  this  point  a  march 
of  thirty  miles,  easily  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
single  night,  would  place  my  command  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  dismay  occa- 
sioned by  its  presence  would  have  inevitably 
compelled  the  return  of  the  troops  posted  at 
Walton.  A  considerable  body  of  the  "Home 
Guards"  was  collected  at  Augusta,  and  was  in 
process  of  regimental  organization  for  service 
in  the  Federal  army.  Numerous  arrests  of 
Southern  sympathizers  had  been  made  by  the 
officer  in  command  of  it,  and  he  had  com- 
pletely terrified  the  people  of  the  vicinage  out 
of  all  thought  of  giving  "aid  and  comfort"  to 
the  Confederacy.  With  a  view  of  dispersing 
this  body  and  then  crossing  the  river  for  the 
demonstration  on  Cincinnati,  I  proceeded  to 
Augusta  with  some  four  hundred  men.  I 
found  when  I  reached  the  hills  overlooking 
the  little  town  that  two  "river  gun-boats" — so 
a  couple  of  small,  stern-wheel  steamers  with 
a  twelve -pound  howitzer  mounted  on  each, 
and  their  sides  protected  with  hay  bales  were 
styled  for  lack  of  more  fitting  designation — 
lay  at  the  wharf  in  such  position  that  their 
guns  could  rake  the  streets  by  which  the  town 
must  be  entered.  They  were  manned,  in  addi- 
dition  to  the  regular  crew,  with  perhaps  one 
hundred  infantry  from  the  forces  stationed  at 
Cincinnati.  I  was  provided  with  two  small 
guns,  and,  opening  fire  on  these  boats,  soon 
drove  them  away.  I  then  anticipated  no  trou- 
ble with  the  "  Home  Guards,"  and  believed 
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they  would  surrender  without  a  fight.  Raw 
troops  and  citizen  soldiery  are,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly unreliable  either  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. These  people  made  a  very  desperate 
resistance.  They  ensconced  themselves  in  the 
houses  and  maintained  a  constant  and  destruc- 
tive fire  from  the  windows.  In  some  cases  I 
was  compelled  to  breach  the  walls  of  the  houses 
with  the  small  pieces  of  artillery  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Although  the  combat  lasted  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  my  cas- 
ualties were  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  men 
engaged,  and  the  number  of  killed  was  greater 
than  that  of  wounded.  The  town  caught  fire 
in  several  places  during  the  conflict,  and  the 
flames  raged  fiercely ;  women  rushed  out  upon 
the  streets  seeking  to  aid  the  wounded  and 
dying.  The  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the 
houses,  when  entrance  into  them  was  forced, 
was  the  fiercest  and  hottest  I  ever  saw.  I 
witnessed  in  some  of  them  the  floors  piled 
with  corpses  and  blood  trickling  down  the 
stairways. 

I  have  treated  this  affair  at  greater  length 
than  its  importance  deserves;  but  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  reason  that  it  was  rather  un- 
usual in  its  character,  and  was  the  only  armed 
collision  which  occurred  during  the  campaign 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

About  the  same  time,  Colonel  John  Scott 
was  very  actively  and  efficiently  engaged  in 
the  same  sort  of  service  between  Frankfort 
and  Louisville;  and  the  freshly  recruited  cav- 
alry regiments  were  initiated  into  active  cam- 
paign work  as  soon  as  they  were  organized. 

Buell  reached  Louisville  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  found  himself  immediately  in- 
volved in  one  of  those  complications  with  his 
own  government  which  beset  and  harassed 
his  entire  military  career.  Kentucky  had  pre- 
viously been  taken  from  the  territory  under 
his  command  and  made  into  a  separate  mili- 
tary department,  under  the  name  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio.  General  H.  G.  Wright 
had  been  assigned  to  its  command,  and  Buell 
found  that  officer,  upon  his  arrival  at  Louis- 
ville, in  immediate  command  of  the  troops 
assembled  there,  and  in  departmental  control. 
He  was  Wright's  senior,  but  in  Wright's  terri- 
tory. The  question  of  precedence  was  referred 
to  Halleck,  who  instructed  Buell  on  the  27th 
to  exercise  command  by  virtue  of  his  rank, 
and  yet  on  the  29th  his  reorganization  of  the 
combined  armies  and  active  preparation  for 
immediate  offensive  operations  were  suspended 
by  an  order  relieving  him  from  duty,  and 


directing  him  to  turn  over  the  command  to 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  who,  however, 
earnestly  protested  against  the  change,  and  on 
the  next  day  Buell  was  reinstated. 

After  General  Bragg  had  moved  from  Mun- 
fordsville  to  Bardstown,  the  entire  Confederate 
strategic  line,  including  the  disposition  of  the 
forces  under  General  Smith,  may  be  described 
as  extending  from  Bardstown  on  the  left  flank, 
via  Lexington,  to  Mt.  Sterling  on  the  extreme 
right.  It  was  one  admirably  adapted  for  de- 
fense. However  threatened,  the  troops  could 
be  marched  to  the  point  menaced  by  interior 
and  excellent  roads,  and  favorable  ground  for 
battle  was  available  wherever  attack  was  prob- 
able. 

The  base  at  Bryantsville  was  secure,  and  an 
exceedingly  strong  natural  position.  The  ag- 
gregate strength  of  the  Confederate  armies  was 
little,  if  any,  less  than  sixty-one  thousand  men. 
It  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  I  assume  that  the  infantry  of  General 
Bragg's  army  was  twenty -nine  thousand 
strong;  that  of  General  Smith's  army,  includ- 
ing Marshall  and  Stevenson,  who  reached  Lex- 
ington on  the  17th  of  September,  twenty-three 
thousand,  and,  in  addition,  three  thousand  re- 
cruits from  Kentucky,  who  enlisted  in  the  var- 
ious regiments  to  which  they  could  most  read- 
ily obtain  access.  According  to  this  estimate 
the  effective  infantry  strength  of  the  combined 
armies  aggregated  fifty -five  thousand.  The 
cavalry,  including  the  regiments  of  recent 
organization,  numbered  about  six  thousand. 
The  grand  total,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
much  short  of  the  number  at  which  I  have 
placed  it,  with  a  correspondent  provision  of 
artillery  —  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces. 

Buell  moved  out  of  Louisville  October  2d 
with  fifty -eight  thousand  effective  men,  of 
which  twenty-two  thousand  were  raw  troops. 
Directing  the  divisions  of  Sills  and  Dumont 
upon  Frankfort,  he  pushed  the  main  body  of 
his  army  toward  Bardstown.  The  demonstra- 
tion upon  Frankfort  perfectly  accomplished  its 
purpose,  and  induced  General  Bragg  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  real  attack. 

Among  other  consequences  of  this  feint  was 
the  untimely  disturbance  of  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  which  were  in  progress  at 
Frankfort  when  Dumont  began  to  shell  the 
town,  but  were  completed  en  route. 

Under  the  impression  that  Buell  was  about 
to  throw  his  entire  army  upon  Smith,  Bragij 
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ordered  Polk  to  march  with  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Bardstown  via  Bloomfield 
toward  Frankfort,  in  order  that  he  might  strike 
the  enemy  in  rear,  while  Kirby  Smith  should 
assail  him  in  front.  This  misconception  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  is  almost  inconceivable; 
but  is  not  so  remarkable  as  the  strange  con- 
trast exhibited  by  the  nerve  and  purpose  of 
this  plan  and  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of 
his  conduct  immediately  afterward. 

On  the  4th  he  sent  Polk  orders  from  Prank- 
fort,  "  Concentrate  your  force  in  front  of  Har- 
rodsburg,"  and,  telling  him  that  Smith's  army 
was  collected  at  Frankfort,  declared  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  fight  so  soon  as  he  could  con- 
centrate all  the  forces. 

He  remained  apparently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Buell  was  advancing  to  attack  Smith 
until  the  7th,  and  on  that  date  issued  a  battle 
order  at  Harrodsburg,  which  evidently  con- 
templated a  general  engagement  somewhere 
between  Lawrenceburg  and  Frankfort.  But 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  Gilbert,  in  com- 
mand of  Buell's  center,  came  in  contact  with 
Hardee  near  Perryville,  and  compelled  him  to 
prepare  for  action.  Hardee  called  for  rein- 
forcements, and  Cheatham's  division  was  sent 
him,  while  the  remainder  of  Polk's  corps  con- 
tinued its  march  toward  Versailles  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  forces  under  General  Smith 
for  the  battle  Bragg  expected  near  that  place 
f>r  Lawrenceburg. 

It  thus  happened  that  General  Bragg,  com- 
pletely misled  by  the  mere  demonstration  upon 
Frankfort,  kept  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  force  under  his  control,  idly  maneuver- 
ing in  a  quarter  where  nothing  could  possibly 
be  accomplished,  and  permitted  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men  to  become  engaged  upon 
a  field  where  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
could  have  been  hurled  upon  them.  Buell's 
whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Sills  and  Dumont,  together  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  strong,  was  concentrated  at 
Perryville  on  the  8th,  and  but  for  the  unac- 
countable circumstance;  that  McCook  had  been 
lighting  several  hours  before  Buell  was  in- 
formed that  a  battle  was  in  progress,  the  Con- 
federate line  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
an  attack  in  force.  Tf  such  had  been  the  re- 
sult at  Perryville  on  the  8th,  and  Buell  had 
then  gotten  between  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  troops  which  opposed  him  there,  as  he 
would  almost  surely  have  done,  ho  would  have 
been  master  of  the  situation,  and  nothing  but 
disaster  could  have  befallen  the  Confederates. 


For  on  the  9th  Sills  and  Dumont  were  march- 
ing to  rejoin  the  main  body,  and  in  another 
day  Buell  could  have  had  his  entire  fifty-eight 
thousand — minus  the  loss  sustained  in  the  bat- 
tle— well  in  hand. 

It  it  extremely  hard  to  understand  why 
General  Bragg — even  if  temporarily  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  Buell  was  really  advancing 
in  force  through  the  rugged  and  difficult  coun- 
try about  Frankfort  and  Lawrenceburg — could 
have  continued  under  that  singular  delusion, 
after  he  learned  that  there  was  certainly  a 
strong  Federal  column  at  Perryville.  Com- 
mon sense,  although  unaided  by  military  study 
and  experience,  ought  to  have  suggested  that  a 
prudent  and  skillful  commander,  as  he  knew 
Buell  to  be,  would,  when  venturing  to  divide 
his  forces  at  such  a  crisis,  employ  only  de- 
tachments in  a  country  unfitted  for  the  prompt 
and  convenient  deployment  of  large  bodies  of 
troops,  and  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity 
to  move  upon  his  enemy's  flank  when  he  could 
do  so  without  exposing  his  own.  It  is  even 
more  remarkable  that,  willing,  indeed  desir- 
ous, as  Bragg  seemed,  to  fight  a  foe  which  he 
believed  to  be  concentrated  when  he  was  press- 
ing for  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort,  he 
should  have  been  reluctant  to  fight  when  he 
had  reason  to  deem  that  he  should  encount- 
er an  enemy  partially  weakened  by  detaeh- 
ments.  When  he  learned  that  Buell  was  at 
Perryville,  he  could,  with  his  cavalry  alone, 
have  easily  prevented  Sills  and  Dumont  from 
debouching  from  the  Benson  and  Chaplin 
hills,  and  by  noon  of  the  8th  have  massed  the 
infantry  of  his  own  army  and  General  Smith's 
in  front  of  his  adversary. 

The  Confederate  loss  at  Perryville  was  3,890; 
that  of  the  Federals,  4,154. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  Bragg  withdrew 
to  Harrodsburg,  and  on  the  10th  all  the  Con- 
federate forces  were  in  possition  there,  and,  for 
the  first  time  during  the  campaign,  tactically 
concentrated.  The  line  of  battle  was  formed 
south  of  the  little  town;  and  every  thing  in 
the  attitude  of  the  army— every  circumstance 
by  which  the  soldier  not  admitted  to  the  coun- 
cils of  war  or  confidence  of  his  commander 
could  formulate  an  opinion  of  what  was  about 
to  be  done — indicated  that  battle  was  immi- 
nent. On  the  night  of  the  11th  Buell  ap- 
proached, and  his  long  line  was  deployed,  tak- 
ing position,  as  all  thought,  for  combat  on  the 
morrow. 

The  full  strength  of  both  armies  was  pres- 
ent.   I  have  estimated  General  Bragg's  total 
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effective,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  some  three 
thousand  greater  than  Buell's  previously  to 
Perryville,  and  his  loss  in  that  battle  had  been 
less  than  Buell's.  Buell  had  twenty-two  thou- 
sand raw  troops  in  his  ranks;  Bragg  not  more 
than  six  thousand  of  such  material.  The 
freshly -enlisted  men  with  Buell  were  organ- 
ized into  separate  and  distinct  regiments  and 
brigades.  Those  with  Bragg  were  distributed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  veteran  regiments  and 
companies.  It  is  well  known  to  every  experi- 
enced soldier  that  an  intelligent  and  spirited 
recruit,  if  placed  in  the  midst  of  veterans,  will 
march  and  fight  as  well,  to  all  intents,  as  if 
trained  and  instructed ;  while  large  bodies  of 
raw  men  are  inefficient.  Had  battle  been 
joined  at  Harrodsburg,  it  would  have  been  the 
only  great  field  of  the  war — east  or  west — on 
which  the  Confederate  forces  were  numerically 
the  stronger;  and  every  other  conceivable  con- 
dition was  in  their  favor.  Never  was  the 
morale  of  an  army  better  than  that  of  Gen- 
eral Bragg's  on  the  eve  of  that  anticipated 
conflict.  The  men  seemed  to  realize  what  was 
at  stake,  and  to  fear  nothing  but  retreat,  which 
should  carry  back  war  and  invasion  to  their 
homes  and  people.  They  were  as  eager  for 
combat  as  on  the  first  day  of  Shiloh,  and  their 
ardor  here  was  supplemented  by  the  stern 
resolution  of  veteran  soldiership.  If  there  be 
any  thing  in  the  maihesis  of  war — if  the  rules 
by  which  its  chances  are  calculated  may  ever 
be  safely  followed  —  General  Bragg  ought  to 
have  fought  then  and  there,  and  must  have 
won.  But  the  gloomy  and  hostile  destiny 
which  seemed  to  pursue  the  Confederacy,  and 
become  manifest  whenever  victory  was  about, 
to  visit  her  banners,  interfered  It  had  stricken 
the  valiant  chieftain  who  led  us  at  Shiloh 
with  death ;  it  smote  our  commander  at  Har- 
rodsburg with  a  consternation  which  no  man 
in  his  ardent  and  undaunted  ranks  shared  then 
or  can  understand  now. 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  whether  or  not 
General  Bragg  formed  at  Harrodsburg  with 
the  purpose  of  accepting  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. I  believe,  however,  that  he  did.  As  I 
have  said,  there  was  every  evidence  of  such  an 
intention  upon  his  part.  I  remember  distinctly 
a  conversation  I  had  with  some  of  General 
Smith's  staff -officers  at  a  late  hour  on  the 
night  before  the  fatal  retreat.  They  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  we  would  fight 
the  next  day,  and  quite  as  strongly  with  the 
conviction  that  we  would  win  a  great  victory. 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  their  impression  was 


derived  from  General  Smith,  and,  assuming 
that  he  certainly  was  in  General  Bragg's  con- 
fidence, I  felt  not  the  least  doubt  that  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  the  mighty  game 
would  be  decided.  Such  was  the  universal 
opinion  in  our  ranks. 

The  two  hosts  lay  during  that  night  scarcely 
three  miles  apart,  each  in  a  great  crescent 
shape,  the  wings  bending  toward  each  other  as 
if  feeling  through  the  gloom  for  the  point  of 
first  collision,  or  watching  against  attack. 

Upon  our  extreme  left,  where  Morgan's  cav- 
alry was  stationed,  a  complete  view  of  all  that 
the  night  permitted  to  be  seen  could  be  had. 
It  was  a  dark,  cloudy  night,  a  drizzling  rain 
descending.  Long,  glaring  lines  of  camp-fire> 
clustered  irregularly  and,  streaking  the  black 
air  with  a  red  glow ^ like  that  of  hot  iron, 
marked  the  positions  of  the  contending  ar- 
mies. The  flames,  tossed  by  the  night  breezes, 
winked  through  the  rain  and  darkness  like 
Cyclopean  eyes.  To  the  imagination  these 
armies  seemed  distinctive,  sentient  individu- 
alities, huge  monsters  of  wrath  and  ferocity, 
eager  to  spring  so  soon  as  they  could  see.  But 
when  the  dawn  came,  which  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  Confederate  array  bearing  down  in 
determined  and  resistless  onset,  it  was  seen, 
instead,  sullenly  retiring  across  Dick's  Biver. 
Buell,  with  the  audacity  and  alacrity  of  move- 
ment which  characterized  him  during  the  en- 
tire campaign,  and  which  his  own  people  have 
failed  utterly  to  appreciate,  instantly  pushed 
on  to  Danville,  apparently  resolved  to  force 
Bragg  to  battle  in  any  event.  Then  at  length, 
entirely  discarding  all  doubts  and  consulting- 
only  his  apprehensions,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander began  rapid  and  undisguised  retreat, 
directing  his  march  for  Cumberland  Gap.  This 
decisirn  elicited  remonstrance  from  some  of  his 
officers  and  bitter  murmurs  from  his  troops,  but 
in  this  he  could  not  be  made  to  waver. 

Upon  his  way  out  of  Kentucky,  General 
Bragg  met  Breckinridge  and  the  Kentuckians 
under  his  command  entering  the  State. 

The  Army  of  Tennessee,  after  a  weary  and 
harassing  march,  reached  Murfreesboro ;  but 
the  army  from  whose  front  it  had  retired  in 
Kentucky  was  already  at  Nashville,  and  more 
formidable  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  spirit 
than  before. 

For  more  than  two  years  after  this  disap- 
pointment of  its  best  hope  and  opportunity, 
that  gallant  Army  of  Tennessee  struggled 
bravely  against  the  constant  tide  of  adversity. 
But  opportunities  of  such  magnitude  and  prom- 
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ise,  once  lost,  never  return.  A  victory  in  Ken- 
tucky would  have  destroyed  the  only  Federal 
army  in  the  "West  in  which  any  reliance  could 
be  placed  at  that  time,  or  which,  indeed,  then 
existed.  It  would  have  placed  our  armies  im- 
pregnably  on  the  Ohio  with  Kentucky  firmly 
in  their  grasp;  it  would  have  cleared  the  South 
of  invaders  and  brought  a  vast  host  of  recruits 
into  the  Confederate  ranks.  The  victories  won 


in  Virginia  would  have  become  fruitful  of  re- 
sults with  their  moral  effect  strengthened  by 
triumphs  in  the  West;  and  the  stubborn  North, 
however  reluctantly,  must  have  consented  to 
consider  thoughts  of  compromise  and  peace. 
Unquestionably  there  were  such  possibilities 
in  battle  and  victory;  but  with  Bragg's  re- 
treat the  pall  fell  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
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IN  a  former  article  we  endeavored  to  trace 
the  life  and  public  services  of  George  Ma- 
son, by  an  imperfect  outline  running  through 
their  salient  points  down  to  the  close  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Federal  convention.  Resuming 
the  thread  where  we  then  broke  it  off,  our  pres- 
ent purpose  is  to  sketch  in  like  manner  the 
part  he  bore  in  the  Virginia  campaign  and  her 
ratifying  convention.  Finally,  we  will  com- 
plete the  sketch  we  have  attempted  by  pre- 
senting samples  of  the  correspondence  of  Col- 
onel Mason  and  of  the  public  documents  writ- 
ten by  him,  for  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

In  the  attitude  which  he  maintained  in  the 
Federal  convention  toward  all  propositions 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  any 
of  the  rights  which  were  in  his  views  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  States  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  the  Union ;  in  the  final  speech  which 
he  delivered  upon  that  floor  against  the  instru- 
ment as  it  then  stood,  declining  his  signature 
on  the  part  of  his  State;  in  the  campaign 
against  its  adoption  before  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  final  contest  on  the  floor  of 
the  ratifying  convention,  Colonel  Mason  pre- 
served a  dignified  and  patriotic  consistency 
worthy  of  his  commanding  talents  and  great 
reputation. 

Returning  to  Grunston  he  lost  no  time  in 
placing  himself  in  communication  with  Pat- 
rick Henry,  who  was  in  complete  and  cordial 
sympathy  and  accord  with  his  views.  He  with 
Henry  directed  the  campaign  against  the  con- 
stitution, seconded  by  such  men  as  Governor 
Randolph,  William  Grayson,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  and  many  others  scarcely  less  able  nor 
less  distinguished. 

Retired  within  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon, 
which  is  but  five  miles  distant  from  Gunston, 
sate  the  imperious  and  mighty  chieftain,  the 


master  spirit  of  that  age,  warily  observing 
the  going  and  coming  of  the  great  champions 
who  gathered  to  the  council  board  at  the  man- 
sion of  his  powerful  neighbor.  The  battle  for 
the  constitution  and  the  Union,  no  less  than 
the  battle  for  independence,  was  fought  and 
won  by  George  Washington.  As  he  had  been 
"  first  in  war,"  he  was  already  "  first  in  peace," 
and  ever  "first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." If  the  constitution  should  be  adopted 
and  the  Union  established,  he  only  could  fill 
the  first  position  in  the  new  Government  as 
he  himself  well  knew.  He  came  naturally  at 
all  times  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Naturally,  in- 
stinctively, all  thoughts  centered  in  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  constitutional  party  in  Virginia. 
Young,  brilliant,  and  more  than  any  one  man 
influential  in  shaping  and  defending  the  con- 
stitution at  every  stage  of  its  passage  through 
the  convention,  Mr.  Madison  inevitably  came 
to  be  the  chief  coadjutor  and  executive  lieu- 
tenant of  Washington.  They  were  ably  sec- 
onded by  many  great  and  patriotic  Virginians, 
and  received  also  the  cordial  countenance  and 
support  of  many  of  the  greatest  men  outside 
of  Virginia.  Washington  and  the  constitu- 
tional party  believed  and  asserted  that  if  the 
constitution  were  now  defeated  it  would  be  ail 
over  with  the  Republic.  They  pictured  the 
States  divided,  imbecile,  weak,  belligerent,  in- 
capable of  internal  development  or  mutual  de- 
fense, until  at  length  some  military  chieftain 
arose  to  establish  a  despotism  upon  their  ruins, 
or  they  passed  once  more  under  a  foreign  yoke. 
On  the  contrary,  Mason  and  his  coadjutors  be- 
lieved, and  sought  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  by 
the  people,  that  if  this  constitution  now  failed 
of  adoption,  a  new  convention  would  be  called 
who  would  frame  a  constitution  more  in  ac- 
cord with  popular  sentiment  and  providing  for 
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a  government  of  more  strictly  defined  and 
limited  powers  upon  a  basis  more  equitable 
and  more  enduring. 

It  is  not  possible  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
patriotism  or  sincerity  of  either  party. 

Thus,  then,  the  issue  was  joined.  On  every 
side  it  was  conceded  that  Virginia  was  to  be 
the  battle-ground  upon  which  the  fate  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  decided.  If  Virginia 
failed  to  ratify,  the  Union  as  projected  was 
lost;  if  she  ratified,  the  Union  was  safe. 

Before  the  people  it  fared  ill  with  the  Con- 
stitution. The  powerful  and  inexorable  logic 
of  Mason  and  Grayson,  the  thunderous  elo- 
quence of  Henry,  shook  even  the  great  soul  of 
"Washington.  When  he  heard  the  greatest  or- 
ator of  all  the  ages  proclaiming  from  the  hust- 
ings in  tones  that  shook  the  continent,  "  As 
for  this  constitution  as  it  now  stands,  I  utterly 
despise  and  abhor  it!"  even  his  mighty  heart 
seems  to  have  quailed  and  sunk  within  him. 
He  wrote  to  Madison  then,  that  if  now  the 
people  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  in- 
struct the  delegates  to  the  convention,  all  would 
be  over  with  the  Constitution.  Scarcely  second 
•to  Henry  in  the  terrific  vigor  of  his  scathing 
eloquence  was  Edmund  Randolph.  Not  long 
after,  these  two  were  fated  to  come  into  collis- 
ion in  tremendous  combat. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  almost  omnipo- 
tent influence  of  General  "Washington,  whom 
many  believed  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  working  some  great  purpose, 
whom  it  would  be  useless  and  and  wrong  and 
dangerous  to  oppose.  Others  believed  that, 
human  and  fallible,  -  he  was  nevertheless  the 
greatest,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  of  all  the 
great  men  of  the  day,  one  whom  they  were 
willing  to  follow  and  upon  whom  they  could 
at  all  times  safely  depend.  Mr.  Madison,  too, 
was  growing  into  a  great  reputation  for  ability, 
integrity,  and  sound  judgment  of  public  af- 
fairs. Other  men  of  much  public  weight  were 
of  the  Constitutional  party,  such  as  Nicholas, 
Pendleton,  Marshall,  Monroe,  and  others.  It 
can  not,  however,  be  questioned  that,  Wash- 
ington aside,  the  weight  of  matured  talents 
and  experience  and  public  reputation  was  on 
the  side  of  the  anti-Constitutional  party. 

The  particulars  of  the  discussions  before  the 
people  are  lost,  but  the  correspondence  of 
Washington,  who  directed,  every  thing  from 
his  retirement  at  Mt.  Vernon,  so  carefully 
preserved  by  him  and  so  faithfully  recorded 
"by  Sparks,  lets  in  the  light  here  and  there 
upon  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  In  one 
Vol.  I.— 16. 


of  his  letters  about  this  time,  written  to  Mr. 
Madison,  he,  with  ill  -  disguised  satisfaction, 
relates  that  his  "neighbor,  old  Colonel  Mason, 
is  down  in  bed  with  a  fit  of  the  gout."  He 
does  not  express,  yet  does  not  successfully  con- 
ceal that  his  satisfaction  would  be  increased 
if  the  "old  Colonel"  should  never  get  up. 
Get  up  he  did,  however,  not  long  afterward. 
The  elections  came  on,  and  the  general  opin- 
ion wTas  that  a  majority  of  those  returned 
were  opposed  to  ratification.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  doubtful  that  the  popular 
majority  was  heavily  against  it. 

Colonel  Mason  was,  of  course,  one  of  those 
returned  along  with  Grayson  and  Henry,  as 
was  also  Edmund  Randolph,  thus  far  acting 
with  the  anti-Constitutionalists.  Colonel  Ma- 
son was  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  party. 
Mr.  Madison  led  the  other  side,  as  a  sort  of 
second  person  for  General  Washington,  who 
was  the  real  head  to  the  party  of  the  Con- 
stitution not  only  in  Virginia  but  in  all 
America. 

Tin;  convention  met,  and  in  that  memorable 
body  many  notable  men  took  their  seats.  For 
the  Constitution,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,. 
George  Nicholas,  and  John  Marshall  took  the 
lead  in  debate.  General  Henry  Lee  was  also 
frequently  up  on  that  side,  but  the  debate  was 
clearly  beyond  his  depth.  The  most  notable 
and  powerful  of  all  their  speakers  was  Gov- 
ernor Randolph,  who  deserted  his  colors  before 
the  action  came  on,  and  went  over  to  the  hos- 
tile camp.  Mason.  Henry,  and  Grayson  led 
the  opposition.  At  an  early  sitting  Randolph 
delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  favor  of  the 
Union  as  he  said,  declaring  the  main  question 
to  be  Union  or  no  Union.  Mr.  Henry  rose  to 
reply,  and  launched  at  the  Governor  what  is 
traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  deluge 
of  stormy  invective,  but  what  "Elliot's  De- 
bates" smooths  down  into  a  very  moderate 
speech.  If  that  be  the  true  speech  of  Mr. 
Henry,  then  the  savage  rejoinder  of  Randolph 
remains  inexplicable  as  a  mere  causeless  out- 
break. He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  in 
denouncing  what  he  styled  the  causeless,  un- 
founded, and  acrimonious  attack  of  the  great 
orator.  He  vociferated  from  his  place,  glaring 
at  Mr.  Henry,  that  if  made  necessary  he  would 
presently  make  disclosures  which  would  cause 
the  hair  of  gentlemen  to  stand  on  end.  Mr. 
Henry  promptly  demanded  that  if  any  thing 
was  known  to  his  disadvantage  or  dishonor 
it  be  then  and  there  communicated  to  the 
convention;   to  which,  according  to  Elliot's 
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Debates,  no  rejoinder  appears  to  have  been 
made,  and  the  scene  ended. 

The  fact  is  that  this  scene  has  not  come  into 
history  as  it  transpired,  and  it  is  evident  that 
traditional  accounts  are  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  an  obviously  suppressed  and  mutilated 
record.  This  is  an  old  trick  of  history  where 
great  personages  and  great  events  being  con- 
cerned the  record  is  altered,  suppressed,  or  toned 
down  just  where  truth  the  most  severely  exact 
would  be  of  most  value  as  a  lesson  to  posterity. 

Subsequently  Colonel  Mason  took  up  the 
question  of  the  defection  of  Mr.  Randolph  in 
a  manner  dignified,  grave,  and  calm.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  matter  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Randolph  had  until  a  recent 
date  been  as  much  opposed  to  the  Constitution 
as  he  himself  was,  and  upon  very  much  the 
same  grounds.  He  referred  to  the  Govern- 
or's refusal  to  sign  for  Virginia  in  the  Fed- 
eral convention,  and  to  his  published  letter 
of  objections  to  the  Constitution  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Virginia,  and  then  declared  that 
nothing  had  happened,  at  least  nothing  which 
had  publicly  transpired,  to  account  for  so  rad- 
ical a  conversion  to  the  extreme  of  opposite 
opinions.  "What,"  he  asked,  "has  happened 
to  cause  this  great  conversion,  so  sudden  and 
so  remarkable?" 

Randolph  rose  and  again  defended  himself 
against  charges  of  inconsistency  with  stormy 
vehemence;  but  it  was  evident  then  and  after- 
ward that  the  iron  of  Henry's  invective  was 
still  crucifying  his  soul.  He  repeated  that,  as 
he  then  saw  the  case,  it  was  simply  now  a  ques- 
tion of  Union  or  no  Union  and  he  again  de- 
clared himself  for  Union. 

The  fact  was  that  the  belief  entertained  by 
Mason  and  Henry  and  their  party  on  the  floor, 
as  well  as  by  the  "  people  out  of  doors,"  re- 
ferred to  by  Randolph,  was  that  he  had  betrayed 
his  party,  sold  out  his  constituents  and  aban- 
doned his  principles  in  the  authorized  expecta- 
tion of  entering  General  Washington's  cabinet 
if  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  something  more  than  mere 
inconsistency  was  charged,  or  the  savage  and 
frantic  rejoinders  of  Randolph  appear  without 
cause  or  justification  of  any  kind.  The  mere 
charge  of  inconsistency  could  not  draw  from  a 
man  of  sense  the  frantic  disclaimer  of  which  he 
delivered  himself  at  the  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings when  rising  to  a  question  of  personal 
privilege.  He  passionately  called  upon  his 
God  to  judge  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
and  forestalled  the  criticism  of  any  historian 


who  should  attribute  any  thing  unworthy  to 
him  as  being  the  mere  creature  of  party  malice. 

Governor  Randolph,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  not  a  mere  vehement,  brainless  blather- 
skite, but  a  man  of  vast  abilities,  of  the  most 
polished  and  cultivated  talents,  and,  next  to 
Henry,  the  most  eloquent  man  of  those  times. 
Alas,  for  the  sequel !  He  entered  Washing- 
ton's cabinet  to  be  thrust  out  thence  with  the 
stigma  of  disgrace  by  that  imperious  and  all- 
powerful  personage,  whose  kingly  will  was  fate 
to  all  such  as  took  issue  with  him  or  excited  his 
wrath  or  suspicion.  However  ambition  may 
have  betrayed  him  into  devious  paths,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  he  was  no  mean  rival,  and 
was  the  only  rival  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  great- 
est orator  of  all  the  ages  in  the  brilliancy  and 
power  of  his  oratory  and  eloquence.  Even 
after  his  dismissal  from  Washington's  cabinet 
he  came  before  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  he  then  was  with 
a  defense  of  masterly  power,  which  no  man 
can  listen  to  without  being  shaken  by  its  force. 

Why  turn  back  to  ancient  classic  romance  in 
search  of  heroes  and  statesmen  and  orators  of 
vast  renown,  when  we  have  them  so  near  at 
hand — greater  in  reality  than  those  of  old,  even 
as  they  appear  in  the  gigantic  mirages  of  ro- 
mance which  glimmer  through  the  dim  and 
shadowy  clouds  of  antiquity! 

Nothing  which  ought  to  be  called  the  history 
of  those  times,  or  those  men,  has  yet  been 
written.  If  Governor  Randolph  abandoned 
his  principles  for  the  sake  of  office,  it  was  a 
hideous  blot  upon  his  soul  which  deprives  him 
of  the  right  to  a  patriot's  glorious  name. 

But  what  shall  be  written  of  those  who  held 
out  to  him  the  bait  ?  This  writer  has  stood  by 
the  desolate  grave  which  entombs  the  ashes  of 
Edmund  Randolph,  and  seen  the  swine  graze 
at  will  about  the  unguarded  spot,  while  he  felt 
earth  shake  with  the  booming  cannon  which 
announced  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Mason  and  Henry  in  the  advent  of  a  civil  war 
in  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  a  cen- 
tralized irresponsible  despotism,  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  which  the  dust  in  the  grave  beneath 
his  feet  was  one  of  the  most  effective  master- 
builders.  Let  the  history  of  those  times  be 
written  impartially  by  the  hand  of  one  capable 
of  it  in  the  light  of  the  stupendous  develop- 
ments which  now  belong  to  the  past,  and  the 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind will  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  defection  of  Randolph  was  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  party  of  Mason  and  Henry.  They, 
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with  Grayson,  fought  out  the  great  battle  to 
the  bitter  end,  conscious  that  they  were  main- 
taining a  losing  fight.  When  the  Constitution 
came  up  on  the  final  motion  to  ratify,  Colonel 
Mason  moved  a  substitute  providing  for  a  new 
convention  and  previous  amendments,  and  re- 
fusing to  ratify  until  it  was  so  done.  This 
substitute  failed  by  a  majority  of  only  eight 
votes  against  it,  and  the  main  question  coming 
up  Virginia  ratified  by  the  slender  majority  of 
ten  votes.  The  convention  adjourned  sine  die, 
and  Colonel  Mason  returned  to  the  shades  of 
private  life.  The  government  he  had  opposed 
being  now  adopted  by  his  State,  he  owed  to  it 
the  obedience  of  a  citizen,  and  from  that  day 
and  hour  his  opposition  to  it  ceased. 

Those  who  look  through  the  miserably  mea- 
ger reports  of  the  grand  debates  of  the  Fed- 
eral convention  and  of  the  Virginia  ratifying 
convention,  now  extant,  will  discover  that  one 
of  the  foremost  debaters,  in  both  bodies,  was 
George  Mason ;  nor  was  any  one  of  the  great 
orators  and  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  day 
his  superior  in  the  profound  mastery  he  pos- 
sessed of  every  important  question  concerning 
the  great  business  with  which  those  famous 
bodies  grappled.  Every  speech  he  made,  long 
or  short,  was  characterized  by  condensed  vigor 
of  thought,  and  lucid  expression  and  robust 
intellectual  strength.  In  speaking  and  in 
writing  no  statesman  of  modern  times  has 
surpassed  him  in  terse  and  luminous  vigor  of 
expression.  His  matter  was  always  weighty, 
and  his  manner  grave  and  dignified ;  his  dic- 
tion fluent,  sonorous,  elegant,  and  as  often  as 
he  spoke  he  commanded  the  attention  of  both 
sides.  He  also  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  power  of  ready  repartee,  an  irritating 
humor  formidable  to  his  adversaries,  and  upon 
occasion  a  very  terrible  power  of  sarcasm.  He 
never  lost  his  head,  nor  became  angry  or  un- 
duly excited  in  debate.  It  was  an  accustomed 
saying  of  his,  that  he  who  in  discussion  loses 
his  temper  has  already  lost  his  case. 

As  an  example  of  his  usual  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  personalities  in  debate,  one  of  his  re- 
plies to  General  Henry  Lee  in  the.  Virginia 
convention  is  to  the  purpose.  Lee,  who  seemed 
frequently  to  suffer  his  ardent  temper  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  had  characterized 
a  speech  of  Mason's  as  "a  trivial  argument  not 
worthy  of  discussion,"  and  complained  that  such 
modes  of  argument  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
before  a  dignified  body  like  that  convention. 
In  the  course  of  some  remarks  of  an  explana- 
tory nature  Colonel  Mason,  as  if  he  happened 


to  remember  what  General  Lee  had  said  a  few 
moments  before,  answered  him  coolly  and 
pleasantly,  "  In  reply,"  said  he,  "  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  military  line,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
must  be  permitted  to  argue  questions  in  the 
manner  to  which  I  am  accustomed,  and  while 
I  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  please  that 
gentleman,  my  duty  will  not  admit  of  my  giv- 
ing way  to  his  wishes." 

Not  only  was  the  Federal  Constitution  so 
nearly  defeated  under  the  influence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  States-rights,  so  powerfully  defended 
and  so  ably  elaborated  by  Colonel  Mason,  but 
the  popularity  of  that  doctrine  was  further 
evidenced  in  the  election  of  Colonel  Mason 
and  William  Grayson  as  the  first  Senators  of 
the  United  States  from  Virginia.  Mason  de- 
clined, and  Grayson  died  after  a  brief  service. 
In  later  years  this  great  doctrine,  rehabilitated 
and  revivified  under  Mr.  Jefferson,  once  more 
asserted  itself  and  swept  the  country  in  tri- 
umph. In  process  of  time  the  national  idea 
again  made  head  under  the  disguise  of  free- 
soilism,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the  chief  of  that 
party,  became  President.  The  civil  war  pre- 
dicted by  Mason  and  Henry,  and  scoffed  at  as 
the  nightmare  of  their  fears  by  their  oppo- 
nents, has  been  fought.  Its  wide-wasting  de- 
structions have  been  followed  by  a  "  reconstruc- 
tion "  more  disastrous  than  war.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  slavery  has  been  eliminated,  the 
slaves  enfranchised,  and  the  government  is 
left  as  it  was  in  all  essential  features.  Again, 
writh  the  advent  of  Grover  Cleveland,  we  are 
promised  a  restoration  to  Jeffersonian  princi- 
ples, and  the  country  seems  ready  for  it. 
Ready,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  return  to  constitu- 
tional government.  A  good  time  has  arrived 
for  reviving  the  memory  and  studying  anew 
the  life  and  work  of  George  Mason,  and  in  the 
light  of  experience  restudying  the  history  of 
the  origin,  and  re-examining  into  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

We  shall  find,  undoubtedly,  that  many  of  the 
profound  prophecies  of  this  able  and  patriotic 
statesman  stand  recorded  in  the  fulfillments 
of  history.  The  principles  of  which  George 
Mason  was  the  ablest  original  expounder  and 
defender  are  inevitably  certain  to  reassert 
themselves  continually  until,  in  the  end,  they 
finally  prevail  wherever  popular  government 
succeeds.  Contrary  to  our  purpose  we  must 
now  reserve  for  a  future  article  extracts  from 
the  productions  of  Colonel  Mason's  pen,  which 
are  yet  extant.  M.  G.  Ellzcy,  M.  D. 
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Chapter  X. 

GENERAL  THOMAS  pursued  Hood's  re- 
treating army  from  Hollow-tree  Gap  to 
Spring  Hill  with  great  vigor.  Wilson  contin- 
ued  the  pursuit  from  Franklin  to  Rutherford's 
Creek  with  uneeasing  energy  and  intense  ardor. 
Hatch's  and  Knipe's  divisions  moved  in  parallel 
columns  along  the  Carter's  Creek  and  the 
Columbia  pikes;  Johnson's  division  down  the 
Carter's  Creek  pike,  and  Croxton  on  the  Lewis- 
burg  pike.  These  cavalry  divisions,  moving 
on  all  of  the  roads  leading  south  from  Frank- 
lin, harassed  the  flanks  and  rear  of  Hood's  army 
with  continuing  charges  and  constant  combats. 
(  244  ) 


Knipe  and  Hatch  attacked  the  rear  with  im- 
petuosity, and  increased  the  demoralization. 
Johnson,  on  the  Carter's  Creek  pike,  turned 
Hood's  flank,  and  with  great  energy  pressed  on 
and  in  the  direction  of  Spring  Hill  to  strike 
the  retreating  troops  at  that  point.  Croxton's, 
on  the  Lewisburg  pike,  turned  the  flank  of 
the  rearguard,  when  Knipe  and  Hatch  moved 
their  divisions  to  the  attack,  and  in  the  conflict 
that  ensued  three  guns  of  Douglas's  battery, 
of  Lee's  corps,  were  captured,  and  the  rear- 
guard was  driven  to  Spring  Hill.  Reynolds' 
brigade  of  Walthall's  division,  which  was  in 
good  condition  and  of  unquestioned  reliability, 
was  moved  from  Spring  Hill  on  the  Carter's 
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Creek  pike  in  the  direction  of  Franklin,  and 
put  in  position  to  check  the  threatened  advance 
of  Johnson.  Wilson's  pursuit  was  retarded  on 
the  18th  at  Eutherford's  Creek. 

Cheatham,  with  the  remnant  of  his  corps, 
had  destroyed  the  bridges  across  Eutherford's 
Creek,  and  was  in  position  on  its  south  bank, 
commanding  its  crossings.  Eutherford's  Creek 
was  rising  rapidly,  thus  rendering  it  impossible 
to  ford  it  in  any  direction.  General  Wood, 
commanding  the  Fourth  corps,  led  the  advance 
of  the  infantry,  and  on  the  18th  was  closed  up 
with  the  cavalry  at  Eutherford's  Creek.  Gen- 
erals Smith  and  Schofield,  with  their  respective 
corps  in  the  order  named,  were  at  and  about 
Franklin.  The  trains  moved  with  their  re- 
spective commands,  carrying  ten  days'  supplies 
and  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition.  On 
the  19th,  General  Smith,  commanding  the  Six- 
teenth corps,  was  moved  to  Spring  Hill,  and 
General  Schofield,  commanding  the  Twenty- 
third  corps,  remained  at  Franklin. 

General  Hatch,  on  the  19th,  made  repeated 
efforts  to  cross  Eutherford's  Creek,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  succeeded  in  lodging  a  few  skir- 
mishers on  its  south  bank.  On  the  20th  Gen- 
eral Hatch  constructed  a  floating  bridge  from 
the  debris  of  the  railroad  bridge,  crossed  his 
entire  division,  and  moved  rapidly  to  Colum- 
bia, but  found,  on  reaching  Duck  Eiver,  that 
Hood  had  crossed  it,  and  had  removed  his  pon- 
toon bridge.  Duck  Eiver  was  swollen  and  im- 
passable without  a  bridge.  General  Wood 
improvised  a  foot-bridge  over  Eutherford's 
Creek  at  the  railroad  bridge,  and  by  nightfall 
had  successfully  crossed  his  corps.  General 
Thomas's  pontoon  train  reached  Eutherford's 
Creek  about  noon  of  the  21st  instant,  and  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  was  thrown  across  it,  and 
General  Smith  marched  his  corps  over  it. 

General  Hood  indulged  himself  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  could  maintain  his  defensive  line 
south  of  Duck  Eiver.  The  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  his  army,  as  it  bivouacked  about  Col- 
umbia, was  so  apparent  that  he  abandoned  all 
thought  of  a  defensive  line  south  of  Duck 
Eiver.  His  army  was  wrecked,  and  the  great 
and  distressing  question  which  confronted  him 
was,  could  he  protect  his  rear  and  escape  across 
the  Tennessee  Eiver  into  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi? 

General  Hood  convinced  himself  that  the 
successful  retreat  of  his  army  south  of  the 
Tennessee  Eiver  rested  solely  on  the  reliability 
of  the  troops  constituting  the  rearguard,  and 
with  humiliation  and  distrust  in  the  probable 


result,  he  turned  the  head  of  his  broken  army 
on  the  Pulaski  pike,  and  his  line  of  retreat 
was  by  that  route  to  Bainbridge,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Eiver. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  December, 
1864,  General  Hood  sent  a  member  of  his  staff 
to  General  Walthall,  who  had  established  his 
headquarters  at  the  residence  of  Nimrod  Por- 
ter, near  Columbia,  with  the  request  that  he 
should  call  at  army  headquarters  immediately. 
General  W'althall  at  once  rode  to  headquarters 
and  the  writer  accompanied  him.  On  the  pike, 
as  Walthall  approached  army  headquarters,  he 
met  General  Hood  on  his  horse  in  company 
with  Dr.  Darby,  who  was  the  medical  director 
of  the  army.  Hood  said  to  Walthall  substan- 
tially as  follows:  "Things  arc  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. I  have  resolved  to  reorganize  a  rear- 
guard. Forrest  says  he  can't  keep  the  enemy 
off  of  us  any  longer  without  a  strong  infantry 
support,  but  says  he  can  do  it  with  the  help  of 
three  thousand  infantry  with  you  to  command 
them.  You  can  select  any  troops  in  the  army. 
It  is  a  post  of  great  honor,  but  one  of  such 
great  peril  that  I  will  not  impose  it  on  you  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  take  it,  and  you  had 
better  take  troops  that  can  be  relied  upon,  for 
you  may  have  to  cut  your  way  out  to  get  to 
me  after  the  main  army  gets  out.  The  army 
must  be  saved,  come  what  may,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, your  command  must  be  sacrificed  to  ac- 
complish it."  Walthall,  in  reply,  said :  "  Gen- 
eral, I  have  never  asked  for  a  hard  place  for 
glory,  nor  a  soft  place  for  comfort,  but  take  my 
chances  as  they  come.  Give  me  the  order  for 
the  troops,  and  I  will  do  my  best.  Being  the 
youngest  major-general  in  the  army,  I  believe, 
my  seniors  may  complain  that  the  place  was 
not  offered  to  them,  but  that  is  a  matter  be- 
tween you  and  them ;"  and  Hood  said,  "  For- 
rest wants  you,  and  I  want  you."  General 
Forrest  rode  up  during  the  conversation,  and 
said,  "Now  we  will  keep  them  back."  And 
Hood  gave  verbal  orders  for  Walthall  to  take 
any  troops  he  wanted. 

General  Walthall  selected  eight  brigades, 
estimated  at  three  thousand  effectives,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Brigadier  -  General  W.  S.  Featherstone's ; 
Colonel  J.  B.  Palmer's  brigade;  Strahl's,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  E.  W.  Heiskill;  Smith's^ 
commanded  by  Colonel  C.  Olmstead;  Maney's, 
commanded  by  Colonel  H.  E.  Field;  Brigadier- 
General  D.  H.  Eeynolds';  Ector's,  commanded 
by  Colonel  D.  Coleman,  and  Quarles',  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  George  D.  John- 
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ston.  These  brigades  reported  to  Walthall, 
who  had  them  inspected,  and  a  report  of  effec- 
tives made.  The  eight  brigades  numbered  one 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  one  effectives. 
General  Walthall  issued  the  following  general 
order : 

GENERAL  ORDER  No.  1. 

Headquarters  Infantry  Forces  in) 
Rear  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  y 
Columbia,  Tenn,  December  20, 1864.  J 

The  brigades  of  this  command  will  be  temporarily 
united  as  follows :  Featherstone  and  Quarles,  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Featherstone;  Ector 
and  Reynolds,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Reynolds ;  Strahl  and  Maney,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Field ;  Smith  and  Palmer  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Palmer. 

This  command  will  stand  in  line  in  the  following 
order :  Featherstone  on  the  right,  then  Field,  Palmer, 
and  Reynolds  in  the  order  they  are  named. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Walthall. 

D.  W.  Sanders, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

The  field  return  of  this  command  was  as  fol- 


lows : 

Featherstone  (effectives)   498 

Eeynolds  (effectives)   528 

Palmer  (effectives)   297 

Field  (effectives)   298 


Total  1,601 


The  organization  of  this  rearguard  is  given 
in  detail  because  of  two  reasons.  General 
Hood,  in  his  report  and  also  in  his  book,  incor- 
rectly reports  the  names  of  the  brigades  that 
composed  this  command,  and  a  correct  state- 
ment has  never  heretofore  been  given.  Gen- 
eral Hood  omits  Featherstone,  Reynolds,  Olm- 
stead  and  Johnston,  and  incorrectly  states  that 
Granberry's  brigade  was  a  part  of  the  rear- 
guard, and  General  Forrest  in  his  official  re- 
port mentions  Granberry's  brigade  as  part  of 
the  infantry  rearguard  in  the  engagement  of 
December  26th,  when  he  should  have  said 
Ector's  and  Reynold's,  instead  of  "Ector's  and 
Granberry's  brigades." 

The  rearguard  that  covered  Hood's  retreat 
from  Columbia  to  Bainbridge,  on  the  Tennes- 
see River,  was  composed  of  Jackson's,  Buford's, 
and  Chalmer's  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  the 
eight  brigades  of  infantry  temporarily  organ- 
ized into  four  divisions  under  Major-General 
E.  C.  Walthall,  and  the  whole  force  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  N.  B.  Forrest. 

The  composition  of  this  rearguard,  its  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  and  its  strength  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  misstatement;  and  the 
heroic  gallantry  which  it  displayed  in  cov.ering 


Hood's  retreat,  and  the  admiration  which  its 
splendid  soldierly  qualities  elicited  from  Gen- 
eral Thomas  has  so  often  been  applied  to  other 
commands  that  the  truth  of  history  demands 
its  correction. 

General  Thomas,  in  his  official  report,  dated 
Eastport,  Mississippi,  January  20,  1865,  says 
this  of  Hood's  rearguard: 

• "  He  had  formed  a  powerful  rearguard,  made 
up  of  detachments  from  all  his  organized 
forces,  numbering  about  four  thousand  (4,000) 
infantry,  under  General  Walthall,  and  all  his 
available  cavalry  under  Forrest.  With  the 
exception  of  this  rearguard,  his  army  had 
become  a  disheartened  and  disorganized  rabble 
of  half  armed  and  barefooted  men,  who  sought 
every  opportunity  to  fall  out  by  the  wayside 
and  desert  their  cause  to  put  an  end  to  their 
sufferings.  The  rearguard,  however,  was  un- 
daunted and  firm,  and  did  its  work  bravely  to 
the  last." 

The  foregoing  extract  is  the  official  utter- 
ance of  General  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing characters  in  the  military  annals  of  his 
country,  and  the  language  which  he  employs 
carries  a  distinctness  of  statement  and  an  abso- 
lute certainty  of  commanders  and  their  com- 
mands and  events. 

With  General  Walthall  in  command  of  the 
infantry  rearguard  at  Columbia,  General  Hood 
continued  his  retreat  as  rapidly  as  the  broken 
and  shattered  condition  of  his  army  would  per- 
mit, and  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  December 
25,  1864,  at  Bainbridge. 

Walthall  was  the  youngest  division  com- 
mander in  that  army,  and  when  he  drew  his 
sword  in  command  over  the  rearguard  to 
cover  its  retreat,  there  was  not  a  soldier  in  it, 
from  the  commanding  general  down,  who  did 
not  believe  that  he  would  do  it  or  perish  in  the 
effort,  on  the  front  line,  in  the  actual  command 
of  his  men.  His  military  career  illustrated  the 
brightest  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee;  his  name,  fame,  and  deeds  were 
imperishably  united  with  its  victories  and  de- 
feats: and,  with  its  bravest  dismayed  at  the 
extent  of  the  great  calamity  which  had  befallen 
it,  and  its  annihilation  impending,  he,  in  his 
person,  recalled  the  valor  that  in  former  days 
animated  the  soldiers  of  that  army  when  it 
achieved  its  greatest  triumphs. 

On  the  20th  of  December  General  Walthall 
moved  his  headquarters  from  Nimrod  Porter's 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Orr,  in  Columbia,  and 
the  infantry  rearguard  was  encamped  near  the 
Pulaski  pike,  south  of  Columbia. 
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The  rain  set  in  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
December  and  continued  to  the  18th,  and  on 
the  19th  it  became  intensely  cold  and  so  con- 
tinued for  several  days  thereafter.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  troops  were  terrible;  without 
protection  from  the  severity  of  the  weather, 


without  blankets,  and  many  without  shoes,  and 
nearly  all  indifferently  shod,  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat  were  to  be  seen  as  the  bare  and  frost- 
bitten feet  of  the  soldiers,  swollen,  bruised,  and 
bloody,  toiled  painfully  on  the  march  over  the 
frozen  pike. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  D.  H.  REYNOLDS. 


General  Thomas  was  aware  of  the  desperate 
condition  of  Hood's  army,  but  the  swollen 
streams  retarded  his  pursuit.  General  Hatch, 
with  his  division  of  cavalry,  was  on  the  north 
bank  of  Duck  River,  unable  to  force  his  cross- 
ing. He  shelled  Columbia  on  the  20th,  and  as 
there  were  no  troops  in  the  city  except  the 
wounded  in  the  hospitals,  General  Forrest 
asked  for  a  conference  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
which  was  readily  agreed  to.  General  Forrest, 
accompanied  by  Major  Anderson,  of  his  staff, 


and  General  Walthall,  met  General  Hatch  at 
the  railroad  bridge  across  Duck  River  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Forrest  and  Hatch,  from  the 
abutments  of  the  broken  bridge  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  had  their  conference. 

General  Forrest  informed  General  Hatch 
that  there  were  no  troops  within  the  corpor- 
ate limits  of  Columbia  except  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospitals,  and  requested  the 
artillery-fire  be  discontinued,  which  General 
Hatch  assented  to.    General  Forrest  then  pro- 
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posed  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  which  Gen- 
eral Hatch  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
act,  hut  that  he  would  forward  his  proposition 
to  army  headquarters.  General  Forrest  pro- 
posed and  specifically  asked  for  the  exchange 
of  General  Kucker,  who  had  heen  wounded 
and  captured  on  the  Granny  White  pike  on 
the  night  of  the  16th,  and  General  Hatch 
said  that  he  was  without  authority  to  make 
this  exchange,  hut  he  would  forward  this  re- 
quest without  delay.  The  civilities  of  the  flag 
were  exchanged  and  the  truce  ended.  The 
proposition  and  the  specific  request  of  General 
Forrest,  in  the  rapid  movements  that  followed, 
were  never  heard  from. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  night  of  the 
21st,  General  Wilson  succeeded  in  throwing 
his  pontoon  across  Duck  River,  ahove  Colum- 
bia ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  enemy 
crossed  a  column  of  infantry  of  General 
Wood's  command.  Colonel  Field,  with  his 
small  infantry  division,  was  in  observation  on 
the  river,  with  ,  a  cavalry  regiment  picketing 
in  front  of  him.  Colonel  Field  reported,  on 
the  21st,  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  effect  a 
crossing  of  Duck  Kiver. 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  December  21, 1864. 
Major:  Citizens  report  that  the  enemy  are  trying  to 
effect  a  crossing  at  Johnson's  Knob,  about  two  (2) 
miles  above  this  place.  Johnson's  Knob  is  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  commands  a  large 
extent  of  country  on  this  side.  Reports  say  that  the 
enemy  are  digging  down  the  bank  at  that  point. 

Very  respectfully, 
R.  H.  Field, 
Colonel  commanding  Mancy's  and  tStrahVsbrigades. 

Major  D.  W.  Sanders, 
A.  A.  G.  Walthall's  Division. 

When  General  Wood's  infantry  appeared  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  south  of  the  Duck 
River,  General  Walthall  ordered  Colonel  Field 
to  reconnoitcr  and  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
and  form  the  remainder  of  his  command  in  line 
across  the  Pulaski  pike.  The  enemy  was  in 
force,  and  easily  compelled  Field  to  fall  hack 
on  Walthall's  line.  General  Wood  rapidly  de- 
ployed in  front  of  Walthall  and  forced  him  to 
retreat  on  the  Pulaski  pike.  Walthall  marched 
about  twelve  miles,  and  encamped  at  Mrs. 
Mitchell's,  ahout  two  miles  from  Lynnville, 
where  he  remained  until  the  morning  of  the 
24th. 

When  the  enemy  crossed  Duck  River  on 
the  22d  and  appeared  in  force  on  the  Pulaski 
pike,  General  Forrest  ordered  the  rearguard 
to  fall  back  in  the  direction  of  Pulaski.  He 
directed  General  Chalmers  to  move  on  the 


right,  down  the  Bigbyville  pike,  toward  Big- 
byville.  The  rear  of  Walthall's  infantry  was 
covered  by  Jackson's  and  Buford's  divisions  of 
cavalry,  while  a  few  scouts  were  thrown  out  on 
the  left  flank.  The  enemy  made  his  first  dem- 
onstration on  the  cavalry  pickets  near  War- 
field's,  three  miles  south  of  Columbia.  The 
enemy  opened  upon  the  cavalry  with  artillery, 
which  forced  Jackson  and  Buford  to  fall  back 
to  a  gap  between  two  hills,  which  position  wras 
held  until  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day.  The 
cavalry  retarded  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on 
the  23d,  and  at  nightfall  were  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  Walthall.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  General  Forrest  ordered  General  Walthall 
to  advance  his  infantry  on  the  pike  toward 
Columbia,  with  the  cavalry  on  the  right  and 
left  flanks.  Walthall  advanced  about  three 
miles  and  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
when  a  severe  engagement  occurred,  and  the 
enemy  was  held  in  check  for  two  hours.  The 
rearguard  retreated  to  Richland  Creek,  and 
Walthall  took  position  in  rear  of  a  mill  on 
Richland  Creek,  about  seven  miles  from  Pu- 
laski. Jackson  was  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
with  Armstrong's  brigade  in  front,  and  Ross's 
brigade  on  the  right  flank.  Chalmers  had 
joined  Buford,  and  these  two  cavalry  divisions 
were  ordered  on  the  left  flank.  General  Arm- 
strong was  ordered  to  support  six  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, which  was  placed  in  position  immedi- 
ately on  the  main  pike,  on  a  line  with  Chal- 
mers and  Buford's  divisions,  and  Ross's  bri- 
gade, of  Jackson's  division.  After  a  severe 
artillery  duel,  two  pieces  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery were  dismounted.  The  enemy  turned  both 
flanks,  crossed  Richland  Creek  on  his  left,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  Forrest's  rear.  Armstrong 
and  Ross  were  immediately  ordered  to  cross  the 
bridge  on  the  main  pike,  and  move  around  and 
engage  the  enemy  while  crossing  the  creek. 
Chalmers'  and  Buford's  divisions  were  heavily 
engaged  and  forced  to  fall  back  across  Richland 
Creek.  General  Buford  was  wounde.d,  and  his 
division  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Chalmers.  At  8  p.  m.  Walthall  withdrew  his 
infantry,  and  marched  to  and  occupied  the 
outer  line  of  works  around  Pulaski. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  after  destroying 
all  the  ammunition  that  could  not  be  removed, 
and  two  trains  of  cars,  the  rearguard,  with 
the  exception  of  Jackson's  division  of  cavalry, 
which  was  ordered  to  remain  in  Pulaski  as 
long  as  possible,  and  destroy  the  bridge,  fell 
back  on  Anthony's  Hill,  seven  miles  south  of 
Pulaski. 
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At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
Walthall  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  works, 
marched  through  Pulaski,  and  left  the  pike  on 
the  road  for  Bainbridge.  The  roads  were 
almost  impassable,  and  the  artillery  and  the 
few  wagons  which  made  up  the  train,  were 
moved  with  great  difficulty.  Wilson,  with  a 
considerable    mounted    force,    pursued  and 


pressed  the  rearguard  with  unusual  vigor 
and  audacity.  A  few  miles  from  Pulaski  scat- 
tering wagons  of  the  main  army  were  over- 
taken, and  these  were  carried  when  practicable, 
notwithstanding  it  greatly  embarrassed  the  in- 
fantry. The  boldness  and  vigor  of  Wilson's 
pursuit  was  now  pressed  with  increased  deter- 
mination, and  it  was  determined  to  turn  upon 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  W.  H.  JACKSON. 


him.  An  advantageous  position  was  selected 
for  a  line  on  Anthony's  Hill,  four  miles  from 
Pulaski.  Featherstone  and  Palmer,  with  a 
"brigade  of  cavalry  on  either  flank,  and  Rey- 
nolds and  Field  in  the  reserve  for  support, 
were  put  in  ambush  to  await  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. So  broken  is  the  ground  at  that  point, 
and  so  densely  wooded,  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  concealing  the  troops.  A  thin  line  of 
skirmishers  was  thrown  to  the  front,  which  the 


enemy  promptly  engaged,  and  when  it  proved 
stubborn  he  dismounted  part  of  his  cavalrymen 
and  made  a  charge.  When  the  attacking  force 
neared  the  troops  lying  in  wait  for  them,  the 
latter  delivered  a  destructive  fire,  and  a  section 
of  artillery,  masked  near  by,  opened  fire  with 
considerable  effect.  The  enemy  retreated  in 
disorder,  and  Featherstone  and  Palmer  prompt- 
ly pursued  and  captured  a  number  of  prisoners, 
horses,  and  one  piece  of  artillery. 
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About  sunset  the  rearguard  was  withdrawn 
from  Anthony's  Hill,  at  midnight  reached 
Sugar  Creek,  camped  for  the  night,  and  there 
came  up  on  a  large  part  of  the  army  ordnance 
train,  which  had  been  delayed,  so  that  the 
mules  which  belonged  to  it  might  be  used  to 
aid  in  moving  the  pontoon  train  to  the  river. 

This  train  was  moved  forward  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning.  On  the  morning  of 
the  26th  Wilson  continued  the  pursuit  with 
unabated  vigor,  and  pressed  Forrest's  cavalry 
with  great  impetuosity.  General  Forrest  said 
to  Walthall  that  the  enemy,  not  more  than  a 
mile  off,  were  pressing  his  cavalry,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  infantry  to  dispute 
his  advance.  Walthall  at  once  put  Keynolds 
and  Field  in  position  between  the  two  cross- 
ings of  the  creek,  and  Featherstone  and  Pal- 
mer were  posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
south  side  of  the  crossing,  nearer  the  Tennes- 
see Eiver,  to  guard  against  disaster  in  the 
event  the  troops  in  front  of  them  were  over- 
come. There  was  so  dense  a  fog  that  Key- 
nolds and  Field  were  enabled  to  conceal  their 
commands,  except  a  small  force,  which  was 
purposely  exposed,  and  which,  when  encoun- 
tered by  the  enemy,  fell  back,  as  they  had  been 
instructed,  upon  the  main  body.  The  enemy, 
with  part  of  his  force  dismounted,  at  once  en- 
gaged this  small  force  and  drove  it  back  on  the 
main  line,  and,  when  he  discovered  the  line  in 
ambush,  broke  and  retreated  in  confusion.  His 
flight  being  obstructed  by  the  creek,  Keynolds 
and  Field  captured  nearly  all  of  the  horses 
of  a  dismounted  regiment  and  some  prison- 
ers. After  he  crossed  the  creek  Koss's  cav- 
alry brigade  continued  the  pursuit  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  After  this  the  enemy  hung 
upon  the  rear,  but  no  further  demonstration 
was  made.  In  the  forenoon  the  rearguard  took 
up  the  march,  and  camped  that  night  about 
sixteen  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River.  On 
the  morning  of  the  27th  the  march  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  rearguard  crossed  Shoal  Creek 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
south  side  of  Shoal  Creek  the  infantry  formed 
in  line  to  guard  the  crossing.  Here  the  cavalry 
passed  and  moved  on  to  the  Tennessee  Kiver. 
At  10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  infantry  were  with- 
drawn with  the  exception  of  Reynolds,  who 
was  left  with  instructions  to  picket  the  creek 
and  rejoin  Walthall  the  following  morning, 
and  Walthall  marched  to  and  occupied  the 
works  covering  the  pontoon  at  Bainbridge. 

General  Walthall  issued  the  following  cir- 
cular to  the  infantry  rearguard: 


Headquarters  Infantry  Forces  of  the  Rear-  ) 
guard,  December  28,  1864,  3  o'clock  a.  m.  ( 

CIRCULAR. 

Featherstone' s  brigade  will  move  promptly  (with- 
out further  orders)  at  daybreak  across  the  bridge,  to 
be  followed  by  Field  and  then  Palmer. 

General  Reynolds  will  withdraw  his  command 
from  Shoal  Creek  in  time  to  reach  the  main  line  by 
daybreak,  and  leave  a  skirmish  line  behind  for  a  half 
hour.  He  will  follow  Palmer.  Ector's  brigade  will 
cover  the  road  until  the  whole  command  has  passed, 
and  then  will  follow,  leaving  a  line  of  skirmishers 
behind  until  the  rear  of  the  brigade  has  passed  on  to 
the  bridge. 

It  is  important  that  the  movement  be  conducted 
with  promptness  and  in  good  order. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Walthall, 

E.  D.  Clarke, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  contained  in 
the  above  circular,  the  infantry  were  the  last 
of  the  rearguard  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River. 

Walthall,  with  his  incomparable  infantry, 
together  with  the  magnificent  cavalry  under 
Forrest,  saved  Hood's  army  from  annihilation, 
and  enabled  him  to  escape  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River. 

General  Wood,  commanding  the  Fourth 
corps,  pursued  the  rearguard  with  indomitable 
resolution  and  untiring  energy.  He  was  incited 
to  make  his  wonderful  infantry  march  to  Pu- 
laski by  the  indications  of  demoralization,  dis- 
tress, and  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  retreat- 
ing army  that  abounded  all  along  the  route  of 
Hood's  retreat.  Arms,  accoutrements,  broken 
and  abandoned  wagons,  disabled  soldiers,  bare- 
footed and  frostbitten,  told  him  that  sore  dis- 
tress and  appalling  disaster  had  worked  the 
destruction  of  an  army  which  he  had  fought 
gallantly  on  many  heroic  fields.  Pursuing  the 
advantage  that  the  fate  of  battle  had  given  to 
his  arms,  he  pressed  forward  with  his  victorious 
divisions,  with  the  determination  to  annihilate 
the  rearguard  and  capture  or  disperse  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  His  troops 
responded  to  the  demands  made  on  their  endur- 
ance, and  achieved  for  themselves  a  reputation 
that  will  live  forever  in  the  military  annals  of 
their  country. 

General  Hood,  in  a  campaign  of  thirty-eight 
days  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
fought  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville 
and  wrecked  his  army.  No  damage  of  any 
consequence  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  ene- 
my. Thomas,  at  Nashville,  confronted  him 
with  a  poweful  and  well-appointed  army,  fully 
equipped  in  all  the  arms  of  the  service,  and 
when  he  moved  on  him  overwhelmed  and 
routed   him.    At  Columbia,,  it  appeared  as 
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though  Thomas  would  crush  and  capture  the 
army.  The  pursuit  of  his  mounted  force 
under  the  command  of  General  Wilson  was 
fierce  and  relentless.  The  march  of  the  rear- 
guard from  Columbia  to  Bainbridge,  with  the 
incessant  assaults  made  upon  it,  is  the  most 
famous  in  the  late  war.  The  courage  of  this 
small  body  of  troops  was  admirable;  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  them  were  terrible;  and  their 

Major,  A.  A 


endurance  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  devotion  of 
the  volunteer  soldier.  Their  brigade  com- 
manders were  men  of  high  and  marked  char- 
acter, who  had  distinguished  themselves  on 
many  fields  in  great  battles.  The  escape  of 
Hood's  army  was  committed  to  their  valor, 
and  on  them  rested  the  hope  of  the  army  to 
reach  the  Tennessee  River,  and  to  cross  it  in 

safety*  D.  W.  Sanders, 

Q.  French's  Division,  Stewart's  Corps,  Army  of  Tennessee. 
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1  FTER  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  by  Gen- 
J\_  eral  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  the  Federals  still  thought  it  necessary  to 
retain  a  large  force  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Washington  for  the  protection  of  the  Cap- 
ital. A  considerable  body  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  were  stationed  on  the  Virginia 
border,  with  headquarters  at  Fairfax  Court- 
house. Brigadier  -  General  Stoughton  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  entire  force,  with 
the  dashing  ex-English  officer,  Colonel  Percy 
Wyndham,  in  charge  of  his  cavalry.  They 
had  established  on  the  section  of  a  circle  a  line 
of  outposts,  which  formed  a  complete  cordon 
from  a  point  on  the  Potomac  above  Washing- 
ton to  a  point  on  the  river  below.  It  was  on 
this  chain  of  outposts  that  Mosby  commenced 
his  operations  in  January,  1863,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  nine  men  detailed  by  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  from  the  cavalry  of  his  command. 
With  these  few  picked  men,  he  displayed 
such  brilliant  courage  and  restless  activity  that 
within  the  brief  space  of  two  months  he  had 
attracted  to  his  standard  many  of  the  young 
men  from  the  adjoining  counties,  and  had 
made  his  name  familiar  to  the  Federals  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Early  in  March,  1863,  he  concluded  to  at- 
tempt an  exploit  more  daring  than  any  of  his 
former  achievements.  During  his  frequent 
raids  through  the  Federal  lines  he  had  famil- 
iarized himself  with  the  location  of  the  vari- 
ous outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  was  persuaded 
he  could  penetrate  their  camp  and  capture 
their  commanding  officer.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  took  with  him  twenty-nine  men,  and 
started  one  gloomy,  rainy  March  afternoon 
toward  their  army. 

He  so  timed  his  march  as  not  to  reach  their 


outposts  until  complete  darkness  had  en- 
veloped them.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Federal  cavalry  was  stationed  at  Centerville, 
which  was  immediately  in  front  of  General 
Stoughton's  headquarters  at  Fairfax  Court- 
house. This  force  was  avoided  by  passing  to 
the  left.  By  following  a  narrow  path  through 
a  dense  pine  forest  to  the  left  of  Centerville, 
the  little  band  of  Confederates  soon  passed 
within  the  Federal  pickets.  Then,  turning  ab- 
ruptly to  the  right,  they  crossed  between  the 
two  main  bodies  of  Federals  and  circled  round 
until  they  had  placed  themselves  almost  in  the 
rear  of  Fairfax  Court-house,  their  destination. 
They  then  marched  along  the  public  road  di- 
rectly toward  the  village.  The  sentinels,  not 
expecting  an  enemy  from  this  direction,  either 
allowed  the  Confederates  to  pass  unchallenged, 
or  were  captured  before  fully  realizing  the  sit- 
uation. 

Soon  Mosby  halted  his  little  band  upon  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  It  was  now  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  was  still  intense;  but  through  its  deep 
folds  could  be  seen  on  every  side  the  bright 
camp-fires  of  the  sleeping  army.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  frequent  calls  of  the  sentinels, 
as  the  officers  of  the  guard  made  their  monot- 
onous rounds,  vividly  impressed  upon  the  in- 
truders the  danger  of  their  situation.  They 
knew  that  the  slightest  mishap  would  expose 
their  true  character,  and  place  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  overwhelming  forces  that  sur- 
rounded them,  yet  their  confidence  in  their 
leader  and  each  other  was  such  that  they  stood 
calmly  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  camp  to 
await  their  commander's  order.  Deep  silence 
prevailed  along  their  ranks,  save  when  some 
whispered  command  was  given.    Even  their 
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horses  seemed  to  be  aware  of  their  perilous 
position,  and  not  a  neigh  from  them  disturbed 
the  stillness  of  the  night. 

In  a  few  moments  Mosby  returned  from  a 
tour  of  inspection  he  had  made  through  the 
town,  almost  alone.  Quickly  he  made  his  de- 
tails for  the  work  before  him.  Outlooks  are 
placed  here  and  there ;  a  detachment  is  sent  to 
capture  Colonel  Wyndham;  another  to  cap- 
ture the  cavalry  detail  on  duty  at  headquarters; 
another  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  horses 
upon  which  to  mount  the  prisoners;  while 
Mosby  took  with  him  six  men  and  started  to 
visit  General  Stoughton  himself,  who  was 
comfortably  quartered  in  the  residence  of  the 
leading  physician  of  the  town.  "When  Mosby 
knocked  at  the  front  entrance  of  this  house, 
some  one  called  from  the  second-story  window 
to  know  what  was  wanted,  Mosby  answered 
that  he  had  important  dispatches  for  the  Gen- 
eral. He  was  soon  admitted  and  escorted  to 
the  General's  room. 

A  party  had  been  given  at  headquarters  that 
night  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gay  young 
officers,  and  General  Stoughton,  wearied  by 
the  dance,  had  just  begun  to  enjoy  the  sound 
sleep  that  followed  these  festivities.  Mosby 
found  some  difficulty  in  arousing  him  from 
this  relaxing  slumber.  At  last,  as  his  eyes  be- 
gun to  open,  he.  demanded  the  cause  of  his 
rude  awakening.  Mosby  curtly  answered, 
"Stuart's  cavalry  is  in  possession  of  the  town." 
"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Stoughton.  "It  is 
nevertheless  true,"  replied  his  visitor,  "and  I 
am  Mosby."  The  sound  of  this  name  acted 
like  magic  upon  the  distinguished  Federal 
officer,  and  without  the  least  resistance,  he 
obeyed  the  command  to  quickly  dress  himself 
for  a  ride  in  company  with  the  rangers.  Upon 
reaching  the  street  he  saw  two  of  his  own 
handsome  horses,  beautifully  caparisoned,  but 
was  greatly  chagrined  when  told  he  could  not 
be  trusted  on  so  fleet  a  steed,  but  must  mount 
a  meaner  one.  This  feeling  soon  gave  way  to 
surprise,  when  one  of  the  rangers  handed  him 
his  magnificent  gold  watch  and  chain,  which 
he  in  his  hurry,  had  left  by  his  bedside. 

By  this  time  the  details  had  returned,  all 
crowned  with  success  except  the  one  sent  in 
search  of  Colonel  Wyndham.  That  officer 
had  escaped  capture  by  his  timely  absence  in 
Washington  City.  A  large  number  of  fine 
horses  had  been  led  to  the  street  in  obedience 
to  Mosby's  command.  Upon  these  were 
mounted  the  prisoners,  thirty-eight  in  number, 
many  of  whom  wen*  officers. 


Their  work  having  been  accomplished,  the 
Confederates  prepared  to  return.  The  large 
number  of  prisoners  and  led  horses  had  greatly 
augmented  the  difficulty  of  moving  in  silence 
and  secrecy  the  command  thus  increased.  But 
slowly  and  carefully  they  wound  their  way 
around  the  camp-fires,  with  no  cause  for  alarm 
until  they  approached  the  outposts  at  Center- 
ville.  As  they  were  flanking  the  fortifications 
at  this  point,  they  passed  so  near  the  bristling 
guns  as  to  hear  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel. 
Just  then  one  of  the  prisoners,  Captain  Barker, 
of  the  Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,  attempted  to 
escape  by  a  sudden  rush  in  the  darkness.  But 
a  bullet  from  the  pistol  of  his  guard  grazed 
his  ear  and  convinced  that  the  rangers  in- 
tended to  hold  their  captives  at  any  peril,  he 
obeyed  the  summons  to  halt.  The  sentinel 
from  the  redoubt  was  again  heard  to  call, 
"Who  goes  there?"  No  answer  was  returned; 
and  no  doubt  as  he  stood  listening  to  the  steady 
tread  of  the  retreating  column,  he  persuaded 
himself  it  was  but  the  fancy  of  his  brain, 
weary  with  its  long  vigil.  At  any  rate  he  did 
not  sound  the  alarm,  and  the  Confederates 
were  soon  winding  their  way  through  the 
dense  pine  forests  beyond. 

When  they  reached  the  banks  of  Cub  Run 
they  found  its  waters  high  above  the  fording 
marks.  Nevertheless  they  were  forced  to  cross 
it.  They  must,  of  necessity,  swim  their  horses. 
Mosby  was  the  first  to  plunge  in,  followed  by 
General  Stoughton.  As  they  emerged  from 
the  cold  waters,  drenched  to  the  waist,  the 
General  exclaimed, 

"Captain,  this  is  the  first  bad  treatment  I 
have  received  at  your  hands." 

As  the  day  dawned  it  found  the  daring  par- 
tisan chief  with  his  rich  prize  safely  beyond 
the  enemy's  line.  Upon  reaching  Warrenton, 
the  county  seat  of  Fauquier,  and  consequently 
known  as  the  capital  of  "  Mosby's  Confeder- 
acy," they  were  met  by  the  citizens  with  hearty 
cheers  and  a  bountiful  repast.  The  prisoners 
were  placed  in  charge  of  a  small  guard  and 
sent  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee. 

The  importance  of  this  brilliant  exploit  may 
readily  be  imagined.  It  taught  the  Federals 
that  there  was  safety  nowhere  from  this  daring 
midnight  raider.  The  army  at  Fairfax  Court- 
house had  the  night  before  retired  to  rest,  hav- 
ing taken  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
surprise;  and  yet  they  awoke  in  the  morning 
to  find  their  commanding  officer  captured 
while  sleeping  in  their  very  midst.    The  order 
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goes  forth  that  this  young-  upstart,  who  has 
presumed  to  inaugurate  a  new  mode  of  war- 
fare, must  be  crushed  in  the  very  incipiency 
of  his  career.  Their  whole  cavalry  force  is 
ordered  out  to  insure  his  capture,  but  before 
they  had  commenced  their  search  the  daring 
7'angers  were  many  miles  away.  All  they  could 
do  was  to  increase  their  outposts,  and  thus  more 
men  were  drawn  from  the  army  attacking  Rich- 
mond. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the 
achievement  was  recognized  in  the  following 
general  order  published  to  the  cavalry  corps 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia: 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army) 
of  Northern  Virginia,  March  12,  1863.  j 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.—. 

Captain  John  S.  Mosby  has  for  a  long  time  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  generals  by  his  boldness,  skill, 
and  success  so  signally  displayed  in  his  numerous 
forays  upon  the  invaders  of  his  native  State.  None 


know  his  daring  enterprise  and  dashing  heroism 
better  than  those  foul  invaders. 

His  late  brilliant  exploit— the  capture  of  Brigadier- 
General  Stoughton,  U.  S.  A.,  two  captains,  thirty  other 
prisoners,  and  fifty-eight  horses— justifies  this  recog- 
nition in  General  Orders. 

This  feat,  unparalleled  in  the  war,  was  performed 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops,  at  Fairfax  Court- 
house, without  loss  or  injury. 

This  gallant  band  of  Captain  Mosby  share  the 
glory  as  they  did  the  danger  of  this  enterprise,  and 
are  worthy  of  such  a  leader. 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major- General  Commanding. 

General  Stoughton  was  a  gallant  officer  in 
the  prime  of  life.  His  early  training  had  fit- 
ted him  for  great  usefulness  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused.  Yet  this  misfortune,  which  might 
have  happened  to  any  other  officer,  so  injured 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  authorities  at 
"Washington  that  he  was  never  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  the  war. 

A.  E.  Richards. 


NIGHT  AFTE 

Hushed  are  the  songs  of  the  reapers, 
And  the  sheaves  of  grain  are  bound ; 

And  soft  as  the  dews  of  twilight 
Falls  silence,  deep,  profound — 

An  odorous,  dewy  silence, 

That  nestles  among  the  leaves 
Like  a  spirit  of  the  moist  shadows; 

And  beyond  the  gathered  sheaves, 

Like  a  white-faced  nun  in  heaven, 
Kneels  the  Vestal  Moon  of  June; 

But  the  mist  above  the  harvest 
Kneels,  whiter  than  the  moon. 

"What  are  ye,  ye  mystic  vapors, 

That  gleam  beyond  so  fair? 
Are  ye  tents  where  the  Master  campeth 

Watching  for  man  with  care? 


HARVEST. 

Doth  He  herd  for  His  sleeping  servant 
With  His  mist-tents  on  the  plain  ? 

In  the  moon-washed  hours  of  midnight 
Doth  He  guard  His  fields  of  grain  ? 

I  walk  thro'  the  dewy  stubble 

Where  the  deepest  mist  hangs  low, 

And  the  wet  weeds,  dripping  moisture, 
Nod  in  reverence  to  and  fro. 

Ah,  whiter  than  the  moonbeams 
At  night  doth  His  cool  tents  lay, 

And  His  white  hand  soweth  guerdon 
To  reward  the  toils  of  day. 

Yea;  where  man  reaps  in  daytime 
His  white  feet  walk  at  night, 

And  the  slighted  straws  he  gleaneth 
So  that  waste  shall  cease  and  blight. 

Charles  J.  O'Malley. 
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THE  old  controversy  regarding  Mr.  Davis  and  West 
Point,  and  the  good  or  evil  effect  which  Mr.  Davis' 
alleged  prejudice  in  favor  of  West  Pointers  had  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  has  been  revived. 
General  Robert  Toombs  is  positively  of  the  opinion 
that  what  he  terms  the  "  martinet  discipline  of  West 
Point,"  and  the  entire  inability  of  Mr.  Davis  to  be- 
lieve that  any  one  not  a  graduate  of  that  institution 
was  fit  to  command  an  army  or  even  to  be  intrusted 
with  important  subordinate  command,  was,  more 
than  all  else  combined,  the  cause  of  Confederate  fail- 
ure. 

On  the  other  hand,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  comes  to 
the  rescue  with  an  array  of  illustrious  names,  all 
West  Pointers,  to  show  how  her  representatives  at 
the  Academy  served  the  South  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Neither  disputant,  however,  has  advanced  any 
thing  of  much  force  for  his  respective  contention, 
but  each  has  left  the  argument  very  much  where  he 
found  it.  General  Lee  asserts  that  General  Toombs 
virtually  abandons  his  position  when  he  says  that 
there  were  but  two  men  in  the  Southern  service,  viz., 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who 
could  have  saved  the  Confederacy,  inasmuch  as  both 
of  those  officers  were  educated  at  West  Point.  With- 
out disparagement  to  either  of  these  eminent  soldiers, 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  served  the  Confed- 
eracy will  esteem  the  brilliant  Georgian's  judgment 
in  such  matters  of  but  little  value  after  his  compar- 
atively light  estimate  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Nor 
does  the  roll  of  names  which  General  Fitzhugh  Lee 
has  called— bright  and  heroic  as  they  are,  and  to 
which  his  own  may  well  be  added  —  altogether  dis- 
pose of  the  question.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  greater 
number  of  officers  who  had  previously  received 
training  at  West  Point  attained  high  rank  and  be- 
came conspicuous  in  the  military  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy than  of  officers  who  had  been  given  no  such 
tuition.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  almost 
every  position,  wherein  opportunity  was  furnished 
for  the  exercise  and  exhibition  of  the  best  order  of 
military  talent,  was  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  West 
Point  men.  The  list  of  generaj  officers,  "  Full  Gen- 
erals "  we  used  to  call  them,  was  so  filled.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Generals,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
promotions  at  the  very  close  of  the  war,  were  selected 
from  the  same  material.  The  same  rule  was  largely 
ohserved  in  the  appointment  of  Major-Generals.  Not 
only,  therefore,  were  the  West  Point  officers  placed  in 
command  of  armies  and  departments  while  officers 
of  civilian  antecedents  never  were,  but  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  involving  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  merit  or  aptitude  they  were  given  the  preference, 
if  not  invariably  selected.  They  had  "all  the  best 
chances."  It  was  only  in  the  cavalry  service  that  the 
rule  was'  at  all  relaxed ;  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
in  that  branch  of  the  service  not  only  all  invention, 
all  that  was  original  either  in  strategy  or  tactics,  but 
the  greatest  actual  results  as  well,  were  accomplished 
by  the  commanders  whose  only  school  had  been  expe- 
rience.  In  the  new  and  effective  methods  which  they 
conceived  and  brought  into  use,  in  captures  of  ma- 
terial and  prisoners,  in  the  number  of  the  enemy 
Which  they  placed  horn  du  combat  in  actual  fighting, 
in  the  number  of  the  enemy  which  their  demonstra- 
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tions  caused  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  grand  and 
decisive  operations  of  the  war  in  Virginia,  in  the 
West,  and  in  the  Trans-Mississippi— in  all  respects,  in 
short,  in  which  cavalry  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
modern  warfare— it  must  be  conceded  that  Forrest, 
Morgan,  Ashby,  Hampton,  and  Shelby  achieved  more 
than  all  the  other  cavalry  commanders  of  the  Confed- 
eracy together.  Yet  none  of  them  were  West  Point 
men,  and  their  subordinate  officers,  of  all  ranks,  were 
civilians  also ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  the  West 
and  the  Trans-Mississippi.  As  regards  the  infantry 
service,  and  army  and  departmental  command,  there- 
fore, General  Lee's  statement  proves  nothing.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  after  the  manner  of  the 
Kentuckian,  he  might,  with  as  much  and  as  just  logic, 
contend  that  race-horses  of  a  bay  color  are  faster  than 
those  of  any  other  color,  because  several  bays  may 
have  successively  won  stakes  in  which  none  but  bays 
are  permitted  to  start.  And  as  regards  the  cavalry, 
we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  our  remarks  under 
that  head,  supra. 

Mr.  Davis  unquestionably  preferred  officers  who 
had  been  educated  at  West  Point.  This  bias  upon 
the  part  of  one  who  was  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
institution  was  natural.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  or 
propriety  in  the  criticism  which  would  assail  him 
for  appointing  such  men  to  the  highest  rank  at  the 
inception  of  the  struggle,  or  for  seeking  at  that  period 
to  secure  as  many  of  them  as  possible  for  the  more 
important  subordinate  positions.  All  of  the  material 
of  which  he  could  avail  himself  then  to  officer  his 
armies  was  comparatively  untried.  Very  few,  either 
of  those  who  resigned  commissions  in  the  old  service 
and  offered  their  swords  to  the  South,  or  among  the 
prominent  civilians  who  sought  rank  in  her  armies, 
had  much  experience  of  actual  war.  It  would  have 
been  a  hazardous  and  almost  culpable  experiment,  in 
such  case,  to  give  responsible  command  to  men  alike 
untaught  and  inexperienced,  rather  than  to  men  who 
had  been  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  who 
possessed  a  practical  knowledge  at  least  of  discipline 
and  matters  of  military  administration. 

When  General  Toombs  says  that  the  Confederacy 
was  "throttled  by  West  Point  discipline,"  we  opine 
that  he  was  merely  firing  off  one  of  his  too  frequent 
phrases  in  which  sense  is  much  sacrificed  to  sound. 
Discipline  never  "throttled,"  or  in  anywise  injured, 
any  cause  or  effort  dependent  on  military  means  and 
measures  for  success.  West  Point  discipline  is  not  an 
inferior  article,  but  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  kind, 
and  served  to  perfect  the  organization  and  instruc- 
tion of  raw  armies,  notwithstanding  they  were  liber- 
ally supplied  with  ante-bellum  politicians  who  thought 
stump-speeches  more  effective  than  musketry. 

If  Mr.  Davis  be  amenable  to  any  just  criticism  in 
this  regard,  it  is  that  he  never  seemed  to  understand 
that  while  West  Point  can  make  excellent  soldiers  out 
of  ordinary  material,  it  can  not  make  a  great  general 
of  every  cadet  who  receives  its  diploma.  And  he  was 
equally  unable  or  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  man 
whom  nature  has  given  genius  and  intended  for  com- 
mand may  acquire  by  experience  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  war.  He  knew 
that  for  the  "  heaven-born  general,"  like  Lee  or  Jack- 
son, or  his  own  chief  favorite,  Albert  Johnston,  a 
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military  education  was  of  immense  aid  in  developing 
and  directing  his  natural  gifts.  But  he  seemed  ignor- 
ant that  such  men  could  become  great  captains  by 
means  of  the  lessons  which  they  learned  in  the  field, 
and  by  any  process  of  self-teaching. 

So  to  the  last  he  preferred  the  respectable  medioc- 
rity of  the  educated  soldier  to  any  talent  or  aptitude 
of  the  mere  volunteer.  It  was  said  of  one  of  Mr. 
Davis'  departmental  commanders,  that  he  would  es- 
teem a  "  neat  and  formal  account  of  a  defeat  more 
worthy  a  soldier  than  a  victory  of  which  a  slovenly 
report  was  written." 

It  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  say  such  a  thing 
of  Mr.  Davis  himself.  But  he  would  doubtless  enter- 
tain a  certain  sympathy  for  the  rigid  precisian  who 
thought  that  way. 


THE  tendency  toward  independent  political  action 
in  State  and  municipal  affairs  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  as  well  as  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Intel- 
ligent men  can  no  longer  be  deceived  by  mere  par- 
tizan  clamor,  and  honest  men  are  no  longer  willing 
to  condone  all  sorts  of  abtises  because  of  alleged  party 
necessities. 

In  every  State  where  either  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican party  has  held  a  long  lease  of  power  or  has 
been  able  to  count  a  certain  and  heavy  majority,  we 
have  seen  enacted  on  a  small  scale  that  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  precisely  similar  influences  in  the 
administration  of  national  affairs  on  a  large  scale.  The 
unscrupulous  place-hunters  and  professional  politi- 
cians, who  live  by  their  wits  and  have  no  principles 
which  are  not  readily  marketable,  have  invariably 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party,  learned  to 
pull  all  the  wires,  managed  primaries,  controlled 
conventions  and  caucuses,  and,  in  the  course  of  time 
finding  the  mere  offices  not  enough  in  the  way  of 
spoils,  have  used  the  party  power  to  promote  money- 
getting  by  political  jobs  and  legislative  devices  as 
foul  as  the  breath  of  a  bummer. 

Necessarily,  however,  corruption  and  insolence  . 
when  carried  to  a  certain  extent  breed  disgust  in 
the  least  obtuse  and  squeamish,  and  induce  resent- 
ment from  the  most  forbearing. 

In  many  instances  the  feeling  takes  expression  in 
bolting  the  party  nominations,  when  decency  has 
been  outraged  beyond  all  tolerance  by  the  selection 
of  some  notorious  profligate,  pimp,  or  political  pros- 
titute as  a  party  candidate.  But  trained  to  long 
reverence  for  names,  your  Democrat  does  not  fancy 
voting  for  a  Republican  nominee,  nor  your  Repub- 
lican for  a  regularly  ordained  Democratic  candidate ; 
so  the  difficulty  has  been  generally  solved  by  call- 
ing into  the  canvass  some  independent  candidate 
possessed  of  the  qualifications  which  the  bolters 
demand.  Then  the  strict  party  men  cry  out  with 
exceedingly  strident  voices  against  the  bolters  and 
exclaim,  "Lo!  they  have  forsaken  the  faith  and  de- 
serted their  flag  merely  because  John  Doe  or  Richard 
Roe,  whom  we  gave  unto  them  as  nominees  for  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument  and  of  much  responsibility 
unto  the  people,  have  been  known  as  thieves.  They 
have  departed  from  among  us.  They  shall  no  more 
be  of  us."  And  the  bolters  have,  as  a  rule,  reflected 
upon  their  conduct,  after  the  excitement  has  passed, 
with  sadness  and  regret ;  and  have  said  in  their  own 
hearts,  "It  is  true,  John  Doe  is  a  thief  who  would 
steal  the  gold  filling  out  of  his  grandmother's  false 
teeth.  But  he  never  shook  the  party  in  his  life.  And 


it  is  true  that  Richard  Roe  is  a  drunken,  obscene,  and 
maudlin  blackguard,  whose  very  presence  in  a  public 
building  is  an  offense  against  the  State  and  the  pub- 
lic service  ;  but  he  has  worked  for  the  party  for  years, 
and  just  when  he  was  about  to  receive  his  reward,  I 
interfered  to  prevent  it.  Verily,  I  have  sinned  against 
the  holy  spirit  of  party,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  me." 

But  the  necessity  has  been  too  real  and  urgent  not 
to  be  recognized  and  obeyed  despite  the  hold  of  habit 
and  the  harness  of  party  allegiance  and  discipline. 
In  the  last  presidential  election  the  independent  vote 
put  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  White  House  in  pursuance 
of  a  general  and  resolute  popular  purpose  that  hon- 
esty and  fidelity  should  be  substituted  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  General  Government  for  a  blind  sub- 
serviency to  partisan  wishes  and  interests,  and  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  man  who,  of  all  the  statesmen  of 
this  day,  is  the  best  exponent  of  its  lax  political 
morality. 

This  example  in  national  politics  will  be  followed 
and  ought  to  be  followed  in  State  politics.  A  greedy 
snatcher  of  spoil  will  not  be  allowed  unchallenged 
control  of  matters  in  which  honest  men  are  equally 
interested,  nor,  destitute  of  all  principle,  be  permit- 
ted something  like  a  dictatorate  because  he  can  shout 
a  shibboleth. 


THE  reunion  of  the  First  Kentucky  Brigade,  at 
Glasgow,  Kentucky,  on  the  19th  of  August,  was 
characterized  by  many  interesting  features.  An  un- 
usually full  attendance  of  the  veterans  of  that  fam- 
ous brigade,  as  well  as  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers 
who  served  with  other  commands,  testified  to  the 
feeling  elicited  by  the  occasion  and  its  ceremonies. 

This  was  the  only  complete  infantry  brigade  which 
Kentucky  furnished  the  Confederate  army.  A  large 
number  of  Kentuckians  enlisted  in  infantry  regi- 
ments raised  in  Tennessee  or  other  seceded  States, 
but  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  and  organizing  men 
for  that  branch  of  the  service  in  a  State  almost  con- 
stantly occupied,  as  was  Kentucky,  by  the  Federal 
armies,  deterred  many  who  desired  to  volunteer,  and 
would  have  done  so  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, or  induced  them  to  join  the  Kentucky  cav- 
alry regiments  in  the  Confederate  service  which  more 
frequently  entered  the  State. 

The  title  of  the  "Orphan  Brigade  "  was  given  this 
gallant  body  of  men  by  General  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  in  allusion  to  the  loss 
it  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  heroic  commander, 
General  Roger  Hanson. 

Many  such  reunions  are  held  by  the  survivors  of 
both  armies.  They  are  proper  and  becoming.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  while  some  criticism  upon  such 
meetings  has  been  heard  from  non-combatants,  the 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  contending  ranks  have 
given  each  other  the  fullest  sympathy  in  all  celebra- 
tions of  this  kind.  Federal  soldiers  have  attended 
and  participated  in  the  reunions  of  the  Confederates, 
and  Confederate  soldiers  have  been  the  guests  on 
such  occasions  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  They 
recognize  in  each  other  the  same  spirit  animated  by 
the  same  motives  —  patriotism  impelling  all,  only 
pointing  them  to  different  roads. 

The  old  veterans  are  right.  They  are  commemor- 
ating noble  sentiments,  honorable  deeds,  generous 
sacrifices  on  both  sides.  Let  their  sons  learn  from 
such  precepts  to  emulate  worthy  examples,  if  they 
shall  ever  be  called  to  fight  side  by  side  upon  other 
battle-fields  under  the  flag  of  a  common  country. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


A  sojourner  at  "Camp  Douglas,"  when  hapless 
rebels  were  there  against  their  will,  furnishes  one  of 
the  songs  which  were  sung  by  the  tenants  of  that 
prison : 

CAMP  DOUGLAS  BY  THE  LAKE. 
Air :  "  Cottage  by  the  Sea." 
Childhood's  days  have  long  since  faded, 

Youth's  bright  dreams  like  lights  gone  out ; 
Distant  homes  and  hearths  are  shaded 
With  the  future's  dread  and  doubt. 

Here,  old  Michigan  before  us, 
Moaning  waves  that  ever  break, 

Chanting  still  the  one  sad  chorus, 
At  Camp  Douglas  by  the  Lake.  (Repeat.) 

Exiles  from  our  homes,  we  sorrow 
O'er  the  present's  darkening  gloom  ; 

Well  we  know  that  with  the  morrow 
We'll  wake  to  feel  the  same  hard  doom. 

Oh,  for  one  short  hour  of  gladness, 
One  hour  of  hope,  this  pain  to  break, 

And  chase  away  the  heavy  sadness 
At  Camp  Douglas  by  the  lake. 

I  would  some  Southern  bird  were  singing, 

Warbling  richest,  softest  lays, 
Back  to  eager  memory  bringing 

Sweetest  thoughts  of  happy  days. 

I  dread  the  night's  uneasy  slumber ; 

Hate  the  day  that  bids  me  wake, 
Another  of  that  dreary  number 

At  Camp  Douglas  by  the  lake. 

Never  Sabbath  bells  are  tolling— 

Never  words  of  cheer  and  love ; 
Wintry  waves  are  round  us  rolling, 

Clouds  are  hiding  heaven  above. 

Dixie  Land  !  still  turn  toward  you 

Hearts  that  now  in  bondage  ache, 
Hearts  that  once  were  strong  to  guard  you, 

Wasting  here  beside  the  lake. 


When  Butler  was  in  command  of  New  Orleans  he 
made,  it  will  be  remembered,  many  arrests  for  all 
sorts  of  reasons ;  and  the  offenders  who  were  brought 
before  him,  no  matter  the  grade  of  the  offense— 
whether  they  were  guilty  of  having  more  spoons  than 
were  absolutely  necessary  in  an  average-sized  house- 
hold or  had  been  talking  imprudently— were  gener- 
ally exiled  to  Ship  Island,  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
place  of  retreat  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

One  eccentric  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  exces- 
sively indiscreet  in  his  comments  upon  the  current 
events,  and  who  had  been  repeatedly  but  ineffectu- 
ally warned  to  hold  his  tongue,  was  finally  hauled 
before  the  cock-eyed  man  of  destiny.  It  was  shortly 
after  the  news  of  General  Lee's  victory  at  Fredericks- 
burg had  reached  New  Orleans,  and  the  rebels  were 
very  jubilant  over  it. 

"  You  have  been  expressing  yourself  in  a  very  dis- 
loyal fashion,  I  understand,  sir,"  said  B.  F.,  with  an 
unusually  sour  twist  of  his  business  eye,  "  talking 
very  outrageously  and  in  a  style  calculated  to  pro- 
duce mischief." 

The  old  gentleman  protested  that  he  had  said  noth- 
ing particularly  bad,  and  suggested  that  the  irate 
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general  had  been  misinformed.  But  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. Butler  waxed  more  and  more  indignant,  and 
declared  he  would  send  him  to  Ship  Island.  After 
much  discussion,  however,  the  sentence  was  revoked 
upon  the  old  gentleman's  consenting  to  take  the 
oath,  which  he  was  very  loath  to  do.  The  oath  was 
administered  in  due  form. 

"Well,  General,"  queried  the  old  gentleman,  after 
he  had  been  sworn,  "I'm  a  loyal  man  now,  ain't  I?" 

"  Certainly  you  are,"  said  the  General. 

"After  this  oath  I'm  as  loyal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Government  as  you  or  any  one  else  ?" 

"  Unquestionably." 

"And  as  such  I'm  now  at  liberty  to  talk." 

"Of  course;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that." 

"Well,  then,  General,  confidentially  and  to  go  no 
further,  didn't  old  Bob  Lee  give  us  h — 11  at  Freder- 
icksburg the  other  day?" 


We  believe  it  impossible  to  produce  any  thing 
which  will  compare  in  neat  technical  precision  and 
curt  military  brevity  with  the  specimen  which  we 
give  below : 

In  a  certain  cavalry  regiment  were  two  excellent 
young  soldiers,  who  unfortunately,  however,  quar- 
reled over  the  title  to  a  pied  mule,  which  was  the 
most  beautiful  animal  of  its  species  that  either  of 
them  had  ever  seen.  It  was  black  and  white.  The 
respective  colors  as  vivid  as  the  tints  of  a  summer 
grove;  its  limbs  were  as  lithe  and  graceful  as  a 
deer's,  and  its  action  as  deft  as  that  of  a  thorough- 
bred horse. 

The  party  who  lacked  but  wished  possession  finally 
hit  upon  what  he  thought  a  masterpiece  of  strategy, 
sure,  he  believed,  to  gain  him  the  coveted  beauty. 
The  party  in  possession  was  served  with  what  pur- 
ported on  its  face  to  be  an  official  notice  to  surrender 
the  property.  For  a  moment  his  heart  sank,  then 
swelled  high  with  indignation  as  he  detected  (he  in- 
stinctively believed)  a  base  effort  at  imposition. 

He  hurried  to  the  tent  of  the  commanding  officer. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  "I  want  Bill  Hanks  arrested 
and  hanged  for  forgery." 

"  You  do?"  said  the  colonel.  "  What's  the  matter?" 

"Here's  the  matter,  sir."  And  the  angry  soldier 
handed  the  colonel  the  document  he  had  just  re- 
ceived.  It  was  as  follows : 

Head-Quarters  2d  regiment) 
 Cavlry.  j 

Mr.  Ben  Crouch,  immedittly  on  receet  of  this  order, 
you  will  instuntly  please  to  give  up  the  mule  up. 

By  order  of  the 

Adjirtunt  Ginril. 

At  a  certain  battle  of  the  late  war,  a  Federal  chap- 
lain happened  to  get  into  the  vicinity  of  a  battery 
of  artillery  which  was  hotly  engaged.  The  Confed- 
erate shells  were  plowing  furrows  about  the  guns, 
and  the  cannoneers  were  grimly  and  actively  at  work 
to  answer  shot  for  shot.  The  chaplain  addressed  him- 
self to  a  sergeant,  who  was  very  efficient  but  at  the 
same  time  rather  profane,  in  the  following  words : 

"  My  friend,  if  you  go  on  this  way,  can  you  expect 
the  support  of  Divine  Providence?" 

"Ain't expeetin'  it,"  said  the  sergeant.  "The Ninth 
New  Jersey  has  been  ordered  to  support  this  battery." 
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A  SENSATION 

of  relief  is  sure  to  follow  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla, and  thousands  thankfully  acknowledge 
its  good  effects.  Charles  C.  Smith,  Craftsbury, 
Vt.,  says  :  "  I  have  been  troubled  for  a  long  time 
with  a  humor,  which  appeared  on  my  face  in  ugly 
pimples  and  blotches.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  I  consider  it  the  best  blood  purifier  in  the 
world." 


JUDGE 


IN  COURT 


one  who  needs  help  is  indeed  fortunate  who  finds 
a  friend.  But  he  is  still  more  fortunate  who  dis- 
covers that  he  may  eradicate  the  poisons  of  scro- 
fula from  his  system  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsap- 
arilla. Scrofula  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all 
diseases.  It  is  in  the  blood,  corrupting  and  con- 
taminating every  tissue  and  fiber  in  the  whole 
bodv-  Patrick 


LYNCH 


of  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  T.  P.  Gushing,  87  Suffolk 
Street,  Chelsea,  who,  after  being  so  afflicted  with 
Salt  Rheum  that  her  fingers  would  crack  open 
and  bleed  and  itch  terribly,  was  cured  by  four 
bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Evans, 
78  Carver  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  suffered  severely 
from  rheumatism  and  debility.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla proved  a  specific  in  her  case.  Francis  John- 
son, editor  of  the  "  German  American,"  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  writes  :  "  For  years  I  have  been  subject  to 
chronic  attacks  of  neuralgia,  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  spring.  I  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla."    Tt  has 

SAVED  AND 

restored  thousands.  Walter  Barry,  7  Hollis  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.,  after  vainly  trying  a  number  of 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  lumbago,  was  persuaded 
to  try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  He  writes  :  "  Your 
valuable  medicine  not  only  relieved  me,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  has  worked  a  perfect  cure,  although  my 
complaint  was  apparently  chronic.'"  Thomas 
Dalby,  Watertown,  Mass..  has  long  been  a  suf- 
ferer from  lumbago  and  rheumatism.  So  great 
has  been  his  improvement  since  using 

AYER'S  SAR 

saparilla  that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will  ejFect  a  permanent  cure. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer 


Wholesale  Grocer,  Lowell,  Mass.,  says :  "Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best."  The  following,  from  R. 
L.  King,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  corroborated  by  Pur- 
cell,  Ladd  &  Co.,  druggists/ of  that  city.  Mr.  K. 
j  writes  (May  12,  1884):  "  My  son  Thomas,  aged 
twelve,  has  suffered  horribly  for  three  years  with 
scrofula  in  its  worst  form.  His  case  was  said  to 
be  incurable.  One  arm  was  useless  :  his  right  leg 
was  paralyzed:  a  large  piece  of  bone  had  cut 
through  the  skin  at  the  shoulder-blade,  and  three 
large  sores  constantly  discharged  offensive  matter. 
He  began  taking  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  on  the  6th  of 
March,  and,  oh,  what  a 

|  HAPPY 

change:  indeed,  a  miracle.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
sores  began  to  heal ;  he  gained  strength,  and  could 
walk  around  the  house.  We  persevered  with  the 
Sarsaparilla,  yet  having  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 
To  day  he  can  run  as  far  as  any  other  boy  of  his 
age.  The  sores  on  his  arm,  shoulder,  and  back, 
have  nearly  healed,  his  muscles  are  strengthening, 
and  he  is  the  picture  of  health."  Equally  impor- 
tant facts  concerning  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sar- 

!  SAPARILLA 

I 

I  by  other  members  of  Mr.  King's  family  are  con- 
|   tained  in  the  same  letter. 

&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A, 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists.   Price  $1;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
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DR.  PEIRO, 


who  has  devoted  twentv-three  rears  t<>  the  special  consideration  ard  treatment  of  Chronie 
.  and  Acute  CATARRH,  THROAT,  AND  LUNG-  DISEASES,  is  the  founder  of 
the  American  Oxygen  Company  for  th~  production  of  that  wonderful  and  delightful  healing  remedy,  used  by 
inhalation,  so  widely  known  as  the  g\  AM\f  g\  ■■  4|  TIIT  A  TIITilT  'nr  tne  relief  and  rure  of 
Consumption,  Asthma,  Hay  II  A  I  lit N  I  KtA  I  lYItN  I  Fever,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh 
Nervous  Prostration,  etc.,  etc.  V#%  1  1  ■  ■   -  end  a  stamp  for  the  ;' Oxygen 

Manual,"  an  interesting  book  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  containing  Four  Colored  Plates.  ^ 

Address  Dr.  F.  L.  PEIRO,  85  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  111."  " 

We  refer  by  permission  to  a  few  of  our  patrons:  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Chicago;  O.  >V.  Nixon,  Ai.D.,  Chicago; 
Hon.  Wm.  Phnn  Nrx'»N.  Chicago;  F.  H  Tubbs.  Esq.,  Chicago:  Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.D..  New  York. 

N.  B.—Oiir  Oxijaen  treatment  is  safely  »ent  any  where  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe,  by  express.  Easy,  plain, 
and  complete  directions  accompany  each  treatment.  34-38 
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iHojpMttoo 


*  *  *  This  marvelous  hou3e  has  been  built  more  than 
300  times  from  our  pans;  it  is  so  ireV  plannedthat  it  affords 
armle  room  even  for  a  large  family.  1st  fl  or  shown 
above;  on  2d  floor  are  4  bed  rooms  and  in  attic  2  more. 
Plenty  of  Closets.    The  whole  warmed  by  one  chimney. 

Large  illustrations  and  full  description  of  the  above 
as  well  as  ol'39  other  houses,  ranging  i  n  cos*  from  $400  up 
to  $6,5<)0,  maybeiound  in  "Shoppkll's  Modern  Low- 
Cost  Houses,"  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  show  ing  also 
how  to  select  sites,  get  loans,  &c.  Sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of50c.  Stamps  taken,  or  send  SI  bill  and  we  willre- 
frnthechanp-e.  Address,  Building  Plan  Association, 
(Mention  this  Paper.)        24  Bcekinan  Sc.,  (Box  2702,)  N.  Y. 


Newspaper 

jHjVERTlSlNQ 


A  book  of  100  pages. 
Tin:  best  book  lor  an 
advertiser  to  con- 
sult, be  he  experi- 
i  enced  or  otherwise. 
itcont;iiii3  libtsol  newspapers  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  advertising.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation he  requires,  while  forhim  who  will 
invest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  so  by  slight  changes  easily  arrived  at  by  cor' 
respond e'nee.  149  editions  have  been  issued. 
Sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  KO  WELL  &  CO., 
NEWSPAPElt  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
(10  Spruce  St.  Prin  ting  House  Sq.),  New  York. 

35-38 


SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 

OUR  OWN  MAKE,  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 


JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 


KENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Wesleyan  Female  Institute 


STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET, 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 


louisttille,  ^rsr. 


34-43. 


THE  VICTOR 


$1000  REWARD 

For  any  niaoiiine  huilm 
cleaning  fit  for  market  as 
Clover  Seed  in  ONE  DAY 
as  the 

ViCTOR 
DOUBLE 
HULLER. 

Illustrated  circu 
lar  mailed  free. 
NEWARK 

MACHINE  CO.,  Columbus,  O.  Ea.  Br.  House,  Hagerstown,  Md, 


DAY, 


Opens  September  21. 1885.  One  of  the  First  Schools 
for  Young  Ladies  in  the  United  States.  Surround- 
ings beauti  ful  '  limate  unsurpassed.  Pupils  from  eigh- 
teen States.  Refers  to  one  thousand  pupils  and  patrons. 
TERMS  AMONG  THE  BEST  IN  THE  UNION. 
Board,  English  Course,  Latin,  French,  German,  Music, 
etc.,  for  scholastic  year,  from  September  to  June,  $238. 
For  catalogues  write  to 

Rev.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.D.,  President, 

86-37  Staunton,  Virginia. 


WORK  SHOPS 

WITHOUT  STEAM  POWER 

BY  USING  OUTFITS  OF 

BARNES'  PAT.  FOOT  POWER 

machinery  can  compete  with 
eteara  power.  Sold  on  trial. 
Metal  and  woodworkers  send  for 
prices.  Ulustr'd  catalogue  free. 
W.  F.  A.  .  J  no.  Karnes  Co. 

Kocktord,  111. 
Address  No.  421  Ruby  St. 


BUY  A  RIVER 


Or  what  is  better,  an  ENTERPRISE  WIND  MILL. 

Furnishes  water  for  Stock,  House,  and  Lawns.  Takes  it 
from  Well  or  Spring  and  delivers  just  where,  when,  and 
in  quantity  wanted.  Is  self-acting,  costs  nothing  after 
once  erected.  Full  information  in  our  New  Book  just 
published.    One  copy  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request 

ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  111 


57  tf. 


4 
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ARTISTIC    ^vdCIXjXjI^TER'^'    AOSTXD  DRESSMAEZHTG. 

MADAME  HELENE  EDWARDS, 


No.  346  Market  Street,  one  door  above  Fourth  Avenue, 


LOUISVIIXE,  KY. 


Madame  Edwards  has  made  arrangements  with  the  New  York  importers  by  which  she  will  receive  weekly  novel- 
ties in  French  Millinery  and  the  Latest  Styles  and  Patterns  lor  Dresses  and  Wraps. 

Ladies  at  a  distance  can  have  a  good  fit  by  measurement.  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  Purchasing  of  all 
kinds  and  no  percentage  charged.   

Cures  sore  and  inflamed  eyes,  eczema,  scrofulous  and  old  sores.  Price.  50  cents 
per  bottle,  at  346  Market  St ,  one  door  above  4th  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky; 


INDIAN  HEALING  UP  ION 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


34-37. 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT   AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  C0.f  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  Ct.,  New  York. 


•M-45 


ALL  RIGHT 

|Self-feed  STRAW  & 

HAY  CUTTER 
The  best  in  the  world. 

knife  is  Steel,  and  tempered, and 
fastened  to  lever  with  three  bolts, 
and  can  be  easily  taken  off  to  sharpen. 
The  length  of  cut  is  regulated  by  the 
lever  to  which  the  knife  is  bolted. 
The  higher  the  lever  is  raiseH.  the 
oneer  it  will  cut.   All  are  warranted.    Send  fot 
ircular  which  will  be  mailed  FREE. 
NEWARK  MACHIJMJi:  CO., Columbus,  O. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac.  36-37  

CHATTANOOGA  PAINT  CO. 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


S.  13-  LOWE,  ^v£a,zia,gre2T7 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  THE 

Best  Iron  Paint  in  the  Market, 

Both  Dry  and  Ready-Mixed,  for  the  protection  of  Iron, 
Tin,  or  Shingle  Roofs,  Out-buildings,  Railroad  Cars,  Iron 
or  Wooden  Bridges,  Gas  Receivers,  and  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  Iron  Stacks,  and  all  property  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Our  dry  is  furnished  in  barrel,  ton,  or  car-load 
lots,  and  our  ready-mixed  in  one-  and  two-gallon  cans, 
half-barrels  and  barrels.  Merchants  buying  f>0  gallons 
or  over  in  cans  can  have  their  special  label  put  on  if  de- 
sired. We  guarantee  our  dry  and  ready-mixed 
paint  equal  to  any  in  the  market.  ^""For  prices 
address 

CHATTANOOGA  PAINT  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


W.  L.  MERSFELDKR. 


MORGAN  L.  SMITH. 


CINCINNATI  PATTERN  WORKS. 

Stove  Patterns  a  Specialty. 

Artistic,  Architectural  and  Machine  Patterns 

Of  Every  Description  Made  on  Short  Notice. 

N.  W.  Corner  Front  &  Pike  Streets, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Jobbing  Promptly  Done 


Gh  J\  STIVERS, 

DENTIST, 

CORNER  FIFTH  AND  WALNUT, 


PURE  GAS  ADMINISTERED. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

34-37. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

DECORATIVE  ART  NEEDLEWORK. 


J  ust  issued,  the 
Summer  Supplement 
of  my  Catalogue, 
"Home  Beautiful,"  It 
contains  the  largest 
number  of  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions 
of  Novelties  of  any 
book  previously  pub- 
lished. It  is  full  of 
interest  to  dealers  and 


S 

u 


E 
R 


to  those  who  love 
fancy  work.  It  also 
contains  cuts  and  de- 
scription showing 
how  to  cut  and  make 
TISSUE  PAPER 
FLOWERS.  This 
is  by  all  odds  i he  most 
instructive  book  out, 
and  is  well  worth  the 
price,  15  cents. 


Mrs.  T.  G.  FARNHAM, 

Art  Needlework  Establishment, 
10  West  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 


MORPHINE,  WHISKEY, 

and  Tobacco  Habits, 
secretly  cured  at  Home  in 
lO  to£0  Days.  No  Pain, 
nervousness,  lost  sleep,  or 
in  erference  with  bus- 
iness. For  the  next  30  Days,  we  wl  1  furnish 
the  FIRST  applicant  from  e.ich  County  in 
the  U.  8. ,  a  trial  cours  u  free.  Terms  Reasonable. 
Correspondence  confidential  and  answered  by  letter. 
Address  Tun  Humane  Remedy  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


OPIUM 


PATENTS 


Procured,  Rejected  Appn 
Amended  and  Prosecuted,  Invent 
or's  Drawings  made.    No  Model 
Required.    J.  A.  HURDLE,  Tribune  Building,  N.  Y. 


 THE  
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THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 


Dr.  Ellzey  will  follow  his  interesting  sketch  of  "  George  Mason"  with  some  extracts  from  his 
letters  and  addresses. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Southern  Statesmen  of  recent  as  well  as  earlier  periods. 

Gen.  C.  C.  Gilbert  will,  in  the  October  number,  continue  his  account  of  the  campaign  in  Ken- 
tucky, which  closes  with  the  Battle  of  Perryville. 

John  Duncan  will  shortly  have  ready  for  publication  a  paper  on  stock-raising  in  Kentucky 
under  the  title,  "Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  in  Kentucky;  a  Study  of  the  Most  Valuable  Kinds  in  their  Best 


Prof.  Charles  Foster  Smith  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  an  article  on  "  Southern  Dialect  in 
Life  and  Literature.'" 

Paul  H.  Hayne  will  continue  his  articles  on  Clwrleston,  and  the  article  in  the  October  issue 
will  be  accompanied  by  portraits  of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Hugh  Legare,  and  Robert  Y. 
Hayne. 

An  article  descriptive  of  life  in  Kentucky  before  the  war,  entitled  "  Our  Folks,"  will  appear  in 
October.  It  will  give  a  true  picture  of  the  days  of  slavery,  representing  faithfully  its  lights  and 
shadows,  and  will  have  a  deep  interest  for  all  who  care  to  understand  this  peculiar  institution  as  it 
existed  in  the  Border  States. 

In  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  October  will  appear  a  sketch  of  pioneer  life  in  Kentucky  entitled, 
"A  Useful  Hero,"  in  which  is  described  some  of  the  adventures  of  James  Ray.  It  will  be  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  of  "  Harrodsburg,"  "  Site  of  the  Old  Fort,"  and  "  The  Oldest  Graveyard  in  Ken- 
tucky" 

In  an  early  number  will  appear  some  articles  illustrating  the  reconstruction  era  in  the  South. 

Col.  R.  M.  Kelly  is  preparing  for  an  early  issue  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  a  sketch  of  John- 
Williamson,  whose  ''Ferns  of  Kentucky"  and  "  Fern  Etchings"  attracted  such  attention  a  few  years 
ago.  Mr.  Williamson  died  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  successful  career,  and  the  story  of  his  life  i.» 
peculiarly  interesting. 

Gen.  Alpheus  Baker  has  prepared  for  early  publication  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  an  historical 
paper  of  unusual  interest.  It  relates  to  the  conquest  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  contains  an  account 
of  execution,  by  Gen.  Jackson,  of  Ambrister,  against  whom  Henry  Clay  thundered  in  the  Senate. 
The  story  of  the  efforts  of  the  daughter  of  the  Creek  King,  Hillishajo,  to  save  his  life,  makes  a  part 
of  the  narrative. 

TERMS— 20  cents  a  number.  $2.00  a  year  in  advance.  With  a  club  of  four  [$8.00]  an  extra 
copv  will  be  sent.  Sample  copies  or  back  numbers  can  only  be  furnished  at  the  regular  price,  20 
cents  each.    Send  post-office  money  order  or  registered  letter.  Address 


Types." 


B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 


Publishers  Southern  Bivouac, 


LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


f 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


Examinations  in  regard  to  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions  free  of 
charge,  and  no  charge  made  unless 
a  Patent  is  obtained.    Send  for  Circulars. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


PATENTS 


S5Q.  REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  GRAIN  FAN 
of  same  size  that  can  clean  and  bag 
as  much  Grain  or  Seed  in  one  day 
as  our  Patent  MONARCH  Gralp 
and  Seed  Separator  and  Bagger, 
or  our  Improved  Warehouse  Hill 
with  Equalizer  which  we  offer  cheap. 
Circulars  and  Price  List  mailed  free. 


NEWARK  MACHINE  CO., 

Mention  Southern  Biviouac. 


COLUMBUS,  o. 


J.  H.  RATTERMANN,  Pres't.     FRED  BUSSE,  Sec'y  and  Treaa. 
F.  G.  DUERR,  Vice-Pree't. 

THE  U.S. VARNISH  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

258  and  260  Colerain  Avenue. 

LARGEST  VARNISH  FACTORY  in  the  WEST. 

CHICAGO  BRANCH,  47  State  Street. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


1837. 


NOVELTY  WORKS. 


1885. 


JAMES  MURRAY  &  SON, 

Machinists  and  Millwrights 

Engines  and  Boilers,  Mills  of  all  kinds,  Marine  Rail- 
ways, &c.  Improved  Clay  Tempering:  Machinery, 
Steam  or  Horse  Power.  Phosphate  Machinery,  Crush- 
ers, Rollers,  Mixers,  &c,  &c. 


40, 


42    &c  44  YOZRZKI  STEEET. 
NEAR  LIGHT,  BALTIMORE. 


i»m-  Repairing:  of  all  Kinds  Promptly  Done."*« 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac.  


GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH. 

This  preparation,  free  from  all  objectionable  qualities,  will, 
after  a  few  applications,  turn  the  hair  that  Golden  Color  or  Sun- 
ny Hue  so  universally  sought  after  and  admired.  The  best  in 
the  world.  81  per  bottle ;  six  for  $5.  R.  T.  BELLCH AM- 
BERS, Importer  of  Fine  Human  Hair  Goods,  317  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York.  Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


TO  EMBROIDER  CRAZY  QUILTS 

Get  Brainerd  &  Armstrong's  factory  ends,  called  Waste  Em- 
broidery. 40  cents  will  buy  one  ounce,  which  would  cost  one 
dollar  in  Skeins.  All  good  silk  and  beautiful  colors.  Designs 
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WOODLANDS. 


IN  the  midsummer  of  the  year  1847 1  chanced 
to  be  one  of  a  large  audience  assembled  in 
the  Charleston  theater. 

It  was  the  period  of  our  war  with  Mexico, 
and  the  whole  country  was  agitated  and  unset- 
tled. For  what  special  purpose  this  meeting 
had  been  summoned  I  can  not  now  remember. 
The  stage,  I  know,  was  crowded  with  local 
celebrities,  noted  editors,  politicians,  and  law- 
yers, together  with  a  few  distinguished  pub- 
licists and  legislators  from  other  Southern 
States.  There  was  the  usual  flow  of  feeling 
sacred  to  these  occasions  through  every  variety 
of  mental  spout.  When  the  last  orator,  having 
pumped  up  and  set  afloat  some  magnificent  plat- 
itude about  the  American  eagle  screaming  over 
the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,  he  seemed  to  be 
so  overpowered  by  his  own  elocution  that  he 
Vol.  I.— 17. 


stammered,  paused,  convulsively  recovered  him- 
self for  a  moment,  and  then  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  before  taking  the  advice,  loudly  uttered, 
by  some  free  citizen,  "  Sit  down,  old  boy !  don't 
you  know  that  you  are  '  played  out '?  " 

A  curious  hush  followed,  and  some  persons 
had  risen  as  if  to  depart,  when  there  was  a  cry, 
at  first  somewhat  faint,  but  rapidly  taken  up, 
until  it  became  earnest,  even  vociferous,  for 
Simms,  Gilmore  Simms!  I  felt  a  thrill  of  ex- 
citement and  delighted  expectation,  for  like 
most  lads  of  any  fancy  or  taste  for  reading  I 
reverenced  literary  genius,  and  having  already 
been  fascinated  by  some  of  Simms'  novels,  I 
had  long  desired  to  see  the  author.  He  now 
came  forward  with  a  slow,  stately  step,  under 
the  full  blaze  of  the  chandeliers,  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  tall,  vigorous,  and  symmetri- 
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cally  formed.  His  head  was  a  noble  one,  with 
a  conspicuously  high  forehead,  finely  developed 
in  the  regions  of  ideality,  and  set  upon  broad 
shoulders  in  haughty,  leonine  grace. 

Under  strangely  mobile  eyebrows  flashed  a 
pair  of  bluish-gray  eyes,  keen  and  bright  as 
steel.  His  mouth,  slightly  prominent,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  lip,  was  a  wonderfully  firm 
mouth,  only  less  determined,  in  fact,  than  the 
massive  jaw  and  chin  which  might  have  been 
molded  out  of  iron. 

An  impressive  personalty,  likely  to  catch 
and  hold  one's  observation  any  where,  he 
paused  near  the  footlights,  rapidly  glanced 
about  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  began  his 
speech  with  a  bold,  startling  paradox. 

Every  body's  attention  was  sharply  arrested, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  address  as  closely  re- 
tained. 

An  extraordinary  speaker,  certainly.  For 
some  time  his  manner  was  measured  and  de- 
liberate; but  once  plunged  in  medias  res  he 
became  passionately  eager.  His  gesticulation 
was  frequent,  unrestrained,  now  and  then  al- 
most grotesquely  emphatic.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect,  he  resembled  an  orator  of  some  one  of 
the  Latin  races,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese. 
For  an  Anglo-Norman,  or  even  an  Anglo- 
Celt,  he  might  have  been  considered  theatrical. 

Really,  it  was  not  so.  This  manner  was 
rightly  his  own,  being  the  outward,  unpremed- 
itated expression  of  a  fervent  temperament,  of 
hot,  honest  blood,  and  a  buoyant,  indomitable 
nature,  which  sustained  him  subsequently  un- 
der trials  of  no  common  power  and  persistent 
bitterness. 

His  peroration  I  vividly  recall.  It  was  a 
scathing  rebuke  of  the  selfish,  time-serving  pol- 
iticians and  influential  leaders  of  the  press 
who  sacrificed  to  personal  and  party  ends  the 
interests  of  their  people  and  the  dignity  of  their 
country. 

I  would  it  were  possible  to  recover  and  re- 
produce those  fiery  words,  and  to  launch  them, 
like  a  thunderbolt,  at  the  miserable,  dwarfed 
Machiavellis  of  to-day,  to  whom  consistency 
is  an  abstraction  and  honor  but  an  antiquated 
myth ! 

About  four  years  after  this  period  I  formed 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Simms.  This 
acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship;  a  friend- 
ship which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — to  the 
time,  in  truth,  of  his  death — was  never  shad- 
owed by  a  cloud  of  misconception  or  of  cold- 
ness. 

As  to  the  last  he  was  full  of  ardent  feeling, 


it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  gath- 
ered around  him,  through  the  forces  of  sympa- 
thy and  genius,  a  number  of  ambitious  young 
men,  who  enjoyed  his  conversation,  deferred 
to  his  judgment,  and  regarded  him  in  literary 
matters  as  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend! 

With  us  he  could  unbend,  could  dispense 
with  conventional  restraints,  which  he  detested, 
and  be  as  untrammeled  socially  as  intellect- 
ually. 

A  sort  of  informal  club  was  instituted,  of 
which  he  was  made  president.  Often  during 
the  summer  months,  when  he  resided  in  the 
city,  we  met  at  each  other's  houses,  and  after 
discussing  a  vast  variety  of  topics  would  close 
the  evening  with  a  petite  souper,  which  no  man 
enjoyed  more,  within  reasonable  bounds,  than 
the  creator  of  the  philosophical  "  Porgy."* 

Then  it  was,  with  a  bowl  of  punch  before 
him,  brewed  after  the  old  Carolina  fashion,  in 
due  proportions  of  "the  strong,  sweet,  and 
sour,"  that  Simms  shone  in  his  lighter  moods. 
Of  wit,  that  bright,  keen,  rapier-like  faculty, 
which  too  frequently  wounds  while  it  flashes, 
he  possessed,  in  my  opinion,  but  little;  yet  his 
humor— bold,  bluff,  and  masculine  — with  a 
touch  of  satirical  inuendo  and  sly  sarcasm,  was 
genuine  and  irrepressible. 

Pew  men  have  ever  comprehended  human 
nature  more  thoroughly,  and  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  caricaturing  its  weaknesses,  although 
there  was  never  a  drop  of  venom  in  his  heart. 

Simms,  too,  was  somewhat  of  a  mimic,  had 
an  odd  kind  of  histrionic  ability,  and  could, 
therefore,  give  effect  to  many  a  story  which 
per  se  may  not  have  seemed  remarkable.  As 
to  his  store  of  anecdotes,  historical,  traditional, 
and  social,  "their  name  was  legion." 

One  or  two  of  the  brief,  gossipy  sort  may 
possibly  amuse  my  readers. 

Among  Simms'  Charleston  acquaintances 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  as  famous  for  ec- 
centricity as  learning.  He  possessed  a  dry, 
pungent  wit,  made  ten  times  more  efficient  by 
his  shrill,  sharp,  penetrating  voice. 

"  Now,"  began  Simms,  "  you  must  know  that 

lawyer  F  ,  with  some  of  his  professional 

companions,  occasionally  accompanied  the 
judge  upon  his  circuit  in  the  direction  of  the 
venerable  town  of  Beaufort.  They  always 
turned  in  for  refreshment  at  a  lonely  tavern 


*"  Porgy  "  figures  in  three  or  four  of  Simms'  Revo- 
lutionary stories.  Like  ''Falstaff*,''  he  is  a  man  of 
prodigious  physique  and  tremendous  appetite  ;  also  of 
considerable  humor.  But,  unlike  Falstaff*,  he  is  "  as 
brave  as  Julius  Cousar !" 
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on  the  roadside,  kept  by  a  Scotch  woman  of 
the  "Meg  Dods"  order,  a  canny  widow  "  frae 
Glaseow,"  whose  name  was  Elsie  McDermott. 

Elsie,  having  had  for  years  a  monopoly  in 
her  peculiar  trade,  tyrannized  over  her  custom- 
ers unscrupulously. 

She  respected  nobody;  would  hurry  for  no- 
body. "  What  for  should  I  fash  mysel',"  she 
would  say,  "are  we  not  ane  and  a'  puir  mees- 
erable  sinners  in  this  feeckle,  fashions  warld, 
and  thankfu'  should  we  be  for  sma'  favors, 
whether  at  morn  or  gloamin'!  'Bide  a  wee 
(to  her  guests),  'bide  a  wee,  and  maybe  ye'll 
get  mair  than  ye  deserve!" 


Once,  Lawyer  F  ,  as  usual,  with  half  a 

dozen  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  a  judge 
of  portentous  proportions  and  corresponding 
appetite,  stopped  at  the  widow's  for  dinner. 

The  party  was  exceedingly  tired  and  hungry, 
and  after  due  ablutions  in  the  porch,  desired 
eagerly  to  discuss  what  old  Dugald  Dalgetty 
would  have  called  their  "  'vivers."  They  were 
forced,  however,  to  wait  upon  the  landlady's 
pleasure  for  upward  of  an  hour;  and  when 
summoned  at  length  to  the  meal,  found  that  it 
consisted  of  but  coarse  and  scanty  "  commons. " 

At  the  head  of  the  table  smoked  a  shoulder 
of  unsavory  mutton,  at  the  foot  ostentatiously 
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trussed  up  in  a  broken  dish  of  blue  delf  was  a 
suspicious  -  looking  fowl,  large,  but  gaunt, 
skinny,  and  skeleton-like. 

Discontentedly  the   gentlemen  took  their 

seats;  and  the  duty  devolved  on  Lawyer  F  

of  carving  the  anomalous  fowl. 

No  skilled  swordsman  in  the  time  of  Luigi 
Lombardini,  the  great  Venetian  master  of 
fence,  could  have  wielded  his  rapier  more 
skillfully  than  our  lawyer  had  learned  to  wield 
his  carving  -  knife.  There  was  generally  a 
rhythmic  grace  in  his  movements,  as  if  he  per- 
formed the  various  delicate  operations  of  dis- 
section as  the  Roman  "Carptar"  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  to  the  sound  of  music.  But  on 
this  occasion  no  opportunity  for  display  was 
granted  him.  He  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  disjoint  a  stone. 

Slightly  ruffled,  he  commanded  the  servant 
wench  to  call  her  mistress.  She  came  with 
suspicious  suddenness,  her  eyes  blazing  and 
arms  akimbo. 

"  And  what  for,"  she  cried,  addressing  the 
lawyer  in  particular,  "  what  for  do  ye  ca'  me 
noo';  do  ye  think  I  dinna  ken  you,  ye  reiven', 
skirling,  clishmaclavering  auld  chield?  May 
the  de'il  flee  awa'  wi'  you  the  day,  and  droun 
you  in  his  ain  filthy  'reek !" 

More  amused  than  angry,  the  lawyer  never- 
theless assumed  a  solemn,  judicial  air: 

"Elsie  McDermott,"  said  he,  "it  ill  becomes 
you  in  your  present  fearful  position  before  the 
outraged  majesty  of  heavenly,  no  less  than 
earthly  law  " — here  he  pointed  at  the  fat  judge, 
who  sat  impatiently  twiddling  his  thumbs  in 
front  of  the  unsavory  mutton—"  it  ill  becomes 
you,  I  say,  to  adopt  a  tone  and  manner  thus 
defiant,  insulting,  and  revolutionary. 

"  You  are  evidently  blind  to  the  precipice  on 
the  verge  of  which  you  stand.  Miserable 
woman !  we  have  long  suspected  your  diaboli- 
cal practices,  and  now  we  know  them.  You 
are  the  express  image,  the  absolute  counterfeit 
presentment  of  that  Jean  McDermott  (I  have 
her  likeness  at  home)  who,  in  Knox's  time, 
was  executed  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland, 
for  improper  association  with  the  devil. 

"  You  have  inherited  alike  her  spirit  and  her 
arts.  If  ever  there  was  a  witch  on  earth,  she 
stands  at  this  moment  in  your  shoes." 

"  Meeroy  upon  us!"  ejaculated  Elsie,  for  once 
overwhelmed. 

"  Mercy !  how  dare  you  expect  mercy,  with- 
out, at  all  events,  a  full  and  free  confession? 
Wretch  I  only  look  at  this  abominable  Thing 
you  have  offered  to  Christian  palates!  This 


rooster  lived,  strutted,  and  died  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

"  By  some  vile  charm  you  have  managed  to 
revivify  the  bones,  to  partly  cover  them  with 
flesh,  and  to  subject  the  creature,  no  doubt,  to 
a  second  decapitation  and  a  second  revolution 
on  the  spit,  which  proves  what  a  powerful  and 
abominable  witch  you  really  are. 

"Horrible!  to  think  that  this  carcass  may 
once  have  been  devoured  by  some  base  unbe- 
liever; by  Judas  Iscariot,  perhaps,  just  before 
he  was  hanged ! 

"And  now,  faugh !  there 's  a  grave-like  blue- 
ness  in  the  meat,  and  the  toughness  of  ages  in 
the  joints.    Confess,  woman !  confess! 

"  Is  not  this  the  veritable  cock  which  crew 
when  Peter  denied  his  Lord?" 

You  ought  to  have  heard  the  excruciating 
falsetto  with  which  these  final  words  were  car- 
ried home  to  the  risibles  of  the  company. 

After  a  pause,  Simms  would  resume  the  con- 
versation by  inquiring  whether  we  had  ever 
heard  of  "The  Major." 

"No;  whom  do  you  mean?" 

"  Well,  as  the  man  is  dead,  I'll  not  mention 
his  real  name.  Let  us  be  content  to  know  him 
simply  as  'The  Major'." 

"  He  was,  in  some  respects,  a  typical  charac- 
ter. Born  of  humble  parentage,  in  the  poorest, 
least  enlightened  part  of  the  State,  he  educated 
himself,  and,  through  his  shrewdness  and  en- 
ergy, mastered  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice.  In  the  course  of  time  he  succeeded, 
quite  as  much  by  self-assertion  as  cleverness 
or  industry,  married  the  wealthy  widow  of  a 
butcher,  and  became  the  Sir  Oracle  of  his 
native  village. 

"A  more  tremendous  personage  I  have  sel- 
dom met.  In  support  of  an  opinion  once  ven- 
tured in  his  presence,  I  quoted  Shakespeare. 
'  Shakespeare  be  d — d,'  he  shouted,  '  you  call 
him  a  poet,  I  call  him  a  sheep-steal er![ 

"When  about  sixty-five  the  Major  determined 
to  travel  and  see  the  world;  his  chief  motive 
being,  I  feel  convinced,  the  amiable  one  of  giv- 
ing the  world  at  last  an  opportunity  of  rightly 
honoring  a  great  genius,  like  himself. 

"  He  went  to  New  York,  where,  upon  a  sti- 
fling July  morning,  I  chanced  to  encounter  him, 
booming,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  along  the 
shady  side  of  Broadway. 

"  He  seemed  bigger  and  burlier  than  ever,  and 
was  stunningly  attired,  but  there  was  a  black 
frown  upon  his  brow  and  offended  dignity  in 
his  whole  aspect. 
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'"Why,  Major,'  said  I,  honestly  surprised. 
'  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here  !' 

" '  Why  not,  sir,  why  not ;  I  presume ' — scorn- 
fully— '  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  here 
as  you,  or  any  other  man.' 

"'Oh,  certainly;  but,  Major,  I  must  say  that 
you  are  not  looking  particularly  well  or  cheer- 
ful.   What's  the  matter?' 

" '  Matter !' — with  a  burst  of  irritation — '  mat- 
ter enough  and  to  spare.  Now,  just  listen  to 
me.  You  may  find  what  I  say  hard  to  believe, 
but  it's  the  Lord's  truth,  even  if  it  be  the  dev- 
il's doings.  Sir!' — impressively — 'I've  been  in 
this  town  for  ten  days  and  more — registered  at 
a  first-class  hotel,  had  my  arrival  noticed  in  all 
the  leading  journals — been  promenading  this 
blasted  Broadway  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
but  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this  God- 
forsaken hole  has  had  the  common  decency  to 
even  drop  me  a  card!  And  yet' — clutching  my 
shoulder  and  speaking  with  slow  emphasis — 
"■you  know,  none  better,  sir — that — I — am — all 
h-11 — upon — Pea  Ridge!'" 

Simms  was  born  in  Charleston,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1806,  inheriting  from  his  father  the 
warm  Irish  with  a  dash  of  Scotch  blood,  and 
from  his  mother — one  of  the  Carolina  Single- 
ton's— a  pure  English  "strain."  The  latter 
died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  the  former* 
removed  to  the  West,  whither  he  seems  to  have 
desired,  at  a  later  period,  that  his  son  should 
follow  him.  "Had  I  done  so,"  Simms  used  to 
say,  "  I  would  have  made  my  fortune." 

"How?"  I  inquired. 

"  By  the  law,  to  be  sure  !  With  due  resolu- 
tion I  could  have  overcome  my  native  goodness 
and  bashfulness  sufficiently  to  succeed  in  what 
old  Mclntyre,  of  Inchkeith  (after  the  decision 
of  an  important  case  against  him),  was  pleased 
to  call  'the  devil's  trade.'" 

Simms  pere  was  evidently  a  man  of  clever- 
ness, and  even  of  some  literary  taste.  At  all 
events,  he  could  compose  a  tolerably  neat  epi- 
gram, as  witness  the  following,  suggested  by  a 
rumor  that  "Old  Hickory  was  dead": 

"Jackson  is  dead  !"  cries  noisy  Fame; 

The  bard  replies,  "  That  can  not  be ; 
Jackson  and  Glory  are  the  same, 

Both  born  to  immortality  /' ' 


*"  The  elder  Simms,  having  failed  in  Charleston  as 
a  merchant,  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  held  a 
commission  in  Coffee's  celebrated  brigade  of  mounted 
men,  commanded  by  Jackson  in  the  war  against  the 
Creek  and  Seminole  Indians."— Duyckinck's  Cyclope- 
dia of  American  Literature. 

Young  Simms,  when  between  eighteen  and  nine- 
teen, traveled  extensively  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 


Apropos,  he  (the  elder  Simms)  must  have 
been  an  ardent  Whig  during  the  old  Revolu- 
tion, since  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  forty  citi- 
zens of  Charleston  selected  as  hostages  and 
placed  on  board  that  floating  hell,  a  British 
prison-ship. 

The  care  of  the  future  novelist  and  poet  dur- 
ing his  boyhood  and  youth  was  undertaken  by 
his  maternal  grandmother.  She  was  a  vigor- 
ous, lively,  shrewd  old  lady,  loaded  to  the  very 
muzzle  of  her  mind  with  anecdotes,  narratives, 
and  social  gossip,  particularly  touching  the 
war  with  England  and  the  various  episodes, 
tragical  and  humorous,  associated  with  the 
British  invasion  of  the  Carolinas.  She  fired 
her  grandson's  patriotism,  and  so  molded  his 
fancies  and  imagination  at  a  plastic  period  of 
life,  that  when  he  subsequently  became  an  au- 
thor we  can  plainly  observe  the  effect  of  this 
early  training  in  much  that  he  wrote;  his  phi- 
losophy of  government,  for  example,  a  distrust 
of  monarchies  (even  moderate  monarchy), 
somewhat  extreme  and,  as  I  thought  then  and 
am  certain  now,  a  faith  quite  as  extreme  in  the 
possible  perfection  of  Republics. 

Had  he  lived  in  France  during  the  latter  sec- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  would  have 
joined  the  liberal  side,  and  been  prepared  to 
answer  the  Marquis  Labouchcher's  quatrain, 
"  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei,"  in  much  the  same  spirit 
and  language  one  finds  embodied  in  Bonnet's 
pungent  epigram.* 

Seneca's  motto  of  "  Nos  populo  damus"  he 
decidedly  repudiated,  however,  in  his  later  and 
wiser  years. 

No  sooner  had  he  learned  to  read  than  young 
Simms  became  an  omnivorous  devourer  of 
books.  Of  course  he  had  his  favorites.  "  I 
used  to  glow  and  shiver  in  turn,"  he  said, 
"over  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  Moses' 

-The  pasquinades  and  epigrams  of  revolutionary 
times  would  make  the  livliest  reading.  When  affairs 
in  Paris  became  terribly  lurid,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  "  Many  -  headed  Beast"  would  probably  rule, 
Emile  St.  Quentin  Laboucher,  Marquis  of  Brittany, 
who  afterward  fell  battling  for  king  and  country  in 
La  Vendee,  composed  the  following  lines : 

"  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei." 

"Oner  on  a  donkey,  heaven's  miraculous  choice 
Wise  speech  bestowed  beyond  the  brute-born  masses 

Now,  is  it  heaven  that  gives  snch  potent  voice. 
Not  to  one  Balaam's  ass,  but  countless  asses?" 

To  which  Jacques  Bonnet,  a  representative  from 
Lyons,  replied  thus: 

"When  man-born  tyrants,  arrogant  as  weak, 

Are  but  vain  Lords  of  sloth  and  base  pretense, 
High  time,  it  seems,  the  veriest  brutes  should  speak, 
And  of  such  farceurs  take  the  precedence  !" 

Both  epigrams  lose  greatly  in  translation. 
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adventures  in  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  threw 
me  into  paroxysms  of  laughter."  The  Muse 
visited  him  at  a  particularly  early  age.  Be- 
tween eight  and  eighteen  he  scribbled  innu- 
merable rhymes;  but  his  first  published  poem 
was  a  "  Monody  on  General  Charles  C.  Pinck- 
ney,"  followed  by  two  thin  volumes  of  "  Early 
Lays."  They  attracted  little  attention.  Mean- 
while he  had  determined  to  study  law. 


WILLIAM  GILMOJRE  SIMMS. 

When  only  twenty — and  of  course  before  his 
admission  to  the  bar — he  married  a  Miss  Anne 
Malcome  Giles,  upon  the  19th  of  October.  1826. 
This,  his  first  wife,  survived  their  union  for 
only  five  years,  leaving  one  child,  a  daughter, 
who  still  lives,  devoted  to  her  father's  memory, 
and  pathetically  jealous  of  his  fame.* 

During  the  period,  probably,  when  Simms 
was  deliberating  between  law  and  literature, 
anxious  to  devote  himself  body  and  soul  to  the 
latter,  yet  conscious  of  the  "res  angusta  domi" 
which  demanded  swift  pecuniary  returns  from 
some  thrifty  business,  the  Nullification  contro- 
versy occurred  in  Charleston,  with  results  I 
have  striven  to  depict  in  a  former  article. 

Simms  belonged  to  the  minority,  and  estab- 
lished, as  both  proprietor  and  editor,  a  Union 
journal  called  "Thr  City  Gazette."  He  con- 
ducted it  with  great  earnestness  and  ability, 
but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  failed. 
What  was  worse,  this  failure  involved  the  loss 

""•'Mrs.  A.  S.  Roach,  of  Charleston. 


of  the  few  thousands  constituting  his  modest 
patrimony. 

In  no  way  discouraged,  he  came  to  an  unal- 
terable decision  as  to  his  future  course.  Pity- 
ing acquaintances  shrugged  their  shoulders  sig- 
nificantly when  they  found  that  the  infatuated 
youth  had  resolved  to  starve  as  an  author! 

Could  these  wiseacres  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  years  to  come,  they  might  have  exclaim- 
ed, "  Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  young 
fellow  had  so  much  in  him?  To  succeed  as  a 
'professional  writer!'  Yes,  and  disturb  so 
many  of  us  old  'Dons'  on  our  thrones  of  local 
renown  !  Wonderful ! !  "  Then  would  they 
have  qualified  their  unwilling  admiration,  and, 
thinking  of  themselves  and  their  deserts,  mur- 
mured mournfully  with  Plautus,  "Sdepe  summa 
ingenia  in  occulto  latent!" 

That  Simms  was  essentially  a  poet,  that  he 
possessed  force,  feeling,  imagination,  an  active 
fancy,  and  a  not  unmusical  ear,  I  hold  to  be 
unquestionable,  but  his  prodigious  faculty  of 
verse-making,  amounting  to  improvisation,  led 
to  great  diffuseness,  and  a  fatal  neglect  of  the 
"  labor  limae." 

His  fecundity  reminds  one  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
He  must  have  published  from  eight  to  ten  vol- 
umes of  verse,  and  if  his  fugitive  pieces  were 
collected  they  would  make,  I  verily  believe,  as 
many  volumes  more! 

In  his  longer  poems  we  often  meet  with  sug- 
gestive lines  and  passages  of  undeniable  orig- 
inality and  beauty — but  the  lack  of  uniform 
artistic  excellence  is  but  too  obvious. 

The  same  defect  is  apparent  in  his  best  mis- 
cellaneous rhymes,  though  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent.*' 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Simms'  first 
prose  tale,  "Martin  Faber"  (published  by  the 
Harpers),  is  composed  in  a  style  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  which  subsequently  gained  him  so 
wide  a  reputation.  This  story  is  subjective, 
metaphysical,  a  study  of  the  human  soul  under 
certain  morbid  conditions.  Years  after  he  suc- 
cessfully illustrated  the  same  peculiar  vein  by 
the  production  of  "  Carl  Werner,"  "  Confes- 
sions of  a  Blind  Heart,"  and  "Castle  Dismal."' 

That  day,  however,  in  1835,  which  witnessed 
the  publication  of  "The  Partisan,"  might  well, 

*In  his  tragedy  of  "Norman  Maurice"  there  are  ef- 
fective situations,  but  rather  from  the  melo-dramatic 
than  the  true  dramatic  stand-point,  and  indeed  the 
whole  conception,  me judice,  was  a  mistake! 
"  Great  thoughts  in  crude,  inadequate  verse  set  forth 
Lose„half  their  prcciousness,  and  ever  must— 
Unless  the  diamond  with  its  own  rich  dust 
Be  burnished,  few  can  guess  the  diamond's  worth." 
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after  the  Roman  fashion,  have  been  marked  by 
the  author  with  "a  white  stone." 

He  had  discovered  the  true  "open  sesame" 
to  practical  success,  no  less  than  fame.  The 
fertile  field  of  Revolutionary  history  and  le- 
gend in  the  Southern  States  was  then  verita- 
ble virgin  soil,  and  he  proceeded  to  cultivate  it 
with  singular  vigor  and  perseverance. 

"  The  Partisan"  attracted  a  host  of  readers, 
and  was  generally  received  with  favor. 

Edgar  Poe,  conducting  The  Southern  Liter- 
ary Messenger,  devoted  Jive  columns  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  merits,  and  de-merits !  Of  course, 
in  vindication  of  his  peculiar  critical  theory, 
he  dwelt  most  upon  the  latter.  But  he  pro- 
nounces the  tale,  despite  some  serious  errors, 
one  of  unusual  excellence.  His  decision  has 
never  been  reversed. 

"  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  work,"  says 
Simms,  "more  broadly  and  deeply  than  I 
should  have  done  had  I  purposed  merely  a 
single  story.    I  designed  a  trilogy." 

The  "  trilogy "  is  completed  by  "  Melli- 
champe  "  and  "  Katharine  Walton,"  both  spir- 
ited and  dramatic  narratives. 

"Katharine  Walton"  is  the  only  historical 
romance  in  existence  which  gives  us  pictures, 
at  once  truthful  and  vivid,  of  Charleston  and 
her  people  under  the  direct  rule  of  her  British 
captors. 

The  social  life  of  the  city,  the  plots  and 
counter -plots,  the  distinguished  personages, 
Whig  and  Tory,  are  graphically  presented. 

The  book  is  thronged  with  entertaining  epi- 
sodes. One  refers  to  an  escapade  of  that  noto- 
rious English  officer,  "  Mad  Archie  Campbell," 
who,  in  order  to  win  a  bet  which  he  had  impu- 
dently made  with  the  colonel  of  his  regiment, 
forced  Paulina  Phelps,  a  Tory  beauty  of  the 
town,  to  marry  him !  When  the  parson  was  told 
by  the  young  lady  that  she  had  been  deceived 
by  Campbell,  who  had  merely  proposed  to  ac- 
company her  upon  an  afternoon  drive  "up  the 
Path,"*  that  no  engagement  existed  between 
them,  and  she  must  place  herself  under  his 
Reverence's  protection,  Archie  Campbell  delib- 
erately drew  a  pistol  and  overawed  them  both. 
The  ceremony  was  performed,  under  protest, 
in  the  solitary  country  parsonage,  and  "  Mad 

*"  Up  the  Path."  Such  was  the  name  of  a  famous 
drive,  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  A  magnificent  avenue 
of  live-oaks,  concerning  which  old  John  Archdale, 
Quaker  Governor  of  the  Province  for  a  season,  and 
one  of  the  Lords'  proprietors,  enthusiastically  affirmed 
that  it  was  such  as  no  Prince  in  Europe  could  boast 
of  possessing. 


Archie,"  through  his  unparalleled  audacity, 
won  fifty  guineas  (the  amount  of  the  bet)  and 

a  pretty  wife  well  endowed  besides   A 

few  months  after  his  honey-moon,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  he  behaved 
so  insubordinately  that  one  of  the  guards  shot 
him  down.  Paulina,  report  says,  was  easily 
comforted ! 

Invaluable  are  the  portraits  Simms  has 
given  us  of  Revolutionary  celebrities,  Amer- 
ican and  English,  of  Marion,  Sumter,  Gates, 
Cornwallis,  and  Tarleton. 

He  enlarged  subsequently  the  series  of  his 
romances  »by  the  production  of  "The  Scout," 
"Woodcraft,"  "The  Foragers,"  and  "  Eutaw." 
The  last  was  written  in  1852. 

I  was  then  associate  editor  of  The  Southern 
Literary  Gazette — a  Charleston  hebdomadal — 
in  the  ample  supplement  to  which  "Eutaw" 
appeared  through  installments  of  from  three  to 
four  chapters  weekly. 

It  attracted  little  notice  at  the  time,  but 
upon  its  republication  in  book  form  was  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  of  the  brilliant  col- 
lection. 

There  exists  still  another  class  of  Simms' 
novels,  his  border  tales  of  "Guy  Rivers," 
"  Richard  Hardis,"  "  Charlemont,"  "  Helen  Hal- 
sey,"  and  "  Beauchampe." 

They  are  inferior  to  his  historical  fictions 
excepting,  perhaps,  "  Beauchampe,"  which, 
founded  upon  a  famous  Kentucky  tragedy, 
displays  a  great  deal  of  rude  and  lurid  power. 

Of  his  Colonial  tales  "  The  Yemassee  "  and 
"The  Cassique  of  Kiawah"  (one  written  nearly 
at  the  beginning,  the  other  as  nearly  at  the  end 
of  his  career),  are  conspicuously  the  ablest. 
Another  work  (the  precise  date  of  its  publica- 
tion I  can  not  discover)  entitled  "  Vasconselos," 
and  originally  issued  under  the  inexpressive 
nom  de  jrtume  of  "Frank  Cooper,"  occupies  a 
position  by  itself,  and  is  remarkable  as  exem- 
plifying many  of  the  author's  noblest  and  some 
of  his  worst  qualities  as  a  romancer. 

The  chief  fault  is  the  revolting  incident 
upon  which  the  plot  turns;  but  there  is  so 
much  of  picturesqueness,  animation,  and  dra- 
matic charm  in  the  narrative,  founded  upon 
De  Soto's  Floridian  expedition,  that  really  we 
have  no  disposition  to  be  nicely  critical. 

Of  Simms'  miscellaneous  stories,  of  his  his- 
tories, biographies,  political  pamphlets,  literary 
reviews  and  essays,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that 
they  would  constitute  a  moderate-sized  library. 

Bulwer  Lytton  has  remarked  that  in  esti- 
mating the  position  of  authors  of  acknowledged 
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talents,  not  only  the  quality,  but  the  quantity 
of  their  writings  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Accept  this  as  a  proper  rule  of  artistic  judg- 
ment, and  apply  it  to  Simms.  The  result 
would  be  vastly  in  his  favor. 

Of  the  frequent  European  acknowledgments 
of  his  genius,  the  latest  occurs  in  a  trenchant 
article  upon  "American  Novels,"  in  "  The  Lon- 
don Quarterly"  for  January,  1883: 

"A  writer,"  says  the  reviewer,  "who  pro- 
duced numerous  powerful  sketches  of  genuine 
American  incidents  was  William  Gilmore 
Simms.  His  tales  are  much  better  worth  read- 
ing than  many  of  the  novels  which  have  made 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  inferior  authors. 

"  They  have  per?nanent  value  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  describe  the  South  in  a  revo- 
lutionary epoch  The  name  of  so  meri- 
torious a  novelist  can  not  be  forgotten  by  his 
countrymen.  His  fame  is  likely  to  increase  as 
time  goes  on ! " 

Just  here  I  pause  to  comment  upon  the  im- 
mense change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
taste  of  novel  readers.  Tens  of  thousands  now 
believe  that  there  is  but  one  Divinity,  or  potent 
inspirer  of  art  in  fiction,  and  that  Mr.  Henry 
James  is  his  Prophet.  This  deity  is  "^Esthetic 
Realism" — this  art  should  have  for  its  motto 
the  Knife-Grinder's  exclamation,  "Story!  God 
bless  your  honor,  I  have  none  to  tell ! " 

Instead  of  a  plot,  more  or  less  elaborate,  ob- 
jective characterization,  and  dramatic  action, 
the  one  thing  needful  is — style ! 

Some  philosophic  Frenchman  has  said  that 
"the  style  is  the  man."  We  now  know,  that 
"  the  style  is  also  the  author." 

Listen,  ami  lecteur,  to  Mr.  Howells'  revela- 
tion to  a  grateful  world  touching  his  idolized 
James,  at  whose  feet  he  prostrated  himself 
years  ago,  and  where,  "  crouched  upon  the  mar- 
row-bones of  his  soul  "  (Fanny  Fern,  I  thank 
thee  for  that  phrase!),  he  has  remained  ever 
since  in  the  most  pathetic  posture  of  oriental 
and  ecstatic  devotion.  Listen  !  "  The  style  of 
Mr.  James  is  upon  the  whole  better  than  that 
of  any  other  novelist  whatsoever!"  There  is 
in  these  impressive  words  (style  being  every 
thing)  a  grave,  solemn  finality,  almost  monu- 
mental. 

Hear,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the  same  critic 
has  to  say  of  the  author  of  "Ivanhoe." 

With  an  air  of  hesitating  reluctance,  of  lan- 
guid supercilious  concession,  infinitely  absurd, 
Mr.  Howells  remarks,  that  "he  supposes" — oh, 
ye  Dii  Majores!  "  he  supposes  that  Walter  Scott 
must  have  been  a  man  of  genius." 


Amazing  condescension ! 

But  would  il  Maestro,  James,  altogether  ap- 
prove of  even  so  much  complaisance  as  this? 
Meanwhile,  we  can  readily  fancy  the  disgust  of 
these  gentlemen  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
names  of  such  uncivilized  antiques  as  Simms 
and  Cooper. 

Imagine  them  conversing. 

James.  What  imbeciles,  my  friend,  were  the 
readers  and  critics  of  a  few  years  ago !  Here 
is  that  insanely  overrated  creature,  Edgar  Poe 
— admiration  for  whose'  works,  by  the  way, 
implies  the  most  inferior  culture  on  the  part 
of  the  admirer* — praising,  in  his  "Literati," 
such  a  barbarian  as  William  Gilmore  Simms; 
and  showing,  if  possible,  an  even  more  blinded 
and  pitiable  partiality  for  Fenimore  Cooper! 

Hoivells.    Revolting ! 

James.  An  antediluvian  aunt  of  mine  ad- 
vised me  when  I  was  a  boy  (I've  always 
thought  she  took  a  mean  advantage  of  trusting 
infancy)  to  read  Cooper — he  was  so  American ! 
I  tried  to  oblige  her,  but  am  proud  to  say  that 
my  nascent  artistic  instincts  revolted  even  then 
against  such  abominable  stuff!  Think  of  an 
author  whose  favorite  hero  is  a  filthy  old  trap- 
per, with  the  nom  de  nique  of  "  Leatherstock- 
ing,"  and  the  actual  name — mon  Dieu,  mon 
ami  ! — of  "  Bumppo !  Natty  Bumppo  !  " 

Howells.  Inconceivable  !  But  as  to  Simms 
now,  I'm  rather  at  a  loss.  Where  did  he 
live?  and  [earnestly)  what  did  he  write? 

James.  Oh,  he  lived  in  the  South,  to  be 
sure.  Could  such  a  literary  Goth  have  resided 
any  where  else?  And  he  wrote — let  me  see — 
well,  he  wrote  some  such  thing  as  "  The  Game 
Chicken,"  or  "The  Sucker  of  the  Swamps !"t 

Howells.  "  Good  heavens !  Let  us  retire  to 
Parker's  for  refreshments.    I  feel  faint." 

In  1836,  about  a  year  after  the  publication 
of  "  The  Partisan,"  Simms  married  his  second 
wife,  Miss  Chevilette  Roach,  the  only  child  of 
a  wealthy  planter  of  Barnwell  District,  S.  C. 
Thenceforth  he  resided  at  his  father-in-law's 
plantation  of  "  Woodlands,"  at  least  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  his  summers  being  passed 
in  Charleston,  or  occasionally  at  the  North, 

-Mr.  James,  quietly  confident  "against  a  world  in 
arms,"  is  reported  to  have  used  the  very  words 
quoted  above,  with  special  reference,  I  believe,  to 
Edgar  Poe's  poetry  and  his  criticism. 

fit  is  not  very  long  since  a  Northern  periodical  of 
high  critical  reputation,  in  an  article  upon  "Ameri- 
can Novels,"  dismissed  Simms  with  the  curt  and  ele- 
gantly-expressed observation,  that  he  was  the  writer 
"  of  some  sort  of  '  Border  Beagles  '  "  (! !). 
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with  the  ablest  of  whose  literati  he  became  ac- 
quainted, in  some  cases  intimate.  In  the  sub- 
stantial brick  house  at  "Woodlands,"  I  remem- 
ber particularly  one  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor,  devoted  to  the  author's  use,  his  sanctum 
sanctorum,  whence  all  but  a  few  sympathetic 
friends  were  excluded.  Shelves  rising  from 
floor  to  ceiling  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
books.  Chairs  for  comfort,  not  show,  and  con- 
venient lounges  abounded. 

For  a  whole  morning  have  I  sat  in  that 
pleasant  library,  a  book  before  me,  but  watch- 
ing every  now  and  then  the  tall,  erect  figure 
at  the  desk,  and  the  quick,  steady  passage  for 
hours  of  the  indomitable  pen  across  page  after 


page — a  pen  that  rarely  paused  to  erase,  correct, 
or  modify.  At  last,  when  the  eternal  scratch, 
scratch  became  a  trifle  irritating,  and  this  ex- 
haustless  labor  a  reproach  to  one's  semi-idle- 
ness, Simms  would  suddenly  turn,  exclaiming, 
"  Near  dinner  time,  my  boy ;  come,  let's  take  a 
modest  appetizer  in  the  shape  of  sherry  and 
bitters." 

At  dinner  he  talked  a  great  deal,  joked, 
jested,  and  punned,  like  a  school -boy  freed 
from  his  tasks;  or,  if  a  graver  theme  arose,  he 
would  often  declaim  a  little  too  dogmatically 
and  persistently,  perhaps,  to  please  those  who 
liked  to  have  the  chance  of  wagging  their  own 
tongues  occasionally.    At  such  periods  it  was 
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impossible  to  edge  in  the  most  modest  of 
"caveats."  Still,  Simms  could  be  a  charming 
host,  and  was,  au  fond,  thoroughly  genial  and 
kind-hearted.  His  dictatorial  manner,  to  some 
extent,  originated,  I  have  thought,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life. 

The  scholars  and  critics  of  Charleston,  men 
of  fastidious  classical  attainments,  and  rather 
exclusive  artistic  taste,  regarded  young  Simms, 
to  borrow  one  of  his  own  expressions,  as  "an 
unlicked  literary  cub,"  and  mildly  ridiculed 
his  earlier  performances. 

Doubtless,  likewise,  they  expected  from  him 
a  degree  of  deference,  which  he  refused  to  con- 
cede. Thus,  a  species  of  feud  was  inaugurated 
which  appears  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  elder  scholars  to  Simms'  immediate  con- 
temporaries— I  mean  men  nearly  of  his  own 
age.  For  a  long  time,  consequently,  he  was  less 
appreciated  in  his  native  city  than  elsewhere. 

"Woodlands"  might  justly  have  been  called 
"  Hospitality  Hall."  It  was  ever  open,  not 
merely  to  friends  and  neighbors,  but  to  all  visit- 
ors from  abroad  in  any  way  worthy  of  attention. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  appreciated 
Simms,  and  was  an  intimate  associate,  visited 
the  place  two  or  three  times,  once  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  James,  the  English  novelist,  and 
many  other  -  illustrious  persons,  English  and 
Northern,  were  among  his  guests.  During  the 
noonday  of  his  reputation,  indeed,  I  fancy 
that  he  must  have  been  not  infrequently  over- 
whelmed by  company.  But  he  was  equal  to 
all  such  visits  or  visitations.  I  can  hear  his 
voice  rolling  in  jovial  thunder  above  a  murmur- 
ous sea  of  conversation,  or  pitched  to  a  low, 
expostulatory  growl  because  some  favorite  par- 
adox— and  he  was  full  of  "whimseys" — had 
doubtless  been  assailed. 

He  worshiped  the  genius  loci,  as  an  old 
Greek  might  have  done;  nor  were  the  Lares 
and  Penates  merely  myths  to  him. 

As  Scott  loved  the  heather,  as  Whittier 
loves  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  calm  river- 
banks,  the  green  meadows  of  New  England, 
so,  with  as  deep,  unfaltering  a  passion,  Simms 
adored  the  sultry  pine  barrens,  the  luxuriant 
swamps,  the  desolate  sea-side  solitudes  of  the 
State  of  his  nativity.  And,  as  he  loved  her 
scenery,  he  upheld  and  vindicated  her  historic 
fame. 

During  the  war,  he  could  work  but  fit- 
fully. The  interests  of  the  tremendous  drama 
acting  daily  around  him  absorbed  his  mind 
and  soul. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  a  terrible  domestic 


affliction,  added  to  other  troubles  and  anxieties, 
appears  to  have  tried  him  temporarily  beyond 
endurance.  He  lost  his  gentle -hearted  and 
loving  wife.  To  my  letter  of  condolence,  he 
thus  pathetically  replies: 

Woodlands,  September  23,  1863. 

I  have  been  ill,  my  dear  Paul,  I  may  say  dangerously 
ill,  from  the  moment  when  I  was  stricken  down  by 
the  heaviest  bolt  of  all  that  ever  shattered  my  roof- 
tree.  I  was  for  a  time  nearly  insane;  neither  slept 
nor  ate  for  four  days  and  nights.  Fever  seized  me, 
and  I  should  have  gone  mad  but  for  the  administra- 
tion of  timely  opiates. 

I  am  once  more  up,  but  very  weak.  To-day  is  the 
first  I  have  given  to  the  desk,  and  this  I  could  do  only 
in  snatches  of  brief  period.  As  I  move  about  the 
house,  every  thing  seems  blank,  waste,  cheerless. 

I  am  alone  !  alone  !  For  more  than  thirty  years  I 
had  one  companion  in  whose  fidelity  I  felt  sure.  To 
her  I  could  go  and  say,  "  I  suffer,"  or,  "I  am  glad," 
always  satisfied  that  she  would  partake  of  the  feeling, 
whatever  its  character.  Your  eulogy  is  not  mere 
varnish  and  gilding.  She  was  all  that  you  describe. 
....  Ah  !  God,  and  I  am  alone !  We  live  too  much 
for  the  world.  It  is  a  poor  affair.  This  blind  struggle 
after  greatness  is  a  vanity.  Our  sole  justification  must 
lie  in  the  wish  to  v:ill  and  do,  irrespective  of  the  profit  and 
the  loss.    What  does  Milton  say  in  "  Lycidas  ?" 

"  But  not  the  praise," 
Phoebus  replied,  and  toucht  my  trembling  ear, 
"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil." 

Write  me,  my  young  friend.  The  old  man  has 
grown  much  older,  much  feebler,  and  it  is  becoming 
the  ministration  of  you  (the  younger  brother  of  his 
guild)  to  assist  his  failing  eyelids  and  direct  his  sight, 
and  say,  "  Here  place  your  staff,  plant  your  foot  there, 
and  now,  sit  down.  There  is  a  prospect  before  you 
of  a  lovely  valley,  purple  in  gorgeous  sunset/' 

God  be  with  you  in  mercy. 

In  this  very  letter,  referring  to  an  extraor- 
dinary and  unaccountable  incident  concerning 
a  mutual  friend,  then  deceased,  which  I  had 
mentioned,  he  writes,  "I  am  not  an  incredu- 
lous man.  '  The  spiritual  world  is  in  close  con- 
tact with  us.  I  believe  that  my  beloved  dead  are 
ever  with  me,  and  I  would  not  willingly  surren- 
der the  belief !' " 

W^hen,  in  1865,  one  wing  of  Sherman's  army 
under  General  Frank  Blair  passed  the  Simms' 
plantation  (and  I  am  glad  to  record  a  tact 
which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  upon  a  back- 
ground of  satanic  darkness)  the  Federal  com- 
mander ordered  that  nothing  in  the  house  or 
upon  the  place  should  be  disturbed.  "Simms 
and  his  fame."  he  said,  "belonged  to  the  Union." 

Neither  the  author  nor  his  family  were  then 
at  "Woodlands,"  which  was  occupied  by  one 
or  two  of  their  friends. 

Five  days  after  the  Federal  troops  had  left 
the  vicinity  another  fire  occurred,  which  de- 
stroyed not  merely  the  mansion  but  the  mag- 
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nificent  library,  together  with  many  invaluable 
documents,  papers,  and  memoranda. 

"My  father,"  says  Mrs.  Roach,  "was  quite 
convinced  before  his  death,  and  indeed  as  soon 
as  he  returned  to  the  plantation,  that  the  house 
had  been  burned  by  his  own  negroes,  instigated 
to  the  wicked,  ungrateful  deed  by  his  long- 
trusted  body-servant,  Isaac!"* 

A  rough  "  wing,"  barely  enough  for  shelter, 
I  presume,  had  been  knocked  up  at  "Wood- 
lands," and  thence  a  letter  (dated  27th  Novem- 
ber, 1866)  reached  me,  accepting  an  invitation 
I  had  mailed  to  my  old  friend  to  visit  me  at 
"  Copse  Hill."  This  invitation,  penned  in  Oc- 
tober, had  taken  the  shape  of  a  sonnet,  thus : 

Old  Friend !  come  to  me  while  our  woods  are  grand 

With  gold  and  crimson  splendors  ;  while  our  sky 

Smiles  down  with  looks  of  calm  regality, 

And  fruitful  winds  breathe  o'er  the  opulent  land. 

I  yearn  once  more  to  clasp  thy  cordial  hand, 

To  hear  thy  voice,  to  feel  thy  kindling  eye 

So  clear  with  spiritual  light,  that  will  not  die 

Nor  veil  its  luster  at  dull  Time's  command ; 

We  '11  roam  through  breezy  dell,  o'er  hill-side  walk ; 

Speak  of  lost  loves,  of  fortune's  lustier  morn ; 

But.  lest  such  themes  should  make  us  too  forlorn 

(Wreathing  our  souls  with  their  sad  cypress  twine), 

In  thoughtful  pauses  of  memorial  talk 

We  '11  quaff  a  Mermaid  measure  of  rare  wine  ! 

Let  me  modestly  confess  that  I  am  just  a 
little  proud  of  the  concluding  line  of  this 
poem.  It  is  the  most  imaginative  line  I  ever 
wrote.  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,"  my  good  reader, 
"whisper  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askalon,"  but 
the  plain  truth  may  as  well  be  acknowledged, 
the  "rare  wine"  was  rather  "middling"  "Mo- 
nongehela,"  and  the  "Mermaid  measure"  a 
pewter  cup  of  modest  dimensions,  which  had 
seen  service. 

But  then,  we  had  a  couple  of  thin-stemmed 
glasses,  as  pretty  pieces  of  virtu  as  a  bric-a-brac 
collector  could  wish  to  see,  and  these  appeared 
somehow  to  retain  a  fragrance  of  the  "straw- 
colored,  hock -flavored,  Madeira,"  which  my 
excellent  grandfather  appreciated  so  highly 
"before  the  deluge." 

When  Simms  came  in  sight  of  our  extraor- 
dinary "shanty,"  which  seemed  to  have  been 

-The  fire-demon  followed  Simms  with  a  curious 
pertinacity.  He  lost  a  house  in  Summerville,  South 
Carolina,  while  his  first  wife  lived,  with  most  of  his 
books.  His  Charleston  house  was  destroyed  in  1860. 
The  first  dwelling  at  "Woodlands,"  the  fine  old  brick 
house,  was  burned  in  1862,  when  ft."!, 000  were  sent  him 
by  his  friends  to  rebuild.  The  mansion  then  con- 
structed was  the  one  which  perished  under  the 
stealthy  torch  of  the  negroes  led  on  by  a  sable  Judas, 
the  recipient,  for  half  a  century,  of  unlimited  confi- 
dence, and  kindness — an  utter  villain,  who  ought  to 
have  been  hanged  higher  than  Haman. 


tossed  by  a  supernatural  pitch-fork  upon  the 
top  of  the  most  desolate  of  hills,  and  there 
prompted  by  "  some  devilish  cantrip-sleight " 
to  build  itself  into  uncouth  ugliness — his  vis- 
age perceptibly  elongated — and  I  am  sure  he 
said  under  his  breath,  "Poor  fellow!  to  think 
that  he  should  have  come  to  this!  What  a 
habitation  !  what  scenery !" 

And  as  fate  would  have  it,  our  interior  ac- 
commodations in  1866  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  outside  forlornness. 

We  had  three  mattresses  and  a  cot  (if  mem- 
ory serves  me),  and  for  supplies,  a  box  of  hard 
tack,  two  sides  of  bacon,  and  four  score,  more 
or  less,  of  smoked  herring.  Of  cooking  uten- 
sils there  were  a  frying-pan,  a  grid-iron — with 
three  bars  broken — and  a  battered  iron  pot. 

But,  except  on  my  account,  Simms  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  We  were  only  too  thank- 
ful to  see  each  other  after  the  lapse  of  a  lus- 
trum,; and  the  hours  flew  in  the  exchange  of 
mutual  confidences. 

I  could  not  but  remark  how  aged  he  had 
become.  Five  years  of  "  hope  deferred  "  and 
of  final  despairing  agony — for  his  whole  heart 
had  been  with  the  South  in  her  struggle  for 
self-government  and  for  constitutional  right 
against  the  "banded  world" — had  done  the 
work  of  half  a  lifetime.  His  hair  was  thinned 
and  white,  his  beard  grizzled,  his  fine  forehead 
scored  with  wrinkles,  and  over  the  once  fiery 
eyes  a  film  rested  as  of  unshed  tears ! 

Simms,  utterly  impoverished  and  laboring 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  took  a  con- 
tract, in  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  for 
three  romances,  all  to  be  worked  at  the  same 
time  ! 

"  I  got,"  he  says,  "  advances  of  money  on  each 
of  these  books,  and  the  sense  of  obligation 
pressing  upon  me  I  went  rigidly  to  work,  con- 
centrating myself  at  the  desk  from  the  20th  of 
October,  1868,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1869,  nearly 
nine  months,  without  walking  a  mile  in  a  week, 
riding  but  twice,  and  absent  from  work  but 
half  a  day  on  each  of  these  occasions!  The 
consequence  was,  I  finished  two  of  these  books, 
but  broke  down  upon  the  third,  having  written 
during  that  period  three  thousand  pages  of 
manuscript!" 

Such  a  tour  de  force  at  his  age  and  in  his 
condition  of  health  really  killed  him.  Eleven 
months  of  continued  physical  suffering  fol- 
lowed. Indigestion  in  its  worst  form,  dyspep- 
sia, catarrh,  and  finally  dysentery,  combined 
to  sap  his  already  enfeebled  frame. 
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His  patience  and  consideration  for  others 
were  beautiful  to  see.  All  the  old  dominance 
of  manner  and  hardness  of  tone  had  disap- 
peared. All  skepticism  and  doubt  also,  in 
reference  to  religious  matters,  seem  to  have 
melted  forever  in  the  glory  of  dawning  im- 
mortality. His  bosom  friend,  the  Rev.  James 
Miles  (author  of  that  remarkable  work,  "  Philo- 
sophic Theology"),  stood  by  his  death-bed  and 
received  his  faltering  but  fervent  confession  of 
faith  in  the  mercy  of  the  atoning  Christ. 

At  last  the  end  came.  On  the  afternoon  of 
June  11,  1870,  his  worn  but  indomitable  spirit 
passed  through  the  "somber  gates"  into  the 
realm  of  all  realities ;  passed,  we  might  fancy, 
before  the  clang  and  echo  of  their  closing  upon 
his  illustrious  English  brother,  also  just  sum- 
moned to  his  award,  had  sunk  into  the  mystic 
silence* 

A  lady  friend,  who  had  been  most  attentive 
during  his  illness,  says : 

"  I  made  garlands  of  laurel  and  bay,  and 
wove  too  a  cross  of  white  immortelles,  which  I 
placed  in  the  poor  emaciated  hands  of  the 
corpse,  the  fingers  of  which  refused  to  take  any 
other  position  than  their  natural  one,  drawn  up 
as  if  to  writeT 

At  five  o'clock,  Monday  afternoon,  the  13th 
of  June,  the  funeral  ceremonies  took  place  in 
the  venerable  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Radcliffsbor- 
ough,  Charleston.  Thence,  the  funeral  cortege 
proceeded  to  "  Magnolia  Cemetery,"  that  lovely 
resting-place  of  the  dead,  at  the  consecration 
of  which,  two  decades  before,  Simms,  with 
Henry  Timrod,  had  assisted  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  poems. 

''•'■Charles  Dickens. 


The  body  was  interred  in  the  midst  of  a 
rain-storm  1 

"Blessed,"  says  the  old  English  proverb,  "is 
the  bride  the  sun  shines  upon,  and  blessed  are 
the  dead  the  rain  rains  upon !" 

I  think  of  my  old  friend  resting  there  un- 
der the  moss-covered  oaks  he  loved  so  dearly, 
with  breezes  from  the  river  and  the  ocean  mak- 
ing music  in  the  fadeless  leaves.  "  After  life's 
fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

His  career  was  one  of  conflict.  He  encoun- 
tered innumerable  difficulties,  but  met  and 
overcame  them  all,  "  knight-like,  under  shield." 
His  nature  was  cast  in  a  large,  liberal  mold. 
Virtues  and  defects  were  alike  conspicuous. 

Too  often  for  safety  or  prudence  he  wore  his 
vizor  up.  and,  like  Ca>ur  de  Lion  in  "Sher- 
wood" forest,  invited  many  a  treacherous  shaft 
from  ambuscade!  But  such  enemies  were 
badly  worsted.  He  struck  with  the  logical  bat- 
tle-axe a  downright  blow,  and  your  small  catiff 
generally  succumbs  to  that  style  of  argument. 

Simms  was,  indeed,  a  typical  Southerner  of 
the  ante-bellum  period,  a  period  which  not  a 
few  persons  now-a-days,  calling  themselves 
Southerners,  are  in  the  habit  of  despising,  de- 
preciating, or  referring  to  "  with  bated  breath  " 
as  the  epoch  of  "  darkness  and  Egyptian  bond- 
age." 

Yes,  a  virile  and  upright  spirit,  constitution- 
ally incapable  of  fraud  or  meanness,  and 
chastened,  at  last,  into  pathetic  gentleness;  a 
man  greater  than  his  works,  produced,  as  they 
had  been,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial, 
but  of  which,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  predicted, 

"  NON  OMNEM   MORITURAM  !  " 

Paul  H.  Ha yne. 
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Is  that  the  tune  that  roamed  without  a  wing 
Through  wearied  brain,  o'er  lips  that  could  not  sing? 
Yes;  'tis  the  thrush,  in  sweet,  unconscious  glee, 
Who  sends  to  heaven  the  song  that  baffled  me  ! 

William  H.  Hague. 
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IN  July,  1884,  I  published,  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  an  account  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  disbandment  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 

Over  my  own  signature  I  assured  the  public 
that  the  narrative  was  historically  true — "a 
statement  of  facts  drawn  from  sources  accu- 
rate and  authentic."  It  is  now  charged  that 
this  assurance  was  worthless.  Mr.  George 
Braden,  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  July, 
1885,  challenges  the  truthfulness  of  the  narra- 
tive in  the  Century  Magazine,  and  declares 
that  it  contains  "more  speculation  than  fact." 

He  announces  that  he  has  come  forward  to 
controvert  what  is  there  written,  and  "record 
what  seems  to  him  the  correct  explanation  of 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan." 

Excepting  the  repeated  denials  which  Mr. 
Braden  makes  of  the  truthfulness  of  my  ac- 
count, there  is  nothing  in  his  paper  from 
which  I  dissent.  As  I  shall  show  further  on, 
so  far  as  he  makes  positive  statements  of  facts, 
and  even  in  the  conclusions  based  on  the  facts, 
the  two  papers  harmonize  entirely.  In  the 
main  his  paper  confirms  and  corroborates  what 
I  wrote.  And  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Bra- 
den felt  constrained  to  give  his  paper  a  tone  of 
contradiction  and  denial  as  against  my  state- 
ments which  its  contents  do  not  justify.  In 
the  outset  he  makes  promises  of  subversion 
and  rebuttal,  but  he  concludes  without  fulfill- 
ment. The  tone  of  the  paper,  rather  than  the 
matter  of  it,  makes  it  necessary  that  I  should 
reply,  lest  my  silence  should  be  construed  to 
mean  that  I  had  no  reply  to  make  when 
charged  with  fabricating  history  and  palming 
off  speculation  on  the  public  for  fact. 

Mr.  Braden  regards  it  as  "unfortunate  that 
this  article  has  been  permitted  to  pass  without 
question."  He  thinks  the  explanation  of  the 
matter,  as  I  gave  it,  ought  to  be  controverted, 
and  some  other  substituted  for  it,  because 
"there  are  many  who  will  not  accept  this 
view !" 

"It  is  the  age  that  forms  the  man,"  and  Mr. 
Braden,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  age, 
springs  forth,  pen  in  hand,  to  tell  "  what  seems 
to  him  the  correct  explanation  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  !" 

And  how  well  equipped  he  is  for  the  task ! 
He  frankly  admits  his  "lack  of  information;" 
but  modestly  "hopes"  that  the  "theory  he  sub- 
mits will  commend  itself  as  reasonable,"  be- 
cause he  submits  it  with  "honesty  of  pur- 


pose." Give  way,  there — actors,  eye-witnesses, 
documentary  evidence — all  of  you;  give  way 
for  "honesty  of  purpose"! 

Thus  equipped,  he  denies  what  I  detailed  in 
regard  to  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of 
the  Klan's  organizations,  in  regard  to  its  first 
method  and  object  sought,  and  in  regard  to  its 
internal  government  and  final  disbandment. 
But  this  denial  is  not  supported  by  one  scin- 
tilla of  rebutting  evidence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  plea  of  "  lack  of  information  "  is  promptly 
entered. 

I  wrote  a  narrative  of  facts.  It  is  based 
on  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses  of  the 
highest  repute,  and  on  documents  of  undoubted 
authenticity  and  authority. 

Previous  to  publication  it  was  submitted  to 
men  who  had  the  best  opportunities  to  know 
of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats,  and  they 
indorsed  it. 

Since  its  publication  the  author  has  been  as- 
sured by  others,  who  were  fully  cognizant  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Klan,  that  it  is  an 
accurate  and  truthful  history. 

So  the  paper  "purporting  to  be  a  history  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan,"  as  Mr.  Braden  somewhat 
sneeringly  designates  it,  must  stand,  and  will 
stand  till  assailed  by  something  more  substan- 
tial than  vigorous  denial  backed  by  "honesty 
of  purpose." 

Mr.  Braden  mildly  ridicules  the  statement 
that  the  Klan  was  originally  organized  for 
amusement,  and  makes  the  mistake  of  say- 
ing that  I  advanced  this  idea  to  counteract 
and  offset  the  prevailing  misconception  of  the 
Northern  people.  Nothing  was  further  from 
my  purpose  than  framing  theories  which  would 
commend  themselves  as  reasonable!  I  was 
telling  facts.  And  by  living  witnesses  I  can 
substantiate  the  fact  that  the  Ku-Klux  Klan 
first  originated  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  in  the 
manner  recited  in  the  article  referred  to.  And 
I  am  surprised  that  any  one  should  feel  under 
any  necessity  of  denying  it.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  it  which  conflicts  with  what 
Mr.  Braden  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  The 
gist  of  his  article  is  that  the  K.  K.  K.  was 
a  product  of  the  peculiar  times.  He  writes: 
"  Macaulay  says  that  it  is  the  age  that  forms 
the  men,  not  the  men  the  age;  and  adds  that 
the  sixteenth  century  would  evidently  have 
had  a  schism  in  the  Church  if  Luther  had  not 
been  born.    So  it  was  with  the  'Invisible  Em- 
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pire.'  Its  birth  depended  on  no  idlers,  its  con- 
tinuance on  no  magic  name.  The  germ  that 
was  implanted  when  the  bonds  were  taken 
from  the  slave  and  put  upon  the  master  started 
a  system  of  moral  evolution  that  would  have 
eventually  produced  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  if 
every  man  in  Tennessee  had  been  a  Repub- 
lican." 

This  is  Mr.  Braden's  language.  I  quote 
now  from  the  article  in  the  Century  Magazine: 
"The  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  the  outgrowth  of 
peculiar  conditions,  social,  civil,  and  political, 
which  prevailed  at  the  South  from  1865  to 
1869.  It  was  as  much  a  product  of  those  con- 
ditions as  malaria  is  of  a  swamp  and  sunheat." 
And  further  on,  in  the  closing  paragraph : 
"The  Klan  owed  its  existence  wholly  to  the 
anomalous  condition  of  social  and  civil  af- 
fairs in  the  South  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  unfortunate  contest  in 
which  so  many  brave  men  in  blue  and  gray 
fell  martyrs  to  their  convictions.  There  never 
was  before  or  since  a  period  of  our  history 
when  such  an  order  could  have  lived."  The 
two  papers  on  this  point  harmonize  most  com- 
pletely. And  yet  Mr.  Braden  regards  it  as 
unfortunate  'that  my  views  have  "been  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  question "! 

Let  us  see.  Evidently  the  point  of  Mr. 
Braden's  objection  and  denial  lies  against  the 
account  of  the  manner  and  circumstances — 
apparently  trivial  and  accidental — under  which 
the  Klan  originated.  "  Its  birth  depended  on 
no  idlers,  its  continuance  on  no  magic  name." 
I  reply  that  nothing  so  wonderfully  illustrates 
the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  in  those 
dreadful  days  as  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
"idlers"  and  the  power  of  "a  magic  name" — 
to  retain  Mr.  Braden's  appellations — rose  to 
such  prominence  and  importance.  And  there- 
fore it  was  pertinent  to  tell  just  what  was 
told.  To  illustrate:  Luther  was  the  product 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  leader  of 
the  movement  that  wrought  a  schism  in  the 
Church  and  a  reformation  in  the  world.  And 
every  historian  of  that  period  tells  of  the 
birth  and  education  of  young  Luther;  of  his 
journey  to  Rome;  of  his  finding  the  chained 
Bible;  of  his  mental  struggles  on  Pilate's  stair- 
way and  in  the  seclusion  of  his  cell.  These,  as 
well  as  the  things  which  were  transpiring  in 
Church  and  State,  were  a  part  of  the  influences 
by  which  the  age  formed  him  and  pressed  him 
forward  to  meet  its  demands.  So  I  told  of 
the  little  circumstances,  "idler's  work  and 
magic  name,"  and  all  that,  by  which  the  K. 


K.  K.  was  evolved  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  most  dreadful  hour  of  our  Southland's 
civil  and  social  midnight. 

Mr.  Braden  says,  "O  no;  I  deny  it.  There 
was  a  Luther  for  our  deliverance,  we  all  know 
that.  But  I  deny  that  any  one  can  know  or 
tell  whence  or  how,  from  what  beginning  or 
under  what  tutelage,  he  came." 

His  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  is  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Topsy  in  regard  to  herself.  He  "'spects  it 
growed." 

There  is  another  point  on  which  he  profess- 
edly takes  issue  with  me,  and  then  in  the  most 
positive  way  repeats  my  assertions  and  corrob- 
orates my  statements. 

Referring  to  the  Union  League,  he  writes, 
"  I  do  not  think  this  organization  was  com- 
posed, as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  'altogether  of  the 
disorderly  elements  of  the  negro  population 
and  led  by  white  men  of  the  basest  type.'  [The 
word  "  altogether  "  is  not  in  the  sentence  as 
originally  published,  and  its  presence  material- 
ly alters  the  sense.]  It  was  composed  in  the 
beginning,  at  least,  of  every  class  of  people  in 
the  Republican  party."  Now  let  us  see  what 
Mr.  Braden  has  to  say  on  his  own  account  and 
more  in  detail  of  the  composition  of  this  or- 
ganization. He  especially  excepts  from  con- 
nection with  it  the  original  Union  men  of  the 
South.  To  these  he  pays  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy.  He  then  says,  "There 
was  another  class  of  Union  men  who,  as  a 
rule,  composed  the  white  portion  of  the  Union 
League  of  America  in  the  South."  And  what 
kind  of  men  were  these?  Not  base;  the  epi- 
thet is  too  harsh!  No,  they  were  simply  men 
with  whom  "the  war  was  a  game  of  'heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose.' "  "  They  were  time-serv- 
ers and  place-hunters."  "They  were  apostates 
from  the  secession  party,  and  deserters  from 
the  Confederate  standard."  They  possessed  "  the 
base  cowardice  that  marks  the  deserter,  and 
the  bitter  hatred  peculiar  to  the  apostate." 
"Their  auxiliaries  were  the  negroes  and  the 
Northern  men  that  came  south  at  the  end  of 
the  war."  And  of  these  latter  he  says,  "They 
lied  with  commendable  zeal  whenever  the  in- 
terest of  the  party  seemed  to  require  it."  These 
are  the  men  who  as  a  rule  composed  the  Un- 
ion League,  but  Mr.  Braden  does  not  believe 
they  were  "  of  the  basest  type  "! 

Among  "the  specific  causes  which  resulted 
in  'The  Invisible  Empire,'"  Mr.  Braden,  still 
professing  to  differ  from  me,  assigns  the  Union 
League  a  prominent  place.    He  cites  the  out- 
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rages  at  Purdy  and  elsewhere,  and  says,  "out 
of  this  oppression  was  born  the  Invisible  Em- 
pire.'-' By  the  side  of  this,  I  place  just  one  sen- 
tence from  the  article  under  criticism.  I  wrote, 
"Perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all  causes  in  the 
transformation  of  the  Klan  from  its  original 
character  was  the  Union  League." 

Can  the  reader  understand  why  Mr.  Braden 
wishes  to  "controvert"  an  article  with  which 
in  the  main  he  agrees  so  completely.  "When- 
ever he  passes  from  negation  to  the  positive 
statement  of  fact  upon  which  he  has  informa- 
tion, we  are  of  the  same  mind;  and  I  repeat 
my  regret  that  he  chose  to  give  to  his  article 
a  line  of  denial  and  contradiction  which  its 
contents  in  nowise  warrant. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  nothing  that  I  have  written  on  this  subject 
was  meant  to  be  "an  apology  to  future  genera- 
tions of  American  people." 

I  do  not  speak  by  authority,  but  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  men  engaged  in  the  Ku-Klux 
movement  wish  to  make  no  apology,  as  they 
have  asked  for  no  pardon.  Thoughtful  and  un- 
prejudiced men,  both  South  and  North,  are  more 
and  more  feeling  that  their  conduct  needs  no 
apology.  Good  men  everywhere  regret  excesses 
that  were  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
and  such  deeds  of  violence  as  were  perpetrated 
in  the  name,  but  not  by  order  of  the  Klan. 
And  yet  they  feel  that  they  did  just  what  men 
with  manly  instincts  would  do  under  similar 
circumstances — just  what  they  themselves 
would  do  again  were  the  wheel  of  time  to 
bring  back  again  the  dreadful  days  of  '65 -'69. 


In  an  editorial  of  the  same  number  which 
contained  my  paper,  the  editor  of  the  Century 
Magazine  wrote:  "No  race  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  would  have  accepted  such  moral  and  po- 
litical subjugation  to  another  race  regarded  as 
of  a  lower  type,  and  which  had  just  been  trans- 
ported from  barbarism,  or  recently  reared  out 
of  it.  Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  such 
moral  and  political  servitude  observable  to-day 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  native  intelligence 
of  some  of  our  Northern  cities  is  ruled  by  a 
horde  of  ignorant  foreign-born  liquor  dealers, 
and  their  more  ignorant  foreign-born  clients." 

True,  he  follows  this  by  a  deprecation  of  the 
methods  resorted  to  in  the  Ku-Klux  movement. 
But  the  language  quoted,  coming  from  such  a 
source  is  a  significant  index  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  gradually  dawning  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
North  that  the  Southern  people  did  the  only 
thing,  desperate  as  it  was,  which  it  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances  for  a  people  to  do  whose 
manhood  was  not  all  crushed  out  of  them. 

And  so  I  say,  if  the  truth  be  fairly  and 
frankly  told  in  regard  to  the  Ku-Klux  move- 
ment, it  needs  no  apology. 

I  predict  that  as  prejudice  weakens,  informa- 
tion deepens,  and  intelligence  widens,  the  ver- 
dict in  regard  to  the  men  who  exposed  them- 
selves to  outlawry  for  a  while,  and  to  infamy 
in  public  opinion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to 
preserve  the  shattered  remnant  of  their  social 
and  civil  life  from  utter  extinction,  and  pre- 
serve the  honor  and  protect  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  children,  will  be  one  of  approbation, 
commendation,  and  even  admiration 

D.  L.  Wilson. 
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{Horace,  Book  I,  Ode  XXXVIII.) 

Boy,  I  detest  the  displays  of  the  Persians, 
And  garlands  woven  with  fibers  of  linden; 
Cease,  too,  to  seek  for  late  roses,  in  coverts 
Where  they  may  linger. 

It  is  my  wish  you  add  naught  to  plain  myrtle : 
Myrtle  does  not  unbecome  you,  my  servant, 
Nor  me;  when,  under  the  vine-trellised  arbors, 
I  shall  be  drinking! 
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IT  required  an  earthquake  to  decide  the  Creek 
Indians  to  take  part  with  England  in  the 
War  of  1812.  That  powerful  tribe  was  com- 
posed of  the  "  Upper  Creeks,"  who  lived  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  the  "Lower  Creeks,"  who  lived 
upon  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Flint.  They 
numbered  about  thirty  thousand  souls,  and 
could  bring  five  thousand  gunmen  into  the  field. 
Like  all  Indians,  they  loved  their  country  only 
so  long  as  it  remained  a  wilderness.  Like  all 
Indians,  they  hated  civilization,  and  their  his- 
tory is  illustrated  by  the  imprudence,  the  suf- 
ferings, and  the  valor  with  which  they  at- 
tempted to  destroy  it.  But  the  Revolutionary 
War  had  taught  them  to  dread  the  power  of 
the  Americans,  and,  hostile  as  they  were  to 
them,  they  hesitated  before  becoming,  in  a  sec- 
ond war,  the  allies  of  a  power  which  had  been 
so  unsuccessful  against  the  Americans  when 
they  were  far  weaker  than  in  1812. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  they  held  a  great 
council  at  Tuckabatchee,  their  capital,  on  the 
Tallapoosa  River.  Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins 
tells  us  how  Tecumseh,  unexpectedly  to  the 
whites,  presented  himself  at  that  council,  how 
he  appeared  there  each  morning,  day  after  day, 
with  his  face  painted  black,  walked  solemnly 
round  the  square  before  the  assembled  chiefs 
and  seated  himself  always  on  the  bare  earth, 
refusing  any  higher  seat,  and  saying  that  the 
Indian  had  only  two  friends,  the  Great  Spirit 
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above  him,  which  was  his  Father,  and  the  earth 
beneath  him,  which  was  his  mother,  and  that 
he  would  rest  on  the  bosom  of  his  mother. 
Now,  except  these  words,  he  did  not  open  his 
lips  in  the  council  (waiting,  as  Hawkins  con- 
jectures, till  he  should  depart)  until  the  last 
day  and  just  before  it  broke  up,  when  he  rose 
majestically  and  delivered  that  most  memora- 
ble harangue  in  which,  "with  a  pathos  and 
eloquence  surpassing  human  nature,"  as  some 
one  has  characterized  it,  arid  employing  every 
art  and  gesture  of  the  Indian  orator,  he  un- 
veiled his  policy  of  uniting  all  the  aboriginal 
tribes  for  self-protection  in  one  great  confeder- 
acy. He  said  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
filled  his  soul  with  sorrow.  Even  nature  pitied 
them,  and  the  very  trees  of  the  forest  under 
which  he  walked  in  his  long  journey  to  meet 
them  dropped  their  tears  upon  him.  Their 
only  safety  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  white  people  or  their  civilization.  Let  the 
white  people  manage  their  own  country  in 
their  own  way.  We  should  not  interfere  with 
or  injure  them.  Do  not  touch  their  property. 
Do  not  steal  even  a  cow-bell  from  any  other 
color.  We  are  formed  to  keep  apart  from 
them.  The  Great  Spirit  has  painted  the  In- 
dian red  to  distinguish  and  separate  him  from 
every  other  race.  The  red  men  are  all  one 
family,  and  they  have  one  common  country, 
no  part  of  which  any  single  tribe  has  a  right 
to  treat  away.    If  any  traitor  chiefs  should 
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dare  to  do  so,  their  people  should  kill  them. 
The  wilderness  is  the  Indian's  heritage,  and 
his  only  security.  It,  of  right,  belongs  to  us 
alone.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  it  to  us  for  a 
happy  home,  and  we  must  preserve  its  shelter- 
ing forests  and  transparent  streams  just  as  he 
has  given  them.  The  axe  and  the  plow  of  the 
whites  are  robbing  us  of  this  great  gift  of  our 
Father,  and  destroying  the  mother  who  nurses 
us,  by  cutting  down  the  forest  and  muddying 
the  rivers.  The  white  man  is  preparing  you 
for  ruin  by  bringing  into  your  country  his  fire- 
water to  take  away  your  reason.  If  you  will 
reject  his  company,  his  habits,  his  councils,  and 
his  civilization,  and  live  to  yourselves,  united 
from  the  great  lakes,  where  my  home  is,  to  the 
gulf,  which  is  your  border,  the  wilderness  will 
hide  you  from  him,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
subject  you  to  the  servile  fate  to  which  you  see 
that  he  has  doomed  another  race.  I  see  a 
white  bird  which  is  even  now  flying  across  the 
ocean  to  assist  us.  We  must  wait  till  she 
alights.  But  said  he,  scowling  ferociously  at 
the  "  Big  Warrior,"  Tustenuggee  Thlucco,  I 
suspect  treachery  here  in  your  very  capital. 
The  Great  Spirit  frowns  upon  it;  and  to  prove 
it  to  you,  when  I  return  home  I  will  stamp  my 
foot  upon  the  ground  and  shake  down  every 
house  in  Tuckabatchee. 

Tecumseh  departed  and  went  back  to  the 
lakes.  The  white  bird  came  as  he  had  prophe- 
sied, and  Tecumseh  spilled  the  first  white  blood 
in  the  war  with  England,  declared  June  18, 
1812.  The  earthquake  came  also  in  the  same 
year  and  demolished  the  Indian  capital  of  Tuck- 
abatchee. The  awe-struck  savages  immediately 
cried  out,  "  Tecumseh  has  arrived  at  home !" 
and  almost  all  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  the  words 
of  Colonel  Hawkins,  "  commenced  to  sing  the 
songs  and  dance  the  war-dance  of  the  Indians 
of  the  lakes;"  and  no  persuasion  of  "the  be- 
loved man  of  the  four  nations,"  as  the  Creeks 
used  to  call  him,  and  no  influence  of  the  "  Big 
Warrior,"  or  the  friendly  chiefs  of  the  Lower 
Creeks,  could  restrain  hostilities.  The  earth- 
quake answered  all  their  arguments;  the  Great 
Spirit  was  with  Tecumseh ! 

At  high  noon,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1813, 
just  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  Te- 
cumseh, Lamo  -  Chattee,  the  "  Red  Eagle," 
known  to  the  whites  as  William  Weatherford, 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  warriors  attacked 
Fort  Mimms.  This  was  a  stockade  which  old 
Samuel  Mimms,  a  wealthy  Indian  trader,  had 
erected  around  his  residence,  near  lake  Tensas, 
a  tributary  of  the  Alabama  River,  about  sixty 
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miles  above  Mobile.  In  this  stockade  were 
crowded  two  hundred  and  forty  five  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Major  Beasley,  besides 
three  hundred  and  five  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  surrounding  country,  who  had 
gone  in  there  for  protection.  The  buildings 
within  the  stockade  were  set  on  fire  at  the  out- 
set by  cotton  matches  fixed  to  arrows  which 
were  showered  on  their  roofs ;  and  by  fire  and 
tomahawk  and  bullet,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  occu- 
pants of  the  fort,  all  were  put  to  death  that 
afternoon  but  seventeen !  It  is  said  that  after 
resistance  ceased,  Weatherford  attempted  to 
stop  the  slaughter;  but  he  was  not  Tecumseh, 
and  the  bloody  tomahawk  descended  till  the 
last  trembling  mother's  shriek  was  silenced, 
and  the  last  babe's  little  sob  was  still. 

This  massacre,  this  innocent  blood  that  cried 
to  heaven,  called  up,  as  its  avenger,  a  man  in 
whose  character  there  was  nothing  to  disqualify 
him  from  being  the  antagonist  of  savages. 
Born  destitute  and  fatherless,  in  a  season  of 
suffering  and  confusion,  the  tears  of  recent 
widowhood  were  mingled  with  his  mother's 
sad  welcome  to  the  light.  But,  like  another 
Romulus,  he  was  nursed  and  not  harmed  by 
the  wolf  of  adversity;  and  through  his  stormy 
life,  in  his  numerous  and  invariably  triumph- 
ant conflicts  with  enemies,  savage  or  civilized, 
he  revealed  flashes  of  character  which  may 
well  have  been  derived  from  that  ferocious 
foster-mother.  There  was  in  the  savage  no 
capability  to  endure  hunger  and  exposure,  and 
no  remorseless  instinct  of  destructiveness  which 
he  did  not  find  surpassed  in  the  terrible  white 
man  his  war-whoop  had  called  to  the  field,  for 
it  was  Andrew  Jackson  who  appeared  in  the 
wilderness  to  answer  the  challenge  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  the  Creeks. 

The  bolt  of  vengeance  had  indeed  fallen 
into  the  hand  of  one  who  was  able  to  hurl  it. 
Tallashatchee,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1813, 
five  white  men  killed  and  two  hundred  Indians; 
Talladega,  November  10th,  fifteen  white  men 
and  three  hundred  Indians;  Enotochopko, 
January  24,  1814,  twenty  white  men  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  Indians ;  To-hope-ka, 
or  the  "Horse  Shoe,"  March  27th,  fifty -five 
white  men  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  In- 
dians! It  is  estimated  that  in  these  and  num- 
erous minor  engagements,  as  at  Hillabee,  No- 
vember 18,  1813,  Antossee,  November  20th, 
Emuckfaw,  January  22d,  1814,  Echanchaka, 
January  24th,  Calabee,  January  27,  four 
thousand  Indian  warriors  were  slain.  In  seven 
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months  the  power  of  this  most  formidable  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes  was  ruined,  their  villages 
were  burnt,  their  crops  destroyed,  their  women 
fugitives  and  starving,  their  warriors  dead.  In 
their  imagined  Gibraltar  of  the  "  Horse  Shoe" 
they  found  but  a  death-trap,  and  on  their  "  Holy 
Ground  "  the  altar  of  their  ihimolation. 

After  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  General  Jack- 
son moved  his  army  into  the  fork  of  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  and  there,  on  the  site 
of  old  Fort  Toulouse,  where  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  (1722)  the  lilies  of  France  had 
been  planted  by  Bienville,  erected  Fort  Jack- 
son. 

One  day  the  Ked  Eagle  appeared  on  horse- 
back at  the  lines  of  the  encampment.  He  car- 
ried his  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  had  a  deer,  which 
he  had  killed,  tied  behind  his  saddle.  A  sen- 
tinel, to  whom  he  was  unknown,  conducted 
him,  at  his  request,  to  General  Jackson,  who, 
having  never  before  seen  him,  demanded  his 
name  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  In  calm 
and  deliberate  tones  he  answered,  "I  am 
Weatherford;  I  have  come  to  ask  peace  for 
my  people."  At  this  announcement  there  was 
an  outburst  of  fury  from  the  soldiers  who  came 
running  up.  Several  guns  were  leveled  at 
Weatherford's  breast,  and  it  required  all  the 
authority  of  General  Jackson,  who  rushed  be- 
tween him  and  the  guns,  to  prevent  his  being 
killed  upon  the  spot.  Weatherford  stood, 
erect  and  unquailing,  still  holding  his  rifle  by 
his  side,  but  he  spoke  not  a  word  in  the  tumult 
till  the  gigantic  Tustenuggee  Thlucco,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  come  up,  burst  through  the 
soldiers  and  attempted  to  shoot  him.  Weather- 
ford instantly  covered  him  with  his  rifle,  and 
cried  out,  "You  coward,  if  you  move  a  muscle, 
or  attempt  to  insult  me  here,  I  will  send  a  bul- 
let through  you!"  Jackson,  in  admiration  of 
his  never-daunted  spirit,  shamed  Tustenuggee 
and  the  soldiers  for  attempting  to  kill  so  brave 
a  man  in  so  cowardly  a  way,  and  then,  turning 
to  Weatherford,  he  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  he  should  have  ventured  to  appear  in  his 
presence,  conscious  as  he  must  be  that  he  de- 
served to  die. 

Weatherford  answered,  "  I  am  in  your  power. 
Do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  a  soldier;  I 
do  not  fear  to  die.  I  have  done  the  white  peo- 
ple all  the  harm  I  could.  If  I  had  an  army  I 
would  fight  them  still;  but  I  have  none.  My 
warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice.  Their 
bones  are  at  Tallashatchee,  Talladega,  Emuck- 
faw,  and  Tohopeka.  Once  I  could  animate  my 
warriors  to  battle;  but  I  can  not  animate  the 


dead.  Even  hope  has  ended.  While  there 
was  a  chance  for  success  I  never  left  my  post 
nor  supplicated  peace.  I  have  not  surrendered 
thoughtlessly.  If  1  had  been  left  to  contend 
with  the  Georgia  army  I  would  have  raised 
corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them 
on  the  other;  but  your  people  have  destroyed 
my  nation.  General  Jackson,  you  are  a  brave 
man;  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  will 
exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered,  helpless  people, 
but  those  to  which  they  should  accede.  But, 
upon  whatever  terms  it  may  be  granted,  I 
have  come  to  ask  for  peace  for  the  remnant  of 
my  people,  and  for  the  women  who  are  starv- 
ing in  the  woods,  without  even  an  ear  of  corn." 

These  words,  pronounced  calmly  and  with- 
out gesticulation,  touched  the  heart  of  every 
brave  man  who  heard  them,  and  of  none  more 
effectually  than  Jackson's.  He  invited  Weath- 
erford into  his  tent,  at  once  acceded  to  his  de- 
mands, and  assured  him  of  safety  for  himself 
and  his  people. 

Weatherford  returned  to  the  forest  and  in- 
duced his  followers  to  come  in  and  surrender; 
and,  on  August  9,  1814,  a  treaty  of  "perma- 
nent peace  forever"  was  made  at  Fort  Jackson 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  In- 
dians, by  which  the  latter  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  a  vast  and  fertile  territory,  giv- 
ing up  all  their  country  west  of  the  Coosa 
Eiver  and  south  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
a  point  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  present 
city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  Fort  Gaines, 
on  the  Chattahoochee,  in  Georgia,  and  thence 
due  east  to  the  Ockmulgee  Eiver. 

How  timely  and  sagacious  was  that  treaty ! 
The  Titan  who  had  been  shaking  down  the 
thrones  of  Europe  was  a  prisoner  at  Elba,  and 
England,  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  now  enabled  to  bestow  her  revengeful  at- 
tentions exclusively  upon  us;  and,  in  retalia- 
tion for  our  attacks  in  two  wars  upon  Canada, 
which  she  had  held  by  a  good  title  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  determined  to  make  one  on 
Louisiana,  which  we  had  held  by,  as  she  as- 
serted, a  shaky  one  for  a  little  more  than  ten, 
and  to  seize  upon  a  city  which  would  become 
her  Calcutta  in  the  Western  world. 

With  the  wilderness  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory occupied  by  hostile  savages,  armed  with 
British  muskets  from  Pensacola  and  Fort 
Boyor,  who  can  say  what  altered  destiny  may 
have  awaited  "our  infant  political  existence," 
as  Jackson  styled  it?  We,  who,  in  August  of 
that  year,  were  unable  to  save  our  Capital  from 
British  flames,  pressed  for  the  pecuniary  means 
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to  carry  on  the  war,  with  New  England  dissat- 
isfied and  plotting  mischief,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  at  Hartford ;  in  the  gigantic  energy  with 
which  Jackson  crushed  that  red  alliance  and 
cleared  his  pathway  to  New  Orleans,  barely  in 
time  to  save  it,  may  learn  how  much  the  valor 
and  activity  of  one  man  truly  great  may  have 
to  do  with  the  fate  and  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try. 

The  tidings  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson 
doubtless  had  its  influence  on  the  negotiations 
at  Ghent,  where  peace  was  made  with  England 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1814. 

The  ninth  section  of  that  treaty  provided 
that  "  The  United  States  engage  to  put  an  end, 
immediately  after  its  ratification,  to  hostilities 
with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  with 
whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such 
ratification ;  and  forthwith  \o  restore  to  such 
tribes  or  nations  all  the  possessions,  rights,  and 
privileges  which  they  may  have  enjoyed,  or 
been  entitled  to  in  1811,  previous  to  such  hos- 
tilities." 

These  words  of  peace,  perverted  by  unwise 
Indian  counselors,  gave  rise,  three  years  later, 
to  the  Seminole  war  of  1818. 

King  Hillishajo  was  a  wealthy  Creek  Indian 
chief,  known  to  the  Americans  as  Josiah 
Francis.  He  had  fled  from  the  Creek  Nation, 
refusing  to  surrender  at  Fort  Jackson,  and  was 
living  in  1818  near  St.  Marks,  Florida,  the 
master  of  three  hundred  negro  slaves.  He  was 
one  of  Weatherford's  followers  in  the  Creek 
war,  was  at  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  and  was 
also  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  under  the 
command  of  an  Irishman,  Edward  Nichols, 
then  a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  one  of 
whose  lieutenants  was  Robert  Crystie  Ambris- 
ter,  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Marines  of  New 
Providence,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age; 
for  his  father,  James  Ambrister,  of  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  states 
in  his  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Eng- 
land that  this  son  was  born  in  1797. 

After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Nichols, 
instead  of  giving  up  his  Indians,  carried  them 
back  to  Florida  and  built  a  fort  on  the  Appa- 
lachicola  River,  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 
There  he  stored  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  filled  it  with  small  arms, 
mounted  his  cannon,  ran  up  the  British  flag, 
and  called  it  "  The  British  Post  on  the  Appa- 
lachicola."  He  furthermore  made  a  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  Seminole 
Indians  and  Great  Britain,  and  claimed  for  the 
Creeks,  under  the  above-mentioned  ninth  arti- 


cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  restoration  of 

all  the  country  which  they  possessed  in  1811, 

not  reminding  them,  as  was  the  fact,  that  when 

that  treaty  was  signed  the  United  States  was 

not  at  war  with  the  Creek  Indians,  having 

made  a  permanent"peace  forever  with  them  at 

Fort  Jackson  on  the  9th  of  August,  1814. 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  Nichols  and  Hillis- 
• 

hajo  went  to  England,  where  Nichols'  treaty 
and  proceedings  were  repudiated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  where  King  Hillishajo  was  treated 
with  distinction,  styled  in  the  London  papers 
"the  patriot  Francis,"  received  at  Court  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV,  created 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army,  re- 
warded with  a  sum  of  money,  and  presented, 
among  other  gifts  of  value,  with  a  splendid 
uniform,  a  gold -mounted  tomahawk,  and  a 
snuff-box  set  with  diamonds. 

During  Hillishajo's  absence  in  England  the 
runaway  negroes  of  Florida  took  possession  of 
Nichols'  fort,  and,  plundering  indiscriminately 
whites  and  Indians,  transformed  it  into  the 
cave  of  the  forty  thieves,  and  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1816,  had  the  audacity  to  fire  upon  a  Uni- 
ted States  sloop  of  war,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Loomis,  which  was  ascending  the  river. 
In  return  for  which  a  cannon-shot,  that  a  man 
might  have  thrown  with  his  hand  if  it  had  not 
been  red-hot,  was  fired  from  that  vessel  at  the 
fort.  That  little  shot  did  more  execution  than 
any  one  that  ever  flew  from  muzzle  in  the  his- 
tory of  war.  It  fell  into  the  magazine,  and  in 
an  instant  such  an  earthquake  as  the  simul- 
taneous explosion  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  barrels  of  gun-powder  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce sent  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  negroes 
flying  over  the  tree-tops  and  far  out  into  the 
swamp,  and,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  persons  in  the  fort,  killed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  wounded,  most  of  them  mortally,  all  the 
rest  but  three!  Thus  the  Indians  lost  their 
powder  and  their  arms. 

Young  Ambrister,  after  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  returned  wTith  the  army  to  England  in 
time  to  see  the  streets  of  every  city  placarded 
with  the  awful  tidings  of  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  in  time  to  cross  the  Channel 
with  the  Iron  Duke  and  to  assist  troops  that 
Jackson  had  defeated  in  defeating  the  greatest 
soldier  that  the  world  had  known,  and  to  see 
his  star  go  down  at  last  for  ever  as  the  pale 
moon  rose  on  Waterloo;  and  he  afterward  ac- 
companied those  executioners  who  sailed  to  St. 
Helena  to  bind  another  Prometheus  to  a  rock 
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blacker  and  lonelier  and  more  inhospitable 
than  ever  frowned  from  Caucasus. 

Soon  after,  being  transferred  to  the  East  In- 
dies, he  fought  a  duel  there  with  a  brother 
officer,  whom  he  wounded;  and  though  the 
principals  became  reconciled  it  did  not  prevent 
the  trial  of  Ambrister  by  a  court-martial  for 
that  offense,  and  his  sentence  to  suspension 
from  rank  and  pay  for  twelve  months.  He 
determined  to  spend  this  interval  at  home  in 
the  Bahamas,  where  his  father  lived,  and  of 
which  his  uncle,  Colonel  Cameron,  was  the 
Governor,  and  he  set  sail  for  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  taking  London  in  his  route. 

In  that  capital,  young,  honorably  connected, 
handsome,  accomplished,  interesting  from  his 
adventures,  and  decorated  by  a  wound  received 
at  "Waterloo,  he  was  welcomed  to  the  best  so- 
ciety, and  soon  won  the  heart  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  a  London  banker.  Their  nuptials 
were  postponed  until  his  restoration  to  rank. 
So,  leaving  his  heart  behind  him,  and  buoyant 
with  all  that  hope  and  love  can  minister,  he 
set  sail  for  "  home." 

At  Nassau  he  met  with  Hillishajo.  and  also 
with  an  old  Scotchman,  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
a  Seminole  trader,  who  had  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  that  people,  and  the  hostility  of  other 
Indian  traders,  because  he  was  an  honest  In- 
dian trader !  Arbuthnot  was  the  owner  of  the 
schooner  Chance,  which  plied  in  his  trade  be- 
tween the  Bahamas  and  St.  Marks,  where  King 
Hillishajo  lived.  In  this  vessel  the  latter  de- 
termined to  take  passage  homeward,  and  it  re- 
quired no  great  persuasion  to  induce  a  spirit  so 
adventurous  as  Ambrister's  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  king  to  accompany  him  on  a 
pleasure  trip  to  his  forest  home. 

There,  in  the  joyous  welcome  of  Hillishajo's 
six  hundred  warriors  and  his  scarcely  less  nu- 
merous slaves,  a  vision  of  beauty  flashed  upon 
the  young  lieutenant's  eyes,  such  as  had  never 
colored  the  wildest  dreams  of  his  fancy.  It 
was  Malee,  a  black-eyed  maiden  of  seventeen, 
the  daughter  of  the  king,  the  heiress  of  his 
fortune,  and  the  idol  of  his  heart. 

Tradition,  as  well  as  the  letters  of  Ambrister, 
tells  us  of  the  miracle  of  loveliness  that  bloom- 
ed in  this  wild  flower  of  the  forest,  of  her 
quick  intelligence,  her  stainless  maiden  purity, 
and  the  mirthfulness  and  spirit  that  mingled 
with  her  graceful  coyness  and  her  proud 
rosf.rve. 

Don  Francisco  Luengo,  the  Spanish  Com- 
mandant of  St.  Marks,  with  whose  family  she 
was  intimate,  says  that  she  spoke  the  Spanish 


language,  and  she  also  spoke  English  with  ease 
and  fluency.  Her  father  had  brought  with 
him  some  gifts  sent  to  her  by  the  ladies  in  Lon- 
don, and  Ambrister  describes  the  wondering 
curiosity  with  which  she  knelt  over  the  boxes 
as  they  were  opened,  and  her  exclamations  of 
girlish  delight  as  she  examined  the  feathers 
and  the  silks  and  a  beautiful  side-saddle  which 
was  among  these  gifts.  He  furthermore  says 
that,  notwithstanding  his  association  with  her 
for  months,  and  their  hunting  and  fishing  and 
riding  together  through  the  woods,  the  only 
time  his  hands  were  ever  permitted  to  touch 
her  was  when,  in  her  bewilderment  as  to  the 
use  of  some  of  these  ornaments,  she  allowed 
him  to  pin  them  where  they  belonged,  to  ar- 
range a  riding-habit  and  to  fasten  a  plume 
upon  her  raven  tresses. 

In  the  meantime  difficulties  commencing  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  Georgia  surveyors 
of  lands  below  the  new  line,  which  lands  the 
former  had  been  taught  to  believe  were  theirs 
under  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
flamed  out  in  war,  and  the  Seminoles  and  fugi- 
tive Creek  warriors  commenced  to  make  use  of 
their  vermilion.  Hillishajo,  who  often  turned 
his  eyes  wistfully  to  the  gulf,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  British  aid  in  the  shape  of  powder  and  guns, 
followed  the  destiny  of  the  red  man,  and 
helped  to  make  another  chapter  in  his  history 
of  blood. 

At  its  very  outset  a  party  of  his  braves  cap- 
tured a  young  Georgia  militiaman  named 
Duncan  McCrimmon,  who  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  Hillishajo's  town,  about  three  miles 
from  St.  Marks.  There  he  was  stripped  and 
pinioned;  and,  his  head  being  shaved,  all  but 
the  scalp-lock,  on  which  a  lump  of  wet  clay 
was  daubed,  he  was  tied  around  the  neck  with 
a  long  muscadine  vine,  the  other  end  of  which 
was  fastened  to  a  staxe,  around  which  at  some 
distance  light-wood  knots  were  piled  in  a  circle. 
Around  this  circle  numerous  Indian  warriors 
and  women  yelled  and  danced  in  joyful  antici- 
pation of  his  slow  torture  to  death  by  fire. 

They  only  waited  for  Hillishajo,  who  was 
eating  his  breakfast  in  his  house  near  by.  As 
he  appeared  at  length  at  the  door  he  saw,  sit- 
ting on  the  steps,  a  negro  man,  whose  name 
should  not  be  lost.  It  was  Jo,  the  slave  of  a 
white  man  named  Francis  Blount,  who  was  one 
of  Jackson's  guides  soon  after  in  his  march 
from  the  Chattahoochee  to  St.  Marks.  This 
master  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  upon  long 
drunken  sprees,  at  which  times  he  would  wan- 
tonly abuse  and  whip  Jo,  who  on  that  account 
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would  run  away  and  stay  out  among  the  In- 
dians till  his  master  sobered.  Hillishajo  knew 
this  negro  very  well,  and  told  him  to  go  in  and 
get  his  breakfast,  but  Jo  answered  gloomily 
that  he  could  not  eat. 

"Why,"  said  Hillishajo,  "are  you  sick?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  negro,  "  but  I  am  troubled." 

"What  about?"  said  Hillishajo. 

"About  the  way  you  are  going  to  do  that 
white  man.  I  know  you  are  a  great  man, 
Hillishajo,  and  a  rich  man;  but  if  you  burn 
that  white  man  all  these  Georgians  will  come 
down  here  and  take  away  your  negroes,  and 
kill  you  and  all  your  people  for  him  one." 

But  the  savage  spurned  his  black  counselor, 
and,  brandishing  a  knife,  strode  forward  toward 
the  stake.  Then  Malee,  whom  none  had  seen, 
quick  and  graceful  as  a  leopardess  glided  be- 
fore her  father  and,  crouching  at  his  feet,  her 
black  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears,  she 
clasped  him  round  the  knees.  There  were 
words,  but  what  they  were  only  the  Angel  of 
Mercy  that  recorded  them  may  tell.  At  any 
rate  that  brandished  knife  was  slowly  lowered, 
those  clasping  arms  were  gently  loosed,  and 
Hillishajo,  walking  to  the  stake,  cut  poor  Mc- 
Crimmon's  thongs,  and  the  captive  walked 
before  him  into  Hillishajo's  house!  He  was 
saved,  for  the  gentle  rain  of  mercy  had  fallen 
from  those  black  eyes  upon  that  savage  soul, 
and  Hillishajo,  determined  to  protect  hirn  from 
the  disappointed  fiends,  committed  him  to  the 
custody  of  Don  Luengo,  at  St.  Marks. 

In  the  meantime  Jackson,  whose  renown 
now  filled  the  world,  was  rushing  down  from 
Tennessee  to  stamp  out  the  rising  flames  of 
war.  The  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  reached  Nashville  on  the  11th 
of  January,  1818.  In  eleven  days  thereafter 
he  was  on  the  march,  moving  five  thousand 
men  to  the  gulf.  By  Fort  Hawkins,  where 
the  city  of  Macon,  Georgia,  now  stands,  by 
Hartford,  by  Fort  Scott  at  the  junction  of  the 
Flint  and  Chattahoochee,  by  the  black  crater 
of  the  negro  fort,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  the 
Spanish  colors  fluttered  down  before  him  from 
the  flag-staff  of  St.  Marks  to  give  place  to  the 
stars  and  stripes.  It  was  here  that  he  captured 
the  ill-fated  Arbuthnot. 

Fearing  the  escape  seaward  of  any  of  the 
abettors  of  "this  insidious,  creeping  Indian 
war,"  those  interlopers  "who  administered  po- 
litical philters  to  fugitive  slaves  and  Indian 
outlaws,"  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adams, 
characterized  them,  he  had  previously  ordered 
Captain  McKeever,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 


to  bring  his  vessel  from  New  Orleans  into  the 
"Spanish  hole,"  the  harbor  of  St.  Marks,  to  stop 
all  fugitives  and  display  the  British  flag.  This 
order  McKeever  had  obeyed,  and  only  two 
days  before  Jackson's  army  reached  St.  Marks 
McCrimmon,  from  his  outlook  in  the  Spanish 
fort,  espied  the  British  colors  on  a  vessel  in 
the  Spanish  hole.  Still  dreading  the  savages, 
and  entirely  unaware  of  the  approach  of  the 
American  army,  McCrimmon  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  Don  Luengo  to  seek  the  protection 
of  that  flag,  and  when  he  boarded  the  vessel 
he  found  to  his  surprise  and  joy  that  he  was 
beneath  the  flag  of  his  country. 

But  another  eye  as  eager  as  his  own  had 
spied  the  red  cross  on  the  gulf,  and  Hillishajo, 
accompanied  by  Homoloniicko,  another  Creek 
Indian  chief,  crossed  in  a  canoe  the  ten  miles 
of  shallow  water  that  separated  the  vessel  from 
the  shore,  and  boarding  her,  the  first  question 
was,  "  What  are  you  loaded  with  ?"  "  Guns 
and  powder  and  lead  for  the  Indians,"  was  the 
ambiguous  answer  of  McKeever.  And  hardly 
had  a  whoop  of  savage  joy  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  when  both  of  them  were 
in  irons. 

Just  then  another  canoe  parted  from  a  point 
of  land  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  vessel. 
An  Indian  girl  was  at  the  prow  and  a  solitary 
Indian  warrior  the  oarsman.  The  girl  was 
none  other  than  Malee,  the  deliverer  of  Mc- 
Crimmon. She  could  not  have  imagined  what 
fate  had  befallen  her  father,  or  that  McCrim- 
mon was  on  board.  But  suddenly,  when  al- 
most at  the  vessel,  the  canoe  turned  and  shot 
like  ah  arrow  for  the  shore.  Two  cannons 
were  fired  in  quick  succession;  the  first  with 
blank  cartridge,  but  the  second  showered  its 
grape  around  the  flying  shell.  A  boat,  well 
manned,  was  then  lowered  in  pursuit  and 
gained  upon  the  fugitives;  but  when  they  had 
nearly  reached  the  shore,  the  girl  snatched  a 
rifle  from  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  fired  a 
well-aimed  parting  shot  at  her  pursuers.  Then, 
bounding  like  a  fawn  up  on  the  sand  with  her 
dusky  escort,  she  disappeared  within  the  forest. 

The  next  day  she  witnessed  the  fate  of  her 
father  and  his  fellow  captive,  whom,  as  the 
world  knows,  General  Jackson  hanged  with- 
out a  trial.  It  was  remarked  with  wonder  by 
the  soldiers  that  she  exhibited  no  emotion.  In 
the  presence  of  her  enemies,  Indian-like,  she 
proudly  stifled  the  sobs  of  that  heart  so  capable 
of  pity,  and  those  eyes,  which  could  so  com- 
mandingly  appeal  even  to  a  savage  for  mercy 
to  the  captive,  were  undimmed  by  a  tear. 
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Jackson  now  hastened  to  the  Sewanee,  hop- 
ing to  surprise  the  army  of  Bowlegs;  but, 
warned  by  a  letter  from  Arbuthnot  to  his  son, 
that  chief  crossed  the  river,  his  forces  vanished 
and  disbanded,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end 
without  a  battle. 

There,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sewanee,  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  April,  the  hapless  Am- 
brister  stumbled  into  Jackson's  camp,  and  into 
the  toils  of  death.  He  was  carried  to  St. 
Marks, and  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  "aiding 
and  comforting  the  enemy  and  levying  war 
against  the  United  States."  The  court  did  not 
doom  him  to  death,  but  General  Jackson  dis- 
approved its  finding  and  ordered  him  to  be 
shot.  The  next  morning,  April  29,  1818,  as 
the  sun  was  gilding  with  its  earliest  rays  that 
sea  that  separated  him  so  widely  from  home 
and  country,  and  the  faithful  heart  that  waited 
for  his  coming  to  the  bridal,  this  young  man 
of  twenty-one  bravely  met  a  fate  which,  could 
there  have  been  a  short  delay,  might,  without 
injury  to  the  safety  or  the  honor  of  this  country, 
have  been  averted.  The  same  morning,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial,  Arbuthnot  was 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  his  own  vessel,  the 
Chance. 

Malee,  friendless,  -atherless,  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on,  met  the  platoon  that  was  march- 


ing with  Ambrister  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Turning  to  find  out  what  it  meant,  she  saw  the 
fatal  volley  fired.  Then  woman's  nature  over- 
mastered Indian  stoicism,  and,  sinking  to  the 
earth,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
showed  in  sobs  and  cries  of  anguish  how 
deeply  the  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  had 
pierced  her  soul,  and  how  rudely  every  cord 
was  snapped  that  linked  her  darkened  life  to 
happiness  or  hope. 

It  is  true  that  some  years  later,  after  repeated 
refusals,  and  being  earnestly  persuaded  thereto 
by  General  Arbuckle,  who  befriended  her,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  him  whom  she  had  rescued 
from  the  tortures  of  the  stake,  and  lived  with 
him  a  "true  and  honorable  wife"  till  1836, 
when  McCrimmon  died.  Then  she  disappears 
forever ! 

"The  heart  and  the  sky  keep  the  glory  and  grace  of 
her, 

But  lost  to  this  earth  is  all  hint  and  all  trace  of  her," 
and  we  know  not  in  what  lowly,  unmarked 
grave  rest  the  ashes  of  one  whose  name  de- 
serves to  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  whose 
courage,  whose  beauty,  whose  sufferings,  and 
whose  mercy  render  her  as  worthy  of  com- 
memoration as  that  renowned  princess  of  the 
James,  whose  story  lends  its  fadeless  charm  to 
the  early  annals  of  Virginia. 

Alpheus  Baker. 
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THE  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  General  Braxton 
Bragg  and  his  corps  and  division  commanders 
in  relation  to  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee from  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  on  the 
3d  day  of  January,  1863.  It  is  preserved  in 
General  Liddell's  "Record,"  and  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
war: 

"A"  12 : 15  a.m.      Headquarters  in  the  Field,  ) 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3, 1863.  | 

General:  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  say  to  you 
frankly  that  in  our  judgment  this  army  should 
be  promptly  put  in  retreat.  You  have  but 
three  brigades  that  are  at  all  reliable,  and  even 
some  of  these  are  more  or  less  demoralized 
from  having  some  brigade  commanders  who 
do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  their  com- 
mands. Such  is  our  opinion,  and  we  deem  it 
a  solemn  duty  to  express  it  to  you.    We  do 


fear  great  disaster  from  the  condition  of  things 
now  existing,  and  think  it  should  be  averted  if 
possible. 

Very  respectfully,  General,  yours,  etc. 

B.  F.  Cheatham,  Major-Ge?i,l  C.  8.  A. 
I.  M.  Withers,  Major-Gen'l  C.  S.  A. 

To  Gen'l  B.  Bragg, 

Commanding,  etc.  A  true  copy : 

Kinloch  Falconer,  A.A.Q. 

"B"  1 :  30  A.  M.,  Jan.  3d. 

My  Dear  General:  I  send  you  the  inclosed 
paper  as  requested.  And  I  am  compelled  to 
add,  that  after  seeing  the  effect  of  the  oper- 
ations of  to-day,  added  to  that  produced  upon 
the  troops  by  the  battle  of  the  31st,  I  very 
greatly  fear  the  consequences  of  another  en- 
gagement at  this  place  on  the  ensuing  day. 
We  could  now,  perhaps,  get  off  with  some 
safety  and  with  some  credit,  if  the  affair  was 
well  managed.    Should  we  fail  in  the  medi- 
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tated  attack  the  consequences  might  be  very 
disastrous. 

Hoping  you  may  be  guided  aright,  whatever 
determination  you  may  reach, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

L.  Polk,  Lieut-Gen1 1. 

T  certify  the  above  is  a  true  copy : 

Kinloch  Falconer,  A.  A.  G. 

To  this  General  Bragg  replied  through  Lieu- 
tenant Richmond:  "Say  to  General  Polk  we 
shall  hold  our  own  at  every  hazard." 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee,  ) 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11,  1863.  j 

General:  Finding  myself  assailed  in  private 
and  public,  by  the  press,  in  private  circles  by 
officers  and  citizens,  for  the  movement  from 
Murfreesboro,  which  was  resisted  by  me  for 
some  time  after  advised  by  my  corps  and  divis- 
ion commanders,  and  only  adopted  after  hear- 
ing of  the  enemy's  reinforcements  by  large 
numbers  from  Kentucky,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  me  to  save  my  fair  name,  if  I  can  not  stop 
the  deluge  of  abuse  which  will  destroy  my  use- 
fulness and  demoralize  this  army.  It  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  many  of  these  accusa- 
tions and  insinuations  are  from  staff-officers  of 
my  generals,  who  persistently  assert  that  the 
movement  was  made  against  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  their  chiefs,  and  while  the  enemy  was 
in  full  retreat.  False  or  true,  the  soldiers  have 
no  means  of  judging  me  rightly  or  getting  the 
facts,  and  the  effect  on  them  will  be  the  same — 
a  loss  of  confidence  and  a  consequent  demoral- 
ization of  the  whole  army.  It  is  only  through 
my  generals  that  I  can  establish  the  facts  as 
they  exist.  Unanimous  as  you  were  in  council 
in  verbally  advising  a  retrogade  movement,  I 
can  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  cheerfully  at- 
test the  same  in  writing.  I  desire  that  you  will 
consult  your  subordinate  commanders  and  be 
candid  with  me,  as  I  have  always  endeavored 
to  prove  myself  with  you.  If  I  have  misun- 
derstood your  advice  and  acted  against  your 
opinions,  let  me  know  it  in  justice  to  your- 
selves. If,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  the  victim 
of  unjust  accusations,  say  so,  and  unite  with  me 
in  staying  the  malignant  slanders  being  prop- 
agated by  men  who  have  felt  the  sting  of  dis- 
cipline. 

General  Smith  has  been  called  to  Richmond, 
it  is  supposed  with  a  view  to  supersede  me.  I 
shall  retire  without  a  regret  if  I  find  I  have 
lost  the  good  opinion  of  my  generals,  upon 
whom  I  have  ever  relied  as  upon  a  foundation 
of  rock. 


Your  early  attention  is  most  desirable,  and 
urgently  solicited. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Braxton  Bragg,  Gen'l  C.  S.  A. 

I  inclose  copies  of  a  joint  note,  received 
about  2  o'clock  a.m.,  from  Major- Generals 
Cheatham  and  Withers,  on  the  night  before 
we  retired  from  Murfreesboro,  with  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Polk's  indorsement  and  my  own 
verbal  reply  to  Lieutenant  Richmond,  General 
Polk's  aid-de-camp.  B.  B. 

Lieut.-General  Hardee, 

Commanding  Hardee's  Corps. 

Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  12th  Jan.,  1863. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yesterday,  in  which, 
after  informing  me  of  the  assaults  to  which 
you  are  subjected,  you  invoke  a  response  in  re- 
gard to  the  propriety  of  the  recent  retreat  from 
Murfreesboro,  and  request  me  to  consult  my 
subordinate  commanders  in  reference  to  the 
topics  to  which  you  refer. 

You  will  readily  appreciate  the  delicate  char- 
acter of  the  inquiries  you  institute,  but  I  feel, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
reply  with  the  candor  you  solicit— #ot  only 
from  personal  respect  to  yourself,  but  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  interests  involved.  In 
reference  to  the  retreat,  you  state  that  the 
movement  from  Murfreesboro  was  resisted  by 
you  for  some  time  after  advised  by  your  corps 
and  division  commanders. 

No  mention  of  retreat  was  made  to  me  until 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  January, 
when  Lieutenant  Richmond,  of  General  Polk's 
staff,  read  me  the  General's  note  to  you,  and 
informed  me  of  your  verbal  reply.  I  told  him, 
under  the  circumstances,  nothing  could  be  done 
then.  About  ten  o'clock  the  same  day  I  met 
you  personally  at  your  quarters  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  Lieutenant-General  Polk 
being  present.  You  informed  us  that  the  pa- 
pers of  General  McCook  had  been  captured, 
and  from  the  strength  of  his  corps,  eighteen 
thousand,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  was 
stronger  than  you  supposed  —  that  General 
Wheeler  reported  that  he  was  receiving  rein- 
forcements heavily — and  after  informing  us  of 
these  facts,  suggested  the  necessity  of  retreat, 
and  asked  my  opinion  as  to  its  propriety. 
Having  heard  your  statements  and  views,  I 
fully  concurred,  and  it  was  decided  to  retreat. 
No  proposition  was  made  by  me  or  by  my  di- 
vision commanders  to  retreat  which  was  re- 
sisted by  you  for  some  time,  and  I  recall  your 
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attention  to  the  fact.  Afterward,  in  the  even- 
ing about  seven  o'clock,  we  met  to  arrange  de- 
tails, and  the  retreat  being  still  deemed  advisa- 
ble, and  having  been  partially  executed,  I  con- 
curred in  an  immediate  movement  in  view  of 
the  heavy  losses  we  had  sustained  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  troops. 

You  also  request  me  to  consult  my  subordi- 
nate commanders,  stating  that  General  Smith 
has  been  called  to  Richmond  with  the  view, 
it  was  supposed,  to  supersede  you — and  that 
you  will  retire  without  regret  if  you  have  lost 
the  good  opinion  of  your  generals,  upon  whom 
you  have  ever  relied  as  upon  a  foundation  of 
rock.  I  have  conferred  with  Major-General 
Breckinridge  and  Major-General  Cleburne  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  feel  that  frankness 
compels  me  to  say  that  the  general  officers 
whose  judgment  you  have  invoked  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  a  change  in  the 
command  of  this  army  is  necessary.  In  this 
opinion  I  concur.  I  feel  assured  that  this 
opinion  is  considerately  formed,  and  with  the 
highest  respect  for  the  purity  of  your  motives, 
your  energy  and  your  personal  character;  but 
they  are  convinced,  as  you  must  feel,  that  the 
peril  of  fhe  country  is  superior  to  all  consider- 
ations. You  state  that  the  staff-officers  of  your 
generals,  joining  in  the  public  and  private 
clamor,  have  within  your  knowledge  persist- 
ently asserted  that  the  retreat  was  made  against 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  their  chiefs.  I  have 
made  inquiries  of  the  gentlemen  associated 
with  me,  and  they  inform  me  that  such  state- 
ments have  not  been  made  or  circulated  by 
them.  I  have  the  honor,  General,  to  assure 
you  of  my  continued  respect  and  considera- 
tion, and  to  remain 

Your  obedient  servant. 

W.  J.  Hardee,  Lieut.-Gen'l. 

Official. 

T.  B.  Roy.  Chief  of  Staff. 

Indorsed:  Letter  to  General  Bragg. 

Tfllahoma,  January  13,  1863. 
General:  I  have  received  your  communica- 
tion of  the  11th  inst.  with  inclosures,  and  will 
answer  candidly  as  you  desire.  I  understood 
the  retrograde  movement  to  have  been  decided 
upon  and  partially  executed  before  we  met  in 
council  on  Saturday  night  (the  3d  inst.),  and 
the  only  question  presented  to  me,  and  the 
only  question  before  us  there,  to  be  whether 
the  movement  should  be  suspended,  as  far  as 
practicable,  for  twenty-four  hours.  To  this  I 
replied,  that  in  my  opinion  it  could  be  sus- 


pended; I  offered  advice  on  no  other  point. 
Subsequently,  on  learning  fully  the  condition 
of  General  Polk's  corps  and  General  Breckin- 
ridge's division,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you, 
that  in  answering  as  I  had  just  done,  I  had 
looked  only  to  the  condition  of  my  own  divi- 
sion, that  it  had  been  successful  in  the  fight, 
and  notwithstanding  its  losses  and  weariness 
was  still  capable  of  making  a  firm  resistance; 
that  I  was  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that  my 
men  had  had  no  sleep  the  previous  night,  hav- 
ing suffered  and  repelled  a  night  attack  of  the 
enemy,  and  immediately  thereafter  been  moved 
from  the  extreme  left  to  the  right  of  the 
army,  which  led  me  to  fear  that  in  case  of  a  re- 
treat, involving,  as  it  must,  the  loss  of  another 
night's  rest,  large  numbers  of  my  men  would 
fall  out  by  the  way,  and  I  might,  in  this  man- 
ner, lose  as  many  as  in  an  attack  by  the  enemy 
in  our  then  position.  I  further  stated,  that  in 
case  the  enemy  attacked  us,  I  believed  the 
chances  were  in  our  favor  of  repulsing  him; 
but  that  it  might  turn  out  otherwise,  and  that 
it  was  for  you  to  decide  whether  our  cause 
should  be  risked  on  a  cast,  the  issue  of  which 
was  doubtful ;  that  I  believed  the  final  success 
of  our  cause  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  safety  of  this  army.  I  have  consulted 
with  all  my  brigade  commanders  at  this  place, 
as  you  request,  showing  them  your  letter  and 
inclosures,  and  they  unite  with  me  in  personal 
regard  to  yourself,  in  a  high  appreciation  of 
your  patriotism  and  gallantry,  and  in  a  con- 
viction of  your  great  capacity  for  organization, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  see,  with  regret,  and 
it  has  also  met  my  observation,  that  you  do 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  army  in  other 
respects  in  that  degree  necessary  to  secure 
success. 

I  have,  General,  the  honor  to  be  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  R.  Cleburne,  Major-Gen'l. 

Gen'l  Braxton  Bragg, 

Commanding  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Indorsed:  Tullahoma,  January  13,  1863.  P. 
R.  Cleburne,  Major-General.  Reply  to  letter 
of  General  Bragg  concerning  retreat  from 
Murfreesboro. 

Headquarters  Breckinridge's  Division,  ) 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  January  12,  1803.  j 

General:  In  answer  to  your  letter  yesterday, 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  in  a  council  at 

your  headquarters  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 

January,  at  which  Lieutenant-Generals  Polk 

and  Hardee  and  Major-General  Cleburne  were 
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the  other  officers  present,  I  advised  you  to 
retire  from  before  Murfreesboro  the  same  night. 
About  12  o'clock  of  the  same  day  Lieutenant- 
General  Hardee  informed  me  that  a  retrograde 
movement  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  as  my 
division  was  to  cover  the  movement  of  his 
corps,  he  authorized  me  to  make  preliminary 
arrangements,  but  directed  me  not  to  give  a 
final  order,  and  also  desired  me  to  be  present 
at  your  headquarters  at  7  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. During  that  afternoon  the  baggage  and 
ordnance  trains  were  moved  down  the  Shelby- 
ville  and  Manchester  turnpike,  as  I  under- 
stood, by  your  order.  The  question  at  the  con- 
ference on  the  evening  of  the  3d  was  not 
whether  the  army  should  fall  back — that  move- 
ment had  been  determined  on,  and  in  part  ex- 
ecuted, before  I  was  called  into  council — but 
whether  the  movement  of  the  troops  should 
be  postponed  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  com- 
municate with  Brigadier  -  General  Wheeler 
(then  supposed  to  be  near  La  Yergne),  and 
more  thoroughly  to  clear  our  rear.  I  advised 
that  the  movement  should  take  place  that 
evening,  and  it  is  just  to  you  to  add  that,  if  I 
had  been  in  consultation  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  when  it  was  resolved  to  retire,  I  would 
have  approved  the  movement.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  reasons  which  governed  my  advice, 
since  your  communication  does  not  ask  for 
them,  but  confines  itself  to  the  necessity  of  the 
retreat  at  the  time  it  was  commenced.  In 
obedience,  to  your  wishes  I  have  this  day  had 
a  conference  with  the  brigade  commanders  of 
my  division,  Generals  Pillow  and  Preston,  and 
Colonels  Trabue  and  Gibson.  These  gentlemen 
were  not  sure  as  to  the  points  upon  which  you 
desired  their  views,  since  they  were  not  called 
into  council  on  the  question  of  retiring  the 
army.  But  after  carefully  reading  your  letter 
they  supposed  that  you  desired  their  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  retreat,  and  to  the  confidence, 
or  want  of  it,  in  you  as  a  commander  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  troops.  Accordingly, 
acting  with  the  candor  you  invoke,  they  re- 
quest me  to  say  that  in  their  opinion  the  con- 
duct of  the  military  operations  in  front  of 
Murfreesboro  made  it  necessary  and  proper 
for  our  army  to  retire.  They  also  request  me 
to  say  that  while  they  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for  your  patriotism,  it  is  their  opinion 
that  you  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
army  to  an  extent  which  will  enable  you  to  be 
useful  as  its  commander.  In  this  opinion  I 
feel  bound  to  state  that  I  concur.  You  state 
within  your  own  knowledge  that  staff-officers 


of  your  generals  have  persistently  asserted 
that  our  retreat  was  made  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  their  chiefs.  I  can  speak  only  for 
my  own  staff,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  after  thorough  inquiry  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  representations  of  the  character 
to  which  you  refer  have  not  been  made  by 
any  member  of  my  staff. 

In  closing,  General,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  the  brigade  commanders  of  my  division 
spoke  of  you  throughout  in  terms  of  high  per- 
sonal respect,  and  to  add  that  in  this  regard  I 
fully  share  their  feelings. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Breckinridge,  Major-Gen'L 

Gen'l  Braxton  Bragg,  C.  S.  A. 

A  true  copy : 

D.  H.  Poole,  A.  A.  G. 

Indorsed:  Headquarters  Breckinridge's  Di- 
vision, Jan.  12,  1863.  John  0.  Breckinridge. 
Reply  to  General  Bragg's  letter  in  relation  to 
the  retreat  from  Murfreesboro. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee,  ) 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  April  13, 1863.  j 

General:  In  a  communication  from  Major- 
General  Polk,  commanding  Army  Mississippi, 
dated  Bardstown,  October  3,  1862,  addressed  to 
me,  he  says:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of 
the  2d,  1  p.  m  ,  directing  me  to  move  with  all 
my  available  force  via  Bloomfield  to  Frankfort 
to  strike  the  enemy  on  his  flank  and  rear.  .  .  . 
I  have  called  a  council  of  wing  and  division 
commanders,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the 
matter,  and  find  that  they  unanimously  indorse 
my  views.  I  shall,  therefore,  pursue  a  different 
course,  assured  that  when  the  facts  are  sub- 
mitted to  you  you  will  justify  my  decision.  In 
the  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
by  the  General,  after  stating  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  attack  the  enemy  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  says:  "At  a  meeting  of  general  officers, 
held  about  daylight,  it  was  resolved,  in  view 
of  the  great  disparity  of  our  forces  to  adopt 
the  'defensive  offensive,'  to  await  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  to  be  guided  by 
events  as  they  were  developed."  As  these  coun- 
cils, usually  regarded  as  sacred  among  military 
men,  are  now  publicly  disclosed,  and  in  a  man- 
ner compromising  you  as  advising  a  disobe- 
dience to  my  orders,  the  facts  are  laid  before 
you,  and  I  beg,  if  consistent  with  your  sense 
of  duty,  you  will  inform  me  to  what  extent 
you  sustained  the  General  in  his  acknowledged 
disobedience.    For  your  information  I  inclose 
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a  copy  of  my  order,  directing  him  to  give  the 
enemy  battle  at  Perry ville  "immediately,"  and 
request  to  be  informed  whether,  in  asking  your 
advice,  he  informed  you  of  the  existence  of  this 
order. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Braxton  Bragg,  Gen'l  Commanding. 

Brig.-Gen'l  St.  J.  R.  Liddell, 

Commanding  Brigade. 

On  Outpost,  Wartrace,  Tennessee,  ) 
April  16,  1863.  | 

General:  In  answer  to  your  communication 
of  the  13th  inst.,  referring  to  certain  councils 
of  general  officers,  held  by  Major-General  Polk 
at  Bardstown  and  at  Perryville,  Kentucky,  on 
the  3d  and  7th  October,  1862,  respectively,  to 
consult  on  orders  issued  by  you  to  Major-Gen- 
eral Polk  just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Perryville 
on  the  8th  of  October,  and  further  desiring  to 
know  "  to  what  extent  I  sustained  Major-Gen- 
eral Polk  in  his  acknowledged  disobedience  of 
your  orders,"  and  whether,  in  asking  my  ad- 
vice, "he  informed  me  of  the  existence  of  your 
orders,"  I  can  briefly  state  that  I  had  not  the 
honor  to  be  called  in  council  on  either  occa- 
sion alluded  to;  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  orders  referred  to,  was  not  asked  for,  nor 
did  I  give  any  advice  whatever.  Further 
still,  I  have  no  impression  of  having  been  the 
recipient  of  any  information  from  the  councils 
mentioned,  beyond  vague  rumors,  hence  I  am 
unable  to  answer  your  questions  as  to  the  extent 
of  my  "sustaining"  General  Polk  in  his  diso- 
bedience of  your  orders.  I  could  only  be 
charged  with  doing  so  by  implication,  since 
duty  required  me  to  obey  the  orders  given  me 
on  the  field  by  my  superiors  without  question- 
ing their  propriety  or  source. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
St.  J.  R.  Liddell,  Com.  Brigade. 

To  Gen'i,  Braxton  Bragg, 

Commanding  Army  Tennessee. 

"  Extract."     Headquarters  Department  No.  2, ) 
Harrodsburg,  October  7th,  5:40  P.  M. ) 

General:  In  view  of  the  news  from  Hardee, 
you  had  better  move  with  Cheatham's  division 
to  his  support,  and  give  the  enemy  battle  im- 
mediately. Rout  him,  and  then  move  to  our 
support  at  Versailles.  .  .  .  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  these  movements. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Bkaxton  Bragg,  Gen'l  Commanding. 
To  Gbn'l  Polk. 


Headquarters  Liddet.l's  Brigade,  ) 
Wartrace,  Tenn.,  January  16,  1863.  j 

SPECIAL  ORDERS,  No.  111. 

I.  In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  divis- 
ion commander,  the  following  officers  are  de- 
tailed to  bring  up  absentees  belonging  to  this 
command,  and  are  authorized  to  order  to  their 
regiments  all  men  of  the  brigade  whom  they 
may  find  fit  for  duty,  and  absent  without 
proper  authority: 

For  Second  Arkansas  Regiment,  Lieutenant 
"Wilting,  Company  I. 

For  Fifth  Arkansas  Regiment,  Lieutenant 
W.  D.  Mintz,  Company  C. 

For  Sixth  and  Seventh  Arkansas  Regiment, 
Lieutenant  J.  A.  McCauley. 

For  Eighth  Arkansas  Regiment,  Lieutenant 
B.  A.  Terrett,  Company  E. 

For  the  brigade,  Captain  L.  R.  Frisk,  Fifth 
Arkansas. 

II.  The  officers  from  the  several  regiments 
will  report  to  Captain  Frisk  for  instructions 
and  orders  at  once. 

III.  Quartermaster's  department  will  furnish 
the  necessary  transportation  for  these  officers, 
and  any  men  they  may  have  in  charge. 

IV.  Officers  detailed  to  go  for  absentees  will 
report  at  these  headquarters  to  Lieutenant 
Bostick,  A.  D.  C,  detailed  instead  of  Captain 
Frisk.       By  order  Brigadier-General  Liddell. 

G.  A.  Williams,  A.  A.  G. 

"Copy."       Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  January  30,  1863. 

General:  Your  circular  of  the  11th  was  re- 
ceived by  me  at  Ashville,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  17th.  I  dispatched  you  immediately,  say- 
ing I  would  leave  for  your  headquarters  in  two 
days  thereafter,  and  would  furnish  you  the  re- 
ply you  desired  on  my  arrival.  There  seemed 
to  be  two  points  of  inquiry  embraced  in  your 
note.  First,  whether  the  corps  and  division 
commanders  to  whom  it  is  addressed  were  will- 
ing to  give  you  a  statement  in  writing  of  the 
opinions  and  counsel  which  they  gave  you 
verbally  as  to  the  retreat  from  Murfreesboro. 
Secondly,  whether  you  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  your  general  officers  as  a  military  com- 
mander. From  the  structure  of  your  note,  tin- 
first  of  these  inquiries  appears  to  be  its  leading 
object,  the  second,  though  not  so  clearly  and 
separately  stated,  nevertheless  is  to  my  mind 
plainly  indicated.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  this 
indication  seems  not  to  have  been  so  clear  to 
the  mind  of  General  Cheatham,  and  such  other 
of  my  subordinate  officers  as  responded,  when 
they  penned  their  replies.    And  since,  in  your 
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note,  you  appeal  to  our  official  relations  and  to 
our  candor  for  a  frank  expression  of  our  opin- 
ion. I  feel,  to  avoid  being  placed  in  a  false 
position,  that  it  is  due  to  my  subordinate  offi- 
cers and  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  to  ask 
whether  the  construction  I  put  upon  your  note 
is  that  you  design. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Polk,  Lt.-Gen'l  Commanding. 

Gen'l  Bragg, 

Commanding  Army  Tennessee. 

"  Copy."       Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  January  30, 1863. 

General :  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  note  of 
this  morning,  so  as  to  place  you  beyond  all 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  mine  of 
the  11th  inst.  To  my  mind  that  circular  con- 
tained but  one  point  of  inquiry,  and  it  certainly 
was  intended  to  contain  but  one.  And  that 
was  to  ask  of  my  corps  and  division  com- 
manders to  commit  to  writing  what  had  trans- 
pired between  us  in  regard  to  the  retreat  from 
Murfreesboro.  I  believed  it  to  have  been 
grossly  and  intentionally  misrepresented — not 
by  any  of  them — for  my  injury.  It  was  never 
intended  by  me  that  this  should  go  further 
than  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
its  only  object  was  to  relieve  my  mind  of  all 
doubts,  while  I  secured  in  a  form  to  be  pre- 
served the  means  of  defense  in  the  future, 
when  discussion  might  be  proper.  The  para- 
graph relating  to  my  supersedure  was  only  an 


expression  of  the  feeling  with  which  I  should 
receive  your  replies,  should  they  prove  I  had 
been  misled  in  my  construction  of  your  opin- 
ions and  advice. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

Braxton  Bragg,  Gen'l  Commanding. 
Lt.-Gen'l  Polk. 

"Copy."       Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  January  30, 1863. 

General:  1  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the 
30th  inst.  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  same  date. 
In  it  you  say  you  designed  your  circular  should 
contain  but  one  point  of  inquiry,  and  that  was 
whether  your  corps  and  division  commanders 
would  give  you  for  future  reference  a  state- 
ment of  what  transpired  between  us  in  regard 
to  the  retreat  from  Murfreesboro.  I  have, 
therefore,  now  to  say  that  the  opinions  and 
counsel  which  I  gave  you  on  that  subject  prior 
to  the  retreat  are  those  that  are  embodied  in 
my  indorsement  of  the  note  of  my  division 
commanders,  Generals  Cheatham  and  Withers, 
of  the  3d  of  January",  which  are  in  your  pos- 
session ;  and  I  have  to  add  that  they  were  de- 
liberately considered,  and  are  such  as  I  would 
give  again  under  the  same  circumstances. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    L.  Polk,  Lt.-Gen'l  Commanding. 

Gen'l  B.  Bragg,  Etc. 
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AS  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  purporting  to 
sxX  De  truth,  the  interest  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  credibility  of  the  witness  and 
her  opportunity  for  knowing  that  whereof  she 
testifies,  I  will,  with  the  belief  that  I  shall 
ever  remain  incognito,  and  consequently  feel 
no  good  or  bad  effects  from  these  pages,  write 
with  perfect  freedom  of  ourselves — the  manor- 
ial Seigneur  and  I — and  of  the  people  whose 
simple  annals  I  record,  "extenuating  naught, 
nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice." 

My  husband  and  I  are  two  of  the  few  peo- 
ple the  center  and  circumference  of  whose  lives 
have  been  included  in  five  miles  of  terra  firma, 
with  very  occasional  tangents  from  this  circle. 
Our  original  stocks  were  widely  diverse.  His 
ancestors  were,  on  both  sides,  Scotch-Irish. 
One  family  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 


Virginia,  and  the  other  from  Pennsylvania — 
both  Presbyterians  of  the  old  Covenanter 
stamp — and  in  the  pioneer  days  of  this  State 
shouldered  axe  and  rifle  through  the  week 
ready  for  felling  the  forest  or  fighting  the  foe, 
and  stacked  their  guns  in  the  sanctuary  Sunday 
as  nonchalantly  as  they  laid  them  over  their 
own  doors  in  the  week.  Work  and  hunting 
were  the  business  of  the  week;  cold  dinner 
and  catechism  the  order  of  Sunday. 

The  paternal  branch,  from  Old  Virginia,  had 
a  stronger  infusion  of  Irish  blood  than  the  ma- 
ternal side,  I  suppose;  for  there  was  in  it  an 
irrepressible  vein  of  humor;  and  instead  of 
the  pulpit  being  filled,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected from  the  training  of  a  devout  mother 
and  a  father  zealous  enough  to  lead  a  horse 
back  to  the  old  Dominion  for  the  minister  to 
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ride  out,  each  boy  flew  off  at  a  tangent  from 
the  religious  circle  and  took  place  in  the  bar, 
and  after  on  the  hustings. 

On  my  side  I  was  descended  from  a  blended 
Welsh  and  Huguenot  stock  maternally;  on  the 
other  of  English  claiming  to  have  been  of  the 
old  cavaliers;  and  in  support  of  this  preten- 
sion were  not  only  strongly  marked  with  their 
chivalry,  but  also  with  their  vices. 

The  ancestry  of  my  husband  had  been  non- 
slaveholding  until  their  settlement  in  the  West. 
Mine,  from  time  immemorial,  if  such  a  period 
belongs  to  American  history,  had  been  on  the 
other  platform.  But,  curiously  enough,  when 
we  married  I  had  not  even  a  waiting-maid, 
death  having  robbed  me  of  that  one  last  ves- 
tige of  better  days,  while  he  had  a  large  prop- 
erty of  slaves  with  a  kind,  tender,  conscientious 
regretfulness  of  the  fact — too  humane  and  in- 
dulgent to  make  them  profitable,  but  valuing 
them  too  highly  as  property  to  release  them.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  not  one  doubt  or  scru- 
ple as  to  my  political  or  religious  right  to  hold 
them  in  bondage,  but  the  weariness  and  trou- 
ble I  knew  to  be  inseparable  from  possession, 
and  the  burden  of  responsibility  I  had  in  the 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls  and  bodies 
oppressed  me.  "Lawful,  but  not  expedient," 
expressed  to  a  shade  my  creed  of  slavery,  and 
though  the  emancipation  swept  off  two  thirds 
of  our  lawful  property,  my  song  of  rejoicing 
o'ermastered  the  anthem  of  the  freed. 

We  married  at  mature  age,  twenty-five  and 
twenty-eight  respectively.  I  was  aware  of  his 
possession  of  considerable  slave  property,  but 
though  living  in  the  same  village  I  knew  but 
one  or  two  of  these  people,  and  had  not  thought 
much  of  the  serious  responsibility  incurred  by 
my  marriage. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  them  all  to- 
gether but  once.  Upon  our  return  from  a 
short  bridal  trip  my  welcome  into  my  hus- 
band's home  was  expressed  by  a  large  recep- 
tion, as  indiscriminate  an  assembly  as  ever 
congregated  in  an  old  politician's  halls,  my 
husband  also  being  fully  immersed  in  this 
precarious  and  unsatisfying  life.  Early  in  the 
evening  my  lord  elect  came  to  me  and  asked 
if  he  could  not,  before  the  crowd  of  guests  then 
rapidly  arriving  filled  the  house,  introduce  me 
to  some  anxious  retainers  who  had  long  waited 
my  appearance.  He  led  me  through  to  the 
back  door  of  his  mother's  room,  opening  on  a 
long  gallery.  This  was  crowded  with  our  folk 
of  every  age,  sex,  and  size.  There  was  great 
glistening  of  eyes  and  glittering  of  teeth; 


much  scraping  of  feet  and  bowing  and  ren- 
dering of  low  courtesies.  Many  said,  "  Much 
joy  to  you,  young  missus,"  and  many  sly  jokes 
were  passed  on  the  young  master,  and  also 
considerable  repressing  of  the  juveniles,  who 
would  draw  o'erclose  to  the  bridal  robes  that 
enveloped  me.  I  acquitted  myself  graciously, 
if  manner  expressed  intentions,  but  I  passed 
then  into  the  penumbra  of  a  great  shadow 
which  has  never  been  entirely  off  of  my  mar- 
ried life.  For  several  years  I  had  an  easy, 
indulged  time  under  the  "auld  roof-tree"  of 
my  husband's  home.  I  have  no  very  strong- 
local  attachments.  The  flames  during  the  re- 
bellion wiped  out  that  place  from  the  face  of 
the  village;  but  in  sleeping  or  waking  dreams 
it  comes  to  my  mind  as  the  greenest  oasis 
in  which  I  have  enjoyed  my  most  untroubled 
rest.  Indulged  and  care-free,  I  passed  there 
the  first  golden  years  of  my  wifehood.  The 
kind  ones  under  whose  shelter  I  lingered  "  sleep 
together  at  the  foot  of  life's  hill,"  but  the  mem- 
ory of  both  will  live  green  in  my  heart  forever 
as  the  grass  that  grows  on  their  graves. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
incoming  of  some  birdies  into  our  nest,  and 
the  lands  going  rack-rent  told  us  plainly  that 
we  ought  to  take  this  burden  and  care  off  our 
fast  aging  parents,  and  so  we  came  to  the  farm 
just  outside  the  village,  where  most  of  "our 
folk"  lived  and  many  of  these  little  dramas 
were  enacted.  Some,  however,  belong  to  the 
record  of  the  old  and  other  homesteads. 

Black  Eben  and  His  Family. 

Amongst  the  darky  deputation  that  I  men- 
tioned, as  paying  their  respects  to  me  on  that 
bridal  evening,  I  recognized  a  face  that  con- 
jured up  at  once  a  scene  that  had  faded  almost 
out  of  my  memory.  In  the  inland  towns,, 
where  there  is  such  dearth  of  attractions  and 
amusements,  to  attend  meetings  where  political 
speeches  are  made,  or  to  hear  the  pleadings  in 
criminal  cases,  is  a  time-honored  and  faithfully 
observed  custom  of  the  ladies. 

The  face  of  Black  Eben  (so  called  to  distin- 
guish him  from  a  brighter  fellow  servant) 
was  to  me  the  reminder  of  such  an  occasion. 

In  a  moment  the  scene  flashed  up  vividly  to 
my  mind:  A  sultry  summer  afternoon ;  a  court- 
house crowded  to  suffocation  ;  ladies  composing 
the  dress-circle,  a  very  venerable  and  dignified 
judge,  the  swift-moving  fingers  of  the  clerks, 
a  goodly  array  of  our  State's  best  legal  talent, 
and  Black  Eben,  a  criminal,  the  central  figure 
of  attraction. 
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In  an  evil  hour,  while  taking  his  Sunday's 
holiday  in  the  market-house,  unshaven  and  un- 
clean, an  old  and  perhaps  overbearing  negro 
in  the  family  connection  had  undertaken  to 
coerce  Eben  into  the  observance  of  the  decen- 
cies of  life  by  forcing  him  home  to  get  clean 
clothes.  High  words  and  hard  actions  ensued, 
and  the  "  I  tell  you,  Uncle  Harry,  if  you  do'nt 
let  me  alone  and  mind  your  own  business,  I'll 
shiver  your  soul-case,"  to  the  horror  of  the 
spectators,  was  soon  made  good  by  a  missile, 
for  Eben  could  throw  with  the  precision  and 
force  of  a  rifle. 

Eben  had  no  very  good  character  to  base  his 
defense  upon;  and  certainly  a  personnel  less 
prepossessing  than  his  character.  He  was  of 
rather  slight  figure,  but  of  bone  and  sinew  of 
iron;  his  chest  was  very  contracted,  and  his 
head  set  forward  out  of  it  in  a  most  ungainly 
fashion.  His  head  was  long  and  covered  with 
thick  matted  wool,  his  expression  at  once  sinis- 
ter and  defiant.  His  whole  figure  gave  you 
the  idea  of  power  and  will  to  do  evil,  and  re- 
minded me  forcibly  of  the  Judas  in  Dunlap's 
Christ  Rejected. 

The  commonwealth  always  assigns  defense 
to  the  poor,  but  Eben's  master,  my  father-in- 
law,  had  employed  the  best  counsel  in  our  bar, 
and  in  fact  in  the  State  in  the  defense  of  Eben. 
An  account  of  that  trial  in  other  connection 
would,  perhaps,  be  interesting,  as  embodying 
recollections  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
barristers,  as  also  politicians  who  have  since 
stood  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  many 
years. 

Eben  was  acquitted,  as  the  reader  has  in- 
ferred by  my  finding  him  present  on  the 
memorable  reception  to  which  I  have  referred. 

As  Black  Eben's  courage,  industry,  and  mis- 
fortunes had  rendered  him  a  prime  favorite 
with  his  old  master,  I  had  hoped,  when  the  di- 
vision of  our  families  should  be  made,  and  we 
should  go  to  the  country  to  build  our  nest  for 
ourselves  and  our  birdies,  that  this  shadow  of 
evil,  as  I  considered  this  sable  chattel,  would 
not  be  found  in  our  lot. 

But,  considering  Black  Eben  to  be  the  very 
pledge  of  success  in  our  new  farm-life,  our 
good  father,  with  heroic  generosity,  made  him 
a  special  gift,  and  the  polite  declining  of  this 
embarrassing  favor  was  suppressed  on  my  part 
by  observing  the  expression  of  joy  and  relief 
that  overspread  our  good  mother's  face  when 
the  deed  of  gift  was  handed.  His  presence  on 
the  place  had  been  to  her  a  perpetual  incubus. 

I  left  my  husband  to  frame  the  acceptance; 


I  mutely  concluding,  as  we  were  the  sole  heirs 
of  all  the  goods  of  that  house,  it  was  just  we 
should  take  of  the  troubles  also;  for,  be  it 
known,  Black  Eben  was  the  evil  eye  of  that 
household,  considered  the  machinator  and  ex- 
ecutioner of  all  the  troubles  that  took  shape 
and  force  about  us.  A  row  in  the  quarter,  a 
riot  in  the  kitchen,  a  raid  on  the  larder  or  hen- 
house, was  always  laid  at  Eben's  door. 

To  take  this  spirit  of  evil  to  our  new  home 
was  not  a  cheerful  prospect,  and  I  did  it  with 
reluctance.  However,  I  soon  learned  that  dis- 
tance lends  dread  as  well  as  enchantment  to 
the  view.  I  was  not  in  any  way  made  espe- 
cially conscious  of  Eben's  presence  around  me, 
had  no  more  tangible  trouble  from  Black 
Eben  than  any  other  of  the  wild  set  being 
gradually  brought  into  steady  habits. 

For  the  term  of  my  husband's  parents'  lives, 
he  visited  them  every  day.  For  some  months 
after  we  came  to  house-keeping,  duly  as  Satur- 
day evening  came,  the  glittering  family  car- 
riage and  its  span  of  handsome,  steady  horses, 
bought  on  occasion  of  our  marriage,  was  sent 
out  to  carry  us  home,  as  we  ever  called  it,  to 
stay  until  Sabbath  evening.  This  did  not  suit 
my  ideas  of  a  well-managed  home;  but  I  felt 
much  sympathy  with  the  breaking  of  my  hus- 
band's home  ties,  and  enjoyed  the  genial  at- 
mosphere of  the  old  castle  (as  we  used  to  call 
it)  myself.  The  hearty  welcome,  "the  free- 
dom of  the  house,"  to  us,  and  unlimited  devo- 
tion of  every  living  soul  to  my  little  ones  was 
indeed  inviting. 

But  as  summer  came,  and  the  chickens  were 
chirping  around,  and  the  currants  and  rasp- 
berries were  glowing  like  rubies  in  the  leaves, 
I  became  very  reluctant  to  leaving  weekly  our 
little  home  to  trespassers,  and  I  had  especial 
misgivings  of  the  havoc  Eben  would  make 
among  my  chickens. 

It  is  curious  what  value  we  women  set  on 
our  little  belongings,  such  as  poultry,  etc.  In 
feeling,  the  loss  of  a  horse  does  not  compare 
with  the  loss  of  a  coop  of  Dorkings.  Upon 
reflection  I  decided  to  see  if  confidence  might 
not  prove  the  key  to  Black  Eben's  character. 
So  calling  him  to  the  door,  just  ere  starting  on 
our  Saturday  evening  pilgrimage,  I  said: 

"Eben,  we  are  not  weaned  from  the  old 
home  yet,  you  see,  and,  like  bad  birds,  keep 
going  home  to  roost." 

"  Best  place  to  go  I  knows  of,"  said  Eben, 
gruffly. 

I  winced  at  this  comparison  with  my  little 
new-made  Paradise,  but  went  on  to  say,  "This 
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place  is  so  near  town,  and  so  many  stragglers 
are  tramping  around  of  Saturday  nights  and 
Sundays,  I  wish  you  would  just  take  charge  of 
it,  you're  a  good  hand  with  chickens ;  and  notice 
my  garden  sometimes."   He  grunted  assent. 

We  found  on  our  return  things  intact  and 
Eben  at  his  post.  1  was  ever  an  early  riser. 
"The  next  morning  I  heard  the  creak  of  the 
cautiously-opened  kitchen  door  and  a  subdued 
rustle  among  my  poultry.  Eben  had  a  pan  of 
seed  and  a  bucket  of  water.  He  filled  the 
troughs,  then  deftly  threw  a  handful  of  scraps 
into  each  coop  and  strewed  the  rest  of  the  pan's 
contents  close  around  him,  and  the  chickens 
eagerly  crowded  about  his  feet.  He  stooped ;  I 
quivered  with  fear.  He  passed  his  hand  gently 
down  the  back  of  a  crested  beauty,  as  one 
would  caress  a  cat  or  dog,  then  shambled  off 
to  the  stables. 

I  ever  after  addressed  Eben  as  my  foreman, 
my  dependence,  my  night  picket.  He  repaid 
my  confidence  with  proud  fidelity,  but  his  term 
of  service  was  not  to  be  for  long. 

One  evening  as  I  was  returning  "late  in  the 
gloaming"  the  avenue  gate  was  flung  madly 
open,  and  straining  up  the  hill  came  a  figure 
to  paint  which  would  immortalize  any  artist 
— a  half-grown  lad  on  a  wiry,  woolly,  scarce 
bridle-wise  colt,  tail  and  mane  and  his  own 
loose  garments  floating  wildly  back.  His 
knees  were  pressed  into  the  panting  young 
thing's  sides,  and  himself  bent  eagerly  forward 
as  though  he  would  fain  outstrip  the  horse. 
He  pulled  up  beside  the  carriage  with  a  sud- 
denness that  almost  brought  the  animal  on  its 
haunches  and  exclaimed: 

"  Miss  Em,  Uncle  Black  Eben's  gone  and 
come  in  from  the  woods  and 's  a  dyin' — I'se 
gwyne  for  the  doctor,  but  it's  no  use — " 

"  Be  quick,"  said  I ;  and  the  doctor  rode  rap- 
idly by  to  the  quarter  before  I  quieted  my 
wailing  baby. 

The  doctor  and  my  husband  came  promptly 
to  the  ring  of  the  supper-bell  and  reported 
Eben's  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  pleurisy, 
but  not  dangerous.  My  husband  took  the  doc- 
tor's prescription  and  medicine  and  had  them 
faithfully  administered,  detailing  for  his  nurse, 
George,  a  kindly,  faithful,  sensible  person  whose 
services  were  always  required  on  such  occa- 
sions; and  our  selection  and  training  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  Government,  George  having 
spent  his  whole  term  of  service  during  the  late 
war  in  the  hospitals  as  nurse;  one  of  the  many, 
too,  whoso  pay  lias  stopped  somehow  between 
the  War  Department  and  his  pocket. 


The  provisioning  of  the  sick  was  my  duty. 
And  after  real  sick  victuals,  gruels,  and  teas 
were  dispensed  with,  to  be  fed  from  the 
white  folks'  table  was  esteemed  a  great  privi- 
lege, and  I  judged  from  Eben's  demands  he 
was  doing  well. 

One  morning  my  husband  came  whistling 
from  his  daily  visit  to  the  cabin  and  said, 
"  Eben  is  about  off  the  sick  list;  George  can  now 
be  released,  but  his  wife  had  better  stay  with 
him  for  a  while  yet,  to  keep  him  from  going 
out  foolishly." 

He,  my  husband,  had  not  reached  the  stile 
that  led  from  our  lawn  to  the  village  when 
Obie,  Eben's  little  stepson,  almost  fell  into 
my  presence,  gurgling  between  haste  and 
fright: 

"Miss  Em,  Daddy  Black  Eben's  dying  now; 
mammy  says  please  come  quick." 

Unheeding  frozen  ground  or  dainty  slippers 
I  sped  to  the  quarter,  and  pausing  for  breath 
one  moment  at  the  door  took  in  at  a  single 
glance  the  whole  scene.  The  room  was  good 
and  had  rough  but  comfortable  furniture,  but 
had  that  dreary,  cheerless  look  that  an  un car- 
peted room  always  wears  to  those  used  to  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.  The  door  was  open, 
but  a  log  heap  burned  in  the  wide  fire-place  and 
Eben  sat  before  it,  his  head  protruding  from  his 
open  bosom,  showing  the  wretched,  bony  con- 
formation in  plain  relief  against  a  clean,  white 
cotton  shirt.  His  chest  heaved  and  fell  tumult- 
uously,  and  I  thought  I  heard  the  death  rattle 
in  his  throat.  But  most  striking  of  all  was 
that  from  every  inch  of  the  exposed  surface  of 
his  body  and  from  the  thick,  fresh  combed 
hair  a  vapor  rose  palpably  as  from  a  horse 
reeking  from  a  sleigh  drive. 

"  Miss  Em,"  he  said,  in  almost  a  shriek, 
"he's  come  for  me,  and  he'll  drag  me  right 
down  to  hell  with  him!" 

"Who's  come  for  you?"  I  said  softly. 

"Miss  Em,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  curi- 
ously as  though  he  thought  I  trifled  with  him, 
"did  none  of  'em  ever  tell  you  how  he  hants 
me  day  and  night,  and  mocks  me  and  grabs  at 
me." 

I  learned  after  that  that  he  had  always  be- 
lieved his  murdered  comrade  had  pursued  him 
as  an  invisible  avenger  ever  since  his  death; 
but  I*  thought  the  man's  mind  was  wandering 
painfully  then.  I  took  a  blanket  from  the  bed 
and  threw  it  over  him,  had  hot  bricks  put  to 
his  feet,  and  gave  him  hot  toddy.  He  sat  up 
resolutely  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  lie 
down. 
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"You  are  sweating  dreadfully,  Eben;  you 
must  have  had  a  chill,"  I  said.  "You  are 
not  dying."  But  sad  misgivings  urged  me 
to  say,  "But  if  your  time  has  come;  you,  who 
are  so  brave,  you  are  not  afraid  to  die?" 

"  I'm  afraid  of  no  man  on  earth,  Miss  Em ; 
but  I  am  afraid  of  God  and  the  devil." 

"  The  devil  has  no  power,  and  God  is  very 
merciful,"  I  interposed. 

I  trust  that  the  keen  sense  of  remorse  that 
shot  through  my  breast  that  hcur  may  never 
lacerate  your  hearts,  my  readers. 

From  the  time  I  could  read  myself  to  that 
hour  I  had  taught  negroes,  all  that  would  learn 
of  me,  of  the  women  and  children  kind;  but 
men  had  been  pariahs  to  me,  and  while  I  had 
steadfastly  striven  to  humanize  Eben  I  had 
never  made  one  effort  to  Christianize  him. 

1  sat  opposite  him  now,  my  teeth  almost 
chattering  with  horror,  as  with  dreadful  haste 
I  strove  to  show  him  the  way  of  life.  But  the 
poor  wretch  seemed  to  realize  the  truth — it  was 
too  late  to  learn  with  his  mind — and  he  cried 
out  passionately : 

"Pray  for  me,  Miss  Em;'  I  have  been  so 
awful  wicked.  I  have  murdered;  I  have 
dared  God;  I  have  brought  all  my  children 
into  the  world  in  shame.  O !  pray  for  me,  Miss 
Em." 

I  sank  on  my  knees;  I  had  never  before 
lifted  my  voice  audibly  to  God  before  man,  but 
I  prayed  then ;  oh,  how  fervently  none  but  the 
soul  smitten  with  a  deep  sense  of  sin  and  neg- 
lected duty  can  tell! 

"  Pray  yourself,  Eben ;  God  says  he  will  hear 
and  give  to  all  who  ask  and  believe." 

He  tried,  and  his  words  were  eloquent  with 
fear  and  zeal  to  escape  the  eternal  burnings. 
Once  he  said, 

"  0  God,  you  are  good  and  great  and  high 
up.  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  nigger;  do  not 
despise  me,  but  reach  down  your  strong  arms 
and  lift  up  my  sinful  soul  to  Heaven." 

The  doctor  now  came,  and  I  left  him  with 
many  helps  to  vainly  try  his  skill.  When  he 
relinquished  I  went  back  to  the  cabin.  A 
crowd  of  the  people  had  gathered  in,  his 
wife  sat  by,  wailing,  and  his  little  ones  were 
looking  round  vaguely,  unwitting  of  what  was 
going  on.  He  opened  his  eyes  when  I  spoke, 
looked  up  in  an  exhausted,  piteous  way  and 
whispered,  "Most  gone,  Miss  Em;  pray  for 
me  while  breath's  in  my  body." 

I  returned  to  the  house.  That  night  I  knew 
the  tree  had  fallen  as  it  must  lie,  for  I  heard 
the  cautious  steps  of  my  old  nurse  when  she 


arose  to  give  out  the  burial  clothes  I  had  put 
out  in  the  room  where  she  slept. 

Whether  the  fearful  soul  was  shrived  before 
it  left  its  mortal  tenement,  God  only  knows. 
The  next  day  the  body  was  laid  in  the  potter's 
field,  kept  for  such  uses  then,  in  the  village 
near  by. 

Field  work  was  required  but  by  few  slave 
owners  of  women  in  our  section.  Our  practice 
was  to  hunt  a  home  where  there  were  no  other 
negroes  and  place  a  woman  and  her  young 
children  in  it,  hire  free,  and  often  clothing 
some  of  them  and  paying  doctor  bills  for  all. 
Usually  they  had  very  comfortable  and  abund- 
ant living  on  these  terms,  and  the  mother  could 
raise  them  with  whatever  good  principles  and 
habits  she  chose.  Julie  had  been  thus  dis- 
posed of  near  by,  but  at  Christmas  came  home. 
She  had  four  children.  Obie,  a  mulatto,  the 
fruit  of  indiscretion  while  traveling  as  nurse 
in  the  family  of  a  dentist,  was  first  born,  but 
of  whom  we  will  in  this  story  speak  last.  He 
was  living  at  home  when  she  came,  as  kind  of 
playmate  to  my  children  and  little  errand  boy. 
Eben's  children  were  Rachel,  Milly,  and  Ben. 
The  birth  of  the  last  had  been  announced  to 
me  in  this  wise  by  Black  Eben: 

"  Well,  I'm  late  coming  home  this  morning, 
but  I  give  ole  master  a  namesake  before  I 
come.  Thought  I'd  name  my  nigger  fur  him, 
if  nobody  else  thought  'nuff  uv  him  to  do  the 
like." 

I  understood  the  slur.  My  boy,  but  a  few 
weeks  old,  had  been  called  for  my  father,  and  it 
had  been  received  by  very  general  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  quarters.  Our  fathers — my  hus- 
band's and  mine — had  been  fellow  barristers 
and  friends,  despite  their  everlasting  "  vs."  at 
the  bar  and  opposed  candidacy  for  the  Senate 
during  the  most  bitter  political  struggle  Ken- 
tucky ever  knew,  the  late  unpleasantness  not 
excepted.  My  father-in-law,  the  survivor, 
would  have  his  friend  and  compatriot's  name 
revived,  and  "we  called  him  John."  This 
Black  Eben  was  resenting.  His  boy  inherited 
his  evil  temper.  But  I  anticipate,  and  take  up 
the  thread  of  my  narrative. 

Julie  came  home  at  Christmas  and  I  in- 
stalled her  as  washwoman  and  milker  of  my 
little  cow-pen.  She  was  at  first  an  unmitigated 
trouble.  Indulgent  to  her  children,  quarrel- 
some with  her  fellows,  conceited  and  egotisti- 
cal, I  was  almost  in  despair  until  I  found  pride 
was  her  weakness,  and  praise  the  motive  power 
wherewith  to  propel  her. 

I  lavished  my  power  profusely,  and  had  my 
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reward.  She  washed  wretchedly.  I  said,  "Julie, 
you  have  so  little  to  do,  and  no  husband  to 
help  you,  that  I  am  willing  for  you  to  take-  a 
family's  washing  and  make  some  money  for 
yourself;  but  mind,  none  but  letter  A  No.  1 
washing  must  go  off  this  place." 

I  knew  she  was  too  proud  to  take  any  other 
to  strangers,  and  mine  could  not  be  slighted 
going  through  the  process  with  her  washing. 
She  was  mortified  by  the  insinuation;  but  my 
own  and  the  little  family's  clothes  were  irre- 
proachable thenceforward.  She  ran  my  picked 
cows  down  to  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  each. 

"Andy,"  I  said  to  a  good-natured,  half-grown 
boy  that  lounged  around  loose,  "Can  you 
milk?"  I  knew  he  could.  "Bring  my  cows 
back  to  their  milk  and  I  will  give  you  a  nice 
Christmas  gift." 

"  In  two  weeks  I  was  getting  sixteen  gallons 
a  day.  Julie  resumed  sole  charge  of  the  milk- 
ing, and  a  better  milker  never  set  pail  under  a 
cow.  Plying  my  moving  principle  freely,  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  I  had  a  valu- 
able, well-trained  worker  in  Julie.  She  was 
of  kind  heart  and  pleasant  manners:  but  it 
was  my  nature  to  have  children  and  servants 
do  right  because  it  was  right,  and  despised  my- 
self and  wearied  of  keeping  up  this  fictitious 
power.  About  this  time,  as  I  was  counting  in 
the  wash  and  paying  the  usual  compliments 
and  thanks,  Julia  said: 

"S'pose  I  was  to  drop  off  the. hooks;  who'd 
wash  for  you  then  ?" 

"  I  have  many  women,  but  few  good  washers. 
I  should  miss  you  very  much." 

"  Why  don't  you  set  some  of  these  idle  young 
gals  round  here  to  wash  with  me,  and  when 
I've  learned  'em,  let  me  be  hired  instead  of 
pestering  round  you  with  my  gang  of  little 
niggers?" 

Most  of  the  race  use  the  term  nigger  very 
freely  themselves,  but  it  is  a  mortal  affront  to 
have  it  applied  to  them  by  the  whites. 

"Why,  you  are  giving  good  satisfaction  at 
home,"  I  said.  "The  girls  bring  better  hire, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  could  get  even  a  comfort- 
able home  for  you  and  the  children." 

"Oh!  oh!  there's  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Brown,"  and  she  enumerated  a  host  of  good 
names,  "who  are  allers  arter  me;  'sides  I  didn't 
expect  to  take  no  child  but  Ben— — ." 

"What!"  I  exclaimed  with  unbounded  aston- 
ishment, "leave  your  children  to  scuffle  with 
the  pigs  in  the  lot?" 

"Oh,  no!  I  was  down  at  Mrs.  Fallon's  t'other 
day,  where  I  lived  when  Eben  died,  and  she 


just  wouldn't  let  Milly  come  home.  She  said 
she  hadn't  a  cricket  on  the  harth  to  keep  her 
company;  and  she  wanted  her  to  light  her  pipe 
and  gather  eggs  and  the  like,  and  I  need  never 
cum  fur  her  agin'  till  you  sent  me." 

"  But  Milly  is  only  one;  there  are  two  more." 

"Yes'm;  but  Mrs.  Fallon's  daughter  has  a 
baby,  and  she  wants  Bachel  to  'tend  to  that; 
and  I'll  take  little  Ben  with  me." 

The  last  intention  was  a  glorious  proposal 
to  me,  for  said  little  Ben  was  the  sole  inheritor 
of  his  father's  whole  stock  in  trade  of  evil;  and 
though  but  four  years  old,  kept  the  quarter  in  a 
ferment,  especially  with  that  precocious,  pecu- 
liar gift  of  throwing  stones. 

I  looked  on  the  woman  with  amazement, 
and  said,  dryly,  "Julie,  you're  a  considerable 
manager,  but  where  would  you  settle  your- 
self?" 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Clifton  (the  lady  she  washed  for 
on  her  own  account)  says  I'm  the  only  person 
she  could  put  up  with  in  her  kitchen ;  she's  a 
delikit  person  herself,  and  needs  help — she'd 
give  splendid  wages  for  me." 

The  fact  was,  there  was  pretty  considerable 
leaven  of  emancipation  in  the  hearts  of  the 
white  race  in  the  Border  States.  In  our  case, 
we  had  moved  to  the  country  chiefly  from 
motives  of  humanity  to  our  slaves,  to  care  for 
the  old  and  delicate,  and  keep  mothers  and 
their  little  children  together.  I  was  piqued  by 
Julie's  proposition,  and  she  saw  it  and  said : 

"  Law,  Miss  Em,  I  could  live  with  you  and 
Mars  Willie  forever.  But  I  do  despise  nig- 
gers; I  don't  care  how  much  you  try,  you  can't 
keep  things  straight,  and  they  are  always  jaw- 
ing and  meddling  in  your  mix. 

"  No,  mistiss,  keep  the  women  at  home  what's 
got  no  children,  and  let  us  with  chil'n  go  in 
families  where  there's  no  niggers.  Only  you 
clothe  us.  We  don't  ginerly  fare  so  well  about 
close,  but  we  has  fire  and  plenty  to  eat,  and 
there's  nobody  to  quarrel  with  us." 

There  was  much  sound  sense  in  this  talk,  all 
very  humbly  delivered,  and  I  answered: 

"  Make  Phoebe  a  good  washer,  and  I'll  see 
about  it;  but,  Julie,  how  can  you  bear  to  be 
parted  from  your  children?" 

"  Lor',  Miss  Em,  don't  white  folks  send  their 
children  off  to  school;  they  learn  books,  but 
mine's  got  to  learn  to  work." 

I  knew  there  was  something  hid  under  this 
palaver.  It  was  well  developed  before  Christ- 
mas. The  spirit  of  widowhood  was  working 
strongly  in  Julie,  and  she  wanted  to  be  care- 
free and  in  town  of  evenings. 
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She  went  on  to  make  these  arrangements 
with  my  sanction,  and  at  Christmas  Julie  went, 
and  never  lived  at  home  again  during  slavery. 
She  came  all  holidays  in  high  cheer,  and  two 
or  three  times  she  came  to  stay  a  while  on  very, 
very  sad  occasions.  She  went  out  as  a  pre- 
mium servant,  and  kept  her  position  until  the 
emancipation.  She  never  changed  her  home 
except  under  protest  from  both  ourselves  and 
her  employers,  but  it  was  a  strange  fact  that  a 
passion  for  novelty  and  change,  even  to  homes, 
was  inherent  to  the  race,  and  Christmas  it  was 
always  both  annoying  and  amusing  to  see  the 
coquetry  Julie  practiced  between  the  families 
she  had  lived  with  and  promised  to  return  to 
again.  About  five  years  after  she  left,  I  said 
to  her: 

"  I  think  I  shall  bring  Rachel  home ;  she's  a 
very  nice  looking  girl,  and  I  hope  there  is 
enough  of  you  in  her  to  make  her  useful." 

Mrs.  Fallon  heard  this,  and  came  with  such 
urgent  remonstrance  and  such  liberal  offers  of 
hire,  that  I  consented  she  should  remain  with 
her.  But  when  fall  came  on  Mrs.  Fallon 
brought  her  home,  saying : 

"  Mrs.  D  ,  let  me  leave  Rachel  with  you 

a  spell;  the  child  is  not  well  like;  she's  got  a 
mighty  appetite,  but  she's  stupid  and  weak, 
and  groans  so  when  she's  asleep.  It's  just  awful 
to  hear  her." 

I  bade  the  child  come  to  me.  Her  palms  were 
white,  her  mesenteric  region  hard  and  swollen, 
and  back  of  her  ears  there  was  that  boniness 
that  indicates  cachexia  as  clearly  as  a  cough. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  leave  her,  Mrs. 
Fallon." 

"  But  you'll  let  me  have  her  again  when 
she's  well?" 

"  "When  she's  well,"  I  responded. 

I  consulted  our  family  physician,  but  symp- 
toms of  speedy  decline  were  so  rapidly  devel- 
oped that  I  went  to  Julie's  employer  and 
arranged  she  should  come  home  to  her  child, 
my  cook  taking  her  place.  I  thought  then 
Julie  could  give  me  some  help  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  would  get  along.  But  Rachel  sickened 
so  speedily  that  I  gave  mother  and  child  up  to 
each  other,  put  my  nurse  in  the  kitchen,  leav- 
ing my  own  child  to  its  chances  for  care  from 
me,  with  all  my  great  burden  of  farm  and 
house  work.  And  here  I  record  the  bitterest 
passage  of  a  life  that  has  been  monotonous  to 
the  looker  on,  but  teeming  inwardly  with  tem- 
pestuous trials;  sunny  in  the  main,  like  a  fair 
lawn,  but  often  blotched  with  the  shadows  of 
oversweeping  storms. 
Vol.  I.— 19. 


My  boy  was  a  precocious  child  of  not  twelve 
months,  walking,  lisping;  a  household  pet  and 
pleasure.  Accustomed  to  the  most  tender  care, 
he  contracted  in  his  neglect  a  cold,  which  at 
first  did  not  alarm  me,  and  we  would  all  join 
in  the  laugh  he  would  raise  over  his  coughing 
and  sneezing. 

Worried  with  so  many  unusual  labors,  I  re- 
member once,  when  he  clung  crying  to  my 
skirts,  I  took  him  up,  but  sat  down  with  im- 
patience, feeling  that  even  this  little  one  might 
comprehend  my  trouble.  He  looked  up  smil- 
ingly and  tearfully  in  my  face;  my  heart  smote 
me  and  I  clasped  him  passionately  to  my 
breast,  with  the  wild  thought,  God  had  seen  my 
impatience  and  might  take  my  lent  treasure 
from  me.  He  ran  about  a  few  days,  seemed 
feverish,  and  developed  whooping-cough.  The 
doctor  laughed  at  my  fears,  but  they  would 
not  be  quelled,  and,  turning  my  steps  within 
my  chamber,  I  closed  my  door  against  all  out- 
ward cares  and  kept  night  and  day  the  cease- 
less vigils  of  a  mother's  love.  Pneumonia 
supervened ;  and  one  starless  night,  while  all 
others  rested,  the  little  one  raised  up,  and,  clasp- 
ing my  neck,  murmured,  "  Mamma,  mamma," 
and  kissing  me,  slept  again  sweetly.  When 
the  dawn  came,  I  laid  him  in  his  cradle  while 
I  penned  a  note  to  a  sister  who  had  striven  to 
divide  my  labor  of  love  with  me.  As  I  laid 
him  on  his  pillow  a  fearful  spasm  convulsed 
his  little  frame.  That  night  I  laid  him  out  of 
my  warm  bosom  again  into  his  little  cradle,  in 
his  waxen  beauty,  white-robed  for  the  grave. 
Now  I  never  wander  around  my  garden  and 
see  the  little  graves  (for  two  sleep  side  by 
side)  in  the  glossy  myrtle  leaves,  that  the 
spirits  of  those  little  ones  do  not  seem  to  say, 
"Walk  worthily,  thou  art  the  mother  of  angels." 
Never  do  I  see  that  little  grave  that  the  his- 
tory of  Julie  and  her  children  does  not  rise 
vividly  before  me.  And  though  I  feel  one 
little  life  was  laid  thus  on  the  altar  of  duty,  as 
I  gave  up  my  good  nurse  that  Julie  might 
cherish  her  child,  never  in  the  bitterest  hour 
of  my  bereavement  did  I  repent  it.  I  do  not 
now.  Hers  was  the  privilege  of  motherhood, 
all  the  more  sacred  in  my  eyes,  because  I  held 
the  grant  of  the  privilege  in  my  own  hand. 

Soon  after  this  little  funeral  in  the  house, 
one  night  a  tap  on  my  window  aroused  me. 
I  knew  the  meaning  of  the  summons  and  hast- 
ily obeyed.  Poor  Rachel's  spirit  was  ebbing 
away,  and  ere  morning  light,  I  trust,  opened 
her  eyes  in  the  light  of  the  better  land. 

The  little  sable  maiden  had  been  of  humble 
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and  teachable  spirit,  and  I  know  not  much  was 
required  where  little  was  given. 

The  next  year  duplicated  Julie's  troubles. 
Milly  came  home  at  Christmas,  looking  so 
ashy  and  thin  that  I  thought  I  detected  the 
seed  of  the  destroyer  and  decided  to  keep  her 
at  home,  though  she  yearned  to  go  back  to  her 
little  nursling. 

To  see  if  the  germ  could  not  be  destroyed 
in  embryo,  I  gave  her  in  charge  to  my  nurse, 
a  kind,  cheerful  person,  on  whose  gravestone 
should  be  written,  "She  hath  done  what  she 
could."  And  she  at  least  made  the  child's  path 
thornless  adown  the  dark  valley  into  which 
she  was  surely  passing.  She  was  a  curious 
little  creature,  gliding  about  the  house  like  a 
shadow,  and  saying  such  dry,  funny  things 
about  her  past  life  and  present  surroundings. 

"  Do  you  hear  Milly,  Miss  Em?"  nurse  would 
call  out,  and  then  laugh  until  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  face.    Milly  would  laugh  too. 

Milly  now  stayed  chiefly  in  the  room  always 
used  for  a  hospital  for  those  who  came  home 
sick  that  belonged  to  the  families  on  the  place. 
She  had  ceased  to  bring  her  plate  to  me  for  her 
meals.  It  was  blackberry  season,  and,  taking 
a  plate  of  pie  in  my  hand,  I  called  to  her 
mother  who  had  been  brought  home  to  nurse 
her: 

"  I  will  give  Millie  her  dinner,  Julie,  while 
you  eat  yours." 

She  went  out,  and  I  held  the  plate  for  the 
child  as  she  sat  on  the  bedside. 

"  This  is  good  pie,  Miss  Em,"  and  she  began 
to  devour  it  with  the  ravenous  appetite  that 
always  belongs  to  cachexia.  Suddenly  she 
dropped  her  spoon,  and,  falling  back  on  her 
pillow,  was  dead  before  my  startling  cry 
brought  her  mother  to  her  bedside. 

And  now  long  years  elapsed  without  any 
change  in  Julie's  condition,  save  that  her  afflic- 
tions had  changed  her  from  a  dissipated  widow 
into  a  staid,  fervent  Methodist.  Ben  had  be- 
come so  unmanageable  and  troublesome  to  his 
mother  that,  long  before  money-hire  was  ex- 
pected, she  had  with  our  consent  transferred 
his  temporary  allegiance  to  an  honest,  good 
pair  of  people,  who  wanted  a  pipe-lighter  and 
chip-picker,  etc.  Here  he  turned  his  surplus 
energy  into  work  and  really  became  a  good 
farm  hand,  so  great  a  favorite  that  the  "  old 
folks"  wanted  to  buy  him.  About  two  years 
pre  vious  to  the  war  I  brought  him  home,  and 
remembering  how  bringing  his  father,  Black 
VAx'D,  near  to  us  had  civilized  him,  Ben  was 
incorporated  into  what  was  called  my  forces. 


That  included  the  women,  children,  and  a  man 
to  whom  my  will  was  law. 

As  a  dairyman,  Ben  proved  very  competent 
in  the  home  department,  but  to  the  delivery  of 
milk  and  collection  of  accounts  he  was  utterly 
untrustworthy.  In  the  garden  he  would  com- 
mit all  sorts  of  willful  blunders,  plowing  up 
borders,  cutting  up  flowers,  and  breaking  crocks 
wholesale. 

In  the  book  line  he  learned  rapidly,  and  was 
reading  well  and  was  quite  proficient  in  his 
catechism.    But  presently 

"  Wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blown," 

and  soon  social  and  domestic  life  was  dread- 
fully demoralized.  There  was  no  rebellion;  no 
insurrectionary  spirit;  but  a  general  paralysis 
of  labor,  and  our  house  struggled  along  like  a 
ship  foundering  in  a  heavy  gale — all  hands  at 
the  pump,  still,  still  filling  and  sinking  slowly 
but  surely. 

About  this  time  we  were  offered  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  capita  by  a  sanguine  Missis- 
sippian  for  all  our  slaves,  but  my  husband  re- 
volted as  much  at  the  thought  of  a  sale  111  he 
had  in  the  palmiest  days  of  peace.  He  said 
Providence  should  decide  the  issue  for  him, 
and  though  it  swept  two  thirds  of  our  estate, 
I  have  never  yet  heard  him  lament  these  peo- 
ple's freedom. 

About  this  time  a  continuous  stampede  of 
the  darkies  was  made  for  the  camps.  I  arose 
every  morning  hoping  Ben's  patriotism  had 
risen  high  enough  for  a  departure,  if  not  for 
an  enlistment ;  but,  though  the  good  that  went 
in  seeming  contentment  at  night  to  their  cabins 
were  gone  in  the  morning,  Ben,  the  great 
burly,  black  Hercules,  stayed  on,  the  model  of 
fidelity  to  the  place.  He  commenced  a  pretty 
free-carriage  about  this  time,  robbing  and 
thieving  in  the  most  shameless  manner.  For 
myself  I  had  gravely  determined,  so  long  as 
slavery  endured,  the  lines  between  the  races 
should  be  indelible,  and  their  relative  condi- 
tions unaltered.  I  called  Ben  to  my  presence 
and  declared  this  my  intention  to  him  emphat- 
ically. I  told  him  there  was  no  escape  from 
this.  There  was  the  gate  and  there  would  be 
no  pursuit.  That  he  could  find  a  recruiting 
office  in  the  village  and  no  prevention  from 
taking  its  benefit;  but  so  long  as  he  remained 
on  the  place  things  should  be  done  in  my  way 
and  time. 

He  eyed  me  askance;  I  pointed  to  the  door, 
but  said,  "Go,  and  remember  I  am  in  earnest." 
There  was  never  a  time  the  stronger  will  did 
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not  rule.  Henceforth  Ben  yielded  to  me  indi- 
vidually a  superficial  obedience,  but  annoyed 
me  in  a  thousand  nameless,  underground  ways. 
Presently  the  Government  called  for  hands  to 
work  on  the  roads,  and  I  forgave  the  ruin 
wrought  on  our  crops  by  the  sudden  removal  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  because  it  removed  this 
incubus  from  our  homestead.  I  fitted  up  our 
hands  with  clothing,  bedding,  and  all  in  the 
most  comfortable  and  substantial  manner,  do- 
ing Ben  full  justice;  and  my  husband  took 
them  to  the  rendezvous  himself,  thus  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  of  care  over  them  to  the  last. 

But  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  that  Ben  and 
Obie,  his  older  brother,  had  concluded  before 
their  departure  to  consummate  their  marriages; 
and,  agreeably  to  a  long-standing  promise  to 
Obie  for  good  conduct  in  general,  and  as  dairy- 
man in  particular,  I  gave  them  an  uproarous 
wedding,  where  music  and  mirth  prevailed 
until  the  sleepers  of  the  cabin  shook  with  the 
emphasis  of  the  dancer's  steps.  But  with  win- 
ter my  black  shadow  returned.  Obie  walked 
into  traces  like  an  old  stage-horse  at  its  station. 
Ben  was  totally  demoralized.  He  lingered  in 
the  village  and  lounged  about  home  in  the 
most  insolent  manner.  I  shall  never  forget 
one  evening;  we  were  sitting  in  the  twilight 
when  he  stalked  in,  and,  without  lifting  his  hat, 
stood  before  us. 

These  little  ceremonies  were  always  observed 
as  tokens  of  the  recognized  position  of  the 
parties.  My  husband  sat  with  his  slippered 
feet  on  the  fender  and  his  hands  clasped  on  his 
head.  He  spoke  very  blandly  to  Ben,  asked 
him  of  his  welfare,  and  when  the  work  on  the 
road  would  be  resumed.  The  boy  answered 
they  were  going  to  work  next  month,  but  that 
didn't  make  any  difference  about  him;  he  was 
going  to  Camp  Nelson.  This  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  was  ob- 
viously said  from  sheer  insolence,  a  feeler  to 
see  how  it  would  be  borne.  I  looked  up 
quickly  at  my  liege  lord.  I  knew  he  was  of 
the  long-suffering  and  full-of-patience  kind, 
but  decidedly,  when  roused,  of  the  Roderick 
Dhu  stamp  that 

"  Would  right  a  wrong  where'er  'twas  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  Heaven," 

and  it  did  seem  to  my  quick  nature,  that,  con- 
sidering the  relative  position  of  the  parties, 
Ben  had  passed  the  limits  of  endurance.  But 
his  master  did  not  move  a  muscle;  there  was 
not  a  gleam  from  his  eyes  that  could  so  blaze 
with  excitement.    I  said,  when  Ben  went  out, 


"  I  am  glad  you  did,  but  I  can  not  see  how  you 
bore  that  boy's  insolence." 

"  He  is  not  going  to  the  camp,  my  dear." 

"I  wish  he  would,"  I  said  with  energy. 

"  He  is  going  down  yonder  before  long,"  he 
said,  waving  his  hand  toward  a  grave-yard  we 
had  made  in  the  corner  of  the  meadow,  that 
already  had  many  tenants. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  I  said,  in 
trouble  new,  for  poor,  often-smitten  Julie  rose 
right  up  in  my  mind. 

"His  bright  eyes,  white  palms,  and  quick 
breathing." 

"  The  very  next  day  Ben  came  to  the  kitchen 
and  asked  me  for  medicine.  I  sent  him  to  the 
doctor,  and  when  he  brought  me  the  medicines 
I  administered  them  faithfully.  But  a  deep- 
seated  cold,  with  chills  and  fevers  and  heavy 
night  sweats  soon  confined  him  to  his  room, 
and  his  swollen  feet  prevented  him  from  walk- 
ing much;  but  he  would  creep  up  to  the 
kitchen,  panting  and  blowing,  and  beg  me  "just 
to  make  up  something  that  would  give  him 
breath ;  I  could  if  I  would." 

Soon  he  came  no  more.  I  sent  him  an  old 
dressing  gown  and  arm-chair,  and  in  these  he 
planted  himself  in  the  cabin  door  with  that 
desperate  determination  the  sick  some  times 
have  to  ward  off  death  by  keeping  out  of  bed. 

Remembering  my  remorse  when  his  father 
died,  I  visited  him  frequently  to  impress  on  him 
the  full  invitation  of  the  Gospel  and  its  conso- 
lation and  rewards  for  those  who  accepted  it. 
He  was  not  ignorant,  for  I  have  always  taught 
the  children  of  his  race  wherever  has  been  my 
abiding  place.  He  listened  to  me  with  surly 
civility,  as  he  knew  I  held  his  daily  comforts 
in  my  hands ;  but  those  he  dared  to  refuse  he 
scouted  from  his  presence,  and  thus  greatly 
grieved  the  religious  portion  of  the  family  by 
refusing  the  prayers  and  songs  of  the  brethren 
of  his  mother's  church  who  visited  him.  Be- 
lieving he  would  not  die  while  he  sat  up,  he 
could  at  any  time  be  seen  sitting  in  the  door 
where  the  sun  could  shine  and  the  air  breathe 
on  him. 

His  mother's  home  then  was  just  across  the 
meadow  from  us.  I  went  to  make  the  usual  ar- 
rangement for  her  to  come  home  to  her  child. 
The  neighbor  readily  agreed  to  the  exchange  I 
proposed;  but  Ben  was  so  cross  and  turbulent 
that  she  dreaded  to  come,  and  deferred  it  from 
day  to  day  until  it  was  too  late.  He  was  well 
nursed,  however,  in  spite  of  his  crabbed  ways, 
but  he  had  so  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  at- 
tendants that  it  was  said  a  little  girl,  who  had 
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spent  much  time  in  fanning  and  keeping  flies 
from  him,  stepped  up  after  he  was  dead  and 
made  a  near  pass  to  his  face  with  her  open 
palm  and  said,  "  I'd  like  to  pay  back  one  of 
the  heap  o'  licks  he  hit  me." 

Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  those  days  I 
went  down  to  the  cabin  to  his  funeral,  and  saw 
his  wife  pass  me  in  the  procession  in  a  garment 
stolen  by  him,  doubtless,  from  our  clothes  line, 
and  one  of  my  handsomest  pair  of  blankets 
visibly  comforted  his  bed. 

My  husband  had  not  gone  to  the  funeral, 
and  when  the  procession  passed  out  of  the 
yard,  he  looked  out  and  said: 

"  I  never  regretted  a  negro's  death  as  a 
piece  of  property;  but  I  believe  I  never  saw 
one  go  to  the  grave  before  without  some  feel- 
ing of  sorrow.  But  in  this  case,  except  a  sym- 
pathy for  poor  Julie,  I  have  none.  I  would 
not  recall  that  boy  to  life  if  I  could  by  laying 
my  hand  upon  him,  he  was  so  utterly  evil." 

And  now  Julie  had  no  child  left  but  Obie. 
He  had  been  with  us  for  twenty  years  in  vari- 
ous capacities.  First,  to  play  with  baby  No.  1 
while  nurse  tended  No.  2.  In  this  place  he 
was  invaluable,  both  from  good  disposition  and 
antic  ways.  He  was  a  whole  circus  himself — 
standing  on  his  head,  walking  on  his  hands, 
doing  every  imitable  trick,  making  every 
sound,  and  singing  all  the  songs  that  every 
traveling  show  brought  along.  The  children 
were  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  his  application  for  Sunday  shoes 
was  not  promptly  responded  to,  one  of  the 
little  misses  gathered  up  her  cherished  flock 
of  bantams  and  sent  them  to  market  to  meet 
this  want. 

"Aye,  aye,"  he  often  says  now;  "She  always 
wus  the  flower  of  the  flock.  I'se  turned  over 
her  little  willow  wagon  many  a  time,  but  I 
never  hurted  her  purpose  in  my  life." 

Obie  passed  up  through  every  grade  of  house 
service  to  the  place  of  milkman  and  gardener, 
the  post  of  honor  and  profit  in  the  place. 
Once  he  had  a  dreadful  spell  of  fever;  the  only 
time  it  ever  prevailed  on  our  place.  We  had 
several  cases  in  the  house  and  quarters  at  once. 
One  night  we  were  summoned  to  see  two  that 
they  said  were  dying.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
felt  more  sadly  than  when  I  stood  by  Obie's 
bedside.  He  was  almost  a  giant.  So  young 
and  stout  and  full  of  life  that  it  seemed  terrible 
to  me  to  see  him  die;  and  when  I  thought  how 
little,  after  all,  his  twenty-five  years  of  life  had 
yielded  of  good  to  me  or  him,  T  cared  not  a 
cent  that  the  braying  of  the  trumpet  in  the 


distance  sounded  even  now  an  onset  for  the 
release  of  both  master  and  servant.  I  tried  to 
rouse  the  lad  many  ways,  at  last  said,  sharply: 

"Obie,  Obie,  the  cows  are  waiting;  aren't 
you  going  to  milk?" 

He  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  feebly  shook  his 
head,  and  murmured : 

"No  more,  no  more,  Miss  Em." 

The  doctor  came,  and  by  this  time  the  case 
had  developed  into  apparently  thorough  par- 
alysis. 

We  had  no  deaths  from  this  season's  dread- 
ful visitation,  and  to  my  surprise  Obie  lingered 
on.  We  all  considered  him  laid  on  the  shelf 
as  useless  for  life,  but  he  would  beg  the  men 
piteously  to  take  him  with  them,  and  would 
limp  around  and  hack  on  a  log  all  day  long, 
and  in  a  year  he  was  quite  himself  again.  His 
right  hand  has  not  full  power,  he  halts  a  little 
in  his  gait,  and  his  mind  seems  to  have  re- 
verted to  a  kind  of  childish  simplicity.  Some- 
how I  always  think  of  him  in  reading  of 
Dickens's  poor  Joe  and  Smike  and  Barnaby 
Rudge — true,  gentle,  simple,  with  flashes  of 
intellect  withal  that  startle  you. 

The  war,  with  its  incitements  and  excite- 
ments seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  Obie, 
though  plied  with  all  manner  of  influences, 
persuasion,  ridicule,  and  remonstrance.  Mean- 
while he  had  greatly  recommended  himself  to 
our  good  will. 

While  the  battle  of  Perryville  was  raging, 
nearly  every  house  in  the  circumference  of 
twenty  miles  was  put  in  hospital  order,  and 
every  woman  was  busy  preparing  lint  and 
bandages.  By  strange  caprice,  many  at  first 
were  refused  the  care  of  the  Confederate 
wounded;  then,  after  a  while  it  was  determined 
to  distribute  the  wounded  rebels  in  burdensome 
numbers  to  punish  the  sympathizers.  Kind 
vengeance  gratefully  received,  for  the  wounded 
were  nursed  as  brothers,  and  the  hospitals  sup- 
plied without  stint  for  months,  some  of  the  poor 
fellows  remaining  where  they  were  placed  for 
several  years.  Ten  were  assigned  us,  but  only 
five  were  ever  really  sent.  When  the  ambu- 
lances came  with  their  wretched  burdens,  all 
of  the  two  or  three  men  who  had  remained  to 
annoy  us  during  the  war  put  out  to  the  village 
in  hot  haste  to  shirk  helping  them  out  of  the 
ambulances,  all  save  Obie.  And  the  women, 
to  their  honor  be  it  recorded,  tended  these 
wounded  men  like  Sisters  of  Mercy.  We  had 
expected  to  devote  to  them  our  usual  nurse, 
but  my  husband,  indignant  at  the  inhumane 
stampede,  said : 
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"  Obie,  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place ;  you 
will  nurse  these  poor  fellows?" 

"  I'll  do  it  right,  master,"  he  answered,  and  he 
did  do  it  right.  He  waited  on  them  as  gentle- 
men, night  and  day,  dressed  their  wounds  like 
the  surgeons,  and  played  out  admirably  the 
whole  character  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  One 
poor  fellow,  a  handsome  young  Mississippian, 
who  laid  down  so  thankfully  in  his  fresh  clothes 
and  clean  bed  the  first  night  of  his  coming,  was 
found  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  the  next 
morning.  Two  splendid  young  Tennesseeans 
were  of  our  wounded,  and  were  ready  for  ex- 
change in  about  six  weeks;  but  they  took  their 
final  discharge  soon  after  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. The  other  two,  a  brave  "  soldier  of  the 
legion,"  and  a  poor  Frenchman  who  had  been 
assigned  me  because  he  could  make  himself 
understood  by  me,  lingered  with  us  many 
months,  and  Obie,  in  spite  of  his  race  aversion 
to  "  poor  white  folk,"  waited  on  these  common- 
ers with  their  horrible  wounds  as  reverently  as 
he  had  on  the  young  Southern  bloods.  At  last 
an  officer  came  for  them,  and  answered  to  our 
urgent  remonstrance  against  moving  them  in 
their  painful  condition : 

"  My  orders  are  to  take  them,  and  I'll  take 
them,  arms  or  no  arms,  legs  or  no  legs,  dead  or 
alive." 

Tears  rolled  down  Obie's  face,  and  he  said: 
"Oh,  Miss  Em,  don't  let  'em  go;  I  love  them 
men  like  brethers." 

The  young  men  who  had  received  supplies 
and  money  from  home  remunerated  him  hand- 
somely, the  two  poor  ones  with  their  gratitude, 
and  I  used  often  to  say,  I  trusted  the  much 
bread  Obie  had  cast  on  the  waters  would  come 
back  to  him  as  he  went  through  the  war;  for 
he  did  go  to  the  war  at  last.  He  had  married 
a  wife.  One  evening  when  he  went  to  her,  he 
found  she  had  gone  to  the  camp  and  he  fol- 
lowed with  reluctance.  His  mother  used  to 
always  bring  me  his  letters;  sometimes  from 
Virginia,  then  from  Tennessee,  and  again  from 
the  far  South.  Through  perils  by  land  and 
water  he  dragged  himself  on  faithfully,  and 
when 

"  Wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blown 
And  gentle  peace  returning," 

every  one  seemed  to  come  home  but  Obie;  he 
was  of  those  retained  in  service  and  kept  on 
the  Texas  border  so  long.  Though  not  super- 
stitious, like  Pilate's  wife,  I  was  troubled  about 
him  in  a  dream.  I  went  down  into  a  dark 
valley  hedged  in  by  precipitous,  gloomy  cliffs, 
to  whose  height  I  could  not  lift  my  eyes.  My 


soul  sank  within  me,  for  I  did  not  realize 
whether  it  was  some  fearful  passage  of  life  or 
whether  I  was  passing  through  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death.  But  the  stream  to  which  I 
came  flowed  clear  over  its  pebbly  bed,  flecked 
with  sunshine,  and  Obie  called  out  cheerily,  as 
he  toiled  up  the  other  side: 

"  Come  on,  Miss  Em.  See,  it's  not  deep,  and 
I'm  going  before  ye." 

It  was  not  death,  nor  yet  all  a  dream ;  he  has 
gone  on  before,  lo!  these  many  years,  making 
the  rough  places  as  smooth  for  me  as  unflinch- 
ing will,  willing  feet,  and  strong  hands  could 
do.  And  is  it  not  strange  that  while  I  copy 
these  pages,  written  about  him  near  a  score 
of  years  ago,  he  has  come  in  in  true  Methodist 
fervor  to  tell  me  he  has  sought  and  found  a 
Merciful  Savior.  Poor  fellow!  I  have  never 
before  seen  his  great  frame  shaken  and  his  face 
convulsed  with  excitement.  But  he  has  only 
needed  the  right  motive  to  sanctify  his  blame- 
less life.  For,  do  you  see,  a  good  negro,  accus- 
tomed to  self  control  and  subordination  from 
childhood,  has  not  that  hardest  lesson  which 
the  white  disciple  must  learn  when  he  takes 
up  the  Cross,  viz.,  total  self-abnegation. 

But  to  revert  to  my  story.  In  time  Obie  got 
his  discharge,  returned  to  our  village,  and  came 
out,  peering  in  at  the  door  in  a  shy,  startled 
way,  as  some  wild  thing  would  approach  a  civ- 
ilized settlement.  Just  then  his  old  place  was 
filled,  and  his  wife,  being  a  delicate  woman 
and  a  seamstress,  preferred  remaining  in  town. 
They  have  a  comfortable  house,  and  I  some- 
times see  him  about  the  street  in  his  Sunday 
suit,  but  oftener,  grimed  with  dust  and  lime, 
about  the  new  buildings  going  up  to  replace 
the  destruction  of  the  war. 

His  mother  remained  with  us  to  the  sunset 
of  the  last  hour  of  slavery,  and  seemed  dazed 
with  the  announcement  of  her  freedom.  She 
coquetted  with  her  various  old  employers  for  a 
while  about  living  with  them,  then  went  to 
keep  house  for  a  nephew  heavily  incumbered 
with  children,  whose  wife  did  him  the  dis-serv- 
ice  to  die  just  as  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
caring  for  his  household  came  upon  him.  I 
have  constituted  her  a  member  of  a  benevolent 
society  and  expect  to  keep  my  eye  upon  her, 
but  at  present  she  is  self-sustaining. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing 
was  written.  Soon  after  Obie's  return,  the  in- 
cumbent of  his  old  post  died,  and  he  was  duly 
installed  as  successor.  He  is  a  property-holder 
now.    His  wife  has  retired  from  work.  His 
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mother  has  a  cottage  beside  his,  and  his  walls 
are  covered  with  roses  without,  and  he  has 
peace  within.  I  know  no  happier  hearth-side. 
For  myself  I  have  in  him  the  treasure  of  peace. 
I  have  paid  him  many  hundreds  of  dollars, 
but  I  know  that  Sunday  or  Monday,  rain  or 
shine,  he  will  be  in  place  and  run  his  round  of 
duties  as  faithfully  as  the  sun  his  circuit. 

Poor  Julie,  his  mother,  has  not  had  so  smooth 
a  career.  The  nephew  whom  she  served  so 
faithfully  many  years,  at  length  took  to  him- 
self a  new  wife,  and  turned  the  old  body  adrift 
with  little  ceremony  and  less  compensation. 

After  gathering  considerable  hire  money  she 
trusted  it  to  another  kinsman  of  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  first,  and  he  lifted  up  himself  and 
family  and  joined  the  earliest  exodus  to  Kan- 
sas, leaving  her  no  sign  nor  token  of  remem- 
bered kinship  or  money.  The  Lord  did  seem 
to  take  vengeance  in  His  own  hand  in  this  case, 
for  soon  after  this  family  reached  their  Canaan 
they  were  smitten  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  The 
man  went  stone  blind;  his  wife  died;  his 
daughter  was  deserted  by  her  husband;  and  his 
son,  the  pride  of  his  life  and  core  of  his  heart, 
had  to  flee  the  country  to  escape  the  punishment 
and  shame  of  a  bold  burglary  or  swindle. 

For  a  while,  thus  outcast  again  by  her  kin- 
dred whom  she  had  trusted  and  served,  Julie 
stayed  free  tenant  of  a  nice  little  town  house  of 
ours.  But  she  found  this  life  lonely  and  preca- 
rious, and  one  blustering  November  day  came 
out  and  sat  around  as  if  laboring  to  deliver 
herself  of  some  burdening  request.  Coming 
into  my  room,  she  declined  the  proffered  seat 
and  stood,  leaning  against  the  old  high  mantel 
and  looking  steadfastly  into  the  fire.  At  length 
she  said: 

"Miss  Em,  I  met  old  master,  to-day,  and  we 
talked  over  old  times  and  all  our  folks;  and  he 
said  he  felt  strange  like  with  none  of  his  own 
old  people  round  him,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
come  cook  here." 

I  gulped  down  a  great  sob,  and  answered, 
"  We  would  talk  it  over." 

"And,  Miss  Em,"  she  continued,  "little  Jim- 
mie,  my  grandchild,  all  I've  got  in  the  world 
now,  you'll  let  him  come  with  me?" 

"  I  will  think  it  over,"  I  said,  faintly,  for  my 
taste  for  governing  by  blarney  had  no-ways 
increased  with  years,  and  I  was  hardly  as  effi- 
cient in  separating  fact  from  fiction  (a  neces- 
sary qualification  in  Julie's  employers)  as  in 
years  agone.  In  fact,  of  all  our  people  I  least 
desired  Julie's  services.    But  it  only  shows 


how  distance  strongly  colors  prejudice.  Julie 
had  been  so  sought  after  by  strangers  that  we 
could  have  hired  twenty  duplicates  of  her 
yearly;  but  her  Christmas  comings-home  had 
always  been  an  alarm  of  trouble,  strife,  and 
clangor.  The  truth  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  she 
is  a  devout,  slavish  believer  in  the  white  race, 
and  antagonistic  and  overbearing  to  her  own 
color  beyond  endurance,  and  I  had  always  seen 
her  on  the  battle-field.  The  master  and  I  talked 
it  over,  and  I  found  him,  sure  enough,  full  of  a 
sentimental  yearning  to  have  around  him  some 
reminder  of  the  olden  days.  I  swallowed  my 
disgust,  gave  the  good,  easy,  incompetent  per- 
son in  my  service  warning,  and  Julie  and  lit- 
tle Jimmie  were  duly  installed  in  the  cook's 
room  and  stead.  With  her  coming  that  free- 
state  kitchen  I  had  so  coveted  moved  like  a 
mirage  ahead  of  me;  but  if  untiring,  worship- 
ful service  could  compensate  for  artistic  de- 
lights in  housekeeping,  I  had  it.  Her  kitchen 
was  just  such  as  Mrs.  Stowe  (by  inspiration,  I 
think)  depicted  Aunt  Chloe's;  but  out  of  it 
came  excellent  bread,  coffee,  roasts,  "  and  pies 
an'  things"  as  Fanny  Fern  classes  them.  But 
gray  hairs  and  dim  eyes  that  scorned  the  aid 
of  glasses  gave  unmistakable  warning  at  last 
that  a  change  must  be  made.  She  has  gone  to 
rest  a  spell  in  her  own  cosey  house  beside 
Obie's  lodge;  and  when  the  cook  wants  a  hol- 
iday she  comes  and  cooks  and  croons  over  the 
stove  for  a  while.  I  watch  to  supply  her  needs, 
but  with  a  cord  of  wood  in  her  closet  she  will 
come  to  the  woods  and  carry  off  her  basket  of 
chips  on  her  head,  looking  stately  as  our  great 
fore-mother,  Rebekah,  under  her  Oriental  wa- 
ter-vase.   May  her  last  days  be  her  best. 

In  conclusion,  I  did  not  find  little  Jimmie 
the  unmitigated  plague  I  expected.  He  had  a 
pleasant  voice  and  soft,  brown  eyes,  and  quiet, 
tidy  little  ways.  I  trained  him  carefully  in 
house-service;  but  when  the  spirit  of  manhood 
began  to  work  in  him  I  found  we  were  totally 
incompatible.  It  was  hard  to  say  in  which  of 
us  the  spirit  of  domination  was  strongest. 

He  lives  in  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
village,  who  are  content  for  him  to  hunt  his 
own  channel  for  the  little  life-boat  he  rows; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  few  boys  who  keep  a  place 
and  get  fair  wages.  Julie  tells  rrre  he  often 
says:  "'Spec'  I  ought  to  have  staid  with  Miss 
Em.  Guess  she'd  a' made  me  keep  learnin'  in- 
sted  of  bein'  a  great  gum-headed  nigger  like 
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What  are  a  woman's  rights  ?  I  ask ; 
It  were  no  ordinary  task 

An  answer  wise  to  give ; 
For  olden  customs  pass  away, 
What  once  were  woman's  rights,  to-day 

Have  well  nigh  ceased  to  live. 

How  fair  that  portraiture  of  old, 
Whose  worth  by  Solomon  was  told 

And  by  the  poets  sung; 
A  picture  set  'mid  rarer  gems 
Than  deck  earth's  brightest  diadems 

To  which  man's  heart  hath  clung. 

Like  some  sweet  flower  that  must  be  sought 
In  shady  nook,  at  home  she  wrought, 

And  planned  for  others'  weal ; 
Where  oft  her  softly  spoken  word, 
Like  note  of  sweetest  music  heard, 

Did  many  a  heartache  heal. 

Her  every  act  a  woman's,  still, 

Of  sprightly  mind,  of  steadfast  will, 

Yet  shunning  noisy  fame ; 
While  reverent  bowed  the  world  afar, 
As  at  the  shrine  of  some  pure  star, 

And  sacred  held  her  name. 

Womanly  woman!  ah!  the  grace 
Of  her  who  thus  adorns  the  place 

By  birthright  made  her  own  ! 
How  each  could  fill  it  if  she  would; 
It  holds  the  germ  of  every  good, 

Uplifts  her  to  a  throne. 

The  eagle,  as  it  soars  on  high, 

Is  marked  by  many  a  jealous  eye, 

Admired  by  shouting  throng ; 
Yet  lovelier  far  the  timid  thrush, 
Whose  mellow  voice,  at  evening's  hush, 

Soothes  with  its  tender  song. 


O,  woman  !  why  for  something  seek 
That  shall,  forever,  from  thy  cheek 

Soft  blushes  chase  away? 
Thy  modest  mien  to  boldness  grown, 
Thy  face  in  public  ever  shown, 

Shall  end  thy  mighty  sway. 

Aye,  end — for  though  thy  form  may  stand 
In  man's  bold  ranks  throughout  the  land, 

Neglected,  then,  one  spot; 
And  thou,  when  life's  brief  dream  is  o'er, 
May  hear  the  words  forevermore, 

"Depart,  I  know  thee  not!" 

Within  a  sanctuary  fair, 
Protected  by  His  loving  care, 

He  placed  thy  gentle  life 
To  bloom  as  doth  the  violet  sweet, 
Safe  sheltered  from  life's  noonday  heat 

And  from  the  world's  rude  strife. 

He  bade  thy  beauty  thus  expand, 

That  home  might  feel  thy  woman's  hand, 

And  own  thy  presence  blest, 
That  so  the  world  should  have  no  power 
To  lead  astray,  for  one  brief  hour, 

The  birdlings  from  thy  nest, 

When  they  should  fly  from  thee  at  last 
With  loving  memories  of  the  past, 

Of  home,  and  mother's  smile; 
That  when  thy  country  should  demand 
Hearts  true  and  honest  that  could  stand 

Without  reproach  or  guile, 

Its  public  places  might  be  filled 

By  earnest  men  whose  minds,  instilled 

With  truths  by  woman  taught, 
Might  carry  out  her  precepts  bright, 
Thus  proving  that  her  noblest  right 

In  woman's  sphere  is  wrought. 

GohhboTough. 
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Chapter  II. 

WHEN,  in  the  month  of  July,  General 
Bragg  moved  from  Mississippi  to  Chat- 
tanooga, it  was  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  in  its  advance  on  the  Con- 
federate center,  and  of  clearing  Northern  Ala- 
bama, Middle  Tennessee,  and  the  State  of 
Kentucky  of  the  Union  forces.  As  the  end  of 
the  month  of  August  approached  he  saw  the 
first  part  of  his  purpose  accomplished,  and  he 
then  entered  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
mainder. Having  crossed  the  river  at  Chatta- 
nooga, his  column  took  up  its  line  of  march  on 
the  28th  of  August,  over  Waldron's  Eidge  and 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  for  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. Kirby  Smith's  column  from  East  Ten- 
nessee had  already  effected  the  passage  of  the 
mountains  into  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  was 
moving  on  Lexington. 

In  the  theater  of  the  operations  as  proposed 
by  General  Bragg,  the  question  of  subsistence 
was  certain  to  be  his  most  embarrassing  one, 
for,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  system 
of  subsisting  soldiers  upon  the  country  occu- 
pied is  practicable  for  large  armies  only  when 
the  population  covers  the  tillable  land  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bring  the  greater  part  of  it 
under  cultivation.  In  a  thinly-inhabited  zone 
of  operation,  a  large  force  subsists  only  by 
passing  rapidly  through  without  stopping.  In 
the  countries  of  Europe,  where  this  system  of 
war  has  prevailed,  the  population  stood  habit- 
ually at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  to 
the  square  mile.  In  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  and  in  Northern  Ger- 
many, during  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  popula- 
tion was  at  a  rate  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile.  In  the 
year  1862  the  population  of  Middle  Tennessee 
was  about  thirty  to  the  square  mile;  in  Middle 
and  Eastern  Kentucky  it  was  not  much,  if  at 
all,  above  forty.  An  army,  therefore,  of  forty 
thousand  men  which  enters  this  zone  of  opera- 
tions from  a  sterile  mountain  range  as  a  base, 
expecting  to  subsist  on  the  country,  presents 
an  example  of  hardihood  of  which  the  prece- 
dents are  rare.  If  we  further  consider  that 
Eastern  Kentucky  is  a  pocket  inclosed  by  the 
Ohio  River  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  on  the  other,  we  are  bound  to 
feel  that  General  Bragg's  undertaking  was 
fraught  with  possibilities  of  the  most  disastrous 
nature  known  to  war.  The  movement  could 
(  2'.)(j  ) 


yield  great  result,  but  only  on  the  conditions 
that  it  be  rapidly  prosecuted,  and  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops  be  preserved  unimpaired, 
and  that  every  separate  commander  intelli- 
gently and  faithfully  perform  his  part. 

If  General  Bragg  could  have  started  from 
Northern  Alabama  as  his  base,  his  march 
could  have  been  made  safely,  and  he  would 
have  had  no  other  anxieties  than  such  as  belong 
to  a  methodical  advance  from  a  natural  base 
and  along  a  perfectly  natural  line  of  operations. 
This  method  of  conducting  the  campaign  was 
denied  him,  for  General  Buell  had  so  disposed 
his  forces  as  to  make  Middle  Tennessee  and  the 
city  of  Nashville  secure,  leaving  as  a  secondary 
consideration  the  preservation  of  his  commu- 
nications or  their  recovery,  if  for  a  moment 
they  should  be  lost. 

By  the  22d  of  August,  General  Buell  was 
nearly  certain  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion 
and  was  marching  on  McMinnville.  He  was 
accordingly  obliged  to  select  his  point  of  con- 
centration. At  this  moment  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  General  Bragg  would  be  glad  to 
gain  a  footing  in  Northern  Alabama,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  continuing  on  to  McMinn- 
ville, might  turn  to  his  left  and  strike  across  to 
Decherd,  and  thus  throw  himself  over  to  the 
natural  base  for  operations  against  Nashville. 
General  Buell  decided  that  the  concentration 
should  be  upon  Murfreesboro.  McMinnville 
was  at  one  time  under  consideration,  but  was 
discarded  for  two  reasons — of  these,  one  was 
that  it  risked  the  loss  of  Northern  Alabama; 
the  other  was  the  great  difficulty  that  would  be 
experienced  in  moving  in  the  mountains  with 
the  trains.  The  last  was  sufficient.  The  de- 
fense of  a  mountain  pass  or  other  defile  is  not 
made  in  the  midst  of  the  defile  nor  in  front  of 
it,  but  to  the  rear.  The  defense  here  takes 
position  and  assails  the  enemy  as  he  emerges 
from  the  defile  and  before  he  has  secured  room 
to  deploy.  Out  of  this  principle  grows  the 
other,  that  the  defense  of  a  frontier  covered  by 
a  mountain  chain  is  best  made  by  taking 
up  a  position  at  some  central  point  in  the  open 
country  behind  the  passes,  and  assailing  the 
enemy's  columns  before  they  have  had  time  to 
unite  and  gain  ground  for  maneuvering  freely. 
Murfreesboro  answered  all  of  these  conditions. 

The  march  toward  this  place  was  begun, 
and  on  the  20th  the  divisions  of  MeCook, 
Crittenden,  and  Schoephf  (commanding  in  the 
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absence  of  General  Thomas)  were  concentrated 
at  Pelham.  These  three  divisions  arrived  at 
Murfreesboro  in  succession,  from  the  2d  to  the 
5th  of  September,  at  which  last  date  the  con- 
centration was  completed.  These  movements 
destroyed  whatever  hope  General  Bragg  may 
have  entertained  of  seizing  Nashville  by  a 
direct  movement  against  it.  Hence,  confining 
himself  to  a  strong  demonstration,  he  passed 
on,  leaving  unfinished  for  the  present  so  much 
of  his  plan  of  campaign  as  may  have  contem- 
plated the  expulsion  of  the  Union  forces  from 
Northern  Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee  by 
direct  attack. 

General  Bragg's  course  was  now  directed 
toward  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  near  the  line  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  which, 
owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Cum- 
berland River,  was  the  chief  if  not  the  only  line 
of  communication  between  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  and  its  base.  His  purpose  in  making  this 
move  was  to  intercept  General  Buell,  now  rap- 
idly marching  northward,  and  also  to  secure  a 
junction  with  Smith's  column  when  necessary. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  General  Buell 
heard  of  the  defeat  at  Richmond  of  the  troops 
under  Manson  and  Cruft.  On  the  5th  General 
Bragg,  having  crossed  the  Cumberland  River 
at  Carthage,  was  about  to  enter  Kentucky  with 
the  head  of  his  column  directed  upon  Bowl- 
ing Green  by  the  way  of  Scottsboro. 

Possessed  of  this  information,  General  Buell 
put  his  army  on  the  march  northward  by  the 
way  of  Nashville.  On  the  12th  of  September, 
the  first  detachments  of  the  Confederate  infan- 
try entered  Glasgow,  while  the  cavalry  was 
destroying  the  track  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  south  of  Bowling  Green. 
General  Buell  had  so  far  strengthened  Bowl- 
ing Green  as  to  defeat  any  purpose  General 
Bragg  may  have  had  of  appropriating  to  the 
use  of  his  army  the  large  supplies  which  had 
been  accumulated  at  that  place  for  the  Union 
troops. 

By  the  13th  the  movements  of  the  Confeder- 
ates showed  that  they  were  becoming  uneasy. 
The  difficulties  of  collecting  subsistence  were 
now  pressing  upon  them.  They  had  brought 
no  supplies  in  their  wagons,  and  they  were 
now  corning  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
gathering  them  as  they  marched  through  a 
thinly  inhabited  country. 

It  looked  at  one  time  as  though  there  would 
be  a  battle  at  Bowling  Green,  for  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio  was  moving  steadily  up,  and  it  only 
remained  for  General  Bragg  to  avail  himself 


of  this  opportunity  to  join  issue  with  General 
Buell.  Had  General  Bragg  stopped  to  fight  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bowling  Green  with  well-filled 
wagons,  he  would,  in  the  event  of  a  reverse, 
have  still  possessed  his  line  of  retreat;  but  he 
lacked  subsistence,  and  found  himself  com- 
pelled either  to  withdraw  without  forcing  the 
issue  and  return  whence  he  came,  suffering 
Kirby  Smith  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  meantime, 
or  to  surrender  his  line  of  retreat  and  march 
deeper  into  the  pocket  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
to  seek  subsistence,  leaving  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  to  hold  the  entrance.  To  the  military 
mind  this  situation  is  disturbing  in  the  ex- 
treme. General  Smith  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
Kentucky  River  in  force.  Louisville  and  the 
railroad  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Union  troops,  who  were  continually  growing 
in  numbers  and  increasing  in  confidence.  Ra- 
tions by  the  million  could  be  delivered  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  by  the  cars.  General  Buell,  with 
his  army  united  was  coming  steadily  on.  His 
movements  were  deliberate  and.  methodical ; 
they  betrayed  no  anxiety  for  his  base  of  sup- 
plies. The  safety  of  Louisville  seemed  to  con- 
cern him  less  than  the  maintenance  of  his 
position  south  of  the  Confederate  forces  now 
in  Kentucky. 

At  the  time  General  Bragg's  column  entered 
Kentucky  (the  5th  of  September),  the  city  of 
Louisville  was  a  point  of  intense  activity. 
Troops  from  three  States  were  arriving,  and  a 
continuous  stream  of  regiments  poured  through 
its  streets;  for  General  Wright,  dismissing  all 
thought  of  further  addition  to  General  Mor- 
gan's forces  at  Cumberland  Gap,  had  directed 
most  of  the  new  levies  upon  Louisville  with 
the  view  of  opening  the  communications  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio. 

During  the  few  days  which  General  Wright 
spent  in  this  city  after  his  departure  from  Lex- 
ington, on  the  1st  of  September,  he  matured 
his  plan  of  operations  on  this  new  field. 

General  Boyle,  who  commanded  the  Middle 
District  of  Kentucky,  with  his  headquarters  in 
Louisville,  was  to  retain  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  city  as  a  post.  Over  the  other 
garrisoned  places  he  retained  the  control  as 
district  commander  excepting  Lebanon. 

General  Gilbert,  as  temporary  commander 
of  the  Army  of  Kentucky,  controlled  the 
country  from  the  outskirts  of  Louisville  so 
far  south  as  to  include  the  town  of  Lebanon. 
The  Provost  Guard  and  other  troops  belong- 
ing to  the  garrison  of  Louisville  were  not  un- 
der General  Gilbert's  orders,  but  all  troops  en- 
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camped  around  it  were.  General  Boyle  was 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  good  order 
within  the  city,  and  General  Gilbert  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  place  as  against 
the  enemy. 

The  new  regiments  as  they  arrived  were  to 
report  to  General  Boyle,  and  by  him  they  were 
then  sent  to  report  to  General  Gilbert  for  as- 
signment to  brigades  and  divisions. 

The  collection  of  the  regiments,  and  por- 
tions of  regiments,  and  their  organization  into 
brigades  was  at  once  begun.  Dumont  was  or- 
dered to  evacuate  Lebanon  and  draw  nearer 
Louisville.  This  was  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  fragments  of  the  Indiana  regiments 
that  had  escaped  from  Richmond  were  sent  to 
Indianapolis,  to  be  returned  to  the  points  in 
the  State  where  they  had  been  raised  for  re- 
organization. The  straggling  Ohio  soldiers, 
who  in  like  manner  made  their  escape  and 
had  been  collected  in  Louisville,  were  attached 
to  the  Fifty-second  Ohio  and  other  Ohio  regi- 
ments. 

It  had  now  become  the  9th  of  the  month, 
and  about  this  time  General  Sheridan  arrived 
from  Grant's  army  with  Gordon  Grangers 
division.  He  was  assigned  a  place  at  the  west 
end  of  the  city,  thus  closing  the  line  which 
encompassed  it  from  river  to  river.  Later 
Brigadier -General  Burbridge  reported  with 
his  brigade  entire.  After  a  brief  interval  he 
was  sent  to  Fisherville  to  cover  a  reconnoissance 
by  the  cavalry  under  Captain  Gay,  in  the  di- 
rections of  Shelbyville  and  Taylorsville.  This 
reconnoissance  showed  that  large  foraging  par- 
ties of  the  enemy  had  come  west  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  but  that  they  had  found  nothing 
in  the  country  to  tempt  them  to  approach 
either  the  city  or  the  railroad,  excepting  to 
partially  destroy  the  bridge  at  Shepherdsville. 
Louisville  now  began  to  grow  quiet,  as  it  was 
manifest  that  Kirby  Smith  did  not  intend  im- 
mediately to  molest  it. 

To  give  the  place  a  greater  sense  of  security, 
a  line  of  rifle-pits  was  drawn  around  it,  with 
epaulements  for  artillery  at  intervals.  These 
works  east  of  the  city  were  under  the  charge 
of  General  Terrill.  The  line  on  the  south  side 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Jenkins, 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  formerly 
of  the  Artillery,  and  ran  south  of  Broadway 
near  the  margin  of  the  city,  from  Beargrass 
Creek  to  Fifteenth  Street,  where  there  was  a  re- 
doubt OH  some  commanding  ground.  There  was 
a  likr;  redoubt  near  Floyd  Street.  At  Fifteenth 
Street  the  line  turned  north  and  ran  for  the 


river.  With  drills  and  work  on  these  intrench- 
ments,  the  men  had  employment  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  their  camps  and  out  of  the  streets 
of  the  city. 

It  was  now  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  the 
approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates 
began  to  be  felt.  Colonel  Wilder,  commanding 
at  Munfordsville,  began  to  receive  information 
that  a  large  force  was  moving  toward  his  post. 
He  forthwith  called  for  additions  to  his  means 
of  defense.  Two  regiments  were  sent  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery  and  artillery  ammunition 
also.    These  were  supplied  by  General  Gilbert. 

Colonel  Wilder  thought  that  he  could  make 
his  troops  defend  the  works,  but  complained 
that  the  officers  were  not  superior  to  their  men, 
and  he  seemed  to  feel  not  fully  confident. 
General  Wright  was  at  first  in  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  attempting  to  hold  Munfordsville, 
but  instructed  General  Boyle,  that  if  the  post 
was  to  be  held,  it  should  be  held  strongly. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  decided  that  the  place 
should  be  held,  the  decision  carried  with  it  the 
duty  upon  General  Gilbert's  part  of  supplying 
the  forces  to  garrison  it  strongly.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  Colonel  Wilder  what  he  asked 
so  long  as  the  road  remained  open. 

In  some  of  the  regiments  that  reached  Lou- 
isville, there  had  been  no  medical  inspection  of 
the  men  on  enlistment;  in  others,  the  inspec- 
tion had  been  partial  and  defective,  and  the 
hospitals  in  the  city  began  to  be  crowded,  and 
more  room  was  needed  for  the  sick.  Under 
these  circumstances  regimental  surgeons  were 
lodging  their  patients  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  near  the  camps.  Complaints  of  this 
practice  began  to  be  made,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  check  the  evil.  At  the  same  time  the 
project  of  a  large  hospital  on  the  Indiana  side 
was  broached,  with  a  view  to  relieving  the 
hospitals  in  Louisville  from  most  of  the  per- 
manent patients.  Officers  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Army  of  Kentucky  now  began  to  meet  the 
new  regiments  as  they  arrived  in  Jeflerson- 
ville  and  inspect  them  at  once,  and  supply 
their  wants  from  the  stores  which  now  began 
to  be  stopped  at  that  point,  instead  of  being- 
ferried  across  the  river  and  stored,  and  then 
immediately  again  moved  for  distribution 
among  the  troops. 

The  wagons  brought  off  from  Lexington, 
with  some  additions,  were  now  collected  under 
Captain  Brown  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, and  organized  as  a  supply-train  for  the 
distribution  of  rations  to  the  various  camps, 
thus  obviating  the  jam  and  confusion  at  the 
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commissary  storehouse  usually  attendant  on 
the  practice  of  regiments  drawing  rations  di- 
rectly from  the  storehouse.  The  train  was 
divided  into  sections  of  ten  wagons  each,  each 
section  carrying  twelve  thousand  rations  com- 
plete. Whenever  a  section  was  emptied  it  was 
immediately  refilled,  and  thus  a  train  of  two 
hundred  wagons  was  kept  constantly  loaded 
with  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  rations. 
This  was  in  addition  to  what  the  troops  had  in 
their  regimental  wagons. 

On  the  14th,  General  Cruft's  division  was 
ordered  to  strike  its  tents  and  form  on  Broad- 
way, with  wagons  loaded,  ready  for  the  march. 
It  was  there  inspected  and  then  sent  back  to 
its  camps.  Jackson's  division  was  in  like 
manner  ordered  to  strike  its  tents  on  the  16th 
and  form  on  Broadway  for  inspection. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  these  inspections  to 
strip  the  wagons  of  large  trunks,  large  mess- 
chests,  and  other  incumbrances.  All  other  or- 
ganizations were  warned  to  reduce  baggage. 
During  these  inspections  the  utter  rawness 
of  the  new  levies  was  exposed.  In  more  than 
one  regiment  in  each  of  the  two  divisions 
drawn  up  on  Broadway  there  was  only  one 
field-officer  who  could  give  the  commands  for 
opening  the  ranks,  and  he  was  not  the  colonel. 
The  company  officers,  for  the  most  part,  knew 
only  the  simplest  commands.  Yet  all  were 
in  earnest  and  desired  to  learn.  This  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  some  of  the  regiments 
that  had  come  to  Louisville  in  the  previous 
year  to  form  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  The 
language  of  many  officers  then  was,  "  Our  men 
have  come  out  to  fight,  not  to  be  made  soldiers 
of;  we  want  to  get  through  with  this  thing 
without  red  tape  and  go  home."  After  Shiloh 
no  more  was  heard  of  such  talk;  on  the  other 
hand,  volunteer  regiments  were  heard  to  boast 
that  they  differed  from  the  regulars  only  in 
name.  It  was  at  this  time  that  General  Nelson, 
joined.  He  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able 
to  travel,  and  on  the  18th  he  arrived  from  Cin- 
cinnati, took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Gait  House, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  commander  of 
the  Army  of  Kentucky. 

One  of  General  Nelson's  first  acts  was  to 
order  a  pontoon  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the 
Ohio  to  connect  Louisville  with  Jeffersonville, 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  troops  and  the  trans- 
fer of  supplies. 

A  few  days  later  the  divisions  of  the  Army 
of  Kentucky  were  announced.  They  were 
six  in  number,  and  were  commanded  by  Brig- 
adier-Generals Cruft,  Jackson,  Sheridan,  Gil- 


bert (serving  as  a  Major-Gen eral),  Dumont, 
and  Robert  S.  Granger.  There  was  also  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Gay  as 
inspector.  Owing  to  the  vicious  method  prev- 
alent at  that  day  of  making  out  the  consoli- 
dated morning  reports  of  divisions,  no  correct 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  these  divisions 
could  well  be  arrived  at.  The  consolidated 
morning  report  of  the  Fourth  Division  for  the 
28th  of  September  showed  the  aggregate  to  be 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight;  of  these  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
were  absent  without  authority,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  absent  by  authority;  while 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen  were  sick.  A  week 
earlier  this  division  did  not  therefore  perhaps 
have  more  than  six  thousand  present.  It  is 
probable  that  at  no  time  did  its  numbers  reach 
eight  thousand  south  of  the  Ohio.  The  fore- 
going may  without  doubt  be  applied  to  the 
remaining  five  divisions.  An  inspection  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  revealed  the  fact  that  regi- 
mental commanders  were  carrying  on  their 
rolls  as  absent  by  authority  many  who  had  no 
authority  whatever  for  their  absence.  A  copy 
of  the  General  Order  in  which  this  practice 
was  noticed  is  appended  to  this  chapter.  That 
the  evil  had  spread  and  was  prevailing  in  the 
Army  of  Kentucky  there  was  great  reason  to 
believe. 

About  the  time  these  divisions  were  an- 
nounced, General  Jeff.  C.  Davis  reported  to 
General  Nelson  for  duty.  He  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  city  of  Louisville  instead  of 
with  the  Army  of  Kentucky.  This  seems  to 
have  offended  Davis.  But  General  Nelson  did 
not  intend  that  he  should  have  any  place  in 
that  army,  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
friend  of  Governor  Morton,  whose  influence 
Nelson  from  the  very  first  resolved  to  restrict 
to  the  narrowest  limits.  Morton  had  made 
trouble  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  Nelson 
was  resolved  to  be  on  his  guard  against  him  in 
the  Army  of  Kentucky.  For  some  insolent 
language  addressed  to  General  Nelson,  Gen- 
eral Davis  was  relieved  from  duty  at  Louis- 
ville, and  sent  to  Cincinnati  to  report,  in  ar- 
rest, to  General  Wright,  the  department  com- 
mander. 

When  General  Bragg  gained  Glasgow  on 
the  12th  of  September,  as  previously  related, 
he  determined  to  halt  and  rest,  as  there  was 
some  subsistence  to  be  had  at  the  place  and  in 
its  neighborhood. 

The  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  still  beyond 
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Bowling  Green,  but  was  coming  on,  and  Gen- 
eral Bragg  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  await  its 
approach.  But  hearing  that  one  of  his  bri- 
gades in  advance  had  incautiously  attacked  the 
intrenchments  in  front  .of  Munfordsville  and 
had  been  disastrously  repulsed,  and  also  being 
only  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  he  de- 
cided to  resume  his  march,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  15th,  his  forces  were  put  in 
motion.  Hardee  marched  directly  upon  Mun- 
fordsville. Polk  directed  his  course  so  as  to 
cross  Green  Kiver,  and  then  descended  the 
stream  and  enveloped  the  place  on  the  north. 
This  was  on  the  night  of  the  16th.  Hardee 
had,  in  the  meantime,  appeared  in  front  of  the 
place  with  his  whole  corps,  and  it  was  there- 
fore completely  surrounded. 

General  Bragg  now  summoned  Colonel  Wil- 
der to  surrender.  Wilder  at  first  demurred 
and  demanded  to  be  convinced  that  he  Avas  in 
the  power  of  an  overwhelming  force.  He 
was  allowed  to  go  through  the  Confederate 
army,  count  the  guns  and  satisfy  himself  that 
in  truth  he  was  surrounded  by  Bragg's  entire 
force,  and  then  he  consented  to  offer  no  further 
resistance,  and  in  the  morning  the  garrison 
was  permitted  to  march  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments with  the  honors  of  war.  This  was  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th.  In  the  assault  on  the  previ- 
ous Sunday  morning  the  Confederates  lost  very 
heavily;  very  likely,  therefore,  General  Bragg 
was  glad  to  gain  the  place  without  further 
fighting,  which  accounts  for  his  so  courteously 
allowing  Colonel  Wilder  to  fully  inform  him- 
self of  the  strength  of  the  investing  forces. 
General  Bragg  now  again  halted  to  gather 
supplies,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  await  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  see  what 
General  Buell  would  do. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  General  Buell  was 
near  at  hand,  but  showed  no  disposition  either 
to  seek  a  battle  or  to  pursue  his  march  toward 
Louisville  by  passing  the  Confederates  in  their 
position,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  remained  for  General 
Bragg  either  to  force  the  fighting  or  to  con- 
tinue his  march,  for  his  subsistence  had  now 
run  so  low  that  he  had  only  three  days'  ra- 
tions. Plainly  he  must  either  seek  a  battle  at 
once  or  march  immediately  to  seek  food  for 
his  soldiers. 

The  situation  is  given  in  his  own  words: 
"The  surrender  (Colonel  Wilder)  having  been 
received  and  completed  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, dispositions  were  made  for  an  attack 
from  General  Buell's  main  force,  supposed  to 


be  advancing  from  Bowling  Green.  Efforts 
were  made  to  draw  him  to  an  attack  by  ma- 
neuvering a  division  in  his  front,  while  our 
main  force  held  a  position  south  of  the  in- 
trenchments on  Green  Kiver.  I  failed  to  ac- 
complish this  object. 

"With  my  effective  force  reduced  by  sick- 
ness, exhaustion,  and  the  recent  affair  before 
.the  intrenchments  at  Munfordsville,  to  half  that 
of  the  enemy,  I  could  not  prudently  afford  to  at- 
tack him  there  in  his  selected  position.  Should 
I  pursue  him  further  toward  Bowling  Green, 
he  might  fall  back  to  that  place,  and  behind 
his  fortifications. 

"  Reduced,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  to  three 
days'  rations,  and  in  a  hostile  country,  utterly 
destitute  of  supplies,  a  serious  engagement, 
brought  on  any  where  in  that  direction,  could 
not  fail  (whatever  its  results)  to  materially 
cripple  me.  The  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  emi- 
nently disastrous.  I  was  well  aware,  also,  that 
he  had  a  practicable  route  by  way  of  Morgan- 
town  or  Brownsville  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
thence  to  Louisville.  We  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  object,  and  sent  for  some 
subsistence.  Orders  were  sent  for  a  supply- 
train  from  our  depot  at  Georgetown  to  meet  us 
at  Bardstown,  and  the  march  was  commenced 
for  the  latter  place." 

A  view  of  the  situation  from  General  Buell's 
stand-point  at  this  time  is  of  interest.  It  is 
found  in  his  "  statement "  in  review  of  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Military  Commission  con- 
vened to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  oper- 
ations of  the  army  under  his  command  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee: 

"The  position  of  Munfordsville  is  one  of 
great  natural  strength  for  a  large  force.  I 
understand  that  it  was  the  subject  of  dissatis- 
faction that  the  rebel  army  was  not  attacked 
in  that  position ;  but  I  had  never  heard  that 
the  feeling  was  concurred  in  by  officers  of 
higher  rank,  several  of  whom,  distinguished 
before  and  since  for  gallant  conduct,  have  tes- 
tified that  such  an  attack  would  not  have  been 
judicious  under  the  circumstances.  The  advan- 
tage of  position  in  favor  of  the  enemy  must  have 
made  the  result  at  least  doubtful,  and  even  a 
very  serious  check,  in  the  exhausted  condition 
of  our  supplies,  would  have  been  disastrous. 
I  could  have  avoided  the  enemy  by  passing 
either  side  of  him,  but  I  deemed  it  all  impor- 
tant to  force  him  further  into  the  State,  instead 
of  allowing  him  to  fall  back  upon  Bowling 
Green  and  Nashville.  I  matured  a  plan  and 
determined  to  attack  there  rather  than  allow 
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him  that  course.  I  believed  that  the  condition 
of  his  supplies  would  compel  him  to  abandon 
his  position;  and  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
when  that  proved  to  be  the  case.  He  com- 
menced to  withdraw  on  the  night  of  the  20th, 
and  my  advance  drove  out  his  rearguard  after 
some  skirmishing  on  the  21st.  The  march  was 
continued,  and  skirmishing  was  kept  up  with 
his  rearguard  until  he  turned  toward  Bards- 
town. 

"  Many  considerations  rendered  it  proper  to 
direct  my  march  on  Louisville,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing his  route.  The  want  of  supplies  made  it 
necessary.  Many  of  the  troops  being  out  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Salt  Kiver. 
This  reason  would  have  been  insuperable  if,  as 
was  not  improbable,  the  enemy  should  concen- 
trate his  force  and  throw  himself  rapidly  be- 
tween me  and  Louisville.  The  junction  of 
Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith  was  not  only  possible, 
but  probable.  It  would  have  made  their  com- 
bined force  greatly  superior  to  me  in  strength, 
and  such  a  disposition  would  have  placed  him 
between  two  inferior  forces,  which,  from  their 
positions,  could  not  have  acted  in  concert 
against  him,  and  which,  therefore,  were  liable 
to  be  beaten  in  detail.  One  of  these  forces, 
that  occupying  Louisville,  was  composed  of 
perfectly  raw,  undisciplined,  and  in  a  measure 
unarmed  troops,  with  but  very  little  artillery 
and  very  few  officers  of  rank  or  experience. 
It  could  not  have  withstood  the  veteran  rebel 
army  two  hours,  and  the  consequence  of  its  de- 
feat and  the  capture  of  Louisville  would  have 
been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  That  force, 
however,  judiciously  mixed  with  my  old  troops, 
could  be  made  to  render  good  service,  as  the 
result  proved. 

"Those  considerations  determined  me  to  con- 
centrate rapidly  at  Louisville." 

General  Bragg's  head  of  column,  marching 
by  Nolin  and  New  Haven,  reached  Bardstown 
on  the  23d,  and  his  troops  as  they  arrived  were 
established  in  camps  about  the  place  for  rest 
and  recuperation,  and  to  await  the  return  to 
Lexington  of  Kirby  Smith's  troops  that  had 
been  sent  off  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
to  intercept  the  Union  General,  George  W. 
Morgan,  who,  on  the  17th,  had  evacuated 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
make  his  escape  to  the  Ohio  River  by  valley 
of  the  Big  Sandy. 

At  the  time  when  General  Bragg  decided  to 
march  from  Munfordsville,  he  sent  instructions 


to  General  Smith  to  move  his  column  from 
Lexington  to  Shelbyville,  that  combined  opera- 
tions might  be  immediately  undertaken  against 
Louisville;  but  in  the  mean  time,  as  above  men- 
tioned, Smith  had  sent  away  his  whole  avail- 
able force,  and  further  movements  against 
Louisville  had  to  be  postponed  until  its  re- 
turn. 

In  this  interval  General  Bragg  selected  a 
place  near  Bryantsville,  behind  Dicks  Kiver, 
to  serve  as  a  general  depot,  and  ordered  the 
supplies  which  had  been  collected  at  Lexing- 
ton to  be  transferred  to  it.  Also,  at  the  same 
time,  he  directed  that  a  line  of  communications 
through  Cumberland  Gap  be  opened. 

On  the  28th  General  Bragg  left  General 
Polk  in  command  at  Bardstown,  and  proceeded 
to  Lexington  to  confer  with  General  Smith, 
who  was  at  that  place,  as  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Kentucky,  and  also  to  inform  himself 
as  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
gained  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  its  reorgan- 
ization was  at  once  commenced. 

As  a  first  step,  it  was  necessary  that  General 
Buell  should  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  powers, 
now  that  he  was  in  General  Wright's  depart- 
ment. He  was  informed  from  Washington 
that  all  of  the  troops  at  Louisville  were  to  be 
considered  as  under  his  command.  With  this, 
the  preparatory  work  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  old  troops  with  the  new  was  begun. 

The  leading  division  had  reached  the  city  on 
the  25th,  but  it  was  the  29th  before  the  rear 
of  the  column  arrived.  Nevertheless  the  prep- 
arations were  so  far  advanced  that  the  march 
would  have  been  resumed  on  the  30th,  but  for 
the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  temporary 
suspension  of  General  Buell  from  command 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
In  Camp  near  Florence,  Ala.,  June  24,  1862.  j 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  26. 

There  are  fourteen  thousand  officers  and  soldiers 
absent  from  their  duty  with  the  various  divisions  of 
this  army.  Some  of  them  have  gone  off  without  any 
authority ;  others  with  the  permission  of  officers  not 
authorized  to  grant  it.  In  general,  sickness  is  given 
as  the  cause  of  absence,  but  in  very  many  cases  that 
cause  has  notoriously  ceased  to  exist,  and  men  re- 
main away,  drawing  the  same  pay  as  their  comrades 
who  are  faithfully  performing  their  duty.  To  correct 
this  abuse  it  is  ordered,  . 

By  command  of  Major-General  Buell. 

James  B.  Fry,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Official :  A.  F.  Rockwell,  A.  D.  C. 

C.  C.  Gilbert. 


EHEU  FUGACES. 


{Horace,  Book  II,  Ode  XIV.) 

THE  two  following  translations  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Horatian  odes 
are  given  together  as  exemplars  of  a  very  different,  but  certainly  each  a  very  graceful  and 
competent  treatment  of  a  delightful  theme. 

In  one  form  we  have  the  more  familiar  garb  of  modern  verse,  the  metrical  arrangement  at 
once  catches  the  ear,  and  the  stanzas  are  musical  with  the  sweet  ring  of  rhyme.  In  the  other, 
equally  as  melodious,  the  cadence,  and  rhythmic  throb  of  the  original  are  followed  as  faithfully, 
perhaps,  as  the  one  language  can  be  imitated  in  the  other.  Both  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  preserve  the  exquisite  tone  with  which  the  usually  jovial  poet,  abandoning  for  a 
time  his  merry  badinage  and  forgetting  his  careless  philosophy,  pours  out  sadder  yet  grander 
thoughts,  in  a  more  exalted  strain: 

Posthumus,  O,  Posthumus !  how  swift  the  years  are  flying ! 
Alas !  no  piety  can  bring  delay  to  wrinkling  brows, 
Nor  stay  the  step  of  Age,  that 's  pressing  closer  on  us, 
Nor  check,  but  for  a  moment  unconquerable  Death  ! 

Not  even,  O,  my  comrade !  if,  as  the  days  are  passing, 
You  should  appease  with  sacrifice  of  hecatombs  of  kine 
The  unrelenting  Pluto ; — who  Tityus  imprisons, 
And  triply  huge  Geryon,  within  his  somber  waves. 

Those  waves,  ah !  well  we  know,  must  some  day  be  sailed  over 
By  all  of  us  who 've  tasted  the  bounties  of  this  earth ; 
Whether,  the  time  allotted,  in  regal  wealth  we're  living, 
Or  struggling  on  through  penury,  poor  tenants  of  the  field. 

For,  all  in  vain  we  guard  us  from  bloody  fields  of  battle, 
And  from  the  broken  billows  of  Hadria's  shrieking  wave ; 
In  vain  we  shun  the  hot  winds,  that  blast  the  fields  of  autumn 
And  bring  the  deadly  pestilence  to  blight  the  frames  of  men ; 

Still  are  we  doomed,  hereafter,  to  see  the  black  Cocytus, 
That  wanders  on  forever  with  always  languid  stream ; 
To  watch  the  foul  Danaids ;  and  Sisyphus,  iEolid, 
As  hopelessly  he  labors  on,  at  his  eternal  toil. 

Your  lands  must  be  relinquished;  the  house  that  you  inhabit, 
And  the  dear  wife,  so  pleasing,  must  all  be  left  behind ; 
And,  of  the  groves  you  cherish — a  little  while  the  master — 
Shall  not  a  leaf  go  with  you  but  cypress  wreaths  accurst ! 

Then  will  your  heir — more  worthy  ! — bring  forth  that  old  Caecuban 
That  you  have  kept  so  charily  beneath  an  hundred  keys ; 
And,  splashing  with  profusion,  the  very  floors  be  drinking 
Your  wines,  more  rare  than  those  that  crown  the  feasts  of  Pontiff  kings! 
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TO  POSTHUMUS. 


{Horace,  Book  II,  Ode  XIV.) 
I. 

Alas!  Posthumus,  fleeting  years 

Glide  rapidly  away, 
Nor  can  thy  piety  or  tears 

Old  age  or  death  delay ; 
Though  thrice  an  hundred  victims  slain, 

Thine  offerings  daily  send — 
He  who  holds  dread  Cerberus'  chain 

Shall  not  his  purpose  bend — 
For  all  must  pass  the  Stygian  main, 

Kings,  serfs,  and  thou,  my  friend. 

II. 

In  vain  from  Adriatic's  storm, 

Or  Mars,  we  deem  us  free, 
Or  from  the  unhealthy  autumn's  harm, 

We  must  Danaus  see; 
We,  with  Cocytus  wandering  on, 

Must  tread  that  dreaded  soil, 
And  see  JEolus'  wretched  son 

Doomed  to  eternal  toil — 
From  home  and  pleasing  wife  be  gone, 

As  from  a  hated  spoil. 

III. 

Nor  shall  thy  trees,  nursed  with  such  care, 

Their  changing  master  find, 
All  (save  the  hated  cypress)  are 

Left  mournfully  behind; 
A  worthier  heir  Csecuban  wine 

Shall  lavishly  consume, 
Which  now  an  hundred  keys  confine 

Safe  in  its  'customed  room ; 
And  nobler  wine  he  scatters  o'er 

The  pavement  with  loose  hand, 
Than  thou  from  golden  goblets  pour 

To  worthiest  of  the  land; 
Thus  scatters  he  thy  hard-earned  store, 

As  winds  do  scatter  sand. 

Marcus  J.  Wright. 
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CARRISTON'S  GIFT. 


By  HUGH  CONWAY. 
Author  of  "  Called  Back,'''  liA  Family  Affair,"  "Bound  Together,"  Etc. 


IV. 

THAT  a  man  of  Carriston's  rank,  breeding, 
and  refinement  should  meet  his  fate  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  lonely  farm-house,  beyond 
the  Trossachs,  seems  incredible.  One  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  among  such  humble 
surroundings  a  wife  suitable  to  a  man  of  his 
stamp.  And  yet  when  I  saw  the  woman  who 
had  won  him  I  neither  wondered  at  the  con- 
quest nor  did  I  blame  him  for  weakness. 

I  made  the  great  discovery  on  the  morning- 
after  my  arrival.  Eager  to  taste  the  freshness 
of  the  morning  air,  I  rose  betimes  and  went 
for  a  short  stroll.  I  returned,  and  while  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  house,  was  positively 
startled  by  the  beauty  of  a  girl  who  passed  me 
and  entered,  as  if  she  were  a  regular  inhab- 
itant of  the  place.  Not  a  rosy  Scotch  lassie, 
such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  indigenous  to 
the  soil;  but  a  slim,  graceful  girl,  with  delicate, 
classical  features.  A  girl  with  a  mass  of  knot- 
ted light  hair,  yet  with  the  apparent  anomaly, 
dark  eyes,  eyelashes,  and  eyebrows — a  combi- 
nation which,  to  my  mind,  makes  a  style  of 
beauty  rare,  irresistible,  and  dangerous  above 
all  others.  The  features  which  filled  the  ex- 
quisite oval  of  her  face  were  refined  and  fault- 
less. Her  complexion  was  pale,  but  its  pallor 
in  no  way  suggested  any  thing  save  perfect 
health.  To  cut  my  enthusiastic  description 
short,  I  may  at  once  say  it  has  never  been  my 
good  fortune  to  cast  my  eyes  on  a  lovlier  crea- 
ture than  this  young  girl. 

Although  her  dress  was  of  the  plainest  and 
simplest  description,  no  one  could  have  mis- 
taken her  for  a  servant;  and  much  as  I  admire 
the  bonny,  healthy  Scotch  country  lassies,  I 
felt  sure  that  mountain  air  had  never  reared 
a  being  of  this  ethereally  beautiful  type.  As 
she  passed  me  I  raised  my  hat  instinctively. 
She  gracefully  bent  her  golden  head,  and  bade 
me  a  quiet  but  unembarrassed  good  morning. 
My  eyes  followed  her  until  she  vanished  at  the 
end  of  the  dark  passage  which  led  to  the  back 
of  the  house. 

Even  during  the  brief  glimpse  I  enjoyed  of 
this  fair  unknown  a  strange  idea  occurred  to 
me.  There  was  a  remarkable  likeness  between 
her  delicate  features  and  those,  scarcely  less 
delicate,  of  Carriston.  This  resemblance  may 
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have  added  to  the  interest  the  girl's  appear- 
ance awoke  in  my  mind.  Anyway,  I  entered 
our  sitting-room  and,  a  prey  to  curiosity,  and 
perhaps  hunger,  awaited  with  much  impatience 
the  appearance  of  Carriston — and  breakfast. 

The  former  arrived  first.  Generally  speak- 
ing he  was  afoot  long  before  I  was,  but  this 
morning  we  had  reversed  the  usual  order  of 
things.    As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  cried — 

"  Carriston,  tell  me  at  once  who  is  the  lovely 
girl  I  met  outside.  An  angel  with  dark  eyes 
and  golden  hair.    Is  she  staying  here?" 

A  look  of  pleasure  flashed  into  his  eyes — a 
look  which  pretty  well  told  me  every  thing. 
Nevertheless  he  answered  as  carelessly  as  if 
such  lovely  young  women  were  as  common  to 
the  mountain  side  as  rocks  and  brambles. 

"I  expect  you  mean  Miss  Kowan;  a  niece 
of  our  worthy  landlady.    She  lives  with  her." 

"  She  can  not  be  Scotch  with  such  a  face  and 
eyes." 

"  Half  and  half.  Her  father  was  called  an 
Englishman;  but  was,  I  believe,  of  French 
extraction.  They  say  the  name  was  originally 
Rohan." 

Carriston  seemed  to  have  made  close  inquir- 
ies as  to  Miss  Rowan's  parentage. 

"But  what  brings  her  here?"  I  asked. 

"She  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  Rowan  was 
an  artist.  He  married  a  sister  of  our  hostess's, 
and  bore  her  away  from  her  native  land.  Some 
years  ago  she  died,  leaving  this  one  daughter. 
Last  year  the  father  died,  penniless,  they  tell 
me,  so  the  girl  has  since  then  lived  with  her 
only  relative,  her  aunt." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "as  you  seem  to  know  all 
about  her,  you  can  introduce  me  bye  and  bye." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  Miss  Rowan 
permits,"  said  Cart-iston.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
him  give  the  conditional  promise  with  as  much 
respect  to  the  lady's  wishes  as  if  she  had  been 
a  duchess. 

Then,  with  the  liberty  a  close  friend  may 
take,  I  drew  toward  me  a  portfolio  full,  I  pre- 
sumed, of  sketches  of  surrounding  scenery.  To 
my  surprise,  Carriston  jumped  up  hastily  and 
snatched  it  from  me. 

"  They  are  too  bad  to  look  at,"  he  said.  As 
I  struggled  to  regain  possession  sundry  strings 
broke,  and,  lo  and  behold !  the  floor  was  lit- 
tered, not  with  delineations  of  rock,  lake,  and 
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torrent,  but  with  images  of  the  fair  young  girl 
I  had  seen  a  few  minutes  before.  Full  face, 
profile,  three-quarter  face,  five,  even  seven- 
eighth  face,  all  were  there— each  study  per- 
fectly executed  by  Carriston's  clever  pencil.  I 
threw  myself  into  a  chair  and  laughed  aloud, 
while  the  young  man,  blushing  and  discomfited, 
quickly  huddled  the  portraits  between  the  cov- 
ers, just  as  a  genuine  Scotch  lassie  bore  in  the 
plentiful  and,  to  me,  very  welcome  breakfast. 

Carriston  did  favor  me  with  his  company 
during  the  whole  of  that  day,  but,  in  spite  of 
my  having  come  to  Scotland  to  enjoy  his  so- 
ciety, that  day,  from  easily -guessed  reasons, 
was  the  only  one  in  which  I  had  undisputed 
possession  of  my  friend. 

Of  course  I  bantered  him  a  great  deal  on  the 
portfolio  episode.  He  took  it  in  good  part, 
attempting  little  or  no  defense.  Indeed,  before 
night  he  had  told  me  with  all  a  boy's  fervor, 
how  he  had  loved  Madeline  Kowan  at  first 
sight,  how,  in  the  short  space  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  that  meeting,  he  had  wooed 
her  and  won  her;  how  good  and  beautiful  she 
was;  how  he  worshiped  her;  how  happy  he 
felt ;  how,  when  I  went  South  he  should  accom- 
pany me,  and,  after  making  a  few  necessary 
arrangements,  return  to  bear  his  bride  away. 

I  could  only  listen  to  him  and  congratulate 
him.  It  was  not  my  place  to  act  the  elder  and 
advise  him  either  for  or  against  the  marriage. 
Carriston  had  only  himself  to  please,  and  if  he 
made  a  rash  step  only  himself  to  blame  for  the 
consequences.  And  why  should  I  have  dis- 
suaded?— I,  who  in  two  days  envied  the  boy's 
good  fortune. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Madeline  Rowan. 
How  strange  and  out-of-place  her  name  and 
face  seemed  amid  our  surroundings.  If  at  first 
somewhat  shy  and  retiring,  she  soon,  if  only 
for  Carriston's  sake,  consented  to  look  upon  me 
as  a  friend,  and  talked  to  me  freely  and  unre- 
servedly. Then  I  found  that  her  nature  was 
as  sweet  as  her  face.  Such  a  conquest  did  she 
make  of  me  that,  save  for  one  chimerical  reason, 
I  should  have  felt  quite  certain  that  Carriston 
had  chosen  well,  and  would  be  happy  in  wed- 
ding the  girl  of  his  choice;  heedless  of  her 
humble  position  in  the  world,  and  absence  of 
befitting  wealth.  When  once  his  wife,  I  felt 
sure  that  if  he  cared  for  her  to  win  social  suc- 
cess, her  looks  and  bearing  would  insure  it, 
and  from  the  great  improvement  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  noticed  in  his  health  and 
spirits,  I  believed  that  his  marriage  would 
make  his  life  longer,  happier,  and  better. 
Vol.  I. — 20. 


Now  for  my  objection,  which  seems  almost 
a  laughable  one.  I  objected  on  the  score  of 
the  extraordinary  resemblance,  which,  so  far 
as  a  man  may  resemble  a  woman,  existed  be- 
tween Charles  Carriston  and  Madeline  Rowan. 
The  more  I  saw  them  together,  the  more  I  was 
struck  by  it.  A  stranger  might  well  have 
taken  them  for  twin  brother  and  sister.  The 
same  delicate  features  drawn  in  the  same  lines; 
the  same  soft,  dark,  dreamy  eyes;  even  the 
same  shaped  heads.  Comparing  the  two,  it 
needed  no  phrenologist  or  physiognomist  to 
tell  you  that  where  one  excelled  the  other  ex- 
celled ;  where  one  failed,  the  other  was  want- 
ing. Now,  could  I  have  selected  a  wife  for 
my  friend,  I  would  have  chosen  one  with  hab- 
its and  constitution  entirely  different  from  his 
own.  She  should  have  been  a  bright,  bustling 
woman,  with  lots  of  energy  and  common  sense 
— one  who  would  have  rattled  him  about  and 
kept  him  going  —  not  a  lovely,  dark -eyed, 
dreamy  girl,  who  could  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
make  herself  supremely  happy  if  only  sitting 
at  her  lover's  feet  and  speaking  no  word.  Yet 
they  were  a  handsome  couple,  and  never  have 
I  seen  two  people  so  utterly  devoted  to  each 
other  as  those  two  seemed  to  be  during  those 
autumn  days  which  I  spent  with  them. 

I  soon  had  a  clear  proof  of  the  closeness  of 
their  mental  resemblance.  One  evening,  Car- 
riston, Madeline,  and  I  were  sitting  out  of 
doors,  watching  the  gray  mist  deepening  in  the 
valley  at  our  feet.  Two  of  the  party  were,  of 
course,  hand  in  hand,  the  third  seated  at  a  dis- 
creet distance — not  so  far  away  as  to  preclude 
conversation,  but  far  enough  off  to  be  able  to 
pretend  that  he  saw  and  heard  only  what  was 
intended  for  his  eyes  and  ears. 

How  certain  topics  which  I  would  have 
avoided  discussing  with  Carriston  were  started 
I  hardly  remember.  Probably  some  strange 
tale  had  been  passed  down  from  wilder  and 
even  more  solitary  regions  than  ours  —  some 
ridiculous  tale  of  Highland  superstition,  no 
doubt  embellished  and  augmented  by  each  one 
who  repeated  it  to  his  fellows.  From  her  awed 
talk  I  soon  found  that  Madeline  Rowan,  per- 
haps by  reason  of  the  Scotch  blood  in  her 
veins,  was  as  firm  a  believer  in  things  visionary 
and  beyond  nature  as  ever  Charles  Carriston 
in  his  silliest  moments  could  be.  As  soon  as  I 
could  I  stopped  the  talk,  and  the  next  day, 
finding  the  girl  for  a  few  minutes  alone,  told 
her  plainly  that  subjects  of  this  kind  should  be 
kept  as  far  as  possible  from  her  future  hus- 
band's  thoughts.     She   promised  obedience, 
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with  dreamy  eyes  which  looked  as  far  away 
and  full  of  vision  ?  as  Carriston's. 

"  By  the  by,"  I  said,  "  has  he  ever  spoken  to 
you  about  seeing  strange  things?" 

"Yes;  he  has  hinted  at  it." 

"And  you  believe  him?" 

"  Of  course  I  do — he  told  me  so." 


This  was  unanswerable.  "A  pretty  pair  they 
will  make,"  I  muttered,  as  Madeline  slipped 
from  me  to  welcome  her  lover,  who  was  ap- 
proaching. "They  will  see  ghosts  in  every 
corner,  and  goblins  behind  every  curtain." 

Nevertheless,  the  young  people  had  no 
doubts  about  their  coming  bliss.    Every  thing 


I  WAITED  MANY,  MANY  MINUTES  WHILE  CARRISTON  STOOD  HAND  IN  HAND  WITH  MADELINE. 


was  going  smoothly  and  pleasantly  for  them. 
Carriston  had  at  once  spoken  to  Madeline's 
aunt,  and  obtained  the  old  Scotchwoman's 
ready  consent  to  their  union.  I  was  rather 
vexed  at  his  still  keeping  to  his  absurd  whim, 
and  concealing  his  true  name.  He  said  he  was 
afraid  of  alarming  the  aunt  by  telling  her  he 
was  passing  under  an  alias,  while  if  he  gave 
Madeline  his  true  reason  for  so  doing  she 
would  be  miserable.  Moreover,  I  found  he  had 
formed  the  romantic  plan  of  marrying  her 
without  telling  her  in  what  an  enviable  posi- 
tion she  would  be  placed,  so  far  as  worldly 
gear  went.  A  kind  of  Lord  of  Burleigh  sur- 
prise no  doubt  commended  itself  to  his  imag- 
inative brain. 

The  last  day  of  my  holiday  came.  I  bade  a 
long  and  sad  fan; well  to  lake  and  mountain, 


and,  accompanied  by  Carriston,  started  for 
home.  I  did  not  see  the  parting  proper  be- 
tween the  young  people  —  that  was  far  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  be  intruded  upon — but  even 
when  that  protracted  affair  was  over,  I  waited 
many,  many  minutes  while  Carriston  stood 
hand  in  hand  with  Madeline,  comforting  him- 
self and  her  by  reiterating  "  Only  six  weeks — 
six  short  weeks!  And  then — and  then!"  It 
was  the  girl  who  at  last  tore  herself  away,  and 
then  Carriston  mounted  reluctantly  by  my  side 
on  the  rough  vehicle. 

From  Edinburgh  we  traveled  by  the  night 
train.  The  greater  part  of  the  way  we  had  the 
compartment  to  ourselves.  Carriston,  as  a 
lover  will,  talked  of  nothing  but  coming  bliss 
and  his  plans  for  the  future.  After  a  while  I 
grew  quite  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  at  last  dozed  off',  and  for  some  little 
time  slept.  The  shrill  whistle  which  told  us  a 
tunnel  was  at  hand  aroused  me.  My  compan- 
ion was  sitting  opposite  to  me,  and  as  I  glanced 
across  at  him  my  attention  was  arrested  hy  the 
same  strange,  intense  look  which  1  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  at  Bettws-y-Coed  noticed  in 
his  eyes — the  same  fixed  stare — the  same  ob- 
liviousness to  all  that  was  passing.  Remem- 
bering his  request,  I  shook  him,  somewhat 
roughly,  hack  to  his  senses.  He  regarded  me 
for  a  moment  vacantly,  then  said: 

"  Now  I  have  found  out  what  was  wanting 
to  make  the  power  I  told  you  of  complete.  I 
could  see  her  if  I  wished." 

'•  Of  course  you  can  see  her — in  your  mind's 
eye.    All  lovers  can  do  that." 

"If  I  tried  I  could  see  her  bodily  —  know 
exactly  what  she  is  doing."  He  spoke  with  an 
air  of  complete  conviction. 

"  Then  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  you 
won't  try.  It  is  now  nearly  three  o'clock.  She 
ought  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep." 

I  spoke  lightly,  thinking  it  better  to  try  and 
laugh  him  out  of  his  folly.  He  took  no  notice 
of  my  sorry  joke. 

"  No,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
try.  But  I  know  now  what  was  wanting. 
Love — such  love  as  mine — such  love  as  hers — 
makes  the  connecting  link,  and  enables  sight 
or  some  other  sense  to  cross  over  space  and 
pass  through  every  material  obstacle." 

"  Look  here,  Carriston,"  I  said  seriously, 
"you  are  talking  as  a  madman  talks.  I  don't 
want  to  frighten  you,  but  I  am  bound  both  as 
a  doctor  and  your  sincere  friend  to  tell  you 
that  unless  you  cure  yourself  of  these  absurd 
delusions,  they  will  grow  upon  you,  develop 
fresh  forms,  and  you  will  probably  end  your 
days  under  restraint.  Ask  any  doctor,  he  will 
tell  you  the  same." 

"Doctors  are  a  clever  race,"  answered  my 
strange  young  friend,  "but  they  don't  know 
every  thing." 

So  saying,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  appeared 
to  sleep. 

We  parted  upon  reaching  London.  Many 
kind  words  and  wishes  passed  between  us,  and 
I  gave  him  some  more  well-meant  and,  I  be- 
lieve, needed  warnings.  He  was  going  down 
to  see  his  uncle,  the  baronet.  Then  he  had 
some  matters  to  arrange  with  his  lawyers,  and 
above  all  had  to  select  a  residence  for  himself 
and  his  wife.  He  would  no  doubt  be  in  Lon- 
don for  a  short  time.  If  possible  he  would 
come  and  see  me.    Any  way,  he  would  write 


and  let  me  know  the  exact  date  of  his  ap- 
proaching marriage.  If  I  could  manage  to 
come  to  it  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  he 
would  try,  as  they  passed  through  town,  to 
bring  his  bride  to  pay  me  a  flying  and  friendly 
visit.  He  left  me  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  J 
went  back  to  my  patients  and  worked  hard  to 
make  up  lost  ground,  and  counteract  whatever 
errors  had  been  committed  by  my  substitute. 

Some  six  weeks  afterward,  late  at  night, 
while  I  was  deep  in  a  new  and  clever  treatise 
on  zymotics,  a  man  haggard,  wild,  unshorn, 
and  unkempt,  rushed  past  my  startled  servant, 
and  entered  the  room  in  which  I  sat.  He 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  I  was  horrified 
to  recognize  in  the  intruder  my  clever  and 
brilliant  friend,  Charles  Carriston  ! 

Chapter  V. 

"  The  end  has  come  sooner  than  I  expected." 
These  were  the  sad  words  I  muttered  to  my- 
self as,  waving  my  frightened  servant  away, 
I  closed  the  door  and  stood  alone  with  the  sup- 
posed maniac.  He  rose  and  wrung  my  hand, 
then  without  a  word  sank  back  into  his  chair 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  A  sort  of 
nervous  trembling  seemed  to  run  through  his 
frame.  Deeply  distressed,  I  drew  his  hands 
from  his  face. 

"  Now,  Carriston,"  I  said,  as  firmly  as  I 
could,  "look  up  and  tell  me  what  all  this 
means.  Look  up,  I  say,  man,  and  speak  to 
me." 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  mine  and  kept  them 
there,  while  a  ghastly  smile  —  a  phantom  of 
humor — flickered  across  his  white  face.  No 
doubt  his  native  quickness  told  him  what  I 
suspected,  so  he  looked  me  full  and  steadily  in 
the  face. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  not  as  you  think.  But  let 
there  be  no  mistake.  Question  me.  Talk  to 
me.  Put  me  to  any  test.  Satisfy  yourself, 
once  for  all,  that  I  am  as  sane  as  you  are." 

He  spoke  so  rationally,  his  eyes  met  mine  so 
unflinchingly,  that  I  was  rejoiced  to  know  that 
my  fears  were  as  yet  ungrounded.  There  was 
grief,  excitement,  want  of  rest  in  his  appear- 
ance, but  his  general  manner  told  me  he  was, 
as  he  said,  as  sane  as  I  was. 

"  Thank  Heaven !  you  can  speak  to  me  and 
look  at  me  like  this,"  I  exclaimed. 

"You  are  satisfied  then?"  he  said. 

"On  this  point,  yes.  Now  tell  me  what  is 
wrong?" 

Now  that  he  had  set  my  doubts  at  rest  his 
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agitation  and  excitement  seemed  to  return.  He 
grasped  my  hand  convulsively. 

"Madeline!"  he  whispered.  "Madeline  — 
my  love — she  is  gone." 

"Gone!"  I  repeated.    "Gone  where?" 

"She  is  gone,  I  say — stolen  from  me  by  some 
black-hearted  traitor — perhaps  for  ever.  Who 
can  tell?" 


"But,  Carriston,  surely  in  so  short  a  time  her 
love  can  not  have  been  won  by  another.  If 
so,  all  I  can  say  is  " 

"What!"  he  shouted,  "you  who  have  seen 
her!  you  in  your  wildest  dreams  to  imagine 
that  Madeline  Rowan  would  leave  me  of  her 
own  free  will!  No,  sir;  she  has  been  stolen 
from  me — entrapped — carried  away — hidden. 


HIS  FACE  WAS  DISTORTED  WITH  RAGE. 


But  I  will  find  her,  or  I  will  kill  the  black- 
hearted villain  who  has  done  this  !" 

He  rose  and  paced  the  room.  His  face  was 
distorted  with  rage.  He  clenched  and  un- 
clenched his  long  slender  hands. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "you  are  talking 
riddles.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  calmly  what 
has  happened.  But,  first  of  all,  as  you  look 
utterly  worn  out,  I  will  ring  for  my  man  to 
get  you  some  food." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  want  nothing.  Weary  I 
am,  for  I  have  been  to  Scotland  and  back  as 
fast  as  man  can  travel.  I  reached  London  a 
short  time  ago,  and  after  seeing  one  man  have 
come  straight  to  you,  my  only  friend,  for  help; 
it  may  he  for  protection.    But  I  have  eaten 


and  I  have  drunk,  knowing  that  I  must  keep 
my  health  and  strength." 

However,  I  insisted  upon  some  wine  being 
brought.  He  drank  a  glass,  and  then  with  a 
strange,  enforced  calm,  told  me  what  had  taken 
place.    His  tale  was  this: 

After  we  had  parted  company  on  our  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  Carriston  went  down  to 
the  family  seat  in  Oxfordshire,  and  informed 
his  uncle  of  the  impending  change  in  his  life. 
The  baronet,  an  extremely  old  man,  infirm  and 
all  but  childish,  troubled  little  about  the  mat- 
ter. Every  acre  of  his  large  property  was 
strictly  entailed,  so  his  pleasure  or  displeasure 
could  make  but  little  alteration  in  his  nephew's 
prospects.    Still  he  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
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ily,  and  Carriston  was  in  duty  bound  to  make 
the  important  news  known  to  him.  The  young 
man  made  no  secret  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage, so  in  a  very  short  time  every  member  of 
the  family  was  aware  that  the  heir  and  future 
head  was  about  to  ally  himself  to  a  nobody. 
Knowing  nothing  of  Madeline  Eowan's  rare 
beauty  and  sweet  nature,  Carriston's  kinsmen 
and  kinswomen  were  sparing  with  their  con- 
gratulations. Indeed,  Mr.  Ralph  Carriston,  the 
cousin  whose  name  was  coupled  with  such  ab- 
surd suspicions,  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  bitter, 
sarcastic  letter,  full  of  ironical  felicitations. 
This,  and  Charles  Carriston's  haughty  reply, 
did  not  make  the  affection  between  the  cousins 
any  stronger.  Moreover,  shortly  afterward  the 
younger  man  heard  that  inquiries  were  being 
made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madeline's  home, 
as  to  her  position  and  parentage.  Feeling  sure 
that  only  his  cousin  Ralph  could  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  institute  such  inquiries,  he  wrote 
and  thanked  him  for  the  keen  interest  he  was 
manifesting  in  his  future  welfare,  but  begged 
that  hereafter  Mr.  Carriston  would  apply  to 
him  direct  for  any  information  he  wanted. 
The  two  men  are  now  no  longer  on  speaking 
terms. 

Charles  Carriston  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind  cared  little  whether  his  relatives  wished 
to  bless  or  forbid  the  bans.  He  was  passion- 
ately in  love,  and  at  once  set  about  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  speedy  marriage.  Although 
Madeline  was  still  ignorant  of  the  exalted  po- 
sition held  by  her  lover — although  she  came  to 
him  absolutely  penniless — he  was  resolved  in 
the  matter  of  money  to  treat  her  as  generously 
as  he  would  have  treated  the  most  eligible 
damsel  in  the  country.  There  were  several 
legal  questions  to  be  set  at  rest  concerning  cer- 
tain property  he  wished  to  settle  upon  her. 
These,  of  course,  caused  delay.  As  soon  as 
they  were  adjusted  to  his  own,  or  rather  to  his 
lawyer's,  satisfaction,  he  purposed  going  to 
Scotland  and  carrying  away  his  beautiful 
bride.  In  the  meantime  he  cast  about  for  a 
residence. 

Somewhat  Bohemian  in  his  nature,  Carriston 
had  no  intention  of  settling  down  just  yet  to 
live  the  life  of  an  ordinary  moneyed  English- 
man. His  intention  was  to  take  Madeline 
abroad  for  some  months.  He  had  fixed  upon 
Cannes  as  a  desirable  place  at  which  to  winter, 
but  having  grown  somewhat  tired  of  hotel  life, 
wished  to  rent  a  furnished  house.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  an  agent  to  whom  he  had  been  ad- 
vised to  apply  the  refusal  of  a  house  which,  from 


the  glowing  description  given,  seemed  the  one 
above  all  others  he  wanted.  As  an  early  de- 
cision was  insisted  upon,  my  impulsive  young 
friend  thought  nothing  of  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel and  running  down  to  the  South  of  France 
to  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  the  much-lauded 
place  was  worthy  of  the  fair  being  who  was  to 
be  its  temporary  mistress. 

He  wrote  to  Madeline,  and  told  her  he  was 
going  from  home  for  a  few  days.  He  said  he 
should  be  travelling  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  so  it  would  be  no  use  her  writing  to  him 
until  his  return.  He  did  not  reveal  the  object 
of  his  journey.  Were  Madeline  to  know  it 
was  to  choose  a  winter  residence  at  Cannes,  she 
would  be  filled  with  amazement,  and  the  inno- 
cent deception  he  was  keeping  up  would  not 
be  carried  through  to  the  romantic  end  which 
he  pictured  to  himself. 

The  day  before  he  started  for  France,  Made- 
line wrote  that  her  aunt  was  very  unwell,  but 
said  nothing  as  to  her  malady  causing  any 
alarm.  Perhaps  Carriston  thought  less  about 
the  old  Scotch  widow  than  her  relationship 
and  kindness  to  Miss  Rowan  merited.  He 
started  on  his  travels  without  any  forebodings 
of  evil. 

His  journey  to  Cannes  and  back  was  hurried 
— he  wasted  no  time  on  the  road,  but  was  de- 
layed for  two  days  at  the  place  itself  before  he 
could  make  final  arrangements  with  the  owner 
and  the  present  occupier  of  the  house.  Think- 
ing he  was  going  to  start  every  moment  he  did 
not  write  to  Madeline — at  the  rate  at  which  he 
meant  to  return  a  letter  posted  in  England 
would  reach  her  almost  as  quickly  as  if  posted 
at  Cannes. 

He  reached  his  home,  which  for  the  last  few 
weeks  had  been  Oxford,  and  found  two  letters 
waiting  for  him.  The  first,  dated  on  the  day 
he  left  England,  was  from  Madeline.  It  told 
him  that  her  aunt's  illness  had  suddenly  taken 
a  fatal  turn — that  she  had  died  that  day,  almost 
without  warning.  The  second  letter  was 
anonymous. 

It  was  written  apparently  by  a  woman, 
and  advised  Mr.  Carr  to  look  sharply  after  his 
lady-love  or  he  would  find  himself  left  in  the 
lurch.  The  writer  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  some  fine  day  that  she  had  eloped  with  a 
certain  gentleman  who  should  be  nameless. 
This  precious  epistle,  probably  an  emanation 
of  feminine  spite,  Carriston  treated  as  it  de- 
served— he  tore  it  up  and  threw  the  pieces  to 
the  wind. 

But  the  thought  of  Madeline  being  alone  at 
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that  lonely  house  troubled  him  greatly.  The 
dead  woman  had  no  sons  or  daughters — all  the 
anxiety  and  responsibility  connected  with  her 
affairs  would  fall  on  the  poor  girl.  The  next 
day  he  threw  himself  into  the  Scotch  Express, 
and  started  for  her  far-away  home. 

On  arriving  there  he  found  it  occupied  only 
by  the  rough  farm  servants.  They  seemed  in 
a  state  of  wonderment,  and  volubly  questioned 
Carriston  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Madeline. 
The  question  sent  a  chill  of  fear  to  his  heart. 
He  answered  their  questions  by  others,  and 
soon  learned  all  they  had  to  communicate. 

Little  enough  it  was.  On  the  morning  after 
the  old  woman's  funeral,  Madeline  had  gone  to 
Callendar  to  ask  the  advice  of  an  old  friend  of 
her  aunt's  as  to  what  steps  should  now  be  taken. 
She  had  neither  been  to  this  friend,  nor  had 
she  returned  home.  She  had,  however,  sent  a 
message  that  she  must  go  to  London  at  once, 
and  would  write  from  there.  That  was  the 
last  heard  of  her — all  that  was  known  about 
her. 

Upon  hearing  this  news,  Carriston  became  a 
prey  to  the  acutest  terror — an  emotion  which 
was  quite  inexplicable  to  the  honest  people,  his 
informants.  The  girl  had  gone,  but  she  had 
sent  word  whither  she  had  gone.  True,  they 
did  not  know  the  reason  for  her  departure,  so 
sudden  and  without  luggage  of  any  descrip- 
tion— true,  she  had  not  written  as  promised, 
but  no  doubt  they  would  hear  from  her  to- 
morrow. Carriston  knew  better.  Without  re- 
vealing the  extent  of  his  fears,  he  flew  back  to 
Callendar.  Inquiries  at  the  railway  station 
informed  him  that  she  had  gone  or  purposed 
going  to  London,  but  whether  she  ever 
reached  it,  or  whether  any  trace  of  her  could 
be  found  there,  was  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt. 
No  good  could  be  gained  by  remaining  in 
Scotland,  so  he  traveled  back  at  once  to  town, 
half  distracted,  sleepless,  and  racking  his  brains 
to  know  where  to  look  for  her. 

"  She  has  been  decoyed  away,"  he  said  in 
conclusion.  "She  is  hidden,  imprisoned  some- 
where. And  I  know,  as  well  as  if  he  told  me, 
who  has  done  this  thing.  I  can  trace  Ralph 
Carriston's  cursed  hand  through  it  all." 

I  glanced  at  him  askance.  This  morbid  sus- 
picion of  his  cousin  amounted  almost  to  mon- 
omania. He  had  told  the  tale  of  Madeline's 
disappearance  clearly  and  tersely;  but  when 
he  began  to  account  for  it,  his  theory  was  a 
wild  and  untenable  one.  However  much  he 
suspected  Ralph  Carriston  of  longing  to  stand 
in  his  shoes,  I  could  see  no  object  for  the 


crime  of  which  he  accused  him,  that  of  decoy- 
ing away  Madeline  Rowan. 

"But  why  should  he  have  done  this?"  I 
asked.  "  To  prevent  your  marriage?  You  are 
young — he  must  have  forseen  that  you  would 
marry  some  day." 

Carriston  leaned  toward  me,  and  dropped  his 
voice  to  a  whisper. 

"This  is  his  reason,"  he  said — "this  is  why  I 
come  to  you.  You  are  not  the  dnly  one  who 
has  entirely  misread  my  nature,  and  seen  a 
strong  tendency  to  insanity  in  it.  Of  course  I 
know  that  you  are  all  wrong,  but  I  know  that 
Ralph  Carriston  has  stolen  my  love — stolen 
her  because  he  thinks  and  hopes  that  her  loss 
will  drive  me  mad — perhaps  drive  me  to  kill 
myself.  I  went  straight  to  him — I  have  just 
come  from  him — Brand,  I  tell  you  that  when 
I  taxed  him  with  the  crime — when  I  raved  at 
him — when  I  threatened  to  tear  the  life  out  of 
him — his  cold,  wicked  eyes  leapt  with  joy.  I 
heard  him  mutter  between  his  teeth,  '  Men 
have  been  put  in  strait-waistcoats  for  less  than 
this.'  Then  I  knew  why  he  had  done  this.  I 
curbed  myself  and  left  him.  Most  likely  he 
will  try  to  shut  me  up  as  a  lunatic;  but  I 
count  upon  your  protection — count  upon  your 
help  to  find  my  love." 

That  any  man  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  subtle 
refinement  of  crime  as  that  of  which  he  accused 
his  cousin  seemed  to  me,  if  nq£  impossible,  at 
least  improbable.  But  as  at  present  there  was 
no  doubt  about  my  friend's  sanity  I  promised 
my  aid  readily. 

"And  now,"  I  said,  "my  dear  boy,  I  won't 
hear  another  word  to-night.  Nothing  can  be 
done  until  to-morrow;  then  we.  will  consult  as 
to  what  steps  should  be  taken.  Drink  this  and 
go  to  bed — yes,  you  are  as  sane  as  I  am,  but, 
remember,  insomnia  soon  drives  the  strongest 
man  out  of  his  senses." 

I  poured  out  an  opiate.  He  drank  it  obedi- 
ently. Before  I  left  him  for  the  night  I  saw 
him  in  bed  and  sleeping  a  heavy  sleep. 

VI. 

The  advantage  to  one  who  writes,  not  a  tale 
of  imagination  but  a  simple  record  of  events, 
is  this:  He  need  not  be  bound  by  the  recog- 
nized canons  of  the  story-telling  art — need  not 
exercise  his  ingenuity  to  mislead  the  reader — 
need  not  suppress  some  things  and  lay  undue 
stress  on  others  to  create  mysteries  to  be  cleared 
up  at  the  end  of  the  tale.  Therefore,  using  the 
privilege  of  a  plain  narrator,  I  shall  here  give 
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tome  account  of  what  became  of  Miss  Rowan 
as,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  heard  it  some 
time  afterward  from  her  own  lips. 

The  old  Scotchwoman's  funeral  over,  and 
those  friends  who  had  been  present  departed, 
Madeline  was  left  in  the  little  farm-house  alone, 
save  for  the  presence  of  the  two  servants.  Sev- 
eral kind  bodies  had  offered  to  come  and  stay 
with  her,  but  she  had  declined  the  offers.  She 
was  in  no  mood  for  company  and  perhaps,  being 
of  such  a  different  race  and  breed,  would  not 
have  found  much  comfort  in  the  rough,  homely 
sympathy  which  was  offered  to  her.  She  pre- 
ferred being  alone  with  her  grief — grief  which 
after  all  was  bound  to  be  much  lightened  by 
the  thought  of  her  own  approaching  happiness, 
for  the  day  was  drawing  near  when  her  lover 
would  cross  the  Border  and  bear  his  bonnie 
bride  away.  She  felt  sure  that  she  would  not 
be  long  alone — that  the  moment  Carriston 
heard  of  her  aunt's  death  he  would  come  to 
her  assistance.  In  such  a  peaceful,  God-fearing 
neighborhood  she  had  no  fear  of  being  left 
without  protection.  Moreover,  her  position  in 
the  house  was  well  defined.  The  old  woman, 
who  was  childless,  had  left  her  niece  all  of 
which  she  died  possessed.  So  Madeline  de- 
cided to  wait  quietly  until  she  heard  from  her 
lover. 

Still  there  were  business  matters  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  at  the  funeral  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Callendar,  the  executor  under  the  will,  had  sug- 
gested that  an  early  interview  would  be  desir- 
able. He  offered  to  drive  out  to  the  little  farm 
the  next  day,  but  Miss  Rowan,  who  had  to  see 
to  some  feminine  necessaries  which  could  only 
be  supplied  by  shops,  decided  that  she  would 
come  to  the  town  instead  of  troubling  Mr. 
Douglas  to  drive  so  far  out. 

Madeline,  in  spite  of  the  superstitious  ele- 
ment in  her  character,  was  a  brave  girl,  and  in 
spite  of  her  refined  style  of  beauty,  strong  and 
healthy.  Early  hours  were  the  rule  in  that 
humble  home;  so  before  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  was  ready  to  start  on  her  drive  to 
the  little  town.  At  first  she  thought  of  taking 
with  her  the  boy  who  did  the  rough  outdoor 
work ;  but  he  was  busy  about  something  or 
other,  and  beside  was  a  garrulous  lad  w7ho 
would  be  certain  to  chatter  the  whole  way,  and 
this  morning  Miss  Rowan  wanted  no  compan- 
ions save  her  own  mingled  thoughts  of  sadness 
and  joy.  She  knew  every  inch  of  the  road — 
she  feared  no  evil — she  would  be  home  again 
long  before  nightfall — the  pony  was  quiet  and 
sure-footed — so  away  went  Madeline  in  the 


strong  primitive  vehicle  on  her  lonely  twelve- 
miles'  drive  through  the  fair  scenery. 

She  passed  few  people  on  the  road.  Indeed, 
she  remembered  meeting  no  one  except  one  or 
two  pedestrian  tourists,  who,  like  sensible  men, 
were  doing  a  portion  of  their  day's  task  in  the 
early  morning.  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Rowan 
seemed  to  them  a  passing  vision  of  loveliness. 

But  when  she  was  a  mile  or  two  from  Cal- 
lendar she  saw'  a  boy  on  a  pony.  The  boy, 
who  must  have  known  her  by  sight,  stopped 
and  handed  her  a  telegram.  She  had  to  pay 
several  shillings  for  the  delivery,  or  intended 
delivery,  of  the  message  so  far  from  the  sta- 
tion. The  boy  galloped  away,  congratulating 
himself  on  having  been  spared  a  long  ride, 
and  Miss  Rowan  tore  open  the  envelope  left 
in  her  hands. 

The  message  was  brief :  "  Mr.  Carr  is  seri- 
ously ill.  Come  at  once.  You  will  be  met  in 
London." 

Madeline  did  not  scream  or  faint.  She  gave 
one  low  moan  of  pain,  set  her  teeth,  and  with 
the  face  of  one  in  a  dream  drove  as  quickly  as 
she  could  to  Callendar,  straight  to  the  railway 
station. 

Fortunately,  or  rather  unfortunately,  she 
had  money  with  her,  so  she  did  not  waste  time 
in  going  to  Mr.  Douglas.  In  spite  of  the 
crushing  blow  she  had  received  the  girl  had  all 
her  wits  about  her.  A  train  would  start  in  ten 
minutes'  time.  She  took  her  ticket,  then  found 
an  idler  outside  the  station,  and  paid  him  to 
take  the  pony  and  carriage  back  to  the  farm, 
with  the  message  as  repeated  to  Carriston. 

The  journey  passed  like  a  long  dream.  The 
girl  could  think  of  nothing  but  her  lover, 
dying,  dying — perhaps  dead  before  she  could 
reach  him.  The  miles  flew  by  unnoticed; 
twilight  crept  on;  the  carriage  grew  dark;  at 
last — London  at  last!  Miss  Rowan  stepped 
out  on  the  broad  platform,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  where  to  turn.  Presently  a  tall,  well- 
dressed  man  came  up  to  her,  and  removing  his 
hat  addressed  her  by  name.  The  promise  as  to 
her  being  met  had  been  kept. 

She  clasped  her  hands.  "Tell  me — oh,  tell 
me,  he  is  not  dead !"  she  cried. 

"Mr.  Carr  is  not  dead.  He  is  ill,  very  ill — ■ 
delirous,  and  calling  for  you." 

"Where  is  he?    Oh  take  me  to  him !" 

"He  is  miles  and  miles  from  here— at  a 
friend's  house.  I  have  been  deputed  to  meet 
you  and  to  accompany  you,  if  you  feel  strong 
enough  to  continue  the  journey  at  once." 

"  Come," said  Madeline;  "take  me  to  him." 
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"Your  luggage?"  asked  the  gentleman. 

"I  have  none.  Come!" 

"You  must  take  some  refreshment." 

"  I  need  nothing.    Come !" 

The  gentleman  glanced  at  his  watch.  "  There 
is  just  time,"  he  said.  He  called  a  cab,  told 
the  driver  to  go  at  top  speed.  They  reached 
Paddington  just  in  time  to  catch  the  mail. 

During  the  drive  across  London  Madeline 
asked  many  questions,  and  learned  from  her 
companion  that  Mr.  Carr  had  been  staying  for 
a  day  or  two  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  West  of 
England.  That  yesterday  he  had  fallen  from 
his  horse  and  sustained  such  injuries  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  He  had  been  continually 
calling  for  Madeline.  They  had  found  her  ad- 
dress on  a  letter,  and  had  telegraphed  as  soon 
as  possible — for  which  act  Miss  Ho  wan  thanked 
her  companion  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Her  conductor  did  not  say  much  of  his  own 
accord,  but  in  replying  to  her  questions  he  was 
politely  sympathetic.  She  thought  of  little 
outside  the  fearful  picture  which  filled  every 
corner  of  her  brain,  but  from  her  conductor's 
manner  received  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
medical  adviser  who  had  seen  the  sufferer,  and 
assisted  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  She  did 
not  ask  his  name,  nor  did  he  reveal  it. 

At  Paddington  he  placed  her  in  a  ladies'  car- 
riage and  left  her.  He  was  a  smoker,  he  said. 
She  wondered  somewhat  at  this  desertion. 
Then  the  train  sped  down  West.  At  the 
large  stations  the  gentleman  came  to  her  and 
offered  her  refreshments.  Hunger  seemed  to 
have  left  her;  but  she  accepted  a  cup  of  tea 
once  or  twice.  At  last  sorrow,  fatigue,  and 
the  weakness  produced  by  such  a  prolonged 
fast  had  their  natural  effect.  With  the  tears 
still  on  her  lashes  the  girl  fell  asleep,  and  must 
have  slept  for  many  miles;  a  sleep  unbroken 
by  stoppages  at  stations. 

Her  conductor  at  last  aroused  her.  He  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  "  We  must  get  out 
here,"  he  said. 


All  the  momentarily  forgotten  anguish  came 
back  to  her  as  she  stood  beside  him  on  the  al- 
most unoccupied  platform. 

"Are  we  there  at  last?"  she  asked. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  still  a  long  drive ; 
would  you  like  to  rest  first?" 

"No— no.  Come  on,  if  you  please."  She 
spoke  with  feverish  eagerness. 

The  man  bowed.  "A  carriage  waits,"  he 
said. 

Outside  the  station  was  a  carriage  of  some 
sort,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  driven  by  a  man 
muffled  up  to  the  eyes.  It  was  still  night,  but 
Madeline  fancied  dawn  could  not  be  far  off. 
Her  conductor  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage 
and  waited  for  her  to  enter. 

She  paused.  "Ask  him  —  that  man  must 
know  if  " 

"  I  am  most  remiss,"  said  the  gentleman. 
He  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  driver, 
and  coming  back,  told  Madeline  that  Mr.  Carr 
was  still  alive,  sensible,  and  expecting  her 
eagerly. 

"  Oh,  please,  please  drive  fast,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  springing  into  the  carriage.  The  gentle- 
man seated  himself  beside  her,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  drove  on  in  silence.  At  last  they 
stopped.  The  dawn  was  just  glimmering. 
They  alighted  in  front  of  a  house.  The  door 
was  open.  Madeline  entered  swiftly.  "  Which 
way — which  way?"  she  asked.  She  was  too 
agitated  to  notice  any  surroundings;  her  one 
wish  was  to  reach  her  lover. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  conductor,  passing  her. 
"This  way;  please  follow  me."  He  went  up  a 
short  flight  of  stairs,  then  paused,  and  opened 
a  door  quietly.  He  stood  aside  for  the  girl  to 
enter.  The  room  was  dimly  lit,  and  contained 
a  bed  with  drawn  curtains.  Madeline  flew 
past  her  traveling  companion,  and,  as  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  upon  which 
she  expected  to  see  the  helpless  and  shattered 
form  of  the  man  she  loved,  heard  or  fancied 
she  heard  the  door  locked  behind  her. 


[TO  be  continued.] 


THE  EIGHTH  KENTUCKY  AT  PEARL  RIVER. 


AFTER  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  General  J oseph 
E.  Johnston,  with  his  little  army,  fell  back 
to  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Buford's  brigade,  Loring's  division,  com- 
posed of  the  Twelfth  Louisiana  (Colonel  Scott), 
Third  Kentucky  (Colonel  Thompson),  Seventh 
Kentucky  (Colonel  Crossland),  and  Eighth 
Kentucky  (Colonel  Lyon),  in  the  order  named, 
from  right  to  left,  held  the  extreme  right  of 
Johnston's  army,  which  rested  on  the  west 
bank  of  Pearl  Kiver.  The  river  swept  round 
to  the  southeast.  The  three  right  regiments, 
occupying  breastworks  in  the  edge  of  a  corn- 
field, extended  in  a  straight  line  due  north  and 
south,  and  were  faced  to  the  west.  In  front  of 
these  regiments,  in  the  woods,  ran  a  deep  gully 
that  changed  direction  near  the  left  of  the 
Seventh  Kentucky,  making  to  the  southwest 
an  angle  of  about  seventy  degrees  with  the 
north  and  south  line.  Across  this  gully,  two 
hundred  yards  southwest  from  the  point  of 
that  angle,  was  a  pass  or  defile  wide  enough  to 
permit  a  regiment  in  column  of  divisions  to 
march  through.  The  Eighth  Kentucky,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  was  thrown  forward 
on  a  bare  knoll,  with  orders  "  to  hold  that  pass 
at  all  hazards." 

On  July  11,  1863,  heavy  columns  of  the 
enemy  had  massed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  the 
pass,  and,  to  unfold  their  position,  two  com- 
panies of  the  Eighth  Kentucky,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  K.  Shacklett, 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers  five  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  pass.  These  skirmishers 
found  the  enemy  lying  down  in  column,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  when  Colonel  Shacklett 
gave  the  command,  "  Skirmishers  in  retreat," 
the  enemy  rose,  cheering,  and  charged  at  double 
quick.  The  skirmishers  rallied  at  a  run  upon 
the  pass  and  received  a  volley  while  executing 
"into  line,  faced  to  the  rear,"  and  formed  in 


the  regiment  on  the  knoll,  without  cover.  The 
enemy  advanced,  firing.  The  Eighth  Ken- 
tucky held  its  fire  till  the  enemy  neared  the 
pass  and  was  about  sixty  yards  distant,  when 
it  delivered  a  most  destructive  volley.  The 
enemy  recoiled  under  it,  but  for  a  moment 
only,  when  they  rallied  and  advanced,  firing, 
until  within  sixty  feet,  where  the  opposing 
lines  stood  fighting  face  to  face  and  almost 
hand  to  hand  for  ten  minutes.  The  enemy 
wavered  and  stubbornly  retired  into  the  pass. 
The  Eighth  Kentucky  was  then  ordered, "  Back- 
ward march,  ten  paces — lie  down — load,"  which 
movement  they  executed  with  admirable  cool- 
ness and  steadiness,  placing  themselves  under 
cover  of  the  knoll,  on  which  lay  the  Confed- 
erate dead  and  dying.  But  soon  the  enemy 
showed  there  was  more  work  to  be  done,  and 
came  rushing  forward  with  loud  cheers.  Just 
as  their  heads  began  to  pop  up  over  the  Con- 
federate slain,  Colonel  Lyon  commanded, "  Rise 
up — forward — commence  firing,"  which  order 
Colonel  Shacklett  repeated,  adding,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  "Charge  them,  G —  d —  them!" 
and  the  regiment  did  charge  into  the  pass;  and 
the  enemy,  thus  splendidly  repulsed,  fled  to  the 
woods  beyond,  leaving  the  Eighth  Kentucky 
in  possession  of  the  knoll,  and  seventy-five  of 
the  Second  Michigan  lying  dead  upon  the  field. 
The  conflict  was  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  on  one  side  and  one  thousand  on  the  other. 

Immediately  after  the  engagement,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Shacklett  reported  to  General  Lor- 
ing,  who  introduced  him  to  General  Johnston, 
who  took  the  gallant  Colonel's  hand  in  both 
his  own,  saying,  "Colonel  Shacklett,  give  me 
your  hand;  you  have  made  the  most  heroic 
fight  of  the  war."  It  was  a  merited  compli- 
ment, for  that  gallant  resistance  to  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  prevented  a  great  disaster,  and 
possibly  saved  the  army  of  General  Johnston. 

A.  B. 


REPULSE  OF  WILSON  AT  WEST  POINT,  GEORGIA. 


ABOUT  one  hundred  and  forty-five  old  war- 
worn soldiers  were  at  the  hospital  at  West 
Point  on  the  16th  of  April,  1865,  totally  uncon- 
scious of  General  Lee's  surrender  on  the  9th 
inst.  General  Tyler,  of  Tennessee,  who  had 
lost  a  leg  at  Murfreesboro,  was  also  there 


sick.  About  a  dozen  of  Waller's  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  battery,  and  fourteen  of  the 
Coupee,  Louisiana,  battery  were  also  there. 
When  the  report  came  that  Colonel  Griffin, 
with  two  regiments  of  Wilson's  Federal  cav- 
alry, a  battery,  and  two  thousand  men,  was 
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marching  on  them,  General  Tyler  got  out  on 
his  crutches  and  commanded  all  the  old  soldiers 
present,  who  could  stand  up,  to  fall  in  line  of 
battle.  He  threw  up  some  hasty  breastworks, 
and  divided  the  ammunition  among  the  men, 
which  amounted  to  forty-three  rounds  apiece. 
The  enemy  charged  and  were  repulsed.  Gen- 
eral Tyler  hobbled  on  his  crutches  along  his 
lines,  encouraging  bis  men  to  stand  their  ground 
and  never  surrender.  He  took  no  thought  of 
himself.  Seven  of  his  men  were  killed.  The 
enemy  repeated  their  charge  and  were  driven 
back  again,  and  commenced  firing  from  a  dis- 
tance. First  Sergeant  Hearn,  the  only  man 
there  of  the  First  Louisiana  Infantry  Regulars, 
C.  S.  A.,  who  was  then  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  leg,  had  his  arm  shot  off.  A  minie  ball 
struck  the  noble  old  General  Tyler,  who  was 
standing  a  few  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  Sergeant, 
and  passed  through  the  center  of  his  forehead, 


killing  him  instantly.  Then  Captain  Gonzales, 
of  Pensacola,  fell.  Colonel  Gillespie  then  took 
command  and  fought  with  this  poor  little  rem- 
nant of  the  Confederacy  till  their  ammunition 
gave  out,  and  the  Federals,  finding  there  was 
no  return  to  their  fire,  charged  over  the  works 
and  its  brave  defenders.  They  then  heard  for 
the  first  time,  from  their  captors,  that  they 
were  fighting  after  the  war  was  over.  Their 
loss  was  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded; 
the  enemy's  about  forty-five. 

The  Federals,  on  finding  who  they  were 
fighting,  took  good  care  of  the  wounded  and 
returned  the  sick  to  the  hospital.  There  was 
not  a  man  among  them  who  had  not  borne  the 
hardships  of  four  years  of  war,  and  had  faced 
death  in  many  shapes.  This  was  only  a  little 
skirmish;  nobody  has  ever  thought  it  worth 
while  to  mention  it  till  now,  some  twenty  years 
after.    This  tale  is  told  by  one  of  the  old  boys. 

F.  L.  Richardson. 
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The  First  Written  Form  of  Government. 

Editors  Southern  Bivouac: 

The  very  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
August  Bivouac  begins  with  a  statement  so  broad  and 
positive  that  it  challenges  investigation.  Dr.  Ellzey 
asserts  that  "  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  original  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Virginia  constitute  the  first  written 
form  of  government  ever  adopted  by  a  free  people." 

Without  looking  for  examples  beyond  the  action 
taken  in  1775  and  1776  by  the  States  which  now  form  a 
part  of  the  United  Statos  of  America,  the  records  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the  several  States 
show  that  Dr.  Ellzey  is  in  error. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  Virginia 
were  adopted  by  a  convention  which  met  May  6th 
and  adjourned  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  June 
29,  1776.  The  latter  day  is  therefore  assumed  as  that 
on  which  the  constitution  was  adopted. 

But  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  by  a  "congress 
which  met  December  21, 177.">,  and  adjourned  January 
5,  1776,  formed  a  free  constitution  of  government 
nearly  six  months  before  Virginia  took  such  action  ; 
and  the  people  of  that  State  continued  to  live  under 
Die  constitution  thus  formed  for  sixteen  years.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1776,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution, the  preamble  of  which  recites  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  the  British  government,  and  makes 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  opposition 
to  such  legislation.  New  Jersey,  by  a  convention 
which  met  May  26th  and  adjourned  July  2,  1776,  only 
three  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Virginia  con- 
vention, adopted  tin;  constitution  under  which  its 
people  continued  to  live  until  1844.  The  preamble  of 
this  constitution  contains  what  is  equivalent  to  a  bill 


of  rights,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  all  constitutional 
authority  is  derived  from  the  people  and  held  for  the 
common  interest  of  the  whole  society. 

It  is  evident  that  these  three  States  could  not  have 
had  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  as  a  model  for  their 
imitation.  Before  the  close  of  1776  four  other  States — 
making  eight  in  all— adopted  popular  constitutions. 
These  were,  Pennsylvania,  September  28th  ;  Delaware, 
September  21st;  Maryland,  November  11th  ;  and  North 
Carolina,  December  18th.  In  New  York  the  conven- 
tion met  July  10,  1776,  and  did  not  finish  its  work 
until  April  20, 1777,  using  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence as  its  Bill  of  Rights.  In  Georgia  a  convention 
met  for  the  same  purpose,  October  1,  1776,  and  ad- 
journed February  5,  1777.  Thus,  within  less  than  a 
year,  ten  out  of  the  thirteen  States  had  adopted  free 
constitutions.  It  is  going  far  beyond  the  mark  to  say 
these  were  modeled  on  that  of  Virginia.  It  is  evident 
to  any  one  who  studies  those  times  and  what  was  done 
in  the  conventions,  that  there  was  no  special  model 
for  a  constitution.  The  action  of  most  of  the  States 
was  based  on  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  May  10, 
1776,  recommending  to  the  respective  "  Assemhlies 
and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no 
government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  a  flairs 
hath  been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  govern- 
ment as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  their  constituents  in  particular  and  America  in 
general."  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation, 
the  various  conventions  met  and  acted  as  above 
stated. 

In  Connecticut  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II, 
April  23,  1662,  with  a  preamble  adopted  in  1776.  con- 
taining "a  declaration  of  rights  and  privileges,"  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  1818.    In  Massachusetts,  a 
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constitution  was  adopted  in  1780.  In  Rhode  Island, 
the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II,  July  8,  1663,  con- 
tinued in  force  until  1843. 

Dr.  Ellzey  is  eutitled  to  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
students  of  Revolutionary  history  for  bringing  so 
clearly  before  them  the  great  example  of  George 
Mason,  a  man  of  unique  and  striking  character.  But 
it  is  doing  injustice  to  the  spirit  of  those  times  to 
claim  too  much  for  any  one  man  or  any  one  State. 
Throughout  the  Colonies  there  were  men  whose 
thoughts  and  labors  all  tended  toward  the  same  goal 
for  which  George  Mason  was  so  ardently  striving. 
They  achieved  in  their  several  communities  similar 
results.  That  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  greatness 
and  independence  of  mind  which  impelled  him  to 
affirm  those  immortal  principles  of  freedom  and  hu- 
man rights  which  are  so  distinctive  and  creditable  a 
feature  of  the  Virginia  Constitution. 

Boston,  August  4, 1885.  Henry  Stone. 


The  Battle  of  Franklin. 

Editors  Southern  Bivouac  : 

I  was  somewhat  interested  in  that  terrible  affair  at 
Franklin.  I  was  a  prisoner  near  the  cotton-gin  for 
about  three  or  four  minutes,  and  ordered  to  the  rear 
by  some  of  your  people,  and  would  have  had  a  trip 
to  Andersonville  had  it  not  been  for  that "  devil-may- 
care"  charge  made  by  Illinoisans  and  Kentuckians. 

Our  Colonel  Stewart  (Sixty-fifth  Illinois)  tried  hard 
to  save  the  life  of  General  Adams,  of  Mississippi.  He 
called  to  our  men  not  to  fire  on  him,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Adams  rode  his  horse  over  the  ditch  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  undertook  to  grasp  the  old  flag  from 
the  hands  of  our  color-sergeant,  when  he  fell,  horse 
and  all  shot  by  the  color-guard. 

Colonel  Stewart,  of  Mississippi,  was  shot,  and  fell 
about  ten  or  twelve  paces  in  the  rear  of  General 
Adams.  I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  address  of 
some  of  Colonel  Stewart's  family  or  friends,  for  I  could 
tell  them  how  that  brave  man  died,  as  I  was  one  who 
assisted  to  bear  him  behind  our  works  out  of  range  of 
the  hellish  fire  that  swept  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  lying. 

I  am  a  re-enlisted  veteran ;  went  through  twenty- 
seven  general  engagements,  but  I  am  sure  that  Frank- 
lin was  the  hardest  fought  field  that  I  ever  stood  upon. 
Cox  censured  Wagner  for  holding  to  his  position  too 
long ;  calls  his  action  a  gross  blunder,  etc.,  but  I  look 
upon  the  matter  in  a  far  different  light,  I  think  if 
Cleburne  had  not  struck  Wagner's  division  as  he  did 
that  his  brave  lads  would  have  broken  our  line  suc- 
cessfully :  but,  as  it  Avas,  his  men  were  badly  winded 
with  his  work  with  Wagner,  which  gave  Opdyke  and 
White's  men  a  better  show  to  check  him  at  the  cotton- 
gin.  The  way  I  saw  it  was  this  (I  was  acting  as  or- 
derly and  standing  a  few  paces  east  of  the  cotton-gin) : 

The  first  Confederate  troops  that  came  in  view  were 


Stewart's  corps  on  our  left  with  Cheatham's  corps 
to  the  left  of  Stewart.  The  Confederate  line  moved 
easily  and  steadily  on,  until  Cleburne  was  checked 
for  the  time  by  Wagner.  The  short  time  lost  by  Cle- 
burne threw  Stewart's  line  too  far  in  advance.  Stew- 
art was  first  to  receive  the  fire  from  our  main  line, 
and  was  unable  to  carry  our  works :  his  men  who  were 
not  killed  or  wounded  were  compelled  to  retire. 

Now  Cleburne,  who  had  been  delayed  by  Wagner, 
came  up  just  in  time  to  receive  a  heavy  right  oblique 
fire  from  the  men  who  had  repulsed  Stewart's  corps. 
Thus  it  was.  I  never  saw  men  put  in  such  a  hellish 
position  as  Cleburne's  division  was  in  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  Franklin.  The  wonder  is  that  any  of  them 
escaped  death  or  capture. 

Now,  I  say,  if  Wagner  blundered  it  was  a  fortunate 
blunder  for  us.  I  was  not  a  member  of  Wagner's 
command  ;  I  was  one  of  Cox's  men,  and  simply  write 
you  what  I  saw.  James  Barr. 

Barwell,  Neb.  Co.  E,  Sixty-fifth  Ills. 

Hadrian's  Address  to  His  Soul. 

Editors  Southern  Bivouac  : 

I  saw  in  your  number  of  this  month  some  graceful 
renderings  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  farewell  lines 
to  his  soul— by  some  famous  men. 

I  have  often  puzzled,  in  days  long  passed,  over  this 
parting  flash  of  the  imperial  and  philosophic  mind, 
and  have  ventured  to  understand  it  a  little  differently 
from  the  high  authorities  quoted. 

The  three  first  lines  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  but 
the  last  two  (however  graceful)  are  a  little  indistinct, 
as  if  a  thought  had  passed  clearly  through  the  dying 
brain  but  faltered  on  the  dying  tongue.  The 
"Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospcs,  comcsque,  corporis,1 1 

could  not  have  become  "pallidula,  rigida,  nvdula"  for 
he  was  an  impalpable  spirit.  It  was  the  mortal  part 
of  the  great  monarch  that  lay  "  stark  and  pallid"  on 
the  earth  while  his  immortal  soul  was  winging  its  way 
to  Heaven — whether  the  Heaven  of  the  Pagan  or  the 
Christian. 

I  once  tried  to  put  my  rendition  on  paper,  and  now 
offer  it  gratis  to  your  readers  : 

The  Dying  Mortal  to  his  Immortal  Soul. 

Tricksy  spirit !  Essence  rare ! 
Sharer  of  each  joy  and  care ! 
Art  thou  stealing  now  away  ? 
Whither  goest?  Tell  me,  pray? 
Not  an  answer  comes  to  cheer, 
Floating  on  the  silent  air. 
Stark  and  pallid,  here  I  lie  ! 
You  are  mounting  to  the  sky. 

Very  respectfully, 

Charles  Spalding. 
Sunny  Side,  Ga.,  July  31, 1885. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


IF  uo  other  proof  were  to  be  had  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the  white  and  black 
races  on  this  continent  had  better  be  left  to  time  and 
the  silent  influences  which  regulate  other  social  phe- 
nomena, enough  could  be  found  in  the  discrepant  opin- 
ions and  impotent  suggestions  of  those  who  advocate 
active  statutory  interference  with  the  matter,  for  it  is 
doing  them  no  injustice  to  declare  that,  after  all 
their  protest  against  the  real  or  imaginary  unfair 
treatment  which  the  negro  has  received,  and  demand 
for  some  specific  enactment  which  shall  furnish  legal 
redress  not  now  possible,  they  have  not  formulated, 
nor  even  indicated  a  law  or  laws  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  give  the  relief  desired.  Conced- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  it  is  a  very  liberal 
concession,  that  they  have  clearly  proven  their  sable 
client  to  have  been  wronged  — that  he  is  suffering 
chronic  wrong  and  injustice— nevertheless  no  practi- 
cal remedy  has  been  urged,  nor  can  the  merest  hint 
of  one  be  gathered  from  the  whole  discussion.  There 
has  been  abundance  of  assertion  to  the  effect  that  the 
black  race  is  not  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  Southern 
whites ;  many  instances  have  been  cited,  which  doubt- 
less seem  to  certain  minds  conclusive  proof  of  the 
charge,  and  passionate  outcry  for  a  vague  "some- 
thing" which  shall  correct  the  alleged  evil  has  been 
frequent,  but  no  man  has  yet  come  forward  with  a 
matured  and  digested  or  even  intelligible  remedy. 
Now  we  know  that  many  people  will  not  understand 
us  upon  this  point,  and  will  wonder  how  we  can 
venture  to  intimate  such  things,  when  writers  like 
Mr.  Cable,  and  eminent  moralists  with  large  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  information  and  discover  the  facts, 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor 
black  man,  and  have,  time  and  again,  insisted  that 
somebody  should  in  some  manner  provide  him  relief. 
We  are  not  writing  for  such  people,  although  holding 
them  in  high  respect;  we.  address  those  who  know 
the  difference— and  notably  the  difference  in  legis- 
lation—between saying  that  a  thing  ought  to  be  done 
and  seeing  how  it  may  be  done;  and  who  realize 
the  necessity,  before  commencing  the  work  of  deter- 
mining exactly  what  particular  thing  shall  be  done. 
We  write  for  lawyers,  legislators,  and  judges  who  are 
to  expound  the  laws— for  the  sort  of  men,  in  short, 
who  must  deal  with  this  question,  if  additional  legis- 
lation really  be  required— and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  no  such  man  can  be  found  any  where  in  the 
country,  who  will  say  that— by  the  magazine  writers 
at  least— any  exhibit  has  yet  been  made  which  should 
induce  or  can  warrant  legislative  attention,  much  less 
that  any  definite  statutory  cure  has  yet  been  offered. 

Of  this  much  we  are  certain.  But  we  go  farther; 
we  are  not  content  to  rest  the  case  upon  the  insufficient 
treading  of  the  other  side,  and  are  willing  to  try  it 
upon  its  merits.  We  aver  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
further  corrective  or  protective  legislation,  and  that 
no  injustice  is  practiced  of  the  kind  which  legislation 
can  remedy.  Of  course  we  speak  of  present  conditions ; 
of  the  state  of  things  which  has  obtained  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendments  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  and  the  statutes  enacted 
by  Congress  and  by  State  legislatures  in  accordance 
with  their  tenor;  of  the  matter  as  it  has  been  since 
the  negro  has  become  a  citizen,  with  the  right  to  vote, 


to  testify,  to  hold  property,  and  to  pursue  any  voca- 
tion of  his  choice  subject  to  no  restriction  or  obstacle 
save  such  as  occur  by  reason  of  his  own  incompetency 
or  the  community's  preference  for  white  service. 

That  the  white  man  believes  himself  to  be,  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  accident,  superior  to  the  negro— 
that  he  entertains  a  profound  and  stubborn  convic- 
tion that  his  race  was  created  the  superior  and  domi- 
nant of  the  two,  and  certainly  that  heredity  and 
many  generations  of  preparation  entitle  it  to  that 
rank  now— we  freely  admit. 

Be  we  descended  from  the  Adam  of  the  Bible,  the 
Adam  of  the  scientists,  or  the  Adam  of  the  senti- 
mentalists, it  is  plain  that  in  one  or  the  other  race 
there  has  been  either  a  pronounced  development  of, 
or  falling  away  from  the  original  Adamic  type. 

That  with  this  creed  there  is  mingled  a  certain 
amount  of  prejudice — a  feeling  not  altogether  just, 
and  in  its  manifestations  sometimes  harsh— we  will 
not  deny.  In  addition  to  the  pride  of  race,  and  doubt- 
less largely  because  of  it,  a  personal  antagonism,  un- 
necessary and  neither  kind  nor  creditable,  is  often  ex- 
hibited by  the  individual  white  man  toward  his  black 
countrymen.  But  this  feeling  obtains  as  generally  in 
the  North  as  in  the  So\ith,  and  if  it  is  not  indulged 
in  so  many  forms,  it  is  merely  because  there  are  not 
so  many  negroes  in  the  North,  and  occasions  for  col- 
lision are  not  so  frequent.  A  very  similar  prejudice, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  sort  of  personal  dislike,  isvery 
commonly  shown  by  the  arrogant  American  to  the 
Italian  organ-grinder  and  the  Sicilian  fruit- vender ; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  antipathy  to  the  Chinaman  is 
even  more  rooted  and  far  more  cruel. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  about  all  this '(  Time  may  mol- 
lify and  even  destroy  the  unfortunate  feeling.  Edu- 
cation, the  "  broader  culture  "  of  which  we  now  hear 
so  much,  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  may  accom- 
plish the  tithe  of  what  is  predicted  of  it,  may  teach 
men  to  discard,  or  at  least  not  to  indulge  this  repug- 
nance. But  can  any  man  of  common  sense  really 
hope  that  legislation  can  effect  salutary  change  ?  Can 
a  statute  extirpate  a  prejudice,  or  convert  a  bias  con 
into  an  inclination  pro  f 

Legislators  may  study  human  nature  to  advautage, 
and  frame  laws  more  wisely  when  they  have  done  so. 
They  may  anticipate  the  probable  action  of  men,  and 
provide,  in  the  way  of  restraint  and  suppression, 
against  the  habitual  or  frequent  commission  of  acts 
injurious  to  society.  But  all  the  law-givers  and  po- 
litical philosophers  that  have  ever  lived  could  not,  in 
their  combined  wisdom,  enact  a  law  which  would 
change  the  nature  of  mankind. 

Murder  and  theft  may  be  largely  minimized  by  stat- 
utes for  their  detection  and  punishment ;  but  from  So- 
lon and  Solomon  to  D'Aguesseau  and  Jefferson,  no  hu- 
man intellect  has  been  able  to  devise  a  statute  which 
can  eradicate  from  the  heart  of  man  the  passions 
which  sometimes  find  expression  in  murder  and  theft. 

Now,  if  this  prejudice  of  which  we  have  spoken 
takes  shape  in  wrongful  or  violent  acts,  or  induces  any 
actual  trespass  upon  the  person  or  property  of  a  negro 
such  act  or  trespass  should,  of  cotirse,  be  punished. 

The  means  and  mode  of  punishment,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  possible  prevention,  should  be  pro- 
vided.  We  assert  that  the  means  and  modes  of  re- 
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dress  in  such  cases  do  exist.  The  laws  of  every  State 
are  intended  to  protect  the  negro  equally  with  the 
white  man.  They  make  and  suggest  no  distinction 
of  race  or  color,  no  discrimination  between  white  and 
black.  The  courts  are  as  open  to  the  negroes  as  to 
the  whites.  There  is  no  conceivable  case  in  which 
the  laws  afford  protection  or  remedy  to  the  whites, 
and  yet,  properly  and  impartially  administered,  fail 
to  furnish  security  or  remedial  justice  to  the  blacks. 
However  a  negro  may  have  been  wronged,  whether 
he  has  been  beaten  by  a  bully  or  ejected  from  a  rail- 
way coach,  he  has  his  action,  just  as  the  white  man 
has  in  a  similar  case,  and  is  equally  entitled  to  re- 
cover damages. 

••But,"  say  his  special  attorneys,  "the  law  is  not 
properly  and  impartially  administered  in  regard  to 
the  negro.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  he  has  the  same 
right  to  ask  a  jury  for  damages  when  he  has  sus- 
tained the  same  injury  that  a  white  man  has.  The 
jury  will  give  him  nothing." 

We  repeat,  that  the  prejudice  which  may  induce  a 
jury  to  refuse  damages  to  a  negro,  in  a  case  wherein 
they  would  be  given  a  white  man,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislation.  It  is  possible  to  make  the  ne- 
gro the  equal  of  the  white  man  before  the  law.  That 
has  been  done.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  twelve  average  jurors  believe  him  the  equal  of 
a  white  man,  except  in  legal  theory.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble, to  compel  a  jury,  by  additional  legislation,  to  ex- 
ercise the  discretion  already  allowed  them  by  the 
law  more  discreetly  ?  Who  can  formulate  a  special 
statute  to  coerce  a  more  impartial  enforcement  of 
general  laws?  • 

And  if  something  of  the  kind  were  attempted ;  if 
the  general  assemblies  of  all  the  States  should  enact 
statutes  requiring  juries  in  cases  where,  if  white  men 
had  been  plaintiffs,  they  would  be  satisfied  that  a 
wrong  had  been  done,  to  find  for  black  plaintiffs  in  a 
certain  fixed  sum,  would  that  meet  the  complaint? 
We  are  trying  to  give  a  fair  example  of  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  think  those  who  are  complaining  de- 
mand. If,  we  repeat,  such  statutes  could  produce 
any  effect  upon  the  verdicts  of  juries,  how  long  would 
class  legislation  so  flagrant  endure  the  ordeal  of  judi- 
cial examination  ? 

If  such  legislation  be  just  and  proper  for  the  negro, 
why  shall  it  not  be  done  for  every  class  or  business 
wherein  white  men  have  incurred  general  prejudice? 
It  is  notorious  that  life  insurance  companies  have  lit- 
tle chance  before  a  jury.  No  matter  the  character  of 
the  case  or  of  the  proof,  the  verdict  is  generally 
against  them.  Why  not,  with  equal  reason,  correct 
the  prejudice  against  them  by  special  legislation,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum,  through  the  long  list  of  unpopu- 
lar persons,  classes,  and  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Cable  has  much  to  say  about  the  tendency  of 
juries  in  the  Southern  States  to  convict  negroes  ac- 
cused of  crime  more  commonly  than  they  will  white 
men  :  nor  do  we  think  he  in  any  wise  misstates  or  ex- 
aggerates it.  But  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that 
the  fact  is  susceptible  of  other  explanation  than  mere 
prejiidiee,  and  that  it  may  even  be  justified. 

Many  more  indictments  are  found  against  negroes 
in  those  States  than  against  white  men,  especially  in 
the  Black  Belt,  the  populous  negro  section.  The  grand 
jurors  are  usually  the  most  reputable  citizens  and 
honorable  men  in  their  respective  communities.  It 
is  a  strong  and  harsh  ascription  that  they  and  the  petit 
jiirors  alike  will  deliberately  violate  their  oaths  and 
do  injustice  in  order  to  gratify  a  prejudice.    In  such 


communities  the  negroes  furnish  the  greater  number 
of  malefactors,  because  they  occupy  the  social  plane 
where  the  criminal  classes  are  usually  found.  Now, 
whether  Mr.  Cable  and  his  co-complainants  credit  it  or 
not,  it  is  generally  believed,  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  negro  character,  that  he  is  more  prone  to 
commit  certain  offences— petty  thefts,  and  one  crime 
especially  brutal  and  revolting— than  the  white  man, 
even  be  the  latter  as  ignorant  and  as  little  influenced 
by  moral  considerations  and  social  duty.  He  seems 
to  lack  the  prudence  and  self-control— the  power  to 
subordinate  present  passion  to  ultimate  safety— which 
nature  or  heredity  has  given  the  white  in  larger 
measure. 

A  greater  number  of  negroes  than  of  whites  being 
indicted,  it  quite  naturally  follows  that  a  greater 
number  will  be  convicted.  There  is  yet  another  rea- 
son. The  juries  which  try  these  cases  know  that  a 
punishment  which  would  be  almost  equivalent  to 
death  in  the  case  of  a  white  man  is  usually  a  compar- 
atively slight  punishment  to  a  negro.  The  peniten- 
tiary means  social  degradation  and  ruin  to  a  white 
man.  It  is  trie  simple  truth  to  say  that  confinement 
in  the  penitentiary  affects  a  negro's  status  very  slightly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  majority  of  his  own  race. 
"  Then,"  it  may  be  said,  "  why  send  him  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, if  it  be  not  a  punishment."  We  answer, 
"  What  else  can  we  do,  since  the  whipping-posts  have, 
by  common  consent,  been  abolished?" 

This  belief  of  the  more  general  prevalence  of  crime 
in  the  negro  population,  unquestionably  obtains 
among  those  who  have  been  in  most  direct  and  con- 
stant contact  with  it.  If  this  belief  be  unfounded,  can 
legislation  correct  it  ?  If  it  be  founded  in  fact  and 
truth,  is  it  well  to  remove  it? 

We  would  do  Mr.  Cable  no  injustice.  We  do  not 
claim  that  he  is  ill-informed,  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
not  investigated  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  he  has  collected  data  with  great  care  and  pa- 
tience, and  has  tried  to  draw  just  deductions.  But 
with  all  his  fascination  of  matter  and  style  as  a  novel- 
ist, and  bright  and  incisive  as  is  his  mind,  we  do  not 
think  it  is,  by  order  or  training,  adapted  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  this  question,  or  at  all  competent  to  its 
adequate  solution.  He  is  nothing  if  not  esthetic,  and 
an  esthete  is,  of  all  men,  least  able  to  logically  con- 
sider a  matter  like  this.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
negro,  which  offend  the  ordinary  prosiac  Anglo-Saxon 
temperament,  appeal  to  his  heart  through  his  art.  He 
sees  in  them  the  materials  for  romance,  and  regards 
the  emotional,  half-savage  creature  as  a  Greek  poet 
might  regard  a  faun,  liking  him  all  the  better  if  he 
be  a  little  uncouth  and  grotesque.  Even  the  color, 
which  in  coarser  minds  excites  dislike,  induces  quite 
another  sentiment  in  his.   It  assists  the  artistic  effect. 

But,  we  say  again,  an  artist  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  sugggest  a  plan  of  settlement  for  so  practical  a 
matter.  A  fine  landscape  painter  would,  perhaps, 
make  the  most  inefficient  real  estate  agent  that  could 
be  employed.  No  crop  known  to  the  farmer  would 
grow,  or  could  be  cultivated,  on  the  crags  or  amid  the 
stony  desolations  which  are  so  beautiful  on  canvas. 


THERE  needs  to  be  throughout  the  South  a  thor- 
ough, systematic  agitation  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. Considering  all  the  adverse  influences  which 
since  the  war  have  worked  against  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation ;  considering  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the 
absorbing  and  distracting  political  implication,  and 
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the  reign  of  the  carpet-baggers,  the  gain  has  been 
remarkable.  The  South  is  doing  much  to  educate  its 
people  ;  but  the  South  needs  to  do  more. 

Uneducated  and  unrestrained  by  influences  which 
operate  to  restrain  the  downward  tendencies  of  igno- 
rance and  poverty  joined  to  political  power,  the  negro 
as  a  voter  is  becoming  each  year  a  more  dangerous 
element  in  society.  It  is  true  that  he  is  no  longer 
to  be  counted  on  as  solid  for  the  Republican  party. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  has  done  much  to  de- 
stroy the  illusions  which  bound  the  colored  voters  to 
the  party  of  emancipation.  It  is  now  a  floating  vote, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  controlled  by  argument  and  self- 
interest,  to  be  appealed  to  and  approached,  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  intimidated  and  suppressed,  just  as 
is  the  ignorant  white  vote  North  and  South.  It  is 
now  the  power  to  which  the  tricksters,  the  wire-work- 
ers, the  men  who  buy  votes  without  compunction, 
who  look  on  voters  as  on  cattle,  who  consider  whisky 
and  money  as  the  most  important  factors  in  every 
political  contest  now  looks.  These  influences  will 
now  be  plied  most  diligently  among  the  colored  vot- 
ers, and  the  effect  can  but  be  harmful. 

The  negro  voter  has  placed  on  him  a  duty  to  which 
he  is  not  equal.  He  does  not  understand,  he  can 
not  be  made  to  understand,  why  it  is  not  right  to  sell 
his  vote.  Convictions  not  based  on  self-interest  he 
knows  nothing  of,  and  money  appeals  to  his  self-in- 
terest. He  sells  his  vote  as  he  would  sell  a  day's  labor, 
and  he  thinks  that  this  is  one  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  emancipation  and  confirmed  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Here  is  a  relic  of  slavery,  an 
absence  of  self  respect,  unconscious  servility.  The 
charge  is  not  to  be  laid  yet  at  his  door,  for  the  negro 
is  still  a  slave  by  inheritance,  and  the  tendencies  of 
many  generations  can  not  be  counteracted  in  one. 

The  same  influence  is  noticed  in  the  negro  consid- 
ered morally.  He  will  steal,  and  exposure  even  brings 
no  shame  to  him.  He  has  not  learned  yet  the  distinc- 


tions between  "  mine  and  thine."  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem he  belonged  to  his  master,  and  as  truly  all  that 
was  his  master's  belonged  to  him.  He  did  not  go  hun- 
gry, or  naked,  or  shelterless.  He  appropriated  with- 
out compunction  those  things  which  he  needed,  and 
his  punishment,  if  any,  was  mild ;  it  was  disobedi- 
ence, and  not  theft,  for  which  he  was  reprimanded;  so 
now  he  steals  with  no  thought  that  there  is  any 
thing  immoral  involved,  and  when  detected  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  the  odium  of  it  all  he  never 
dreams  of. 

But  he  must  be  awakened  from  this  stupor.  He 
must  be  taught  the  value  of  the  ballot ;  he  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  ignominy  of  crime.  The  church  can 
do  much ;  but  the  church,  such  as  he  knows,  is  little 
better  than  himself.  The  colored  race  has  made  its 
own  God,  and  made  it  in  its  own  likeness.  Education 
by  becoming  general  will  elevate  the  standard  of  mor- 
ality among  this  people,  not  all  at  once,  not  with  all 
classes,  but  little  by  little,  until  right  is  able  to  cope 
with  wrong. 

Education,  not  by  "  Federal  aid."  not  by  voluntary 
contributions  even  from  outside  sources,  but  educa- 
tion supported  by  local  and  by  State  taxation.  Any 
thing  else  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  cry  for  Fed- 
eral aid  is  misleading :  it  is  injurious.  It  undermines 
the  proper  spirit  of  independence  or  self-dependence. 
What  we  need  now  is  local  self-government  which 
will  among  all  classes  strengthen  the  spirit  which 
says  "  We  are  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves." 

When  the  storm  swept  over  Charleston,  destroying 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  the  nation 
read  with  trembling  of  the  disaster,  .and  waited  to 
hear  a  cry  for  assistance.  None  came.  And  when 
offers  of  assistance  were  made,  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton as  gratefully  and  proudly  said,  "  We  have  no  need 
of  it ;  we  will  care  for  our  own."  This  was  the  spirit 
of  the  old  South ;  let  us,  in  all  things,  make  it  the 
spirit  of  the  new. 
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/GENERAL  M.  JEFF.  THOMPSON,  of  Missouri,  was 
\J  the  most  eccentric  genius  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  his  sharp  sayings  and  curious  ad- 
ventures would  fill  a  volume. 

For  some  months  before  the  evacuation  of  Mem- 
phis, General  Jeff,  made  his  headquarters  there,  and 
shone  with  even  more  than  the  usual  effulgence  and 
glory  which  invested  the  State-guard  Brigadier  who, 
amenable  to  no  particular  authority,  looked  and  acted 
as  if  he  were  clad  with  it  all. 

The  General  had  a  brigade  of  State  troops,  which 
was  encamped  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  river, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  above  Memphis  ;  and 
he  generally  visited  the  camp  daily.  He  had  organ- 
ized what  he  termed  a  canoe  fleet,  and  by  some  means 
had  gotten  possession  of  a  small  tug-boat,  which  he 
dubbed  his  "Flag-ship."  He  would  steam  up  the 
river  in  the  morning  on  the  "  tug,"  drill  his  troops  all 
day— for  he  was  a  very  careful  and  efficient  officer— 
and  return  to  Memphis  in  the  evening  in  time  to  pat- 
ronize the  theaters  and  other  places  Of  amusement. 
Attended  by  a  numerous  and  noisy  stall",  riding  a 
spotted  stallion  which  he  called  Sardanapalus,  with 


a  savage  looking  Canadian  Indian,  named  "Ajax." 
who  habitually  dressed  in  black  velvet  and  wore  a 
head-dress  of  eagle  feathers  and  imitation  scalp-locks 
at  his  belt,  for  an  orderly,  General  Thompson  and  his 
cortege  would  attract  attention  from  the  most  careless 
observer. 

About  that  time  some  English  officers  came  to 
Memphis,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  various 
encampments  in  that  vicinity  and  see  something  of 
the  Confederate  soldiery.  It  seems  that  they  were  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  South.  General 
Thompson  immediately  took  charge  of  them.  He 
expatiated  largely  on  the  excellence  of  his  own  com- 
mand, and  asserted  that  State  troops  though  they 
were,  and  therefore  in  a  condition  of  comparatively 
inadequate  equipment,  his  fellows  were  by  far  the 
best  soldiers  in  point  of  instruction  and  discipline 
in  the  West.  He  invited  the  Englishmen  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  by  ocular 
proof,  and  appointed  a  time,  which  was  agreeable  to 
them,  when  they  could  inspect  his  command.  On 
the  day  before,  he  sent  staff-officers  to  the  camp  with 
instructions  to  have  the  men  practice  all  night,  form- 
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ing  by  companies  in  front  of  their  respective  company 
grounds.  He  had  informed  the  Englishmen  that  he 
meant  to  take  his  camp  completely  by  surprise,  in 
order  that  they  might  perceive  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  men  would  perform  impromptu  evo- 
lutions ;  and  hinted  that  lack  of  time  and  want  of  suit- 
able ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  was  all  that 
prevented  him  putting  up  a  brigade  drill  better  than 
any  they  had  ever  seen  in  Hyde  Park  or  on  the  Champ 
dr.  Mars.  Unluckily,  he  had  one  company,  known  as 
the  "  Dunklin  County  Dead  Shots,"  which  was  com- 
manded by  an  ex-sheriff,  who,  a  most  excellent  soldier 
in  other  respects,  could  never  acquire  the  least  smat- 
tering of  drill,  and  would  persist  in  substituting  the 
most  uncouth  backwoods'  phraseology  for  proper 
words  of  command.  General  Thompson,  fearing  some 
solecism  on  the  part  of  this  captain,  had  instructed 
the  staff  to  send  him  and  his  company  seven  miles 
out  into  the  swamp,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  return  until  the  parade  was  over. 

On  the  appointed  morning  the  "Flag-ship"  steamed 
away  from  Memphis  with  the  military  tourists  and 
the  General  on  board,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the 
encampmeut.  The  party  disembarked  and,  approach- 
ing the  sentry,  were  duly  saluted,  the  guard  was 
turned  out,  drums  were  beaten,  and  all  seemed  well. 
As  they  walked  leisurely  through  the  lanes  of  tents 
the  companies  sprang  to  arms  and  formed  beauti- 
fully. Some  of  the  men  were  slightly  pale  and  rather 
fatigued  from  having  gone  through  with  the  same 
tiling  all  night,  but  of  course  the  strangers  did  not 
observe  any  thing  of  thatsort.  The  programme  worked 
like  a  charm.  The  visitors  were  profuse  of  compli- 
ments, which  Jeff,  received  modestly  but  as  if  con- 
scious that  they  were  deserved.  The  inspection  was 
nearly  concluded,  and  success  seemed  certain,  when 
suddenly  a  mighty  and  appalling  voice  arose,  which 
smote  the  English  officers  with  amazement  and 
Thompson  with  consternation. 

The  order  to  remove  the  ex-sheriff'  had  been  forgot- 
ten or  neglected.  There  he  stood,  as  they  passed 
around  a  thick  clump  of  bushes,  in  all  his  native 
vigor,  on  a  stump,  waving  a  hickory  ramrod  and 
shouting  in  tones  that  might  have  drowned  a  steam- 
whistle,  '"Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes!  All  you  Dunk- 
lin County  Dead  Shots  fall  into  lien  on  the  eend  of 
this  log,  tell  the  gin'rall  and  them  Britishers  passes !" 


We  have  never  seen  this  story  in  print.  It  is  at- 
tributed to  Colonel  A.  S.  Colyar,  of  Tennessee,  and 
is  illustrative  of  the  force  of  habit : 

A  well-to-do  old  farmer,  in  one  of  the  best  counties 
of  Middle  Tennessee,  owned  a  large  number  of  slaves, 
and  among  them  one  old  darky  about  his  own  age, 
and  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life.  In  fact,  he  was 
one  of  the  '"old  family  negroes"  brought  out  from 
Virginia.  Old  "  Sam  "  was  a  faithful,  docile  creature, 
a  great  favorite  with  his  master,  and  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged character  on  the  plantation.  The  old  fellow 
was  industrious  and  exemplary  in  his  behavior  all 
the  year  round,  except  during  that  period  dating 
from  the  time  when  roasting-ears  begin  to  ripen  and 
the  earliest  appearance  of  frost.  Sam  was  invariably 
seized  at  that  period  with  an  invincible  desire  to 
"  run  away."  It  recurred  as  regularly  as  a  fit  of  "  hay 
fever,"  was  as  incurable,  and  like  that  unpleasant 
disorder  could  only  be  treated  by  change  of  air  and 
locality.    Sam,  understanding  this,  preferred  to  take 


his  case  in  his  own  hands  and  administer  the  treat- 
ment in  his  own  discretion.  Of  course,  in  such  a 
case,  the  usual  punishment  inflicted  on  "runaway 
niggers"  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Remonstrance 
was  unavailing.  Sam  declared,  "He  jes'  couldn't 
he'p  hissef,"  and  it  became  a  settled  and  understood 
arrangement,  that  he  should  go,  and  that  the  neigh- 
borhood should  condone  his  raids  on  corn-fields  and 
potato  patches.  After  many  such  escapades,  his  old 
master  asked  him  on  one  occasion,  when  the  matter 
was  under  discussion : 

"Sam,  do  you  really  enjoy  running  away  ?" 

"  'Deed,  Marse  John,"  said  Sam,  "  I  does.  Hits  de 
moas'  fun  in  de  wurl'.  Coon  huntin'  aint  no  whars 
to  hit." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Marse  John,  "just  let  me  know 
the  next  time  you  take  a  notion  to  start,  and  I'll  go 
with  you,  and  try  it  awhile  myself." 

Sure  enough,  in  due  season  Sam  came  up,  saying: 

"  Old  Marse,  de  time's  mighty  nigh  when  I  'bleeged 
to  lite  out.  Y,i  you  guine  wid  me,  you  better  be  git- 
tin'  reddy,  for  when  de  time  comes  I  got  to  go  quick." 

"Old  Marse"  kept  a  bright  lookout,  and  when 
Sam  started  he  was  on  hand. 

They  had  a  delightful  time.  They  fished  occa- 
sionally, caught  'possums,  robbed  orchards  and  water- 
melon and  potato  patches,  picked  blackberries  for  rec- 
reation, and  haunted  the  greenest  and  shadiest  nooks 
of  the  forest,  all  of  which  Sam  knew  well.  "  Old 
Marse"  had  never  enjoyed  a  summer  so  much.  In 
fact,  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  regularly  afterward 
he  accompanied  Sam  when  the  latter  went  into  an- 
nual retreat.  At  length  Sam  died.  The  old  master 
grieved  for  him  sincerely.  He  was  sad  also  over  the 
reflection  that  his  summer  pastime  would  in  future 
be  denied  him.  But,  to  the  amazement  of  all  his 
friends,  and  not  less  his  own,  when  roasting-ear  time 
came  again,  the  fit  seized  him  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
he  ran  away  by  himself. 


Among  the  queer  characters,  so  numerous  in  the 

Confederate  army,  was  a  certain  Captain  ,  of 

the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry  (Helmls  old  regiment), 
who  will  be  readily  recognized  by  any  reader  of  this 
sketch  that  belonged  to  that  gallant  command. 

Captain  was  really  a  fine  looking  man,  but 

his  inordinate  vanity  and  bombastic  style  made  him 
a  laughing-stock  for  the  regiment.  While  it  was  patent 
exaggeration  to  say,  as  was  often  said,  that  he  habit- 
ually put  on  three  white  shirts  a  day,  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  sleeves  and  collars  of  his  uniform  carried  enough 
gold  lace  and  filagree  to  decorate  a  brigadier-general 
and  his  staff. 

Just  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  during  the 
retreat  of  the  Southern  troops  to  Alabama,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  gallant  Morgan  began  to  mak,e 
his  reputation  by  bold  and  astounding  dashes  into 
the  Federal  lines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  and 
wherever  detached  bodies  of  the  Federals  were  to  be 
found.  So  common  had  these  "  raids  "  become,  that 
the  very  name  of  "  Morgan  "  was  enough  to  keep  the 
entire  invading  army  in  a  state  of  trepidation,  and 
the  wildest  stories  of  his  exploits  gained  ready  cred- 
ence. About  this  time  the  Federals  were  cautiously 
feeling  their  way  "  down  South,"  and  while  the  main 
body  of  our  troops  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  River, 
our  cavalry  hung  in  the  rear,  and  occasionally  skirm- 
ished with  the  enemy's  advance-guards. 

It  so  happened  on  a  certain  occasion  that  a  body  of 
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Yankee  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  First  Kentucky 
had  a  brush,  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur 
Railroad,  when  the  Yankees  got  considerably  worsted 
and  a  lot  of  them  were  cut  off  and  surrounded.  Their 
commanding  officer,  seeing  the  tide  of  battle  going 
against  him,  called  for  quarters,  and  riding  up  to  our 
Bombastes  Furioso,  who  sat  his  horse  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  Wellington,  politely  tendered  his  sword, 
saying: 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  honor  of  surrendering  to  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Morgan?" 

"  No,  sir !  no,  sir !"  thundered  the  conqueror,  "  You 

surrender  to  Captain  "  (giving  his  full 

name),  "  a  much  more  desperate  and  dangerous  man, 
I  assure  you." 

The  Man  of  the  12th  of  May.* 

In  commemoration  of  Brigadier-General  John  B. 
Gordon's  charge  against  General  Hancock's  corps,  at 
Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Virginia,  on  May  12,  1864, 
for  which  he  was  made  Major-General  on  the  field  by 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

When  history  tells  her  story 

Of  the  noble  hero  band 
Who  have  made  the  green  fields  gory 

For  the  life  of  their  native  land, 
How  grand  will  be  the  picture 

Of  Georgia's  proud  array 
As  they  drove  the  boasting  foemen  back 
On  that  glorious  12th  of  May,  boys, 

That  glorious  12th  of  May. 

Chorus :  Then  Hurrah !  while  we  rally  around 

The  Hero  of  that  day ! 
And  a  nation's  grateful  praises  crown 
The  man  of  the  12th  of  May,  boys, 

The  man  of  the  12th  of  May  ! 

Whose  mien  is  ever  proudest 

When  we  hold  the  foe  at  bay  ? 
Whose  war-cry  cheers  us  loudest 

As  we  rush  to  the  bloody  fray? 
'Tis  Gordon's !  Our  reliance  ! 

Fearless  as  on  the  day 
When  he  hurled  his  grand  defiance 
In  that  charge  of  the  12th  of  May,  boys, 

In  that  charge  of  the  12th  of  May. 
Chorus. 

Who  !  who  can  be  a  coward ! 

What  freeman  fear  to  die 
When  Gordon  orders  "  Forward !" 

And  the  red  cross  floats  on  high  ? 


Follow  his  tones  inspiring ! 

On  !  on  to  the  field  away  ! 
And  we'll  see  the  foe  retiring, 
As  they  did  on  the  12th  of  May,  boys, 

As  they  did  on  the  12th  of  May  ! 
Chorus. 

This  is  no  time  for  sighing ! 

Whate'er  our  fate  may  be, 
'Tis  sweet  to  think  that,  dying, 

We  will  leave  our  country  free ! 
When  the  storms  of  battle  pelt  her, 

She'll  defy  the  tyrant's  sway, 
And  our  breasts  shall  be  her  shelter, 
As  they  were  on  the  12th  of  May,  boys, 

As  they  were  on  the  12th  of  May ! 
Chorus. 


A  story  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  picked  out  of  an  old  file 
of  a  Southern  newspaper,  published  at  a  date  when 
the  suggestion  had  more  point  than  can  now  be  read- 
ily understood — when,  indeed,  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  Richmond  was  not  going  to  be  brought  inside 
of  "Old  Abe's"  lines. 

It  is  related  that  a  gentleman  from  some  Northern 
city  entered  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  office  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  and  earnestly  requested  a  pass  to  Richmond. 

"A  pass  to  Richmond!"  exclaimed  the  President: 
"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  should  give  you  one  it  would 
do  you  no  good.  You  may  think  it  very  strange,  but 
there's  a  lot  of  fellows,  between  here  and  Richmond, 
who  either  can't  read  or  are  prejudiced  against  every 
man  who  totes  a  pass  from  me.  I  have  given  Me- 
Clellan  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  others 
passes  to  Richmond,  and  not  a  darned  one  of  'em  has 
yet  gotten  there !" 


In  the  August  number  of  this  magazine  occurred  a 
typographical  blunder,  which,  as  it  destroyed  the 
sense  of  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mrs.  Ketchum's  ar- 
ticle, "Lotos-Eating,"  requires  correction.  In  this 
paragraph  "thurifer"  appeared  "  theorizer."  The 
paragraph  corrected  reads  as  follows :  ' '  Rest  and 
dream ;  while  the  low  surf  chants  its  litany ;  and  the 
sea  wind,  an  unseen  thurifer,  swings  from  his  invisi- 
ble censer  the  incense  of  the  sacred  lotos  flowers." 


The  annual  reunion  of  First  Tennessee  Infantry, 
Colonel  H.  R.  Field,  will  take  place  at  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 


•This  war-song  was  written  by  Robert  Falligant,'of  Savannah,  now  representing  that  city  in  the  Georgia 
Senate.  It  is  sent  to  the  Southern  Bivouac  by  an  old  comrade  of  the  writer,  believing  it  will  be  interesting 
to  our  readers  to  contrast  in  these  lines  the  vastly  changed  relations  existing  in  1864,  and  now  in  1885, 
between  General  Hancock  and  General  Gordon. 


IT  WILL  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE 


Everybody  knows  the  symptoms  attend- 
ing coughs  and  colds,  but  the  dangerous 
character  of  these  ailments  is  not  so  well 
understood.  When  a  cold  settles  upon  the 
lungs,  if  the  blood  is  tainted  with  Scrofula, 
or  the  system  is  weak,  Catarrh  or  Consump- 
tion is  sure  to  follow.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral is  the  only  remedy  that  may  be  uni- 
formly relied  upon  for  the  cure  of  coughs 
and  colds.  J.  J.  Kawson,  Buckingham  C. 
H.,  Va.,  writes  :  "  For  several  weeks  I  suf- 
fered from  a  frightful  cold,  with  cough  and 
frequent 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  cured  me  entirely/' 
Mrs.  R.  Campbell,  Woodville,  Ont. ,  writes : 
"  I  was  troubled  for  five  years  with  an  affec- 
tion of  the  throat  and  lungs,  coughing  se- 
verely the  whole  time.  I  used  different  prepa- 
rations, and  was  treated  by  several  physi- 
cians without  effect.  T  finally  tried  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  before  finishing  one 
bottle  was  completely  cured."  Dr.  W.  K. 
Gann,  Monticello,  Ky.,  writes:  "I  have 
been  troubled  with  Bronchitis  since  early 
youth,  and  am  now  thirty-seven  years  of 
age.  I  owe  my  life  to  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral." Dr.  J.  H.  Quirk,  Fulton,  Kansas, 
writes  :  "Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my 
life  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  favorite  medi- 
cine in  my  family." 


Catarrh  prevails  in  this  country  to  an 
alarming  extent.  It  is  a  troublesome  and 
disgusting  disease,  usually  induced  by  neg- 
lected colds,  and  if  allowed  to  become 
chronic  produces  Bronchitis,  and  often  ter- 
minates in  Consumption.  Ernest  H.  Dar- 
rah,  Tollesboro,  Ky.,  writes:  "  A  year  ago 
I  was  afflicted  with  Catarrh.  One  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  cured  me."  Misa 
Eva  A.  Hall,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  writes  :  "For 
any  one  who  is  troubled  with  Catarrh  there 
is  nothing  so  helpful  as  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral. 

IT  CURED  ME 

of  this  troublesome  complaint  when  other 
remedies  afforded  no  relief."  Dr.  F.  Schley, 
Frederickstown,  Md.,  writes:  "In  pulmo- 
nary cases  of  an  acute  character,  or  of  ca- 
tarrhal origin,  I  find  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral invaluable."  Dr.  F.  E.  Pape}<  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  writes  :  "  I  have  used  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  in  my  practice,  and,  in  connection 
with  Ayer's  Pill's,  find  it  an  invaluable 
remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  and  the  inflam- 
mations that  follow  them  upon  the  throat 
and  lungs.  We  have  no  other  remedy 
which  I  consider  so  sure  in  its  effects."  C. 
H.  Pierce,  Moline,  Illinois,  writes:  "Catarrh 
had  nearly  destroyed  my  sense  of  taste  and 
smell.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  effected  a 
complete  cure." 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Has  effected  many  wonderful  cures.  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Whitcomb,  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes  : 
"  Some  years  ago  my  mother  had  an  obstinate  cough,  with  severe  pains  in  the  chest,  and 
several  attacks  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs.  She  was  very  much  reduced  in  strength,  and 
believed  herself  about  to  become  a  victim  of  Consumption.  While  in  this  condition  she 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchard,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  make  a  trial  of 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

She  did  so,  and  by  its  use  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  Since  her  recovery  the  Pectoral 
has  been  her  sole  dependence  for  colds,  coughs,  and  all  similar  troubles,  which  it  ha» 
never  failed  to  cure. 

Prepared  by  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Analytical  Chemists,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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*nA,  Are  o?  §reati  \i  ataie^t 

DOTEM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

\ftCMN6<r»E»tt 


S6-3S 


T\T3     "PTPTT?  ^  ^as  devotPd  twentv-three  years  to  the  special  consideration  and  treatment  of  Chronic 

J-'-Iv.  A  -CiAX\;Vy,  and  Acnte  CATARRH,  THROAT,  AND  LUNG  DISEASES,  is  the  founder  of 
the  American  Oxygen  Company  for  the  production  of  that  wonderful  and  delightful  healing  remedy,  used  by 
inhalation,  po  widely  known  as  the  ft  \#  w  nr  II  TOH  A  TIITIIT  ^or  ^e  relief  and  cure  of 
Consumption,  Asthma,  Hay  II  AT  lit  iM  I  KtA  I  Sfl  t  IM  I  Fever,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh 
Nervous  Prostration,  etc.,  etc.  1  ■  ■■^*»  ■  "■^■^  ■   ;-end  a  stamp  for  the  "  Oxygen 

Manual,"  an  interesting  book  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  containing  Four  Colored  Plates. 

Address  Dr.  F.  L.  PEIRO,  85  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  a  few  of  our  patrons:  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Chicago;  O.  W.  Nixon,  JSj .D.,  Chicago; 
Hon.  Wm.  Pbnn  Nixon,  Chicago  ;  F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  Chicago:  Henry  R.  Stii.es,  M.D..  New  York. 

N.  B.—Our  Oxygen  treatment  is  safely  sent  any  where  in  the  United  States.  Canada^and  Europe,  by  express.  Easy,  plain, 
nd  complete  directions  accompany  each  treatment.  34-38 
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PlANv 

*  *  *  This  marvelous  house  has  been  built  more  than 
300tiaaes  from  bur  plans;  it  ism  well  pldnnedtha.t  itaffords 
ample  room  even  for  a  large  family.  1st  floor  shown 
above;  on  2d  floor  are  4  bed  rooms  and  in  attic  2  more. 
Plenty  of  Closets.    The  whole  warmed  by  one  chimoey. 

Large  illustrations  and  full  description  oi  the  above 
as  well  as  of  39  other  houses,  ranging  i  n  cost  from  $400  up 
to  $6,500,  may  be  lound  in  "Shoppell's  Modern  Low- 
Cost  Houses,"  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  showing  also 
how  to  select  sites,  get  loans,  Ac  Sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  Stamps  taken,  or  send  $1  bill  and  we  willre- 
turn  the  chancre.  Address,  Building  Plan  Association, 
mention  this  Taper.)        24Beekinan  St.,  'Box2702,)N.  Y. 


.Newspaper 
advertising 


A  book  of  100  pages. 
The  best  book  lor  an 
advertiser  to  con- 
sult, be  he  experi- 
J  enced  or  otherwise. 
It  contains  lists  ot  newspapers  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  advertising.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation he  requires,  while  forhim  who  will 
invest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  so  by  slight  changes  easily  arrived  at  by  cor- 
respondence. 149  editions  have  been  issued. 
Sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  RO  WELL  &  CO., 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
(10  Spruce  St.  Printing  House  Sq.),  New  York. 
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SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 

OUR  OWN  MAKE,  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 


JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 


SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET, 


H_  W.  JOHNS' 

ASBESTOS 

Roofing,  Building  Felt,  Steam  Packings,  Boiler 
Coverings,  Fire-proof  Paints,  Cements,  etc. 

Samples  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  Free. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANF'G  C0.;  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 
178  Randolph  St..  Chicago.      170  H.  Fourth  St,  Philadelphia 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 


34-4S. 


WORK  SHOPS 

WITHOUT  STEAM  POWER 

BY  USING  OUTFITS  OF 

BARNE6'  PAT.  FOOT  POWER 

machinery  can  compete  with 
steam  power.  Sold  on  trial. 
Metal  and  woodworkers  send  for 
prices.  Illustr'd  catalogne  free. 
W.  F.  &.  Jno.  Barnes  Co. 

BockJord,  111. 
Address  No.  421  Ruby  St. 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT   AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St. New  York. 
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BUY  A  RIVER 


Or  what  is  better,  an  ENTERPRISE  WIND  MILL 

Furnishes  water  for  Stock,  House,  and  Lawns.  Takes  it 
from  Well  or  Spring  and  delivers  just  where,  when,  and 
in  quantity  wanted.  Is  self-acting,  costs  nothing  after 
once  erected.  Full  information  in  our  New  Book  just 
published.    One  copy  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request. 

ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  111. 
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Southern  Bivouac 


We  have  constant  calls  for  the  back  numbers  of  the  Southern  Bivouac,  which 
we  are  able  yet  to  supply.  The  June  number  has  been  republished  in  order  to  meet 
this  demand.  As  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  magazine  the  contents  for  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  are  published  below : 


CONTENTS  FOR  JUNE. 

Colored  Map  of  the  Battle-field  of  Franklin. 

Southern  Ghost  Stories.  .  .  .  George  W.  Devereux. 

White  Lilies— A  Poem,  Harrison  Robertson. 

Battle  of  Franklin  D.  W.  Sanders. 

At  West  Point  before  the  War,   .  .  J.  M.  Wright. 
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A  USEFUL  HERO. 


THIS  evening  my  seat  is  beneath  a  generous 
elm,  whose  branches  spread  far  around 
and  cast  cool  shadows  over  many  olden  graves, 
between  which  one  can  scarcely  step,  they  lie  so 
thick  together,  while  time  has  marked  them  by 
hollows  in  the  ground  instead  of  the  mounds 
we  see  in  newer  burial  places. 

This  is  the  oldest  grave-yard  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
spot  is  hallowed  by  the  dust  of 
those  hardy  pioneers  who  sleep 
here — those  brave  men  and  wo- 
men who  fearlessly  met  and  con- 
quered the  privations  and  hard- 
ships, such  as  a  new  and  unciv- 
ilized country  alone  can  produce. 

Some  of  the  headstones — coarse, 
unpolished  slabs  they  are  about 
me — bear  the  date  1800,  while 
many  of  the  older  graves  have  no 
tablet,  beyond  the  rough  limestone 
rock  which  is  common  to  the  lo- 
cality, and  which  slabs  were  placed 
in  position  long  before  the  engra- 
ver's art  was  practiced  here. 

A  few  of  these  stones  are  rough- 
ly hewn  out  in  the  shape  of  coffins, 
and  look  strangely  weird  amid  the 
dank  grass  and  weeds.  This  grave- 
yard is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  from  my  position  I  can  over- 
look a  pretty  village,  partly  in  val- 
ley and  partly  on  hill,  and  beyond  this  a  lovely 
stretch  of  green  fields,  and  darker  spots  of 
wooded  land,  while  here  and  there  ample  white 
country  homesteads  gleam  in  the  sunlight, 
making  one  of  those  attractive  landscapes  for 
which  the  bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky  is  so 
justly  celebrated. 

Looking  over  this  peaceful  scene,  it  recalls 
the  widely  contrasting  panorama  which  would 
have  greeted  the  observer  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

Then  this  entire  country  was  almost  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  inhabited  bv  various  wild 
Vol.  I.— 21. 


animals  and  roving  bands  of  Indians,  even 
more  savage  and  dangerous  to  encounter. 

A  few  rude  log  cabins  and  small  patches  of 
clearing  exhibited  the  first  and  only  traces  of 
civilization,  while  just  a  few  yards  north  of  my 
present  seat,  a  crude  fort,  built  of  heavy,  un- 


THE  OLDEST  CEMETERY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

hewn  timbers,  gave  protection  to  the  small 
band  of  courageous  adventurers  who  had  in- 
vaded this  wijderness  to  win  from  Nature's 
own  bosom  the  nourishment  she  is  ever  ready 
to  give  the  industrious  and  persevering. 

This  fort  was  most  essential  to  the  colonists, 
who  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  attacked 
and  butchered  by  the  stealthy  foe,  who  re- 
garded this  innovation  of  their  extensive  and 
prolific  hunting  grounds  with  a  disfavor  that 
certainly  possessed  the  merit  of  justice. 

In  1777 — there's  not  always  luck  in  odd 
numbers — the  Indians  became  so  aggressive 
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and  collected  in  such  formidable  bands  in  the 
vicinity,  that  the  settlers  were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  log  huts  and  take  refuge  in  the  fort, 
powerless  to  interfere  while  the  Indians 
burned  their  dwellings  and  destroyed  their 
crops  .literally  before  their  eyes. 

During  this  season  the  enemy  continued  so 
persistently  to  lurk  around  that  no  more  corn 
could  be  raised,  as  an  attempt  to  cultivate  it 
made  a  voluntary  and  sure  target  of  one's  self 
for  some  savage  marksman  hidden  in  an  adja- 
cent thicket  or  cane-brake. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  and  also  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  place  from  any  other  civilized 
point,  provisions  grew  alarmingly  scarce  with 
the  brave  little  band,  and  starvation  began  to 
assume  a  very  definite  and  threatening  shape. 
The  situation  was  certainly  not  an  enviable 
one,  thus  surrounded  by  a  vindictive  foe,  who 
only  awaited  a  fitting  opportunity  in  which  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  any  who  should  ven- 
ture beyond  the  protecting  shelter  of  the  fort, 
while  provisions  rapidly  diminished  with  each 
day  that  came,  bringing  no  chance  of  replen- 
ishment. 

Among  the  little  colony  at  the  fort  was  a 
bright,  sturdy  youth,  scarcely  seventeen  years 
of  age;  but  who  was  already  well  versed  in 
the  hardships  and  perils  incident  to  frontier 
life,  having  seen  and  known  but  little  else  from 
infancy. 

The  constant  out- door  life  and  healthful 
physical  exercise  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected had  given  him  an  exceedingly  robust 
constitution,  while  ample  practice  made  his 
aim  with  the  rifle  almost  unerring,  and  gave 
to  his  foot  the  fleetness  of  a  deer. 

Thanks  to  this  latter  accomplishment,  he 
saved  his  life  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Once,  when  quite  a  distance  from  the  fort,  he 
and  several  others  were  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  captured  and  killed  all  the  rest, 
and  gave  him  hot  pursuit  back  to  the  fort;  but 
without  avail,  as  his  fleetness  surpassed  even 
that  of  their  own  warriors,  much  to  their  sur- 
prise and  chagrin  thus  to  be  outdone  by  a 
mere  stripling. 

Tt  was  this  youth,  who  one  day  announced 
his  intention  of  quitting  the  fort  in  quest  of 
game  with  which  to  replenish  the  scanty 
larder. 

His  proposition  met  with  universal  disap- 
probation, and  decided  opposition  on  the  part 
of  his  mother,  who  regarded  such  an  adventure 
as  certain  death,  and  consequently  was  far  from 
willing  that  her  son  should  make  this  sacrifice. 


The  young  lad  was  equally  sure,  however, 
that  he  could  avoid  all  danger,  and  accomplish 
his  mission  successfully,  and  insisted  on  mak- 
ing the  attempt  at  any  rate,  strengthening  his 
argument  with  the  fact  that  if  some  effort  was 
not  made  the  entire  party  at  the  fort  might  in 
the  end  be  overcome  by  starvation,  therefore 
it  was  better  that  one  life  should  be  risked,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  than  that  all  should 
perish. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  on  which  the 
fort  stood,  was  a  splendid  spring  of  never-fail- 
ing water  that  seemed  to  bubble  from  ice  cav- 
erns, it  was  so  cold  and  sparkling;  and  this 
spring  was  connected  with  the  fort  by  a  long, 
covered  passage,  so  as  to  protect  those  who 
brought  water  to  the  fort,  and  also  to  prevent 
this  very  necessary  element  from  being  cut  off 
in  time  of  siege. 

The  surplus  water  from  the  spring  flowed 
into  a  small  creek  that  ran  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  and  wound  in  and  out  among  an  ex- 
tensive cane-brake  on  each  side,  until  it  finally 
reached  a  larger  stream  now  known  as  Salt 
River,  not  from  any  briny  quality  in  the 
water,  but  from  some  salt  springs  on  its  banks 
where  salt  was  formerly  made  by  the  early 
settlers. 

Long  before  daybreak,  while  silence  and  slum- 
ber still  hung  over  the  earth,  young  Eay  went 
down  to  the  spring,  and,  getting  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  palisade,  which  was  movable  from  the 
interior,  he  proceeded  to  wade  down  the  shallow 
creek,  using  all  necessary  precaution  to  leave 
no  trace  of  his  trail. 

The  stream  was  followed  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  he  ventured  to  plunge  into  the 
pathless,  wooded  belts,  almost  impenetrable 
with  the  rank  undergrowth  of  this  prolific 
land. 

When  at  a  sufficiently  remote  distance  from 
the  fort,  he  easily  succeeded  in  bagging  a 
quantity  of  small  game  infesting  these  wilds. 
He  hunted  from  point  to  point,  remaining 
in  each  spot  but  a  brief  time  lest  he  should  be 
discovered.  After  securing  as  much  game  as 
he  could  conveniently  carry,  he  secreted  him- 
self until  nightfall,  then  returned  to  the  fort 
by  an  equally  circuitous  route. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  he  was 
most  heartily  welcomed  by  the  little  company, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  fresh  supply  of 
food,  but  more  on  his  safe  return  ;  for  they  had 
been  distrustful  of  the  success  of  such  adven- 
ture, and  were  fearful  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences that  might  arise  from  the  effort. 
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After  this  he  frequently  made  such  excur- 
sions, and  as  he  grew  emboldened  by  repeated 
success,  even  took  with  him  an  old  horse, 
which  was  the  last  that  had  been  left  to  the 
little  colony  of  those  they  had  ridden  from 
Virginia  across  the  mountains  which  lie  be- 
tween the  two  States. 

Ray  would  ride  cautiously  along  the  beds  of 
the  different  shallow  streams,  sometimes  to  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  after 
larger  game,  which  he  woUld  place 
upon  the  back  of  his  submissive 
and  faithfu^  companion,  while  he 
led  the  way  on  foot  once  more  to 
the  fort. 

By  this  means  the  little  band 
were  kept  in  provisions  until  com- 
munication could  be  opened  with 
other  stations  and  necessary  sup- 
plies obtained. 

Some  others,  in  attempting  sim- 
ilar exploits,  met  with  violent 
deaths  at  the  hand  of  the  lurking 
savages. 

On  one  occasion,  after  several 
hours  of  unsuccessful  search,  Ray's 
perseverance  was  at  length  re- 
warded by  the  sight  of  a  graceful 
deer,  timidly  advancing  through 
the  dense  underbrush,  and  finally 
pausing  at  the  brink  of  a  beauti- 
ful spring,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  numbers  in  this  portion  of  the 
country. 

Young  Ray  crept  stealthily  forward  until  a 
more  favorable  position  was  attained,  and  rais- 
ing his  gun  with  an  accuracy  of  aim  that  rarely 
failed,  was  just  about  to  fire,  when  the  loud  and 
unexpected  report  of  a  rifle  from  another  point, 
thickly  screened  from  his  sight  by  underbrush, 
startled  and  greatly  astonished  him,  while  the 
young  deer  leaped  spasmodically  into  the  air, 
and  dropped  dead  at  the  brink  of  the  water. 

Ray  immediately  lowered  his  weapon,  and 
looking  cautiously  forth,  saw  the  clump  of 
bushes  suddenly  become  animated,  as  a  power- 
ful and  athletic  Indian  emerged  from  their 
shelter  and  approached  his  prey,  lying  bathed 
in  its  own  warm  life's  blood. 

In  an  instant  the  thought  flashed  into  Ray's 
mind  that  with  one  true  shot  he  might  yet 
possess  the  coveted  game,  and  as  the  unsuspi- 
cious savage  bent  down  over  his  game,  Ray 
once  more  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder;  but 
before  his  purpose  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, a  slight  rustling  was  heard  among  the 


bushes,  and  two  stalwart  Indians  joined  their 
companion,  while  Ray  wisely  concluded  to  turn 
his  steps  to  less  frequented  hunting-grounds. 

A  few  years  later  Ray  took  part  in  a  literal 
race  for  life,  even  more  exciting  than  the  first 
one  mentioned.  He  and  a  companion  started 
out  from  the  fort  one  morning  for  an  objective 
point  something  over  a  mile  away. 

They  were  armed  only  with  hunting-knives 
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and  axes,  and,  although  observing  the  usual 
precautions  necessary  to  those  times,  they  did 
not  anticipate  any  present  danger,  as  no  In- 
dians had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  for 
the  past  week  or  two,  and  no  hostilities  were 
threatened. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  their  destination,  the 
sudden,  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  rang  out  on  the 
quiet  morning  air,  and  Ray's  companion  sank 
down  in  death  at  his  very  side,  while  a  little 
puff  of  smoke  from  some  bushes  near  pro- 
claimed the  hidden  savage  foe. 

There  was  another  sharp  report,  and  the 
bullet  whistled  unpleasantly  near  Ray,  while 
closely  following  this  a  small  party  of  Indians 
sprang  out  from  among  the  bushes. 

Ray  gave  a  swift  glance  at  his  companion, 
and  seeing  that  he  no  longer  needed  human 
help  quickly  looked  to  his  own  safety. 

Two  of  the  Indians  endeavored  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  the  fort,  while  the  others  closely  pur- 
sued his  swift  flying  figure. 
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Kay,  knowing  that  his  axe  was  merely  an 
impediment  to  his  flight  and  useless  in  the 
present  emergency,  flung  it  aside,  and  redoub- 
led his  speed  when  he  saw  the  effort  that  was 
made  to  intercept  him. 

On  they  sped,  over  the  rough,  unbroken 
ground,  through  cane-brake  and  dense  under- 
growth that  seemed  to  reach  out  and  strive  to 
arrest  them.  Ray  heard  the  snapping  of  the 
twigs  and  branches  close  behind  him,  yet  dared 
not  glance  back,  lest  in  ■  that  brief  while  a 
moment  might  be  lost  to  him  or  gained  to 
them. 

Every  nerve  and  sinew  was  strung  to  its 
utmost  tension.  Even  the  closely -pursuing 
savages  gave  utterance  to  no  sound,  save  their 
hard  breathing,  as  they  bent  every  effort  to- 
ward overtaking  their  prey. 

One,  as  he  ran,  loosened  his  tomahawk  from 
his  belt,  and  hurled  it  with  an  aim  that  was 
shudderingly  near  its  intended  mark. 

A  small  thicket  yet  lay  between  Ray  and 
the  clearing  around  the  fort.  If  he  could  only 
manage  to  reach  this  open  space  his  chances 
for  deliverance  were  almost  certain,  as  those 
within  the  fort  must  see  him  and  open  its  gate. 
His  pursuers  also  recognized  this  fact,  and  re- 
newed their  failing  energies,  while  Ray  nerved 
himself  to  almost  superhuman  effort,  and  ran 
as  one  who  held  his  life  in  his  hands.  Surely, 
when  he  had  thus  far  escaped  his  foes,  it  was 
not  meant  that  he  should  be  overtaken  and 
slain  almost  on  the  threshold  of  delivery. 

He  plunged  into  the  thicket,  closely  followed 
by  one  of  the  braves,  who  had  distanced  the 
others,  and  was  slowly  gaining  on  his  intended 
victim. 

As  Ray  dashed  on  the  scraggy  bushes  lacer- 
ated his  sun-browned  face  and  hands.  Just  as 
he  reached  the  further  edge  of  the  thicket  a 
low-trailing,  wild  vine,  stretching  across  the 
way,  tripped  him.  He  staggered  forward,  and 
would  have  fallen  had  he  not  seized  a  friendly 
sapling  and  so  retained  his  footing. 

Brief  though  the  pause  was,  it  enabled  his 
pursuer  to  shorten  the  slight  distance  between 
them,  and  as  Ray  sprang  forward  he  knew  that 
a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  almost  felt  that  the 
next  moment  the  fatal  stone  hatchet  would  be 
buried  in  his  brain. 


Doubtless  such  would  have  been  the  tragic 
sequel,  had  not  the  same  vine  caught  the  moc- 
casin of  his  pursuer  and  thrown  him  heavily 
to  earth  almost  on  the  heels  of  Ray,  who  heard 
the  dull  thud  as  his  enemy  struck  the  ground, 
and  without  looking  back  thankfully  divined 
its  cause. 

With  a  glad  shout  he  sprang  into  the  clear- 
ing and  ran  toward  the  barricaded  gate  of  the 
fort. 

The  inmates  saw  him,  and  started  to  open 
the  gate;  then  seeing  the  Indians  in  close  pur- 
suit, and  not  knowing  their  number,  they 
feared  to  do  so,  and  called  to  Ray  to  throw 
himself  on  the  ground  behind  a  small  stump 
near  the  palisade,  while  they  opened  fire  on 
the  dusky  forms  flitting  among  the  bushes,  but 
not  daring  to  come  out  into  the  cleared  space. 
They  meant  yet  to  have  their  victim,  if  possi- 
ble, and  from  their  ambuscade  fired  now  and 
then  at  Ray's  prostrate  form,  sometimes  hitting 
the  stump,  and  sometimes  plowing  up  the 
ground  around  him. 

At  length,  weary  of  being  an  unwilling  tar- 
get and  seeing  no  prospects  of  a  speedy  deliv- 
erance, he  called  out  to  those  within  the  fort  to 
dig  under  the  wall  and  rescue  him  from  his 
dangerous  and  peculiar  situation.  The  sug- 
gestion was  seized  upon  with  alacrity  and 
actually  carried  out,  much  to  the  relief  of  Ray 
and  those  within  the  fort. 

Many  of  Ray's  adventures  were  quite  as 
thrilling  as  any  of  the  possible  ones  narrated 
in  yellow-back  fiction,  and  which  they  oft- 
times  resembled  in  their  intensity  of  action, 
while,  with  that  unaccountable  preservation  by 
which  some  lives  seem  shielded  in  the  most 
perilous  of  adventures,  he  escaped  unharmed 
time  after  time  from  the  great  and  imminent 
dangers  that  beset  him,  living  to  an  advanced 
and  honored  old  age,  and  beholding  the  fruits 
of  his  perseverance  and  undaunted  energy,  in 
connection  with  those  of  his  compeers,  mature 
and  ripen  into  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
new  world. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  eventful  life,  when 
manhood  was  fully  attained,  he  become  more 
widely  known  as  General  James  Ray,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  intrepid  pioneers  in  the 
annals  of  Kentucky  history. 

Henry  Cleveland  Wood. 
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AFTER  the  repulses  of  the  Federals  in  Flor- 
ida in  the  spring  of  1864,  Company  A, 
Eighteenth  Battalion,  S.  C.  V.,  of  which  the 
writer  was  a  memher,  was  ordered  to  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  and  stationed  on  the  point 
of  land  between  the  Ashepoo  and  Couibahee 
rivers.  Here  our  duty  consisted  of  almost  per- 
petual picket  down  on  the  point  and  along- 
some  exposed  positions  on  the  two  rivers.  This 
department  had  been  drained  of  men  to  rein- 
force the  Virginia  army,  and  the  few  that  had 
to  be  kept  here  were  all  the  time  upon  constant 
duty.  So  necessarily  scattered  were  men,  that 
it  was  most  difficult  for  a  respectable  force  to 
be  concentrated  at  any  one  point  without  leav- 
ing some  others  critically  exposed.  So  fully 
did  our  men  realize  this  fact  that  it  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  surprise  that  the  Federals  did 
not  push  forward  heavy  forces  simultaneously 
from  Port  Royal  and  James  Island  and  at- 
tempt to  take  Charleston  from  the  rear.  Sud- 
den movements  of  this  kind,  made  with  forces 
of  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men  each, 
could  not  probably  have  been  defeated.  As  it 
was,  there  was  but  little  offensive  demonstra- 
tion until  the  end  of  the  fall,  after  Sherman 
had  burned  Atlanta  and  commenced  his  march 
to  Savannah.  While  this  particular  portion  of 
the  coast  had  not  yet  actually  been  raided  by 
the  enemy,  most  of  the  rice  plantations  were 
deserted;  but  a  few  were  still  being  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  effluvia  from  these  low 
lands  and  swamps  made  this  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  we  had 
not  been  here  many  weeks  before  malaria  be- 
gan to  show  its  baneful  influence.  Quinine,  as 
a  regular  tonic,  was  placed  by  its  price  of  sixty 
dollars  per  ounce  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of 
the  men;  as  the  pay  of  a  private  artilleryman 
was  only  thirteen  dollars  per  month,  all  of  it 
would  have  been  required  to  secure  him  a  tonic 
of  only  three  grains  per  day.  The  result  was 
that,  out  of  seventy  men  on  the  company  roll, 
all  except  two  frequently  had  attacks  of  fever, 
and  of  these  several  died.  At  one  time  there 
were  only  thirty  men  fit  for  duty.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  duties  that  the  well 
men  had  to  perform  were  most  arduous  and  in- 
cessant. 

The  men  were  badly  clothed,  and  a  few  of 
them  had  no  shoes,  and  had  to  go  about  bare- 
footed, with  their  feet  often  sore  and  bruised. 
The  supplies  of  the  Confederate  Government 


were  at  a  low  ebb  at  this  time.  The  main  ef- 
forts seemed  to  be  directed  toward  the  support 
of  the  Virginia  army,  while  the  men  on  the 
coast  were  expected  to  get  along  on  the  least 
possible  allowances  of  clothing  and  food.  If 
this  was  really  the  case,  it  may  have  been  the 
more  prudent  management;  but  we  could  not 
take  this  view  of  it  at  that  time,  and  felt  our 
privations  seriously.  During  the  summer  of 
1864,  our  rations  consisted,  for  most  of  the 
time,  of  only  one  pint  of  corn-meal  and  a  gill 
of  sorghum  syrup  daily,  and  half  a  plug  of 
chewing  tobacco  every  Saturday.  This  tobacco 
was  exchanged,  by  many  of  the  men,  with  the 
negroes  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  For 
a  period  of  over  two  months  the  men  on  picket 
duty  at  Mr.  Burnett's  plantation  and  Comba- 
hee  Point,  did  not  receive  any  meat  whatever 
from  the  Government,  but  had  only  what  fish 
they  could  catch,  an  alligator  that  would  be 
occasionally  shot  in  the  rice-fields  or  swamps, 
or,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  fresh  beef  when  a  calf 
could  be  secretly  shot  in  the  woods. 

Army  life  on  the  Carolina  coast  at  this  time 
carried  with  it  more  hardships  and  privations 
than  has  been  usually  supposed.  While  there 
was  but  little  actual  fighting  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  except  immediately  around 
Charleston,  the  guard  and  picket  duties  were 
excessive  and  the  privations  very  great.  And, 
as  all  old  soldiers  know,  mere  fighting  is  the 
least  objectionable  and  least  trying  of  a  sol- 
dier's duties.  Occasionally,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war,  commands  in  Virginia  would 
be  relieved,  as  it  was  termed,  and  sent  down  to 
do  duty  on  the  coast.  And  we  have  often 
heard  these  men  yearn  to  get  back,  as  they 
always  said  that  here  the  privations  were 
greater  and  the  duties  more  irksome  than 
those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
Virginia.  Poor  and  scanty  food,  an  unhealthy 
climate,  and  incessant  picket  duty  soon  gave 
them  enough  of  coast  service. 

Late  in  the  fall,  just  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta, 
it  became  evident  that  the  Federals  intended 
some  movement,  from  their  base  at  Port 
Royal,  against  the  line  of  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railway.  This  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Sherman,  so 
as  to  compel  the  concentration  of  all  the  avail- 
able Confederate  troops  to  protect  this  southern 
line  of  communication  with  Charleston.  In  con- 
sequence all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared,  the 
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writer's  own  company  among  them,  were  con- 
centrated in  the  neighborhood  of  Grahamville 
and  Coosawhatchie ;  and  to  these  Confederate 
troops  were  added  a  brigade  of  Georgia  re- 
serves, and  the  battalion  of  South  Carolina 
Citadel  Cadets.  On  the  30th  November,  the 
Federals,  about  four  thousand  in  number,  under 
Generals  Hatch  and  Potter,  advanced  against 
our  forces,  that  comprised,  all  told,  about  two 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Gustavus  Smith.  The  center  of  our  line  and 
our  artillery  were  behind  some  very  inferior 
earthworks  thrown  up  across  Honey  Hill;  the 
the  right,  consisting  only  of  infantry,  extended 
unprotected  into  a  pine  land,  while  the  left, 
also  of  infantry  and  also  unprotected,  reached 
to  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  The  enemy,  being 
compelled  to  turn  a  sharp  angle  in  the  road, 
came  suddenly  in  front  of  our  breastworks  be- 
fore they  apparently  were  aware  of  our  proxim- 
ity. Our  artillery  instantly  cracked  their  shells 
directly  among  them,  which  threw  their  column 
into  some  confusion.  They  soon  recovered  them- 
selves, and  spread  out  into  a  line  of  battle  facing 
our  own,  as  usual,  putting  the  four  regiments  of 
negro  troops  in  the  front.  They  then  charged 
at  our  entire  line,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  Again  and  again  the  assault  was  renewed, 
but  each  time  without  making  our  men  flinch. 
They  made  several  attempts  to  break  through 
our  left,  and  also  to  turn  our  flank  by  getting 
through  the  swamp,  but  were  driven  back 
under  a  withering  fire  both  from  the  artillery 
and  infantry.  Finally  they  gave  up  the  fight 
and  retired  the  way  they  came,  having  suffered 
a  loss  of  about  five  hundred  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  with  none  cap- 
tured, as  we  had  held  our  entire  line. 

A  few  days  afterward  they  renewed  their 
advance  more  methodically  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Coosawhatchie,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing some  lines  of  intrenchments  and 
batteries  of  artillery  within  long  range  of  the 
railway;  and  from  these  latter  they  fired  at 
every  passing  train.  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th  December  the  Federals  threw  forward  a 
strong  force  of  skirmishers,  who  kept  our  men 
more  or  less  actively  engaged  until  the  after- 
noon, when  the  main  force  advanced  and  the 
engagement  became  general.  Their  principal 
effort  seemed  to  be  to  capture  the  trestle  across 
Tulifinny  cut,  toward  the  right  of  our  line, 
and  here  the  severest  fighting  occurred.  Dur- 
ing two  hours  the  enemy  again  and  again  as- 
saulted our  line,  and  were  assaulted  in  turn  by 


our  men,  who  charged  out  of  their  breastworks 
at  them.  But  they  never  could  get  a  foot- 
hold; and  finally,  toward  dark,  retired  to  their 
intrenchments.  The  Federals  were  commanded 
by  General  Hatch,  and  had  about  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men;  and  the  Confederates 
were  commanded  by  General  L.  H.  Gartrell, 
and  numbered  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
The  enemy  lost  seven  hundred  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  and  the  Confederates 
eighty.  In  this  action  the  right  of  our  line 
was  held  by  the  battalion  of  South  Carolina 
Citadel  Cadets,  all  young  lads,  who  acted  in  a 
manner  becoming  veteran  soldiers.  In  both 
of  these  engagements  the  Federals  lost  about 
ten  men  to  every  one  of  ours ;  and  this  propor- 
tionate excess  can  be  accounted  for  only  from 
the  fact  that  our  men  were  partially  pro- 
tected by  breastworks,  and  were  the  assaulted, 
and  never  driven  from  their  positions. 

As  the  enemy  had  been  checked  in  their  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail- 
way, and  were  observed  to  be  massing  troops 
on  James  Island,  some  of  our  troops,  includ- 
ing the  writer's  company,  were  ordered  to  this 
island,  where  we  arrived  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1865.  My  company  was  reported  to  our 
proper  battalion  commander,  Major  Edward 
Manigault,  our  pieces  of  artillery  taken  from 
us,  and  we  were  armed  with  old-fashioned,  in- 
effective Austrian  rifles.  We  were  now  re- 
joined to  the  rest  of  our  proper  battalion,  from 
which  we  had  been  detached  for  over  a  year. 
Major  Manigault  wTas  one  of  the  ablest  officers 
of  his  rank  in  this  department,  and  by  his 
strict  enforcement  of  discipline,  particular  at- 
tention to  the  minutest  details  of  duty,  and 
calm,  personal  courage  had  won  the  confidence 
of  all  the  men  under  him.  Our  company  was 
at  once  put  forward  on  the  outpost  line,  where 
we  did  incessant  picket  duty  for  about  six 
weeks.  Our  camp  was  about  half  a  mile  in  rear 
of  the  picket  line,  and  at  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  February  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  enemy  were  moving  in  front  of  the 
lines,  and  evidently  intended  an  attack.  Those 
men  not  on  duty  at  the  time  were  instantly 
hurried  forward.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached 
the  lines,  and  as  we  appeared  in  sight  were  met 
by  a  rapid  shelling  from  some  batteries  in 
front  and  gun-boats  in  the  Stone  River.  Our 
entire  force  consisted  only  of  a  portion  of  the 
Eighteenth  Battalion,  and  a  detachment  from 
the  Second  Artillery,  S.  C.  V.,  all  numbering 
ninety  men  and  seven  officers.  The  Federals 
shelled  our  line  until  about  10  o'clock,  a.  m., 
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when  a  regiment  of  skirmishers  advanced  from 
the  woods  on  to  the  open  marshy  space  in 
front.  They  approached,  skirmishing  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  our  men,  but  were  met 
by  a  rapid  fire,  and  soon  retired,  carrying  off 
their  few  disabled.  Our  men,  protected  by 
slight  breastworks,  had  sustained  only  a  few 
casualties  thus  far. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  could 
see  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
serious  assault,  as  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
being  massed  in  our  front.  The  attacking 
force  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  number 
about  two  thousand  men;  and  just  after  the 
war  a  Federal  officer,  who  was  one  of  this 
force,  informed  the  writer  that  they  had  two 
white  and  two  negro  regiments,  confirming 
our  previous  estimate  of  their  number.  As 
usual  the  negroes  were  in  front,  and  forced  to 
the  attack  by  the  whites  behind.  They  came 
forward  steadily  at  a  run,  and  here  and  there 
along  their  line  we  could  see  a  man  drop,  as  he 
stopped  one  of  our  bullets.  When  the  average 
of  their  line  had  got  within  about  twenty 
paces  of  ours,  and  a  few  of  their  foremost  men 
had  actually  reached  our  breastworks,  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  could  not  hold  our  posi- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  not  one  of  our  men  had 
flinched;  and  some  had  fixed  their  bayonets 
and  braced  themselves  for  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  when  Major  Manigault  gave  the  or- 
der to  fall  back.  The  men  at  once  jumped 
from  behind  the  breastworks  and  retreated, 
loading,  turning  and  firing  as  they  did  so. 
The  Federals  instantly  poured  in  a  volley  of 
musketry,  causing  many  casualties.  They  pur- 
sued us  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 


when,  to  our  surprise,  they  suddenly  halted, 
fearing  an  ambush,  as  was  afterward  learned. 
They  did  not  believe  that  such  a  small  force 
as  ours  had  proved  to  be  would  have  held  out 
so  stubbornly  against  over  twenty  times  their 
number,  if  they  had  not  strong  support  near  at 
hand.  But  the  fact  was,  we  had  no  support  at 
all,  and  the  Federals  could  have  pursued  us 
safely  for  a  mile  or  more. 

The  Federals  held  the  ground  from  which 
our  men  had  been  driven  until  dark,  when 
they  retired  to  the  protection  of  their  batteries 
and  gun-boats.  As  it  happened  to  be  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  when  objects  could  be  ob- 
served at  a  good  distance,  we  closely  followed 
them  up  and  reoccupied  our  lines  within  an 
hour  after  they  had  been  evacuated.  The  next 
morning  we  picked  up  our  dead.  Of  the  nine- 
ty-seven men  present  in  this  action  we  lost 
thirty- nine,  killed,  wounded,  and  captured; 
and  the  same  Federal  officer,  previously  men- 
tioned, told  the  writer  afterward  that  the  Fed- 
erals had  lost  ninety  men,  killed  and  wounded 
— as  many  men  as  we  had  rifles.  The  assault 
was  well  led  by  General  Schimmelpfennig, 
who,  only  a  week  later,  was  in  command  of 
the  evacuated  city  of  Charleston. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week  that  we  remained 
on  James  Island  we  had  really  no  local  habita- 
tion that  could  be  called  a  camp.  Marched 
around,  on  constant  guard,  from  one  exposed 
point  to  another,  we  were  thankful  whenever 
the  commissary  could  find  us  to  bring  some- 
thing to  eat  occasionally.  On  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  this  coast  service  came  to  an  end, 
and  our  course  was  directed  toward  North  Car- 
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PERSONS  who  resided  in  Charleston  be- 
tween the  year  1846  and  the  beginning 
of  the  great  civil  conflict,  can  not  fail  to  recall 
the  large  book-store,  with  its  ample  entrance 
and  handsome  plate -glass  windows,  which 
stood  upon  the  right-hand  side  of  King  Street, 
as  one  passed  downward,  not  far  from  Went- 
forth  Street  toward  the  north,  and  Hazell  to- 
ward the  south. 

Above  the  main  door  appeared  in  prominent 
gilt  letters  the  name  of  John  Russell.  For 


CHARLESTON. 

PAPER. 

more  than  fifteen  years  this  enterprising  dealer 
in  scientific  and  literary  works — foreign  and 
American — was  justly  considered,  in  his  way,, 
one  of  the  "institutions"  of  Charleston. 

Educated  in  the  book-trade,  he  had  mastered, 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  its  requisitions 
and  technicalities;  he  had  risen  from  grade 
to  grade  in  the  service,  and  having  finally  ac- 
quired the  needful  capital,  resolved  to  open  an 
establishment  of  his  own.  This  he  did,  and 
his  "  literary  emporium,"  as  he  proudly  called 
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it,  became  in  time  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
savants,  the  professionals,  and  the  literati  of 
the  city. 

Many  of  the  fashionable  people  also — the 
young  beaux  and  belles  particularly — used  to 
meet  there,  and  a  good  deal  of  love-making,  a 
la  mode,  was  carried  on,  I  fancy,  in  the  quieter 
corners  or  under  the  convenient  display  of  a 
mutual  enthusiasm  over  new  books  and  period- 
ical engravings. 

Entering  the  store  upon  a  pleasant  autumn 
or  winter  afternoon,  we  would  certainly  find  it 
crowded.  It  might  have  soothed  for  a  moment 
the  misanthropy  of  a  Timon,  or  even  lightened 
the  savage  malignity  of  "  Obadiah  bind-their- 
kings-in-chains,  and  their  Nobles-in-links-of- 
iron"  (could  that  amiable  sergeant  of  Ireton's 
regiment  have  been  resuscitated),  to  have  heard 
the  animated  chatter  of  the  pretty  maidens,  or 
seen  the  sly  flashes  under  dark  lids  launched 
here  and  there  at  bewildered  but  ecstatic  ad- 
mirers ! 

Apart  from  the  dem.oiselles  could  be  often 
observed,  conversing  perhaps  with  the  propri- 
etor himself,  some  matron  of  local  celebrity 
for  wit  and  culture,  or  even  some  literary  lady, 
whose  cleverness  had  been  embodied  in  book- 
form,  and  had  won  for  her  a  more  than  local 
recognition.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  lively  woman, 
"fair,"  and  probably  "forty,"  who,  with  an  air 
of  marked  espieglerie,  is  at  this  moment  disput- 
ing some  proposition  of  Mr.  Russell's,  and 
laughing  in  a  satirical,  yet  by  no  means  inhar- 
monious fashion.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  lawyer,  James  Louis  Petigru, 
famous  not  merely  for  his  legal  attainments, 
but  as  being  the  most  uncompromising  Unionist 
in  South  Carolina. 

Her  fame  as  a  society  wit  is  high.  She  is 
likewise  the  author  of  a  volume  of  sprightly 
sketches,  entitled,  "  Busy  Moments  of  an  Idle 
"Woman." 

But  if  you  wish,  reader,  to  see  the  "sanc- 
tum" of  Russell's — the  place  set  apart  for  the 
casual  assembling,  at  a  later  hour,  of  doctors 
of  divinity,  medicine,  and  law,  of  college  pro- 
fessors, authors,  and  students,  who  may  not 
yet  have  won  their  intellectual  spurs — permit 
me  to  lead  you  past  the  counters  and  heavily- 
laden  shelves  to  a  rear  section  of  the  establish- 
ment, well  provided  with  chairs  and  sofas, 
grouped,  in  cool  weather,  around  a  large,  com- 
fortable stove. 

It,  is  an  evening,  let  us  suppose,  very  late  in 
October,  hut  early  in  the  'Fifties,  and  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  gas-light  above,  is  added 


the  genial  glow  of  the  moderate  coke-fire  be- 
low. As  yet,  we  are  alone  in  the  "  sanctum," 
but  soon  the  front  store  is  cleared  of  pur- 
chasers and  gossips,  and  a  different  order  of 
visitors  begins  to  appear. 

Let  us  note  them  needfully. 

Here  approach,  arm-in-arm,  a  couple  of  eld- 
erly gentlemen,  one  of  a  little  more  than  me- 
dium height,  with  a  jovial,  rubicund  face,  dis- 
tinguished by  an  expression  of  quizzical  humor, 
an  odd  falsetto  voice,  and  a  rolling  gait  like  a 
sailor's.  He  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
acute  advocate  and  popular  social  companion, 
full  of  bonhomie  and  after-dinner  mots,  James 
L.  Petigru,  whose  name  was  mentioned  a  few 
sentences  back. 

His  associate,  tall,  dignified,  haughty,  with 
bold,  prominent  features,  the  express  image  of 
ultimus  Romanorum,  is  the  Honorable  Alfred 
Huger,  once  the  valued  intimate  of  such  men 
as  Colonel  William  "Washington,  Hugh  S.  Le- 
gare,  and  that  Magnus  Apollo  of  poetical  elo- 
cution, William  C.  Preston. 

They  have  come  to  procure  a  volume  of 
Sydney  Smith's  11  Life,"  and  to  settle  upon  his 
own  authority  the  precise  terms  of  one  of  his 
inimitable  witticisms! 

The  glee  with  which  Petigru  finds  the  pas- 
sage, points  it  out,  and  reads  it  aloud  for  his 
comrade's  benefit,  in  support  evidently  of  a 
previous  opinion  he  himself  had  advanced,  is 
wonderfully  exhilarating. 

And  now  groups  of  other  persons  saunter  in. 

This  large-bodied,  beetle-browed  old  man, 
with  the  broad  Scotch  accent,  is  the  Honorable 
Mitchell  King,  equally  noted  as  an  able  scholar 
and  sound  lawyer;  and  just  behind  him  come 
(earnestly  conversing)  two  physicians,  who  are 
assuredly,  in  every  conceivable  matter  of  per- 
sonal appearance,  moral  temperament,  men- 
tal idiosyncracy,  and  traits  of  manner,  the 
antipodes  of  each  other! 

One — a  great  specialist — is  of  reserved  and 
downcast  look,  as  abrupt,  sometimes,  in  speech 
as  Abernethy,  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken 
for  his  model,  and  possessed  of  a  voice  hoarse 
and  guttural  as  an  Indian's.  The  other,  frail, 
and  almost  attenuated  in  frame,  his  shoul- 
ders slightly  bent,  and  his  head  too  large  for 
the  slender  figure  supporting  it,  is  a  true  chev- 
alier in  his  unaffected  grace  and  aifability,  and 
not  only  deeply  read  in  his  profession,  but  one 
among  the  most  brilliant  general  scholars  and 
artistic  writers  of  his  day.  He  is  Samuel  Henry 
Dickson,  author  of  the  subtly  suggestive  work 
upon  "  Life,  Sleep,  and  Death,"  with  innumer- 
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able  briefer,  but  equally  able  essays  on  topics 
scientific,  literary,  philosophical,  and  social .* 

Who  is  this  portly  ecclesiastic,  in  the  garb 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  peering  benevo- 
lently through  his  spectacles,  and  offering  his 
enameled  snuff-box  (the  gift  of  an  illustrious 
Cardinal)  in  an  absent,  mechanical  way,  to  all 
with  whom  he  may  converse? 

The  Rev.  Father  Lynch,  subsequently  Bishop 
Lynch,  who  is  said  to  know  the  Greek  scholiasts 
by  heart,  and  who,  were  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  could  make 
himself  intelligible  to  them,  regarding  dogma 
and  doctrine,  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  if  not  in 
Sanskrit! 

Another  divine,  of  quite  a  different  sect, 
passes  his  Roman  Catholic  Reverence,  saluting 
him  with  a  courteous  bow.  Here  is  a  man 
worth  studying.  In  physical  appearance  he 
seems  the  beau  ideal  of  a  student,  somewhat 
spare  and  fragile  of  limb,  his  chest  bowed 
slightly  inward  as  if  curved  by  long  leaning 
over  a  desk,  his  eyes  keen,  vivid,  and  yet  with 
an  indefinably  abstract  expression,  an  intro- 
spective .and  soul-defining  glance,  profoundly 
searching  and  dissatisfied !  "In  the  world,  but 
not  of  it,"  is  the  impression  he  gives  to  all  ob- 
servers. An  ethereal,  yet  passionate  spirit,  a 
heart  that  beats  against  the  bars  of  circum- 
stance and  mortal  environment,  and  ere  long 
will  beat  itself  to  death;  faithful,  but,  ah! 
too  aspiring  to  be  at  peace  in  a  sphere  so  mean 
and  sordid  as  ours — the  author  of  "Philoso- 
phic Theology" — a  man  of  air  and  fire,  James 
W.  Miles.  Evidently  he  has  come  here  only 
to  meet  an  acquaintance,  the  young  German 
Professor  yonder.  See,  they  are  going  out 
together  already.  Doubtless  they  will  be 
studying  Kant  or  Fichte  in  company  at  the 
Professor's  lodgings  until  cock-crow  to-morrow 
morning. 

Next,  look  at  this  party  of  young  men  who 

*J.  Dickson  Bruns,  equally  well  known  as  a  physi- 
cian and  litterateur,  was  the  namesake  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Dickson.  He  removed  from  Charleston 
just  after  the  civil  war,  while  still  a  young  man,  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  acquired,  or  rather  had  con- 
firmed a  remarkable  and  deserved  reputation  for  great 
brilliancy  and  versatility  of  talent.  A  successful  op- 
tician and  general  practitioner,  he  possessed  high 
scholastic  attainments  and  literary  force,  combined 
with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  of  diction  and  argumen- 
tative power,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient oi  public  speakers.  His  address  to  "  The  White 
League,"  during  the  terrible  times  of  "  Reconstruc- 
tion" in  Louisiana,  is  a  wonderful  combination  of 
trenchant  logic  and  passionate  invective  !  Dr.  Bruns 
died  in  1883,  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood,  usefulness, 
and  fame. 


approach,  arguing  a  little  noisily,  three  Charles- 
tonians  just  returned  from  Gottingen,  and  all 
of  them  with  unusual  honors. 

The  dark-eyed,  handsome  young  fellow  with 
the  long,  flowing  beard  is  Basil  Gildersleeve, 
almost  an  "admirable  Crichton,"  even  at  his 
early  age,  in  the  versatility  of  his  classical  at- 
tainments.*' That  short,  stout,  sanguine-com- 
plexioned  comrade  on  his  left,  is  likewise  a 
singularly  gifted  and  learned  youth,  prepared 
to  uphold  the  ancestral  genius  and  scholarship 
of  his  house;  for  he  is  the  grandson  and  name- 
sake of  the  distinguished  historian,  David 
Ramsay,  while  his  mother  was  a  Laurens. 

The  vigorous,  fine-looking  man  slightly  in 
the  rear,  with  a  certain  lion -like  poise  of  his 
noble  head,  is  Samuel  Lord,  and  his  German 

-Few  classical  scholars  in  the  United  States  can 
now  be  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  Gildersleeve.  For 
years  he  filled  with  distinction  the  Chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  fine  old  University  of  Virginia,  and 
at  present  he  is  Professor  of  Greek  in  "  Johns  Hopkins 
University,"  Baltimore. 

During  the  last  two  decades  he  has  edited  numer- 
ous editions  of  the  classics,  Latin  and  Greek,  made 
invaluable  by  original  commentaries.  His  latest  per- 
formance is  an  edition  of  "  Tlie  Olympian  and  Pythian 
Odes  of  Pindar,"  issued  by  the  Harpers,  with  an  in- 
troductory essay,  notes,  and  indexes. 

David  Ramsay  I  knew  intimately  from  his  boyhood. 
He  was  a  singularly  precocious  lad,  with  many  eccen- 
tricities of  temperament  and  character. 

When  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  his  school-mas- 
ter (an  English  scholar  and  graduate  of  Cambridge) 
declared  that  he  rivaled  De  Quincey  in  the  latter's 
early  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  secession  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  subsequent  war  were  fatal  to  Ram- 
say, as  to  so  many  other  aspiring  and  gifted  young 
men.  Though  a  pronounced  Unionist,  he  joined  the 
Confederate  forces  and  held  the  rank  of  major  at  the 
battle  of  "Fort  Wagner,"  where  he  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

Long  before  any  war  between  the  States  was 
dreamed  of,  I  and  others  have  heard  Ramsay  say, 
with  a  gloomy  confidence,  in  almost  the  precise 
words  of  the  great  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  "I  know,  and  know  not  how  I  know, 
that  I  shall  never  die  in  my  bed  /" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  we  would  laughingly  ask. 

"I  mean,"  he  replied,  "that  my  grandfather  (the 
historian)  was  shot  down  tipon  the  door-step  of  his 
own  house  by  a  maniac,  a  person  whom  he  had  never 
injured  ;  that  my  uncle  was  shot  in  a  duel,  and  that 
my  body  is  a  '  billet '  waiting  for  its  destined  '  bullet  /'  " 

The  presentiment  was  verified  in  the  main,  al- 
though he  lingered  for  a  week  after  receiving  his 
wound,  and  died  in  bed  after  all. 

As  for  Samuel  Lord,  the  third  of  the  young  gradu- 
ates of  Gottingen,  mentioned,  "  If  you  inquire  of  any 
competent  Charlestonian,  you  will  find  that  phrenol- 
ogy in  his  case  was  not  deceptive  ;  that  he  stands  to- 
day in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  able  lawyers  of  his 
native  city. 
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laurels,  unless  those  phrenological  develop- 
ments are  suddenly  and  miraculously  crushed, 
are  sure  to  be  surmounted  by  yet  greener  lau- 
rels here. 

The  "sanctum"  becomes  half  filled,  and  the 
groups  divide;  some  standing  up  to  discuss 
more  rhetorically,  perhaps,  a  new  book  or 
magazine ;  the  remainder  seated  cosily  near 
the  fire. 

At  this  moment  Russell  approaches,  accom- 
panied by  an  exceedingly  tall,  commanding- 
looking,  and  handsome  man  of  about  twenty- 
six  or  seven,  who  desires  to  purchase  an  edition 
of  "Junius."  If  any  one  present  possesses  the 
Highland  "  second  sight,"  he  must  see,  drawn 
already  breast-high  about  that  doomed  form 
the  pale,  ghastly  winding  sheet.  A  few  months 
hence  he  is  destined  to  fall  in  a  duel.* 

And  now  Mr.  Russell,  "day  labor  done," 
joins  his  guests.  One  of  them  hails  him  famil- 
iarly as  "  Lord  John !"  How  he  chanced  to  win 
that  sobriquet  it  may  amuse  you  to  learn. 

While  traveling  in  Europe  it  seems  that  he 
found  himself,  naturally  enough,  on  one  occa- 
sion upon  the  packet-boat  plying  between 
Calais  and  Dover.  By  some  strange  error  he 
was  mistaken  by  the  captain  and  passengers 
for  Lord  John  Russell,  the  English  Premier! 
Of  course  he  humored  the  mistake — is  was  so 
excellent  a  joke. 

And  he  continues  to  humor  it.  In  fact,  it 
delights  him  to  have  the  subject  referred  to. 
He  will  coquet  with  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
minutely  enter  into  details,  being  careful  to 
leave  the-  impression  that,  after  all,  there  was 
really  nothing  so  wonderful  in  a  person  of  his 
appearance,  mien,  manners,  and  passibly  im- 
pressive tout  ensemble,  being  mistaken  for  the 
biographer  of  Tom  Moore,  and  the  illustrious 
ruler,  for  years,  of  British  governmental  pol- 
icy! 

Well,  an  innocent  vanity  enough ;  a  source 
of  immense  satisfaction  to  him,  and  of  guileless 
amusement  to  his  friends. 

But  do  not  let  me  give  you  a  false  idea  of 
"Lord  John." 

Despite  some  palpable  weaknesses,  he  is  a  man 

-The  reference  here  is  to  William  R.  Tabor,  for  some 
yean  the  brilliant  young  editor  of  "The  Charleston 
Mercury."  In  1856,  unfortunately  he  published  a 
series  of  editorials  reflecting  upon  the  political  course 
of  a  prominent  Charleston  politician.  These  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  which  terminated  in  an  appeal 
to  the  "Code."  The  hostile  meeting  took  place  in 
September  0850),  and  at  the  third  fire  Tabor  was 
killed.  No  duel,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  fought  in 
■South  Carolina  created  so  wide-spread  an  excitement. 


of  quick,  bright  mind,  of  much  native  shrewd- 
ness, and  acquired  information;  a  clever,  and 
occasionally  even  an  instructive  talker.  More- 
over, he  has  a  kind  heart,  and  in  business  af- 
fairs is  generous  to  a  fault. 

A  few  of  the  scholars  and  cultivated  gentle- 
men of  Charleston  conceived  the  notion,  in  the 
year  1856,  of  establishing  a  monthly  literary 
magazine  in  that  city.  It  was  designed  to  be 
a  representative  organ,  not  merely  of  local,  but 
of  Southern  intellect,  taste,  and  opinions. 

"Lord  John"  was  consulted,  and  after  much 
natural  hesitation  agreed,  with  a  reckless  gal- 
lantry I  have  always  admired,  to  undertake 
the  publication  and  entire  business  manage- 
ment of  the  work,  and  to  "foot  all  bills"  not 
covered  by  an  exceedingly  limited  subscription 
list,  until  the  time  when  "  Maga,"  having  drop- 
ped her  "  swaddling  clothes,"  should  come  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  dignity  and  strength  of 
self-supporting  maturity. 

It  had  been  previously  settled  that  this 
monthly  should  be  called  Russell's  Magazine. 
Its  editorship  they  offered  to  me,  and  I  can  not 
help  looking  back  with  a  whimsical,  posthu- 
mous consternation  at  the  unconscious  audacity 
with  which,  utterly  inexperienced  as  I  then 
was,  I  coolly  and  cheerfully  accepted  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  exacting,  and  thankless  posi- 
tions imaginable. 

On  the  first  day  of  April — ominous  date — 
1857,  the  initial  number  of  Russell's  appeared. 
I  am  not  about  to  give  its  history,  or  to  say 
more  than  this:  It  lived  for  two  years;  and  if, 
during  that  period,  much  that  was  feeble,  un- 
satisfactory, and  inartistic  burdened  its  pages, 
you  will,  nevertheless,  find  among  its  contribu- 
tors the  names  of  some  famous  authors,  North- 
ern no  less  than  Southern ! 

Of  the  Northern  writers  I  remember  De 
Forest,  who  sent  me  an  inimitable  sketch, 
brimming  over  with  fun, entitled,  "The  Smart- 
ville  Ram  Speculation;"  and  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  whose  "  Herod  Agrippa  and  the 
Owl "  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  of  his 
blank-verse  poems. 

But  to  its  editor  the  memory  of  RusselVs  is 
chiefly  dear,  because  through  the  needs  of  the 
periodical  I  became  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man, scholar,  and  author,  one  of  those  rare, 
exceptional  men,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that, 
if  their  ambition  only  equaled  their  intellect- 
ual gifts,  they  would  soar  above  scores  of  th^ir 
contemporaries  whom  the  world  deems  (ah! 
impossible  and  preposterous  phrase)  immortal! 

A  month  or  two  before  "Maga"  was  fairly 
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launched,  I  was  discussing  with  "  Lord  John  " 
the  style  of  our  "leader." 

"  The  first  article  of  the  first  number,"  said  I, 
"  should  treat  of  some  subject  of  present  and 
vital  interest,  and  be  written,  moreover,  by  a 
master-hand." 

"True,"  he  asserted;  "but  how  are  we  to 
manage  it?" 

At  that  moment — don't  tell  me,  reader,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  luck — an  elderly  gentleman 
entered  the  store,  tall,  gray-headed,  erect  as  a 
dart,  the  chief  expression  of  whose  face  was  a 
placid  benevolence,  a  tranquil,  tolerant,  good 
nature. 

"The  very  person  to  help  us!"  exclaimed 
"  Lord  John." 

"  Who  is  he?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  Grayson,  the  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Grayson," 
he  replied ;  "  allow  me  to  introduce  you." 
.  Of  Mr.  Grayson's  reputation  I  was  not  igno- 
rant, although,  personally,  we  had  never  met 
before. 

I  knew  that  he  had  served  the  people  accept- 
ably, both  in  the  State  Legislature  and  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  that  he  was  a  vig- 
orous political  pamphleteer,  an  acute  logician, 
an  admirably-equipped  classical  scholar,  and 
distinguished  for  great  correctness  and  ver- 
satility of  literary  taste. 

I  was  destined  soon  to  learn  a  vast  deal  more 
of  his  peculiar  powers. 

With  a  kindly  smile  he  consented  to  com- 
pose for  us  a  "leader"  that  might  "tell!" 

"Come  and  call  upon  me  at  my  house,  Mr. 
Hayne,"  he  said  (presenting  his  card),  "  about 
a  fortnight  hence,  and  you  shall  have  the  arti- 
cle you  want;  at  least,  you  shall  have  the  best 
essay  I  can  furnish." 

Accepting  his  invitation,  I  visited  him  at  the 
time  specified,  to  receive  the  gentlest  of  wel- 
comes; indeed,  his  appearance  and  manners 
were  those  of  a  guileless  Moravian  missionary, 
rather  than  a  keen  philosopher  and  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  ways  and  wiles  of  a  deceitful 
world. 

He  read  his  essay  in  a  calm,  level  voice,  with 
an  occasional  quaint  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
which  gave  double  effect  to  its  pungent  pe- 
riods. 

It  was  a  political  treatise,  dignified  by  a 
style  at  once  marvelously  forceful  and  elegant, 
in  reply  to  an  attack  in  The  Edinburgh  Review 
upon  all  conservative  American  parties,  in- 
volving unmeasured  abuse  of  the  Constitution 
as  interpreted  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  also  the  reserved  rights  of  the 


States,  and  the  "peculiar  institution  of  the 
South." 

Some  Puritan  extremist  had  wormed  himself 
into  the  columns  of  The  Edinburgh,  and  under 
the  guise  of  an  impartial  "  Britisher,"  had  de- 
nounced and  defamed  his  country.  Seldom 
has  a  renegade  received  his  dues  in  fuller  and 
more  uncompromising  measure.  Although  the 
answer  appeared  in  a  new  and  obscure  period- 
ical, it  was  copied  and  commented  upon,  in 
many  cases  enthusiastically,  by  the  press  of 
both  sections  of  the  United  States;  and  a  Glas- 
gow journal  called,  if  I  remember,  "  The  Lib- 
eral" declared  "that  an  intellectual  descendant 
of  Junius  had  evidently  emigrated  westward  I" 

Complimentary  this;  but  hardly  critical! 

Overwhelming  as  Sir  Philip  Francis'*"  ar- 
raignments of  the  ministers  and  placemen  of 
his  day  often  were — his  logic  was  quite  as  fre- 
quently coarse,  if  not  brutal — he  could  wield 
the  argumentative  rapier,  it  is  true,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose;  but  despite  his  large  affec- 
tation of  classical  elegance,  and  even  dilettante- 
ism,  preferred  the  bludgeon.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Grayson. 

His  logical  executions  were  performed  with 
such  swift,  quiet,  and  adroit  thrusts  of  the 
steel,  that  an  adversary  was  effectually  "  done 
for"  almost  before  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
pierced  "a  traverso  il  cuoref  or,  if  the  blade 
circled  for  one  rhetorical  moment  in  the  air,  its 
effect  upon  his  victim  was  not  unlike  that  de- 
scribed by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  word- 
picture  of  a  certain  famous  German  headsman : 

"  His  falchion  lightened  with  a  sudden  gleam, 
As  the  pike's  armor  flashes  in  the  stream  ; 
He  sheathed  his  blade  and  turned  as  if  to  go, 
The  victim  knelt,  still  waiting  for  the  blow  ; 
'  Why  strikest  not?  perform  thy  murderous  act,' 
The  prisoner  said  (his  voice  was  slightly  cracked); 
'  Friend  !  I  have  struck,'  the  artist  straight  replied, 
'  Wait  but  one  moment,  and  yourself  decide ;' 
He  held  his  snuff-box,  '  Now,  then,  if  you  please  !' 
The  prisoner  sniffed,  and  with  a  crashing  sneeze, 
Off  his  head  tumbled,  bowled  along  the  floor, 
Bounced  down  the  steps— the  prisoner  said  no  more !" 

Among  the  many  apposite  illustrative  quo- 
tations in  the  reply  to  The  Edinburgh,  '  there 
is  one  so  remarkable  that  I  am  tempted  to 
reproduce  it  here. 

"In  1775,  during  the  debate  on  the  Ninth 
Article  of  the  Old  Confederacy,  proposing 
population,  including  slaves,  as  the  basis  of  tax- 
ation, an  objection  was  started  by  Southern 
members. 


*I  suppose  nobody  can  seriously  doubt  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  Jun;us. 
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"  They  thought  that  slaves  should  not  be 
regarded  as  population.  The  Northern  mem- 
bers judged  differently.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Adams. 

"  Mr.  Adams  remarked,  '  That  it  was  of  no 
consequence  by  what  name  you  call  your  people, 
whether  by  that  of  freemen  or  of  slaves;  the 
difference  in  the  state  was  imaginary  only!' 

" '  What  matters  it  whether  a  landlord,  em- 
ploying ten  laborers  on  his  farm,  gives  them 
annually  as  much  money  as  will  buy  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at 
shorthand1?  .  .  .  Suppose,  by  a  wonderful  op- 
eration of  Providence  or  of  law,  one  half  of  the 
laborers  of  a  State  could,  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  be  transferred  into  slaves,  would  the 
State  be  made  the  poorer? 

" '  The  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in  most 
countries — that  of  fishermen,  particularly,  in 
the  Northern  States — is  in  no  way  superior  to 
that  of  slaves!'" 

Am  I  not  right  in  calling  this  passage  ex- 
traordinary, when  viewed  by  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  to-day  ?  The  sentiments  sound  strangely 
antediluvian!  Although  originating  with  the 
first,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  Massachusetts 
Adamses,  with  John  Adams,  "the  colossus  of 
debate,"  and  considered  even  by  Washington 
one  of  the  shrewdest  of  statesmen,  there  is  not 
a  bread-and-butter  miss  of  our  time,  just  out  of 
her  pinafores,  or  a  school-boy  of  ten,  who  will 
not  laugh  at  such  exploded  nonsense  concern- 
ing white  and  black,  free  and  servile  labor, 
such  antiquated  stuff  in  the  field  of  political 
economy.  .  .  .  Worse  than  this!  Not  only 
is  the  "poor  old  Duffer"  all  abroad  in  his  com- 
prehension of  the  matters  propounded,  but  ob- 
serve his  hard-heartedness;  he  actually  exhib- 
its no  more  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  toilers 
from  Senegambia  and  Dahomey  than  for  toilers 
of  a  lighter  hue  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
or  the  hills  of  Yorkshire ! 

At  all  events,  "  nous  avons  change  tout  cela  /" 
The  sun  of  philanthropy  and  humanitarian- 
ism  has  melted  the  world's  callous  soul. 

0!  potent  spirit  of  progress,  let  things  ad- 
vance during  the  next  hundred  years  as  they 
have  advanced  during  the  past  century,  and 
doubtless  all  the  trivial  perplexities  of  our  gen- 
eration will  have  forever  disappeared;  and 
then  all  hail  for  the  millennium! 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  persons  who 
have  the  misfortune — it  is  a  misfortune  in  cer- 
tain particulars— of  seeing  considerably  beyond 
their  noses,  and  who  seem  to  believe  that  al- 
though the  hard  nut  of  the  old  slavery  prob- 


lem was  summarily  cracked  by  the  hammer  of 
Thor,  there  is  another  problem  (namely,  the 
freedman's)  which  can  not  be  settled  by  any 
such  decisive  measure. 

What  says  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in 
the  September  "  Harpers'  "? 

"I  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  negro 
question,  and  am  glad  that  my  State  has  not  the 
practical  settlement  of  it,  nor  can  I  do  less  than 
express  my  profound  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple who  have.  They  inherit  the  most  difficult 
task  now  any  where  visible  in  human  progress."* 

In  Mr.  Grayson's  writings  we  find  immense 
virility  combined  with  grace  and  smoothness. 
His  fine  classical  training  caused  him  to  detest 
the  harsh  and  uncouth,  and  yet  he  never  sacri- 
ficed, as  the  "Queen  Anne"  school  often  did, 
strength  to  harmony.  Rather,  he  demonstrated 
how  they  could  be  beautifully  united.  His  was 
the  hand  of  steel  in  the  silken  glove! 

Of  his  essays  contributed  to  "  Russell's,"  all 
admirable  in  their  way,  there  are  two  which 
fell  like  hot  shot  upon  the  heads  of  the  self- 
satisfied  historical  conservatives — his  articles, 
I  mean,  upon  "  Hamilton  and  Burr,"  and  upon 
"  Thomas  Jefferson." 

Mr.  Grayson  had  made  the  study  of  history 
and  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  noted  Amer- 
ican statesmen  a  specialite.  His  mode  of  study 
was  thorough,  exhaustive,  and  sternly  inde- 
pendent. Because  an  annalist  was  reputed  to 
be  an  excellent  authority,  and  had  won  the 
critical  and  popular  approval  was  by  no  means 
enough  for  him.  Whenever  it  could  be  done, 
he  would  procure  and  analyze  original  records. 

"Unquestioning  reliance,"  he  said,  "upon  the 
so-styled  orthodox  authorities,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  serious  injustice. 

"Through  carelessness  or  through  prejudice 
they  have  not  unfrequently  made  themselves 
the  sponsors  of  gross  falsehoods  and  atrocious 
calumnies.  But  time  is  always  holding  a  high 
court  of  appeals.  He  reverses  the  false  decrees 
of  popular  or  partisan  opinion.  He  lets  in  new 
light  on  the  characters  of  history,  and  strips 
from  its  busy  actors  the  various  disguises  which 
cunning  or  accident  may  have  thrown  around 
them.  As  in  other  courts,  the  progress  is  slow. 

'-Satisfaction  at  the  abolishment  of  slavery  has 
found  voice  at  the  South  as  well  as  at  the  North.  Any 
man  who  should  now  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  that  sudden  bouleversement  of  an  ancient 
institution,  would  be  called  an  "old  fogy,"  fanatic, 
or  something  worse,  and  yet  here  we  have  a  wise  Re- 
publican confessing  in  effect  that  emancipation,  so 
violently  and  suddenly  achieved,  has  resulted  in  sad- 
dling the  South  with  a  task  the  most  difficult  now 
any  where  visible  in  human  progress. 
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"Did  it  not  require  more  than  a  hundred 
years  to  inform  the  world  that  the  trusted 
counsellors  of  William  the  Third  were  traitors 
in  constant  correspondence  with  the  abdicated 
monarch?  Did  it  not  demand  the  research  of 
a  Macaulay  to  expose  the  traffic  of  "William 
Penn  in  the  calamities  of  misfortune? 

"  At  the  end  of  half  a  century  we  are  only 
beginning  to  see  with  some  clearness  the  mo- 
tives which  actuated  our  own  distinguished 
politicians." 

Mr.  Grayson,  after  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation of  the  career  of  the  three  illustrious 
men  I  have  referred  to,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion, based,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  proof  of 
almost  mathematical  severity  and  accuracy, 
that  whatever  Aaron  Burr  may  have  been — a 
mauvais  sujet  on  many  points,  doubtless,  and 
any  thing  but  a  saint  politically  and  socially — 
he  was  nevertheless  not  so  "black  a  sheep"  as 
his  foes  have  invariably  painted  him;  in  truth, 
that  he  was  no  worse  than  the  class  to  which" 
he  belonged — the  class  of  active  politicians  hunt- 
ing for  office! 

I  wish  that  I  could  follow  the  author  step  by 
step  in  the  course  of  his  magnificent  essay 
(worthy  of  Macaulay  at  his  best);  but,  since 
this  is  impossible,  I  must  at  least  give  his  sum- 
ming up  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  may  be: 

If,  maintains  Mr.  Grayson,  we  are  to  take  a 
man's  character  from  his  enemies,  we  shall  place 
a  very  low  estimate  on  Jefferson's  or  Hamil- 
ton's claims  to  truth,  chastity,  good  faith,  or 
common  honesty. 

Jefferson  was  denounced  by  the  whole  Fed- 
eral party  as  an  atheist,  profligate,  and  rogue, 
who  had  cheated  his  British  creditors,  and  de- 
voured the  portion  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  a 
blasphemer  who  said  of  a  dilapidated  Church 
of  Christ,  "that  it  was  good  enough  for  one 
who  was  born  in  a  manger."  He  was  regarded 
as  crafty,  base,  designing,  destitute  of  every 
virtue,  the  enemy  of  law,  order,  and  stable 
government. 

Hamilton,  according  to  Randall,  the  latest 
and  accredited  biographer  of  Jefferson,  was 
ambitious,  licentious,  unscrupulous,  false,  in- 
volved in  an  intrigue  with  England,  devoted 
to  the  getting  up  of  fraudulent  financial 
schemes;  a  caballer  with  Adams'  Cabinet  to 
obtain  treacherous  disclosures  for  an  attack  on 
Adams'  character;  a  deliberate  proposer  of  a 
shameless  fraud  to  Jay,  which  Jay  indignantly 
scorned  to  countenance;  a  promoter  of  stand- 
ing armies,  taxes,  and  debt  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement ! 


Randall  further  declares,  quoting  Madison 
as  authority,  that  Washington  disliked  Hamil- 
ton, and  Hamilton  emphatically  returned  the 
compliment;  that  the  latter  was  detested  by 
his  own  party  even,  for  his  arrogance;  that 
nothing  less  than  his  death  could  have  restored 
him  to  their  favor.  They  renewed  their  devo- 
tion when  he  could  no  longer  dictate  and  domi- 
neer/ 

Where  is  there  any  thing  in  the  ge?ieral  col- 
oring of  Burr's  character  worse  than  this?  If 
such  be  the  reputation  of  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton, when  assailed  by  one  party  only,  and  de- 
fended and  praised  by  the  other,  what  are  we 
to  expect  for  Burr  when  pursued  alive  and 
dead  by  the  hatred  of  both,  when  maligned 
by  all,  defended  by  none? 

They  abuse  him  universally,  and  then  make 
the  universal  abuse  the  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
The  argument  is  easy.  Burr,  they  say,  is  in- 
famous. Why?  Because  every  body  says  so. 
Every  body  says  so.  Why  ?  Because  Burr  is  in- 
famous. The  accusation  is  made  to  prove  itself. 

.  .  .  Thus  we  are  accustomed  to  see  Burr 
from  the  point  of  view  formed  by  the  vindic- 
tive slanders  of  all  parties.  They  behold  him 
as  they  have  made  him — the  object  of  univer- 
sal obloquy. 

Yet,  regard  him  impartially,  occupying  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  at  the  time  of  Ham- 
ilton's denunciations. 

He  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Republicans,  and  was  supported 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  entire  Federal  dele- 
gation in  Congress,  with  one  exception. 

He  filled  the  chair  of  the  Senate  with  dis- 
tinction ;  presided  at  the  trial  of  Chase  with 
unsurpassed  judgment,  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  end  of  his  term  which  all  parties 
admitted  was  a  model  of  senatorial  grace,  elo- 
quence, and  dignity. 

During  all  this  period  he  commanded  re- 
spect. Are  such  things  consistent  with  utter 
depravity,  with  satanic  wickedness?  Was  the 
man  so  vile  that  no  additional  baseness  could 
degrade  him?  Preposterous! 

As  for  the  famous  Wilkinson  affair,  which 
frightened  grave  senators  and  threw  the  coun- 
try into  such  turmoil,  and  the  pathetic  episode 
of  the  Blannerhassetts,  upon  which  William 
Wirt  expended  so  much  useless  eloquence,  Mr. 
Grayson  effectually  disposes  of  them  both. 
He  shows  with  unimpeachable  logic  and  an 
array  of  facts,  which  none  can  dispute  success- 
fully, that  Burr  was  no  traitor,  but  a  simple 
"  filibuster." 
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"Judging  his  schemes,"  he  observes,  "by 
the  lights  of  the  present  time,  one  is  amazed 
at  the  obloquy  which  pursued  him. 

"If  Mexico  were  still  Spain's,  and  another 
Burr  were  here  to  organize  another  expedition, 
he  would  carry  with  him  in  six  months  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  would  be  considered  a 
suitable  candidate  for  the  presidency,  if  his 
plans  succeeded!" 

What,  finally,  of  the  duel  in  which  Hamil- 
ton lost  his  life?  No  man,  Mr.  Grayson  tells 
us,  with  a  mind  open  to  truth,  can  read  the 
correspondence*"  without  admitting  that  Ham- 
ilton was  shuffling  and  irresolute,  unable  to 
disavow  the  slander,  unwilling  to  apologize  to 
the  slandered;  ashamed  to  refuse  a  challenge, 
since  he  had  twice  before  provoked  one  for  less 
cause,  yet  anxious  to  evade  it;  estopped  from 
condemning  a  practice  which  his  vmole  life  had, 
sustained,  but  securing,  by  a  sort  of  posthu- 
mous blow,  the  imputation  on  his  antagonist  of 
shooting  a  man  who  never  intended  to  return 
his  fire;  and  still  leaving  it  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  he  did  not  return  it.| 

The  results  that  followed  the  duel,  the  de- 
nunciation, the  inquest,  the  sermons  loudly  eu- 
logizing the  man  who,  as  the  preachers  well 
knew,  died  in  an  act  at  variance  alike  with  the 
laws  of  God  and  man— these  things  are  dis- 
creditable to  the  character,  not  of  Burr,  but  of 
those  who  engaged  in  them.  Impartial  look- 
ers on  judged  very  differently. 

An  old  Southern  Federalist  of  high  repute 
used  to  say  that  although  he  admired  Hamil- 
ton's genius  intensely,  and  had  followed  him  as 
his  political  leader,  nevertheless  he  must  in  jus- 
tice allow  that  Burr  (as  regards  the  duel)  was 
right  and  his  antagonist  wrong.  This  testi- 
mony is  conclusive. 

Mr.  Grayson's  temperament  was,  in  general, 
cool,  placid,  some  might  have  thought  phleg- 
matic. Perhaps  it  was  not  easy  to  rouse  his 
indignation ;  since,  of  all  men  I  have  ever 
known,  he  had  the  strictest  sense  of  justice  and 
the  most  admirable  capacity  for  examining 
impartially  all  sides  of  a  question.  But  when 
thoroughly  convinced  that  a  wrong  was  in- 
tended, especially  against  his  own  people,  he 
was  capable  of  a  white  heat  of  righteous  anger 

-All  that  Burr  demanded  was  a  general  denial,  on 
Hamilton's  part,  that  ho  hud  uttered  any  thing  de- 
rogatory to  his  (I'.urr's)  honor. 

fVari  Ness.  liurr's  second,  vowed  to  his  dying  day 
that  Hamilton  shot  first,  and  that  he  plainly  saw  t  he 
bullet  cut  the  twigs  of  a  tree  above  Burr's  head;  and 
his  principal  confirmn  the  assertion. 


which  never  vented  itself  in  idle  epithets,  but 
went  straight  and  fiery  as  "Hawkeye's"  bullet 
to  its  mark. 

Once  there  came  to  Charleston  a  celebrated 
Northern  divine,-the  idol  of  his  own  sect,  who, 
during  a  protracted  visit,  was  loaded  with 
honors,  attentions,  and  lavish  hospitality.  It 
was  innocently  supposed  that  upon  his  return 
home  he  would  say  a  kind  word  in  our  favor, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  he  would  refrain  from 
open  denunciation  of  the  people  whose  "salt" 
he  had  just  eaten. 

But  soon  it  was  discovered  that  this  theolog- 
ical gentleman  had  apparently  visited  the  South 
"to  spy  out  the  moral  and  political  nakedness 
of  the  land."  It  was  the  old  story!  Our  hos- 
pitality was  accepted  only  to  be  abused.  A 
published  communication  of  his  was  "  spotted," 
in  which  his  recent  entertainers  and  their  sec- 
tion were  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  which  "  thinketh  no  evil." 

Mr.  Grayson  replied  so  quietly  at  first  that  his 
friends  were  rather  disappointed.  They  failed 
to  comprehend  the  tactics  of  this  consummate 
controversialist.  The  result  of  his  mild,  ex- 
postulatory  article  was  just  what  he  expected. 

Doctor  ,  supposing  that  he  had  to  deal 

with  a  commonplace  antagonist,  grew  careless 
in  his  rejoinder,  and  exposed  himself  vitally. 
When  he  found  out  his  mistake  it  was  too  late. 

At  the  close  of  a  discussion  in  which  the 
ungrateful  assailant  was  humiliatingly  de- 
feated by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
friends,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  ruefully 
exclaimed,  in  reference  to  his  punisher,  "An' 
I  had  known  thou  wert  so  cunning  of  fence, 
I  had  seen  thee  damned  ere  I  had  assailed 
thee." 

''Russell's,"  our  small  and  audacious  craft, 
which  had  long  been  sailing  the  ocean  of  liter- 
ature under  difficulties,  chief  among  them  the 
lack  of  golden  ballast,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
volume  struck  upon  breakers  and  sunk,  like  a 
shot,  to  "  Davy  Jones'  locker,"  where  she  rests 
in  peace  among  the  fragments  of  a  hundred 
similar  ventures. 

Two  years  intervened  before  the  war,  and 
during  this  period  I  continued  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Grayson.  The  longer  I  knew  the 
more  profoundly  I  admired  and  respected  him. 
Besides  his  great  essayical  talents,  he  was  a 
vigorous  and  elegant  versifier,  as  his  poem, 
"The  Hireling  and  the  Slave,"  and  still  more, 
his  animated  and  picturesque  "Marion,"  abun- 
dantly prove. 
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We  met  for  the  last  time  in  the  summer  of 
1862.  I  had  been  traveling  with  my  family 
in  the  cars  from  Charleston  to  Columbia,  when, 
having  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  we 
took  the  omnibus  for  our  hotel. 

Mr.  Grayson  entered  the  same  vehicle,  and 
we  had  a  conversation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  omnibus  reached  its  destination.  He 
was  tranquil  and  self-contained  as  usual,  and, 
studiously  refraining  from  any  discussion  of 
the  war,  held  up  to  my  view  a  coarse,  yellow- 
covered  book  he  had  been  reading,  which  he 
pronounced  the  most  powerful  fiction  since  the 
time  of  W.  Scott.  It  was  an  edition  of  "  Les 
Miserables"  just  issued  by  a  Richmond  firm. 

As  he  spoke  of  it,  and  dwelt  upon  the  spirit 
and  originality  of  the  work,  he  became  un- 
wontedly  animated.  "A  prodigious  genius, 
this  Victor  Hugo!"  he  exclaimed;  "even  the 
the  man's  most  glaring  faults  are  the  offspring 
of  power!  He  is  a  Titan,  the  more  conspicu- 
ous among  a  generation  of  Pigmies!" 

It  seems  noteworthy  that  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Grayson  began  with  a  literary  con- 
sultation and  ended  with  a  literary  criticism! 
"We  parted  on  that  summer  afternoon  for  the 
last  time.  I  never  heard  from  nor  saw  him 
again.  He  died  in  1863-4,  as  I  have  been  told, 
of  paralysis. 

In  1873  I  passed  through  Charleston  on  my 
way  from  New  York  to  "  Copse  Hill."  Of 
course  I  visited  the  old  familiar  "emporium" 
.in  King  Street.  It  was  hard  to  recognize  the 
place.  The  superb  collection  of  beautifully- 
bound  books  had  disappeared,  and  I  glanced 
over  a  "beggarly  account  of  empty,  or  half- 
empty  shelves." 

During  the  war  the  most  valuable  works 
had  been  removed  for  safe-keeping  to  the  up- 
per-country. But  Sherman's  "bummers,"  de- 
veloping a  sudden  taste  for  literature,  had,  after 
their  own  peculiar  fashion,  "devoured"  them.* 

Far  sadder,  however,  than  the  disappearance 
of  his  books,  was  the  aspect  of  the  old  proprie- 
tor. Old,  indeed,  he  had  grown,  through  mis- 
fortune rather  than  years.  Where  was  the 
brisk,  active,  self-confident  "  Lord  John "  of 


*We  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
West,  editor  of  The  Academy,  in  a  contribution  of  his 
to  a  recent  number  of  The  New  York  Home  Journal, 
that  a  ci-devant  Southern  General  recently  assured 
"Tecumseh"  that  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  he  ("Tecumseh")  was  as  much  respected  at 
the  South  as  any  Confederate  general !  Old  Fracastorius 
had  a  neat  way  of  grading  certain  statements.  Would 
this  have  been  placed  among  those  which  he  used  to 
call  "  inverccundi  et  pertinaces"? 


another  and  better  day,  the  day  "  when  Plancus 
was  consul?" 

He  greeted  me  with  a  melancholy  effusion, 
and  waving  his  hand  around  the  store,  con- 
veyed by  a  single  despairing  gesture  his  sense 
of  the  surrounding  desolation  ! 

Truly,  to  both  of  us,  it  was  a  place  of  ghosts. 
The  gay,  the  gallant,  and  the  learned,  wont  to 
assemble  there,  had  disappeared,  and  along  the 
dreary  spaces  I  seemed  to  hear  the  rustling  of 
the  garments  of  the  dead !  And  there  were 
voices,  hollow  and  forlorn,  that  lingered  among 
the  alcoves,  or  came  whispering  weirdly  in 
one's  spiritual  ear. 

Poor  "Lord  John!"  his  "occupation  was 
gone,"  and  his  heart,  I  believe,  broken.  But  a 
few  months  more,  and  abiit  ad  plures,  he,  too, 
had  passed  away  to  "join  the  majority!" 

In  these  brief  articles,  now  drawn  to  a 
close,  I  have  attempted  nothing  more  than  a 
fragmentary  account  of  "  Ante-Bellum  Charles- 
ton," and  her  society,  illustrated  by  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  a  few  of  her  wise  and  great 
men. 

It  would  require  a  volume,  at  least,  to  do 
any  thing  like  justice  to  so  fruitful  a  theme; 
for,  as  Mr.  Petigru  observed  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
twenty -seven  years  ago,  "in  the  circle  of 
vision  from  the  belfry  of  'Saint  Michael's,' 
there  has  been  as  much  high  thought  spoken, 
as  much  heroic  action  taken,  as  much  patient 
endurance  borne,  as  in  any  equal  area  of  land 
and  sea  on  this  continent." 

Rife  with  romance,  indeed,  is  the  history  of 
this  city.  Imagination  travels  back  across  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and 
perceives  how,  from  a  feeble  settlement  on  the 
Ashley  in  1670,  "despite  wars,  disease,  and 
great  privations,  has  grown  up  in  the  "envir- 
onment of  Province,  Colony,  and  State,  a  city 
and  people,  who,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
through  all  the  governmental  changes  since,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  have  borne  themselves  al- 
ways on  the  highest  plane  of  honor  and  duty."* 

Twice  she  has  been  stigmatized  as  the 
"Mother  of  Treason;"  once,  when,  in  1776, 
she  dared  to  hurl  defiance  from  her  unfinished 
fort,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  against  the  English 
fleet,  and  again  in  1862,  when,  under  quite  as 
sincere  a  conviction  of  right,  she  bombarded 
and  took  Fort  Sumter. 

-From  Mayor  Courtenay's  invaluable  and  compre- 
hensive oration  upon  the  loth  August,  1883,  "The 
Centennial  of  the  Incorporation  of  Charleston." 
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Success  sanctified  her  action  in  the  old  Invo- 
lution, and  she  was  purged  of  the  "  damnable 
crime  of  revolt  and  treason." 

Does  any  body  doubt  that  success  would  have 
had  quite  as  purifying  and  exalting  an  effect 
in  the  new?  Meanwhile,  no  accumulation  of 
trials,  misfortunes,  or  outrages — not  even  the 
"  Hades  of  ^Reconstruction  " — could  finally  sub- 
due her! 

"  We  know  the  issue !  all  unsmirched  with  passionate 
gratulation, 

She  rose,  she  towered!  for  who  could  touch  her  soul 
with  degradation  ? 

The  cruel  fire  that  singed  her  robe,  died  out  iu  rain- 
bow flashes, 

And  bright  her  silvery  sandals  shone  above  the  hiss- 
ing ashes!" 


I,  her  poet  and  her  son,  here  in  the  sheltering 
arms  of  my  beloved  adopted  mother  Georgia, 
can  not  but  thrill  at  the  thought  of  the  true 
mother  that  bore  me ! 

She  may  sometimes  seem  cold  to  her  chil- 
dren ;  yet  hers  is  only  the  coldness  of  Hecla 
which  carries  beneath  its  surface  a  heart  of 
deathless  flame. 

Oh!  Queen;  oh!  madre  imperiale,  when  the 
sunset  has  faded,  and  the  twilight  gone,  and 
the  night  descended,  wilt  thou  not  call  the 
wearied  exile  home? 

He  would  fain  sleep  within  the  sound  of  thy 
waters,  under  the  shadow  of  thy  immemorial 
oaks,  near  the  sacred  dust  of  his  fathers! 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 
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Chapter  III. 

As  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when 
General  Bragg  turned  off  the  direct  road  to 
Louisville  and  marched  to  Bardstown,  General 
Buell  did  not  follow,  but  continued  directly  on 
to  Louisville  by  the  way  of  Elizabethtown. 
General  Buell's  reasons  for  the  course  are 
given  in  his  own  words,  as  found  in  the  "state- 
ment" heretofore  mentioned: 

"  Many  considerations  rendered  it  proper  to  direct 
my  march  on  Louisville  instead  of  following  his 
route.  The  want  of  supplies  made  it  necessary,  many 
of  the  troops  being  out  by  the  time  they  reached  Salt 
River.  This  reason  would  have  been  insuperable  if, 
as  was  not  improbable,  the  enemy  should  concen- 
trate his  force  and  throw  himself  between  me  and 
Louisville.  The  junction  of  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith 
was  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  It  would  have 
made  their  combined  force  greatly  superior  to  me  in 
strength,  and  such  a  disposition  would  have  placed 
him  between  two  inferior  forces,  which,  from  their 
positions,  could  not  have  acted  in  concert  against 
him,  and  which,  therefore,  were  liable  to  be  beaten 
in  detail. 

"One  of  these  forces,  that  occupying  Louisville, 
was  composed  of  perfectly  raw,  undisciplined,  and  in 
a  measure,  unarmed  troops,  with  but  very  little  artil- 
lery, iind  very  few  officers  of  rank  or  experience.  It 
could  not  have  withstood  the  veteran  rebel  army  two 
hours ;  the  consequence  of  its  defeat  and  the  capture 
of  Louisville  would  have  been  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. That  force,  however,  mixed  judiciously  with 
my  old  troops,  could  be  made  to  render  good  service, 
as  the  result  proved." 

It  was  known  in  Louisville  at  an  early  day 
that  the  Confederates  under  General  Bragg 
had  left  the  railroad  atNolin,  and  were  march- 
ing toward  Bardstown,  and  that  the  Army  of 


the  Ohio,  instead  of  following,  was  coming  on 
to  the  city.  It  was  supposed  that  General 
Bragg  would  unite  with  General  Smith  and 
either  attack  Louisville  or  bring  General  Buell 
to  battle  before  he  could  gain  the  place. 

With  a  view  to  either  contingency,  General 
Nelson  had  the  Army  of  Kentucky  rationed 
to  include  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Second 
Michigan  Cavalry  was  thrown  as  far  south  as 
within  eleven  miles  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
strong  pickets  were  posted  on  the  Bardstown 
and  Shelbyville  pikes.  This  was  on  the  22d 
and  23d  of  September.  The  orders  bearing 
these  dates  are  here  given  as  reflecting  the  feel- 
ings and  purposes  of  the  commanding  General. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Kentucky,  \ 
Louisville,  September  22,  18G2.  f 

GENERAL  ORDER,  No.  17: 

Soldiers:  Intelligence  has  reached  me  that  the  rebel 
hordes  who  are  now  ravaging  the  fair  land  of  Ken- 
tucky are  advancing  to  attack  this  city. 

We  will  give  them  a  bloody  welcome !  Let  every 
man  feel  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  do  his 
whole  duty. 

A  little  patience  and  energy  is  all  that  is  required. 
Be  attentive  to  the  commands  of  your  officers,  keep 
steady  in  your  ranks,  and  fire  coolly  and  with  aim, 
and  victory  will  attend  us. 

Officers  will  set  an  example  to  their  soldiers  of  reso- 
lution, patience,  and  endurance;  and  make  good,  by 
their  bearing,  their  pretensions  to  the  rank  which 
their  several  States  have  conferred  on  them. 

Fellow  soldiers !  shoulder  to  shoulder  we  will  meet 
the  enemy,  and  rival  on  the  plains  of  Louisville  the 
glory  won  by  our  fellow  soldiers  at  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  Pea  Ridge,  and  other  memorable  fields  of 
bonor-  W.  Nelson, 

Major-Gcneral  Commanding. 
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Headquarters  Army  of  Kentucky,) 
Louisville,  September  23,  1862. ) 

GENERAL  ORDER,  No.  18 

I.  Generals  of  divisions  and  brigades  will  examine 
to-day  the  ground  in  front  of  their  respective  com- 
mands with  a  view  to  establish  the  grand  guard  and 
pickets.  Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  surprise.  Each  brigade  will  furnish  a  regi- 
ment for  picket  duty. 

II.  The  pickets  and  grand  guard  will  be  established 
at  3  p.  M.  this  day  in  position. 

III.  Heavy  cavalry  patrols  will  be  kept  up  far  to  the 
front  on  all  roads. 

IV.  Commanders  of  divisions  will  see  that  their 
men  are  drawn  up  in  their  positions  in  daytime,  so 
that  they  will  readily  and  without  confusion  be  able 
to  find  their  places  in  case  of  night  alarm. 

V.  The  troops  will  stand  to  arms  from  3  o'clock 
a.  M.  every  morning  till  broad  daylight,  or  until  the 
morning  fog  lights  up. 

VI.  Generals  of  divisions  will  continue  to  strengthen 
their  positions  all  that  is  in  their  power. 

VII.  A  general  officer  of  the  day  will  be  announced 
from  these  headquarters,  to  whom  the  division  offi- 
cers of  the  day  will  report  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  daily. 
The  general  officer  of  the  day  will  report  at  7  o'clock 
daily  at  these  headquarters  for  orders. 

VIII.  Generals  will  report  to  these  headquarters 
immediately  the  state  and  regimental  number  of  each 
regiment  under  their  command,  together  with  the 
names  of  their  respective  field  officers. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Nelson. 

Frank  P.  Gross,  Aid-de-Camp. 

On  the  24th  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  was  reported  north  of  Elizabethtown  and 
no  enemy  near  the  road.  On  this  day  it  was 
known  that  General  Smith's  troops  were  not 
west  of  Frankfort.  As  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
was  now  near  at  hand,  and  the  enemy  had  not 
concentrated,  all  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
city  was  dismissed,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  moving  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  left  to  afford  camping  room  for 
the  incoming  divisions. 

General  Buell  arrived  in  person  on  the  25th 
and  his  leading  division  followed  immediately. 

The  force  of  the  invasion  was  now  spent. 
General  Bragg  had  lost  the  initiative,  and  Gen- 
eral Buell  was  about  to  assume  it.  General 
Bragg  had  now  to  decide  whether  he  would 
collect  his  forces  and  try  the  issue  of  a  general 
battle,  or  beat  a  retreat  by  line  of  the  Cumber- 
land Gap — for  to  retire  by  the  way  he  came 
was  no  longer  in  his  power.  He  had  too 
deeply  committed  himself  in  penetrating  so 
far  into  the  State  to  withdraw  otherwise  than 
by  one  of  the  passes  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  now  lay  in  his  rear. 

It  was  now  the  25th  of  the  month,  and  the 
rear  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  near  at 
hand. 

Eighteen  of  the  new  regiments  in  the  Army 
of  Kentucky  had  been  designated  to  be  trans- 
Vol.  I.— 22. 


ferred  to  swell  the  ranks  of  this  army — this 
was  at  the  rate  of  three  to  the  division,  or  one 
to  each  brigade. 

The  old  division  of  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  sent 
from  Grant's  army,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
along,  and  was  in  like  manner  increased  by 
three  regiments.  Also  the  division  of  Gordon 
Granger,  brought  to  Louisville  by  General 
Sheridan  from  Grant's  army  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  enlarged  by  adding  new  troops; 
and  finally  two  divisions  were  bodily  trans- 
ferred from  the  army  of  Kentucky;  these  were 
James  S.  Jackson's  and  Gilbert's.  The  former 
was  of  two  brigades  and  one  battery,  the  latter 
was  a  full  division  with  two  batteries.  On  the 
29th  the  rear  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
came  up,  and  before  the  close  of  the  day  the 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  incorpora- 
tion on  the  morrow  of  the  new  troops  with  the 
old,  and  the  immediate  resumption  of  the 
march. 

But  the  next  morning  the  authorities  at 
Washington  interfered  and  spoiled  the  results- 
of  a  feat  of  administration  not  often  equaled 
in  war.  For  in  three  days  General  Buell  had 
incorporated  the  two  armies,  and  had  fitted  out 
the  new  troops  and  renewed  the  equipments  of 
the  old,  and  was  prepared  to  spread  out  like  a 
fan  in  a  day  the  long  column  that  had  been 
gathered  within  the  limits  of  the  city  to  renew 
its  strength. 

A  staff  officer  had  arrived  from  Washington 
bearing  an  order  from  General  Halleck  to  Gen- 
eral Buell  to  turn  over  the  command  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas.  The  order  was  immediately 
complied  with;  but  without  delay,  General 
Thomas  telegraphed  back  that  General  Buell's 
preparations  to  move  against  the  enemy  had 
been  completed,  and  asked  that  he  be  retained 
in  command,  adding  for  himself  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  informed  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  the  existing  stage  of  its 
operations.  The  consideration  of  the  case 
dragged  along  through  the  day;  but  finally,  in 
the  evening,  General  Halleck  informed  Gen- 
eral Buell  that  his  removal  from  command  had 
been  suspended,  and  thereupon  General  Buell 
resumed  his  work  for  an  immediate  advance, 
and  next  day  replied  to  General  Halleck  "that 
out  of  sense  of  public  duty,  he  should  continue 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  command  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  until  otherwise  ordered." 

In  the  meantime  on  the  29th,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  a  most  deplorable  event 
had  occurred.  It  has  been  mentioned  previ- 
ously that  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  had  re- 
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ported  to  General  Nelson  for  duty  soon  after 
the  latter  assumed  command,  that  almost  im- 
mediately ill  feeling  arose  between  them,  and 
that  General  Davis  was  eventually  placed  in 
arrest  by  General  Nelson  and  sent  off  to  Cin- 
cinnati. On  the  arrival  of  the  Army,  of  the 
Ohio  with  General  Davis's  old  division,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Louisville.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  seek  an  interview  with 
General  Nelson,  accompanied  by  Governor 
Morton  with  some  of  the  members  of  his  staff. 
Out  of  the  interview  there  grew  an  altercation 
in  which  General  Davis  shot  and  killed  General 
Nelson.  Major  Cole,  of  General  Nelson's  staff, 
has  published  an  account  of  the  killing  of  his 
chief,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

"  While  the  work  of  organizing  the  new 
troops  was  going  on,  Brigadier-General  Jeffer- 
son C.  Davis  reported  for  duty  to  General  Nel- 
son. General  Davis  was  asked  if  he  would 
organize  the  citizens  of  Louisville  if  they 
would  volunteer  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 
To  this  Davis  assented.  The  order  was  issued 
calling  for  volunteers,  and  General  Davis  an- 
nounced his  headquarters  at  the  court-house, 
where  he  would  organize  companies,  regiments, 
and  brigades  if  the  numbers  should  warrant. 
Four  days  after  this  order  of  Davis's  was  is- 
sued, General  Nelson  asked  me  how  General 
Davis  was  progressing  in  organizing  the  citi- 
zens. My  reply  was  this:  'General  Davis 
must  be  worse  (he  was  in  feeble  health  at  that 
time),  for  he  has  been  sitting  on  the  heaters 
most  of  the  time  for  the  last  four  days.'  Gen- 
eral Nelson  then  ordered  me  to  present  his  re- 
spects to  General  Davis  and  request  him  to 
report  to  him  (Nelson)  in  person.  Upon  mak- 
ing General  Nelson's  wish  known  to  Davis,  he 
appeared  offended,  jumped  quickly  from  the 
heater  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
followed  me  to  General  Nelson's  headquarters. 
He  came  to  the  threshold  and  stopped.  Gen- 
eral Nelson  approached  to  the  door  and  ad- 
dressed General  Davis  in  these  words:  'Gen- 
eral Davis,  how  are  you  getting  along  in  or- 
ganizing the  citizens?' 

"General  Davis  replied:  'I  am  a  regular 
army  officer,  and  will  not  disgrace  myself  by 
mixing  with  a  rabble  of  citizens.' 

"  Rebuking  General  Davis  for  such  language, 
General  Nelson  directed  Major  Cole  to  make 
an  order  placing  him  in  arrest,  and  requiring 
him  to  report  at  Cincinnati  to  General  Wright, 
the  Department  commander." 

In  the  excitement  of  the  rapidly  moving 


events,  this  affair  attracted  no  great  notice  and 
soon  passed  out  of  mind,  and  when  General 
Davis  returned  to  Louisville  to  meet  his  old 
division  it  had  been  almost  forgotten,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  29th  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
shocking.  What  follows  is  in  Major  Cole's 
words : 

"About  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  saw  Gen- 
eral Davis,  who  looked  pale  and  was  evidently 
laboring  under  unusual  excitement.  I  im- 
mediately went  down  the  hall  and  notified 
General  Nelson  of  General  Davis's  arrival. 
He  (Nelson)  had  just  come  out  of  his  room 
for  breakfast  and  passed  into  the  dining-room 
by  the  ladies'  passage  way.  While  he  was 
at  breakfast,  I  was  in  his  room  making  notes 
of  my  night's  inspection  of  picket  posts,  and 
when  I  went  out  to  the  office  I  saw  Governor 
Morton  and  staff  standing  in  line  fronting  the 
office.  General  Nelson  came  out  of  the  dining- 
room  and,  seeing  this  party,  boldly  walked 
in  front  of  them.  When  he  had  reached  the 
center,  General  Davis  suddenly  stepped  around 
from  the  left  and  met  Nelson,  and  in  loud 
and  haughty  tones  said:  'General  Nelson, 
I  want  to  know  why  you  disgraced  me  by 
placing  me  in  arrest?'  To  this  insolent  de- 
mand General  Nelson  thundered  out,  'Do  you 
know  who  you  are  talking  to,  sir?'  Davis  re- 
plied sneeringly,  'Yes!  Bill  Nelson!'  Where- 
upon, Nelson  slapped  Davis  with  the  palm  and 
back  of  his  hand  on  either  side  of  his  face,  and 
at  the  same  time  applying  to  him  an  opprobri- 
ous epithet. 

"After  this,  Davis  walked  back  to  the  left, 
and  as  he  turned,  said  to  General  Nelson,  'I 
will  see  you  again,'  and  then  went  over  to  the 
door  of  the  bar-room  and  spoke  to  a  gentleman 
there,  and  then  turned  and  went  toward  the 
dining-room,  and  immediately  returned  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  examining  its  action,  and 
followed  General  Nelson  rapidly  and  shot  him 
in  the  breast,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  Gen- 
eral Nelson  lived  only  about  thirty  minutes, 
but  he  had  strength  sufficient  to  go  up  a  flight 
of  stairs  and  reach  General  Buell's  room,  where 
he  breathed  his  last.  He  was  not  armed  at  the 
time  he  was  shot — his  pistols  were  at  the  time 
lying  on  the  mantel -piece  in  his  room,  and 
were  there  found  by  his  aid-de-camp  to  have 
remained  undisturbed.  General  Davis  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  arrest,  and  the  Provost 
Guard  was  ordered  to  the  hotel  to  prevent  ex- 
cited officers  and  soldiers  from  acts  of  violence. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  General  Nelson's 
death,  Governor  Morton,  with  his  family,  left 
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the  hotel  and  drove  to  the  cars,  and  left  for 
Indianapolis.  But  for  a  quarrel  which  existed 
between  Morton  and  Nelson,  growing  out  of 
the  former's  autocratic  methods  in  filling  the 
quotas  of  Indiana  regiments  and  interfering 
in  their  assignments,  there  would  have  been 
no  disagreement  between  the  two  generals  that 
might  not  have  been  readily  adjusted  in  the 
usual  official  course  of  reference  to  a  common 
superior  of  all  matters  in  dispute  or  under 
complaint. 

In  the  death  of  General  Nelson  the  Union 
cause  lost  an  able  officer.  At  the  time  when 
all  were  growing,  he  grew  most  rapidly.  When 
he  came  to  Louisville,  late  in  the  fall  of  1861, 
his  ideas  of  army  administration  were  of  the 
very  crudest.  In  the  month  of  May,  1862, 
when  nearing  Corinth,  he  did  not  understand 
that  in  drawing  up  his  division  in  line  of  bat- 
tle inequalities  of  the  ground  must  govern  the 
disposition  of  the  brigades  and  their  formation. 
In  the  month  of  August,  the  same  year,  when 
en  route  from  Louisville  to  Richmond,  he  was 
in  the  dark  as  to  why  a  concentration  of  all  his 
forces  at  or  near  Danville  would  cover  Louis- 
ville and  the  railroad,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  Cincinnati,  Yet  in  every  one  of  these 
cases  it  required  only  a  clear  presentation  to 
find  him  grasping  the  whole  subject  with  a 
clearness  of  thought  that  argued  the  born  sol- 
dier. His  perception  of  details  and  powers  of 
generalization  were  exceptional;  coupled  with 
these  was  a  resolute  and  self-reliant  character 
that  marked  him  out  for  the  exercise  of  separ- 
ate command. 

During  the  evening  of  the  29th,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  General  Buell  was  restored  to  com- 
mand, and  immediately  thereafter  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  three  corps 
of  three  divisions  each,  for  operations  in  the 
field,  was  announced.  The  First  corps  had  for 
its  commander,  Major-General  McCook;  the 
Second,  Major- General  Crittenden;  and  the 
Third,  Brigadier-General  Gilbert  serving  tem- 
porarily as  a  Major-Gen eral. 

General  Thomas  was  announced  as  second  in 
command.  These  assignments  made  changes 
in  the  commanders  of  divisions  as  follows: 
Schocphf  came  to  the  command  of  the  First 
division  in  the  place  of  Thomas;  Dumont  to 
the  Twelfth,  and  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  in 
the  place  of  Gilbert;  Boyle  to  the  Eleventh, 
in  the  place  of  Dumont;  R.  B.  Mitchell  came 
to  the  command  of  the  Ninth  division,  vice 
Davis,  placed  under  arrest. 

On  the  next  day,  the  30th,  General  Dumont 


was  designated  to  accompany  the  army  in  its 
forward  movement  and  occupy  Frankfort,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  with  his  division  so  soon 
as  it  should  be  yielded  up,  as  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  course  of  the  pending  oper- 
ations. This  change  made  way  for  the  return 
of  General  Boyle  to  his  old  command,  that  of 
Louisville,  and  for  General  Sheridan  to  come 
to  the  command  of  the  Eleventh  division  va- 
cated by  Boyle.  Thus,  the  division  command- 
ers of  the  several  corps,  when  they  were  about 
to  march,  were  as  follows:  Of  the  First  corps 
they  were  Rousseau,  Sill,  and  Jas.  S.  Jackson ; 
of  the  Second,  T.  J.  Wood,  W.  S.  Smith,  and 
Van  Cleve ;  of  the  Third,  Schoephf,  R.  B.  Mitch- 
ell, and  Sheridan.  The  march  was  fixed  for 
the  1st  of  October,  at  six  in  the  morning.  The 
movement  was  so  far  successful  that  by  night- 
fall the  various  divisions  had  without  confusion 
extricated  themselves  from  their  camps  and 
quarters  in  and  around  the  city,  and  had  taken 
up  their  respective  lines  of  march  along  the 
routes  to  which  they  had  been  severally  as- 
signed. 

The  Second  corps  (Crittenden's)  marched  in 
a  body  on  the  Bardstown  pike,  and  was  the 
center;  it  made  its  camp  that  night  on  Fern 
Creek.  The  Third  corps  (Gilbert's)  moved  on 
the  right,  over  the  country  roads,  west  of  the 
pike.  Two  of  its  divisions  (Mitchell's  and 
Sheridan's)  took  the  road  to  Newburg,  and 
camped  at  that  place,  the  remaining  division 
(Schoephf 's)  went  off  by  the  Preston  Street 
plank  road,  and  halted  for  the  night  on  Mc- 
Cauly's  Creek.  McCook's  corps  (the  First) 
went  out  of  the  city  by  the  roads  leading  east- 
wardly.  Sill  took  the  Shelbyville  pike  en  route 
to  Frankfort,  with  Dumont  in  company.  Gen- 
eral McCook,  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps 
(Rousseau's  and  Jackson's),  took  the  Taylors- 
ville  pike.  Sill  and  Dumont  were  on  the 
Shelbyville  pike.  This  corps  was  the  left 
wing  of  the  Union  line.  General  Buell  fixed 
his  headquarters  with  the  center  corps.  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  second  in  command,  also  was 
here. 

On  this  day,  October  1st,  General  Bragg  ar- 
rived at  Lexington,  where  he  met  the  Provi- 
sional Governor  of  the  State,  for  whose  instal- 
lation at  the  capital  on  the  4th  inst.  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  set  on  foot.  Kirby  Smith's 
troops  were  just  returning  from  their  expedi- 
tion to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  to  inter- 
cept George  W.  Morgan  in  his  retreat  from 
Cumberland  Gap.  Smith  repaired  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  2d,  and  proceeded  to  concentrate 
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his  army  there.  Stevenson  arrived  that  night, 
bringing  eleven  thousand  men.  Heth  came  up 
from  Georgetown,  almost  at  the  same  time,  with 
seven  thousand.  Two  regiments  were  already 
there.  Humphrey  Marshall,  with  his  brigade 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred,  with  Cleburne 
retiring  from  Shelbyville,  and  a  regiment  and 
a  battalion  at  Lexington  under  Gracie  made 
Smith's  whole  force  count  up  twenty-three 
thousand  men  at  Frankfort,  and  five  thousand 
more  within  supporting  distance;  in  all  twenty- 
eight  thousand. 

In  the  meantime  General  Bragg  had  heard 
of  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
from  Louisville,  and  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  marching  eastward] y  to  interpose  be- 
tween Smith,  at  Frankfort,  and  Polk,  at  Bards- 
town,  ordered  the  latter  to  march  by  way  of 
Bloomfield  toward  Frankfort  to  strike  the  en- 
emy in  flank  and  rear,  and  informed  him  at 
the  same  time  that  General  Smith  would  at- 
tack in  front. 

General  Bragg's  order,  which  was  dated  Oc- 
tober 2d,  1  p.  m.,  reached  General  Polk  at 
"Bardstown  next  day.  The  General  submitted 
it  to  a  council  of  wing  and  division  command- 
ers and  determined  not  to  comply,  but  to  move 
as  originally  instructed,  and  fall  back  in  the 
direction  of  Bryantsville. 

General  Polk's  note  announcing  this  deter- 
mination is  given  in  full,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Headquarters  A.  M.,  \ 
Bardstown,  October  3,  1862,  3  p.  M.  J 

General:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  2d, 
1  P.  M.,  directing  me  to  move  with  all  my  available 
force  via  Bloomfield  and  Frankfort  to  strike  the  enemy 
on  the  flank  and  rear.  The  last  twenty-four  hours 
have  developed  a  condition  of  things  on  my  front 
and  left  flank,  which  I  shadowed  forth  in  my  last  note 
to  you,  which  make  compliance  with  this  order  not 
only  eminently  inexpedient  but  impracticable. 

I  have  called  a  council  of  wing  and  division-com- 
manders, to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  matter,  and 
find  that  they  unanimously  indorse  my  views. 

I  shall,  therefore,  pursue  a  different  course,  assured 
that  when  the  facts  are  submitted  to  you,  you  will 
justify  my  decision.  I  move  on  the  route  indicated 
by  you  toward  ('amp  Breckinridge.  The  head  of  my 
column  moves  this  afternoon.  I  will  keep  you  ad- 
vised. I  send  this  by  a  relay  of  couriers  I  have  estab- 
lished at  intervals  of  ten  miles  from  here  to  Lexing- 
ton via  Danville. 

I  remain,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    L.  Polk, 
Major- General  Commanding  A.  M. 
General  Braxton  Bragg, 

Commanding  Department  No.  2,  Frankfort. 

At  the  hour  when  this  note  was  dated,  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  was  going  into  camp  on 
Salt  Kiver  as  follows:  Crittenden's  corps  on 


the  Bardstown  pike  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stream,  distant  from  Bardstown  about 
twelve  miles;  two  divisions  of  Gilbert's  corps 
(Mitchell's  and  Sheridan's)  off  to  the  right  and 
in  sight,  the  remaining  division  (Schoephf's) 
still  farther  to  the  right  some  eight  miles,  near 
Shepherdsville. 

General  McCook  was  to  the  left,  at  Taylprs- 
ville,  with  two  divisions,  distant  from  the  center 
corps  (Crittenden's)  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles, 
while  Sill,  with  the  remaining  division  and 
Dumont,  was  on  the  Shelbyville  pike,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  away. 

The  right  of  the  Union  line  on  the  night  of 
the  3d  of  October  was,  therefore,  near  Shep- 
herdsville, the  center  was  on  the  Bardstown 
pike  where  it  crosses  Salt  Eiver,  and  only 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  town,  while  the 
left  extended  from  Taylorsville  to  near  Shel- 
byville. This  was  the  line  which  General 
Bragg  had  ordered  General  Polk  to  move  via 
Bloomfield  to  Frankfort  to  strike  on  the  flank 
and  rear,  while  General  Smith,  moving  from 
Lexington,  would  attack  in  front.  General 
Bragg's  order  was  written  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was 
marching  in  a  body  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  Louisville,  and  that  General  Polk,  at 
Bardstown,  was  south  of  its  course,  and  would 
find  its  right  flank  somewhere  between  Tay- 
lorsville and  Lawrenceburg,  whereas,  the  bulk 
of  the  Union  army  moved  southerly  from 
Louisville,  and  its  right  wing  was  west  of  the 
Bardstown  pike,  while  its  left  wing  extended 
to  the  Shelbyville  pike.  An  order  more  inap- 
plicable to  the  situation  could  not  well  have 
been  penned.  Had  it  been  precisely  inverted, 
Smith  to  attack  the  flank  and  Polk  in  front, 
it  would  have  been  sensible  and  possibly  might 
have  yielded  important  results.  General  Polk 
decided  to  play  a  part  similar  to  that  of  Fitz 
John  Porter  on  the  Union  side  in  the  preced- 
ing month  of  August,  but  with  a  happier  issue 
to  himself  personally. 

He  determined  not  to  obey  the  order,  and 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  retreat  if  pressed 
by  a  force  too  large  to  justify  his  giving  battle. 

This  determination  was  communicated  to 
General  Bragg  in  time  for  him  to  stop  General 
Smith's  advance  to  attack  in  front. 

General  Polk's  action  necessitated  an  entire 
change  of  plan  upon  the  part  of  General  Bragg, 
the  abandonment  of  the  capital,  and  a  partial 
uncovering  of  the  depot  at  Lexington,  and  the 
ultimate  loss  of  the  stores  accumulated  at  that 
point. 
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In  substituting  the  order  of  1  p.m.,  October 
2d,  for  that  of  September  28th,  which  required 
General  Polk  to  fall  back  toward  Bryantsville 
if  pressed  by  a  superior  force,  General  Bragg 
had  been  influenced  by  the  discovery  that  but 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  transferring 
to  that  place  the  supplies  which  had  been 
stored  at  Lexington.  The  movement  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  was  a  surprise  to  General 
Bragg,  and  compelled  him  to  accept  battle 
near  his  subsistence  stored  at  Lexington  in- 
stead of  in  front  of  Bryantsville,  where  he 
had  proposed  at  the  outset  to  concentrate  for 
action. 

General  Buell  had  taken  the  initiative,  and 
General  Bragg  must  conform  therefore  to  the 
movements  of  his  adversary.  He  selected  a 
new  point  of  concentration,  which  was  Ver- 
sailles, and  turned  Smith's  forces  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  hastened  to  Harrodsburg  to  gather 
up  the  threads  of  the  new  combination. 

He  arrived  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  met 
General  Polk  just  coming  from  Bardstown 
with  his  corps. 

Like  General  Buell,  General  Bragg  had  re- 
organized his  army.  Smith's  corps  consisted 
of  the  divisions  of  Heth,  Churchill,  and  Hum- 
phrey Marshall.  Smith  transferred  back  to 
Bragg  the  troops  that  the  latter  had  sent  him 
from  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, at  the  outset  of  the  campaign. 

The  Army  of  the  Mississippi  remained  as 
heretofore  in  two  corps.  Polk's  comprising 
the  divisions  of  Cheatham  and  Withers,  and 
Hardee's  those  of  Anderson  and  Buckner,  num- 
bering about  forty  thousand,  thus  giving  Gen- 
eral Bragg  about  sixty-eight  thousand  men,  all 
told. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  moved  from 
Louisville  it  had  fifty-eight  thousand  present, 
of  which  number  twenty-two  thousand  were 
raw  troops.  (See  "The  Army  under  Buell,  by 
James  B.  Pry,"  General  Buell's  Chief  of  Staff.) 
Dumont's  division  is  not  included  in  this  num- 
ber. This  is  the  division  which,  as  the  Fourth 
division  of  the  Army  of  Kentucky,  is  referred 
to  in  the  second  chapter  as  showing  on  its  con- 
solidated report  for  the  28th  of  September  an 
aggregate  of  eleven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight.  The  sick  were  over  nine 
hundred,  while  the  absent  with  and  without 
authority  numbered  near  seven  hundred.  Yet 
it  is  probably  the  fact  that  there  were  not  eight 
thousand  actually  present  in  that  division  on 
the  day  it  went  into  its  first  camp  after  leaving 
Louisville.    Considerable  deductions  must  be 


made  from  the  reported  strength  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Union  armies  of  that  day. 
Whether  the  Confederate  commanders  were 
misled  in  like  manner  by  methods  of  report- 
ing similar  to  ours  is  not  known.  General 
Bragg  probably  had  fewer  stragglers  than 
General  Buell,  for  reasons  which  can  readily 
be  imagined. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  resumed  its  march  from  the  line  of  Salt 
River.  Crittenden's  corps,  the  center,  con- 
tinued along  the  pike  in  a  body  toward  Bards- 
town, general  headquarters  moving  with  it. 

The  two  divisions  of  Gilbert's  corps,  which 
had  camped  near  by  on  the  right,  crossed  the 
stream  and  continued  on  until  they  struck  the 
Shepherdsville  road,  when  one  (Sheridan's) 
turned  to  the  left  until  it  gained  the  Bards- 
town pike,  when  it  fell  in  behind  Crittenden's 
corps.  The  other  took  up  Cox's  Creek  and 
continued  its  course  parallel  to  the  pike  and  in 
sight,  with  orders  to  come  abreast  Sheridan, 
who  was  to  keep  on  to  where  Cox's  Creek 
crosses  the  pike,  and  then  halt.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th  Crittenden's  corps  and  Gilbert's  two 
divisions  camped  on  Cox's  Creek.  Schoephf 's 
division  marched  from  Shepherdsville  by  Cane 
Spring  toward  Bardstown,  and  camped  about 
four  miles  to  the  right  of  Mitchell's  division. 
Sheridan's  division  was  on  the  pike.  General 
McCook  marched  from  Taylorsville  toward 
Bloomfield. 

This  night  General  Polk  began  his  retreat 
from  Bardstown.  His  own  corps  (divisions  of 
Withers  and  Cheatham)  was  sent  by  way  of 
Maxville;  Hardee's  corps  (divisions  of  Buck- 
ner and  Anderson)  by  the  way  of  Springfield 
and  Perryville  to  the  same  point.  The  move- 
ment was  continued  through  the  night. 

Next  morning,  the  5th,  Crittenden's  corps 
and  Gilbert's  marched  upon  the  place  and 
passed  it  side  and  side  about  noon.  Gilbert's 
corps  took  the  road  to  Springfield  and  camped 
at  Fredericksburg.  Crittenden's  kept  to  the 
left  and  went  into  camp  on  Buck  Creek.  Mc- 
Cook was  at  Bloomfield  with  his  two  divisions 
(Kousseau's  and  Jackson's).  Sill  was  still  on 
the  road  to  Frankfort. 

On  the  morning  of  ,the  4th  Kirby  Smith 
moved  to  the  Kentucky  River  and  placed  his 
headquarters  near  McCown's  Ferry. 

Skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
artillery  had  marked  the  movements  of  all  the 
columns  from  within  a  few  miles  of  Louisville. 
It  was  more  stubborn  and  formidable  near 
Bardstown ;  but  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  in- 
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fantry  retired  from  that  place  eight  hours  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Union  forces,  when  his 
rearguard  retreated  after  a  sharp  engagement 
with  the  Union  cavalry.  The  pursuit  and  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy's  rearguard  continued 
toward  Springfield.  This  body  was  chiefly  of 
cavalry  under  General  Wheeler,  and  belonged 
to  Hardee's  corps.  Polk's  corps,  which  moved 
off  by  the  way  of  Maxville,  attracted  toward 
itself  no  especial  attention,  for  General  Buell's 
information  led  him  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
would  concentrate  at  Danville,  and  hence 
Hardee's  line  of  march  seemed  to  be  that  of 
the  main  body. 

On  the  next  day,  the  6th,  Crittenden's  and 
Gilbert's  corps  again  came  together  at  Spring- 
field. Gilbert's,  arriving  first,  went  on  through 
the  town  and  camped  on  the  road  leading  to 
Perryville  where  it  crosses  Buck's  Fork,  distant 
from  the  place  about  four  miles.  Crittenden's 
came  in  from  the  left,  and  also  passed  through 
the  place  and  camped  for  the  night.  Its  camp 
was  to  the  rear  and  right  of  Gilbert's. 

On  this  night  the  Union  army  stood  with 
two  of  its  corps  at  Springfield,  and  the  remain- 
ing corps,  McCook's,  off  to  the  left — two  of  its 
divisions  on  the  road  from  Bloomfield  to  Har- 


rodsburg  and  the  remaining  one  with  Dumont's 
between  Shelbyville  and  Frankfort. 

The  Confederates,  at  the  same  time,  were 
extended  on  a  line  from  the  vicinity  of  Ver- 
sailles through  Harrodsburg  to  Perryville ; 
Smith  with  his  headquarters  on  the  Kentucky 
Kiver  at  McCown's  Ferry;  Polk  with  his 
corps  at  Harrodsburg,  and  Hardee  with  his 
near  Perryville.  General  Bragg  was  at  Har- 
rodsburg in  conference  with  General  Polk  and 
also  with  General  Smith,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned from  his  headquarters  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  conference  Smith  returned  to  his 
headquarters  at  McCown's  Ferry.  Both  Bragg 
and  Smith  at  this  time  thought  that  Buell's 
real  attack  was  to  be  on  Smith.  Accordingly, 
early  next  morning  General  Bragg  issued  or- 
ders for  the  concentration  of  all  of  his  forces 
in  front  of  the  depot  at  Lexington.  This 
order,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  in  the 
succeeding  chapter,  was  not  put  in  full  opera- 
tion, for  later  in  the  day  General  Bragg  re- 
ceived information  from  General  Hardee  which 
induced  him  to  divide  General  Polk's  corps, 
sending  one  of  its  divisions  to  Perryville  and 
continuing  the  march  of  the  other  to  the  ren- 
dezvous near  Versailles.  n  ri  ~.77  , 
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Years  toiled  I  'mong  the  reapers  and  worn  laborers, 
Earning,  ah,  little  indeed  more  than  life's  sustenance, 
Hoping  far  off  to  behold  the  palms  of  peace  and  promise 
Rise  coolly  above  the  hot  fields  and  grain  tawny. 

Long  slept  I  at  night  'bove  the  horses'  heads,  in  the  sweet  hay, 
Hopefully  hearing  the  keen,  chirruping  call  of  the  cricket, 
The  wood-worm  steadily  gnawing  above  in  the  heavy  rafters, 
Dreaming  glad  dreams  of  when  toil,  and  pain,  and  life's  hardships 
Should  bring  to  my  tired  limbs  rest  in  the  shadow  of  full  success. 

But  the  years  went  by,  and  a  gleaner  stayed  I  still  in  the  harvest, 
Nearing  the  far-out  field  where  the  reapers  thickest  are, 
Stooping  in  the  dim  light  above  the  stubble  there  gleaming. 
Then  I  looked  far  off  for  the  palms,  afar  for  the  fragrant  coolness, 
And  behold  a  great  green  valley  filled  with  low  mounds  grassy. 

Then  I  heard  a  reaper  saying,  old,  and  toiling  slowly: 
"I  long  to  lie  there  at  rest,  the  rest  supreme  which  He  giveth. 
To  those  who  fail  not,  nor  falter,  there  is  given  bliss  greater  and  purer — 
To  walk  where  the  palms  are  coolest,  and  drink  the  cool  cup  of  His  mercy." 

Then  down  the  ripe  grain  passed  a  wind  singing  and  fragrant, 

And  for  a  step  unseen  parted  the  ripening  wheatrblades, 

And  every  worn,  tired  reaper  that  patiently  reaped  in  the  silence 

Knew  to  the  close,  soul-near,  walked  beside  us  the  Master.  £.  M.  O'Malley. 
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STRICTLY  speaking,  there  is  no  Southern 
dialect,  as  indeed  there  is  no  dialect  any 
where  in  America.  I  use  the  word  rather 
for  convenience  of  name  than  for  any  other 
reason,  for  it  comes  nearer  conveying  an 
idea  and  requires  less  explanation  than  any 
other  term  I  could  employ.  If  one  will  be 
accurate,  one  must  speak  of  peculiarities  in 
Southern  speech  that  would  strike  an  English- 
man or  a  Northerner,  rather  than  of  a  dialect. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  dialect  may  be  found 
in  some  remote,  sparsely-settled  mountain  re- 
gion, where,  on  account  of  isolation,  the  lan- 
guage has  suffered  an  arrest  of  development 
for  perhaps  a  hundred  years — such  a  region  as 
Craddock  has  recently  discovered  to  the  reading 
world ;  but  even  there,  though  we  find  many 
more  old  words  and  meanings  in  use  than  else- 
where, usage  is  not  so  sustained  and  consistent 
as  to  form  a  dialect. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  known  that  a  New  Eng- 
lander  or  a  New  Yorker,  coming  South,  ob- 
serves peculiarities  not  only  in  tone  and  pronun- 
ciation, but  also  in  words  used,  far  more  than 
when  he  goes  West;  and  certain  characteris- 
tics of  the  speech  of  the  educated  classes  strike 
him  quite  as  forcibly  as  any  among  the  lower 
classes.  These  peculiarities  I  shall,  fpr  the 
sake  of  convenience,  separate  into  several  gen- 
eral divisions,  and  give  then  the  explanation 
that  seems  most  plausible  in  each  case. 

First,  then,  the  stranger  would  observe, 
mainly  in  the  conversation,  but  to  some  extent 
also  in  the  written  speech,  of  the  educated 
classes,  certain  words,  forms  of  words,  and 
meanings  that  have  old  English  or  provincial 
English  authority,  but  which  are  obsolete,  or 
fast  becoming  so,  elsewhere.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  are,  perhaps,  the  following:  Bat 
the  eye  (to  wink),  biddable  (obedient),  candle- 
light, carry  (take,  conduct),  dansy  (dull),  doted 
(decayed),  drouth  and  heighth  (drought  and 
height)  favor  (resemble,  cf.  G.  Eliot's  feature), 
fair  off  (clear  off),  feaze  (fret),  frazle  or  frazzle 
(unravel,  cf.  General  Gordon's  remark  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  at  Appomattox,  "My  division  is  worn 
down  to  a  frazzle"),  gaum  (to  smear),  heap 
(very  many),  learn  (teach),  low  (short),  mighty 
(very),  mistress  (pronounced  in  full,  as  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  instead  of  missess),  peaked 
(thin),  poor  (pronounced  pore),  quality  (people 
of — ),  quit  (to  stop),  reckon,  right  (adv.,  very), 
ride  (drive),  ridiculous  (outrageous),  rising 


(swelling,  cf.  Lev.  xiii,  2),  sad  (of  bread,  heavy), 
seap  (of  water,  to  ooze),  seapy,  sick  (ill),  ser- 
vant (slave),  slick  (smooth),  snack  (lunch),  and 
"go  snacks"  (go  shares),  sobby  (of  wet  land), 
suspicion  (suspect),  summons  (vb.,  used  twice 
by  the  Adjutant-General  of  Tennessee  in  the 
recent  Chattanooga  riot  dispatches),  trash  (as 
"poor  white  trash"),  tole  (to  lure),  trig  (neat), 
to  use  (to  frequent),  wall  (to  roll  the  eye). 

Another  division  I  make  to  comprise  words 
and  phrases  used  to  some  extent  by  the  edu- 
cated, and  confined  more  or  less  to  the  South, 
but  which  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  old  or 
provincial  English  authority;  for  instance,  ag- 
gravate (provoke),  bit  (twelve  and  one  half 
cents),  boy  (negro  servant),  branch  (brooklet), 
clever  (kind-hearted,  obliging),  come  back 
(come  again),  comical  (strange),  in  Virginia, 
and  its  counterpart  funny,  in  South  Carolina, 
cymbling  or  simlin  (squash),  designing  (of  evil 
intent),  disremember,  evening  (afternoon),  fuss 
(quarrel,  also  noise),  fyse  (dog),  "go  by  and 
stop"  (call),  infair  (groom's  wedding  feast), 
lay  by  (cease  work  on  crops),  lie  down  (go  to 
bed),  light-bread  (loaf),  light  wood  (pine  kin- 
dling), never  did  it  (didn't  do  it),  pack  (carry), 
passage  (hall),  pitch  (college  term,  "pluck"), 
powerful  (adv.,  very),  season  (shower),  suit  of 
hair,  tackey  (shoddy),  tell  (say,  e.  g.,  "tell 
good-bye"),  tricks  (little  ornaments,  etc.),  tote 
(carry). 

Thirdly,  I  notice  certain  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation that  are  more  or  less  general  in  the 
South ;  for  instance,  clear,  dear,  fear,  bear,  near, 
tear,  etc.,  pronounced  in  the  South,  clear,  dear ; 
so  hyere  for  hire;  furthermore,  a  carelessness 
in  enunciating  final  syllables,  producing,  for 
example  -er  for  -ow,  winder  for  window,  drop- 
ping r  and  re,  so  also  g,  and  often  d  and  t. 
While  I  am  not  sure  but  that  this  pronuncia- 
tion of  such  words  as  fear,  hear,  might  be  shown 
to  be  a  survival  of  old  English  pronunciation, 
it  may  be  due  to  the  principle  in  philology  that 
the  Germans  call  Lassigkeit  (carelessness,  lazi- 
ness). It  requires,  for  example,  more  effort  to 
say  near  than  near,  and  this  pronunciation  may 
be,  in  effect,  the  result  of  the  same  influence 
which  makes  the  typical  Southerner  speak 
more  slowly  and  drawl  more  than  the  Yankee. 
The  tendency  to  slur  final  syllables,  this  same 
Lassigkeit,  which  causes  the  loss  of  many  a 
g  final  even  among  the  English  nobility,  as 
Richard  Grant  White  has  shown,  owes  its  ex- 
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•cessive  influence  among  the  Southern  whites 
to  contact  with  the  negroes. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  Virginia  peculiarity — 
current  also  in  South  Carolina  to  a  considera- 
hle  extent — cyar,  gyarden,  etc.  (peculiar  pro- 
nunciation of  a  after  c  and  g,  "before  r;  also  in 
girl,  guide,  kind).  This  is  undoubtedly  a  sur- 
vival in  part,  a  "breaking,"  as  it  is  termed, 
present' already  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  (e.  g. 
geard)  and  provincial  English  (e.  g.  kynd), 
but  doubtless  carried  further  by  analogy. 

Fifthly,  we  have  in  some  parts  of  South  Car- 
olina, principally  on  the  sea-board,  air,  bear, 
fair,  hair,  pair,  prayer,  stair,  there,  where, 
swear,  etc.,  pronounced  as  if  spelt  ear,  fear,  etc. 
It  is  about  the  same  pronunciation  that  sur- 
vives in  chair  (cheer),  scare  (skeer),  which  is 
still  not  uncommon  among  the  educated  of 
certain  sections,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  ne- 
gro nurses.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  now, 
to  find  in  Chaucer  hair  written  generally  heer 
or  here;  "  hir  heer  was  yelowe,"  and  this  rhym- 
ing with  feir  (fair),  and  this  again  with  eyre 
(air) ;  so  dispeir  and  eir,  where  and  geere, 
prey  ere  (and  praiere)  and  deere,  theer,  and 
eer,  here  (noun)  and  speref*  and  with  this  com- 
pare Spenser,  who  rhymes  hearc  (hair)  with 
appeare  and  deare,  in  which  cases  I  presume 
that  deare  is  pronounced  dear,  the  present 
Southern,  and  perhaps  once  the  common,  pro- 
nunciation. No  doubt  French  Huguenot  in- 
fluence helped  to  retain  this  pronunciation  in 
South  Carolina,  but  the  source  of  it  is  the 
speech  of  Chaucer's  time. 

Thus  far  I  have  confined  my  attention  mainly 
to  peculiarities  in  the  speech  of  the  better 
classes,  and  find  these  to  consist  principally  in 
the  survival  of  old  forms,  meanings,  or  pro- 
nunciations. What  is  the  explanation  ?  J.  F. 
Lonnsbury,  in  the  International  Magazine,  May, 
1880,  has  this  to  say  about  "  The  English  Lan- 
guage in  America":  "The  colloquial  speech  of 
this  country  has,  therefore,  little  to  boast  of  in 
the  way  of  originality.  In  regard  to  it,  more- 
over, we  can  make  a  still  further  assertion. 
The  colloquial  speech  of  the  educated  class  in 
America  is  to  some  extent  archaic,  compared 
with  that  of  the  similar  class  in  England.  This 
is  due  to  the  operation  of  certain  causes,  which 
are  well  known  to  students  of  language.  A 
tongue  carried  from  one  land  to  another,  and 
keeping  up  no  communication  with  the  tongue 

*A  survival  of  the  same  kind  is  no  doubt  the  pro- 
nunciation wear  for  were,  so  common  all  over  the 
country,  for  Chaucer  has  were  and  weere  rhyming  with 
beere. 


of  the  mother  country,  undergoes  what  is  tech- 
nically called  an  arrest  of  development.  The 
words  and  phrases  and  meanings  in  use  at  the 
time  of  separation  remain  fixed  in  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  transported.  On  the 
other  hand,  changes  are  constantly  taking- 
place  in  the  language  which  has  been  left  be- 
hind. It  abandons  words  and  phrases  once 
widely  employed;  it  introduces  words  and 
phrases  hitherto  unknown.  In  this  develop- 
ment the  transported  speech  does  not  share. 
It  clings  to  the  vocabulary  with  which  it 
started;  and  as  regards  the  terms  constituting 
it,  and  the  meanings  given  them,  it  is  apt  to  re- 
main stationary.  A  development  of  its  own 
the  speech  of  the  colony  may  have,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  different  from  the  development  which 
characterizes  the  speech  of  the  mother  country. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  language  of  the  former, 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  latter,  comes  to  be 
to  a  large  extent  archaic."  The  same  writer 
shows,  in  proof,  that  of  the  words,  phrases,  and 
constructions  found  by  Mr.W.  Aldis  Wright "  in 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
are  obsolete  in  his  country  in  the  sense  that 
they  no  longer  find  a  place  naturally  in  the 
ordinary  prose  writing  of  the  time,"  "  about 
one  sixth  would  apparently  be  used  without 
thought  or  hesitation  by  an  American  author." 
He  mentions,  further,  the  effect  of  the  King 
James  Version  on  New  England  speech  espe- 
cially. 

What  he  says  of  America  in  general  is  pe- 
culiarly true  of  the  South.  The  people  have 
been  more  fixed  in  their  habitations  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  country;  they  have 
devoted  themselves  more  exclusively  to  agri- 
culture, which  of  course  tended  to  render  them 
more  conservative  in  every  respect;  there  was 
less  communication  between  that  section  and 
the  outside  world  than  was  the  case  with  any 
other  part  of  America,  and  this  exclusiveness 
increased,  necessarily,  as  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  North,  set  its  face  more  and  more 
against  slavery.  Then,  too,  there  was  always 
the  close  intercourse  between  the  whites  of  the 
better  class  and  the  negroes,  with  the  result 
that  the  dialect  of  the  latter,  made  up  by  half, 
perhaps,  of  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the 
lower  classes  in  England,  kept  pouring  these 
old  words  and  forms  and  meanings  back  into 
the  language  of  the  whites.  Bible  language, 
too,  has  had  great  influence ;  for  though  it  may 
not  be  claimed  that  the  South  has  studied  the 
Bible  more  than  New  England,  it  has  been,  in 
its  way,  quite  as  religious,  and  nowhere  have 
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Bible  teachings  been  so  little  questioned.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  kind  of  reading  done 
generally  in  the  South  before  the  war.  As  a 
rule  the  educated  people  of  country  districts 
read  little  in  the  magazines  and  current  litera- 
ture of  their  own  country;  but  they  were 
familiar,  to  some  extent,  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  still  more  with  the  Spectator,  and  far 
better  versed  in  Scott,  Addison,  Milton,  and 
Shakespeare,  than  in  later  writers.  "  I  know*  a 
gentleman  from  one  of  the  most  retired  dis- 
tricts of  South  Carolina,  who  is  pretty  well 
educated,  and  is  a  great  reader,  but  has  few 
books.  He  has,  I  remember,  Scott's  novels,  a 
collection  of  British  poets,  a  copy  of  Shake- 
speare, a  few  medical  works,  and  perhaps  some 
other  books,  but  not  very  many.  His  custom 
is  to  commence  with  the  first  volume  of  Scott, 
for  instance,  and  read  them  all  through;  and, 
when  he  has  finished  the  whole  set,  begin  over 
again.  Magazines  and  reviews  he  rarely  sees, 
and  the  later  poets  and  novelists  he  scarcely 
knows.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  his  lan- 
guage had  a  flavor  of  Scott. 

"  W.  H.  Page,  writing  of  'An  Old  Southern 
Borough'  in  the  Atlantic  for  May,  1881,  says, 
concerning  the  class  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking:  'You  will  find  old  gentlemen  who 
know  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  not  one  in 
a  thousand  knows  any  thing  of  Longfellow  and 
Tennyson.  Not  unfrequently,  much  to  your 
surprise,  you  may  learn  that  one  of  these  guar- 
dians of  the  post-office  has  read  Byron  and 
Burns  annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  he 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  every  character  in 
Scott.  When  he  writes  or  makes  a  speech  he 
leaves  his  inert  conversational  tone  entirely 
and  employs  a  diction  and  manner  that  have 
an  antique  Addisonian  dignity  and  profu- 
sion.' "t  One  is  reminded  immediately,  on  read- 
ing that  last  sentence,  of  Craddock's  "General 
Vayne."  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject  I  must  allude  to  certain  corrupt  forms 
of  speech,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  South, 
and  not  used  by  every  body  in  the  South,  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  distressingly  common 
even  in  circles  where  people  ought  to  know 
better.  These  are,  for  instance,  expect  (for 
suspect),  like  (for  as,  or  as  if,  "he  looked  like 
Tie  was  born  tired,"  said  a  college  president), 

*From  an  article  on  "  Southernisms,"  by  the  writer, 
published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philological  As- 
sociation, 1883. 

tCf.  "The  Contributors'  Club,"  Atlantic,  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  and  Professor  Scheie  DeVere,  Americanisms, 
pp.  321,  511,  541. 


like(d)  (for  had  like,  or  was  like,  as  "I  like(d) 
to  have  fell"),  meet  up  with  (written  me  by  a 
professor  recently),  raise  (bring  up;  the  late 
Dr.  Summers  used  to  say  to  his  pupils,  "We 
raise  pigs,  not  people"),  rock  (stone),  that-a- 
way,  you-all,  and  we-all  (just  a  little  better 
than  you-uns  and  we-uns,  and  the  same  thing 
in  effect),  wait  on  (wait  for),  and  shall  for  will, 
and  vice  versa.  This  last  is  an  Irish  and  Scotch 
as  well  as  an  American  peculiarity,  but  it  is 
perhaps  more  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
South  than  any  where  else  in  the  United  States. 
The  Nation  gave,  recently,  some  rules  for  the 
correct  use.  The  best  guide,  that  I  know,  to 
a  clear  distinction,  was  given  by  W.  C.  Benet 
in  an  excellent  essay  on  "Americanisms,"  from 
which  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit: 

"  Shall  in  the  first  person  simply  fortells ; 
In  will  a  threat  or  else  a  promise  dwells. 
Shall  in  the  second  and  third  does  threat ; 
Will  simply  then  foretells  the  future  feat." 

Human  nature  is  utterly  depraved  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  grammatical  inaccuracies,  espe- 
cially double  negatives.  The  Greek  never 
tried  to  resist  the  inclination ;  nor  did  the  old 
English;  nor  do  many  people  now-a-days  in 
conversation.  The  inclination  to  go  back  into 
it  is  something  like  the  tendency  to  lapse  into 
sin.  We  have,  too,  the  negro  always  with  us  to 
cultivate  the  inclination  to  this  and  like  errors. 
Any  one  who  has  tried  to  train  a  child  to  speak 
correctly  knows  the  difficulty.  I  have  seen  a 
little  fellow,  who  had  been  brought,  by  repeated 
and  careful  correction,  to  the  point  where  he 
knew  perfectly  well  what  was  right  in  ordinary 
speech,  fall  daily  into  all  manner  of  loose  idi- 
oms. If  that  is  the  case  where  great  care  is 
taken,  what  might  be  expected  in  the  nine  out 
of  ten  families  that  are  utterly  negligent  on 
this  point.  But  the  present  generation  is  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  was  the  last,  and  the 
next  will  have  a  still  greater  advantage,  thanks 
to  the  schools  for  the  negroes,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  embrace  opportunities  to 
learn. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that 
on  the  newspaper  rests  a  great  responsibility 
with  regard  to  teaching  English — correct  use  of 
words,  grammar,  and  style;  for  the  daily  is  so 
cheap  and  readable  now-a-days,  and  there  is 
such  a  press  of  business,  and  life  is  such  a  rush, 
that  the  reading  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  is  confined  mainly  to  the  newspaper. 
But  how  few  papers  offer  regularly  good  and 
correct  and  simple  English  to  their  readers!  I 
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looked  hastily  over  the  pages  of  a  single  issue 
of  a  daily  paper  recently  and  found,  in  a  little 
time,  twenty-six  mistakes,  most  of  them  of  the 
"baldest  sort.  What  would  be  the  good  result 
if  English  like  that  in  the  Nation,  for  example, 
were  read  as  constantly  in  families  as  is  the 
ordinary  daily  paper!  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
of  course,  that  hastily  prepared  dailies  should 
regularly  attain  such  elegance  and  simplicity 
as  this,  but  some  of  our  own  great  dailies,  and 
still  more  the  English,  show  what  might  be. 

Now,  then,  I  have  reached  what  might  per- 
haps be  called  the  subject  proper,  the  point 
where  the  two  branches  of  the  subject  meet, 
the  dialect  of  the  common  people  in  the  South. 
It  is  only  the  "  Cracker,"  the  mountaineer,  the 
negro,  that  we  dare  to  make  talk  naturally  in 
our  books;  and  the  question  is  in  how  far  our 
writers  do  make  these  classes  talk  naturally? 
We  are  getting  to  have  abundance  of  litera- 
ture of  this  kind.  Indeed,  these  classes,  with 
the  Creoles,  are  filling  pretty  much  the  whole 
field  just  now.  Is  it  the  retribution  of  fate? 
Just  those  classes  that  were  ignored  in  the  con- 
sideration of  what  constituted  the  South  before 
the  war  now  form  the  picturesque  part  of  our 
literature ;  they  furnish  material  for  studies  and 
stories,  for  hasty  sketches  and  longer  novels, 
and  we  find  in  their  lives  the  pathetic,  as  well 
as  the  humorous  and  ridiculous.  We  might 
have  thought  once,  that  it  was  Northern  inter- 
est in  the  negro  which  gave  "  Uncle  Remus  " 
so  ready  a  reception,  but  we  find  that  Craddock 
and  Cable  get  as  willing  an  audience  in  the 
North  as  Harris.  And  we  ourselves  are  as 
much  charmed  by  sketches  and  studies  of  these 
classes  as  are  the  Northern  people;  and  natu- 
rally so,  because  our  best  Southern  prose  writ- 
ing is  done  in  this  field.  Indeed,  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  even  Craddock  will  be  successful 
with  characters  drawn  from  the  higher  life. 
"  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought"  was  almost  a 
failure;  with  one  exception,  General  Vayne, 
only  the  common  characters  were  successfully 
drawn.  Cable  is  the  only  one  of  our  leading 
writers  who  succeeds  with  characters  from  the 
upper  circles,  and  even  his  highest  success  is 
not  there — witness  "Madame  Delphino." 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  of  feeling? 
Is  it,  because  Southern  ante-bellum  novels  de- 
scribing the  old-time  life;  were  so  poor,  as  com- 
pared with  the  new  Southern  literature;  or  is 
it  because  even  Southerners  have  gotte?)  tired 
of*  hearing  of  the  grand  life  of  a  few  people  of 
the  olden  days?  Is  it  because  the  aristocratic 
.spirit  is  gone;,  and  the  democratic  lias  come? 


Is  it  a  sign  that  our  hearts  are  more  open  to 
the  world,  our  sympathies  more  enlarged? 

And  yet,  though  literary  interest  centers  just 
now  on  the  lower  classes,  there  is  fame  in  store 
for  some  Southerner  who  has  the  genius  prop- 
erly to  see  and  gather  up  the  elements  of  the 
old  higher  life  of  the  South— to  gather  them 
now  while  some  of  that  life  still  remains  in 
reality  and  in  the  memories  of  living  men — 
and  set  them  truly  before  the  world,  not  to 
make  a  defense  or  an  apology,  but  simply  to 
tell  the  truth.  But  such  an  one  must  be  a 
satirist  and  humorist  as  well  as  a  panegyrist — 
before  the  war  he  dared  only  be  the  latter;  he 
must  be  judicially  fair  as  well  as  perfectly 
fearless.  We  shall  not  like  at  first  many  things 
he  will  say,  as  witness  Mr.  Cable's  experience 
with  the  Creoles;  but  he  must  say  them  all  the 
same,  and  if  there  is  much  condemnation,  as 
well  as  praise,  we  shall  at  last  accept  it,  because 
a  democratic  age  must  find  much  to  condemn 
in  an  aristocratic  one.  And  we  shall  do  for 
such  a  writer  what  New  Orleans  will  yet  do 
for  Cable — erect  a  monument  to  him  for  saying 
the  very  things  about  life  in  New  Orleans  for 
which  it  now  condemns  him. 

We  have  three  great  dialect  writers  in  the 
South  —  Cable,  Harris,  and  Craddock.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Cable's  rendering  of  the  Creole 
dialect,  I  can  give  no  opinion,  as  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  study  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  quite  clear  that  the  evidence  is  rather  for, 
than  against,  him  on  point  of  accuracy.  But 
even  if  he  were  proved  to  have  misrepresented 
the  Creoles  in  this  respect  as  much  as  some 
claim,  his  Creole  stories  have  an  interest  all 
their  own,  which  must  make  them  live,  just  as 
is  the  case  with  Craddock's  stories  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Mountains.  I  confess  to  so  great  a 
fondness  for  Mr.  Cable's  writings,  to  such  an 
admiration  for  the  genius  which  created  "  Mad- 
ame Delphine" — showing,  it  seems  to  me, 
greater  promise  and  a  more  delicate  touch  than 
any  thing  since  Hawthorne — that  I  can  not 
help  believing  it  is  all  right. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  certainly  the  most 
accurate  writer  of  the  negro  dialect,  and  even 
of  the  "Cracker"  dialect,  both  in  phonetic 
rendering  and  in  reproduction  of  the  real 
spirit,  that  the  South  has  yet  produced.  The 
negro  dialect  has  never  been  perfectly  rendered 
by  any  other  writer*    Always  after  reading 

■"Professor  James  A.  Harrison  has  published  a  re- 
markable essay  on  "Negro  English"  in  the  Avglia 
(Bd.  vii,  Heft,  iii,  1884).  All  that  he  gives  belongs  to 
Negro  English,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
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him  I  came  back  to  my  first  conclusion,  that  it 
is  almost  faultless.  If  a  stranger  should  ask 
now,  or  future  ages  wish  to  know,  how  the 
negro  talked,  there  it  is  embalmed,  and,  best  of 
all,  along  with  it  so  much  of  the  negro  folk- 
lore. This  is  Mr.  Harris's  peculiar  field.  He 
succeeded  well  with  a  "moonshiner's"  story, 
"  At  Teague  Poteet's,"  rendered  the  dialect 
truly,  I  think;  but  if  we  compare  that  story 
with  "  Mingo"  or  "  Free  Joe,"  we  know  where 
he  is  most  at  home.  "At  Teague  Poteet's  "  may 
be  as  accurate  a  photograph  as  the  other  two, 
and  yet  it  is  not  as  life-like,  does  not  show  as 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  characters.  In 
"Mingo"  and  "Free  Joe"  he  produces  the 
same  effect  that  Craddock  does  in  her  sketches 
of  mountain  life.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Harris 
has  rendered  a  more  literally  true  account  of 
the  actual  life  of  the  mountains  in  "At  Teague 
Poteet's,"  than  Miss  Murfree  has  in  any  of  her 
sketches,  perhaps,  and  yet,  after  all,  not  so  true. 
Craddock  has  the  genius  to  see  and  sympathize 
with  the  nobler  elements  in  which  the  hard 
life  of  the  mountains  is  not  wholly  lacking, 
and  still  more  has  she  the  soul  for  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  mountains  themselves; 
and  so  we  get  from  her  the  more  truly  real. 
She  and  Harris  have  their  peculiar  fields. 
When  he  crossed  over  into  hers,  he  had  most 
gratifying  success,  but  not  so  great  as  on  his 
own  soil ;  what  she  could  do  in  his  line  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  point  where  Miss  Murfree  is  weakest, 
though  she  is  strong  even  there,  is  in  her  dia- 
lect. I  criticised,  recently,  in  the  Nation,  as 
did  also  Professor  Alexander,  of  Knoxville, 
some  of  her  words  and  phrases.  Afterward  I 
went  to  the  Smoky  Mountains  partly  to  test 
this  very  question,  and  may  briefly  tell  what  I 
saw  and  heard  there. 

I  went  on  foot,  stayed  at  the  cabins  of  the 
mountaineers,  with  the  poorest,  as  well  as  with, 
those  that  were  better  off.  I  find  that  Crad- 
dock's  stories  help  one  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  these  august  mountains,  the 
cloud  effects,  the  play  of  light  and  color, 


Negro  English.  As  some  one  said,  at  least  half  the 
words  might  be  heard  any  day  so  pronounced  by  the 
"low  whites  "  of  a  New  England  town.  It  seems  to 
me  a  mistake  to  call  a  negroism  what  is  simply  a  sur- 
vival of  old  or  provincial  English  usage.  In  many 
cases  Professor  Harrison  showed  the  old  English  ori- 
gin of  the  usage,  but  in  others  he  did  not ;  and  he 
did  not  say  that  such  usages  were  simply  borrowed 
by  the  negroes  from  the  whites  of  the  lower  class  and 
returned  by  them  often  to  the  whites  of  the  upper 
class. 


the  grand  sweep  of  the  mountain  ridges,  the 
awful  quiet  of  mountain  solitudes,  and  the 
magnificent  stretches  of  vision.  They  are  de- 
lightful mountains,  covered  with  a  splendid 
growth  of  trees  with  the  richest  foliage,  and, 
wherever  there  is  an  open  space,  with  rank 
grass,  for  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  The 
water  of  the  mountain  springs  is  almost  icy 
cold,  and  flowing  down  every  ravine  are  noisy, 
sparkling  brooks,  which  are  busy  and  babbling 
the  year  round,  being  fed  regularly  by  the  con- 
stant rains  on  the  summits.  No  one  lives  on  the 
summits  except  a  few  cattle  herders,  who  stay 
up  there  from  May  to  October,  in  charge  of  the 
cattle  of  the  surrounding  country  that  are  sent 
there  to  graze.  Besides  these  may  be  found, 
at  intervals  of  five  to  ten  miles,  on  the  moun- 
tain sides  a  lonely  log  cabin  by  some  stream. 
The  mountaineers  are  cove-dwellers.  In  the 
densely  wooded  and  uninhabited  higher  moun- 
tains rattlesnakes  abound;  wolves,  too,  which 
are,  however,  so  shy  as  rarely  to  be  seen, 
though  they  make  sheep-raising  unprofitable  in 
the  coves.  There  are  still  bears  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  chase  at  any  time,  and  plenty  of  deer, 
wild  turkeys,  wild  cats,  pheasants,  and  trout  in 
the  mountain  streams. 

Among  the  poorer  people  corn-bread,  bacon, 
coffee  without  sugar,  and  milk — with  Irish  po- 
tatoes, snap-beans,  and  cucumbers  in  the  sum- 
mer time — are  the  staple  articles  of  food.  They 
have  little  fruit,  even  apples  being  scarce, 
though  this  is  one  of  the  best  apple-growing 
regions  in  the  country.  They  sleep  on  feather- 
beds  winter  and  summer,  rise  at  dawn,  and  eat 
by  sunrise.  They  do  not  "  keep  their  health  " 
as  well  as  might  be  expected,  their  chief  ail- 
ment being  "  liver-complaint;"  at  which  no  one 
who  has  observed  their  cooking,  their  sleeping, 
and  their  habits  generally,  will  be  surprised, 
especially  when  he  takes  into  consideration  the 
kind  of  doctors  that  prey  upon  them.  They 
spin  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  go  barefooted 
about  home,  men  and  women,  and  many  of 
the  latter  chew  tobacco  as  well  as  "dip." 
The  women  are  lean  and  sallow  and  unpre- 
possessing, with  a  lack-luster  expression  gen- 
erally, which  I  observed,  however,  more  among 
the  younger  than  the  older,  and  more  among 
the  unmarried  than  the  married.  Craddock  is 
right,  however,  in  putting  into  most  of  her 
stories  at  least  one  handsome  woman;  for,  as  if 
by  a  freak  of  nature,  one  meets  now  and 
then,  in  a  most  unexpected  place,  a  woman 
whose  looks  would  make  an  impression  in  city 
society,  if  she  were  clad  in  modern  garb. 
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Chaucer's  phrase,  "  Children  an  heepe,"  ap- 
plies every  where  in  the  mountains,  for  this  is 
the  one  unfailing  household  article.  The  men 
and  women  are,  generally,  as  Craddock  repre- 
sents them,  of  few  words — though  now  and 
then  one  finds  a  great  talker,  like  Mr.  Warner's 
"  Big  Tom  Wilson ;"  and  when  the  men  talk 
the  women  generally  sit  quietly  by  without 
taking  any  part. 

There  are  no  "wild-cat  stills"  now,  and  con- 
sequently little  drunkenness,  and  the  people 
are  eminently  peaceable,  though  I  was  told  that 
the  old  feelings  which  divided  them  in  1861 — 
most  going  into  the  Union  army  and  into  the 
Republican  party  after  the  war — are  apt  to 
crop  out  at  election  times.  Their  hospitality 
is  remarkable.  I  found,  to  give  an  example, 
on  "The  Bald" — perhaps  the  place  where 
"Pa'son"  Kelsey,  the  prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  used  to  go  to  pray — the 
poorest  man  I  ever  saw.  In  his  one-room  log- 
cabin  there  were  two  rude  bedsteads,  with 
scanty,  ragged  covering,  three  chairs  and  a 
water-pail,  and  the  occupants  were  the  herder, 
a  lean  six-footer,  his  wife,  three  children — the 
baby  lying  in  a  little  dug-out,  like  a  kneading 
trough  on  rockers — and  a  mother-in-law.  When 
we  asked  for  dinner,  the  man  said  :  "  Well,  boys, 
hit's  mighty  rough,  but  ef  you-uns  kin  eat 
it  you're  mo'n  welcome  ter  it."  They  had  no 
meal  or  flour — "were  out,  and  had'nt  had  time 
ter  go  arter  none  " — and  the  meal  consisted  of 
small  Irish  potatoes,  roasted,  and  to  be  eaten 
with  the  skin  on  them,  snap-beans,  fat  bacon, 
and  butter-milk.  When  we  offered  pay,  the 
man  declined  it,  saying,  "he'd  never  tuck  no 
pay  fer  nothin'  ter  eat  in  his  life,  an'  he'd 
hyeard  his  father  say  he'd  never  tuck  none, 
and  he  never  'spected  ter  take  none." 

I  was  in  search  of  dialect,  and  thought  here 
I  should  find  it,  if  any  where,  for  this  man  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  these  mountains, 
had  never  ridden  on  a  railway,  and  got  only 
the  rarest  glimpses  of  civilization.  After  din- 
ner the  host  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  lean- 
ing back  against  the  wall,  while  the  two  tramps 
sat  in  two  of  the  chairs,  and  the  mother-in-law 
in  the  third.  The  wife  was  not  present.  The 
mother-in-law  was  a  picture  as  she  leaned  back 
against  the  wall,  chewing,  and  spitting  through 
a  crack  in  the  floor,  and  eager  to  hear  some- 
thing from  the  cities  in  the  "valley  country." 
Our  host  had  been  a  Unionist,  and  was  now  a 
Republican,  hut  had  not  voted  for  either  presi- 
dential candidate;,  and  did  not  like;  Blaine  be- 
cause he  "seemed  ter  be  a  savage  kind  of  a 


feller."  "  He  had  hyeard  ther  might  be  a  war 
'twixt  the  Republicans  and  Dimercrats,  but,  as 
he  hadn't  hyeard  any  mo'  about  it,  he  reckined 
ther  wan't  gwine  ter  be  none."  He  was  a  long 
way  behind  the  times,  had  not  even  heard  of  Sam 
Jones,  the  fame  of  whose  doings  had  gone  deeper 
into  the  mountains  than  any  other  of  recent 
events.  But  he  had  good  ideas  of  civil-service 
reform,  for  when,  in  reply  to  his  question  as  to 
"how  things  was  a-gittin'  on  at  Washington,"  I 
told  him  how  the  President  treated  the  chronic 
office-seekers,  he  was  mightily  pleased,  and 
thought  Cleveland  would  "  suit  him  about  as 
well  as  if  he  wuz  a  Republican."  Like  all 
mountaineers,  he  was  contented  with  his  lot, 
would  not  live  any  where  else,  thought  the 
mountaineers  had  most  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  of  the  opinion  of 
another  mountaineer  who  said  "  Nashville  was 
the  nastiest  place  he  ever  seed;"  though  he  did 
confess  that  "the  mountain  was  a  bad  place 
ter  raise  chillern;  no  school,  nor  Sunday- 
school,  nor  meetin',  nor  nothin',  and  the  chil- 
lern jest  as  wild  as  they  could  be."  But  I  was 
disappointed  as  to  dialect.  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  or  a  pronunciation  that  I  was  not  per- 
fectly familiar  with. 

I  found  about  the  same  hospitality  every 
where.  At  one  herder's  cabin,  where  we  had 
dinner,  supper,  lodging — on  the  floor,  it' is  true 
— breakfast,  and  a  pone  of  bread  for  lunch,  the 
man  was  induced  to  take  very  reluctantly  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a-piece,  and  seemed  to  try 
to  relieve  his  conscience  then  by  saying: 
"Well,  fellers,  ef  you-uns  cross  the  mountain 
about  dinner  time,  you'd  better  come  by  an'  git 
yer  dinner;  you-uns  hain't  got  the  wuth  of 
yer  quarter  yit."  It  is  perfectly  proper,  and 
indeed  customary,  if  one  finds  one  of  these 
herder's  cabins  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor, 
to  help  oneself  to  whatever  food  one  can  find; 
in  short,  to  cook,  eat,  and  sleep,  just  as  if  the 
cabin  were  one's  own. 

Just  here  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  one  mistake  which  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  has  been  led  to  make  in  his  graphic 
articles,  "On  Horseback,"  published  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  the  story  on  which  the  Nation 
(July  23d)  moralizes  as  follows:  "Man  is 
there  very  close  to  the  soil.  Such  a  story  as 
that  of  the  woman  who  gazed  curiously  at  the 
minister  praying  with  her  to  see  what  he 
was  about,  and  said,  'Why,  a  man  did  that 
when  he  put  my  girl  in  a  hole,'  is  in  fact  a 
very  hideous  thing."  Many  of  the  aspects  of 
mountain  life  are  hideous  enough,  but  this  ig- 
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norance  of  what  religion  and  prayer  are  is  not 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Warner  has  been  imposed 
upon;  the  story  can  not  be  true.  Comparing 
my  own  tramps  with  those  of  others,  I  have 
been  able  to  get  information  from  nearly  every 
quarter  of  Western  North  Carolina,  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  Southwest  Virginia,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  those 
mountains  who  has  not  frequently  attended 
religious  service  of  some  kind,  and  does  not 
know  what  prayer  is. 

A  few  words  that  were  new  to  me  I  got  here 
and  there,  and  succeeded  in  adding  to  my  store 
the  gatherings  of  other  tourists,  as  will  be  indi- 
cated below.  One  peculiarity  in  the  manner 
of  address  I  observed  in  these  mountains:  we 
were  never  addressed  as  "gentlemen;"  "mew" 
seemed  to  be  the  title  of  respect.  Some  visit- 
ors of  their  own  class  from  the  coves  were  al- 
luded to  as  "them  gentlemen,"  but  our  title 
was  "  men,"  which,  as  we  were  young,  was  apt 
to  drop  speedily  to  the  more  familiar  "fellers" 
and  "  boys." 

During  a  two  days'  stay  in  Cade's  Cove, 
where  the  most  original  people  were  said  to  be, 
we  attended  a  primitive  Baptist  foot-washing 
service,  which  would  draw  together,  we  were 
told,  all  the  ignorance  of  that  part  of  the 
mountains,  but  We  got  little  in  the  way  of  dia- 
lect, though  we  heard  two  sermons  that  sur- 
passed any  hard-shell  sermon  ever  put  into 
print.  One  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  cove 
was  still  living  and  I  went  to  see  her.  She 
would  be  ninety-nine  in  August,  she  told  me, 
"hadn't  hardly  any  sense  left,"  and  "her  hair 
wuz  a  comin'  out  powerful."  When  she  first 
came  into  the  cove  she  was  "  afeard  ter  go  outer 
doors;  Injuns  wuz  a-slippin'  about,  an'  var- 
mints; they  had  no  sof  wheat  bread  an'  sich 
like,  an'  stock  was  awful  sca'ce."  I  was  thank- 
ful to  hear  her  son  speak  of  an  Indian  burying 
place  that  was  "  kivered  severely  "  with  stones, 
but  from  the  old  woman  I  got  little  in  the  way 
of  dialect,  and  less  of  tradition — owing  to  her 
loss  of  memory;  nor  did  I  fare  better  in  this 
respect  with  a  spry  old  "granny"  of  seventy, 
whom  I  met  just  as  she,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
was  completing  a  trip  of  fifty  miles  on  horse- 
back across  the  mountains  from  North  Caro- 
lina into  Tennessee. 

The  trip  confirmed  me  in  my  previous  opin- 
ion, that  Craddock's  dialect  was  too  consistent, 
that  many  words  and  phrases  caught  up  from 
dialect  stories  of  other  sections  had  been  put 
into  the  mouths  of  these  people,  and  that 
finally  the  vocabulary  was  too  limited.  The 


mountaineers  were  considerably  amused  at 
some  of  the  words  that  I  told  them  they  had 
been  made  to  use.  No  one  was  aware  that 
these  mountains  had  recently  become  famous 
in  literature. 

Just  here  I  may  call  attention  to  the  pronun- 
ciation, kem  (come),  kentry  (country),  which 
Craddock  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  Smoky 
Mountain  people,  and  Maurice  Thompson  into 
those  of  Sand  Mountain,  Alabama.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  correct  in  either  case.  That  pro- 
nunciation is  current  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
perhaps  in  Missouri,  and  that  may  be  the  ex- 
planation in  both  cases.  Furthermore,  moun- 
ting is  heard  in  North  Carolina,  but  not  in 
East  Tennessee. 

On  one  point  I  may  have  been  in  error  in 
criticising  Craddock's  dialect:  in  the  use  of  as 
for  the  relative  that,  which  I  have  never  heard, 
but  have  since  found  in  the  dialect  stories  of 
other  Southern  writers,  besides  its  use  in  such 
phrases  as,  "  He's  a  man  as  is  a  man,"  current 
in  East  Tennessee.* 


*  Miss  Murfree  might  add  to  her  mountain  vocab- 
ulary from  "Sut  Lovingood's  Yarns  " — rough,  many 
of  them  very  poor,  but  giving,  I  think,  the  dialect  in 
the  main  correctly  —  among  others,  the  following 
words,  all  of  which  have  English  dialect  authority : 
blather  (chatter,  talk  nonsense),  crock  (earthen  bowl), 
flustrated  (excited  or  confused),  doated  (decayed), 
giblets  (fragments,  tatters),  momox  or  mommocks 
(cut  any  thing  awkwardly),  norate  (corruption  of 
narrate,  or  orate  [?]),  quile  (coil),  sassararer  (certiorari 
—in  Georgia,  sossorarers— English  dialect,  sasarara), 
scronch  (crunch,  crush),  scrimshun  (scrimption,  a 
very  little),  squawk  (squeak),  unbeknownst. 

And  to  those,  the  following,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted, in  large  part,  to  Professor  Alexander,  of 
Knoxville,  may  be  added.  They  all  have  the  author- 
ity of  old  or  dialect  English,  and  many  of  them  be- 
long to  all  parts  of  the  South,  if  not  elsewhere :  antic 
(active),  bad  (sick),  bail  (handle  of  pail),  bealing  (a 
swelling),  brash  (impetuous),  contrary  (to  oppose, 
provoke),  cracklings  (hog  fat  after  lard  is  fried  out), 
dreen  (drain),  endurable  (lasting),  faze  ("  It  didn't 
faze  [disturb]  them "— cf.  Halliwell,  feaze,  worry, 
tease),  fernent  (opposite),  gallaces  or  gallows  (sus- 
penders), gears  (harness),  gee  together  (agree),  itch- 
ing (as  "itching  for  a  whipping  "—cf.  Hall.,  to  be 
very  anxious),  less  (not  so  tall),  and  least  (cf. 
Judg.  vi,  15  and  Matt,  xiii,  32),  lasty  (lasting),  let 
on  (as  "I  never  let  on"),  master  (excellent,  or  adv. 
very),  near  (stingy),  pomped  (pampered),  powerful 
(very),  power  of  (large  quantity),  put  upon  (impose 
on),  red  (to  put  in  order— as,  "  red  a  room  "),  redding- 
com-b  (no  doubt  connected  with  last),  rench  (rinse), 
sarchin'  (of  medicine),  to  size  (to  estimate),  skimpy 
(scanty,  cf.  Hall.,  skimping),  sour  milk  (butter-milk), 
sisteren  (sisters),  sweltry  (sultry),  swipe  (sweep),  tak- 
ing (infectious,  cf.  catching),  usen  (accustomed,  cf. 
Chaucer,  usaunt). 

And  there  are  still  others  which  have  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  authority  of  old  English  :  all-fired  (very, 
exceedingly),  ambia  or  ambeer  (tobacco-juice),  ambi- 
tious (of  a  horse,  spirited),  board  (shingle  vs.  plank), 
breaking  out  (eruption),  choose  (at  table,  "  I  wouldn't 
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The  Nation's  review  of  Craddock's  "  Down 
the  Ravine "  had  this  to  say  of  the  speech  of 
the  mountaineers :  "  It  is  doubtful  if  the  word 
dialect,  in  any  strict  sense,  can  be  applied  to  it. 
This  has  been  used  for  want  of  a  better,  but  it 
is  too  exact,  too  restricted.  These  people,  in 
their  mountain  solitudes,  are  not  preserving 
an  ancient  speech  like  the  Northern  dalesmen 
or  the  Dorset  peasants.  It  is  simply  the  dete- 
rioration, by  illiteracy  and  isolation,  of  the  lan- 
guage carried  there  a  century  ago,  now  and 
again  reinforced  by  some  strong  imagination,  or 
by  the  half- learning  of  men  like  the  circuit- 
riders."  This  is  partly  correct.  There  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  dialect;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  say  it  is  simply  deterioration  of  the  lan- 
guage carried  there  a  century  ago.  A  lan- 
guage might  deteriorate  any  time  from  such 
causes  in  the  way  of  such  forms  as  an(d), 
don(t),  las(t),  mo(re),  worl(&),  deffern't,  ef,  etc.; 
but  afeard,  afore,  abouten,  withouten,  clomb, 
crope,  holp,  peert,  usen,  bear  the  stamp  of  an- 
tiquity. We  must  not  think  of  it  at  all  .  as  a 
speech,  once  substantially  correct,  which  has 
deteriorated  into  what  we  now  hear  in  the 
mountains,  but  as  preserving,  not  one  English 
dialect  it  is  true,  but  forms,  from  various  Eng- 
lish dialects,  which,  of  course,  became  consid- 
erably mixed  in  the  mingling  in  America  of 
people  from  the  different  English  counties.  I 
consider  it  then  the  result  of  a  mixing  of  vari- 
ous dialect  forms  quite  as  much  as  of  dete- 
rioration. All  writers  on  dialect  are  correct  in 
representing  the  mountaineers,  as  a  class,  as 
people  of  few  words.  Their  wants  are  few, 
their  ideas  are  few,  and  a  small  vocabulary 
suffices  to  express  these.  They  have  no  need 
to  coin  new  words;  about  the  same  wants  and 
the  same  words  to  express  them  are  -handed 
down  from  sire  to  son.  Some  one  writing,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  of  a  trip  to  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee,  said  the  speech  of  the  mountaineers 
impressed  him  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  Chaucer's  time.  The  feeling  was  nat- 
ural, and  if  we  read  over  a  list  taken  from 


Choose  any  "),  commonality  (generality),  row-beast  or 
cow-brute  (cow),  disfurnish  (deprive,  ef.  Eng.  dial., 
discomfort),  endurin'  (during),  factory  (factory  thread), 
ftcety  ("bigity"),  fire-board  (mantle-piece),  holp  up 
(encouraged),  borne  -  made  sugar  (maple -sugar),  ill 
(cross,  vicious,  "some  nit  tie  snakes  are  iller'n  oth- 
ers "j,  let  alone  (as  "  let,  alone  that,"  "  to  say  nothing 
of  that"),  mineral  (gold  or  silver;,  oodlins  or  oodles 
(large  quantity),  'sang  (ginseng),  set  up  (as  "set  up  to 
tftble,  men;  SUpper'fl  ready,  sich  as  it  is"),  spells 
(sickness,  (its),  shingles  (erupl  ion  on  skin;,  spit  (image, 
Counterpart),  spy  (for  guide),  sign  (track  of  wild 
beast),  tame  (of  fruit,  opposed  to  wild). 


Chaucer  of  words,  meanings,  and  pronuncia- 
tions, which  now  belong  to  the  speech  of  the 
uneducated,  we  see  what  strong  support  my 
view  of  the  formation  of  this  dialect  has* 

I  have  devoted  much  space  to  the  dialect  of 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina, because,  except  among  the  Creoles  and  the 
negroes  of  some  sections,  we  have  here  more  of 
what  may  be  called  dialect  than  any  where 
else  in  the  South.  Returning,  now,  to  South- 
ern dialect  writers,  one  thing  that  forcibly 
strikes  any  body  who  reads  much  in  this  kind 
of  literature  is  the  wonderful  advance  recently 
made.  What  a  world  of  distance  between  the 
"Georgia  Scenes"  and  "Major  Jones's  Court- 
ship," the  best  of  the  old-time  tales,  and  the 
stories  of  Craddock  and  Harris !  If  one  wishes 
to  see  the  rough  language  of  a  primitive  settle- 
ment reproduced  with  substantial  accuracy,  he 
can  find  that  of  the  common  people  of  East 
Tennessee  in  "  Sut  Lovingood's  Yarns,"  but 
they  are  outrageously  rough,  and  most  of 
them  dreadfully  tiresome.  About  the  same 
opinion  I  should  express  of  "Simon  Suggs," 

-Abouten,  afeard,  afore,  aforne,  agayn  (again)  and 
agein  (against),  any  weyes,  axe  (ask),  badder  (worse), 
bar  (bare),  beest  (horse),  pi.  beestes,  bide  or  byde 
(abide),  oreken  (break),  cause  why  (now  a  vulgarism), 
certain  (certainly,  "  mnrdre  wol  out  certeyn"),  clean 
gone,  come  (came),  cote  (dress  or  gown),  clombe,  also 
cropen,  holpen,  holpe,  holden,  hette  (heated),  molte 
(melted),  contrairee,  cryke  (creek),  cursednesse,  dar 
(dare),  eet  (ate),  ete  (eaten),  farwel,  fer  (far,  l,the  fcr 
cause  and  the  ny  cause"),  fifte,  and  sixte,  poore 
folkes,for  to  (with  infinitive),  fowel,  foweles  (cf.  Crad- 
dock's oivel),  fool  (foolish,  "  fool  wommen  ")  for  why, 
gardyn,  gesse  (as  used  in  the  North),  gif  (give) 
and  gove  (given),  gret,  gretter,  more  gretter,  and 
gretteste,  gunne  (begun),  heap  ("the  wisdom  of 
an  heepe  of  learned  men"),  honey  ("his  hony 
deere"),  halt  and  hilde  (held),  haljen  -  doole,  hit 
(it),  I  is,  kynne  (akin),  Lord  (as  exclam.),  lef 
(leave),  left  (for  let,  "lefte  her  lye"),  lene  (lend), 
lepte  (leaped),  leye  (wager),  lighte  (alight,  "doun 
they  lighte"),  maister  (chief),  mo',  mowes  (cf.  Crad- 
dock's "mowing"  of  an  idiot),  nor  no  (double  neg.), 
nother  (neither)  and  other  (either),  a-nother  (an- 
other), peert,  pore  (poor),  right  (very),  rit  (rode),  rist 
(rose),  writ  (wrote),  shette  (shut),  slyk  (smooth),  soon 
(for  early,  "  I  went  soon  to  bed,"  and  "let  us  soon  at 
eve"),  letslyde  (so-called  Americanism),  snew  (snow- 
ed), sodeyn  (quick,  impetuous),  sterres  (stars),  soun 
(sound)  and  expoun,  strouted  (cf.  strut,  or,  over-full), 
study  (think),  souple  (supple),  suster  (sister),  swiche 
and  sich,  tecches  (touches),  ther  and  thar,  togider, 
toder  and  tother,  tulle  (tole),  up  (verb),  ugly  (bad[?]), 
usaunt  (usen,  used),  were  and  weere  (rhyming  with 
beere),  wher  (whether),  withouten,  wrathed  (wrathy), 
twenty-yeer  (years),  yer  (year),  yond.  Besides  these, 
numerous  examples  such  as  set-vn  (for  sit),  senge 
(singe),  fringe,  miracle,  etc.;  on  the  other  hand,  brist, 
ch/st,  instid,  twinty,  yit,  yis ;  so  keveredc  (covered), 
besy,  onstedfastness. 
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though  I  like  it  rather  better.  Most  people 
will  find  all  that  they  will  care  to  read  of  these 
and  such  books  in  the  selections  given  by  Mr. 
Watterson  in  his  "Oddities  in  Southern  Life 
and  Character." 

From  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston's  "  Dukes- 
borough  Tales"  to  Harris's  and  Craddock's 
stories  the  step  is  perhaps  as  great— in  render- 
ing of  the  dialect  as  well  as  in  literary  merit- 
as  from  "  Major  Jones's  Courtship." 

"Sherwood  Bonner's"  untimely  death  cut 
off  one  of  our  most  promising  writers  in  this 
kind  of  literature.  Her  stories  reproduced  the 
spirit  of  the  South  with  remarkable  fidelity, 
and  while  her  sketches  were  more  crude  than 
Craddock's,  and  less  accurate  in  point  of  dia- 
lect, than  Harris's,  still  we  all  recognized  before 
her  death  that  radiant  genius  which  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's kindred  spirit  hailed  at  once.  What 
she  did  was  but  a  promise  of  what  she  could 
do,  and  had  she  lived  only  a  little  longer  we 
should  certainly  have  written  the  three  names, 


Harris,  Craddock,  and  Sherwood  Bonner,  side 
by  side,  and  next  after  Cable's. 

There  is  not  much  to  criticise,  I  think,  in 
Maurice  Thompson's  rendering  of  the  "  Crack- 
er" dialect,  as  for  instance  in  "  Hudson's  Hide- 
Out,"  published  in  the  Century,  and  in  his 
latest  novel,  "At  Love's  Extremes;"  but  it 
does  not  impress  me  as  having  either  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Harris's  dialect,  or  the  readable- 
ness  of  Miss  Murfree's. 

There  is  not  time  to  speak  of  single  dialect 
stories  of  even  extraordinary  merit,  by  either 
Northern  or  Southern  writers;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  "  Dinky,"  by  Mary  Beale  Brainerd,  and 
"  The  Bishop's  Yagabond,"  by  Octave  Thanet, 
both  published  in  the  Atlantic. 

I  must  close  with  the  remark,  that  he  who 
compares  Southern  literature  as  it  is,  in  any 
line,  with  Southern  literature  as  it  was  before 
1860,  must  lack  patriotism  if  his  heart  does  not 
swell  with  pride  in  what  is,  and  augur  brighter 
things  still  for  the  years  to  come. 

Charles  Forster  Smith. 
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Flash  and  glitter,  dew-drop, 

In  the  meadows  lone, 
Blaze  thy  rubied  splendor 
On  thy  emerald  throne, 
Like  a  fairy  monarch 

Dropt  from  Hesper's  zone; 
But  the  eyes  wherewith  I  viewed  thee 
"When,  in  my  youth,  morn  strewed  thee 
On  the  vernal  grass  before  me,  are  o'erchanged 
and  shadowed  quite, 
For  the  days  are  growing  colder, 
And  my  heart  is  growing  older, 
And  the  stars  that  lit  my  morning  are  declin- 
ing into  night. 

Topaz  of  Oberon, 

Glorianna's  tear! 
Thou  hast  less  of  splendor 

And  less  beauty  every  year!- 
When  will  the  old  eyes  open; 
Childhood's  morn  draw  near? 
Ah !  I  know  now  that  forever 
Glides  the  last  down  Time's  dark  river, 
That  the  birds  that  cheered  our  morning  never 
at  our  noon  can  sing; 
That  no  more  will  dawn  the  sweetness 
Of  youth's  fairy-like  completeness, 
For  the  sere  leaf  of  November  hath  no  fresh- 
ness of  the  spring. 


Dew-drop,  gentle  dew-drop! 

Magian  of  the  grass ! 
Diamond  of  Aurora ! 

Mystic  wizard's  glass ! 
Like  thee,  me  the  swift  sunbeams 
Shall  wither  as  they  pass ; 
Yet  within  my  spirit's  embers 
Dwells  the  warmth  of  past  Novembers, 
A  deep,  heart  -  adoration  for  all  lowly  things 
like  thee, 
For,  tho'  gone  fore'er  the  lightness 
Of  morn's  most  seraphic  brightness, 
'Yond  the  dusk  of  evening  shadows  burns  the 
twilight  still  for  me. 

Art  thou  gleaming,  dew-drop, 

On  the  pathway  still? 
Thou  wilt  pass,  O!  star-like! 

Pass,  and  slumber  chill 
When  winter's  homeless  snowfiakes 
Fall  down  upon  the  hill ; 
Yet  I  still  would  have  thee  quiver 
Like  a  bubble  on  a  river 
'Neath  the  shadows,  sunlight-rifted,  like  a  pearl 
whirled  o'er  and  o'er, 
Bringing  back  the  past  before  me, 
My  lost  childhood's  impulse  o'er  me; 
It  (/ires  hope  to  see  the  light-house,  tho''  tve  never 
touch  the  shore.  j  (yMaUey. 
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EAELY  in  May,  1863,  the  Federal  army, 
under  General  Hooker,  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  before  Chancellorsville.  The  important 
events  which  transpired  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding months,  rapidly  following  upon  each 
other,  will  forever  form  a  marked  epoch  in  the 
history  of  America. 

Immediately  after  his  defeat,  Hooker  with- 
drew his  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  placed  his  troops  in  a  position 
of  probable  security.  Notwithstanding  the 
disaster  which  befell  him,  Hooker  still  had 
over  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
under  his  command. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  Gen- 
eral Lee,  after  the  fight  at  Chancellorsville, 
scarcely  numbered  seventy-five  thousand  men. 
But  this  disparity  in  numbers  was  more  than 
compensated  to  the  Confederates  in  the  brill- 
iant victory  they  had  gained.  That  victory 
was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  the  Second  corps,  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Jackson.  When  on  that  night  in  May, 
1863,  the  news  went  forth  to  the  army  that 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  dead,  a  strange  tremor 
was  felt  throughout  its  ranks.  It  was  as  if 
some  brilliant  star,,  which  his  soldiers  were  ac- 
customed to  behold,  had  suddenly  fallen. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Jackson,  General 
Lee  began  to  remodel  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  to  place  its  organization  in  the 
utmost  state  of  efficiency.  That  great  soldier 
resolved  to  secure  some  of  the  valuable  results 
of  his  recent  victory  over  Hooker,  and  to  this 
end  he  prepared  for  an  undertaking  long  con- 
templated and  frequently  discussed,  both  at 
Richmond  and  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Confed- 
erate army.  This  was  no  other  than  an  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  capture  of  the  capital  of 
that  commonwealth,  and  to  gain,  if  possible,  a 
great  Confederate  victory  upon  her  soil.  This 
idea  of  transferring  the  seat  of  war  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Pennsylvania  was  neither  new  nor 
original  with  General  Lee.  As  far  back  as 
Sf-pternber,  1862,  Stonewall  Jackson  urged  the 
expediency  of  the  enterprise,  and  had  his 
"mind's  eye  on  it"  when  he  marched  into 
Maryland,  in  September  of  that  year.  The 
impregnable  position  that  McClellan  held  ;it 
South  Mountain,  with  the  division  of  opinion 
at  Richmond  consequent  upon  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  prevented  it  then.  After  the  defeat 
of  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  in  the  following 
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winter  it  was  again  discussed,  and  received 
much  consideration  at  Richmond. 

But  strong  objections  presented  themselves. 
The  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  impass- 
able condition  of  the  roads,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  attended  with  some  danger  in  an 
enemy's  country. 

After  the  defeat  of  Hooker  in  May,  1863, 
the  prestige  of  the  Confederate  victory  put 
the  army  in  high  good  humor  for  an  onward 
movement. 

Many  arguments  were  used  in  support  of  the 
undertaking.  It  was  urged  that  the  prolonged 
and  continual  presence  of  the  contending  ar- 
mies had  completely  impoverished  the  people 
of  the  Virginia  valley  and  eaten  up  their  sub- 
sistence; that  the  cavalry  had  become  greatly 
reduced,  and  it  was  thought  that  plenty  of  fine 
horses  and  cattle,  with  the  means  of  their  sup- 
port, could  easily  be  procured  in  the  rich  and 
fertile  counties  of  Southern  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  also  currently  reported  and  believed  that 
Hooker's  well-known  rashness  as  a  commander 
wTould  be  certain  to  involve  his  army  in  some 
great  calamity. 

These  suggestions  had  their  weight  with 
General  Lee,  but  there  were  other  reasons  of 
greater  moment  that  influenced  the  judgment 
of  the  commanding  general  and  his  govern- 
ment at  Richmond.  It  was  believed  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  at  the  North  had  become  greatly 
divided,  and  that  many  Republicans  them- 
selves, of  high  character,  had  become  discour- 
aged ;  that  a  very  highly  respectable  element  of 
the  Northern  people  began  to  doubt  the  abili- 
ties of  the  "Washington  authorities"  to  grap- 
ple with  the  tremendous  forces  against  which 
they  had  thus  far  unsuccessfully  contended. 

It  was  therefore  believed  by  General  Lee  and 
his  government  at  Richmond,  that  if  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  were  invaded  and  a  great 
victory  gained  upon  her  soil,  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  placed  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  army,  the  sentiment  of  the  North- 
ern people  might  turn  in  favor  of  peace  and 
result  in  the  recognition  of  Southern  indepen- 
dence. 

This  was  the  central  idea.  Keeping  it  stead- 
ily in  view,  General  Lee  determined  to  push 
boldly  forward  from  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  seize  the  capital 
of  the  commonwealth  and  fight  a  decisive  bat; 
tie  somewhere  upon  her  soil. 
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Harrisburg  was  Lee's  objective  point.  From 
the  moment  he  left  Fredericksburg  he  never 
suffered  any  thing  to  interfere  with  this  object 
until  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  when 
circumstances  obliged  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  cam- 
paign. Even  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  June, 
when  Lee  countermanded  the  order  to  attack 
Harrisburg,  General  Ewell  was  before  the  city 
and  covered  it  with  his  artillery. 

The  reader  will  mark  well  every  movement 
made  by  the  great  commander  until  the  29th 
of  June  in  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Pennsylvania  in- 
vasion. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign  commenced  in  the  fight  at 
Beverley's  Ford  on  the  9th  of  June.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  writer  will  detain  the  reader 
to  notice  some  engagements  of  the  cavalry  in 
justice  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  General 
Stuart.  In  the  fight  at  Beverley's  Ford,  on 
the  9th  of  June,  between  Stuart's  cavalry  and 
the  Federal  cavalry  under  General  Pleasanton, 
it  was  claimed,  as  usual,  as  a  great  victory  for 
the  Federal  commander.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  the  advance  of  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry arrived,  and  General  Lee  was  personally 
present  on  the  field,  and  if  he  had  given  the 
order  General  Pleasanton  would  have  been 
utterly  routed  and  hopelessly  crushed  before 
he  could  have  passed  the  narrow  fords  of  the 
Rappahannock. 

The  commanding  general  did  not  wish  to 
precipitate  a  general  engagement  in  order  to 
gain  a  temporary  advantage  that  might  in  any 
way  delay  his  movements  on  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania. 

From  General  Lee's  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
General  Longstreet  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  "of- 
fensive in  strategy,"  and  "defensive  in  tactics." 
In  the  fight  at  Beverley's  Ford,  General  Pleas- 
anton claimed  that  he  captured  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Stuart,  with  his  official  papers 
and  orders  from  General  Lee,  from  which  he 
received  the  information  of  Lee's  contemplated 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now  General  Pleasanton  has  thought  proper 
from  time  to  time  to  repeat  this  ridiculous 
statement  under  his  own  signature  in  periodi- 
cals and  journals  of  repute.  Pleasanton  claimed 
that  he  captured  Stuart's  headquarters  about  a 
half  mile  from  Beverley's  Ford.  The  truth  is 
that  General  Stuart's  headquarters  were  at 
Fleetwood  Hill,  over  three  miles  from  Bever- 
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ley's  Ford,  and  General  Pleasanton,  as  is  well 
known,  did  not  come  within  a  cannon-shot  of 
them.  As  for  capturing  Stuart's  official  orders 
from  Lee,  this  statement  is  equally  foolish,  for 
General  Lee  did  not  give  Stuart  his  official 
orders  until  the  night  of  the  23d  of  June,  two 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Beverley's  Ford,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

A  desk  belonging  to  Major  Beckham,  of 
Stuart's  horse  artillery,  fell  from  the  wagon, 
was  picked  up  by  some  of  Pleasanton's  men, 
and  got  into  that  general's  possession.  It 
seems  that  a  circular  had  been  issued  the  night 
before  directing  certain  movements  of  the  cav- 
alry for  the  next  day ;  and  from  this  circular 
General  Pleasanton,  perhaps,  may  have  imag- 
ined that  he  discovered  General  Lee's  design 
of  invading  Pennsylvania.  It  is  well  to  notice 
how  the  Federal  commanders  and  historians 
in  treating  of  these  facts  contradict  themselves 
and  each  other.  Several  Federal  writers  assure 
us  that  General  Lee  had  intended  to  move 
direct  on  "Washington,  but  the  masterly  strat- 
egy of  Hooker  compelled  Lee  to  change  his 
course  and  move  into  the  valley  west  of  tha 
Blue  Ridge.  Another  writer  of  high  repute 
assures  us  that  the  severe  defeat  that  was  in- 
flicted upon  General  Stuart  at  Beverley's,  Aldic, 
andUpperville,  cut  the  cavalry  from  its  proper 
course  and  compelled  Stuart  to  move  around 
the  Federal  army.  The  circular  above  referred 
to  was  presented  to  Captain  Carswell  Mc- 
Clellan,  then  serving  with  the  Fifth  corps,  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  brother,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished Major  H.  B.  McClellan,  now  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  at  that  time  quite  a  young 
man,  serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Stuart 
as  his  especial  aid. 

Both  of  these  young  men  were  Pennsylva- 
nians,  and  full  cousins  of  the  distinguished 
general  of  the  same  name,  George  B.  McClel- 
lan. 

After  the  action  at  Beverley's  Ford,  the  corps 
of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  remained  in  Cul- 
pepper County,  Virginia,  but  that  of  General 
Ewell  passed  into  and  down  the  valley  to 
Winchester.  General  Albert  Gallatin  Jenkins, 
with  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  in  the  ad- 
vance of  Ewell's  corps  down  the  valley — in 
front  of  the  divisions  of  Rhodes  and  Early. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  of  June,  General  Long- 
street  moved  his  corps  to  Ashby's  and  Snick- 
er's gaps.  The  cavalry  brigades  of  General 
William  E.  Jones  and  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton guarded  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock 
until  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  had  passed  into  the  val- 
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ley.  After  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Ewell 
had  passed  into  the  valley,  and  were  moving 
down  the  valley  to  Pennsylvania,  two  cavalry 
engagements  took  place,  one  at  Aldic,  the 
other  at  Upperville.  The  cavalry  brigade  of 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel Murnford,  engaged  the  enemy  at  Aldic, 
and  here  took  place  one  of  the  severest  cavalry 
fights  of  the  war.  General  Stuart  was  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  was  aware  of  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  cavalry  from  Thoroughfare  Gap.  He 
immediately  notified  Colonel  Murnford  of  his 
danger,  and  ordered  the  brigades  of  Robert- 
son and  Colonel  Charnbliss'  to  move  at  once  to 
M  iddleburg.  Stuart,  having  no  force  with  him 
except  his  personal  staff,  retired  to  Rector's 
Cross-roads.  Meantime,  Colonel  Murnford  es- 
tablished himself  at  Aldic.  About  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  17th 


of  June,  the  enemy  advanced  on  Aldic,  driv- 
ing in  Mumford's  pickets  on  his  main  line, 
which  was  due  west  of  the  village. 

The  action  that  now  followed  was  one  of 
great  severity.  Mumford's  lines  commanded 
the  road  leading  to  Middleburg,  as  well  as  the 
one  leading  to  Snickersville.  Captain  James 
Breckinridge,  of  the  Second  Virginia  cavalry, 
commanded  the  squadron  of  pickets  in  falling 
back  before  the  enemy.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  officers  of  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
battle  that  now  ensued  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  Colonel  Rosser,  with  the  Fifth  regi- 
ment, and  Colonel  Tom  Owen,  with  the  Third, 
behaved  with  their  accustomed  skill  and  brav- 
ery. Every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
cavalry  to  dislodge  Murnford  was  bravely  met 
and  repulsed.  Murnford  only  retired  from  the 
conflict  when  ordered  by  General  Stuart  to  do 
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so.  In  retiring  he  brought  off  all  his  dead  and 
wounded,  and  the  enemy  never  even  attempted 
to  pursue  him.  If  he  had  been  defeated  in 
this  engagement  this  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. Mumford  fell  back  by  the  Snickersville 
road  and  encamped  for  the  night  without  be- 
ing disturbed. 

Robertson's  brigade  reached  Middleburg 
about  dark,  and  found  the  village  in  possession 
of  the  First  Rhode  Island  cavalry.  He  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  drove  him  out  of  the  town, 
and  pursued  him  for  some  distance  up  the 
same  road  by  which  he  had  advanced. 

Stuart  encamped  for  the  night  with  Robert- 
son's brigade  around  Middleburg,  where  he  was 
joined  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  18th,  by 
General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade,  under  Col- 
onel Chambliss.  The  gallant  Mumford  was 
stationed  on  the  left,  at  Union,  five  miles  dis- 
tant. No  advance  was  made  by  the  enemy  on 
Thursday,  but  on  the  next  day,  Friday,  the 
19th,  a  heavy  attack  was  made  on  both  Con- 
federate brigades  west  of  Middleburg,  and  at 
the  same  time  upon  Colonel  Mumford,  then 
on.  the  Snickersville  road.  The  fighting  along 
the  Middleburg  road  was  very  severe,  and,  al- 
though the  Confederates  repulsed  every  attack 
made  by  the  enemy,  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  follow  up  with  advantage.  Stuart, 
therefore,  determined  to  fall  back  and  form  a 
new  line  about  half  a  mile  to  the  rear,  which 
offered  greater  advantages.  Stuart  withdrew 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  did  not,  on  that 
day,  make  the  least  attempt  to  attack  the  new 
line  when  formed.  General  "William*  E.  Jones 
arrived  on  Friday  evening  with  his  brigade, 
and  was  posted  at  Union.  Colonel  Mumford 
moved  a  little  further  to  the  left  to  cover 
Snicker's  Gap.  General  Wade  Hampton  did 
not  arrive  until  Saturday,  the  20th.  Informa- 
tion was  now  received  through  Colonel  John 
Mo'sby,  the  daring  partisan  commander,  that 
the  Federal  cavalry  at  Aldic  was  supported  by 
a  large  infantry  force  from  the  Fifth  corps 
of  Hooker's  army.  In  view  of  these  facts  Gen- 
eral Stuart  resolved  to  assume  the  defensive 
until  his  forces  could  be  concentrated.  On  Sun- 
day morning,  the  20th,  the  enemy  moved  out 
in  force  and  attacked  our  lines  on  the  Upper- 
ville  pike  and  the  Union  road.  General  Stuart 
resolved  to  check  the  enemy  in  retiring  and 
falling  back  upon  Upperville.  1 

General  Wade  Hampton's  brigade  did  good 
service  on  the  right  of  the  road.  The  deter- 
mined resistance  offered  to  the  enemy  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  it  was  late  in 


the  evening  when  Stuart  reached  Upperville, 
and  he  had  been  on  the  fall-back  from  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  In 
the  fight  at  Upperville  General  Gregg  and  Gen- 
eral Buford  united  their  forces,  and  as  soon  as 
this  was  effected  they  resolutely  attacked  the 
retiring  lines  of  Stuart.  Robertson's  brigade, 
which  was  posted  on  the  main  road,  was 
thrown  into  confusion  and  retired  through 
Upperville.  General  Wade  Hampton  now  at- 
tacked the  enemy  upon  the  right  with  so  much 
spirit  and  resolution  that  the  Federals  were 
driven  back. 

As  soon  as  this  was  effected  he  went  to  the 
support  of  Robertson,  when  darkness  closed 
the  scene  of  this  hard -fought  battle.  It 
was  time,  for  Longstreet's  corps  was  still  at  the 
gap,  and  if  the  night  had  not  closed  the  action 
the  infantry  would  have  taken  part.  With  the 
fight  at  Upperville  the  operations  of  Stuart 
against  the  enemy  ceased. 

On  the  23d  and  24th  General  Stuart  re- 
mained at  Rector's  Cross-roads.  On  the  23d 
he  had  a  personal  interview  with  General  Lee, 
who  was  with  Longstreet's  corps,  which  had 
as  yet  not  left  Virginia.  During  this  inter- 
view the  future  movements  of  the  cavalry  were 
fully  discussed.  It  was  then  that  Stuart  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  the  commanding  general 
to  pass  around  the  enemy's  rear  and  join  the 
main  army  in  Pennsylvania.  Two  plans  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  General-in-Chief  and 
his  young  commander  of  the  cavalry.  Either 
to  cross  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Shepherds- 
town  and  enter  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
by  that  route,  or  cross  between  the  enemy  and 
Washington  City.  There  was  no  alternative, 
for,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  would  have 
been  simply  impossible  for  Stuart  to  cross 
the  river  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Ed- 
ward's Ferry,  lower  down,  where  Hooker's 
army  crossed. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  June,  while  Gen- 
eral Stuart  was  at  Rector's  Cross-roads,  he 
received  his  official  orders  from  General  Lee, 
authorizing  his  movement  around  the  enemy's 
rear.  On  the  next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
dividing  his  force,  he  began  to  execute  the  or- 
ders of  the  commanding  general.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  how  faithfully  and  bravely  he 
discharged  that  duty.  His  movement  around 
the  enemy's  rear  was  a  complete  success,  and 
far  more  productive  of  valuable  results  than  it 
was  possible  to  secure  in  any  other  way. 

Leaving  the  gallant  young  commander  of 
the  cavalry  for  the  present,  the  writer  wishes 
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to  follow  in  detail  the  movements  of  the  main 
army  in  its  march  into  Pennsylvania,  and, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  return  to  the  gallant 
Stuart,  and  consider  carefully  the  charges  that 
have  been  brought  against  him  by  a  number 
of  Confederate  generals  who,  instead  of  cen- 
suring his  conduct,  should  have  confined  their 
labors  to  a  defense  of  their  own.  The  writer 
hopes  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  disastrous 
issues  of  the  campaign  can  be  traced  to  other 
causes. 

While  Longstreet  was  still  in  Culpepper 
County,  Virginia,  he  had  with  him  a  favorite 
scout,  named  Harrison.  This  man  had  been 
sent  to  Longstreet  by  Secretary  Sedden.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  mountain 
passes  of  Northern  Virginia  and  Southern 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  fords  and  passages 
of  the  Upper  Potomac.  Longstreet  now  re- 
solved to  send  this  man  into  the  Federal  lines 
to  procure  information,  and  giving  him  a  large 
sum  of  gold  dismissed  him,  saying,  "  Spare  no 
expense  to  get  the  information."  On  leaving, 
Harrison  said,  "  Where  shall  I  report  to  you, 
General?"  Longstreet  replied,  "Any  where 
north  of  the  Potomac  you  can  find  me." 

Now,  the  reader  will  keep  his  eye  on  this 
man,  for  on  him  and  the  faith  reposed  in  him 
both  by  Lee  and  Longstreet  the  most  disas- 
trous and  tremendous  consequences  resulted, 
consequences  which,  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
of  June  following,  changed  the  character  of 
the  whole  campaign,  compelling  the  with- 
drawal of  the  left  Aving  from  Harrisburg  and 
the  right  wing  from  York,  and  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  precipitating  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  throwing  two  hundred  thousand 
men  into  deadly  conflict  upon  the  issue  of 
which  was  staked  the  life  of  the  nation. 

In  the  march  down  the  valley  Swell's  corps 
led  the  advance,  then  came  A.  P.  Hill,  next 
Longstreet.  On  reaching  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  13th  and 
14th  of  June,  Early's  division,  in  the  extreme 
advance  of  Ewell,  engaged  and  defeated  Gen- 
eral Milroy,  who  had  held  the  town.  The 
rout  of  Milroy's  army  at  Winchester  was  so 
complete  that  many  of  his  regiments  in  their 
flight  threw  away  their  muskets  and  knap- 
sacks. 

The  fugitives  fled  in  all  directions,  many  of 
them  taking  a  northwestern  course  into  the 
mountain  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  was  prompt  and  vigorous, 
but  his  movements  were  rapid.  Many  prison- 
ers and  a  large  wagon-train  fell  into  the  hands 


of  the  Confederates.  When  Early's  division 
entered  York,  just  two  weeks  after  the  battle, 
many  of  Gordon's  brigade  wore  the  knapsacks 
of  the  Eighty  -  seventh  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment. This  fact  produced  much  amusement 
among  the  people  of  that  historic  town,  for  the 
Eighty-seventh  regiment  had  been  recruited  at 
York. 

After  the  fight  at  Winchester  the  divisions 
of  Early  and  Rhodes,  of  E well's  corps,  pushed 
rapidly  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
and  crossed  that  river  on  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  morning,  June  20th  and  21st,  near 
Shepherdstown. 

At  Hagerstown  the  divisions  of  Rhodes  and 
Early  united  on  Monday,  June  22d,  having 
reached  that  place  by  different  roads  from  the 
Potomac.  At  Hagerstown,  Ewell's  infantry 
advance  was  met  by  the  cavalry  brigade  of 
General  A.  S.  Jenkins.  General  Jenkins'  cav- 
alry brigade,  leading  the  extreme  advance  of 
General  Lee's  army  in  Pennsylvania,  had 
moved  so  rapidly  in  front  of  Early's  division 
that  his  cavalry  had  reached  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  June, 
the  day  after  the  defeat  of  Milroy  at  Winches- 
ter. Jenkins  and  his  staff  spent  the  night  at  the 
residence  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  K.  McClure, 
now  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  but 
then  a  resident  of  Chambersburg  and  the  editor 
of  the  Franklin  Repository.  General  Jenkins 
remained  in-  Chambersburg  for  several  days, 
and  then  fell  back  on  Hagerstown.  At  Hagers- 
town, on  Monday,  Lee's  advance  separated 
and  went  down  the  valley  to  the  Susquehanna 
in  different  directions.  The  division  of  Gen- 
eral Rhodes,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Gen- 
eral Jenkins,  passed  down  the  valley  through 
Chambersburg,  which  place  they  reached  on 
Wednesday,  the  23d;  next  day,  Rhodes  was  at 
at  Shippensburg,  and  on  Friday,  June  26th, 
Rhodes  and  Jenkins  were  at  Carlisle,  just 
eighteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhodes  and  Jenkins,  in  their  march 
on  Harrisburg,  were  closely  followed  by  Gen- 
eral Ed.  Johnson's  division  and  Ewell's  wagon- 
train.  Ewell  was  personally  present  with  this 
division  of  his  corps.  On  Saturday  night,  the 
27th  of  June,  a  skirmish  took  place  at  Oyster 
Point,  on  the  turnpike,  three  miles  from  Har- 
risburg. A  portion  of  Rhodes'  division,  who 
engaged  the  enemy,  drove  them  to  the  river. 
General  Ewell  arrived  in  person  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  28th,  with  the  advance  of  General 
Edward  Johnson's  division.  He  immediately 
threw  up  breastworks  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Susquehanna,  and  covered  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  his  artillery.  The  left  wing  of 
Lee's  army  had  reached  its  objective  point  on 
Sunday,  the  28th  of  June.  The  left  was  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Johnson  and  Rhodes, 
with  the  cavalry  brigade  of  General  Jenkins. 
General  Ewell,  who  was  personally  present 
with  the  left  wing,  was  well  acquainted  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  for  he  had,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  been  employed  as  a  civil  engineer 
on  the  Harrisburg  and  Columbia  Railroad. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  movements  of  the  right 
wing  of  Lee's  army  to  York,  Pennsylvania, 
the  probable  point  of  concentration.  The  right 
wing  was  Early's  division.  To  this  division 
the  writer  was  attached  in  all  its  vicissitudes 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  at  Fred- 
ericksburg to  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna  at 
Wrightsville,  and  was  with  it  and  shared  its 
fortunes  in  the  eventful  battle  that  was  soon 
to  follow. 

At  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on  Monday,  June 
22d,  Early's  division  separated  from  Rhodes' 
and  went  down  the  valley  to  the  Susquehanna, 
in  a  southeasterly  direction.  The  division 
reached  the  Chambersburg  and  Gettysburg- 
turnpike  at  a  place  named  Greenwood.  In 
passing  down  the  pike  toward  Gettysburg, 
Early  destroyed  the  Caledonia  Iron  Works, 
near  the  base  of  South  Mountain.  These  works 
belonged  to  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Stevens  himself  had  been  at 
the  works  only  a  few  hours  before  the  division 
arrived,  and  left  for  his  home  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  next  day  the  division  crossed  South 
Mountain  and  marched  to  Gettysburg,  which 
place  was  reached  on  Friday,  June  26th.  Gor- 
don's brigade  entered  the  town  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  On  Saturday  Early  moved 
his  division  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  by  two 
different  roads.  A  portion  of  his  command 
went  by  way  of  East  Berlin,  while  the  remain- 
der passed  through  Hanover  to  the  junction  of 
tbe  Northern  Central  Railroad,  about  ten  miles 
from  York. 

Early's  division  entered  York  on  Sunday 
morning,  June  28th,  just  as  the  good  people 
were  going  to  church.  York,  no  doubt,  was 
the  intended  point  of  concentration.  The  town 
was  one  of  singular  beauty.  It  was  also  hal- 
lowed by  many  Revolutionary  recollections.  It 
was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Susquehanna.  Late 
in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  28th,  a  report 
reached  York  that  Ewell  had  taken  Harrisburg 


and  burned  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth. 
This  proved  to  be  incorrect. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  on 
the  same  day  that  Lee's  right  wing  reached  its 
probable  point  of  concentration,  his  left  wing 
was  before  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania.  While 
Early  was  at  York  a  detachment  was  sent 
down  to  Wrightsville,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna.  At  Wrightsville  the  Susque- 
hanna is  over  a  mile  wide.  A  bridge  connects 
Wrightsville  with  Columbia  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

General  Conch,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Susquehanna,  ordered  Col- 
onel Frick,  at  Columbia,  to  burn  the  bridge, 
which  was  done  at  once.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge  the  detachment  returned  to 
York.  The  right  and  left  wings  of  General 
Lee's  army  appear  to  have  made  equal  time 
from  Hagerstown  to  the  Susquehanna.  The 
distance  from  Hagerstown  to  Harrisburg  by 
which  Rhodes  moved  was  nearly  the  same  as 
the  distance  to  York.  The  road  to  York,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  good.  These  two  wings  of 
Lee's  army  reached  their  respective  points  of 
of  destination  just  three  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  Beverley's  Ford. 

The  rear  of  Lee's  army,  composed  of  the 
corps  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet,  with  the 
cavalry  brigades  of  Jones  and  Robertson, 
passed  on  down  the  valley  and  crossed  the 
Potomac  the  same  day,  Wednesday,  the  24th 
of  June.  The  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the 
river  at  Shepherdstown,  while  Longstreet 
crossed  at  Williamsport.  Heath's  division  of 
Hill's  corps  held  the  advance  and  moved  for- 
ward to  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg.  On 
Friday  morning,  June  26th,  Heath's  division 
entered  Chambersburg.  General  A.  P.  Hill 
was  with  this  advance  division  of  his  corps. 
About  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  General  Hill 
was  standing  on  the  pavement,  talking  to  a 
citizen  of  the  town,  Mr.  Bishop,  making  in- 
quiries about  old  acquaintances  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  whom  he  had  known  before  the 
war,  while  in  command  of  the  United  States 
barracks  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Bishop  asked  Hill  whether  General  Lee 
was  coming,  to  which  Hill  replied :  "  I  am 
expecting  him  every  moment,"  and,  looking  up 
the  main  street,  said,  "there  he  comes  now." 
As  General  Lee  and  staff  rode  to  the  square, 
A.  P.  Hill  mounted  his  horse  and,  raising  his 
hat,  went  to  meet  the  commanding  general. 
Lee  and  Hill  rode  aside  and  spoke  a  few  words 
to  each  other  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
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Mr.  Jacob  Hoke,  of  Chambersburg,  an  in- 
telligent observer  of  all  that  passed  before  his 
eyes,  has  this  to  say  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral : 

';  A  s  General  Lee  sat  on  his  horse  in  the  open 
square  of  our  town  he  looked  every  inch  the 
soldier.  He  was  somewhat  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  stout,  and  well  built,  his  hair  was  strongly 
mixed  with  gray,  and  he  wore  a  gray  beard. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  be  what  he  undoubtedly 
was,  a  grave,  a  deep  and  thoughtful  man.  He 
wore  the  Confederate  gray,  with  a  black  slouch 
hat.  He  looked  like  a  great  man,  and  seemed 
to  have  not  only  the  profound  respect  of  his 
men,  but  their  admiration  and  love. 

"  His  staff  was  composed  of  a  fine  looking, 
intellectual  body  of  men,  and  presented  a  sol- 
dierly appearance,  which  those  who  witnessed 
will  never  forget.  In  that  small  group  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  brains  of  that  vast  army 
which  had  invaded  our  State,  and  while  we 
could  not  help  admiring  the  genius  of  these 
men,  still  we  regarded  them  as  the  enemies  of 
our  country." 

Lee  and  Hill  took  up  their  headquarters  at 
Shutter's  Grove,  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  on 
Friday  noon,  June  26th.  Here  the  command- 
ing general  and  his  staff  remained  from  Friday 
noon  till  the  following  Tuesday,  the  30th,  the 
day  before  the  battle  opened  at  Gettysburg. 

It  was  here  that  he  received  the  reports 
from  his  right  and  left  at  Harrisburg  and  York. 
It  was  here  that  General  Lee  formulated  the 
details  and  issued  the  orders  for  Ewell  to  at- 
tack and  capture  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  Friday,  the  26th,  Heath's  division  passed 
through  Chambersburg  to  a  small  village 
named  Fayetteville,  on  the  Gettysburg  turn- 
pike, a  short  distance  from  Chambersburg. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  the  two  re- 
maining divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  com- 
manded by  Anderson  and  Pender,  passed 
through  Chambersburg  to  Fayetteville,  and 
here  they  joined  their  old  associates  and  Heath. 
On  the  same  day,  Saturday,  the  27th,  General 
Longstrect  arrived  at  Chambersburg  with  his 
corps,  Hood's  division  leading  the  advance. 
General  Hood  passed  his  division  to  a  point  a 
little  north  of  the  town,  and  encamped  near 
the  Harrisburg  turnpike. 

The  two  remaining  divisions  of  Longstreet's 
corps,  commanded  by  McLaws  and  Pickett, 
encamped  three  miles  south  of  the  town,  in  the 
direction  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  as  near 
as  possible  within  supporting  distance  of  A.  P. 
Hill's  corps,  then  at  Fayetteville. 


We  now  see  that  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
28th  of  June,  three  days  before  the  battle 
opened  at  Seminary  Ridge,  near  Gettysburg, 
General  Lee  had  his  army  firmly  planted  on 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  But  on  this  Sunday 
morning  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commanding  general,  a  remote 
possibility.  It  was  unexpectedly  and  suddenly 
brought  about  by  the  shifting  tide  of  events 
which  no  human  skill  could  foresee,  and  over 
which  General  Lee  had  no  control.  That  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  a  surprise  to  General 
Lee  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

On  that  Sunday  morning  before  the  battle, 
two  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
Hill's  and  Longstreet's,  were  at  Chambersburg, 
twenty -five  miles  distant  from  Gettysburg. 
But  the  South  Mountain  had  to  be  crossed  in 
order  to  reach  Gettysburg.  The  remaining 
corps  of  Lee's  army,  commanded  by  Ewell, 
composed  the  two  wings,  and  were  at  Harris- 
burg and  York.  The  divisions  of  General  Ed- 
ward Johnson  and  General  Rhodes,  with 
Ewell,  in  person,  supported  by  the  cavalry 
brigade  under  General  Jenkins,  were  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  opposite  Har- 
risburg, a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Cham- 
bersburg. This  force  composed  the  left  wing 
of  Lee's  army. 

The  right  wing,  composed  of  Early's  divis- 
ion, was  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of 
fifty-six  miles  from  Chambersburg.  York  was 
only  twenty-seven  miles  from  Gettysburg. 
The  cavalry  brigades  of  Jones,  Robertson,  and 
Jenkins  were  in  the  Cumberland  valley  in  com- 
munication on  Lee's  front  with  his  left  wing. 
Imboden's  command  of  cavalry  was  at  Mc- 
Connellsburg,  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  looking  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that 
General  Lee  rested  his  army  in  a  triangle, 
the  vertex  of  the  triangle  being  at  Chambers- 
burg. The  left  side  of  his  triangle  extended 
his  line  to  Harrisburg,  and  terminated  in  his 
left  wing.  The  right  side  extended  his  line 
from  Chambersburg  to  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  terminated  in  his  right  wing.  The  Sus- 
quehanna River  formed  the  base  or  third  side 
of  the  triangle.  The  distance  from  York  to 
Harrisburg  was  twenty-five  miles. 

"When,  on  Monday  night,  29th  of  June,  the 
orders  were  issued  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral for  concentrating  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  the  Confederate  army  was  swung  to 
the  right  and  closed  and  rested  on  its  right 
support.  Tn  concentrating  the  Federal  army 
to  oppose  Lee,  General  Meade  was  forced, 
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from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  to  swing  his 
whole  army  on  his  left  and  close  and  rest  upon 
his  left  support. 

The  point  of  contact  between  these  mighty 
forces  was  Gettysburg. 

On  Monday,  June  29th,  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  at  Chambersburg.  In  the  forenoon 
Heath's  division  broke  up  its  encampment  at 
Greenwood,  crossed  South  Mountain,  and  rested 
for  the  night  at  Cashtown.  The  two  remain- 
ing divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  Pender's 
and  Anderson's,  rested  at  Fayetteville.  The 
divisions  of  McLaws  and  Hood,  which  were 
encamped  north  and  south  of  the  town,  were 
ordered  by  General  Lee  to  proceed  to  Fayette- 
ville, on  the  Gettysburg  and  Baltimore  turn- 
pike. The  remaining  division  of  General 
Pickett  continued,  at  Chambersburg,  to  pro- 
tect and  guard  the  wagon-train.  Just  here  the 
writer  would  invite  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that  the  road  which  led  from  Chambers- 
burg to  Gettysburg,  by  way  of  Fayetteville 
and  Greenwood,  was  also  the  direct  road  to 
York,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  right  wing  of 
General  Lee's  army  rested,  under  Early.  From 
Gettysburg  to  York  the  distance  was  only 
twenty-seven  miles,  by  an  excellent  turnpike, 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  were  several  ex- 
cellent county  roads.  This  route,  therefore, 
was  the  best  and  most  expeditious  by  which 
the  commanding  general,  with  his  rear,  could 
reach  his  right  wing  at  Yrork.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  up  to  Monday  night,  the  29th 
of  June,  the  movements  of  General  Lee  were 
directed  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  not  upon 
Baltimore,  by  way  of  Gettysburg,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted  to  show.  By  making 
the  latter  movement  General  Lee  would  have 
been  diverging  and  going  away  from  his  right 
and  left  wings,  thus  endangering  his  army,  and 
exposing  it,  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces 
in  detail  by  the  enemy.  In  moving  upon 
York,  by  way  of  Gettysburg,  either  Hill  or 
Longstreet  could  have  moved  upon  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and,  reached  it  equi-distant  between 
York  and  Harrisburg,  and  thus  completed  his 
line.  The  distance  from  York  to  Harrisburg 
was  only  twenty-seven  miles;  nevertheless,  an 
event  Look  place  that  arrested  the  contemplated 
concentration  at  York,  and  changed  the  whole 
character  of  the  campaign. 

Up  to  Monday  evening,  June  29th,  neither 
Lee  nor  Longstreet  knew  of  the  whereabouts 
of  Hooker's  army.  But  late  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  a  ragged,  weather-beaten  Confeder- 


ate soldier  was  seen  lurking  around  Long- 
street's  headquarters.  The  appearance  and  con- 
duct of  the  man  excited  some  suspicions,  but 
on  his  claiming  to  know  General  Longstreet, 
and  that  he  had  important  communications  to 
make  to  him,  he  was  at  once  taken  to  Long- 
street's  tent.  As  soon  as  Longstreet  put  his 
eyes  on  him  he  grasped  the  poor  soldier  by  the 
hand,  and,  shaking  it  heartily,  said,  "Good 
Lord,  I  am  glad  to  see  you!  I  thought  you 
were  killed!"  He  proved  to  be  the  brave  and 
faithful  scout,  Harrison,  that  Longstreet  had 
sent  into  the  Federal  lines  while  his  corps  was 
still  in  Culpepper  County,  Virginia.  Long- 
street  examined  him  on  the  spot,  and  from  this 
man  received  the  first  information  that  the 
Federal  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Ed- 
ward's Ferry,  and  its  advance  had  reached 
Frederick  City,  Maryland.  He  sent  the  scout 
to  General  Lee,  by  a  staff  officer,  and  followed 
himself  soon  after. 

Longstreet,  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the 
"Annals  of  the  "War,"  page  419,  in  speaking 
of  this  very  man's  appearance  on  the  night  as 
stated,  says : 

"Late  on  Monday  evening,  June  29th,  a 
scout,  named  Harrison,  who  had  been  sent  by 
me  into  the  Federal  lines  to  obtain  information, 
while  our  army  was  yet  in  Culpepper  County, 
Virginia,  came  to  my  headquarters  at  Cham- 
bersburg, and  reported  that  the  Union  army 
had  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edward's  Ferry, 
and  his  advance  was  at  Frederick  City,  Mary- 
land." 

General  Longstreet  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
information  brought  by  this  scout  was  of  vast 
importance,  and  might  involve  momentous 
consequences.  In  this  connection,  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  Longstreet  says: 

"  We  had  not  heard  from  the  enemy  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  General  Lee  and  myself  were  in 
doubt  as  to  where  he  was.  Indeed,  we  did  not 
know  that  he  had  yet  left  Virginia.  In  the 
absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
Federal  army,  General  Lee  had  issued  orders  to 
General  Ewell  for  an  attack  on  Harrisburg, 
a  part  of  whose  corps  was,  on  that  very  night, 
Monday,  June  IQth,  near  the  intrenchments,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna;  but  on  re- 
ceiving the  information  brought  by  this  scout  he 
at  once  cotmtermanded  the  order  and  directed 
Ewell  and  all  his  other  Generals  to  concentrate 
on  Gettysburg." 

The  work  of  concentration  was  begun  at 
once.  We  thus  see  that  the  capture  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  objects  con- 
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templated  by  the  commanding  general.  He 
knew  that  no  regular  or  efficient  force  was  there 
to  defend  it.  And  ho  also  knew  that  raw  mili- 
tia could  effect  little  or  nothing  against  E well's 
veteran  troops. 

In  issuing  the  orders  to  concentrate,  it  re- 
quired five  or  six  hours  to  reach  Ewell  at  Har- 
risburg,  and  eight  hours  to  reach  Early  at 
York. 

In  the  absence  of  all  telegraphic  communi- 
cation, General  Lee  was  obliged  to  reach  Har- 
risburg  and  York  by  couriers  with  relays. 
This  was  aided  by  long  torch  fires  set  to  burn- 
ing on  elevated  ridges  along  the  way.  These 
signals  were  well  understood  by  the  Confeder- 
ates. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  energy  displayed 
by  the  commanding  general  in  the  difficult 
work  of  concentration  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  June,  the 
work  of  concentration  went  on  with  an  energy 
that  was  in  marked  contrast  with  that  dis- 
played by  the  Federal  army. 

The  right  wing  under  Early,  at  York,  moved 
on  Gettysburg  by  way  of  East  Berlin,  and  was 
joined  in  the  evening  by  General  Rhodes  at 
Heidlersburg.  White's  battalion  of  cavalry, 
of  Imboden's  command,  moved  from  York  to 
Gettysburg  by  the  direct  turnpike,  thus  pro- 
tecting Early's  rear  and  flank  from  surprise. 
The  remaining  division  of  Ewell's  corps  was 
commanded  by  General  Ed.  Johnson.  Ewell's 
wagon-train  was  in  charge  of  Johnson's  divis- 
ion. Dr.  Cullum,  medical  director  on  Long- 
street's  staff,  says  this  train  was  fourteen  miles 
long.  The  cavalry  brigades  of  Jones,  Robert- 
son, and  Jenkins  guarded  the  rear  of  Johnson's 
division  and  Ewell's  wagon-train  in  the  retro- 
grade movement  from  the  Cumberland  val- 
ley to  the  base  of  South  Mountain.  The  two 
divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  commanded  by 
Pender  and  Anderson,  left  their  encampment 
at  Fayetteville,  crossed  South  Mountain,  and 
encamped  at  Cashtown,  about  seven  miles  from 
Gettysburg.  On  this  very  day  General  Petti- 
grew's  brigade  of  Heath's  division  made  a  re- 
connaissance as  far  as  Seminary  Ridge,  and 
returned  during  the  day  to  Cashtown.  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  made  an  attempt  to  cross  South 
Mountain  during  the  day,  and  unite  with  A.  P. 
Hill  in  the  evening  at  Cashtown.  McLaws' 
and  Hood's  divisions  were  put  in  motion  at 
Fayetteville;  Pickett's  division  was  left  at 
Chambersburg  to  guard  the  rear  of  Ewell's 
train.  The  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws, 
in  their  attempt  to  cross  South  Mountain,  were 


kept  back  by  Pender's  and  Anderson's  divis- 
ions and  Ewell's  wagon-train,  so  that  little  or 
no  progress  was  made  by  Longstreet  on  Tues- 
day, and  he  did  not  reach  the  battle-field  until 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  July  1st. 

The  movements  of  McLaws'  and  Hood's  di- 
visions of  Long-street's  corps  were  greatly  ob- 
structed all  day  on  Tuesday.  Longstreet,  in 
one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Annals  of  the 
War,  page  420,  notices  this  great  inconvenience, 
and  says:  "On  leaving  Fayetteville  for  Get- 
tysburg the  road  in  front  of  my  corps  was 
completely  blocked  up  by  Pender's  and  An- 
derson's divisions  of  Hill's  corps  and  Ewell's 
wagon-train,  which  had  cut  into  the  turnpike 
in  front  of  my  division."  The  order  for  con- 
centration was  issued  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral on  Monday  night,  and  so  rapid  were  the 
movements  of  his  right  wing,  under  Early  at 
York,  and  his  left  near  Harrisburg,  under 
Rhodes,  that  both  these  divisions  reached 
Gettysburg  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  took 
part  in  the  first  day's  engagement  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  1st. 

Having  brought  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia to  Gettysburg,  let  us  review  the  sit- 
uation on  the  night  before  the  great  battle 
opened.  Here  were  concentrated  around  the 
town  of  Gettysburg,  and  within  a  radius  of 
from  four  to  eight  miles,  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  men  soon  to  engage  in  deadly  con- 
flict. 

The  Emmittsburg  road  was  the  line  that 
divided  those  two  mighty  armies.  The  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  posted  north  of  that 
road,  while  the  Union  army  was  south  of  the 
road.  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  was  at  Cashtown, 
only  seven  miles  from  Gettysburg.  Long- 
street's  was  still  north  of  South  Mountain, 
kept  back  by  Johnson's  division  and  Ewell's 
wagon-train,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Gettys- 
burg. Pickett's  division  with  Imboden's  cav- 
alry were  at  Chambersburg. 

The  cavalry  brigades  of  Jones  and  Robert- 
son and  Jenkins,  were  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountain  guarding  the  rear  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces. 

The  divisions  of  Rhodes  and  Early  were  at 
Heidlersburg,  about  eight  miles  from  Gettys- 
burg. 

The  Union  army  was  stretched  along  a  strip 
of  country  south  of  the  Emmittsburg  road, 
and  extending  to  Frederick  City,  Maryland. 

General  Buford,  with  six  thousand  cavalry, 
the  advance  of  the  Federal  army,  arrived  at 
Gettysburg  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  en- 
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camped  on  the  Oh ambersburg  pike,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Gettysburg.  The  Union  army  was 
composed  of  seven  corps  of  infantry,  and,  in 
moving  on  Gettysburg  from  Frederick  City, 
went  by  two  different  routes.  On  the  night 
before  the  battle  it  was  disposed  as  follows : 
First  corps,  General  Reynolds,  was  encamped 
four  miles  south  of  Gettysburg ;  the  Eleventh 
corps,  General  Howard,  was  between  Taney- 
town  and  Gettysburg,  and  about  eight  miles 
from  the  latter  place ;  the  Third  corps,  com- 
manded by  Sickels,  and  the  Twelfth,  com- 
manded by  Slocum,  were  about  ten  miles  south- 
east of  Gettysburg,  near  Littlestown.  The 
Second  corps,  General  Hancock,  and  the  Fifth, 
General  Sykes,  were  between  Uniontown  and 
Gettysburg,  while  the  Sixth  corps,  General 
Sedgwick,  and  Gregg's  cavalry  were  near 
New  Windsor,  moving  on  to  Gettysburg. 

DEFENSE  OF  STUART. 

Having  placed  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia in  its  position  by  corps  and  divisions  up 
to  the  night  before  battle,  let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry and  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  gallant 
Stuart  Avas  responsible  for  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  befell  our  army  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg. 

A  number  of  prominent  Confederate  officers, 
and  among  them  Generals  Wilcox,  Long,  Alex- 
ander, and  Colonel  Walter  Taylor,  have,  from 
time  to  time,  handed  in  to  the  archives  of  the 
"  Southern  Historical  Society,"  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  campaign.  These  writers  all  say 
that  Stuart's  movements  with  the  cavalry  were 
the  actual  cause  of  the  disaster  at  Gettysburg. 

It  is  asserted  first,  that  General  Stuart's 
movements  around  the  enemy's  rear  into  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  deprived  General  Lee 
of  his  cavalry.  Secondly,  that  the  movement 
was  made  by  Stuart  solely  to  gratif}7  his  ambi- 
tion for  sensational  display  in  disobedience  of 
the  orders  of  General  Lee.  Thirdly,  that  the 
whole  movement  around  the  Federal  rear  by 
Stuart  was  a  failure  and  a  "fatal  blunder? 
These  writers  have  also  quoted,  in  support  of 
their  charges  against  Stuart,  an  expression 
from  General  Lee,  in  which  he  complains  of 
"want  of  information  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
cavalry."  The  writer  now  proposes  to  show 
that  all  these  charges  arc;  without  the  least 
foundation. 

That  the  movement  around  the  enemy's  rear 


was  not  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  General 
Lee,  but  by  his  express  authority,  after  mature 
deliberation ;  that  the  movement  did  not  de- 
prive General  Lee  of  his  cavalry;  that  the 
movement  was  not  a  failure  and  "fatal  blun- 
der," but  a  complete  success,  and  far  more  pro- 
ductive of  valuable  results  than  any  other 
movement  he  could  have  made;  that  the  com- 
plaint made  by  General  Lee  as  to  the  absence 
of  the  cavalry  was  not  intended  to  blame  Gen- 
eral Stuart  for  the  loss  of  the  battle,  since  that 
disaster  can  be  explained  by  other  and  better 
reasons. 

Besides,  too,  while  these  writers  have,  with 
one  accord,  used  the  name  of  General  Lee  to 
accuse  Stuart,  not  one  of  them,  nor  any  other 
writer,  has  been  able  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  presence  of  General  Stuart  with  the  main, 
army  would  have  altered  the  results  of  the 
battle  and  turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  favor 
of  the  Confederates.  The  facts  are,  that  on 
Tuesday,  the  23d  of  June,  while  Stuart  had 
his  headquarters  at  Rector's  Cross-roads,  and 
Longstreet's  corps  was  still  at  Ashby's  and 
Snickers'  gaps,  General  Stuart  proceeded  to 
army  headquarters  and  had  a  personal  inter- 
view with  General  R.  E.  Lee  in  regard  to  the 
contemplated  movement.  At  this  interview 
the  whole  question  of  the  future  movements 
of  the  cavalry  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Stuart  proposed  to 
General  Lee  his  plan  of  passing  around  the 
Federal  army  and  joining  the  right  wing  of 
Lee's  army  in  Pennsylvania  at  any  point  the 
commanding  general  might  designate.  One 
of  two  alternatives  presented  itself. 

Stuart  had  either  to  move  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  cross  the  Potomac  at  Shepherds- 
town,  and  push  on  through  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  or  attain  the  rear  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  at  some  point  between  that  army 
and  Washington  City,  and  cross  the  Poto- 
tomac,  move  onward  through  Maryland  and 
join  his  old  associates  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  for  the  assertion  that  some  writers  have 
advanced,  that  Stuart  might  have  taken  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  crossed  the  Potomac  between 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Edward's  Ferry,  where 
the  Federal  army  crossed  it,  is  erroneous. 
Certainly  no  intelligent  soldier  acquainted  with 
that  sectjon  of  the  country  would  expose  his 
judgment  to  the  ridicule  of  pretending  to  as- 
sert that  Stuart  could  have  crossed  at  that 
point  without  exposing  his  weakness  to  the 
whole  Federal  army,  whose  cavalry  were  all 
united  now  and  hanging  on  the  Federal  front 
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under  Gregg  and  Buford.  To  have  attempted 
it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  inconsiderate 
rashness. 

In  speaking  of  what  took  place  at  army 
headquarters,  at  his  personal  interview  with 
General  Lee  on  the  23d  of  June,  General 
Stuart,  in  his  report  says:  "I  submitted  to  the 
commanding  general  a  plan  of  leaving  a  bri- 
gade or  so  of  cavalry  in  my  present  front,  and 
passing  through  Hopewell,  or  some  other  gap 
in  the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  attain  the  enemy's 
rear,  and  moving  between  his  main  body  and 
Washington  cross  the  Potomac  into  Maryland 
and  join  our  army  north  of  that  river." 

Now  let  us  see  what  effect  this  suggestion 
had  upon  the  judgment  of  General  Lee.  In 
his  official  report,  speaking  of  this  very  inter- 
view, General  Lee  says:  "Upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  General  Stuai't  that  he  could  damage 
the  enemy  and  delay  his  passage  of  the  river 
by  getting  in  his  rear,  he  was  authorized  to 
do  so." 

And  further  on  in  his  report,  January,  1864, 
General  Lee  says :  "  General  Stuart  was  di- 
rected to  hold  the  mountain  passes  with  part  of 
his  command  as  long  as  the  enemy  remained 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  with  the  remainder 
to  pass  into  Maryland  and  place  himself  on 
the  right  of  General  Ewell.  It  was  left  to  his 
discretion  whether  he  should  enter  Maryland 
east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  but  he  was  in- 
structed also  to  lose  no  time  in  placing  his 
command  on  the  right  of  our  column  as  soon 
as  he  should  perceive  the  enemy  moving  north- 
ward." 

These  extracts  from  the  report  of  General 
Lee  show  very  clearly  that  General  Stuart 
was  authorized  to  make  the  movement,  and 
General  Lee's  report  can  be  found  in  the 
Southern  Historical  Society  papers  at  Rich- 
mond without  difficulty.  On  the  same  night 
of  the  day,  June  23d,  upon  which  Stuart  had 
his  personal  interview  with  General  Lee  he  re- 
ceived from  the  commanding  general  his  offi- 
cial orders. 

General  Stuart  was  at  Rector's  Cross-roads 
the  night  these  orders  were  received  by  his 
faithful  aid,  Major  McClellan,  who  read  them 
to  Stuart  as  he  lay  out  in  the  rain,  wrapped  in 
a  blanket,  sharing  the  hardships  of  a  soldier 
with  his  men. 

Major  H.  B.  McClellan,  than  whom  I  am 
persuaded  no  one  more  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  General  Stuart  lives,  furnishes  facts  which 
fully  confirm  General  Lee's  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  lets  in  a  little  light  on  that  ques- 


tion. Major  McClellan  says:  "With  the  or- 
ders from  Lee  to  Stuart  was  a  letter  written 
at  some  length  from  General  Lee  to  Stuart, 
marked  confidential.  The  letter  discussed  the 
plan  submitted  during  the  day  by  Stuart,  at 
the  personal  interview  with  Lee,  of  passing 
around  the  enemy's  rear.  It  informed  Stuart 
that  General  Early  would  move  on  York, 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  right  wing,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  to  place  his  cavalry,  as  speedy  as 
possible,  with  Early's  division. 

"The  letter  also  suggested  that,  as  the  roads 
leading  northward  from  Shepherdstown  and 
Williamsport  were  already  incumbered  with 
the  artillery  and  transportation  of  the  army, 
the  route  in  that  direction  would  -consume 
more  time  than  the  proposed  one  of  passing 
to  the  enemy's  rear.  This  letter  also  informed 
Stuart  that  he  could  take  either  route  his  dis- 
cretion might  dictate,  but  that  if  he  chose  the 
latter  General  Early  would  receive  instructions 
to  look  out  for  him  at  York,  Pennsylvania. 
York  was  particularly  mentioned  as  the  point 
at  which  Stuart  was  to  look  out  for  Early,  and 
as  the  probable  point  of  concentration." 

Let  us  now  quote  from  General  Stuart's  official 
report,  which  is  in  the  archives  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  Washington.  This  re- 
port is  dated  January  20,  1864.  Stuart  says: 
"I  was  advised  by  General  Lee  that  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  would  move  in  two  col- 
umns for  the  Susquehanna.  General  Early 
commanded  one  of  the  divisions  to  the  east- 
ward, and  I  was  directed  to  communicate  with 
him  as  speedily  as  practicable  after  crossing 
the  Potomac,  and  place  my  command  on  his 
right  flank.  It  was  expected  that  I  would 
find  him  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  believed 
that  had  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet 
moved  onward,  instead  of  halting  near  Cham- 
bersburg  three  or  four  days,  that  York  could 
have  become  the  point  of  concentration  in- 
stead of  Gettysburg.  Moreover,  considering 
York  as  the  point  of  junction,  the%route  I  took 
to  get  there  was  certainly  as  direct  and  far 
more  expeditious  than  the  alternate  one  pro- 
posed." 

Let  us  now  compare  notes.  On  Saturday, 
the  19th  of  June,  General  Early  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  moved  direct  for  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  way  of  Hagerstown  and  Gettysburg, 
reaching  Gettysburg  on  the  26th  and  York  on 
the  28th.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  before 
General  Stuart  had  fully  crossed  the  Potomac 
Early  was  at  York. 

Now  the  principal  object  of  the  commanding 
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general  was  to  place  Stuart's  cavalry  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
and  to  reach  the  advance  of  his  right  wing  as 
speedily  as  possible,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
was  expected  to  be  under  Early  at  York. 

This  is  the  whole  of  it.  In  moving  on  York 
General  Stuart  had  the  question  left  to  his 
judgment,  either  to  move  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  cross  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown, 
or  attain  the  enemy's  rear  and  pass  on  to  York 
by  way  of  Rockville,  Westminster,  and  Han- 
over. He  chose  the  latter  route  for  the  reason 
that  he  thought,  and  so  did  General  Lee,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  roads  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
being  incumbered  by  our  artillery  and  wagon- 
trains,  he  could  reach  York  sooner  by  moving 
around  the  Federal  army. 

Having  seen  that  the  movement  was  author- 
ized by  General  Lee's  express  authority,  let  us 
see  further  whether  in  executing  it  he  robbed 
the  commanding  general  of  his  cavalry. 

On  Tuesday,  June  24th,  General  Stuart  di- 
vided his  cavalry.  The  three  brigades  of  Gen- 
erals "Wade  Hampton,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  W. 
H.  F.  Lee,  the  latter  commanded  by  Colonel 
Chambliss,  he  ordered  to  get  ready  to  pass 
around  the  enemy. 

The  brigades  of  General  William  E.  Jones 
and  Robertson  were  left  by  Stuart  in  obser- 
vation on  the  enemy's  front,  with  full  instruc- 
tions to  follow  up  the  enemy  in  case  of  with- 
drawal, and  to  join  the  main  army.  Now 
every  intelligent  soldier  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  especial  qualifications  of  the  different 
officers  of  General  Lee's  army  knows  full  well 
the  high  reputation  of  General  W.  E.  Jones. 

His  sagacity  in  obtaining  information  was 
unrivaled.  He  was,  without  a  doubt,  the  best 
outpost  officer  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. The  brigades  of  Jones  and  Robertson 
mustered  nearly  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  while  the  brigade  of  General  Jenkins, 
then  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  mus- 
tered two  thousand.  To  this  might  be  added 
the  cavalry  of  General  Imboden,  also  in  Penn- 
sylvania, at  McConnellsburg.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Stuart  left  with  General  Lee  a  force  of 
cavalry  greater  than  that  which  he  carried 
with  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  surely, 
Stuart  was  justified  in  believing  that  he  had 
left  with  General  Lee  a  force  of  cavalry  fully 
sufficient  to  discharge  every  duty  required  by 
the  commanding  general  of  his  cavalry. 

There  is  another  point  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. General  Lee  knew  on  the  24th  that 
Stuart  had  resolved  to  pass  around  the  Federal 


army.  He  knew  that  Jones  and  Robertson 
were  left  to  the  main  army.  Now  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  founded  on  common  sense,  did  not 
General  Lee  know  that  the  route  undertaken 
by  General  Stuart  was  such  that  his  absence 
from  the  main  army  for  at  least  five  days  was 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  that  he  could  not 
in  all  reason  hope  to  obtain  any  reliable  infor- 
mation from  the  commander  of  his  cavalry 
before  the  29th  or  30th  of  June? 

True,  some  unforeseen  event  might,  by  pos- 
sibility, have  enabled  Stuart,  by  employing 
individual  scouts,  to  send  some  information  to 
Lee.  But  then  both  Stuart  and  Lee  were  sol- 
diers, and  great  soldiers,  and  neither  of  them 
would  depend  upon  an  accident  as  a  medium 
of  success.  The  only  sensible  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  this,  that  in  the  absence  of  General 
Stuart  the  commanding  general  had  to  look 
to  other  sources  to  procure  information  and 
keep  himself  advised  in  regard  to  the  enemy's 
movements. 

When  the  high  reputation  for  sagacity 
which  General  W.  E.  Jones  possessed  is  con- 
sidered, no  man  can  doubt  the  motives  that 
prompted  the  young  commander  of  the  cavalry 
to  assign  him  to  the  main  army.  It  was  done, 
without  a  doubt,  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the 
commanding  general. 

Stuart  thought  he  had  left  a  force  of  cavalry 
with  his  beloved  commander  fully  sufficient  to 
watch  the  enemy's  movements  and  keep  Gen- 
eral Lee  properly  advised  until  he  could  reach 
him  in  Pennsylvania.  Stuart  was  certainly 
very  confident  of  this,  for  he  refers  to  it  in  his 
report,  and  says,  "  Properly  handled,  the  cav- 
alry I  left  with  the  main  army  should  have 
done  every  thing  requisite,  and  left  nothing  to 
detract  from  the  brilliant  exploits  of  their  com- 
rades, achieved  under  circumstances  of  great 
hardship  and  danger." 

To  resume  our  narrative :  General  Stuart 
with  the  cavalry  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and, 
having  attained  the  enemy's  rear,  reached  the 
Potomac  near  Darnestown,  and  crossed  that 
river,  under  circumstances  of  much  hardship,  at 
Roussers,  on  Saturday  night,  the  27th  of  June; 
many  did  not  reach  the  Maryland  shore  until 
near  daylight  on  Sunday  morning.  His  com- 
mand moved  on  to  Rockville,  Maryland,  and 
routed  the  Federal  forces  that  held  the  place. 
At  this  point  a  largo  wagon-train  was  coming 
from  Washington  to  supply  Hooker's  army. 
Colonel  Chambliss  pursued  them  to  within 
sight  of  Washington,  capturing  them  all.  He 
turned  this  train  over  to  our  quartermaster  at 
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Gettysburg.  Colonel  Walter  Taylor,  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  staff,  in  his  contribution  to  the 
Southern  Historical  Society  papers,  page  85, 
volume  iv,  expresses  his  opinion  that  Stuart 
was  unfortunately  delayed  in  capturing  this 
train. 

But  Major  McClellan,  who  was  present,  as- 
sures the  writer  that  it  did  not  detain  Stuart's 
movements  over  three  hours.  Moving  onward, 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  reached  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Sykesville  by  daylight 
on  Monday  morning,  June  29th. 

The  track  at  this  point  was  torn  up  and  the 
bridge  burned.  The  appearance  of  Stuart  on 
the  Maryland  side  on  Sunday,  and  his  opera- 
tions on  that  day  and  the  following  Monday 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  produced  not  only 
much  anxiety  with  General  Meade,  the  new 
commander  of  the  Federal  army,  then  stationed 
at  Frederick,  but  a  corresponding  and  deep 
apprehension  was  felt  in  Washington.  The 
communication  between  Meade's  army  and  his 
government  was  completely  destroyed,  except 
by  private  couriers. 

General  Halleck,  commander-in-chief  at 
Washington,  on  Monday  night,  June  29th, 
telegraphed  to  General  Conch,  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Susquehanna,  "  I  have 
no  communication  with  General  Meade." 

Hon.  Edgar  Cowan,  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  then  in  Washington,  tele- 
graphed to  Governor  Curtin,  at  Harrisburg, 
"Stanton  can  hear  nothing  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  we  all  fear  that  it  has  met 
with  some  disaster." 

Seward,  on  Monday  night,  June  29th,  tele- 
graphed to  Hon.  Thurlow  Weed,  at  Albany, 
New  York,  to  urge  Seymour  to  send  on  the 
New  York  militia  ;  that  the  government  was 
in  extreme  peril.  Stuart  pushed  on  and 
reached  Westminster,  Maryland,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  June  29th,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Tuesday,  June  80th,  he  had  passed  his 
command  around  the  whole  Federal  army,  and 
reached  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  of  that  day.  He  was  now  twelve  miles 
from  Gettysburg  and  fourteen  from  York.  His 
command  had  been  in  the  saddle  day  and  night 
from  the  Potomac,  and  did  all  that  mortal  men 
could  do  and  that  flesh  and  blood  could  suffer 
to  attain  their  end.  At  Hanover,  on  Tuesday, 
Wade  Hampton's  brigade  engaged  Kilpat- 
rick's  cavalry  and  drove  him  from  the  town. 
On  this  same  day  Early  had  left  York  by  way 
of  East  Berlin  for  Gettysburg.  The  writer, 
who  was  an  officer  of  Early's  division,  is  per- 


fectly confident  that  if  Stuart  had  known  that 
Early  had  left  York  that  morning  for  certain, 
and  known  also  of  his  direction,  he  could  have 
effected  a  junction  with  him  before  sundown, 
perhaps,  at  some  point  near  East  Berlin. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  order  issued  to  Early 
at  York  to  look  out  for  Stuart  never  reached 
him,  and  Early's  division  had  no  knowledge 
of  Stuart's  movements  to  the  rear  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  While  the  writer  of  this  paper 
was  passing  with  his  command  to  the  left  of 
East  Berlin,  on  Tuesday  night,  June  30th,  at 
dusk,  the  whole  command  distinctly  heard  Stu- 
art's guns.  But  in  a  hilly  country  like  that  in 
which  we  were  moving  we  could  not  tell 
either  the  distance  or  direction  of  the  firing. 
Stuart  had  heard  while  at  Hanover  that  Early 
had  left  York  and  moved  to  Shippensburg, 
but  he  could  not  rely  on  a  statement  of  this 
kind  in  an  enemy's  country.  Later  in  the  day, 
when  he  finally  received  information  of  a  reli- 
able character  that  Early  had  left  York,  he 
relinquished  his  undertaking  in  that  direction. 
It  was  late  at  night  before  he  struck  Early's 
trail,  and  expected  to  find  him  further  up  on 
the  Susquehanna.  He  crossed  the  mountain  at 
Mt.  Holly,  and  reached  Carlisle  on  Wednes- 
day, July  1st.  Here  he  learned  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  and  turning  his  cavalry  again  to  the 
southward,  rode  rapidly  on  to  Gettysburg, 
reaching  the  battle-field  on  Thursday,  July  2d, 
just-  in  time  to  repel  a  movement  of  Federal 
cavalry  on  Hunterstown.  When  Stuart's  com- 
mand was  at  Hanover,  on  Tuesday,  and  in  its 
wanderings  during  that  day,  had  any  of  his 
force  met  White's  battalion,  who  moved  on 
Gettysburg  that  day  from  York,  by  the  turn- 
pike, he  no  doubt  would  have  continued  his 
movements  through  the  night,  reaching  Cash- 
town  on  Wednesday,  and  could  have  been  with 
Lee  and  Longstreet  before  the  battle  opened 
on  that  day.  If  he  could  have  reached  Lee  on 
the  1st  of  July,  he,  no  doubt,  could  have  fur- 
nished the  commanding  general  with  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  the  recent  posi- 
tions of  at  least  some  of  the  corps  of  General 
Meade's  army. 

But  is  any  man  authorized  to  say  that  the 
information  Stuart  could  have  furnished  Lee 
would  have  enabled  him  to  change  the  course 
of  victory?  General  Lee  knew,  on  Monday 
night,  the  29th,  at  Chambersburg,  from  Long- 
street's  scout,  that  the  Federal  army  was  at 
Frederick  City,  Maryland.  He  also  knew  that 
the  distance  from  Frederick  to  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  his  right  rested,  was  sixty  miles, 
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and  that  from  Frederick  on  to  Gettysburg  it 
was  only  thirty-five  miles.  Under  almost  any 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Stuart  to  have  given  Lee  the  information 
of  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  by  the  Federal 
army  and  its  presence  at  Frederick  earlier  than 
he  received  the  news  from  Longstreet's  faithful 
scout.  These  are  facts  unquestionable.  More- 
over, it  was  known  at  Washington  on  Satur- 
day, the  27th,  that  Lee  was  at  Chambersburg 
and  Ewell  and  Early  at  Carlisle  and  Gettys- 
burg. 

That  the  Federal  army  would  be  ordered  to 
pursue  the  Confederate  forces  none  can  doubt. 
Stuart's  movements  in  Maryland,  on  Sunday 
and  Monday,  June  28th  and  29th,  confused  the 
government  at  Washington  by  breaking  the 
communication  between  Meade  and  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, General  Halleck.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Meade  had  assumed  com- 
mand at  Frederick  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  and 
he  was  naturally  careful  not  to  make  any  rash 
movements  to  begin  with.  The  operations  of 
Stuart  in  his  rear,  and  his  inability  to  hear 
any  thing  from  Washington,  naturally  obliged 
Meade  to  delay  his  movements.  General  Early 
awards  to  Stuart  this  high  honor.  In  his  offi- 
cial report,  Early  says,  "  If  Stuart  had  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  Maryland,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  answered 
Lee's  expectations,  but  by  his  movement  to 
the  Federal  rear  he  compelled  the  enemy  to 
move  slower."  The  truth  is,  that  General 
Stuart  did  all  he  agreed  to  do  at  his  personal 
interview  with  General  Lee  on  the  23d,  and 
if  the  cavalry  that  went  with  the  main  army 
had  been  vigilant  in  Stuart's  absence,  the 
disastrous  issues  of  the  campaign  might  have 
been  averted.  General  Lee,  at  Chambersburg, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  made  this  remark  to  his 
friends,  "It  is  now  time  to  hear  from  Stuart," 


showing  clearly  that  he  had  not  expected  to 
hear  from  him  sooner.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
while  crossing  South  Mountain,  General  Lee 
said  to  his  staff,  "I  can  not  think  what  has 
become  of  Stuart.  I  fear  some  disaster  has 
befallen  him."  General  Lee  knew  that  the 
cavalry  with  him  had  not  kept  him  properly 
advised,  and  his  expression,  "In  the  absence 
of  Stuart  I  could  gain  no  information  of  the 
enemy's  movements,"  was  perfectly  natural. 

With  many  it  is  a  common  expression,  but 
for  General  Stuart  "  Lee  would  have  succeeded 
in  Pennsylvania  and  gained  the  victory  at 
Gettysburg."  In  a  subsequent  paper,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  great  battle,  the  writer  will  attempt 
to  show  "  how  Lee  lost  Gettysburg." 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  General  Lee  did  not  blame  Stuart  for  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Confederate  army  on 
the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Long,  indeed,  before 
Stuart's  friends  could  be  heard  in  his  defense, 
many  writers,  relying  on  a  partial  expression 
of  General  Lee,  built  upon  it  a  foundation  to 
accuse  Stuart  and  poison  public  sentiment  in 
advance  against  the  gallant  young  commander 
of  the  cavalry. 

The  war  developed  no  braver,  no  more  pa- 
triotic spirit;  no  reverses,  no  misfortune  could 
check  the  ardor  of  his  fearless  and  unconquer- 
able soul.  He  fell  in  the  great  cause  he  had 
advocated,  sealing  his  devotion  with  his  blood, 
urging  his  companions  with  his  dying  prayer 
to  imitate  his  example.  His  spirit  was  the 
spirit  of  Chevalier  Bayard  and  DuGuesclin ; 
his  courage  was  that  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted.  He  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  the  lovely 
cemetery  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  the  side 
of  his  beloved  commander.  There  many  of 
his  old  soldiers  and  friends  scatter  flowers  upon 
his  tomb,  and  look  sadly  upon  the  spot  where 
his  heart  has  moldered  into  dust. 

Wm.  H.  Swallow. 
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Chapter  VII. 

Carriston  slept  on  late  into  the  next  day. 
Knowing  that  every  moment  of  bodily  and 
mental  rest  was  a  precious  boon  to  him,  I  left 
him  undisturbed.  He  was  still  fast  asleep 
when,  about  midday,  a  gentleman  called  upon 
me.  He  sent  up  no  card,  and  I  supposed  he 
came  to  consult  me  professionally. 

The  moment  he  entered  my  room  I  recog- 
nized him.  He  was  the  thin -lipped,  gentle- 
manly person  whom  I  had  met  on  my  jour- 
ney to  Bournemouth  last  spring — the  man  who 
had  seemed  so  much  impressed  by  my  views 
on  insanity,  and  had  manifested  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  description  I  had  given — without 
mentioning  any  name — of  Carriston's  peculiar 
mind. 

I  should  have  at  once  claimed  acquaintance- 
ship with  my  visitor,  but  before  I  could  speak 
he  advanced  and  apologized  gracefully  for  his 
intrusion. 


"You  will  forgive  it,"  he  added,  "when  I 
tell  you  my  name  is  Ralph  Carriston." 

Remembering  our  chance  conversation,  the 
thought  that,  after  all,  Charles  Carriston's  wild 
suspicion  was  well  founded,  flashed  through 
me  like  lightning.  My  great  hope  was  that 
my  visitor  might  not  remember  my  face  as  I 
remembered  his.  I  bowed  coldly,  but  said 
nothing. 

"I  believe,  Dr.  Brand,"  he  continued,  "you 
have  a  young  relative  of  mine  at  present  stay- 
ing with  you?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Carriston  is  my  guest,"  I  answer- 
ed.   "  "We  are  old  friends." 

"Ah,  I  did  not  know  that.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  heard  him  mention  your  name  as  a 
friend.  But  as  it  is  so,  no  one  knows  better 
than  you  do  the  unfortunate  state  of  his  health. 
How  do  you  find  him  to-day — violent?" 

I  pretended  to  ignore  the  man's  meaning, 
and  answered  smilingly,  "Violence  is  the  last 
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thing  I  should  look  for.  He  is  tired  out  and 
exhausted  by  travel,  and  is  in  great  distress. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  whole  of  his  complaint." 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  poor  boy !  His  sweet- 
heart has  left  him,  or  something.  But,  as  a 
doctor,  you  must  know  that  his  mental  con- 
dition is  not  quite  what  it  should  be.  His 
friends  are  very  anxious  about  him.  They 
fear  that  a  little  restraint — temporary,  I  hope 
— must  be  put  upon  his  actions.  I  called  to 
ask  your  advice  and  aid." 

"In  what,  Mr.  Carriston?" 

"  In  this.  A  young  man  can  not  be  left  free 
to  go  about  threatening  his  friends'  lives.  I 
have  brought  Dr.  Daley  with  me — you  know 
him,  of  course.  He  is  below  in  my  carriage. 
I  will  call  him  up,  with  your  permission.  He 
could  then  see  poor  Charles,  and  the  needful 
certificate  could  be  signed  by  you  two  doctors." 

"  Mr.  Carriston,"  I  said,  decidedly,  "  let  me 
tell  you  in  the  plainest  words  that  your  cousin 
is  at  present  as  fully  in  possession  of  his  wits 
as  you  are.  Dr.  Daley — whoever  he  may  be — 
could  sign  no  certificate,  and  in  our  day  no 
asylum  would  dare  to  keep  Mr.  Carriston  with- 
in its  walls." 

An  unpleasant,  sinister  look  crossed  my  lis- 
tener's face,  but  his  voice  still  remained  bland 
and  suave.  "  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you, 
Dr.  Brand,"  he  said,  "but  I  know  him  better 
than  you  do.  I  have  seen  him  as  you  have 
never  yet  seen  him.  Only  last  night  he  came 
to  me  in  a  frantic  state.  I  expected  every 
moment  he  would  make  a  murderous  attack 
on  me." 

"  Perhaps  he  fancied  he  had  some  reasons  for 
anger,"  I  said. 

Ralph  Carriston  looked  at  me  with  those 
cold  eyes  of  which  his  cousin  had  spoken.  "If 
the  boy  has  succeeded  in  converting  you  to 
any  of  his  delusions,  I  can  only  say  that  doc- 
tors are  more  credulous  than  I  fancied.  But 
the  question  is  not  worth  arguing.  You  decline 
to  assist  me,  so  I  must  do  without  you.  Good 
morning,  Dr.  Brand." 

He  left  the  room  as  gracefully  as  he  had 
entered  it.  I  remained  in  a  state  of  doubt.  It 
was  curious  that  Ralph  Carriston  turned  out  to 
be  the  man  whom  I  had  met  in  the  train;  but 
the  evidence  offered  by  the  coincidence  was 
not  enough  to  convict  him  of  the  crime  of 
endeavoring  to  drive  his  cousin  mad  by  such 
a  far-fetched  strategem  as  the  inveigling  away 
of  Madeline  Rowan.  Besides,  even  in  wishing 
to  prove  Charles  Carriston  mad,  he  had  much 
to  .say  on  his  side.    Supposing  him  to  be  inno- 


cent of  having  abducted  Madeline,  Carriston's 
violent  behavior  on  the  preceding  evening 
must  have  seemed  very  much  like  insanity. 
In  spite  of  the  aversion  with  which  Ralph  Car- 
riston had  inspired  me,  I  scarcely  knew  which 
side  to  believe. 

Carriston  still  slept;  so  when  I  went  out  on 
my  afternoon  rounds  I  left  a  note,  begging 
him  to  remain  in  the  house  until  my  return. 
Then  I  found  him  up,  dressed,  and  looking 
much  more  like  himself.  When  I  entered 
dinner  was  on  the  table,  so  not  until  that  meal 
was  over  could  we  talk  unrestrainedly  upon 
the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  both  our 
minds. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone  I  turned  toward 
my  guest.  "And  now,"  I  said,  "we  must  set- 
tle what  to  do.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  but 
one  course  open.  You  have  plenty  of  money, 
so  your  best  plan  is  to  engage  skilled  police 
assistance.  Young  ladies  can't  be  spirited  away 
like  this  without  leaving  a  trace." 

To  my  surprise  Carriston  flatly  objected  to 
this  course.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  go  to 
the  police.  The  man  who  took  her  away  has 
placed  her  where  no  policeman  can  find  her. 
I  must  find  her  myself." 

"  Find  her  yourself!  Why,  it  may  be  months 
— years — -before  you  do  that !  Good  heavens, 
Carriston !  She  may  be  murdered,  or  worse  " 

"I  shall  know  if  any  further  evil  happens  to 
her — then  I  shall  kill  Ralph  Carriston." 

"  But  you  tell  me  you  have  no  clue  whatever 
to  trace  her  by.  Do  talk  plainly.  Tell  me  all 
or  nothing." 

Carriston  smiled,  very  faintly.  "No  clue 
that  you,  at  any  rate,  will  believe  in,"  he  said. 
"  But  I  know  this  much,  she  is  a  prisoner  some- 
where. She  is  unhappy;  but  not,  as  yet,  ill- 
treated.  Heavens !  Do  you  think,  if  I  did  not 
know  this,  I  should  keep  my  senses  for  an 
hour?" 

"How  can  you  possibly  know  it?" 

"By  that  gift — that  extra  sense  or  whatever 
it  is — which  you  deride.  I  knew  it  would  come 
to  me  some  day,  but  I  little  thought  how  I 
should  welcome  it.  I  know  that  in  some  way 
I  shall  find  her  by  it.  I  tell  you  I  have  al- 
ready seen  her  three  times.  I  may  see  her 
again  at  any  moment  when  the  strange  fit 
comes  over  me." 

All  this  fantastic  nonsense  was  spoken  so 
simply  and  with  such  an  air  of  conviction  that 
once  more  my  suspicions  as  to  the  state  of  his 
mind  were  aroused.  In  spite  of  the  brave 
answers  which  I  had  given  Mr.  Ralph  Carris- 
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ton  I  felt  that  common  sense  was  undeniably 
on  his  side. 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  your  strange 
fit,"  I  said,  resolved  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
Carriston's  fancies  or  hallucinations.  "Is  it  a 
kind  of  trance  you  fall  into?" 

He  seemed  loth  to  give  any  information  on 
the  subject,  but  I  pressed  him  for  an  answer. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  last.  "It  must  be  a  kind 
of  trance.    An  indescribable  feeling  comes 


over  me.    I  know  that  my  eyes  are  fixed  on 
some  object — presently  that  object  vanishes, 
and  I  see  Madeline." 
"How  do  you  see  her?" 

"  She  seems  to  stand  in  a  blurred  circle  of  light 
as  cast  by  a  magic  lantern.  That  is  the  only 
way  that  I  can  describe  it.  But  her  figure  is 
plain  and  clear — she  might  be  close  to  me. 
The  carpet  on  which  she  stands  I  can  see,  the 
chair  on  which  she  sits,  the  table  on  which  she 


I  LIGHTED  A  TAPER  AND  HELD  IT  BEFORE  THEM. 


leans  her  hand,  any  thing  she  touches  I  can  see; 
but  no  more.  I  have  seen  her  talking.  I 
knew  she  was  entreating  some  one,  but  that 
some  one  was  invisible.  Yet,  if  she  touched 
that  person,  the  virtue  of  her  touch  would  ena- 
ble me  to  see  him." 

So  far  as  I  could  see  Carriston's  case  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  overwrought  or  unduly- 
stimulated  imagination.  His  I  had  always 
considered  to  be  a  mind  of  the  most  peculiar 
construction.  In  his  present  state  of  love, 
grief,  and  suspense  these  hallucinations  might 
come  in  the  same  way  in  which  dreams  come. 
For  a  little  while  I  sat  in  silence,  considering 
how  I  could  best  combat  with  and  dispel  his 
Vol.  1—24. 


remarkable  delusions.  Before  I  had  arrived 
at  any  decision  I  was  called  away  to  see  a  pa- 
tient. I  was  but  a  short  time  engaged.  Then 
I  returned  to  Carriston,  intending  to  continue 
my  inquiries. 

Upon  re-entering  the  room  I  found  him  sit- 
ting as  I  had  left  him — directly  opposite  the 
door.  His  face  was  turned  fully  toward  me, 
and  I  trembled  as  I  caught  sight  of  it.  He  was 
leaning  forward,  his  hands  on  the  table-cloth, 
his  whole  frame  rigid,  his  eyes  staring  in  one 
direction,  yet,  I  knew,  capable  of  seeing  noth- 
ing that  I  could  see.  He  seemed  even  oblivious 
to  sound,  for  I  entered  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  behind  me  without  causing  him  to  change 
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look  or  position.  The  moment  1  saw  the  man 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  overtaken  by  what 
he  called  his  strange  fit. 

My  first  impulse  —  a  natural  one  — was  to 
arouse  him;  but  second  thoughts  told  me  that 
this  was  an  opportunity  for  studying  his  dis- 
ease which  should  not  be  lost — I  felt  that  I 
could  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  disease — 
so  I  proceeded  to  make  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  his  symptoms. 

I  leaned  across  the  table  and,  with  my  face 
about  a  foot  from  his,  looked  straight  into  his 
eyes.  They  betrayed  no  sign  of  recognition,  no 
knowledge  of  my  presence.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  impression 
that  they  were  looking  through  me.  The  pupils 
were  greatly  dilated.  The  lids  were  wide  apart. 
I  lighted  a  taper  and  held  it  before  them,  but 
could  see  no  expansion  of  the  iris.  It  was  a 
case,  I  confess,  entirely  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. I  had  no  experience  which  might  serve  as 
a  guide  as  to  what  was  the  best  course  to  adopt. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  stand  and  watch  carefully 
for  any  change. 

Save  for  his  regular  breathing  and  a  sort  of 
convulsive  twitching  of  his  fingers,  Carriston 
might  have  been  a  corpse  or  a  statue.  His 
face  could  scarcely  grow  paler  than  it  had 
been  before  the  attack.  Altogether,  it  was  an 
uncomfortable  sight — a  creepy  sight — this  mo- 
tionless man,  utterly  regardless  of  all  that 
went  on  around  him,  and  seeing,  or  giving  one 
the  idea  that  he  saw,  something  far  away.  I 
sighed  as  I  looked  at  the  strange  spectacle, 
and  foresaw  what  the  end  must  surely  be.  But 
although  I  longed  for  him  to  awake,  I  deter- 
mined on  this  occasion  to  let  the  trance,  or  fit, 
run  its  full  course,  that  I  might  notice  in  what 
manner  and  how  soon  consciousness  returned. 

I  must  have  waited  and  watched  some  ten 
minutes — minutes  which  seemed  to  me  inter- 
minable. At  last  I  saw  the  lips  quiver,  the 
lids  flicker  once  or  twice,  and  eventually  close 
wearily  over  the  eyes.  The  unnatural  tension 
of  every  muscle  seemed  to  relax,  and,  sighing 
deeply  and  apparently  quite  exhausted,  Carris- 
ton sunk  back  into  his  chair  with  beads  of  per- 
spiration forming  on  his  white  brow.  The  fit 
was  over. 

In  a  moment  I  was  at  his  side  and  forcing  a 
glass  of  wine  down  his  throat.  He  looked  up 
at  ni(!  and  spoke.  His  voice  was  faint,  but  his 
Words  were  quite  collected. 

"I  have  scon  her  again, "  he  said.  "She  is 
well ;  hut  so  unhappy.  I.  saw  her  kneel  down 
and  pray.    She  stretched  her  beautiful  arms 


out  to  me.  And  yet  I  know  not  where  to  look 
for  her — my  poor  love!  my  poor  love!" 

I  waited  until  I  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  exhaustion  to  talk  without 
injurious  consequences.  "  Carriston,"  I  said, 
"  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Are  these  trances 
or  visions  voluntary  or  not?" 

He  reflected  for  a  few  moments.  "I  can't 
quite  tell  you,"  he  said;  "or,  rather,  I  would 
put  it  in  this  way.  I  do  not  think  I  can  exer- 
cise my  power  at  will;  but  I  can  feel  when 
the  fit  is  coming  on  me,  and,  I  believe,  can,  if 
I  choose,  stop  myself  from  yielding  to  it." 

"Very  well.  Now  listen.  Promise  me  you 
will  fight  against  these  seizures  as  much  as  you 
can.  If  you  don't,  you  will  be  raving  mad 
in  a  month." 

"  I  can't  promise  that,"  said  Carriston,  quietly. 
"See  her  at  times  I  must,  or  I  shall  die.  But 
I  promise  to  yield  as  seldom  as  may  be.  I  know 
as  well  as  you  do  that  the  very  exhaustion  I 
now  feel  must  be  injurious  to  any  one." 

In  truth,  he  looked  utterly  worn  out.  Very 
much  dissatisfied  with  his  concession,  the  best 
I  could  get  from  him,  I  sent  him  to  bed,  know- 
ing that  natural  rest,  if  he  could  get  it,  would 
do  more  than  any  thing  else  toward  restoring 
a  healthy  tone  to  his  mind. 

Chapter  VII. 

Although  Carriston  stated  that  he  came  to 
me  for  aid,  and,  it  may  be,  protection,  he  man- 
ifested the  greatest  reluctance  in  following  any 
advice  I  offered  him.  The  obstinacy  of  his 
refusal  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  police 
placed  me  in  a  predicament.  That  Madeline 
Kowan  had  really  disappeared  I  was,  of  course, 
compelled  to  believe.  It  might  even  be  possi- 
ble that  she  was  kept  against  her  will  in  some 
place  of  concealment.  In  such  a  case  it  be- 
hooved us  to  take  proper  steps  to  trace  her. 
Her  welfare  should  not  depend  upon  the  hal- 
lucinations and  eccentric  ideas  of  a  man  half 
out  of  his  senses  with  love  and  grief.  I  all 
but  resolved,  even  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  Car- 
riston's  friendship,  to  put  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  unless  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two  we  heard  from  the  girl  herself, 
or  Carriston  suggested  some  better  plan. 

Curiously  enough,  although  refusing  to  be 
guided  by  me,  he  made  no  suggestion  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  racked  by  fear  and  suspense, 
yet  his  only  idea  of  solving  his  difficulties 
seemed  to  be  that  of  waiting.  He  did  nothing. 
He  simply  waited,  as  if  he  expected  that 
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chance  would  bring  what  he  should  have  been 
searching  for  high  and  low. 

Some  days  passed  before  I  could  get  a  tardy 
consent  that  aid  should  be  sought.  Even  then 
he  would  not  go  to  the  proper  quarter;  but  he 
allowed  me  to  summon  to  our  councils  a  man 
who  advertised  himself  as  being  a  private  de- 
tective. This  man,  or  one  of  his  men,  came 
at  our  call,  and  heard  what  was  wanted  of 
him.  Carriston  reluctantly  gave  him  one  of 
Madeline's  photographs.  He  also  told  him 
that  only  by  watching  and  spying  on  Ralph 
Carriston's  every  action  could  he  hope  to  ob- 
tain the  clue.  I  did  not  much  like  the  course 
adopted,  nor  did  I  like  the  look  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted;  but  at  any 
rate  something  was  being  done. 

A  week  passed  without  news  from  our  agent. 
Carriston,  in  truth,  did  not  seem  to  expect  any. 
I  believe  he  only  employed  the  man  in  defer- 
ence to  my  wishes.  He  moved  about  the  house 
in  a  disconsolate  fashion.  I  had  not  told  him 
of  my  interview  with  his  cousin,  but  had  cau- 
tioned him  on  the  rare  occasions  upon  which 
he  went  out  of  doors  to  avoid  speaking  to 
strangers,  and  my  servants  had  strict  instruc- 
tions to  prevent  any  one  coming  in  and  taking 
my  guest  by  surprise. 

For  I  had  during  those  days  opened  a  con- 
fidential inquiry  on  my  own  account.  I 
wanted  to  learn  something  about  this  Mr. 
Ralph  Carriston.  So  I  asked  a  man  who  knew 
every  body  to  find  out  all  about  him. 

He  reported  that  Ralph  Carriston  was  a  man 
well  known  about  London.  He  was  married 
and  had  a  house  in  Dorsetshire;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  town.  Once  he 
was  supposed  to  be  well  off;  but  now  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  every  acre  he  owned 
was  mortgaged,  and  that  he  was  much  pressed 
for  money.  "  But,"  my  informant  said,  "  there 
is  but  one  life  between  him  and  the  reversion 
to  large  estates,  and  that  life  is  a  poor  one.  I 
believe  even  now  there  is  a  talk  about  the  man 
who  stands  in  his  way  being  mad.  If  so,  Ralph 
Carriston  will  get  the  management  of  every 
thing." 

After  this  news,  I  felt  it  more  than  ever 
needful  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  my  friend. 
So  far  as  I  knew  there  had  bfen  no  recurrence 
of  the  trance,  and  I  began  to  hope  that  proper 
treatment  would  effect  a  complete  cure,  when, 
to  my  great  alarm  and  annoyance,  Carriston, 
whi'e  sitting  with  me,  suddenly  and  without 
warning  fell  into  the  same  strange  state  of 
body  and  mind  as  previously  described.  This 


time  he  was  sitting  in  another  part  of  the 
room.  After  watching  him  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  just  as  1  was  making  up  my  mind  to 
arouse  him  and  scold  him  thoroughly  for  his 
folly,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  shouting,  "  Let 
her  go!  Loose  her,  I  say!"  rushed  violently 
across  the  room — so  violently  that  I  had  barely 
time  to  interpose  and  prevent  him  from  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  opposite  wall. 

Upon  returning  to  his  senses  he  told  me, 
with  great  excitement,  that  he  had  again  seen 
Madeline;  moreover,  this  time  he  had  seen  a 
man  with  her — a  man  who  had  placed  his 
hand  upon  her  wrist  and  kept  it  there;  and  so, 
according  to  Carriston's  wild  reasoning,  be- 
came, on  account  of  the  contact,  visible  to 
him. 

He  told  me  he  had  watched  them  for  some 
moments,  until  the  man,  tightening  his  grip 
on  the  girl's  arm,  endeavored,  he  thought,  to 
lead  her  or  induce  her  to  follow  him  some- 
where. At  this  juncture,  unaware  that  he  was 
gazing  at  a  vision,  he  had  rushed  to  her  assist- 
ance in  the  frantic  way  I  have  described,  then 
he  awoke. 

He  also  told  me  he  had  studied  the  man's 
features  and  general  appearance  most  carefully 
with  a  view  to  future  recognition.  All  these 
ridiculous  statements  were  made  as  he  made 
the  former  ones,  with  the  air  of  one  relating 
simple,  undeniable  facts;  one  speaking  the 
plain,  unvarnished  truth,  and  expecting  full 
credence  to  be  given  to  his  words. 

It  was  too  absurd !  too  sad  !  It  was  evident 
to  me  that  the  barrier  between  his  hallucina- 
tions, dreams,  visions,  or  what  he  chose  to  call 
them,  and  pure  insanity  was  now  a  very  slight 
and  fragile  one.  But  before  I  gave  his  case 
up  as  hopeless  I  determined  to  make  another 
strong  appeal  to  his  common  sense.  I  told 
him  of  his  cousin's  visit  to  me — of  his  inten- 
tions and  proposition.  I  begged  him  to  con- 
sider what  consequences  his  extraordinary  be- 
liefs and  extravagant  actions  must  eventually 
entail.    He  listened  attentively  and  calmly. 

"  You  see  now,"  he  said,  "  how  right  I  was 
in  attributing  all  this  to  Ralph  Carriston — 
how  right  I  was  to  come  to  you,  a  doctor  of 
standing,  who  can  vouch  for  my  sanity." 

"Vouch  for  your  sanity!  How  can  I  when 
you  sit  here  and  talk  such  arrant  nonsense, 
and  expect  me  to  believe  it?  When  you  jump 
from  your  chair  and  rush  madly  at  some  vis- 
ionary foe?  Sane  as  you  may  be  in  all  else, 
any  evidence  I  could  give  in  your  favor  must 
break  down  in  cross-examination  if  an  inkling 
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of  these  things  got  about.  Come,  Carriston, 
he  reasonable,  and  prove  your  sanity  by  setting 
about  this  search  for  Miss  Eowan  in  a  proper 
way." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  apparently  in  deep  thought.  My 
words  seemed  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  him. 
Presently  he  seated  himself;  and,  as  if  to  avoid 
returning  to  the  argument,  drew  a  book  at 
hazard  from  my  shelves  and  began  to  read. 
He  opened  the  volume  at  random,  but  after 
reading  a  few  lines  seemed  struck  by  some- 
thing that  met  his  eyes,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  deeply  immersed  in  the  contents  of  the 
book.  I  glanced  at  it  to  see  what  had  so  awak- 
ened his  interest.  By  a  curious  fatality  he  had 
chosen  a  book  the  very  worst  for  him  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind  —  Gilchrist's  recently 
published  life  of  William  Blake,  that  masterly 
memoir  of  a  man  who  was  on  certain  points 
as  mad  as  Carriston  himself.  I  was  about  to 
remonstrate,  when  he  laid  down  the  volume 
and  turned  to  me. 

"  Yarley,  the  painter,"  he  said,  "was  a  firm 
believer  in  Blake's  visions." 

"Yarley  was  a  bigger  fool  than  Blake,"  I 
retorted.  "  Fancy  his  sitting  down  and  watch- 
ing his  clever  but  mad  friend  draw  spectral 
heads,  and  believing  them  to  be  genuine  por- 
traits of  dead  kings  whose  forms  condescended 
to  appear  to  Blake  !  " 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  Carris- 
ton. "  Will  you  give  me  some  paper  and 
chalk  ? "  he  asked.  Upon  being  furnished 
with  these  materials  he  seatsd  himself  at  the 
table  and  began  to  draw.  At  least  a  dozen 
times  he  sketched,  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
some  object  or  another,  and  a  dozen  times,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  threw  each  sketch 
aside  with  an  air  of  disappointment  and  began 
a  fresh  one.  At  last  one  of  his  attempts  seemed 
to  come  up  to  his  requirements.  "I  have  it 
now,  exactly !"  he  cried,  with  joy — even  tri- 
umph— in  his  voice.  He  spent  some  time  in 
putting  finishing  touches  to  the  successful 
sketch,  then  he  handed  me  the  paper. 

"This  is  the  man  I  saw  just  now  with  Made- 
line," he  said.  "  When  I  find  him  I  shall 
find  her."  He  spoke  with  all  sincerity  and 
conviction.  I  looked  at  the  paper  with,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  a  great  amount  of  curiosity. 

[to  be  c< 


No  matter  from  what  visionary  source  Car- 
riston had  drawn  his  inspiration,  his  sketch 
was  vigorous  and  natural  enough.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  his  wonderful  power  of  draw- 
ing portraits  from  memory,  so  was  willing  to 
grant  that  he  might  have  reproduced  the  out- 
line of  some  face  which  had  somewhere  struck 
him.  Yet  why  should  it  have  been  this  one  ? 
His  drawing  represented  tne  three-quarter 
face  of  a  man — an  ordinary  man — apparently 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  It  was 
a  coarse-featured,  ill-favored  face,  with  a  ragged 
ruff  of  hair  round  the  chin.  It  was  not  the 
face  of  a  gentleman,  nor  even  the  face  of  a 
gently-nurtured  man;  and  the  artist,  by  a  few 
cunning  strokes,  had  made  it  wear  a  crafty 
and  sullen  look.  The  sketch,  as  I  write  this, 
lies  before  me,  so  that  I  am  not  speaking  from 
memory. 

Now,  there  are  some  portraits  of  which 
without  having  seen  the  original,  we  say, 
"What  splendid  likenesses  these  must  be." 
It  was  so  with  Carriston's  sketch.  Looking  at 
it,  you  felt  sure  it  was  exactly  like  the  man 
whom  it  was  intended  to  represent.  So  that, 
with  the  certain  amount  of  art  knowledge 
which  I  am  at  least  supposed  to  possess,  it  was 
hard  for  me,  after  examining  the  drawing  and 
recognizing  the  true  artist's  touch  in  every 
line,  to  bring  myself  to  accept  the  fact  that  it 
was  but  the  outcome  of  a  diseased  imagination. 
As,  at  this  very  moment,  I  glance  at  that  draw- 
ing, I  scarcely  blame  myself  for  the  question 
that  faintly  frames  itself  in  my  innermost 
heart.  "  Could  it  be  possible — could  there  be 
in  certain  organizations  powers  not  yet  known 
— not  yet  properly  investigated?" 

My  thought — supposing  such  a  thought  was 
ever  there — was  not  discouraged  by  Carriston, 
who,  speaking  as  if  his  faith  in  the  bodily  ex- 
istence of  the  man  whose  portrait  lay  in  my 
hand  was  unassailable,  said, 

"I  noticed  that  his  general  appearance  was 
that  of  a  countryman — an  English  peasant;  so 
in  the  country  I  shall  find  my  love.  More- 
over, it  will  be  easy  to  identify  the  man,  as  the 
top  joint  is  missing  from  the  middle  finger  of 
his  right  hand.  As  it  lay  on  Madeline's  arm  I 
noticed  that." 

I  argued  with  him  no  more.  I  felt  that 
words  would  be  but  wasted. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  SUNSET  REALM. 


Suggested  by  the  brilliant  skies  aflame  with  rose  and  amber  lights  after  sunset,  brightening  as  the  dark- 
ness deepened,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1883.  These  marvelous  illuminations  caused  much  speculation 
among  astronomers  and  scientific  men  who  advanced  various  theories  in  regard  to  the  cause. 


Upon  the  gloaming's  misty  shore, 

Beside  the  sunset  rills, 
Where  softly,  silently  they  pour 

From  cloudland's  rifted  hills, 
A  daring  sprite — on  mischief  set — 

Soared  upward  till  she  spied, 
Past  twilight's  strand,  a  sea  of  jet, 

A  dark,  mysterious  tide. 

"Ah!  there,"  in  ecstasy  she  cried, 

"Lies  that  forbidden  shore; 
If  sought  by  those  who  here  abide, 

They  shall  return  no  more." 
Thus  saith  our  queen,  but  her  command 

Is  nothing  unto  me, 
If  I  can  reach  the  wonder-land 

That  bounds  yon  inky  sea. 

I'm  weary  of  this  splendid  scene,  ^ 

Its  crimson  and  its  gold, 
My  long,  bright  tresses  lose  their  sheen 

'Mid  sunset  clouds  unrolled; 
The  violet  fire  that  lights  mine  eyes, 

So  like  yon  twilight  hill, 
Is  lost  when  all  these  sapphire  skies 

With  purple  splendors  fill. 

Oh !  let  me  swim  yon  solemn  deep, 

And  loose  my  shining  hair 
Along  those  rayless  waves  to  sweep 

Like  glistening  sea-weed  there; 
The  shadow  of  my  cheek  shall  flush 

Their  darkness,  and  the  smiles 
From  my  red  lips  bring  there  a  blush 

Like  melting  coral  isles. 

'Tis  said  a  black-browed  monarch  dwells 

Beside  yon  sullen  tide, 
And  I  would  witch  him  with  my  spells 

To  woo  me  for  his  bride; 
From  his  high  throne  I'd  win  him  down 

To  swim  with  me,  or  sail, 
And  laugh  to  see  his  jet  black  crown 

Wrapped  in  my  amber  veil. 

My  lovers  here  are  cloudland  fays, 

Too  dainty  and  too  fair; 
I'm  weary  of  their  vapid  praise, 

A  crown  awaits  me  there ; 


A  crown  of  stars !  a  throne  to  share 

With  the  stern  king  of  night, 
I'd  rather  shine  'mid  darkness  there 

Than  surfeit  here  on  light ! 

With  gauzy  pinions  widely  spread, 

Down  swept  that  reckless  sprite, 
Heedless  of  danger,  void  of  dread, 

Into  the  deeps  of  night. 
And,  lo!  the  black  king  sailing  there 

Felt  heart,  soul,  senses  reel 
When  shadows  of  her  golden  hair 

Came  breaking  round  his  keel. 

He  saw  the  flush  from  lip  and  cheek, 

The  shadow  of  a  smile, 
So  witching  that  he  plunged  to  seek 

A  thing  could  thus  beguile 
His  love,  who  lured  with  laugh  and  prank, 

While  on  and  on  he  sped, 
And  down  through  depths  of  darkness  sank, 

By  willful  beauty  led. 

Allured,  entranced  by  matchless  charms, 

He  followed  with  such  zest 
That  round  her  form  his  brawny  arms 

At  last  were  softly  pressed ; 
He  kissed  her  lips,  her  brow,  her  eyes, 

While  she — poor,  reckless  thing! — 
Was  in  no  humor  to  despise 

The  kisses  of  a  king. 

They  miss  her  from  the  twilight  realm, 

And  when  great  waves  of  light 
Come  rushing  up  and  overwhelm 

The  border-lands  of  night, 
They  deem  her  fickle  heart  doth  long 

For  brighter  scenes  again, 
But  Night's  firm,  clinging  arms  are  strong, 

And  she  must  pine  in  vain. 

Her  beauty  flecks  with  wondrous  sheen, 

The  halls  through  which  she  glides, 
And  where  black  billows  erst  were  seen, 

Now  red  or  amber  tides 
Leap  flaming  on  Eve's  shadowy  shore, 

No  longer  cold  and  gray, 
But  to  her  sunset  home  no  more 

Keturns  that  captive  fay. 

Rosa  VeHner  Jeffrey. 
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"WERE  YOU  SCARED? 


"A  Soldier,  and  Afraid!" 


A PERFECT  analysis  of  the  sensations  of 
men  while  in  action  can  never  be  written, 
because  mankind  can  never  join  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  single  temperament.  A  thousand  men 
impelled  by  like  forces  will  furnish  as  many 
varying  emotions.  "Were  you  scared?"  is  a 
question  most  soldiers  describing  a  battle  have 
been  asked  by  some  member  of  the  noble  army 
of  non-combatants.  The  hope  is  indulged  that 
the  veterans  have  always  answered  it  truly. 

General  Grant,  in  his  forthcoming  volume  of 
Reminiscences,  touches  upon  this  point.  De- 
scribing his  feelings  when  entering  his  first 
battle  of  the  Civil  War,  at  Belmont,  he  says, 
in  substance,  "  My  heart  came  up  in  my  mouth, 
and  I  wished  I  was  back  at  home  in  Illinois, 
but  I  kept  right  on."  This  is  a  diplomatic  set- 
ting for  the  honest  expression,  "  I  was  scared  ;" 
but  the  concluding  term,  "  I  kept  right  on,"  is 
so  characteristic  of  this  great  soldier's  military 
career  that  one  can  pardon  the  seeming  weak- 
ness in  his  confession.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  Grant  had  already  "fleshed  his 
maiden  sword"  in  honorable  service  during  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  that  he  entered  the  late 
war  with  something  of  the  veteran  about  him. 

It  is  occasionally  stated  by  persons  who, 
having  been  under  fire,  should  know  better, 
that  men,  once  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  bat- 
tle, lose  all  sense  of  physical  danger,  and  with 
it,  of  course,  the  sensation  of  fear.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  only  is  this  statement  true.  Were 
it  entirely  so,  brave  troops  would  never,  with- 
out orders*retreat.  Even  under  the  enemy's 
heaviest  fire,  lines  would  never  waver,  break, 
and  rush  in  confusion  to  the  rear.  The  bravest 
troops  have  done  these  things;  will  do  them 
again.  Veterans,  it  is  true,  by  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  enemy,  lose  much  of  that  dread 
of  the  perils  of  battle  which  characterized  their 
early  service;  but  to  say  that  they  ever  entirely 
lose  it,  is  to  dehumanize  and  reduce  men  to 
mere,  automata — a  point  which  even  the  Ger- 
mans have  not  reached,  though  the  armies  of 
their  Empire,  perhaps,  most  closely  approach 
it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature 
about  a  soldier,  and  not  even  the  iron  rule  of 
military  discipline  can  wholly  destroy  the  sense 
of  self-preservation.  If  this  sense  happens  to 
be  aroused  in  the  midst  of  a  battle — a  very 
natural  event  when  the  loss  of  life  is  marked — 
the  ablest  veteran  is  prone  to  fall  into  the  wake 
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of  the  new  recruit,  who  is  making  a  retrograde 
movement  without  consulting  his  commanding 
officer.  In  justice  to  the  raw  recruit,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  reprehensible  example  of  a 
change  of  base  without  orders  has  frequently 
been  set  for  him  by  the  hero  of  many  battles. 
It  is  not  a  reflection  upon  either  the  able  vet- 
eran or  the  tender  youngster  fighting  his  first 
battle,  that  they  have  done  these  things.  The 
most  illustrious  names  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory might  be  written  in  the  list  with  their 
own,  and  the  same  charges  would  apply  to 
each.  Were  it  otherwise,  war,  from  being  a 
game  of  strategy  and  science,  would  descend 
to  mere  brute  force  and  murder. 

Why  do  men  become  soldiers?  From  many 
causes,  including  the  incomprehensible.  In 
the  volunteer  service,  we  will  grant  that  a 
sense  of  duty  is  the  impelling  motive,  though 
the  impetuosity  of  youth  has  recruited  many  a 
regiment.  #Many  "seek  the  bubble  reputation 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  many  become  soldiers 
through  mercenary  motives,  and  yet  others  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  It  is  oc- 
casionally said  of  certain  persons  that  their 
military  ardor  is  born  of  an  actual  love  of 
fighting.  This  may  be  true,  but  most  veterans 
will  reserve  the  privilege  of  doubting  it.  I 
am  persuaded  that  these  sanguinary  warriors 
really  prefer  the  seclusion  that  a  bomb-proof 
grants,  while  from  its  protection  they  slay  their 
myriads  of  defenseless  foes.  I  met  several  of 
these  gentry,  these  lovers  of  fighting  for  mere 
fighting's  sake,  during  the  late  war,  but  it  was 
always  in  camp  or  on  the  calm  and  peaceful 
march.  The  honor  of  seeing  one  of  these  sons 
of  Mars  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  Milton 
calls  "the  battle's  perilous  edge"  was  denied 
me. 

The  best  soldiers,  the  manliest,  truest  men 
are  those  volunteers  who  carry  knapsack,  box, 
and  gun  from  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty,  backed 
by  a  manly  pride.  The  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate armies  contained  many  such  as  these, 
who,  with  their  blood,  wrote  the  imperishable 
history  of  the  American  soldier,  and  whose 
honorable  deeds  will  be  recalled  with  pride 
when  the  braggarts,  the  blustering  Pistols  have 
crumbled  into  dust  and  been  deservedly  for- 
gotten. 

The  mercenaries  furnish  a  small  and  distinct 
class  in  the  American  volunteer  armies.  These 
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enter  the  service  because  they  happen  to  be  idle. 
The  recruiting  office  is  open,  the  pay  afforded 
is  fair,  the  bounty  enticing,  and  they  enlist. 
Captured  by  the  enemy,  to  escape  the  tortur- 
ing monotony  of  a  military  prison,  these  fellows 
during  the  late  war  readily  replaced  the  uni- 
forms they  wore,  and  donning  those  of  their 
captors  went  forth  with  a  second  bounty  in 
their  pockets  to  fight  and  kill  their  recent 
messmates,  comrades,  friends — if  such  beings 
can  have  friends.  This  was  done  in  the  mili- 
tary prisons  both  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
but,  to  the  honor  of  American  manhood,  it  was 
rarely  native  blood  which  proved  thus  recreant 
to  a  sacred  trust. 

Army  life  develops  strange  phases  of  char- 
acter. One  of  the  bravest  men  in  battle  whom 
I  have  ever  known  was  a  coward  at  home,  at 
school,  and  in  the  camp.  He  would  resent  no 
insult,  was  sometimes  imposed  upon,  and  yet 
could  be  forced  into  no  personal  conflict.  It 
was  not  from  any  Christian  scruples  that  he 
refused  to  fight,  as  he  was  in  some  respects  a 
rather  wicked  man.  In  battle  he  was  the  calm, 
brave  embodiment  of  a  thorough  fighting  man. 
I  rode  by  his  side  in  battle  for  a  half  hour  after 
a  musket  ball  ha.d  torn  his  foot  to  pieces,  and 
yet  he  made  no  sign  of  his  wound,  uttered  no 
complaint,  fighting  like  the  splendid  soldier 
that  he  was  until  his  death -like,  white  face 
attracted  attention  and  he  told  of  his  wound 
and  his  agony  in  response  alone  to  anxious 
inquiries. 

In  the  same  regiment  was  a  real  coward, 
who  would  fight  no  battles  of  any  description, 
in  camp  or  out  of  it.  When  the  first  gun  of 
an  engagement  was  fired  he  quietly,  unosten- 
tatiously dropped  out  of  line  and  retrograded. 
Punishment  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  was 
the  truest  and  most  serene  coward  I  ever  met, 
and  was  only  tolerated  in  the  command  on 
account  of  his  unfailing  good  humor,  kind  heart 
and  general  usefulness  about  the  camp.  In  one 
other  respect  he  was  not  without  his  uses.  He 
was  the  regimental  historian,  a  little  verbose  in 
his  report,  but  usually  accurate.  A  day  or  two 
after  a  battle  he  would  turn  up  in  camp  with 
a  detailed  account  of  the  engagement  in  which 
he  had  taken  no  part  and  about  which  he 
could  give  the  general  in  command  many  use- 
ful points.  With  an  education  he  would  have 
made  a  useful  and  lasting  war  correspondent. 
He  had  reduced  the  noble  art  of  taking  care 
of  himself  to  an  exact  science,  and  had  the 
happy  knack  of  picking  up  all  the  news  with- 
out once  getting  hurt  while  in  its  pursuit. 


Another  queer  fellow  whom  I  knew  in  the 
army  was  a  man  who  would  fight  any  man  or 
set  of  men  on  the  slightest  provocation  if  they 
would  call  upon  him  in  camp.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  armed  man  in  the  Confederate 
army ;  his  accouterments  were  the  finest,  the 
best  kept,  and  altogether  the  most  ornate  in 
the  service.  Besides  his  gun,  glittering  in  its 
brightness,  he  carried  two  splendid  cavalry 
pistols  and  a  murderous -looking  bowie-knife 
encased  in  a  silver  scabbard.  In  the  language 
of  a  noted  member  of  the  Louisville  bar,  "  he 
was  a  walking  arsenal."  Yet  this  man,  with 
all  his  splendid  armament,  never  fired  a  shot 
at  the  enemy  during  his  four  years'  service, 
nor  did  he  permit  the  enemy  to  fire  any  at 
him  if  within  his  power  to  prevent  it.  A  quiet, 
genteel  fellow  in  camp,  but  a  fighter  at  short 
notice  when  insulted  or  offended,  he  was  an 
unobtrusive,  constitutional  coward  when  the 
serious  work  began  on  a  battle-field.  Occa- 
sionally he  talked  of  his  unfortunate  infirmity 
with  those  whom  he  liked,  at  which  times  he 
freely  admitted  that  he  had  not  a  spark  of 
moral  courage  or  personal  pride  when  he 
heard  a  hostile  gun  fired,  and  that  it  was  a 
physical  impossibility  for  him  to  remain  within 
the  danger -line  on  such  occasions.  To  have 
compelled  him  to  face  the  enemy  even  in  a 
mere  skirmish  would  possibly  have  caused  his 
death  from  simple  fright. 

A  word  of  encouragement  is  valuable  be- 
yond estimate  to  many  soldiers  who,  without 
being  amenable  to  the  actual  charge  of  cow- 
ardice, lose  self-control  in  the  moment  of  great 
danger.  A  regiment  was  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  a  concealed  enemy.  A  mounted  soldier 
in  line  of  battle  lay  on  the  neck  of  his  horse 
in  an  almost  hopeless  effort  to  escape  the  storm 
of  bullets.  The  enemy  advanced  from  his 
shelter  and  was  met  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
regiment.  Still  the  soldier  convulsively  em- 
braced his  horse,  taking  no  part  in  the  action. 
A  comrade  at  his  side,  placing  his  hand  upon 
the  young  fellow's  shoulder  and  calling  his 
name,  said,  kindly  but  firmly,  "This  will  never 
do;  sit  up  and  help  us  give  it  to  them."  The 
effect  was  instantaneous;  the  soldier  sat  up 
with  a  determined  glance  and  cheery  answer, 

"All  right,  ;  if  you  say  so,  I'll  do  it,"  and 

did  his  duty  like  a  man,  even  when  his  com- 
rade who  had  cheered  him  had  fallen,  stricken 
at  his  side.  He  served  as  a  faithful  soldier  till 
the  war  had  closed,  and  a  kind  word  spoken  at 
the  proper  moment  made  him  the  true  man 
that  he  was. 
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Men  in  action  are  like  men  out  of  it — the 
creatures  of  controlling  passions.  One  is  as 
calm  as  if  on  dress-parade,  while  his  equally 
brave  but  more  nervous  comrade  will  be 
restless  under  fire,  anxious  to  have  the  issue 
determined  by  the  cast  of  a  die,  a  dash  at  the 
lines,  a  death  at  the  head  of  his  columns  if 
need  be.  The  first  would  hold  a  chosen  posi- 
tion to  the  death ;  the  second  would  lead  a  for- 
lorn hope  to  victory,  and,  dying,  would  count 
it  good  fortune  that  the  honor  had  been  ten- 
dered him.  I  do  not  believe  the  calm  man 
any  braver  than  his  impetuous  comrade.  Each 
has  a  force  impelling  him  to  the  same  end, 
though  it  run  less  impetuously  in  one  channel 

I  believe  that  each  soldier,  if  he  tell  the  truth, 
as  he  will  if  he  be  a  brave  soldier,  will  admit 
that  more  than  once,  when  his  courage  almost 
failed  him,  his  pride  sustained  him  and  pre- 
vented his  bringing  reproach  upon  the  uniform 
he  wore  and  the  colors  under  which  he  fought. 
This  may  be  deemed  a  rash  expression  in  a 
country  where  the  soldier  is  so  highly  honored 
as  in  this,  but  it  is  the  truth.  There  lives  no 
veteran  soldier  who  believes  the  man  who  says 
that  in  battle  he  never  felt  the  sense  of  fear  or 
the  dread  of  death.  The  knowledge  of  experi- 
ence separates  that  sort  of  dross  from  the  gold 


of  a  real  soldier's  sentiments  and  knowledge. 
If  courage  fail,  what  then  shall  sustain  the 
soldier?  Duty?  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
courage  wholly  fled  and  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  personal  pride  absent,  the  sense  of  duty 
which  holds  a  soldier  to  the  death  is  very  finely 
attuned.  "Would  I  depreciate  the  character 
of  the  American  soldier  and  his  well-earned 
record  for  courage?  By  no  means.  I  deem 
him  in  many  respects  the  finest  soldier  of 
the  age,  as  he  is  certainly  the  most  intelli- 
gent. He  unites  within  himself  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  true  soldier.  His  patriotism  is 
undoubted,  his  endurance  almost  without  limit, 
while  his  courage  has  stood  the  crucial  test  of 
a  thousand  battle-fields,  and  his  pride  in  his 
name  and  honor  is  a  part  of  the  great  history 
of  his  country.  The  combination  of  genuine 
courage  and  true  pride  are  in  no  nation  more 
happily  blended  than  in  the  American  soldiery. 
Their  splendid  conduct  in  the  field  is  only 
equaled  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  when  war's 
alarms  are  fled,  becoming  as  excellent  citizens 
as  they  have  been  admirable  soldiers.  I  can 
find  no  stronger,  juster  terms  with  which  to 
define  their  character,  and  with  them  I  con- 
clude this  article.  P  D  „   T  , 

±j.  Folk  Johnson. 


A  CORNER  FOR  THE  CRITICS. 

The  Archeological  Novel. — In  point  of  descriptions — often  archeologicaily  valuable, 
and  always  full  of  artistic  puissance — the  century  has  probably  produced  no  volume  equal  to 
■Srdammbo.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  a  very  great  master,  who  combined  the  fancy  of  a  Dore 
with  the  word-power  of  a  Gautier — and  toned  the  whole  with  a  realism  peculiarly  his  own. 
Many  of  the  pictures  are  so  frightful  that  they  can  no  more  be  erased  from  the  memory  than 
the  recollection  of  some  horrible  personal  experience.  Furthermore  Flaubert's  descriptions 
have,  in  other  respects,  the  merit  of  absolute  novelty.  He  depicted  what  no  other  author  ever 
attempted,  such  as  the  attack  of  a  Greek  phalanx  by  desert  horsemen  and  mercenary  infantry, 
the  terrible  living  machine  continually  varying  its  form  in  geometrical  figures  according  to  the 
pressure  of  battle,  but  ever  retaining  a  mathematical  outline.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
Temple  of  Tanit  that  makes  the  flesh  creep — a  description  of  such  somber  magnificence  that 
the  reader  feels  as  dazed  and  awestruck  as  if  actually  passing  through  the  scenes  described.  As 
for  Salammbo  herself — the  beautiful  priestess,  and  bride  of  the  Sacred  Serpent — who  surrenders 
her  life  and  her  honor  to  recover  the  Holy  Veil,  be  it  remembered  that  the  chapter  devoted 
especially  to  her  has  already  inspired  the  production  of  some  exquisite  canvases.  Flaubert's 
work  is  indeed  worthy  of  inspiring  even  an  Alma  Tadema  for  archeological  composition,  or  a 
Dore  for  sinister  effects. — New  Orleans  Times. 

Mr.  Howells'  Novels. — A  letter  from  Boston  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  says:  Mr. 
Howe! Is'  novels  are  regarded  in  Boston  as  an  excellent  commercial  speculation,  and  as  such  are 
very  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Howells  is  an  ideal  man  of  business,  prompt,  reliable,  and  method- 
ical. When  he  announces  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  begin  a  novel  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  19th 
day  of  the  month,  and  to  complete  it  at  a  specified  date,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  safe  to 
prophecy.  That  inherent  quality  of  genius,  the  unknown  clement,  the  mysterious,  divine,  incal- 
culable power,  is  not  an  element  of  the  constructive  work  of  Mr.  Howells.  He  has  his  forces 
all  in  hand,  so  to  speak,  and  he  marshals  them  out  at  the  proper  times  and  seasons. 
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The  First  Written  Form  of  Government. 

Referring  to  the  comment  of  Mr.  Stone,  in  your  last 
issue,  upon  my  article  on  the  life  and  character  of 
George  Mason,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  entertain  no  pur- 
pose nor  desire  to  go  beyond  the  mark  in  any  claim 
that  I  may  make  in  behalf  of  my  native  State,  or  of 
my  great  ancestor.  My  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  form 
the  first  written  form  of  government  "ever  adopted 
by  a  free  people,"  was  the  late  Hon. William  McCarty, 
and,  as  I  remember,  he  stated  that  the  final  adoption 
of  the  government  by  the  people  antedated  such 
action  by  the  people  in  any  other  State.  My  state- 
ment is  in  part  founded  on  a  letter  of  Colonel  Mason 
to  a  friend  in  England,  in  which  he  himself  states, 
as  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  it  was  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  which  had  appeared  on  the  continent,  and 
had  been  closely  followed  by  the  other  States.  I  must 
ask  you  to  allow  me  to  put  that  letter  in  evidence,  as 
it  is,  in  itself,  eminently  worthy  of  preservation.  I 
beg  again  to  assure  Mr.  Stone  that  I  have  neither 
desire  nor  purpose  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  other 
men  or  other  sections.  I  believe  that  gentlemen  of 
the  North  may  be  relied  upon  to  put  their  own  case 
as  strongly  as  it  can  be  put,  keeping  facts  and  reason- 
able probabilities  in  view  ;  and  I  know  that  the  more 
the  character  and  public  services  of  Colonel  Mason 
are  discussed,  the  greater  and  the  purer  will  they 
appear. 

The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  following 
letter  was  addressed  had  becoxne  erased  by  time  from 
the  original  from  which  this  copy  was  made  by  me, 
and  I  have  failed  to  ascertain  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

The  copy,  which  is  perfectly  exact,  is  as  follows : 

Virginia  :  Gunston  Hall,  October  2,  1778. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  upon  receipt 
of  your  favor  of  April  23d  (by  Mr.  Digges),  to  hear 
that  you  are  alive  and  well  in  a  country  where  you 
can  spend  your  time  agreeably,  not  having  heard  a 
word  from  you  or  of  you  for  two  years  before. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  the  friendly  concern  you 
take  in  my  domestic  affairs,  and  your  kind  inquiries 
after  my  family.  Great  alterations  have  taken  place 
in  it.  About  four  years  ago,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  my  wife.  To  you,  who  knew  her  and  the  happy 
manner  in  which  we  lived  together,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  my  feelings.  I  was  scarce  able  to  bear  the 
first  shock  and  depression  of  spirits.  A  settled  melan- 
choly followed,  from  which  I  never  expect  or  desire 
to  recover.  I  determined  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  privacy  and  quiet  with  my  children,  from 
whose  society  alone  I  could  expect  comfort.  Some  of 
them  are  now  grown  up  to  men  and  women,  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  free  from  vices,  good 
natured,  obliging,  and  dutiful.  They  all  still  remain 
single  and  live  with  me  except  my  second  daughter, 
who  is  lately  married  to  my  neighbor's  son. 

My  eldest  daughter,  who  is  blessed  with  her  moth- 
er's amiable  disposition,  is  mistress  of  my  family  and 
manages  my  little  domestic  affairs  with  a  degree  of 
prudence  far  above  her  years.  My  eldest  son  en- 
gaged early  in  the  American  cause,  and  was  chosen 
ensign  of  the  first  independent  company  formed  in 
Virginia,  commanded  by  the  present  General  Wash- 
ington as  captain.  In  the  year.  1775  he  was  appointed 
a  captain  of  foot  in  one  of  the  first  minute  regiments 


raised  here,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  the  service 
by  a  violent  illness  which  has  followed  him  ever 
since,  and,  I  believe,  will  force  him  to  try  the  cli- 
mate of  France  or  Italy.  My  other  sons  have  not  yet 
finished  their  education ;  as  soon  as  they  do,  if  the 
war  continues,  they  seem  strongly  inclined  to  take 
an  active  part. 

In  the  summer  of  1775  I  was,  much  against  my  in- 
clination, dragged  out  of  my  retirement  by  the  peo- 
ple of  my  county,  and  sent  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Convention,  at  Richmond,  where  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  committee  of  safety,  and  have 
since,  at  different  times,  been  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  American  Congress.  To 
show  you  that  I  have  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
this  great  contest,  and  to  amuse  you  with  the  senti- 
ments of  an  old  friend  upon  an  important  subject, 
I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  first  draught  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Rights,  just  as  it  was  drawn  and  presented 
by  me  to  the  Virginia  Convention,  where  it  received 
a  few  alterations,  some  of  them  I  think  not  for  the 
better.  This  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  upon  the 
continent,  and  has  been  closely  imitated  by  the  other 
States.  There  is  a  remarkable  sameness  in  all  the 
forms  of  government  throughout  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  except  in  the  States  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Pennsylvania,  the  first  having  three  branches 
of  legislature,  and  the  last  only  one.  All  the  other 
States  have  two.  This  difference  has  given  general 
disgust,  and  it  is  probable  an  alteration  will  soon  take 
place  to  assimilate  these  two  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  other  States.  We  have  laid  our  new  government 
upon  a  broad  foundation,  and  have  endeavored  to 
provide  the  most  effectual  securities  for  the  most 
essential  rights  of  human  nature,  both  in  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  people  become  every  day  more 
attached  to  it,  and  I  trust  that  neither  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  nor  all  the  powers  of  hell  will  be  able 
to  prevail  against  it.  There  never  was  an  idler  or  a 
falser  notion  than  that  which  the  British  ministry 
have  imposed  upon  the  nation :  that  this  great  rev- 
olution has  been  the  work  of  a  faction,  of  a  junto  of 
ambitious  men,  against  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
America.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  has  been  done 
without  the  approbation  of  the  people,  who  have 
indeed  outrun  their  leaders,  so  that  no  capital  meas- 
ure hath  been  adopted  until  they  called  loudly  for  it. 
To  any  one  who  knows  mankind  this  needs  no  other 
proof  than  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  have 
co-operated  and  the  patience  and  perseverance  with 
which  they  have  struggled  under  their  sufferings, 
which  have  been  greater  than  you  at  a  distance  can 
conceive  of  or  I  describe.  Equally  false  is  the  as- 
sertion that  independence  was  originally  designed 
here.  Things  have  gone  such  lengths  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  moonshine  to  us  whether  independence 
was  at  first  intended  or  not :  therefore  we  may  now 
be  believed.  The  truth  is,  Ave  have  been  forced  into 
it  as  the  only  means  of  preservation  to  guard  our 
country  and  posterity  from  the  worst  of  all  evils, 
such  another  infernal  government  (if  it  deserves  the 
name  of  government)  as  the  Provinces  groaned  un- 
der in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
To  talk  of  replacing  us  in  the  situation  of  1763,  as  we 
first  asked,  is  to  the  last  degree  absurd  and  impossi- 
ble. They  obstinately  refused  it  when  it  was  in  their 
power,  and  now  that  it  is  out  of  their  power  they 
offer  it.  Can  they  raise  our  cities  out  of  their  ashes? 
Can  they  replace  the  ease  and  affluence  of  the  thou- 
sands of  families  they  have  ruined  ?  Can  they  restore 
the  husband  to  the  widow,  the  child  to  the  parent, 
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the  father  to  the  orphan  ?  In  a  word,  can  they  re- 
animate the  dead  ?  Our  country  has  been  made  the 
scene  of  desolation  and  blood.  Enormities  and  cruel- 
ties have  been  committed  here  which  not  only  dis- 
grace the  British  name  but  dishonor  the  human  kind. 
We  can  never  again  trust  a  people  who  have  thus  used 
us.  Human  nature  revolts  at  the  idea.  The  die  is 
cast,  the  Rubicon  is  crossed,  and  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain  upon  the  terms  of  our  returning  to  her 
government  is  impossible. 

No  man  was  more  warmly  attached  to  the  family 
of  Hanover  or  the  Whig  interests  of  England  than  I 
was;  and  few  men  had  stronger  prejudices  in  favor 
of  that  form  of  government  under  which  I  was  born 
and  bred,  or  a  greater  aversion  to  changing  it.  It 
was  ever  my  opinion  that  no  good  man  would  wish 
to  try  so  dangerous  an  experiment  merely  upon  a 
sentiment  without  an  absolute  necessity.  The  an- 
cient poets,  in  their  elegant  manner,  have  made  a 
sort  of  being  of  necessity  and  tell  us  the  gods  them- 
selves have  to  yield  to  her.  When  I  was  myself  first 
a  member  of  the  convention,  I  exerted  myself  to 
prevent  a  confiscation,  and  although  I  was  for  put- 
ting the  country  immediately  in  a  state  of  defense 
and  preparing  for  the  worst,  yet  as  long  as  we  had 
any  well-founded  hopes  of  reconciliation  I  opposed 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  all  violent  measures  and 
such  as  might  shut  the  door  to  it.  But  when  recon- 
ciliation became  a  lost  hope ;  when  unconditional 
submission  or  effectual  resistance  were  the  only  alter- 
natives left  us ;  when  the  last  dutiful  and  humble 
petition  of  Congress  received  no  other  response  than 
declaring  us  rebels  and  out  of  the  king's  protection, 
I,  from  that  moment,  looked  forward  to  the  revolu- 
tion and  independence  as  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion, and  will  risk  the  last  penny  of  my  fortune  and 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood  upon  the  issue.  For  to 
imagine  that  we  could  resist  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain,  still  professing  ourselves  her  subjects,  or 
support  a  defensive  war  against  a  powerful  nation 
without  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
America  (whatever  our  pretended  friends  in  Great 
Britain  may  say  of  it),  is  too  childish  and  futile  an 
idea  to  enter  into  the  head  of  any  man  of  sense.  I 
am  not  singular  in  my  opinions  ;  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  best  men  in 
America. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  still  bless  our  efforts  in  a 
just  cause  with  remarkable  success.  To  us  upon  the 
spot,  who  have  seen  step  by  step  the  progress  of  this 
great  contest,  who  know  the  defenseless  state  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  beginning  and  the  numberless  difficulties 
we  have  had  to  struggle  against,  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  what  is  passed,  we  seemed  to  have  been  tread- 
ing upon  an  enchanted  ground.  The  case  is  now  al- 
tered. American  prospects  brighten,  and  appearances 
are  now  strongly  in  our  favor.  The  British  ministry 
must  and  will  acknowledge  us  independent  states. 

[signed]        George  Mason. 

Certainly  the  foregoing  long  letter  is  more  than 
Sufficient  for  my  primary  purpose  of  making  some 
reply  to  the  criticism  with  which  .Mr.  Stone  has  hon- 
ored me,  b nt  as  this  letter  has  never,  I  helieve,  been 
printed,  I  am  sun;  you  will  deem  it  worth  the  valu- 
able space  it  will  occupy  in  the  Bivouac.  Allow  me 
only  to  add  that  I  have  reason  to  think  the  person 
to  whom  this  letter  was  written  was  Albert  Fairfax, 
who  could  not  brim;  himself  to  act  with  the  Colonies 
against  Great  Britian,  and  that  many  of  the  senti- 
ments here  so  strongly  expressed  were  in  reply  to  the 
deprecatory  arguments  of  his  former  neighbor  and 

friend,  for  whose  motives  and  course  of  action  Colonel 
Mason  seems  to  have  entertained  a  delicate  respect.  I 


beg,  finally,  once  more  to  assure  Mr.  Stone  that  I  have 
no  desire  or  intention  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark.  I 
believe  that  Northern  historians,  and  even  Virginia 
historians  have  not  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  my 
great  ancestor,  and  I  still  think  that  my  statement, 
that  the  Virginia  government  was  the  first  adopted 
by  a  free  people,  will  be  found  to  be  true,  seeing  that 
the  constitutions  perfected  by  the  conventions  were 
freq\iently  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption,  and 
other  delays  in  their  final  adoption  occurred.  I  have 
now  put  in  evidence  Colonel  Mason  himself,  on  the 
point  of  the  imitation  of  the  Virginia  plan  by  other 
States,  and  so  rest  my  case. 

I  have  yet  in  my  possession  a  long  and  most  able 
letter  from  Colonel  Mason  to  Patrick  Henry,  against 
the  wrong  and  impolicy  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
debts  due  by  the  colonies  to  the  British  merchants, 
which  at  a  convenient  time  I  will  give  your  readers, 
if  so  desired.  M.  G.  Ellzey,  M.  D. 

Personal  Incidents  of  tlie  War. 

We  all  desire  that  a  history  of  "  The  War"  should 
be  written,  preserving  a  faithful  record  of  its  dates, 
events,  failures,  successes,  efforts,  and  results.  The 
most  trivial  facts  serve  to  illustrate  the  most  im- 
posing historical  events.  There  is  indeed  no  pos- 
sibility of  preserving  a  worthy  record  of  that  great 
conflict,  unless  we  gather,  while  the  actors  still 
live,  their  life  history  during  the  struggle,  the  in- 
dividual experiences  of  those  who  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Confederacy  :  And  such  battles,  fought  not 
only  against  shot  and  shell  and  steel,  but  against  the 
more  dreaded  enemies,  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and 
thirst  and  deadly  discouragement.  How  the  young 
heart  would  swell  with  pride  at  each  triumph,  and 
ache  with  sorrow  at  every  defeat ;  how  harrowing 
every  tale  of  wounds  and  death,  how  thrilling  each 
hairbreadth  escape,  how  charming  the  commonest 
details  of  life  in  camp  and  garrison  and  on  the 
march  ! 

I  recall,  just  now,  a  gentleman  of  grave  and  self- 
contained  demeanor,  whose  greatest  grievance  now 
is  an  off-night  at  Boston,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  a  trifle  too 
clear  or  sweet  or  strong.  Once  he  was  a  major  in  the 
Confederate  army— one  of  the  heroic  band  who,  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  fought,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  against  odds  unheard  of  since 
Thermopylae.  Why  will  he  not  tell,  so  that  it  may  be 
preserved  in  print,  some  of  the  strange  and  sad  and 
amusing  stories  of  his  soldier's  life?  Why  will  he 
not  tell  them  of  the  corn-pone  made  of  meal,  coarse 
as  hominy,  without  "shortening"  or  salt,  which  for 
weeks  was  his  one  daily  ration  ?  Why  not  tell  them 
of  the  prison-mess  at  Fort  Delaware,  where,  to  the 
shivering,  hungry  inmates,  a  fat  rat  was  a  bonne 
bouche  to  be  longed  for  and  remembered ;  and  how 
his  friend  Harrison,  crowded  into  the  topmost  bunk, 
would  sit  strumming  on  his  old  guitar,  their  best  an- 
tidote against  melancholy,  madness,  and  despair? 
Why  not  tell  them  of  the  gallant  men  who  fell  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left  while  he  passed  through 
unscathed  ;  or,  of  that  desperate  ride,  when,  leaping 
his  good  horse  over  fences  and  across  ditches,  he  bore 
off  the  field  poor  Ilamsen — in  whose  breast  the  fatal 
bullet  had  found  its  way— only  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  or,  how  a  shell  burst  on  the  flank  of 
his  faithful  little  mare,  who,  when  he  dismounted 
and  left  her  to  die  in  peace,  struggled  to  follow,  lean- 
ing her  face  against  his  shoulder,  appealing  with  her 
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neigh  for  help,  to  the  Master  she  had  borne  safely 
through  so  many  perils  ?  Why  not  tell  them,  and  all 
the  world,  any  thing,  every  thing,  that  will  enable 
them  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
individual  effort,  the  intensity  of  individual  suffer- 
ing, the  sublimity  of  endurance,  conviction,  and  self- 
devotion,  displayed  by  the  men  who  made  up  the 
armies  of  the  South  in  the  War  of  Secession  ? 

There  is  a  famous  raconteur,  once  on  the  staff  of 
General  Sterling  Price,  to  whose  war  talk  I  have 
listened,  sometimes  with  uncontrollable  laughter  at 
his  inimitable  description  of  some  curious  character 
or  some  odd  scene,  sometimes  with  tears  I  could  not 
repress,  at  his  pathetic  story  of  the  suffering  and 
death  of  some  humble  hero;  sometimes,  when  he 
described,  with  thrilling  effect— what  so  oftened  hap- 
pened—the defeat  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  some 
brave  command,  longing  (as  though  the  strife  was 
not  yet  ended),  with  an  agony  of  desire  that  would 
not  be  denied,  for  the  reinforcements  needed  to 
change  the  tide  of  battle.  What  a  story  he  could  tell, 
if  he  would  draw  a  picture  with  his  ready  pen  of 
the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  how  unnumbered  noble 
acts  of  individual  daring,  though  they  could  not 
turn  defeat  into  victory,  made  more  glorious  the 
cause  for  which  so  many  there  gave  up  their  lives. 
He  could  tell  how  Charlie  Phiefer,  bravest  of  the 
brave,  tossed  his  cap  over  into  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments with  a  hurrah  for  the  Southern  Confederacy 
and  Fanny  Molloy  ;  and  of  Rogers,  indomitable  even 
in  death,  who,  scorning  quarter,  faced,  at  the  very 
wall  of  Pvobinet,  its  deadly  guns,  and  in  defiance 
hurled  his  emptied  revolver  at  the  foe,  dying  so 
bravely  as  to  win  their  open  admiration  of  his  cour- 
age and  a  burial  at  their  hands,  with  military  honors, 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

I  have  heard  him  tell  of  a  camp  in  Arkansas  to 
which  he  was  sent  with  orders.  As  he  neared  it  he 
heard  no  sound  indicating  the  presence  of  men  of 
war,  but  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  cackling  of  hens, 
the  quacking  of  ducks,  the  bleating  of  lambs,  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  and  other  like  noises  such  as  a 
crowded  barn-yard  or  zoological  garden  might  yield— 
a  peaceful  oasis  in  the  desert  of  war.  Dismounting, 
he  found  some  sixty  good  men  and  true  of  General 
Churchill's  command,  who,  condemned  to  leisure 
by  the  lack  of  pantaloons,  were  thus  endeavoring  to 
provide  occupation  and  appease  hunger. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you,  in  the  graphic  language  of 
the  same  gifted  friend,  an  incident  of  the  fight  at 
Iuka,  which  deserves  to  have  been  chronicled  by 
Froissart.  General  Price  and  his  staff  were  stationed 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  while  a  Mississippi  regiment  was 
advancing  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge,  led  by  their  Colonel  riding  a 
large,  red-roan  horse.  They  were  mowed  down  like 
ripe  grain  by  a  Federal  masked  battery,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  gallant  but  useless  effort,  retreated  down 
the  hill.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  without  hat  or 
coat,  ragged  and  blood-stained,  stood  a  tall,  raw-boned 
man.  boldly  outlined  to  those  below  him,  against  the 
sky,  his  shock  of  red  hair  bristling  as  if  in  horror  at 
the  disgraceful  flight  of  his  comrades.  With  one 
strong  hand  he  held  his  Colonel's  horse,  the  other 
brandished  his  musket,  grasped  at  the  middle,  while 
with  a  loud,  clear  voice  he  shouted,  "  Men  of  Missis- 
sippi, for  God's  sake  come  back  !"  He  cried  in  vain. 
The  retreat  continued.  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  casting  off  the  horse,  he  flung  his  musket  down 
the  hill  and  stalked  grimly  after  his  comrades,  seem- 


ing to  care  no  more  for  the  shot  whistling  about  him 
than  if  they  were  the  drops  of  a  sudden  summer 
shower.  So  he  passed  out  of  sight.  Not  long  after- 
ward came  the  terrible  charge  through  the  ubatis 
around  Corinth,  led  by  the  brave  Green,  of  Missouri. 
The  battery  was  captured  and  the  enemy  driven  into 
Corinth,  but  at  dreadful  cost  of  life.  Amid  the  thick 
smoke  of  battle,  surrounded  by  his  staff  and  the 
remnant  of  his  men,  the  dead  strewn  all  about,  Gen- 
eral Price  sat  upon  his  horse.  Just  then  came  two 
men  supporting  between  them  a  comrade,  bleeding 
from  a  ghastly  wound,  barely  able  to  walk,  his  head 
drooping  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  friends.  They 
must  have  told  him  of  the  presence  of  General  Price, 
for  the  wounded  man,  with  a  supreme  effort,  stood 
erect,  and,  saluting  with  military  precision,  said, 

"General  Price,  the   th  Mississippi  has  this  day 

redeemed  its  disgrace  at  Iuka."  lie  it  was  who 
vainly  tried  to  rally  his  retreating  comrades  on  the 
hillside  at  Iuka.  He  summoned  all  his  failing  strength 
for  these  last  words  to  his  commander,  and  without 
another  utterance  he  died.  Who  can  give  us  the 
name  of  this  hero,  and  the  number  of  that  Missis- 
sippi regiment,  that  they  may  be  remembered  and 
honored  as  they  deserve  ? 

As  I  write,  the  beautiful  form  and  face  of  one  of 
the  boy-heroes  of  the  war  rises  before  me,  a  boy  not 
twenty  years  of  age.  born  and  bred  in  luxury,  who 
threw  aside  his  books,  and  with  his  class-mates,  at 
the  school  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  in  Virginia,  enlisted  in 
a  battery.  No  man  could  have  fought  more  gallantly 
or  endured  more  patiently.  He  seemed  never  wea- 
ried on  the  march,  and  he  always  made  camp  merry. 
Thoughtful  of  his  mother  in  Missouri,  he  sent  part  of 
each  month's  pay  toward  his  indebtedness  for  tui- 
tion, which  he  feared,  under  the  changed  circum- 
stances, his  mother  could  not,  perhaps,  conveniently 
pay ;  and  mindful  of  her  wishes  and  his  duty,  he 
never  failed  to  go  to  church  on  the  Sabbath,  when  he 
could.  On  the  retreat  from  Gettysburg,  a  friend  seek- 
ing him  met  him  as  he  tramped,  whistling,  bare- 
footed through  the  dust  beside  his  gun,  and  offered 
him  assistance.  But  he  smilingly  declined  all  aid. 
General  Bushrod  Johnson  with  his  small  command 
was  surrounded  on  the  12th  of  May,  1865,  by  Han- 
cock's division,  and  sent  back  an  order  to  surrender. 
Some  of  the  men  of  Captain  Carrington's  battery 
sought  to  evade  this  order,  but  this  brave  boy,  leaping 
upon  his  gun  and  waving  his  cap,  cried,  "  Don't  go 
back.  Come  on  boys."  As  he  stood  thus  a  minie  ball 
pierced  his  broad,  white  brow — the  last  man  shot 
after  the  surrender.  And  the  next  day  his  friends 
found  and  buried  his  body,  with  the  Testament  given 
him  by  his  mother  still  in  the  pocket  over  his  heart. 
He  was  only  a  private,  but  Bayard's  self  was  not  a 
braver  soldier  nor  a  better  man.        F  w  qoode 

St.  Louis. 

Death  of  General  Cleburne. 

Some  time  since  I  called  attention  to  the  inaccuracies 
of  current  history  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  Gen- 
eral Pat.  Cleburne's  death,  at  Franklin.  Tennessee. 
The  subject  has  been  brought  to  my  mind  again  by 
Mr.  James  Barr's'letter  in  your  October  number,  Mr. 
Barr  having  been  a  member  of  Company  E,  Sixty- 
fifth  Illinois  regiment. 

History  had  it  that  Cleburne  and  horse  were  killed 
on  top  of  the  works,  which  was  incorrect.  It  was 
General  John  Adams,  of  Loring's  division,  Stewart's 
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corps.  Early  next  morning  I  assisted  in  putting  his 
body  in  an  ambulance;  also  the  body  of  General 
Cleburne.  Adams's  horse  was  a  bay.  It  was  dead 
upon  the  works,  with  front  legs  toward  inner  side 
of  works,  and  hind  legs  on  outer  side.  Adams's 
body  was  lying  outside,  at  base  of  works,  when  I 
helped  to  pick  it  up.  Cleburne's  body  was  not  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  works,  and  on  nearly  a 
straight  line  from  where  Adams  fell.  This  may  ap- 
pear strange,  as  the  two  Generals  belonged  to  differ- 
ent divisions  and  different  corps.  There  were  re- 
peated charges  made  upon  the  works.  When  one 
command  was  repulsed  another  would  be  thrown  for- 
ward. I  do  not  write  this  on  account  of  any  admiration 
or  love  of  that  desperate  and  bloody  occasion.  That 
fate  and  the  God  of  battles  were  against  Southern 
arms  and  Southern  prowess  in  that  war  was  only  too 
truly  proven  on  that  occasion.  It  was  not  the  bat- 
talions and  cannons  within  that  kept  us  out  of  Frank- 
lin, but  inexorable  fate,  and  the  will  of  Him  who 
controls  and  manages  the  destinies  of  all  nations. 

Yours  truly,  John  McQuaide. 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 


Persian  Wit. 

Sheik  Moslih  Eddin  was  born  at  Shiraz  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  lived  to  take  part  in  the 
Crusades  under  Malek  ab  Nasser  Salah  ed  Dun  Abu- 
Modhafer  Yusef,  the  Saladin  of  our  medieval  poetry, 
dying  the  year  before  his  heroic  leader,  the  rival  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  .in  a.  d.  1291.  Saadi  studied 
at  Bagdad,  after  which  he  gave  what  the  Germans 
call  his  Lahryahr  to  the  discipline  of  a  dervish,  mak- 
ing fifteen  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  besides  journeys  in 
East  Indies,  Egypt,  Syria,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
captured,  fighting  against  the  Crusaders.  Redeemed 
by  a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried, he  returned,  after  thirty  years'  wandering,  to 
Shiraz,  where  he  built  himself  a  hermitage,  the 
usual  course  of  Oriental  scholars  of  the  period. 

His  influence,  and  the  influence  of  other  Arabic 
and  Persian  scholars  in  science  and  art  upon  the  bar- 
barous Western  World,  brought  in  contact  with  them 
in  the  Crusades  and  in  Spain  is  curious  and  remarka- 
ble. It  is  to  them  is  due  the  study  and  preservation 
of  the  classics,  beside  their  own  scientific  investiga- 
tions in  physics  and  medicine,  far  superior  to  the 
rude  superstition  of  the  West.  In  literature  they  were 
equally  brilliant,  their  conceptions  partaking  of  the 
bright  freshness  and  copious  hyperbole  of  the  East. 
But  their  keenness  lacked  none  of  the  pure  Attic 
salt  as  in 

SAADI'S  DEVIL. 

I've  read  a  legend  somewhere  in  a  book, 

Of  one  who  saw  the  devil  in  a  dream, 
Of  stature  like  the  cypress,  and  a  look 

Of  such  sweet  melancholy  eyes,  they  seem 


An  angel's  memory  of  Paradise, 
A  face  whose  noble  lineaments  expressed 

A  patient  grandeur,  like  the  morning  skies, 
Whom  now  with  reverence  due,  he  thus  addressed : 

Can  this  be  He  ?  No  nymph  or  angel  sure 

Can  statelier  be,  fair  as  the  moon  at  full, 
By  proverbs  mocked  and  pencil's  caricature 

On  every  bath-house  wall  and  vestibule ! 
Scornful  the  Fiend  replied :  Because  I  pass 

By  vermin  of  which  I  made  Eden  free, 
Distorted  as  things  seen  through  knotted  glass, 

They  paint  their  ugly  souls  in  painting  me. 

Saadi,  following  Ferdausi,  an  elder  poet,  has  a  sig- 
nificant epigram  applicable  to  the  Darwin  theory  : 

If  you  set  the  pea-hen  of  paradise 

On  a  raven's  egg,  to  be  fed  on  pulp 
Of  the  figs  of  Eden  that  satisfies, 

And,  to  quench  her  thirst,  a  precious  gulp 
Of  its  holy  fountains  of  pure  delight ; 
Let  the  angel  Gabriel  day  and  night 

Watch  over  the  nest  where  the  pea-hen  sets, 
To  inspire  the  germ  in  its  heavenly  haven, 

For  all  this  nursing  the  egg  begets 
A  common  raven,  and  only  a  raven. 

Evidently  the  elective  affinities  did  not  weigh  much 
in  Saadi's  philosophy.  Ferdausi  states  the  same  more 
briefly  : 

Sow  bitter  apple-seed  in  the  sweet  Elysian  fields, 
And  water  it  with  bliss-inspiring  nectar, 
Manure  it  with  honey  and  ambrosia ; 
Its  juices  have  the  harshness  and  the  tartness 
Of  the  colocynthis  apple  every  time. 

When  the  latter  poet  was  banished  from  the  Court 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghaznah,  by  Khojah  Hussain 
Maimandi,  the  vizier,  he  left  this  epigram  with  his 
friend  Ayaz,  the  Sultan's  favorite  : 

For  life  at  Court  you  hold  my  arts  in  scorn, 
Nor  fear  the  wit  that  ridicules  your  bauble  ; 

So  yonder  ant,  rich  in  a  heap  of  corn, 
Grubs  in  the  dirt,  and  thinks  its  life  is  noble. 

For  this  little  spice  of  malice  Ferdausi  was  like  to 
have  been  hoist  by  his  own  petard.  He  meant  to 
skip  out  before  the  thing  exploded,  but  Ayaz  was  so 
tickled  with  its  smartness  he  showed  it  to  the  Sultan 
at  once,  and  the  vizier  promptly  explained  that  the 
sting  of  the  thing  was  at  Mahmud  himself,  who 
thundered  out,  "That  the  foot  of  the  elephant  shall 
teach  the  refractory  the  lesson  of  obedience;"  and 
Ayaz  again  had  to  hustle  the  too  witty  poet  into  the 
private  quarters  of  the  king's  garden  before  closing 
them  made  intercession  impossible,  and  to  use  an 
orientalism,  Ferdausi  "had  to  eat  his  own  dirt"  to 
save  him  from  being  trodden  to  death  by  an  elephant. 

Will  Wallace  Harney. 
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NO  candid  observer  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
baneful  effects  of  party  spirit  in  the  conduct  of 
governmental  affairs.  In  the  South  the  evils  of  the 
spoils  system  have  been  especially  marked.  By  the 
disposition  of  patronage,  by  the  degradation  of  the 
public  service,  by  constituting  the  office-holding  ele- 
ment an  army  of  invasion  and  aggression,  the  Repub- 
lican party  maintained  itself  in  the  South  long  after  it 
had  lost  that  popular  support  which  is  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  republican  government.  The  office-hold- 
ers in  the  South  are  not  all  of  a  class ;  they  are  not  all 
like  those  who  controlled  the  returning  boards  of 
Louisiana,  nor  like  those  who,  until  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Mr.  Hayes,  made  popular  government  in 
Florida  a  farce,  but  the  prostitution  of  the  public 
service  to  party  ends  was  of  a  character  to  cause  alarm 
among  all  who  cherished  the  principles  of  popular 
government. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  is  thus  indicated 
makes  the  people  of  the  South  somewhat  impatient 
with  civil  service  reform.  They  ask,  and,  naturally 
enough,  for  immediate  relief.  Every  petty  office  in 
the  South  is  a  center  of  infection,  and,  not  waiting 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  disease,  they  insist 
that  it  be  stamped  out  at  once,  and  that  later  there 
follow  such  measures  as  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
a  return  of  the  disease.  In  other  words,  they  believe 
that  a  change,  radical  and  thorough,  is  essential  to 
any  real  reform  of  the  civil  service. 

This  insistance  follows  different  lines  from  that 
opposition  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  North 
against  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  comes  with 
the  purpose  of  elevating  the  public  service ;  it  re- 
quires not  so  much  the  installation  of  active  party 
workers  as  the  removal  of  men  who  have  secured 
oifice  only  to  use  it  in  order  to  thwart  the  wishes  of 
the  community  in  which  they  reside.  There  is  little 
or  nothing  to  be  said  in  defense  of  any  part  of  the 
service  in  the  South.  We  hear  much  of  late  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  mail  service,  but  in  the  South 
the  post-office  department  is  ten  years  behind  the 
post-office  in  the  North.  Popular  wishes  are  nowhere 
respected ;  public  necessities  are  not  considered. 
The  prevalent  idea  is  that  the  people  exist  for  the 
good  of  the  department,  not  the  department  for  the 
service  of  the  people.  Every  branch  of  the  business 
is  subordinated  to  Eastern  requirements,  and  prompt- 
ness and  frequency  are  nowhere  studied.  A  demand 
for  a  fast  mail  service  from  Louisville  to  New  Or- 
leans would  be  thought  audacious.  In  the  North 
every  effort  is  made  to  accommodate  the  press  and 
the  business  community ;  at  Louisville,  at  Atlanta, 
at  New  Orleans  the  press  and  the  business  community 
must  await  the  convenience  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  cities.  At  Louisville  there  is  no  mail  for  the 
South  until  midday.  This  statement  is  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  whole  system,  and  yet  there  are  other 
charges  equally  serious  relating  to  risks  and  uncer- 
tainties. The  loss  of  letters  containing  money,  the 
failure  to  deliver  newspapers  and  magazines  care- 
fully and  plainly  directed,  to  which  newspapers  in 
the  South  have  to  submit  hopelessly,  would,  in  New 
York,  lead  to  such  a  clamor  as  to  cause  the  resig- 
nation of  a  Postmaster-General. 

The  Southern  people  will  not  antagonize  a  genuine 


civil  service  reform ;  they  will  support  no  set  of 
politicians  which  insist  that  the  spoils  theory  is  es- 
sential to  party  government.  They  have  no  fear  of 
an  aristocracy  of  office-holders,  a  permanent  otfice- 
holding  class,  but  they  do  insist  on  practical  business 
methods  in  every  department  of  the  public  service. 
This  necessarily  implies  the  dismissal  not  only  of  dis- 
honest officials  against  whom  speciiic  charges  can  be 
sustained,  but  likewise  the  discharge  of  inefficient 
servants  whose  incompetency,  while  generally  recog- 
nized, is  not  of  a  character  which  can  be  specifically  set 
forth.  The  efficiency  of  a  service  should  no  more  be 
sacrificed  to  maintain  inviolate  a  few  cast-iron  and 
somewhat  pedantic  rules  than  it  should  be  destroyed 
in  order  to  maintain  party  supremacy. 

The  argument  against  the  system  that  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  is  two 
fold: 

First,  it  degrades  the  service. 
Second,  it  corrupts  politics. 

These  arguments  can  not  be  refuted;  experience 
for  a  century  has  demonstrated  their  truth.  Ac- 
cepting them,  they  must  be  acted  on,  and  the  first 
assures  us  that  our  civil  service  is  degraded.  It  is 
filled  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  spoils  system.  Our 
custom-hoiises  and  post-offices  are  filled  with  men 
who  have  year  after  year  manipulated  conventions 
and  packed  ward  meetings,  and  who  hold  these 
official  positions  simply  because  they  have  rendered 
this  party  service.  And  the  first  step  to  reform,  if  re- 
form is  to  be  permanent,  is  to  vacate  the  offices  which 
have  been  filled  in  this  way. 

Moreover,  public  offices  have  been  filled  by  the 
Republicans  to  the  exclusion  of  Democrats.  Demo- 
crats have  been  under  the  ban.  They  have  been 
stigmatized  as  disloyal.  The  Republican  office- 
holders have  assumed  that  the  Republican  party  was 
the  government,  and  have  acted  on  this  assumption. 
This  spirit  must  be  eradicated.  Office-holders,  as 
well  as  the  people,  must  be  taught  that  no  party  is 
the  government,  and  it  is  a  fair  demand  that  there 
be  at  least  an  equal  division  of  the  offices  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  civil  service  reform. 

That  a  partisan  civil  service  is  demoralizing  and 
dangerous  is  undeniable.  It  Avas  a  partisan  civil 
service  which  secured  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant  for  the  second  term ;  it  was  a  degraded  parti- 
san service  which  prevented  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Tilden.  It  was  an  organized  and  active  partisan 
civil  service  which  decided  the  election  in  1880.  The 
office-holders,  using  the  power  place  conferred,  have 
held  for  more  than  twelve  years  "the  balance  of 
power."  The  Democrats  have  had  to  defeat  the  Re- 
publican party  and  the  one  hundred  thousand  office- 
holders. They  have  finally  accomplished  this  work, 
and  the  reform  of  the  service  should  be  thorough 
and  radical.  It  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  The 
foundation  of  the  new  civil  service  must  be  broad- 
ened and  strengthened;  it  must  be  nationalized  and 
lifted  from  the  slums  of  party  politics. 

That  is  the  first  step,  and  it  is  essential  to  any  pro- 
gress. When  this  work  has  been  accomplished, 
when  the  administrative  departments  have  been  re- 
formed, purified,  elevated,  the  next  step  denning  the 
causes  for  removals  and  fixing  the  rules  to  which 
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applicants  must  conform,  will  be  easy.  Patronage, 
such  as  is  by  courtesy  and  not  as  a  constitutional 
prerogative  supposed  to  belong  to  our  senators  and 
representatives,  should  be  destroyed.  It  is  slowly 
undermining  representative  government  and  mak- 
ing market  places  of  our  legislative  halls. 


IT  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  papers 
relating  to  any  of  the  events  of  the  war  should  be 
made  public.  In  1874  Congress  passed  an  act  "to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  begin  the  publication 
of  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
both  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies."  In  1880 
Congress  provided  for  the  publication  of  10,000  copies 
of  a  compilation  of  these  Official  Records. 

General  Marcus  J.  Wright  was  in  1878  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  as  an  agent  to  collect  such 
records  of  the  war,  from  the  Confederate  side,  as 
could  be  obtained  by  gift  or  loan,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  copies  of  large  and  valuable  collections 
from  Confederate  sources,  and  has  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  who  figured  during 
that  conflict.  From  these  papers,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  others  previously  in  the  possession  of  the  De- 
partment, thirteen  volumes  have  been  published  by 
authority  of  Congress,  and  others  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  desirable  on  all  accounts  that  these 
papers  be  made  as  complete  as  possible,  for  they  will 
constitute  the  stores  from  which  historians  of  the 
future  must  draw  for  their  information  and  guidance, 
and  of  course  they  can  not  be  complete  if  any  im- 
portant papers  are  withheld  from  the  Government. 

In  a  recent  circular  General  Wright  says  :  "  While 
the  most  important  large  collections  of  Confederate 


papers  have  been  obtained,  it  is  known  that  many 
very  valuable  papers  are  still  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  have  not  yet  been  reached,  and  as  these  are  im- 
portant to  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  Confed- 
erate Armies,  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  be  withheld, 
but  that  all  parties  having  custody  of  such  papers 
will  submit  them  for  the  examination  of  the  officer 
charged  with  the  publication  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

"There  are,  doubtless,  many  valuable  documents 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  only  preserved  by  the 
owners  as  souvenirs  of  their  own  parts  in  the  war. 
These  being  in  perishable  form,  and  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  any  time,  no  delay  should  be  allowed  in 
placing  them  in  the  possession  of  the  Government, 
where  they  will  be  put  in  print  and  preserved  from 
the  chances  of  destruction." 

This  appeal  deserves  the  most  hearty  response  from 
all  actors  in  the  events,  the  records  of  which  it  is 
sought  to  complete.  Those  who  do  not  desire  to  part 
with  their  papers,  but  are  willing  to  have  their  con- 
tents preserved  and  made  public,  can  send  them  to 
Ceneral  Wright  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
Avith  request  that  they  may  be  returned,  which  re- 
quest will  be  strictly  complied  with.  Such  packages 
should  be  addressed  to  General  Marcus  J.  Wright, 
War  Department,  Publication  Office  of  War  Records, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  more  to  these 
few  words,  only  we  desire  to  suggest  to  those  who 
have  not  given  the  matter  much  thought  that  the 
value  of  such  papers  as  they  may  have  in  their  pri- 
vate possession  is  many  times  multiplied  if  they  will 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  that  they 
may  be  accessible  to  all  who  may  desire  to  investi- 
gate the  events  of  the  war. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


THE  following  historical  poem  (suggested  by  seeing 
a  red  ear  of  corn,  somewhat  similar  to  a  human 
foot,  growing  on  the  top  of  an  Indian  mound),  is  an 
effort  to  concentrate  the  salient  elements  of  the  nu- 
merous Indian  poems  and  romances  that  adorn  our 
literature.  John  Filson  Boone. 

THE  CRIMSON  FOOT, 

OR  THE  CORN-STALK  OF  KENTUCKY. 

An  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone 

Since  that  occurred  I  write  upon  ; 

For  modern  times  are  so  pedantic 

One  must  go  back  to  be  romantic— 

Those  days  when  roved,  in  war  and  ravage, 

The  dear,  delightful,  noble  savage! 


Canto  I. 

He  stood,  enwrapped  in  gloom  profound, 

Upon  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground. 

His  brow  was  high,  his  clothes  were  scant, 

For  painting  was  his  only  pant; 

1 1  is  eye  was  like  an  eagle's  glance, 

His  step  was  like  a  war-horse  prance; 


His  hair  streamed  like  a  comet's  tail, 
His  form  was  straight  as  a  hickory  rail ; 
His  lip  curled  proudly  to  the  breeze, 
His  teeth  gleamed  like  piano-keys ; 
His  tomahawk  and  bow  and  arrow 
Were  good,  from  buffalo  to  sparrow ; 
And  then  he  sported,  all  the  while, 
The  dearest,  proud,  sardonic  smile ; 
His  heart  was  bold,  his  soul  was  spunky, 
He  bore  the  name  of  "  Punky-Wunky." 

This  Indian  brave  (as  in  all  times 
Such  braves  have  done  who  get  in  rhymes) 
He  loved  a  maid,  with  love  so  true 
He  hardly  knew  just  what  to  do  ! 
Her  brow  was  low,  her  hair  was  wavy, 
Her  hue  was  that  of  turkey  gravy ; 
Her  voice  was  soft  and  full  of  wiles, 
And  what  she  wore  was  sad,  sweet  smiles; 
Her  glance  was  tender  as  pale  satin. 
Her  heart  was  soft  as  cotton-batting ; 
Her  lips  were  red,  her  cheeks  the  same, 
And  "  Pinky-Winky  "  was  her  name. 

One  morning  in  the  leafy  June, 
When  little  birds  attempt  a  tune, 
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Sweet  Pinky-Winky  and  her  beau 

Stood  by  the  foaming  Ohio  ; 

They  pledged  their  troth  by  rubbing  noses; 

And  so,  my  Canto  one,  it  closes. 

Canto  II. 
'Twas  near  the  waters  of  Elkhorn 
(Where  roves  the  racer  and  short-horn) 
That  Punky-Wunky  strode  along, 
About  the  time  named  in  this  song, 
In  search  of  fawns  for  dinner  meat 
And  fawn-skin  shoes  for  Pinky's  feet, 
Swinging  his  dreadful  bow  and  arrow, 
And  painted  so  'twould  freeze  your  marrow. 
Ha!  why  that  sudden  pause!  and  why 
That  wild,  romantic  roll  of  eye  ? 
There  !  on  a  tender  bluegrass  bunch, 
A  white  man  sat  consuming  lunch  ; 
The  first  pale  face  that  e'er  had  found 
The  famous  Dark-and-Bloody  Ground. 

He  wore  an  ancient  coon-skin  cap, 
Wherefrom  hard  times  had  worn  the  nap ; 
An  old  tow  shirt  and  buckskin  breeches 
And  one  suspender  were  his  riches  ; 
In  short  (to  shorten  down  this  rune) 
The  gentleman  was  Daniel  Boone! 

Bold  Punky  raised  his  bow  and  shot, 

Then  went  for  Daniel  on  the  spot 

With  such  a  horrid  yell  and  bellow 

That  Daniel  thought  'twas  the  "  Old  Fellow," 

And  dropped  his  gun  (my  pen  it  blushes), 

And,  scared  to  death,  took  to  the  bushes. 

Long  and  bitter  was  the  race ; 
Now  Dan,  now  Punky,  gained  a  pace, 
Till,  in  despair,  Dan  could  but  choose 
To  cast  away  his  brogan  shoes  ; 
Whereover  Punky  tripped  and  fell, 
And  Daniel  got  off  safe  and  well. 
Thus  ended,  sadly  and  unlucky, 
The  first  invasion  of  Kentucky. 

Brave  Punky,  with  the  shoes  for  pillage, 
Sought  sweetest  Pinky  at  the  village  ; 
With  compliments  well  turned  and  neat 
He  laid  the  trophies  at  her  feet ; 
And  all  the  maidens  had  the  blues 
For  envying  Pinky- Winky's  shoes. 

But  Daniel's  shoes,  though  fourteen  inches 
On  every  side,  gave  Pinky  pinches ! 
What  need  to  tell  the  woes  that  came,  * 
Since  every  girl  goes  through  the  same? 
Poor  Pinky  groaned,  and  writhed  ;  but  Pride 
Made  her  hold  out ;  she  drooped ;  she  died. 
Ah  !  tender  feet,  a  rest  they  found 
Upon  the  Happy  Hunting-Ground ! 

They  dug  her  grave  hard  by  the  place 
Of  Dan's  and  Punky's  fatal  race, 
And  o'er  her  breast,  with  mournful  toil, 
They  reared  a  mound  of  virgin  soil. 

Canto  III. 

The  fall  and  winter  passed  away. 
And  earth  again  grew  green  and  gay  ; 
Another  summer  waxed  and  waned, 
Another  fall  the  branches  stained ; 
When,  in  a  pensive  mood,  one  day 


Poor  Punky-Wunky  roved  away 

(His  grief  had  made  him  somewhat  "  drinky  ") 

To  view  the  tomb  of  Pinky-Winky. 

And,  lo  !  above  the  mound  forlorn 

There  stood  one  stock  of  Indian  corn, 

Which,  midst  its  tassels,  bore  a  fruit— 

The  likeness  of  poor  Pinky's  foot! 

While,  round  about  its  root,  there  rose 

That  tender  herb  called  po-ta-toes! 

And  thus,  tradition  tells,  were  born 

Our  po-ta-toes  and  Indian-coni. 

Poor  Punky-Wunky  saw,  too  late, 
The  cause  of  her  untimely  fate ; 
And,  full  of  hatred  and  remorse, 
Fell  on  her  tomb,  and  was  a  corse ! 

Canto  IV. 

At  midnight,  oft,  one  still  can  hear 
A  direful  whoop  ring  on  the  ear ; 
Then,  like  two  scudding  clouds,  arc  traced 
The  ghost  of  Dan,  by  Punky  chased  ! 

At  pensive  eve— that  bluegrass  farm— 
As  lovers  wander  arm-in-arm, 
They  point  the  place  where  Pinky  lies, 
The  victim  of  shoes,  under  size ! 


THE  TRUE  LEGEND  OF  PUNKY-WUNKY. 

When  my  attention  was  called  to  the  very  roman- 
tic and,  indeed,  beautiful  poem  published  above,  I 
could  not  suppress  my  surprise  that  its  learned  author 
should  so  far  jeopardize  his  reputation  as  an  histo- 
rian. The  theme  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
cherished  legends  of  the  Bluegrass  region  ;  and  the 
real  facts  in  all  their  pathetic  simplicity  are  as  jeal- 
ously preserved  there  as  are  the  historical  facts  of 
Pocahontas  and  John  Smith  by  the  first  families  of 
Virginia. 

The  rumor  that  a  blood-red  ear  of  corn  resembling 
in  shape  a  human  foot  was  found  on  Pinky's  mound, 
while,  once  prevalent,  lacks  credible  confirmation. 
Indeed,  the  writer  has  it  from  reliable  sources  that  it 
was  nearer  the  shape  of  a  boot-jack  than  of  a  foot ; 
and  the  inference  by  which  it  is  associated  with  the 
loves  of  Punky-Wunky  and  Pinky-Winky  seems  to 
him  rather  strained. 

The  writer  has  fallen,  unintentionally  no  doubt, 
into  another  curious  error.  He  evidently  supposes 
that  Wunky  was  the  family  name  of  the  celebrated 
Piankeshaw  warrior,  Punky.  Doubtless  he  has  been 
misled  by  the  fact  that  Huvki,  so  very  similar  in 
sound,  was  a  patronymic,  both  among  the  Shawnees 
and  the  Wabissimees. 

Now  Colonel  Durrett  and  Mr.  Collins,  the  best  au- 
thorities on  these  subjects,  have  long  siuce  shown 
that  Punky  means  literally  "  The  Wolf  that  Howls," 
while  Wunky  was  merely  an  honorary  title,  about 
equivalent  to  the  modern  "Majah,"  "Jedge,"  or 
"  Curnell." 

I  have  myself  composed  something  upon  this  tradi- 
tion, which  I  am  encouraged  to  submit  as,  at  least, 
more  historically  accurate.  I  call  it  "  An  Idyll  of  the 
Indian,  or  a  Breath  from  the  Bluegrass." 

I  sit  'neath  the  dome  of  the  maple, 
On  the  fragrant  and  velvety  sward, 

And,  wearied  with  long  introspection, 
Bend  my  gaze,  vaguely  roving,  abroad. 
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The  bright  landscape  lengthens  before  me 

In  verdurous  valley  and  hill, 
Like  the  green,  ridgy  billows  of  ocean 

By  spell  of  enchantment  made  still. 

From  the  walnut  the  gray-squirrel  gossips, 
From  the  buck-eye  the  blue-jay  replies, 

And,  lazily  stretched  in  the  shadiest  glades, 
The  short-horns  are  flapping  the  flies. 

The  zephyr's  asleep  on  the  bluegrass, 
The  dusk  minnows  creep  in  the  stream ; 

I  am  thrilled  with  a  wild,  wierd  fancy, 
And  go  back  to  the  past  in  my  dream. 

Now,  the  clouds  of  the  past  are  uplifted, 

Showing  beauteous  visions  of  yore, 
As  a  mariner  sees,  far  away,  the  green  trees 

And  hues  of  an  untrodden  shore. 

I  view  the  grand  wilderness  breathing 

The  earlier  instincts  of  earth ; 
I  look  upon  man  in  his  childhood 

And  the  arts  that  he  knows  in  their  birth. 

I  watch  the  rude  mound  slowly  rising, 

As  pious  aborigines  toil 
To  honor  their  fathers  and  mothers 

With  a  suitable  quantum  of  soil. 

I  see  the  clear  waters  of  Elkhorn, 

Untainted  with  sweet  mash  or  swill, 
Where  there's  not  yet  a  mill  by  a  dam  site,* 

Although  excellent  sites  for  a  mill. 

I  gaze  with  delight  on  the  village, 

When  the  simple  inhabitants  meet ; 
Youths  and  maids  clad  in  innocence  only, 

Quite  decollete  down  to  their  feet. 

And  I  glow  with  a  tender  emotion, 

And  tears  sympathetic  escape, 
For  I  know  that  these  primitive  darlings 

Are  my  kin,  on  the  side  of  the  ape. 

I  note  their  uncultured  vocations  ; 

The  hunter  sets  out  for  the  chase, 
The  mother  is  spanking  the  papoose, 

The  maiden  is  painting  her  face. 

The  elders  are  silently  smoking, 
None  telling  the  things  that  he  thinks, 

While  the  medicine  man  and  the  priest  of  the  clan 
Match  mxissel-shell  chips  for  the  drinks. 

But,  hark  !  from  the  gloom  of  the  forest 
Sounds  a  sudden  and  soul-chilling  whoop, 

And  hungry  for  murder  and  honing  for  gore, 
Comes  a  savage  and  hideous  troop. 

They  bound  on  the  shuddering  victims ; 

J  cover  my  eyes  from  the  scene, 
For  fiendish  brutality  riots 

Where  all  was  so  calm  and  serene. 

rI'li"  medicine  man  skips  as  fast  as  he  can, 

The  priest  to  depart  is  inclined, 
Am!  indeed  runs  a  mile,  tho'  an  arrow  the  while 

Has  wounded  him  sorely  behind. 

The  feeble  meet  death  unresisting, 

The  bravest  die  fighting  in  vain; 
And  I  he  few  who  are  spared  from  the  slaughter 

May  envy  the  fate  of  the  slain. 

But  who  is  that  brave  with  a  mouth  like  a  cave 
And  his  hair  hanging  down  to  his  toes, 


His  glance  like  the  red  forked  lightning, 
And  a  bright  copper  ring  in  his  nose  ? 

He  wieldeth  a  merciless  hatchet, 
The  knife  drips  with  gore  in  his  hand  ; 

'Tis  the  terrible  warrior  Punky, 
The  Wunky,  or  chief  of  the  band. 

And  who  is  that  beautiful  maiden, 

Whose  tender  and  delicate  cheeks 
Are  tastefully  spread  with  lilac  and  red, 

And  polka  dots  breaking  the  streaks  ? 

'Tis  Pinky,  so  gentle  and  lovely, 

The  Winky,  or  belle  of  the  tribe ; 
Her  beauty  and  grace,  charms  of  manner  and  face, 

Would  require  a  whole  week  to  describe. 

It  happens  that  Punky  and  Pinky 
In  the  melee  meet  up  with  each  other ; 

To  heaven  she's  wildly  appealing — 
He  has  just  finished  killing  her  mother. 

He  forgets  in  a  moment  his  fury, 

She  rallies  as  well  from  her  fright ; 
They  gaze  and  admire,  and  the  fates  each  inspire 

With  a  bad  case  of  love-at-first-sight. 

His  love  is  so  utterly  utter, 

His  passion  so  truly  too-too, 
That  it  softens  his  terribie  war-whoop 

To  the  tenderest  kind  of  a  coo. 

She  casts  down  her  eyes,  he  flings  down  his  axe, 

And  they  meet  in  a  fervent  embrace ; 
So  warmly  he  kisses,  he  narrowly  misses 

Biting  off  a  large  part  of  her  face. 

'Tis  the  charmingest  sight,  as  the  lovers  thus  plight 

Their  faith  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
To  see  the  sweet  dear,  forgetting  all  fear, 

Rest  smiling  and  safe  in  his  arms. 

Safe !  said  I  ?   Ah  !  no  :  for  a  brute  draws  his  bow 

To  the  head  of  the  murderous  dart, 
And  the  keen,  cruel  flint  makes  a  fatal  imprint 

On  poor  Pinky 's  susceptible  heart. 

One  struggle  and  gasp,  one  last  loving  clasp, 

One  heart-throb,  "  a  dull,  heavy  thud," 
And  she  lies  dead  and  cold,  on  her  Punky's  broad 
should- 

Er,  all  bathed  in  her  own  gushing  blood. 

Then  Punky,  his  rage  and  his  grief  to  assuage, 

Attacks  his  oavu  gang  with  such  vim, 
That  he  slays  every  one— every  son-of-a-gun— 

E'en  that  fellow  who  skins  up  a  limb. 

Determined  his  Pinky's  sad  ghost  to  appease, 

He  cuts  off  the  scalps  of  the  slain, 
And  eats  three  or  four  of  the  bodies,  or  more, 

That  his  love  may  be  happy  again. 

Then  a  caper  he  flings,  his  death  ditty  sings, 
Cries  "  Pinky  !  we'll  soon  be  together;" 

And  hangs  himself  now  from  a  hickory  bough, 
With  a  tough  cord  of  buckskin  or  leather. 

Ah  !  lovers  so  true,  and  ill-fated  too, 

How  oft'  I  have  wept  on  the  spot ! 
Where  Punky,  self-strangled,  departed 

This  world  after  Pinky  was  shot. 

And  oft'  have  the  waters  of  Elkhorn 
Heard  maidens,  who  stroll  on  their  brink, 

Sigh,  thinking  how  brief  the  engagement 
Of  poor  little  heart-punctured  Pink  ! 

Montezuma  Doode. 


*ThiS  is  not  original,  but  merely  apposite. 


IT  WILL  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE 


Everybody  knows  the  symptoms  attend- 
ing coughs  and  colds,  but  the  dangerous 
character  of  these  ailments  is  not  so  well 
understood.  When  a  cold  settles  upon  the 
lungs,  if  the  blood  is  tainted  with  Scrofula, 
or  the  system  is  weak,  Catarrh  or  Consump- 
tion is  sure  to  follow.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral is  the  only  remedy  that  may  be  uni- 
formly relied  upon  for  the  cure  of  coughs 
and  colds.  J.  J.  Rawson,  Buckingham  C. 
EL,  Va.,  writes  :  "  For  several  weeks  I  suf- 
fered from  a  frightful  cold,  with  cough  and 
frequent 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  cured  me  entirely." 
Mrs.  R.  Campbell,  Woodville,  Ont.,  writes: 
"  I  was  troubled  for  five  years  with  an  affec- 
tion of  the  throat  an,d  lungs,  coughing  se- 
verely the  whole  time.  I  used  different  prepa- 
rations, and  was  treated  by  several  physi- 
cians without  effect.  I  finally  tried  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  before  finishing  one 
bottle  was  completely  cured."  Dr.  W.  K. 
Gann,  Monticello,  Ky.,  writes:  "I  have 
been  troubled  with  Bronchitis  since  early 
youth,  and  am  now  thirty-seven  years  of 
age.  I  owe  my  life  to  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral."  Dr.  J.  H.  Quirk,  Fulton,  Kansas, 
writes  :  "Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my 
life  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  favorite  medi- 
cine in  my  family." 


Catarrh  prevails  in  this  country  to  aa 
alarming  extent.  It  is  a  troublesome  and 
disgusting  disease,  usually  induced  by  neg- 
lected colds,  and  if  allowed  to  become 
chronic  produces  Bronchitis,  and  often  ter- 
minates in  Consumption.  Ernest  H.  Dar- 
rah,  Tollesboro,  Ky.,  writes:  "  A  year  ago 
I  was  afflicted  with  Catarrh.  One  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  cured  me."  Mis« 
Eva  A.  Hall,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  writes  :  "  For 
any  one  who  is  troubled  with  Catarrh  there 
is  nothing  so  helpful  as  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral. 

IT  CURED  ME 

of  this  troublesome  complaint  when  other 
remedies  afforded  no  relief."  Dr.  F.  Schley, 
Frederickstown,  Md.,  writes:  "In  pulmo- 
nary cases  of  an  acute  character,  or  of  ca- 
tarrhal origin,  I  find  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral invaluable."  Dr.  F.  E.  Pape,#  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  writes  :  "  I  have  used  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  in  my  practice,  and,  in  connection 
with  Ayer's  Pill's,  find  it  an  invaluable 
remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  and  the  inflam- 
mations that  follow  them  upon  the  throat 
and  lungs.  We  have  no  other  remedy 
which  I  consider  so  sure  in  its  effects."  C. 
H.  Pierce,  Moline,  Illinois,  writes:  "Catarrh 
had  nearly  destroyed  my  sense  of  taste  and 
smell.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  effected  a 
complete  cure." 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Has  effected  many  wonderful  cures.  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Whitcomb,  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes  : 
"  Some  years  ago  my  mother  had  an  obstinate  cough,  with  severe  pains  in  the  chest,  and 
several  attacks  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs.  She  was  very  much  reduced  in  strength,  and 
believed  herself  about  to  become  a  victim  of  Consumption.  While  in  this  condition  she 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchard,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  make  a  trial  of 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

She  did  so,  and  by  its  use  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  Since  her  recovery  the  Pectoral 
has  been  her  sole  dependence  for  colds,  coughs,  and  all  similar  troubles,  which  it  ha» 
never  failed  to  cure. 

Prepared  by  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Analytical  Chemists,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


The  Southern  Bivouac 


FOR  1886. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


The  purposes  of  the  owners  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  have  been  very  clearly  defined 
during  the  few  months  it  has  been  under  their  management.    It  is,  first  of  all, 

AN  HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE, 

devoted  to  a  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  political  or  war  history  of  our  peo- 
ple, as  it  concerns  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Southern  "States.  It  aims  to 
present  fairly  and  impartially  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 

WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES, 

and,  as  well,  all  the  preceding  events  which  gave  rise  to  that  struggle,  or  which  in  any 
manner  influenced  its  progress.  Necessarily  this  embraces  a  discussion  of  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  past  century.  History  is  not  written  by  one  man,  nor  is  it  made  by  one 
party.  To  understand  clearly  the  forces  which  precipitated  the  war  between  the  States, 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Southern  Bivouac  has,  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  recently  .pub" 
lished  an  exceedingly  graphic  story  of 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  MASON, 

and  this  will  be  followed  from  time  to  time  by  other  biographical  and  historical  sketches  ; 
various  writers  will  each  contribute  something  toward  a  better  understanding  of  that 
conflict  which  is  perpetual  between  parties  in  a  free  government.  In  the  January  number 
of  the  Southern  Bivouac  will  be  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  R.  T.  Dur 
rett  on 

THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  '98, 

These  papers  will  contain  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  official  copy  of  the  resolutions, 
of  which  a  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  In  addition,  Col. 
Durrett  has  secured  an  autograph  letter  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  which  settles  defi- 
nitely the  authorship  of  these  resolutions,  and  settles  it  in  a  manner  to  reverse  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  former  historians.  A  few  simile  of  this  letter  will  be  published,  and  an  official 
copy  of  the  debate  which  preceded  the  passage  of  these  resolutions.  These  articles  will 
be  followed  by  other  papers  of  unusual  historical  value. 
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OUR  WAR  PAPERS 

come  from  active  participants  in  the  conflict ;  from  officers  of  every  grade,  and  from  the 
private,  whose  courage  and  whose  endurance  are  the  glory  of  the  people.  The  first  aim 
is  exactness,  the  next  strict  impartiality;  and  it  is  the  general  testimony  that  the  war 
papers  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  are  peculiarly  valuable  contributions  to  a  history  of  that 
tremendous  struggle.  Every  campaign  will  be  treated  not  simply  in  articles  descriptive 
of  the  decisive  battles,  but  the  marches  and  counter-marches,  the  feints  and  the  real 
attacks,  the  strategical  advantages  gained  or  lost  will  be  presented  in  logical  sequence  in 
order  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  vivid  impression  of  the  events  of  those  stirring 
times.  In  no  other  manner  can  history  be  taught  with  fairness  or  satisfaction.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  method  reference  is  made  to  Maj.  Sanders'  account  of  Hood's  Cam- 
paign ;  to  the  Campaign  in  Kentucky,  as  described  by  Basil  W.  Duke,  C.  S.  A.,  and 
C.  C.  Gilbert,  U.  S.  A.,  and  to  Lee's  Invasion  op  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  by 
Col.  Swallow,  the  first  of  whose  papers  appears  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Southern 
Bivouac. 

Another  feature  of  the  magazine  will  be  a  series  of  papers  relating  to  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  Southern  States.  The  first  is  an  account  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cotton- 
Gin,  which  will  appear  in  December;  the  second  will  be  John  Duncan's  paper  on  the 
Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  in  Kentucky,  a  study  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  in  their  best 
types;  to  be  ready  in  January.  These  will  be  followed  by  papers  on  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  in  Louisiana,  and  other  papers  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  addition  to  these  special  and  distinguishing  features,  the  Southern  Bivouac  will 
contain  sketches  and  short  stories  of  Southern  life,  essays  and  criticisms  of  current  topics, 
out-door  papers  and  other  articles  of  general  interest. 

Special  care  is  taken  with  the  war  maps,  portraits  of  distinguished  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians and  other  illustrations.  The  purpose  of  these  engravings  is  to  supplement  the  text, 
to  make  plainer  and  more  impressive  the  words  of  the  writers,  with  no  idea  of  subordinat- 
ing the  literary  to  the  artistic  character  of  the  magazine.  The  illustrations  are  numerous, 
and  every  subject  demanding  the  pencil  of  the  artist  will  be  fully  treated. 

With  this  simple  statement  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  managers  of  the  magazine 
the  hearty  support  of  the  reading  public  is  asked.  While  aiming  to  present  fully  and 
with  a  distinct  local  coloring  all  phases  of  life  in  the  South,  the  magazine  will  be  in  no 
sense  partizan  nor  sectional  in  its  treatment  of  the  many  topics  of  interest  which  come 
within  its  scope.  The  rules  of  art  are  of  universal  application,  and  these  rules  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  presentation  of  our  daily  life.  In  this  way  it  is  the  belief  of  the  managers 
that  they  will  produce  a  magazine  which  will  have  a  value  for  every  thoughtful  reader,  a 
value  which  is  distinctively  its  own" 

Annual  subscriptions,  two  dollars  a  year,  or  in  clubs  of  five,  eight  dollars.  Single  copies 
twenty  cents.  Back  numbers  furnished  at  this  rate,  twenty  cents.  The  issues  for  Sep- 
tember and  November,  1882;  for  February,  March,  May,  June,  July,  and  September, 
1883,  are  entirely  exhausted.  Those  desiring  the  issues  prior  to  June,  1885,  should  order 
immediately,  as  the  supply  is  light. 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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CARHART, 

THE  CLOTHIER 

BROADWAY, 

Corner  Canal  Street,        NEW  YORK. 


Offers  the  largest  assortment  in  the  city  of  Men's 
Youth's,  Boy's  and  Children's 

«®-  CLOTHIUG- 

Boy's  Hats  and  Caps,  Shirts  and  Shirt- 
waists.   Special  attention  given  to 
Children's  Department. 

Honest  Goods,  Perfect  Fit,  Popular  Prices. 
Every  thing  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  samples  and  directions  for  self-meas- 
urement, with  fashion  plate. 

1ST.  B. — This  establishment  was  conducted  for 
seventeen  years  under  the  trade-mark  of  BALD- 
WIN, the  CLOTHIEK.  The  change  is  in  the 
name  only,  not  in  ownership  or  management. 


.  W. 

ASBESTOS 


Roofing,  Building-  Felt,  Steam  Packings,  Boiler 
Coverings,  Fire-proof  Paints,  Cement*,  etc. 

Samples  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  Free. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANF'G  CO.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 
175  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.     170  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 

OUR  OWN  MAKE,  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 


JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 

SENT  FREE  OP  CHARGE. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET, 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 


LOTJISVILIjE,  TZ^T. 


34-43. 


WORK  SHOPS 

WITHOUT  STEAM  POWER 

BY  USING  OUTFITS  OF 

BAftHEl*  FAT.  FOOT  POWER 

machinery  can  compete  with 
steam  power.  Sold  en  trial. 
Metal  and  woodworkers  send  for 
prices.  Illustr'd  catalogue  free. 
W.  F.  A.  J  no.  Barnes  Co. 

Rockford,  111. 
Address  No  421  Ruby  St. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT   AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  C0.f  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  0fllc«:  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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BUY  A  RIVER 


Or  what  is  better,  an  ENTERPRISE  WIND  MILL 

Furnishes  water  for  Stock,  House,  and  Lawns.  Takes  it 
from  Well  or  Spring  and  delivers  jusj;  where,  when,  and 
in  quantity  wanted.  Is  self-acting,  costs  nothing  after 
once  erected.  Full  information  in  our  New  Book  just 
published.    One  copy  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request. 

ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  111. 


S7  tf 


The  only  magazine  in  America  devoted  to  woman's  handiwork  is  now  warmly  welcomed  as  the  best 
periodical  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  household.  It  has  become  recognized  authority 
among  those  who  understand  KNITTING,  NETTING,  EMBROIDERY,  ART  NEE- 
DLE-WORK, CROCHET-WORK,  etc. 

Its  hints  and  suggestions,  with  regard  to  both  old  and  new  industries  for  women,  are 
invaluable. 

To  revive  the  almost  "Lost  Art"  of  knitting  the  publishers  have  offered  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES  for  the  best  specimens  of  plain  and  fancy  silk  knitting.    Awards  to 
be  made  October  first.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.    Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copy. 
Address 

DORCAS,  872  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LUNDBORGS 

PERFUMES. 

LUNDBORG'S  PERFUME,  Edenia. 
LUNDBORG  S  PERFUME,  Marechal  Niel  Rose 
LUNDBORG'S  PERFUME,  Alpine  Violet. 
LUNDBORG'S  PERFUME,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 


LUNDBORG'S 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


A  box  containing  Samples  of  all  the  above  five 
articles,  prepaid,  to  your  nearest  Railroad  Express 
Office  (which  should  be  named),  for  fifty  cents — Money 
Order,  Stamps,  or  Currency.  Address 

YOUNG,  LADD  &  COFFIN, 

24  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


KN  ABE 

PIANO  FORTES 

Fifty  years  before  the  public,  upon  their 
excellence  alone,  have  attained  an 

UNPURCHASED  PRE-EMINENCE 

Which  establishes  them  as  unequaled  in 

TONE,  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP,  and 
DURABILITY. 

WAREROOMS :  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  204 
and  206  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  817  Market 
Space,  Fenna.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUY  YOXJFt 

WINDOW  SHADES 

Empire,  Opaque  Shade  Cloth,  and  Empire 
Spring  Fixture, 

FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

.T^VY  C  WEMPLE  Sc  C  O. 

537  and  539  Broadway,  New  York. 

Importers  John  King  &  Son's  Scotch  Hollands,  all 
widths  and  colors.  Manchester  Dead  Finish.  The  best 
made.  Send  for  price-lists.  Our  one-inch  roller  carries 
a  shade  9  feet  long  by  |-inch  wide. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGLISH  CUSTARD  POWDER.  —  Popular  the  World  over 
for  producing  RICHEST  CUSTARD  without  Eggs. 


HALF  THE  COST  AND 

TROUBLE. 

SOLD  IN  BOXES  AT  18  CENTS. 
SUFFICIENT  FOR  3  FINTS. 


BIRD'S 


CHOICE— DELICIOUS— A 
GREAT  LUXURY. 

SOLD  IN  BOXES  AT  36  CENTS. 
SUFFICIENT  FOB  7  PINTS, 


Custard  Powder. 


INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 


ALFRED  BIRD  &  SONS,    -    Birmingham,  England. 


PASTRY  AND 
SWEETS 


Mailed  Free. 


EVANS  &  SHOWELL,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
U.  S.  A.,  will  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  address,  "  Pastry  and  Sweets,"  a  little 
work  containing  Practical  Hints  and  Original  Eecipes  for  tasty  dishes  for  the 
Dinner  and  Supper  Table. 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


Examinations  in  regard  to  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions  free  of 
charge,  and  no  charge-made  unless 
a  Patent  is  obtained.    Send  fur  Circulars. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Washington,  D  C. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


PATENTS 


John  F.  Stratton's  Celebrated 
RUSSIAN  GUT  VIOLIN  STRINGS 

T.ie  Strongest,  Most  Durable 
and  Best  Toned.  String  in  the 
•world.'  Every  string  warranted. 
No  Strings  Sold  at  Retail. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON, 

Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer 
in  Musical  Merchandise,  Music 
Boxes  &  BrassBandlnstrumpnts. 
49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Send  fob  Catalogue. 


TriOS.H.CHUBB. 

Sl   PRICE.  LlST./JJ'm'     RQS-T  MILLS,VT. 


WEBSTER 

In  various  Style:;  off  Luiuing. 

TNABRIDQ 
JDICTIONAft 


Supplied  at  a  small  extra  cost  with 
PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

A  great  improvement  in  book-making. 
/""I  X»HP  Webster—  it  hay  118,000  Words, 
3000  EnpravinRs,  and  a  New 
Biograpliieal  Dictionary, 
r  1 1  mj  BJI  Standard  in  Gov't  Printing  Office. 
IXlXd    32,003  eopics  in  Public  Schools. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  series. 
TJT'Cjrjl  aid  to  make  n  Family  intelligent. 
0£«9l  Best  help  for  SCHOLARS', 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
*®-Th«  vocabulary  contains  3000  more  Words 
than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary 
G.&  C.  MERRIAM  &C0.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield, Mass. 


LADIES  who  prefer  to  use  a  nice  quality  of  Stationery 
for  their  correspondence  should  inquire  for  Crane's 
I  Ladies'  Note  Papers  and  Envelopes  to  match  (the 
I  old  and  reliable  line).  These,  goods  are  (.resented  in 
■  Superfine  and  Extra  Superfine  Brands,  the  laiter 
j  being  unsurpassed  in  Purity,  Tone,  and  Beautiful  Soft 
1  Finii-h  by  even  the  finest  foreign  productions.  Sold  by 
all  Stationers,  in  a  variety  of  tints  and  surfaces. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  a  semi-monthly  Magazine 
for  the  homes  of  the  world.  Acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  Family  Magazine  in  existence.  Subscrip- 
tion price,  $2.50  \  er  year,  with  a  premium  to  every 
yearly  subscriber.  Send  for  sample  copy  to  the  pub- 
lishers, CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO.,  Holypke,  Mass., 
and  111  Broadway,  N.  Y.     For  sale  by  all  newsdealer?. 


AKTISTS'  MATEKIALS  of  every  description.  Dec-, 
orative  Art  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Art  Pottery. 
|  Studies  for  all  branches  of  Art  Work.  FROST  & 
I  ADAMS,  Importers,  No.  37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
j  Catalogues  free  upon  application. 

SALT.     Onondaga  F.  F.  Dairy  and  Table  Salt. 
The  Purest,  Strongest,  Best,  and  Cheapest  Salt  made, 
j  A  Warranted  as  pure  as  any  salt  in  the*market    Tri-  u 
|  L  umphant  every  where.  It  triumphed  at  Buffalo  in  1867, 
I  T  securing  25  of  the  30  tubs  of  butter  declared  best  by  the m 
I  judges.    It  signally  triumphed  in  1875  in  tests  made  by 3 
I  the  Butter.and  Cheese  Exchange.  It  grandly  triumphed^ 
I  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand  Union  Dairy.  Fair  in  1883$ 
:  taking  all  ihe  leading  premiums  and  sweepstakes  but  one 
I  {tying  its  rival  on  that)  and  winning  46  out  of  89  pre- 
miums over  four  foreign  competitors.    It  is  the  winning 
salt,  and  it  is  American.    Americans  should  be  proud 
of  it. 

Manufactured  solely  by  the  AMERICAN  DAIRY 
SALT  CO.,  L.  For  further  information  address  J.  W. 
BARKER,  Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS  ONLY.  'The  Best,  Surest, 
Cleanest,  Cheapest,  and  only  reliable  eradicator  of 
Bugs,  Ants,  Roaches,  Moth,  Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  Slugs, 
Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  Ticks,  Grubs,  and  all 
insect  vermin,  is  the  SWEDISH  INSECT  POWDER. 
Price,  30  cents  (silver  or  stamps),  postpaid  to  any  address." 

Address  Swedish  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.    Agents  wanted^ 


John  P.  Morton  and  Company,  Printers,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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THE  COTTON-GIN;   ITS  INVENTION  AND  EFFECTS. 


S  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  of 
August,  1792, 
drew  calmly  to- 
ward its  close, 
the  chimes  in  the 
belfry  of  a  quaint 
old  English  church  pealed  solemnly  and  slow, 
with  measured  swing,  as  with  stately  pomp 
wound  by  impressively  amidst  bare-headed, 
reverential  throngs,  the  funeral  cortege  of  the 
man  who  had,  above  all  others  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion, wrought  most  for  England's  good  and 
glory,  Kichard  Arkwright,  high  sheriff,  knight, 
and  millionaire,  if  not  the  father,  at  least  the 
practical  perfector  of  cotton-spinning. 

From  the  rags  and  squalor  of  a  barber's 
cellar,  merely  by  dint  of  a  well-balanced 
mind,  combined  with  the  most  inveterate  per- 
sistency, this  man,  though  profoundly  ignorant 
of  mechanics,  had  won  his  way  to  fame,  rank, 
dignity,  and  affluence,  and  died,  full  of  years, 
and  with  but  one  regret:  that  his  own  wonder- 
working invention,  the  "water-frame,"  and 
the  still  more  remarkable  steam-power  engine 
of  his  friend,  James  "Watt,  patented  cotempo- 
raneously  with  his  own,  and  in  combination 
with  it  capable  of  clothing  the  world  in  a 
Vol.  I. — 25. 


twelve-month,  were  likely  to  prove 
abortive  and  fall  far  short  of  their  ul- 
timate fruition  simply  from  the  want 
of  the  raw  material  upon  which  to 
work. 

But  Progress  leaves  nothing  incom- 
plete. Like  an  attentive  and  skillful 
husbandman,  she  knows  exactly  when 
and  how  to  graft. 

At  the  self-same  hour  on  this  3rd  of 
August,  1792,  that  the  body  of  the 
dead  inventor  was  lowered  into  its 
final  resting  place;  as  the  evening 
shadows  thickened  among  the  church- 
yard yews  of  Nottingham,  the  rays 
of  the  trans-atlantic  meridian  sun, 
streaming  down  in  sweltering  fury,  penetrated 
the  chinks  of  a  rough  log  cabin  embosomed 
amid  the  live-oaks  of  a  Georgia  plantation 
quarter,  and  flecked  the  toil-stained,  enthusias- 
tic brow  of  a  solitary  workman,  self-absorbed, 
breathless  and  panting,  as  wire,  wood,  and 
bristle,  under  the  deft  manipulation  of  his 
ready  fingers,  assuming  definite  shape  and 
form,  at  last  outlined  in  solid  reality  the  mental 
configuration  he  had  revolved  for  weeks,  giving 
abundant  promise,  even  in  its  crude  incipiency, 
of  its  majestic  future. 

And  thus  went  forth,  to  supplement  the  un- 
ion of  the  steam-engine  and  the  spindle,  their 
great  auxiliary  and  sister,  the  cotton-gin ! 

This  man  was  Eli  Whitney,  colleague  in 
revolution  and  coparcener  in  fame  with  Ark- 
wright and  with  Watt.  And,  be  it  said  to  the 
eternal  honor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name,  that, 
while  in  this  year  of  grace,  1792,  havoc  and 
terror  ran  riot  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine; 
while  the  tumbrils  rumbled  ceaselessly  over 
the  stones,  and  the  gutters  of  the  Place  de  la 
Greve  daily  vomited  forth  their  blood;  while 
incendiarism  blazed  wildly  throughout  all 
France,  and  that  infamous  Gallic  trio,  Marat, 
Dan  ton,  and  Robespierre,  held  high  carnival 
amid  the  universal  ruin — another  revolution, 
bloodless,  yet  equally  effective  in  its  results, 
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with  a  force  at  once  steady,  irresistible,  relent- 
less for  good  as  the  former  for  evil,  was  in 
progress  across  the  channel  and  the  Atlantic. 
And  while  the  guillotine,  the  shell,  and  the 
saber  chopped  and  shrieked  and  splattered 
away,  affrighting  and  depopulating  a  conti- 
nent; while  France  was  erecting  a  monument 
to  glory — and  to  butchery — across  the  waters,, 
the  spinning-frame,  the  engine,  and  the  cotton- 
gin,  revolutionary  agents  of  that  other  great 
Directory,  Arkwright,  "Watt,  and  Whitney, 
were  slogging  and  whizzing  and  buzzing  along 
in  the  peaceful  marts  of  trade,  giving  bread 
and  occupation  to  the  millions,  thrusting  a 
third-rate  monarchy  at  once  into  the  foremost 
place  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  estab- 
lishing firmly  and  forever  the  mighty  destiny 
of  the  American  Kepublic. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  every  invention, 
from  the  remotest  times,  develops  the  fact  that 
whenever  a  close  and  urgent  necessity  arises 
the  genius  of  man  is  equal  to  the  emergency. 
A  little  lucubration,  a  little  patience  and  ex- 
perimenting, and  out  comes  the  derided  dream 
of  the  visionary,  tangible  and  clothed  in  real- 
ity. It  has  been  ever  so,  from  the  primeval 
plow  of  Tubal-Cain  to  the  Bell  telephone;  and 
the  fact  itself  should  serve  to  impress  us  with 
no  little  amount  of  self-respect,  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  us  to  be  chary  of  holding  any  thing 
impossible  in  the  future;  all  that  is  requisite  is 
imperative  demand.  And  a  brief  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica some  ninety  years  ago  will  convince  us  that 
the  times  were  indeed  ripe  for  the  inventor. 

For  several  centuries  the  agricultural,  graz- 
ing, and  mining  industries  of  Great  Britain, 
combined  with  the  little  manufacturing  that 
was  done,  and  her  maritime  interests,  always 
more  or  less  extensive,  had  proved  sufficient  to 
support  the  population.  This,  however,  had 
become  so  great,  in  course  of  time,  by  natural 
increase,  that  but  for  the  depopulating  effects 
of  the  almost  incessant  warfare  waged  through- 
out the  first  three  quarters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  various  employments  of  the 
populace  at  home  incident  thereto,  affairs  would 
have  reached  a  crisis  long  before  they  did.  This 
increase  had  become  especially  noticeable  dur- 
ing the  eight  or  ten  years  of  comparative  peace 
immediately  anterior  to  1792.  But  by  that  time 
the  multitudes  had  begun  to  howl  for  bread,  or, 
at  least,  for  employment,  which  is  equivalent  to 
bread;  and  no  ministry  and  no  government  is 
safe  when  the  people  begin  to  howl,  and  howl 
in  vain. 


But  the  remedy  which  ministers  and  king 
had  failed  to  find  was  at  hand  —  nearer,  far 
nearer,  than  the  wildest  schemer  had  dreamed. 
The  times  were  ripe  for  invention ;  mechanical 
genius  responded,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  stud- 
ied and  analyzed,  chained  down  and  regulated, 
swept  away,  as  with  a  besom,  the  lowering  in- 
cubus at  which  all  human  legislation  stood  ap- 
palled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  necessity  the  inventive 
genius  of  Watt  evolved  the  practical  application 
of  steam  as  a  motor  in  the  industrial  arts,  and 
that  of  Arkwright  the  power  spinning -frame. 
But,  as  before  stated,  while  the  two  inventions 
in  combination  were  capable  of  turning  out  an 
almost  incalculable  amount  of  goods,  and  of 
affording  employment  to  countless  thousands 
of  laborers,  the  great  difficulty  staring  them  in 
the  face  was  the  absolute  want  of  material. 

It  seemed  the  sarcasm  of  fate.  Here  was 
England,  possessing  two  priceless  secrets,  all 
her  own,  by  which  she  could  monopolize  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  profitably  em- 
ploy her  dissatisfied  surplus  population,  easily 
become  the  first  manufacturing  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  rapidly  fill  to  overflow- 
ing her  depleted  coffers,  checked  on  the  very 
point  of  grasping  her  prize  and  confronted 
with  the  stupefying  discovery  that  her  looms 
must  sleep  and  her  spindles  canker  because  she 
could  obtain  nothing  with  which  to  keep  them 
running. 

For  the  supply  of  wool  and  flax  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  a 
dozen  mills  under  the  new  process  busy  for  five 
months  in  the  year;  while  the  importation  of 
cotton  amounted  to  only  about  six  million 
pounds  (13,000  bales)  per  annum  ;  a  quantity 
that  one  big  Lancashire  mill  of  the  present  day 
would  easily  consume  while  running  on  half 
time. 

Across  the  Atlantic  affairs  were  in  even  a 
worse  condition  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Just  emerged  from  a  long,  bloody,  and  costly 
war,  waged  for  our  very  existence,  "we,  the 
people,"  had  as  yet  to  solve  the  problem  of 
successful  self-government.  Burdened  with  a 
heavy  war  debt,  saddled  with  a  depreciated 
paper  currency  almost  as  worthless  as  the  sub- 
sequent far-famed  "  assignat"  of  the  French 
Kepublic,  or  the  equally  celebrated  "shin-plas- 
ter" of  Confederate  times — working  under  a 
Constitution,  into  acceptance  of  which  the  last 
recalcitrant  State  had  just  been  persuaded, 
though  the  instrument  itself  had  been  framed 
several  years  previously — no  wonder  that  anx- 
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iety  and  incertitude  froze  the  channels  of  trade 
and  effectually  paralyzed  commerce  and  man- 
ufacture. No  wonder  that  French  letters  of 
marque  were  showered  into  New  England 
ports,  and  that  the  ship-owners  of  Salem  and 
Boston  were  forced,  like  famished  vultures,  to 
dig  their  beaks  into  any  thing  that  promised  a 
meal,  while  one  universal  grumble  went  up 
from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  condition  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
was,  perhaps,  even  more  pitiable  than  that  of 
their  more  Northern  sisters.  They  were,  to 
begin,  with,  more  sparsely  settled.  The  Creek, 
Cherokee,  and  Catawba  still  hung  sullenly  on 
their  frontiers,  menacing  and  retarding  devel- 
opment. They  did  little  or  nothing  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing,  being  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural people,  whose  staple  crop  was  then,  as 
it  still  is  in  two  of  the  Southern  States,  tobacco. 
Stock-raising  was  a  minor  industry,  as  the  great 


capacity  of  this  section  for  that  purpose  was 
not  then  either  understood  or  appreciated.  Its 
geology  was  unknown,  and  its  vast  mineral 
wealth  entirely  undisturbed. 

But  all  the  world  doesn't  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  tobacco,  though  all  the  civilized  world, 
at  least,  must  cover  its  back.  And  while  sugar 
and  rice,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  cultivated 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  low  lands  along  the 
principal  streams  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, the  possibilities  of  cotton  as  a  great  staple 
crop,  had,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Ark- 
wright's  processes,  been  entirely  ignored,  and 
even  afterward,  for  several  years,  discussed  in 
a  vague,  desultory,  intangible  sort  of  way. 

Every  one  was  dissatisfied,  and  ready  on  a 
moment's  notice  to  gather  his  household  gods 
and  emigrate — whither,  he  cared  not.  Affairs 
could  scarcely  be  worse,  and  might  prove  bet- 
ter any  where  else  than  at  home. 
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Not  evil  only  must  be  charged  to  the  much 
despised  and  maledicted  Tory.  In  some  meas- 
ure he  has  compensated  for  his  misdeeds. 
Thomas  Spalding,  of  Sapelo  Island,  Georgia, 
late  in  the  "eighties"  received  a  bag  of  sea 
island  cotton  seed  from  Colonel  K.Kellsall,  for- 
merly a  Georgia  Tory,  then  a  resident  of  Ex- 
uma,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  'where  this  cotton 
had  been  introduced  in  1785  from  the  Island 
of  Anguilla,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Its  culture  soon  became,  and  has  since  ever 
been  moderately  profitable ;  the  great  length, 
flexibility,  and  softness  of  its  fiber  being  util- 
ized in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  varieties 
of  cotton  goods.  But  there  was  not,  by  any 
means,  a  "bonanza"  in  its  production. 

In  the  first  place,  its  culture  was  confined  to 
the  sea  islands  along  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  to  the  main-land  within 
a  limited  distance  from  the  sea.  All  attempts 
to  colonize  it  further  inland  have  failed.  Again, 
it  is  not  a  particularly  productive  variety,  go- 
ing largely  to  weed,  and  fruiting  poorly,  the 
average  yield  being  only  about  a  bale  to  four 
acres.  And  lastly,  while  machinery  was  used 
in  separating  the  lint  from  the  seed  as  early  as 
1792,  the  roller  gin,  an  invention  of  Joseph 
Eve,  of  Exuma,  afterward  a  resident  of  Geor- 
gia, was  only  capable,  at  that  time,  of  separat- 
ing from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  per  day. 

This  gin,  a  counterpart  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hindoos,  Near- 
chus  having  mentioned  it  in  the  remains  of 
his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  was  only  capable 
of  cleaning  the  sea  island,  or  "long-staple" 
cotton;  the  fiber  of  the  "short-staple"  or  "up- 
land," being  too  ten- 
acious and  not  pos- 
sessing sufficient 
length  to  enable  the 
rollers  to  take  hold. 

The  lint  of  this 
v  aTiety  (probably 
not  the  Gossi/pium 
herbaceum  of  L  i  n  - 
nseus.  but  a  cross  of 
that  with  the  hirsu- 
tism), had  to  be  separated  from  the  seed  by 
hand,  and  a  pound  a  day  was  the  task  allotted 
to  a  strapping  negro  woman.  Consequently, 
while  more  prolific  and  in  every  way  easier  to 
raise,  upland  cotton  was  only  planted  for  home 
consumption,  and  principally  by  the  poorer 
classes  at  that,  whose  occupation  around  the 
blazing  fireside  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings was  seeding  the  product  of  their  half-acre 


patch,  and  industrious,  indeed,  was  the  family 
that  in  a  whole  month  succeeded  in  separating 
enough  to  fill  a  good-sized  "bed-tick." 

But  old  debts  stick  as  tight  as  cotton  lint, 
and  planters  are  not  by  any  means  exempt 
from  taxes ;  and  so  it  happened  that  one  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  1792  a  party  of  gentlemen 
were  dining  at  "Mulberry  Grove,"  near  Savan- 
nah, the  residence  of  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Bevolutionary 
fame.  This  was  some  time  before  that  excel- 
lent lady  transferred  her  home  to  grand  old 
"  Dungenness."  Otherwise,  perhaps,  this  story 
had  never  been  recorded. 

As  usual,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
distressed  condition  of  affairs  in  general,  and 
the  hard  lot  of  the  Southern  planter  in  partic- 
ular. Some  one  groaningly  complained  of  the 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  culture 
of  upland  cotton — a  culture,  but  for  this  ob- 
stacle, of  such  magnificent  promise — and  inci- 
dentally remarked  that  not  only  a  fortune,  but 
absolute  apotheosis  awaited  the  fortunate  in- 
ventor of  some  rapid  and  economical  method 
of  separating  the  lint  from  the  seed. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  their  jeremiad,  Mrs. 
Greene  laughingly  suggested : 

"  Gentlemen,  why  don't  you  apply  to  Mr. 
Whitney  ?  He  can  do  it,  I  am  sure.  He  can 
make  any  thing." 

A  critic  might  urge  that  the  worthy  Mrs." 
Greene  could  possibly  have  expressed  herself  a 
trifle  more  elegantly  and  accurately  upon  a 
crisis  of  so  much  subsequent  biographical  im- 
portance ;  but  her  prosaic  verbiage  is  now  on 
record  as  history,  and  as  such  is  reproduced. 
And  even  if  her  assertion  was  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, Mrs.  Greene,  at  least,  had  certainly 
good  cause  for  her  exalted  opinion  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  capacity.  He  had  been  for  only  a 
short  period  an  inmate  of  her  house,  but  dur- 
ing that  time  had  exhibited  abundant  proof  of 
his  mechanical  powers,  and  thoroughly  ingrati- 
ated himself  in  the  good  lady's  favor. 

Whitney  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  "  three 
celestial  empires,"  as  Edward  Eggleston  hu- 
morously classifies  China,  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts— having  been  born  at  Westborough, 
Massachusetts,  December  8,  1765. 

His  early  childhood  probably  varied  little 
from  the  average,  but  ere  he  had  reached  his 
teens  he  developed  a  most  remarkable  mechan- 
ical genius,  and,  to  young  Eli,  in  preference  to 
the  village  cabinet-maker,  were  carried  the 
wrecked  toys  of  his  companions,  which  he 
mended  and  improved  with  great  good  nature. 
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His  own  playthings  were  never  found  in  a 
slovenly  or  broken  state,  and,  aside  from  his 
inventions  in  that  direction,  his  skill  in  repair- 
ing enabled  him  to  yearly  add  to  his  store; 
and  so,  with  the  largest  collection  of  toys  in 
his  community,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  Eli 
was  quite  popular  with  the  small  fry. 

As  he  grew  older,  his  talent  and  invention 
took  a  more  practical  turn.  He  was  especially 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  vio- 
lins and  other  musical  instruments.  But  his 
precocity  was  even  then  poorly  appreciated  by 
his  parents ;  and  the  father,  who  one  day  pet- 
ulantly remarked  that  he  feared  his  boy  "  would 
never  be  fit  for  any  thing  but  making  fiddles," 
little  dreamed  that  the  mechanical  aptitude  he 
thus  ridiculed  would  one  day  revolutionize  the 
industrial  world. 

Principally  by  the  manufacture  of  the  de- 
rided fiddle,  but  partly  also  by  that  mainstay 
of  the  talented  and  impecunious,  teaching,  Eli 
managed  to  work  his  way  through  Yale,  from 
whence  he  graduated  in  1792,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  was  immediately  offered  a 
position  as  tutor  in  a  private  family  resident 
at  Savannah.  Although  he  started  immedi- 
ately for  his  field  of  labor,  those  were  not  the 
days  of  palace  steamers  and  express  trains,  and 
transit  was  any  thing  but  rapid;  so,  upon  ar- 
riving at  his  destination,  he  ascertained  that 
his  employers  had  become  impatient  at  his  de- 
lay, and  had  installed  another  in  his  place. 

His  perplexity  was  great.  Ear  from  home, 
in  a  strange  land,  without  money  and  without 
friends,  his  position  was  becoming  serious, 
when,  by  good  luck  or  the  rulings  of  Provi- 
dence, he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Greene.  By  her  he  was  offered  a  temporary 
home  while  he  undertook  the  study  of  the  law. 

But  Chitty  and  Blackstone  were  not  for 
Whitney.  He  had  hardly  domiciled  himself 
at  Mulberry  Grove  before  Mrs.  Greene  hap- 
pened to  break  a  peculiarly  shaped  needle  used 
in  crocheting  or  in  some  similar  species  of  em- 
broidery or  fancy  work.  As  the  instrument 
was  of  foreign  manufacture  it  could  not  read- 
ily be  replaced.  Whitney  asked  to  see  it,  and 
in  a  short  while,  greatly  to  Mrs.  Greene's  aston- 
ishment, produced  an  exact  counterpart.  Other 
contrivances  followed,  all  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance in  her  household  economy,  until  her 
faith  in  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  young 
"celestial"  became  as  unbounded  as  we  have 
seen. 

Whitney,  before  commencing  work,  had  but 
the  vaguest  idea  of  what  was  required.  He  had 


never  even  seen  either  seed-cotton  or  the  grow- 
ing plant.  But  rather  than  disappoint  his 
kindly  hostess,  upon  her  request,  though  with 
little  hope  of  success,  he  undertook  the  task. 

Next  day  he  started  out  on  foot  to  Savannah, 
to  procure,  if  possible,  some  seed-cotton.  As 
this  was  early  in  the  summer,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  any,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  little  left  over  from  the  previous  year.  His 
next  step  was  to  examine  the  "  roller  gin  "  used 
for  sea -island  cotton;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
neighboring  plantation  was  visited — that  of 
Mr.  Phineas  Miller.  As  Whitney  watched  the 
revolution  of  the  double  rollers,  seizing  the 
long  silken  fiber  and  tearing  it  away  from  the 
seed  with  the  vise-like  grasp  of  their  grooved 
perimeter,  the  inspiration  flashed  through  his 
mind,  Why  not,  for  the  shorter  lint  of  the  up- 
land cotton,  stud  the  surface  of  the  rollers  with 
wire  prongs,  that,  moving  between  the  bars  of 
a  grating  holding  the  seed-cotton,  would  catch 
the  lint  upon  their  points  and  tear  it  from  the 
seed,  leaving  the  detached  seed,  too  large  to 
pass  between  the  bars  of  the  grating,  to  slide 
by  their  own  gravity  down  to  a  point  where 
the  wires  flared  and  were  farther  apart  to  admit 
the  seed  falling  through?  All  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  allow  a  wider  space  between  the 
rollers. 

Back  he  went,  under  the  full  impression  that 
he  had  solved  the  problem.  Into  Savannah  again 
for  wire  and  tools.  But  to  his  astonishment 
he  discovered  that  neither  the  kind  of  wire  nor 
the  tools  he  wanted  could,  be  purchased  in  the 
little  city.  Undismayed,  he  returned  home  and 
secured  from  Mrs.  Greene,  for  a  workshop  and 
forge,  the  antiquated  log  cabin  in  which  we 
found  him  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch. 
There  he  made  ready  to  fashion,  with  such 
rough  tools  as  he  could  command,  the  peculiar 
ones  he  needed  for  his  purpose,  and  devoted 
day  after  day  to  the  laborious  task  of  hammer- 
ing out  his  rods  of  iron,  heating  them  in  his 
primitive  furnace,  and  little  by  little  drawing 
them  out  into  wire. 

Sometimes,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Mrs. 
Greene  would  drop  in  to  enliven  his  solitude 
and  encourage  him  with  her  cheerful  anticipa- 
tions; but  generally  he  was  alone,  with  enthu- 
siasm for  his  sole  companion. 

When  at  last  tools  and  material  were  pre- 
pared and  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  his  machine,  the  startling  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  him,  that,  in  upper  Georgia, 
one  Joseph  Watkins  had  already  a  gin  for  up- 
land cotton  in  successful  operation.    He  was 
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thunderstruck !  And  well  he  might  be.  And 
so  to-day  will  be  many  another  who  learnS  that 
Eli  Whitney,  while  none  the  less  the  legitimate 
inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  as  he  had  already  de- 
veloped independently  in  his  mind  its  essential 
features,  and  though  undoubtedly  its  improver 
and  introducer,  was  neither  its  first  inventor, 
constructor,  nor  operator.  Truth  is  inevitable 
and  relentless;  and,  while  the  position  of  an 
iconoclast  is  unenviable,  history  must  be  pre- 
served. All  that  is  here  stated  regarding  Jo- 
seph Watkins,  can,  upon  demand,  be  thoroughly 
substantiated.  The  fact  that  the  planters  of 
the  seaboard  were  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  existence  of  his  gin  at  the  time  they  made 
application  to  Whitney  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  taking  into  consideration  the  isolated 
location  of  Mr.  Watkins,  his  great  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation at  that  time. 

Moreover,  Whitney  is  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree robbed  of  his  well-earned  laurels.  For 
he  is  the  true  inventor  who  succeeds  in  im- 
pressing his  invention  upon  civilization ;  and 
did  we  measure  by  abstractions,  insomuch  as 
"  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  there 
could  exist  no  absolute  and  original  inventions 
whatever. 

But  in  connection  with  Mr.  Watkins,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
most  important  innovations  of  the  age — the 
cotton-gin,  the  steamboat,  and  the  sewing-ma- 
chine— were  originally  the  inventions  of  native 
Georgians,  and  neither  of  them  for  their  pains 
reaped  ever  any  thing,  either  in  the  way  of 
honor  or  emolument. 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  some  fifteen 
years  before  the  Clermont  paddled  up  the 
Hudson,  Mr.  Longstreet,  grandfather  of  Gen- 
eral James  Longstreet,  had  a  steamboat  in 
operation  on  the  Savannah  River,  near  Au- 
gusta, using  it  for  some  time  as  a  ferry-boat  to 
transport  both  freight  and  passengers. 

Not  quite  so  well  known,  perhaps,  but  equally 
true  is  the  invention  of  the  sewing-machine  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Goulding..  As  he  was  tak- 
ing his  machine  to  Augusta  in  an  open  buggy, 
an  unlucky  accident  overturned  it  in  a  creek, 
where  it  lay  for  a  considerable  period  before  it 
was  fished  up.  In  the  meanwhile  Howe  had 
taken  out  a  patent  based  upon  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Goulding's  machine,  though  Mr.  Gould- 
ing himself  frankly  admits  that  Howe  had  so 
greatly  improved  upon  the  original  machine  as 
to  be  morally  as  well  as  legally  entitled  to  the 
patent. 


If  to  these  inventions  we  add  the  discovery 
of  anaesthesia,  and  its  first  application  in  sur- 
gery, by  Dr.  Crawford  Long,  of  Athens,  whose 
statue  Georgia  voted  to  place  beside  Ogle- 
thorpe's as  her  contribution  to  the  rotunda  of 
the  National  Capitol,  a  list  is  made  out  of 
which  any  State  might  well  be  proud. 

But  let  us  return.  Upon  hearing  of  Wat- 
kins' machine,  Whitney  did  just  about  the 
wisest  thing  he  could  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, packed  his  grip-sack  and  started 
out  to  inspect  it  in  person. 

Mr.  Watkins  lived  near  Petersburg,  a  little 
town  in  Elbert  County,  on  the  Savannah  River, 
fifty  miles  above  Augusta.  Petersburg  at  that 
time  was  a  bustling,  thriving  tobacco  market, 
with  brick  warehouses  and  a  good  trade.  To- 
day it  is  a  wilderness  of  cotton-wood,  broom- 
sedge,  and  blackberry  bushes,  with  not  even  a 
solitary  chimney  to  mark  the  spot  where  once 
it  stood. 

After  a  tedious  staging  trip,  Whitney  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Watkins'  plantation,  and  was 
courteously  and  hospitably  received  in  the  old- 
time  Southern  style,  He  was  conducted  by 
his  amiable  host  over  the  whole  plantation, 
and  all  its  attractive  features  and  improve- 
ments delightedly  exhibited.  Appreciative 
visitors  were  rare  in  those  days. 

Whitney,  among  other  things,  examined  the 
gin,  and  found  that  it  corresponded  almost 
identically  with  his  own  conception.  But  his 
active  mind,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  was 
not  idle  during  his  sojourn,  which  was  brief, 
and  he  returned  to  Savannah  nursing  a  new 
icfea — that  one  cylinder,  studded  at  right  angles 
with  parallel  rows  of  wire  teeth,  to  tear  the 
lint  from  the  seed,  and  another  cylinder,  pro- 
vided with  brushes  to  sweep  it  off,  and  revolv- 
ing, not  above,  but  on  a  horizontal  plane  with 
and  in  juxtaposition  to  the  first,  would  greatly 
improve  his  original  plan.  ■  He  also  saw  where 
many  advantageous  changes  could  be  made  in 
the  bearings  and  mountings. 

To  work  he  went  with  all  his  energy,  this 
time  thoroughly  sanguine  of  success.  All  day 
long  the  hammer  clinked  and  the  anvil  rang 
in  the  little  log  cabin  under  the  trees.  Slowly 
and  fatiguingly  the  shafting,  wheels,  and  bear- 
ings were  fashioned.  Carefully  on  his  cum- 
brous lathe  he  turned  his  wooden  cylinders. 

Then  came  the  wire  clipping,  the  punching 
and  the  setting,  the  sorting  and  trimming  of 
the  bristles,  more  punching  and  setting;  and 
still  the  work  went  on  till  all  .was  com- 
plete, and  the  machine  an  accomplished  fact, 
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ready  in  all  its  parts,  waiting  only  for  the 
mounting  and  the  gathering  of  the  crop  to 
demonstrate  its  hidden  power,  chorus  a  joyous 
greeting  to  planter  and  manufacturer,  and,  in- 
augurating the  great  industrial  revolution  of 
the  century,  on  republican  soil  crown  cotton 
as  king ! 

But  "Whitney  seemed  ever  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Although  Mrs.  Greene  and  Phineas 
Miller,  the  neighboring  planter  before  alluded 
to,  were  the  only  ones  to  whom  had  been 
accorded  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  machine 
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during  the  course  of  its  construction,  a  matter 
of  this  importance  can  never  long  be  kept 
secret.  "Where  there  are  servants  there  is  pub- 
licity. Rumors  of  Whitney's  invention  had 
been  extensively  circulated,  probably  with  gro- 
tesque exaggerations,  and  one  dark  night  a 
body  of  masked  men  broke  open  the  little  log 
work-shop  and  carried  off  the  completed,  but 
as  yet  unmounted  gin. 

There  can  be  no  defense  offered  for  such  a 
dastardly  act,  and  Georgians  of  to-day  may 
well  blush  for  shame  at  the  cowardly  piracy 
of  which  their  forefathers  were  guilty.  Let  us 
trust  the  race  of  these  midnight  bandits  died 
with  them;  if  not,  their  descendants  are  cer- 
tainly cast  in  a  different  mould,  for  no  such  pro- 
ceeding would  be  tolerated  to-day  in  Georgia 
for  a  moment. 

Before  Whitney  could  re-make  his  machine 
surreptitious  imitations  cropped  out  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  State.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  baffled,  for  with  characteristic  energy  he 
set  to  work  again,  and  about  May,  1793,  formed 
with  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  a  man  of  some  means, 
a  partnership  for  the  manufacture  of  gins,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  cotton  "by  the 
pound."  They  also  bought  cotton  in  the  seed 
to  gin  themselves,  thus  unwittingly  instituting 
the  first  of  the  numerous  "deadfalls"  so  well 
known  to  the  Southern  planter  of  the  present 
day,  and  one  of  his  deadliest  banes. 

The  wire  teeth  used  at  first  not  proving  suf- 
ficiently *strong,  as  they  bent  out  of  place 
and  broke  incessantly,  Whitney  replaced  them 


with  a  series  of  circular  saws  or  disks,  with 
beak-like  teeth,  which  proved  stronger  and 
equally  effective,  and  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  Feeders,  condensers,  and  other  improve- 
ments are  of  later  origin  and  by  other  parties. 
After  obtaining  his  patent,  Whitney's  first 


step  was  to  introduce  his  gin  and  secure  ade- 
quate royalties  and  state-rights.  He  found  its 
introduction  an  easy  matter.  It  recommended 
itself,  and  all  were  willing  to  adopt  it.  But 
obtaining  compensation  for  its  use  was  much 
more  difficult,  for  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1801  that  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
purchased  a  patent  license  for  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  and  not  until  1802  did  North  Carolina 
impose,  for  his  benefit,  a  royalty  of  2s.  6d.  (about 
62^  cents)  on  each  saw  used  in  the  State.  This, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  faithfully  collected  and 
paid  over  to  Whitney.  The  legislature  of 
Tennessee  also  agreed  to  purchase  a  patent 
license  for  $50,000,  but  afterward  repented  of 
and  rescinded  the  act  authorizing  it;  and 
Georgia,  from  the  very  first,  fought  desperately 
every  attempt  of  Whitney  to  enforce  his  pat- 
ent, denying  even  his  claim  to  priority  of  in- 
vention. 

Still  he  struggled  bravely  on.  His  manufac- 
tory was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  and  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Miller,  died  soon  after.  In  the 
same  year  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  secur- 
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ing  an  extension  of  his  patent,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Southern  members.  So  we 
see  that  even  in  the  land  of  chivalry  justice 
has  been  sometimes  obscured  by  self-interest. 

Afterward  followed  expensive  and  vexatious 
law-suits  against  the  infringers  of  his  patent 
in  Georgia, which  dragged  their  tortuous  course 
through  years,  gradually  absorbing  the  entire 
amount  received  from  the  two  Carolinas,  and 
eventually  being  decided  against  him  in  almost 
every  instance — although  in  a  most  forcible  and 
eloquent  charge  to  the  jury  by  Judge  Johnson, 
at  Savannah,  during  the  trial  of  one  of  these 
cases,  that  able  jurist  says:  "We  can  not  ex- 
press the  weight  of  obligation  which  the  coun- 
try owes  to  this  invention.  ...  It  will  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  it  has  added  $100,000,000 
to  the  value  of  our  property." 

Horace  Greeley  severely  rasps  the  State  of 
Georgia  for  what  he  terms  the  perfidious  and 
contemptible  treatment  of  the  State's  greatest 
benefactor.  But  we  must  remember  that  nearly 
every  one  in  Georgia  regarded  Whitney  merely 
as  the  improver  and  introducer  of  the  cotton- 
gin,  and  not  its  original  inventor,  and  all  were 
indignant  that  an  alien  should  attempt,  as  they 
thought,  to  defraud  one  of  their  citizens  of  both 
honor  and  emolument. 

Watkins  was  continually  urged  to  bring 
counter-suits  against  Whitney,  but  as  he  was  a 
planter  of  large  means,  who  pursued  the  study 
and  application  of  mechanics  more  for  amuse- 
ment than  profit,  he  invariably  refused,  and 
allowed  things  to  take  their  own  course. 

When  the  last  Georgia  law-suit  had  been 
adversely  decided,  Whitney,  concluding  there 
was  nothing  to  be  realized  in  the  South  from 
his  great  invention,  and  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  flagrant  injustice,  turned  his  back  forever  on 
our  shores,  settled  in  Connecticut,  where  he 
married,  in  1807,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Pierre- 
pont  Edwards,  and  devoted  himself  in  future 
to  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  filling 
government  contracts,  in  which  he  was  pecun- 
iarily successful. 

He  died  at  New  Haven,  January  8,  1825, 
leaving  behind  a  good  name  and  a  large  for- 
tune. And  strangely  enough  this  was  acquired 
by  the  manufacture  of  instruments  of  warfare, 
destruction,  and  death,  and  not  by  an  invention 
conceived  in  the  interests  of,  and  so  well  cal- 
culated to  promote,  peace,  industry,  and  pros- 
perity. 

Hut  as  the  inventor  and  perfector  of  the 
cotton-gin,  and  not  as  the  army  contractor, 
will  Whitney  be  remembered  by  posterity. 


And  the  effects  of  his  invention,  beginning 
simultaneously  with  its  introduction,  have  ex- 
tended without  intermission  to  the  present  day, 
and  will  continue  to  exert  their  force  indefi- 
nitely through  future  generations. 

As  the  immediate  result,  cotton  bounded  into 
the  first  place  among  textile  materials,  displac- 
ing wool,  silk,  and  flax,  creating  an  enormous 
demand  for  labor  and  greatly  cheapening  the 
cost  of  wearing  apparel.  Good  clothing,  no 
longer  an  article  of  luxury,  was  brought  within 
reach  of  the  poorest,  remunerative  occupation 
afforded  the  hungry  mechanic,  and  trade  and 
commerce,  the  world  over,  given  fresh  impetus. 

From  1780  to  1800  the  imports  of  cotton  into 
Great  Britain  had  risen  from  6,700,000  pounds 
to  56,000,000  pounds.  In  1700,  only  1,200,000 
pounds  were  imported;  thus,  the  increase  for 
the  first  eighty  years  of  the  century  was  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and  for  the  next 
twenty,  over  one  thousand  per  cent. 

In  1792,  before  the  construction  of  the  gin, 
the  whole  American  cotton  crop  (sea  island) 
amounted  to  only  138,328  pounds.  In  1793, 
under  the  immediate  stimulus  of  the  gin,  it 
had  reached  487,600,  principally  uplands.  In 
1794,  it  amounted  to  1,601,000;  in  1795  to 
6,000,000,  and  in  1800,  to  18,000,000:  rising  in 
eight  years  from  a  valuation  of  $30,000  to 
$3,000,000. 

English  spinners  saw  light  at  last  dawning 
upon  them  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day. 
Arkwright  and  Watt  had  already  given  them 
the  machinery,  and  now  Whitney,  from  across 
the  sea,  had  furnished  the  material.  Up  went 
the  big  mills,  one  after  the  other,  studding 
Lancashire  and  York  and  Nottingham  with 
their  chimney-stacks,  and  awaking  the  echoes 
of  the  Derby  hills  with  the  music  of  their 
spindles.  Now,  at  last,  their  future  seemed 
assured.  Now,  at  last,  since  cotton  could  be 
successfully  cleaned,  cotton  could  also  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to 
insure  its  being  laid  down  at  their  doors  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  consume  it.  And  all  Eng- 
land rejoiced  accordingly,  and  all  England  had 
good  cause  to  rejoice. 

In  the  South  buoyancy  and  elasticity  at 
once  displaced  despondency  and  gloom.  The 
tide  of  western  emigration  was  for  the  mo- 
ment checked.  No  more  moping  now  upon 
the  plantations — no  more  lounging  in  the  trade 
centers.  Broomsedge  and  sassafras  disap- 
peared from  the  fields,  and  the  new  grounds 
smoked  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  cheery 
song  of  the  laborer  amidst  the  fallen  forest 
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trees  rose  on  the  frosty  air,  as  acre  after  acre 
of  virgin  soil  was  reclaimed  to  whiten  in  sea- 
son with  its  tribute  of  snowy  fleece. 

Othello's  occupation  was  "  found."  Hence- 
forth in  America  cotton  —  and  the  darkey  — 
reigned  supreme. 

By  1810  the  crop  had  reached  93,000,000 
pounds,  worth  $15,000,000;  a  five-fold  increase 
since  1800,  while  the  population  had  increased 
only  thirty  per  cent.  At  this  period  tobacco 
had  ceased  to  be  the  staple  crop  of  the  South, 
all  available  slave  labor  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  cotton ;  for,  as  the  exports  of  rice,  the 
only  other  important  crop  raised  in  the  South, 
had  risen  from  94,000  tierces  in  1800  to  119,- 
000  in  1810,  the  increase  of  cotton  during  that 
period  must  have  been  due  to  the  transfer  of 
labor  from  tobacco,  and  also  to  its  importa- 
tion. No  wonder  that  the  Guinea  trade  was 
brisk  and  remunerative  during  this  decade — 
that  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  whaled  no 
more,  but  poured  their  dusky  freights  upon 
the  beach  at  Hilton  Head,  while  Wilberforce, 
in  frantic  fury,  impotently  gnashed  his  teeth 
across  the  waters. 

During  the  next  decade  the  increase  in  the 
■cultivation  of  cotton  was  checked,  as  was  all 
business,  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain — the 
crop  in  1820  amounting  to  only  128,000,000 
pounds.  But  the  high  prices  following  the 
war  greatly  stimulated  its  production.  To- 
bacco, as  before  stated,  was  no  longer  culti- 
vated as  an  article  of  export.  Rice  was  still 
planted  on  the  low,  swampy  lands  along  the 
coast,  because  they  were  unsuited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  and  because  rice  was  and 
still  remains  in  itself  a  very  profitable  crop. 
But  cotton  absorbed  the  attention  of  every  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  things  else. 

By  this  time  New  England  mills  were  com- 
ing into  prominence.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  invention  of  the  improved  patent  processes 
for  spinning  and  weaving  in  England  it  was 
impossible  to  introduce  them  in  this  country, 
as  the  plans  of  the  machinery  could  not  be 
passed  through  the  British  custom-houses; 
but  this  difficulty  was  at  last  surmounted,  and 
American  goods  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  consumption  of  cotton  by  New 
England  mills  had  increased  from  500  bales  in 
1800,  to  90,000  in  1815,  and  their  output 
amounted  in  value  to  $24,000,000;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  importation  of  British 
goods  reached  annually  the  sum  of  $180,000,000, 
greatly  checking  the  progress  of  American 
manufacture.    But  the  tariff  acts  of  1824,  1828, 


and  1832,  imposing  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  imported  goods,  greatly 
encouraged  and  stimulated  the  manufacturer, 
and  proved,  indeed,  a  gold  mine  to  the  South- 
ern planter. 

With  the  mills  of  New  England  as  well  as 
those  of  Great  Britain  to  feed,  the  South-At- 
lantic States  fairly  "boomed"  again.  Immi- 
grants flocked  in  from  Virginia  to  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  leaving  their  worn- 
out  tobacco-farms  behind  them  as  a  heritage  to 
their  successors.  New  lands  were  purchased — 
and  stolen — from  the  Indians.  Negroes  were 
brought  by  thousands  from  Maryland  and 
Kentucky,  while  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey sold  out  their  few  remaining  slaves  at  a 
fine  profit,  and  at  once,  by  a  most  natural 
transition,  turned  abolitionist.  Every  hand 
that  could  be  spared  from  other  employments, 
white  or  black,  bond  or  free,  male  or  female, 
was  appropriated  to  this  one  culture.  And  so, 
by  the  year  1830,  the  cotton  crop,  thus  stimu- 
lated, had  reached  457,000,000  pounds,  or  1,038,- 
848  bales. 

From  1830  to  1840  the  pursuit  of  cotton- 
planting  amounted  almost  to  madness.  The 
settler,  coming  in  from  New  Jersey  or  the 
shores  of  Narragansett,  invested  at  once  in 
cotton  lands.  Merchants  and  professional  men 
labored  the  harder  with  the  prospect  and  in- 
ducement before  them  of  laying  by  a  sufiiciency 
to  purchase  a  plantation,  upon  which  to  retire, 
and  indulge  forever  after  in  laziness  and  com- 
petency. Even  the  dream  and  aspiration  of 
the  average  city  parson  was  a  wealthy  country 
widow,  with  a  thousand  or  so  acres  of  good  up- 
land, securing  whom  and  which  he  could  bid 
farewell  to  pews  and  platitudes,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  watching  the  tender 
crown  of  the  sprouting  plant  push  through  the 
moist  brown  bed,  and  leaf  and  form  and  square 
and  bloom  and  boll  expand  in  season,  till  the 
soft  folds  of  snowy  fiber  enveloped  in  the  fall 
the  sere  and  withered  stalk  as  with  a  garment. 
No  exaggerated  picture  this — so  great  was  the 
fascination  by  which  king  cotton  held  in  thrall 
his  subjects. 

And  not  only  was  the  producer  enriched,  but 
cotton  seemed  to  turn  to  gold  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  touched  it.  The  Northern  mills  that 
manufactured  and  the  Northern  bottoms  that 
transported  it  both  came  in  for  their  share  of 
the  profits,  greater  proportionately,  doubtless, 
after  the  employment  at  the  ports  of  the  hy- 
draulic compress,  than  that  realized  by  the 
planter. 
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Meanwhile  the  demand  increased.  The 
looms  of  Khode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
seemed  insatiate,  and  the  mills  of  Manchester 
and  all  Lancashire  called  aloud  across  the  deep 
for  more.  The  South  responded  from  Pamlico 
to  Point  Coupee,  and  while  in  1830  further  in- 
crease seemed  impossible,  in  1840  the  sum  total 
rolled  up  to  2,177,835  hales. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  increase  was  less 
marked.  Supply  had  overtaken  demand ;  prices 
had  fallen,  and  the  South,  depending  no  longer 
solely  upon  agriculture,  fell  into  the  march  of 
progress,  and  turned  its  attention  to  works  of 
internal  improvement.  Canals  and  railways 
were  projected  and  built,  factories,  foundries, 
and  machine-shops  erected,  and  the  centers  of 
trade  and  commerce,  throwing  off  their  yoke 
of  dependence  upon  the  North,  essayed  for  the 
first  time  to  become  centers  of  manufacture  as 
well. 

Moreover,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  rais- 
ing home  supplies,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  bacon. 
Sugar,  especially,  began  to  chain  the  attention 
of  the  planters  along  the  coast;  and  while 
more  material,  solid  progress  was  made  by  the 
South  during  this  decade  than  in  any  previous, 
the  cotton  crop  in  1850  had  only  risen  to 
2,355,257  bales  against  2,177,835  in  1840. 

But  Whitney's  invention  had  served  to  fully 
develop  the  South  long  before  it  was  used  at 
all  in  other  sections  of  the  globe — a  fact  that 
we  of  this  age  of  progress  can  scarcely  credit, 
when  ninety  days  will  almost  suffice  to  carry 
any  new  improvement  into  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  and  put  it  in  successful  operation. 

For  Egyptian  cotton  imported  into  England 
in  1832  amounted  to  only  40,217  bales;  and 
Kitchie  states,  in  his  report  on  Indian  affairs 
in  1830,  that  the  American  saw-gin,  in  a  trial 
made  by  the  East  India  Company  by  direction 
of  the  home  government,  proved  a  total  fail- 
ure. "  The  machinery  ground  up  the  seed  with 
the  cotton,"  says  he ;  and  thus  through  stupidity 
and  bungling  the  advance  of  India  was  checked 
while  the  South  bounded  forward  in  the  race 
for  wealth  and  supremacy. 

Even  in  its  remoter  effects  we  can  trace  the 
potency  of  the  cotton-gin  upon  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  the  American  Kepublic. 
The  decrease  in  the  demand  for  flax,  immedi- 
ately consequent  upon  its  invention,  robbed  Ire- 
land and  Germany,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
the  profits  of  a  most  important  branch  of  ag- 
riculture and  paved  the  way  for  the  immense 
exodus  of  their  population,  a  half  century  later, 
when  the  potato-rot  in  the  former  country  and 


the  disturbed  political  condition  of  the  latter 
drove  cargo  after  cargo  of  Teuton  and  Celtic 
emigrants  to  trans-atlantic  shores,  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  sturdy  citizenry,  and  to  develop,  with 
a  growth  almost  miraculous,  the  great  North- 
west. 

Nor  were  the  cotton  States  behind  in  growth, 
though  they  drew  their  pro  rata  from  their 
sister  States  of  the  North  and  not  from  foreign 
shores.  This  is  manifested  by  an  examination 
of  the  census. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  up  to  1860  is  less  than  thirty 
per  cent  for  every  decade,  after,  deducting  the 
immigration  from  Europe  and  the  inhabitants 
of  our  purchased  territories.  Before  1820  it 
exceeded  a  little  this  ratio,  but  from  1830  to 
1840  it  was  less,  and  from  1840  to  1850  not 
over  twenty -five  per  cent;  but  the  popula- 
tion of  the  eight  cotton  States,  from  Caro- 
lina to  Texas,  increased  in  the  first  decade 
of  this  century  fifty  per  cent;  in  the  second 
decade,  fifty-five  per  cent;  in  the  third,  fifty 
per  cent;  in  the  fourth,  fifty-one,  and  in  the 
fifth,  forty-one.  Thus,  in  all  this  period  of 
fifty  years,  the  real  increase  was  very  nearly 
double  that  of  the  natural;  or,  more  exactly, 
in  every  ten  years  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
existing  population  was  added  from  the  more 
northern  States — the  loss  of  population  in  the 
latter  being  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
tide  of  foreign  immigration  forced  into  their 
midst  by  the  indirect  action  of  the  very  power 
that  all  along  had  been  gradually  drawing 
away  from  them  their  own  citizens. 

Virginia  alone  excepted.  Before  the  days 
of  the  gin,  she  was  the  wealthiest,  most  pop- 
ulous, and  most  important  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal States — Georgia  the  smallest  and  most 
inconsiderable.  But  Virginia's  scepter  has 
gradually  passed  from  her,  and  Georgia,  now 
only  the  fourteenth  State  in  the  Union,  yet 
outranks  the  "Old  Dominion,"  and  is  known 
far  and  wide  by  her  well-earned  soubriquet, 
the  "Empire  State  of  the  South." 

And  all  this  solely  from  the  fact  that  Vir- 
ginia, while  yielding  up  her  heart's  blood — her 
vigorous  population — to  vivify  and  strengthen 
the  younger  commonwealths,  failed  to  replace 
it,  the  tide  of  foreign  immigration,  rolling  over 
North  and  West,  refusing  to  cross  the  Potomac. 
For  the  negro  was  there,  but  not  the  cotton. 
Simple,  is  it  not?  and  yet  the  true  solution 
of  Virginia's  loss  of  position. 

The  rest  of  the  mission  of  the  cotton-gin  all 
ihe  world  knows  well.    How,  despite  the  mut- 
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-terings  of  contending  factions  and  the  bitter 
animosities  engendered  during  the  "fifties" — 
despite  four  years  of  deadly  civil  feud,  and  a 
long,  long  decade  of  prostration  and  collapse, 
the  South  once  more  has  struggled  to  her  feet, 
and  is  to-day  prepared  to  complete  a  tale  of 
Seven  Million  Bales! 

Ninety-three  years  since  it  was  Jive  thousand. 

We  have  thus  seen  how  this  gin  of  Whitney 
has,  in  turn,  developed  every  section  of  our 
common  country,  not  only  the  broad  acres  of 
the  sunny  South,  but  the  looms  and  spindles 
of  New  England,  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  North,  and  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  West;  meanwhile,  practical  dis- 
ciple of  Malthus  that  it  is,  removing  a  surplus 
European  population,  shifting  it  to  a  point 
where  it  would  do  most  good,  and  in  its  place 
leaving  bread  and  occupation  for  the  rest. 

Truly  it  may  well  be  termed  an  inspiration ! 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  speculative  interest, 
as  far  as  regards  the  South  alone,  let  us  suppose 
the  gin  had  been  never  planned. 

When  we  look  around  upon  our  old  red 
hills,  galled  and  furrowed  and  washed,  made 
barren  by  the  incessant  culture  of  one  single 
crop  for  half  a  century,  in  the  shiftless,  system- 
less,  improvident  manner  forever  characteristic 
of  the  cotton  planter;  when  we  weigh  and 
ponder  the  still  unsolved  problem  of  emanci- 
pated labor,  and  all  that  has  been  and  will 
be  and  might  have  been,  which  of  us  is  not 
tempted  to  doubt,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
if  the  cotton-gin,  instead  of  a  blessing,  has  not, 
upon  this  section  at  least,  visited  a  most  wrath- 
ful and  inveterate  curse? 

Has  not  the  mission  of  the  whole  South,  and 
not  Virginia  only,  been  most  pre-eminently 


vicarious,  and  while  enriching  the  world,  has 
she  not  ruined  herself? 

What  might  have  been,  had  Watkins  or 
Whitney  never  existed,  we  can  but  surmise, 
and  that  most  wildly.  It  is  true  that  for  a 
time  the  wheels  of  progress  might  have  clog- 
ged, and  the  South  have  made  but  sluggish 
advance.  But  every  forward  step,  however 
slight,  would  have  been  permanent.  She  would 
have  developed  similarly  and  at  equal  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  No  absolute 
necessity  existing  for  negro  labor,  his  importa- 
tion would  have  ceased  long  ere  it  did,  and 
gradual  emancipation  resulted  as  a  thing  of 
course — a  simple  problem — the  easier,  because 
the  interests  involved  would  have  been  slight. 
How  incalculable  the  heart-burnings  and  bit- 
terness and  bloodshed,  with  all  the  piteousness 
of  a  nation  divided  against  itself,  that  would 
thus  have  been  averted,  at  once  and  forever! 
And  instead  of  barren  fields  and  gullied  farms, 
and  that  agricultural  sarcasm,  cotton,  the  Car- 
olinian or  the  Mississippian  of  to-day,  as  well 
as  the  dweller  by  the  Mohawk  or  the  Miami, 
might  feast  his  eyes  on  clover-crowned  hills 
and  sweeps  of  golden  grain. 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  farther.  The  fiat 
of  fate  has  gone  forth;  we  must  accept  her 
dictum,  believing  with  the  Grecian  sage, 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right."  Meanwhile,  through- 
out our  own  broad  land,  twelve  million 
busy  spindles,  three  hundred  thousand  looms, 
and  seventeen  million  acres  of  bursting  cotton 
bolls  attest  the  mighty  power  and  claim  the 
magic  service  of  the  once  mysterious  piece  of 
mechanism  conceived  and  constructed  ninety- 
three  years  ago  in  the  little  log-cabin  by  the 

Savannah.  ^    ,  AT  OJ 

Hugh  N.  Starnes. 


THE  INTERPRETERS. 

t 

Days  dawn  on  us  that  make  amends  for  many 
Sometimes, 

When  heaven  and  earth  seem  sweeter  even  than  any 
Man's  rhymes. 

Light  had  not  all  been  quenched  in  France,  or  quelled 

In  Greece, 
Had  Homer  sung  not,  or  had  Hugo  held 

His  peace. 

Had  Sappho's  self  not  left  her  word  thus  long 
For  token, 

The  sea  round  Lesbos  yet  in  waves  of  song 
Had  spoken. 

II. 

And  vet  these  days  of  subtler  air  and  finer 
Delight, 

When  lovelier  looks  the  darkness,  and  diviner 
The  light. 

The  gift  they  give  of  all  these  golden  hours, 
Whose  urn 

Pours  forth  reverberate  rays  or  shadowing  showers 
In  turn. 

Clouds,  beams,  and  winds  that  make  the  live  day's  track 

Seem  living — 
What  were  they  did  no  spirit  give  them  back 

Thanksgiving? 

III. 

Dead  air,  dead  fire,  dead  shapes  and  shadows,  telling 

Time  nought; 
Man  gives  them  sense  and  soul  by  song,  and  dwelling 

In  thought. 

In  human  thought  their  being  endures,  their  power 
Abides : 

Else  were  their  life  a  thing  that  each  light  hour 
Derides. 

The  years  live,  work,  sigh,  smile,  and  die,  with  all 

They  cherish ; 
The  soul  endures,  though  dreams  that  fed  it  fall 

And  perish. 

IV. 

In  human  thought  have  all  things  habitation; 
Our  days 

Laugh,  lower,  and  lighten  past,  and  find  no  station 
That  stays. 

But  thought  and  faith  are  mightier  things  than  time 
Can  wrong, 

Made  splendid  once  with  speech,  or  made  sublime 
By  song. 

Remembrance,  though  the  tide  of  change  that  rolls 
Wax  hoary, 

Gives  earth  and  heaven,  for  song's  sake  and  the  soul's, 
Their  glory. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN  AND  MISSIONARY  RIDGE.* 


A  FTER  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  the  Army 
]\_  of  Tennessee  occupied  Missionary  Ridge 
and  Lookout  Mountain,  near  Chattanooga. 
My  regiment  (Twenty-fourth  Mississippi)  still 
continued  with  "Walthall's  brigade.  I  here 
again  took  command  of  my  regiment,  being 
the  senior  colonel  of  the  brigade,  and  occupy- 
ing its  extreme  right. 

About  the  20th  of  November  we  were  placed 
on  picket  duty  on  the  north  side  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  below  the  great  rock,  between  its 
base  and  Lookout  Mountain  Creek,  which  runs 
from  a  westerly  in  an  easterly  direction.  Its 
right  rested  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of 
Craven's  yard,  and  the  line  of  brigade  extended 
so  as  to  repel  an  attack  of  the  enemy  in  cross- 
ing the  creek.  Our  videttes  and  pickets  were 
thrown  out  on  a  line  with  this  little  stream. 
A  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  encamped  on 
the  north  side  of  this  creek,  and  the  pickets  of 
both  armies  occupied  its  opposite  sides.  The 
enemy  had  threatened  an  attack  on  the  western 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  a  large  body  of  our 
forces  were  stationed  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain to  meet  this  threatened  attack.  On  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  roads  and  the  rough, 
rocky  declivities  of  the  mountains,  our  troops 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  were  separated 
several  hours'  march  from  the  post  occupied 
by  General  Walthall's  brigade. 

Late  at  night  on  the  23d  of  November  I 
heard  distinctly  the  tramp  of  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  on  the  march.  By  placing  the  ear 
to  the  ground  I  heard  the  sound  which  no  sol- 
dier of  experience  can  mistake. 

Just  at  dawn  I  saw  several  batteries  being 
moved  out  near  the  creek,  as  if  threatening  to 
attempt  a  crossing  in  our  front.  Lookout 
Mountain  Creek,  swollen  by  recent  rains,  was 
impassable.  After  daylight,  I  saw  the  rear 
portion  of  the  enemy's  column  moving  up  the 
creek  in  a  westwardly  direction.  I  sent  a 
message  to  General  "Walthall,  who  was  near  us 
at  the  "Cravens  House,"  with  the  information. 

The  enemy  moved  up  the  creek  and  crossed 
at  its  source,  and  moved  down  between  the 
creek  and  the  base  of  the  high  rock  upon  our 
left  flank.  Our  whole  brigade  only  numbered 
about  thirteen  hundred  men,  while  the  whole 
of  Hooker's  corps  was  rapidly  advancing  upon 
us.    General  "Walthall  was  upon  the  ground 


early,  and  changed  our  front,  the  right  resting 
on  the  line  of  entrenchments  which  ran  paral- 
lel with  the  creek,  and  our  left  on  the  base  of 
the  promontory  of  Lookout  Mountain.  "We 
had  a  very  strong  position  behind  the  fallen 
timber  and  rocks,  but  the  enemy,  in  advancing, 
were  quite  as  well  protected,  except  a  compar- 
atively open  space  of  about  eighty  yards  in  our 
immediate  front.  General  "Walthall  appre- 
ciated to  the  fullest  extent  the  situation,  feeling 
that  if  his  brigade  gave  way,  the  Federal  forces 
could  push  round  past  the  Cravens  House  and 
cut  the  large  body  of  Confederates  from  the 
rest  of  the  army  on  Missionary  Ridge.  I  felt 
and  knew  that,  if  necessary,  the  brigade  must 
be  sacrificed  to  save  the  army.  I  knew,  too, 
that  it  would  take  many  hours  to  bring  the 
Confederate  forces  from  the  top  of  Lookout 
Mountain  to  our  support,  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  quick  perception  and  gallantry  of  Gen- 
eral Walthall,  the  large  body  of  Confederates 
on  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain  would  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  main  forces,  and  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  would  never  have 
been  fought. 

"While  General  "Walthall  and  I  were  yet 
conversing,  and  as  he  was  about  to  leave,  our 
videttes  were  driven  in  and  the  fire  became 
hot.  General  "Walthall  left  the  brigade  in  my 
command,  and  left  to  hurry  the  troops  down 
from  the  mountain.  I  realized  that  every  thing 
depended  upon  the  holding  of  this  position 
until  the  descending  troops  could  reach  and 
support  us. 

I  ordered  my  men  behind  rocks,  trees,  and 
every  cover  that  nature  afforded,  and  instructed 
them  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  moved  out  in 
the  open  space  in  my  immediate  front.  In  the 
meantime  the  Federal  troops  advanced  cau- 
tiously and  carefully,  yet  following  our  videttes 
and  pickets  so  closely,  and  driving  them  in  so 
rapidly  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  the  order  to 
fire,  thereby  killing,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  of 
my  own  men.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  reached 
the  open  space,  a  deadly  and  destructive  fire 
was  opened  upon  him,  which  soon  drove  him 
back  under  shelter  of  the  rock  and  trees. 
Again  and  again  he  made  the  charge  upon  the 
immediate  front  of  my  regiment,  and  was 
every  time  repulsed.  The  battle  began  in  good 
earnest  about  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  and 


*  This  spirited  and  graphic  description  of  the  part  taken  in  these  combats  by  the  Twenty-fourth  Missis- 
sippi and  Walthall's  brigade,  is  taken  from  the  diary  of  Colonel  W.  F.  Dowd,  deceased,  one  of  the  most 
gallant  officers  in  the  Confederate  service. 
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continued  without  a  moment's  intermission,  at 
close  quarters,  until  between  12  and  1  o'clock. 
Failing  in  his  repeated  attacks  in  front,  he 
moved  a  considerable  force,  under  cover  of  the 
rocks  and  trees,  close  along  the  base  of  the 
rock,  and  before  I  discovered  this  movement 
opened  fire  on  my  flank  and  rear,  which  killed 
and  wounded  several  men.  A  powerful  bat- 
tery, called  Moccasin,  and  several  others  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek  were  pouring  shot  and 
shell  on  our  right  flank  and  rear.  The  slaugh- 
ter was  terrible  on  both  sides.  I  saw  the  color- 
bearer  shot  down  in  a  few  feet  of  me,  but  the 
colors  were  immediately  taken  up  and  held  by 
one  of  the  color-guard.  The  battle-flag,  rent  and 
torn,  was  carried  to  Missionary  Ridge  next  day. 

General  Walthall  had  ordered  me  early  in 
the  morning  "  to  hold  my  post  till  hell  froze 
over,"  and  thinking  at  this  juncture  that  the 
ice  was  about  five  feet  over  it,  and  that  the 
troops  from  the  mountain  had  had  time  to  de- 
scend, I  went  up  the  line  and  ordered  my  regi- 
ment to  retire  slowly  in  a  skirmish  line,  tak- 
ing every  advantage  of  the  rocks,  trees,  and 
other  shelter,  and  to  re-form  in  the  rear  of  the 
Cravens  House  at  the  point  where  the  roads 
from  the  house  and  mountain  top  intersected. 
I  do  not  know  the  force  that  the  Federals 
brought  against  us,  but  I  do  know  that^our 
little  brigade  held  them  in  check  until  between 
12  and  1  o'clock.  I  saw  that  the  enemy  suf- 
fered terribly  from  our  fire.  They  charged 
with  unflinching  firmness  during  the  morning. 
To  have  retreated  in  regular  order  would  have 
involved  the  destruction  of  my  men,  and  be  it 
said  to  their  honor  that  they  assembled  to  a 
man  at  the  designated  point. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Jackson's  division 
and,  perhaps,  other  brigades  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle  south  of  the  Cravens  House,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  high  rock  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Our  brigade  was  formed 
behind  this  line  as  a  reserve.  The  enemy  ad- 
vanced with  inconceivable  slowness  and  cau- 
tion, but  in  the  afternoon  he  began  a  severe 
attack  on  our  line  at  very  short  range.  Both 
lines  were  sheltered  by  the  overhanging  rocks. 
The  battle  raged  without  intermission  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  night,  probably  about  2  o'clock 
a.  m.  About  12  o'clock,  and  while  the  battle 
was  hottest,  an  unknown  staff  officer  came  up 
to  me  and  pointed  out  a  part  of  the  line  which, 
he  said,  was  about  to  give  way,  and  ordered 
me  to  move  my  regiment  in  support. 

I  called  on  my  gallant  officers  and  men, 
worn  out  by  several  days'  picket  duty  and  the 


terrible  struggle  of  the  morning,  and  they  fol- 
lowed me  promptly  to  the  threatened  point  in 
our  line,  where  we  remained  until  the  battle 
was  over. 

There  were  two  long  lines  of  fire  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  up  and  down  the  mountain, 
but  as  far  as  my  observation  extended  but  little 
damage  was  done  upon  either  side.  About  2 
o'clock  the  firing  ceased,  the  Federals  retiring 
to  the  Cravens  House,  or  near  there,  and  the 
Confederates  moving  off  to  join  the  main  body 
on  Missionary  Ridge. 

In  the  morning  I  had  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  men  and  officers  present  for  duty,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  ninety -nine  were 
killed  and  wounded.  A  few,  not  many,  were 
taken  prisoners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  November, 
1863,  our  brigade  rejoined  General  Cheatham's 
division  which,  with  General  Chalmers',  formed 
General  Hardee's  corps  and  formed  the  right 
of  the  army  on  the  crest  of  Missionary.  The 
breastworks  were  formed  of  logs,  stone,  earth, 
etc.,  and  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  the 
men,  when  lying  down,  from  the  enemy's  rifles. 

Early  in  the  day  we  saw  the  enemy  moving 
to  our  right  in  great  force  and  magnificent 
style,  and  forming,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  in 
columns  by  brigades.  He  put  forward  batteries 
of  artillery  and  swarms  of  sharp-shooters  with 
long-range  rifles,  and  kept  up  a  steady,  heavy 
fire  along  the  whole  front  of  Hardee's  corps. 

It  is  four  or  five  miles  from  the  foot  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  to  the  town  of  Chattanooga. 
The  plain  between  was  nearly  level,  and  most 
of  the  timber  had  been  cut  down.  Whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  the  main  attack  of  the  Federal 
forces  was  made  on  Hardee's  corps;  because, 
if  this  had  been  successful,  the  Federals  could 
have  seized  the  fords  on  Chickamauga  River 
and  the  railroads,  and  could  have  cut  off  and 
captured  the  whole  Confederate  army. 

Each  brigade  in  Hardee's  corps  had  a  battery 
of  twelve-pound  Napoleon  guns.  General  Har- 
dee, selecting  the  high  and  commanding  point 
on  the  ridge,  ordered  all  of  the  batteries  to  be 
concentrated  there.  Our  horses  were  so  weak 
for  the  want  of  forage  that  they  could  not  pull 
the  batteries  up  the  declivities  of  the  ridge. 
I  ordered  my  command  out,  and  we  pulled 
them  by  main  force  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
to  the  point  designated  by  General  Hardee,  and 
thus  the  batteries  of  Cleburne's  and  Cheatham's 
divisions,  forming  Hardee's  corps,  were  massed 
on  a  commanding  point  of  the  ridge. 
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Soon  the  enemy's  magnificent  line  charged 
at  a  double-quick  upon  Cleburne's  division  and 
the  right  of  Cheatham's.  Our  artillery  opened 
upon  the  dense  masses  a  well-directed  and 
destructive  fire.  I  could  see  great  gaps  and 
lanes  cut  through  their  ranks;  but  on  they 
moved,  and  be  it  said,  to  the  honor  of  the  Fed- 
erals, that  they  never  faltered  one  instant  under 
this  murderous  and  fearful  fire.  They  closed 
their  ranks  and  climbed  the.  steep  ridge  under 
a  terrific  fire  of  our  infantry,  and  many  reached 
the  breastworks,  coming  so  close  that  the  Con- 
federates clubbed  their  guns  and  fought  them 
hand  to  hand,  but  they  were  finally  repulsed 
and  driven  back  in  confusion.  A  number,  I 
think  seven,  of  their  stands  of  colors  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  loss  of  the  Federals  must  have 
been  very  great.  There  was  a  color -bearer 
of  the  Federal  column  who  advanced  his  flag 
close  to  our  breastworks,  and  after  the  repulse 
of  the  Federals  bore  his  colors  across  the 
plain  with  thousands  of  shots  aimed  at  him. 
I  do  not  know  his  name.  I  wish  I  did,  as 
his  bravery  and  intrepidity  won  my  highest 
admiration.  I  thought  then  that  the  battle 
was  won.  In  the  meanwhile  the  sun  came  out 
clear  and  cloudless.  I  saw  the  main  body  of 
the  Federal  army  moving  out  from  Chatta- 
nooga in  columns  by  divisions.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  there  must  have  been  about  sixty  thousand 
men.  None  of  the  officers  were  mounted. 
They  moved  in  perfect  order  at  double-quick 
time  on  our  left  or  left  center,  and  few  men 
now  living  have  ever  witnessed  such  a  pano- 
rama. Our  batteries  were  not  massed  as  in.  the 
morning,  but  each  fired  from  its  station  in  the 
brigade  or  division  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  made  little  or  no 
impression  on  the  advancing  enemy. 

Our  brigade  was  moved  at  double-quick 
from  our  right  to  the  left,  and  stationed  in  a 
deep  indenture  in  Missionary  Ridge,  where  a 
public  road  crossed  it.  We  were  here  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  sharp-shooters  with  long- 
range  rifles.  Almost  every  man's  head  that 
was  raised  above  the  breastwork  was  hit. 
General  Walthall  rode  up  to  where  I  was 
standing,  and  before  I  could  complete  a  sen- 
tence warning  him  of  his  danger,  he  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  heel,  playfully  remark- 
ing to  me,  "  Colonel,  they  have  hit  me,"  and 
showing  me  his  torn  boot.  It  must  have  been 
very  painful,  but  he  never  left  the  saddle  until 
after  he  had  passed  the  Chickamauga  River 
late  that  night,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital and  confined  for  several  weeks. 


Strangely  and  curiously  enough,  our  first 
line  of  battle  was  formed  behind  a  little,  insig- 
nificant breastwork  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  magnificent  columns  of  Federals 
swept  over  it  like  frost  work.  Under  a  gall- 
ing and  destructive  fire  the  Federal  army 
climbed  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain.  I 
thought  they  could  never  reach  the  summit, 
but  a  short  time  before  night  set  in  I  had  the 
bitter  mortification  of  seeing  our  line,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  left  of  our  brigade,  give  way  and  run  in 
confusion.  I  heard  the  triumphant  shout  of 
the  Federals  as  they  placed  their  colors  on  the 
ridge.  It  was  after  dark  when  the  enemy  ob- 
tained full  possession  of  that  portion  of  the 
ridge.  General  Walthall  ordered  our  brigade 
to  form  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  with  our 
breastworks — the  right  of  my  regiment  rest- 
ing near  the  works.  General  Walthall's  bri- 
gade was  now  the  extreme  left  of  Cheatham's 
division  and  of  Hardee's  corps.  The  enemy 
soon  formed  in  front  of  us,  and  a  hot  fire  was 
opened  on  both  sides  at  very  short  range.  It 
was  too  dark  to  discern  forms  at  any  distance, 
and  we  fired  mainly  at  the  blaze  of  their  guns. 
Many  of  the  brave  men  who  stood  by  me  at 
Lookout  Mountain  were  shot  down.  This  con- 
test continued  until  about  10  o'clock,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest 
and  most  stubbornly  contested  engagements  of 
the  whole  war. 

When  we  remember  that  this  little  brigade 
had  been  under  fire  for  nineteen  hours  on 
Lookout  Mountain  on  the  day  previous,  under 
fire  for  several  hours  during  the  morning,  ex- 
hausted prior  to  that  time  by  several  days' 
picket  duty  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain 
in  cold,  bitter  weather,  its  iron  resolution  and 
heroic  firmness  in  that  awful  hour  of  shame, 
humiliation  and  retreat,  must  forever  challenge 
the  admiration  of  men.  This  battle  raged 
without  a  moment's  intermission  until,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  about  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  when 
the  enemy  ceased  firing  and  retired  some  dis- 
tance, but  covering  our  front  with  a  strong 
line  of  pickets.  After  every  thing  became  still 
General  Walthall  gave  a  whispered  order 
along  the  line  to  move  by  the  left  flank.  This 
was  done  in  silence  and  perfect  order.  My 
regiment  being  the  right  of  the  brigade  was 
the  last  one  to  leave  the  battle-ground,  so  far 
as  I  know  and  believe,  the  whole  Confederate 
army  having  crossed  the  Chickamauga  River 
when  I  reached  it,  and  as  the  bridges  were 
burning  we  waded  the  stream. 


CHASTEL  AR. 


'Tis  bitter  to  love  her  thus,  he  said ; 

Tis  bitter  that  she  loves  me ; 
'Twere  better  to  go  where  death  hath  led, 
Where  war  is  cruel,  and  blood  is  shed — 

Far  better  than  thus  to  be. 

She  hath  a  lord  of  her  own — is  wed — 

Forsooth  a  man  of  low  degree, 
But  many  a  league  of  land  outspread, 
He  holds  by  a  fief  inherited, 

And  a  vassal  tenantry. 

Why  do  I  linger  about  her  gates? 

I  seldom  see  her,  alas ! 
And  who  but  a  laggard  mopes  and  waits, 
By  the  window  the  wan  moon  tesselates, 

To  see  her  shadow  pass? 

I  have  a  fief;  it  is  in  my  hand, 

A  blade  that  did  never  rust, 
And  east  and  west,  in  every  land 
I  held  my  own  with  this  trusted  brand, 

But  now  it  must  sheathe  in  dust. 

I'm  weak  as  a  girl — I  who  have  played 

At  hazard  in  many  a  strife — 
One  look  of  her  soft  brown  eyes  has  swayed 
My  heart  as  a  reed,  and  my  purpose  stayed, 

And  broken  the  web  of  my  life. 

The  gold  of  her  hair  has  tangled  me, 

Yet  I  have  never  loved  gold ; 
The  white  of  her  throat  and  the  ivory 
Of  her  bosom  chained  me  in  ecstacy, 

When  her  lips  the  secret  told. 

Those  lips !  and  they  were  scarlet  for  me, 
And  the  rose-flushed  cheek  and  brow; 

I've  been  as  a  lover  must  only  be, 

And  the  love  I  treasured  secretly, 
Alas!  I  can  not  avow. 

I  envy  the  lily  upon  her  breast, 

The  rose  in  her  shining  hair; 
I  chide  the  sun  who  lags  in  the  west, 
I  wait  in  the  garden  she  loves  the  best; 

She  promised  to  meet  me  there. 

She  cometh  not,  yet  the  stars  are  here; 

I  hear  the  rose-leaves  fall, 
But  not  the  footstep  I  love  to  hear, 
Nor  the  quick,  sweet  breath  when  love  is  near, 

Nor  the  sigh  that  is  more  than  all. 

I  held  her  close  in  my  arms  last  night — 

Oh!  the  pain  of  forbidden  bliss! 
She  checked  me  with  grief  that  was  half  delight; 
The  loves  that  were  wrong,  the  hearts  that  were 
right 

Clung  close  in  that  pleading  kiss. 


Ah,  me!  her  lord,  she  liketh  him  well, 

As  one  whom  habit  hath  made 
Part  of  the  plan  and  scheme  of  a  life, 
Only  a  child,  yet  wedded — a  wife — 

Dead  to  the  drama  she  played. 

We  met — ah,  then — what  a  mad  surprise ! 

We  loved,  we  questioned,  the  same 
Passion  we  saw  in  each  other's  eyes ; 
Love  whispered  love,  and  soft  replies 

To  either  in  secret  came. 

Why  does  she  tarry?    I  wait,  I  wait, 

As  the  hungry  wait  for  bread; 
Knowing  another  leagues  with  fate 
And  bitter  herbs,  on  an  empty  plate, 

Must  come  to  me  instead. 

Her  lord  is  brawny  and  strong  of  arm, 

But  comely  and  kind,  men  say ; 
The  brute  that  is  in  him  may  take  alarm 
When  he  knows  her  heart, with  its  depth  of  calm, 

Has  passed  forever  away. 

Why  tarries  she  yet?    'Tis  late,  'tis  late, 

And  the  night-bird  bodeth  ill ; 
Since  I  have  heard  by  the  oaken  stair 
Loud,  angry  words — a  cry  of  despair; 

Ah,  God !  now  all  is  still. 

Why  beats  my  heart  with  so  loud  a  stroke  ? 

Why  stiffen  my  nerves  like  steel? 
Ah,  she  her  promises  never  broke — 
Lo!  yonder  her  page — 'tis  he — her  cloak — 

Oh,  God.  the  dread  I  feel ! 

"Fly!  fly!  Sir  Knight,"  he  stammered  with  fear; 

"  Oh,  see  it — this  bloody  stain! 
My  lord  came  home  mad,  mad  with  rage — 
I  defended  her — I  am  only  a  page — 

And  my  lady  he  hath  slain  !  " 

I  knew  no  bars,  I  knew  no  bolts, 

I  knew  no  door  of  oak; 
I  traversed  the  stairs  and  the  sounding  floors ; 
The  chambers  were  closed — the  great  carved 
doors 

Fell  to  a  thunder-stroke. 

Oh,  rose  !  oh,  lily  !  Oh,  poor  white  dove; 

And  the  blood  stain  on  her  breast, 
And  the  parting  lips  still  quivering — 
Great  God !  I  heard  rude  laughter  ring — 

By  the  cross,  I  stand  confessed ! 

By  the  cross,  I  saw  his  brutal  bulk 

Stand  midway  in  the  door — 
'Twas  hard  to  slay  so  strong  a  man, 
But  I  had  slain  the  Saracen, 

And  her  blood  cried  from  the  floor. 


Little  may  vulgar  strength  avail 

'Gainst'arm  that's  nerved  with  steel; 
TTo  lies  at  the  feet  of  a  carven  knight — 
And  I — I  kissed  her  lips  "Good-night." 
Good-night!  all  peace,  all  rest  go  hence; 
Good-night  to  all  but  penitence. 
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OUR  LAST  HUNTING  GROUNDS. 


III.  Southern  Texas. 


THE  progress  of  civilization  has  sadly  re- 
duced the  Eobin  Hood  romance  of  the  good 
old  times  when  every  wood  was  a  hunting- 
ground;  but  the  Ruskinites  who  go  into 
mourning  at  the  completion  of  every  railroad 
might  dry  their  tears  in  Texas.  Culture  can 
progress  under  full  steam  for  a  good  many 
years  before  it  will  spoil  such  Arcadias  as  the 
chaparral  country  between  the  sources  of  the 
Colorado  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande — 
the  park-like  uplands,  where  the  children  of  a 
million  settlers  would  find  as  much  play  room 
as  a  car  load  of  kids  in  the  bluegrass  counties. 
Soldiers  who  have  revisited  the  battle-grounds 
of  the  wilderness  may  remember  how  strangely 
foot-trails  lose  themselves  in  the  jungle-like 
pine  thickets  screening  the  road  at  every  turn 
and  hiding  the  hunter's  dog  from  the  hunter; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  lines  of  the  "  Inter- 
national Railroad "  cross  the  wilderness  of 
Southern  Texas.  Half  a  mile  from  the  track 
one  may  find  sleepy  hollows  that  seem  never 
to  have  been  waked  by  the  scream  of  the  iron 
horse;  hill-pastures,  where  the  antelope  browses 
as  quietly  as  on  the  highlands  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  even  while  the  rocks  echo  the  thunder 
of  a  train  rushing  by  on  its  way  to  the  distant 
station.  And  in  the  hills  of  the  uplands  there 
are  rocks  that  have  never  heard  that  echo. 
Between  San  Saba  and  Fort  Davis,  an  area 
exceeding  that  of  all  Tennessee,  has  never 
grieved  the  souls  of  its  teamsters  by  a  railroad 
survey.  The  northern  part  of  this  reservation 
contains  one  of  the  few  remaining  buffalo 
pastures  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
A  few  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Concho  the  old 
military  road  to  New  Mexico  crosses  the  mes- 
quite  plain,  and  teamsters  who  travel  that  road 
in  winter  time  are  pretty  sure  to  sight  bufFalos. 
Not  in  herds;  the  bison  legions  of  the  North 
American  prairies  have  vanished  forever;  but 
troops  of  ten  or  twelve  are  still  occasionally 
seen  in  the  upland  valleys,  especially  after  a 
hard  frost.  In  spring,  these  survivors  of  bet- 
ter times  take  refuge  in  the  dreary  borderland 
of  the  staked  plains,  where  they  separate  pair- 
wise  for  greater  security,  and  retreat  further 
hillward  at  the  least  sign  of  danger. 

Still,  even  adversity   has  not  taught  the 
Bison  Americanus  to  fly  at  the  approach  of  a 
dog.    The  old  prairie  king  has  not  utterly 
abdicated  his  prestige,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
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four-footed  enemy  even  disdains  to  stand  at 
bay,  and  continues  to  graze  in  proud  com- 
posure, only  now  and  then  lifting  his  head 
with  a  warning  grunt;  at  the  sight  of  a  man 
he  retreats  leisurely,  but  at  once,  as  if  to  save 
himself  the  disgrace  of  a  headlong  flight.  He 
does  his  best  to  be  in  nobody's  way,  but  like 
his  concomitant,  the  red  Indian,  the  buffalo 
has  to  go;  no  game-law  will  ever  protect  an 
animal  of  his  size  from  the  rifle  of  the  reckless 
borderman. 

The  Antilocapra  Americana  has  a  better 
chance.  In  the  hills  of  a  clear-weather  coun- 
try that  enables  her  to  reconnoitre  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  haunts,  the  pronghorn  antelope 
has  no  enemy  to  fear.  Her  conscious  ability 
to  distance  all  pursuit  gives  her  plenty  of  lei- 
sure to  choose  her  line  of  retreat,  and  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  after  the  whistle  of  the  picket- 
posts  has  alarmed  the"  troop,  its  leaders  may  be 
seen  scanning  the  horizon  from  the  brink  of  a 
cliff  and  planning  their  route  with  a  view  to 
something  more  than  immediate  safety.  The 
pronghorn  is  not  apt  to  act  upon  a  false  alarm; 
but  just  steps  back  into  the  shade  of  the  thicker 
bushes  if  the  intention  of  an  approaching  bi- 
ped seems  anyways  doubtful.  The  supposed 
hunter  may  be  a  wood-cutter  or  an  inoffensive 
traveler.  In  the  open  plain,  however,  the 
American  chamois  must  risk  to  pay  the  penal- 
ties of  the  adventure.  The  first  Spanish  colo- 
nists introduced  a  breed  of  dogs  known  as  galgos. 
or  Aragon  hounds,  which  were  originally  used 
for  pastoral  purposes,  but  which,  in  the  atten- 
uating climate  of  the  prairies,  have  developed 
into  the  swiftest  quadrupeds  of  the  new  world. 
The  "  Corpus  Christi  grayhound,"  as  the  Texans 
call  that  breed  from  its  center  of  distribution, 
is  more  than  a  match  for  all  varieties  of  deer, 
even  the  swift  cotton-tail  as  well  as  for  the 
mule-ear  rabbit,  with  its  marvelous  talent  for 
doubling  and  dodging;  but  the  pronghorn 
sometimes  manages  to  distance  him  on  broken 
ground,  where  her  goat  feet  give  her  an  advan- 
tage in  the  cliffs  and  in  the  gully-rent  uplands. 
In  the  open  prairie  the  galgo  can  give  her  a 
start  of  two  hundred  yards  and  catch  her  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  provided  there  is  no 
cover  in  reach.  A  veteran  hound  fears  that 
chance  more  than  a  test  of  his  staying  powers, 
and,  instead  of  charging  in  a  bee-line,  will 
make  a  wide  detour  in  order  to  "  head  off"  his 
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game  from  the  next  thicket,  and' then  start  the 
chase  in  the  opposite  direction.  San  Antonio 
sportsmen  often  take  their  hounds  as  far  as  old 
Fort  Mason  on  the  Rio  Llano,  and  scout  the 
country  for  weeks,  hut  there  are  still  antelopes 
enough  in  the  neighboring  highlands  with 
bush-parks  which  no  herb-eater  would  like  to 
abandon.  The  woods  form  boscadas,  clumps 
of  mesquite  trees  with  a  fringe  of  wild  plums, 
palo  verde  shrubs,  and  opuntias,  which  here 
attain  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  in  fall 
almost  cover  the  ground  with  their  purple-red 
"figs,"  as  the  Mexicans  call  them.  The  grass 
of  the  open  glades  swarms  with  rabbits  and 
quail,  and  the  larger  thickets  harbor  a  true 
pheasant;  the  chaparral-cock,  or paisano  (Pha- 
sianus  alector),  a  semi-migratory  bird  with  the 
short  wings  and  long  spike-tail  of  his  species. 
Some  four  thousand  years  ago  the  adventurer 
of  the  Argo  hunted  pheasants  in  the  hill  forests 
of  Colchis,  the  eastern  birthland  of  the  species, 
and  if  the  Caspian  pheasants  have  the  habits 
of  their  Texas  relative,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  have  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last 
forty  centuries.  Frederick  the  Great's  advice, 
"  Toujours  en  vedette"  is  the  motto  of  the  chap- 
arral-cock. To  take  him  by  surprise  seems 
wholly  impossible,  for  he  is  up  with  the  dawn 
and  passes  the  night  in  the  thickest  tangle- 
woods,  and  to  approach  him  within  rifle-range 
is  a  greater  feat  than  the  capture  of  a  dozen 
foxes.  In  March  his  courtship  calls  resound 
in  every  thicket;  but  an  old  farmer  of  Lam- 
pasas County,  who  had  passed  a  long  life  in  the 
hills  of  "Western  Texas,  assured  me  that  he  had 
never  yet  heard  of  any  body  having  found  a 
pheasant  nest,  though  the  half-fledged  young 
ones  are  sometimes  caught  hy  dogs.  The  prai- 
rie-grouse (miscalled  pheasant  in  the  Atlantic 
States)  ranges  the  chaparral  in  large  coveys. 
Deer,  both  black-tail  and  cotton-tail,  are  still, 
seen  in  gangs,  and  higher  up  even  larger  game 
is  rather  too  abundant  for  the  purposes  of  civ- 
ilization. "West  of  Macdonald's  District  in  the 
Bexar  territory,  where  the  falls  of  the  upper 
Concho  cry  in  the  wilderness  like  the  voice  of 
the  prophet,  a  Mexican  cattle-farm  was  thrice 
restocked,  and  had  as  often  to  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  "vermin,"  mostly  panthers'and 
cinnamon  bears.  The  Ursus  occidentalis  has 
but  little  of  the  sleek  bonhommie  of  his  eastern 
cousin.  He  finds  neither  honey  nor  huckle- 
berries to  sweeten  his  humor,  but  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  country  owes  him  a  living, 
and  is  apt  to  enforr-e  his  claim  with  the  trucu- 
lence  of  his  grizzly  relative.    Free  or  captive, 


he  is  a  rather  atrabilious  customer,  and  not  dis- 
inclined to  vent  his  spleen  on  very  slight  prov- 
ocation. A  few  years  ago  a  party  of  excur- 
sionists encamped  on  Table  Rock  Creek,  in 
Coryell  County,  and  one  of  their  young  hun- 
ters, in  taking  a  stroll  through  the  upper  cliffs, 
espied  an  old  cinnamon,  who,  at  sight  of  him, 
mounted  a  bowlder  and  eyed  him  with  a  look 
of  stern  inquiry.  Not  wishing  to  frighten  the 
ladies,  the  young  fellow  stood  motionless,  hop- 
ing that  his  bearship  might  vouchsafe  to  con- 
tinue his  way,  but  just  then  one  of  the  girls  on 
the  creek  below  burst  out  laughing,  and  ursus 
at  once  advanced,  no  longer  doubting  an  inten- 
tional insult  to  his  dignity,  and  had  just  crossed 
the  rubicon  of  the  last  gully,  when  a  well-aimed 
rifle-ball  disorganized  his  bump  of  self-esteem 
and  induced  him  to  retreat  at  a  trot.  Dogs  he 
attacks  with  a  fury  that  makes  herders  rather 
loath  to  pursue  him  if  they  see  any  other  way 
of  scaring  him  out  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
slight  wound  makes  him  only  the  more  aggres- 
sive, as  many  a  western  hunter  has  learned  to 
his  cost.  Like  the  grizzly,  the  cinnamon  is  by 
predilection  a  flesh-eater  rather  than  a  vegeta- 
rian, though  that  can  not  be  the  only  cause  of 
his  aggressive  disposition,  since  his  country- 
man, the  puma,  a  still  more  exclusively  carniv- 
orous animal,  is  a  greater  coward  than  the  fru- 
givorous  black  bear.  He  prowls  about  the 
stock-farms  at  night,  but  in  day-time  gives 
horned  cattle  a  wide  berth,  though  he  may  try 
to  sneak  on  a  yearling  in  the  absence  of  its 
adult  relatives. 

At  the  sight  of  a  dog  the  Don  Puma  slinks 
off  like  the  spirit  of  bad  conscience,  and,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  no  provocation  will  in- 
'duce  him  to  try  conclusions  with  the  dog's 
master.  When  the  International  Railroad  was 
finished  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Frio,  some  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  San  Antonio,  one  of  the 
surveyors,  in  following  the  gorge  of  a  rocky 
creek,  came  across  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
panther's  track,  or  rather  a  beaten  trail  of  such 
tracks,  leading  up  to  the  rocks  of  a  lateral  ra- 
vine, which  he  hesitated  to  enter,  when  he  heard 
something  like  the  querulous  mewl  of  young 
kittens.  His  colored  attendant  refused  to  ad- 
vance another  step,  but  in  the  valley  below 
they  met  two  cattle-boys,  to  whom  they  told 
their  adventure,  and  who  at  once  agreed  to 
accompany  them,  with  the  in-for-fun  readiness 
of  the  native  Texan.  The  only  pistol  was  en- 
trusted to  one  .  of  the  boys,  who,  on  that  con- 
dition, volunteered  to  enter  the  den  alone,  and 
soon  after  emerged  with  three  good-sized  kit- 
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tens  in  his  arms.  "  They're  puma  pups,"  said 
he,  and  returned  the  pistol  with  an  indifference 
justified  hy  the  event.  They  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  main  creek  when  they  heard  a  wail- 
ing screech  in  the  bushes  above  and  every  now 
and  then  saw  the  bereaved  mother  slip  along 
through  the  briar  tangle,  or  peep  out,  as  if  try- 
ing to  get  a  farewell  look  at  her  "  pups."  At 
the  next  chance  of  that  sort  the  surveyor 
banged  off  his  pistol  in  the  direction  of  her 
head  and  saw  the  ball  strike  the  ground  a 
couple  of  yards  short,  but  the  shot  had  served 
its  purpose.  Mrs.  Puma  dodged  back  and 
never  showed  her  face  again,  nor  ventured  to 
remonstrate  by  another  squeal.  The  Felis 
concolor  has  been  bearded  in  his  own  den; 
nay,  two  years  ago  the  California  papers  pub- 
lished the  report  of  a  German  farmer  who  had 
been  out  cattle-hunting  with  his  Mexican  peon, 
and  happening  to  spy  the  crouching  form  of 
a  puma  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  offered  the 
"  Greaser  "  one  dollar  to  get  him  the  skin  of 
the  feline.  The  Mexican  had  no  sooner  real- 
ized the  liberality  of  the  proposition  when  he 
flung  down  his  hat,  coolly  advanced  upon  the 
tree  and  killed  the  puma  with  a  common 
butcher's  knife ! 

Ouguar,  that  is  dog-panther,  the  old  Indian 
name  of  the  Felis  concolor,  is  a  less  absurd  syn- 
onyme  than  our  "American  lion;"  American 
cheetah  would  be  more  appropriate:  Like  the 
East  Indian  hunting  leopard^  the  puma  has  a 
superlative  talent  for  sneaking  upon  his  quarry. 
His  gray  coat  may  help  him  a  little,  but  com- 
pared with  his  snake -like  advance  that  of  a 
trained  dog  looks  stupidly  clumsy.  He  seems 
to  possess  the  art  of  blending  with  the  outline 
of  the  ground,  bending  along  the  curve  of  a 
round  rock  and  almost  flattening  himself  in 
grass  until  he  is  absolutely  sure  of  his  prey. 

But  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  the 
trainer's  craft,  like  archery,  has  almost  become 
a  lost  art,  and  as  in  Baroda  a  first-class  cheetah 
can  be  bought  for  twenty  rupees  (about  eleven 
cents),  it  would  be  worth  while  to  import  a  few 
of  them  and  let  them  try  their  tricks  on  the 
lower  Guadeloupe  River,  or  in  San  Refugio 
County,  where  deer  are  still  as  numerous  as  in 
the  Daniel  Boone  times  of  the  Southern  Alle- 
ghanies.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  present  method,  for  the  cheetah  either 
catches  his  game  or  retreats  to  his  master,  but 
does  not  pursue  a  deer  and  hound  it  to  death, 
nor  try  his  teeth  on  a  leg  of  living  mutton, 
after  the  manner  of  man's  truest,  but  rather 
indiscreet  friend. 


Immigration  has  neglected  or  spared  the 
seaside  districts  at  the  expense — from  a  sports- 
man's stand-point  —  of  the  central  counties. 
Thus,  while  during  the  last  decade  Dallas  ad- 
vanced from  thirteen  to  thirty  thousand,  John- 
son from  five  to  seventeen  thousand,  and  Tar- 
rant from  six  to  twenty-four  thousand,  San 
Patricio  gained  only  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  Refugio,  Calhoun,  and  Liberty  counties 
did  not  increase  at  all,  or  not  to  any  extent 
appreciable  to  the  census  agent.  The  western 
border  counties  have  been  spared  in  the  same 
way.  Crosby  still  divides  its  game  produce 
among  eighty-two  inhabitants,  Knox  among 
seventy-seven,  and  Presidio  District,  with  its 
five  thousand  square  miles,  has  less  than  five 
hundred  permanent  settlers.  And  yet  these 
districts  are  by  no  means  all  staked  plains. 
On  the  upper  Pecos  River  there  are  as  pretty 
hill  countries  as  any  where  in  Western  Mis- 
souri— 

"  Gardens,  where  year  after  year 
Only  the  mountain-wind  wanders," 

and  the  equally  free  children  of  the  wilderness, 
elks,  panthers,  and  mountain  -  sheep.  Their 
safety  consists  in  the  distance  that  separates 
them  from  the  centers  of  civilization  rather 
than  in  the  barrenness  of  their  native  haunts. 
There  are  cotton  wood  groves  and  pecan  groves 
in  the  valleys,  and  "  Chickasaw  plums,"  buck- 
thorn, and  elder-bushes  enough  to  give  the 
flower  season  a  pleasant  welcome,  and  all  but 
the  rockiest  uplands  are  here  and  there  clothed 
with  the  pea-green  thickets  of  the  mesquite- 
tree,  or  that  safest  refuge  of  a  hunted  beast — 
a  cactus  thicket.  And  even  the  rockhills,  with 
their  red  sandstone  towers  and  fantastic  cliffs 
are  not  wholly  without  a  charm  of  their  own, 
nor  without  a  fair  list  of  attractions  for  sports- 
men. It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  fact  that  the  best 
hunting-grounds  of  the  present  earth  are  not 
the  most  fertile  of  the  primitive  regions,  but 
some  of  the  most  arid:  Asia  Minor,  Eastern 
and  Northern  Africa,  and  the  sparsely- wooded 
tablelands  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
especially  between  the  fortieth  and  twenty-fifth 
parallel,  where  the  barrenness  of  the  level  dis- 
tricts is  strangely  suggestive  of  the  after-effects 
of  a  former  civilization.  The  Toltecs,  in  their, 
wanderings  from  Behring's  Strait  to  Mexico, 
probably  settled  and  desolated  Southern  Texas, 
as  well  as  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Southern  California.  But  those  days 
are  long  past,  and  Nature  has  tried  to  use  the 
respite  for  repairs.  In  all  sheltered  nooks  ar- 
boreal vegetation  has  re-established  itself,  and 
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springs,  its  blest  concomitants,  have  reappeared. 
There  are,  indeed,  rare  chances  for  a  hunter's 
camp  in  the  "  Castle  Mountains  "  between  the 
Pecos  and  the  western  fork  of  the  Concho 
River.  Here  the  fauna  of  the  old  Texas  wilder- 
ness is  still  replenished  by  numerous  survivors: 
panthers,  pumas,  wolves,  and  the  larger  rumi- 
nants, all  but  buffalo,  though  that  loss  has  been 
compensated,  for  a  "West  Texan's  list  of  game 
animals  includes  wild  cows.  During  the  war 
and  afterward,  in  consequence  of  Indian  raids 
and  the  increasing  attraction  of  the  central 
counties,  many  western  stock-farms  were  aban- 
doned, and  thousands  of  half-wild  cows  have 
become  entirely  wild,  more  so,  indeed,  than 
any  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  the  wilderness. 
They  ranged  further  and  further  west,  avoid- 
ing the  haunts  of  men,  and  trying  to  avoid 
capture  as  any  beast  of  the  desert,  and  once 
outlawed  could  not  afford  to  content  themselves 
with  common  precautions;  their  bulk  compels 
them  to  give  riflemen  an  extremely  wide  berth. 
Pairwise  and  in  small  troops  "mustang-cows" 
can  be  seen  any  where  between  the  Brazos  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  east  of  the  Pecos  they  can 
be  seen  only  at  considerable  distances.  They 
stick  to  the  hill-tops.  Wherever  there  is  the 
least  bit  of  herbage  on  the  plateau  of  a  lookout- 
ridge  they  dislike  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
valleys,  and  even  on  their  heights  choose  their 
pastures  in  a  way  that  secures  them  the  retreat 
to  still  higher  uplands.  Now  and  then,  in  Sep- 
tember especially,  dry  weather  may  force  them 
to  slack  their  thirst  in  the  valleys,  but  rather 
than  expose  themselves  in  the  open  plain  they 
reach  a  spring  by  following  a  water -course 
system  in  all  its  tortuous  windings,  clambering 
down  ravines  and  following  waterless  hollows 
for  miles  till  they  at  last  reach  their  objective 
point  under  cover  of  darkness,  but  early  enough 
in  the  night  to  effect  their  retreat  before  morn- 
ing. Necessity  has  taught  their  organism  the 
thrift  of  the  camel's  stomach.  One  visit  to  a 
good  watering-place  does  them  for  three  or  four 
days.  Protracted  droughts  may  force  them  to 
continue  their  search  after  water  in  day-time, 
and  if  any  specimen  of  the  dreaded  race  should 
surprise  them  on  such  occasions  they  fly  with 
a  headlong  speed  that  reminds  one  of  a  horse- 
race rather  than  of  the  lumbering  gallop  of 
their  domestic  relatives. 

In  midwinter,  too,  game  of  all  sorts  is  some- 
times driven  from  the  sheltered  valleys.  Con- 
sidering the  latitude  of  Central  Texas,  it  is 
amazing  how  nearly  a  three  days'  "norther" 
can  reproduce  a  Central  Canada  degree  of  dis- 


comfort. Measured  by  mercury  standards  the 
temperature  of  "  prairie  blizzard  "  may  not  be 
strictly  Arctic,  but  somehow  the  air  feels  cold 
enough  to  make  outdoor  exercise  a  severe 
test  of  endurance  even  for  fur-clad  travelers. 
At  such  times  the  denizens  of  the  wilderness 
forget  half  their  caution.  Mustang-cows  ap- 
proach the  fenced  cattle-ranches ;  deer  venture 
far  down  the  wooded  river-bottoms;  coyotes 
prowl  about  the  night-fires  of  camping  team- 
sters. There  is  a  story  of  a  cattle-drover  who 
had  passed  several  hours  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  sleep  near  his  storm-raked  heap  of  ashes, 
and  at  last  snatched  his  blanket  and  crawled  in 
between  a  fallen  log  and  a  drift  of  dry  leaves 
in  the  hollow  of  a  little  brook.  Here  he 
managed  to  sleep  till  an  hour  or  two  after  mid- 
night, when  he  awoke  and,  rather  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  his  lair  comfortably  warm,  but  to 
his  still  greater  surprise  heard  or  felt  the  deep 
breathing  of  an  unknown  bed-fellow.  Reach- 
ing out  his  hand  he  felt  the  shaggy  coat  of  a 
large  dog,  or  some  similar  creature,  and  was 
just  going  to  grasp  his  knife,  but  on  feeling  the 
icy  draught  of  the  north  wind  he  reconsidered 
his  purpose  and  finally  concluded  to  tolerate 
his  snoring  partner.  They  soon  snored  a  duet; 
but  a  few  hours  after  the  owner  of  the  blanket 
was  waked  by  a  rustling  sound  at  his  side,  and 
looking  up  saw  a  gaunt  prairie-wolf  emerge 
from  the  leaf-den  and  trot  away  in  the  morning 
mist. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  wild  varieties 
of  the  genus  canis  become  tame  on  very  slight 
encouragement.  In  Northern  Mexico  a  species 
of  blackbird  ( Crotophagus  anus)  follows  bullock 
herds  to  their  hill-pastures  and  back  again  to 
their  watering-troughs  in  the  corral,  and  ap- 
plies himself  to  the  useful  work  of  disinfect- 
ing the  hide  of  his  bovine  friends.  Black- 
birds and  black  cattle  are  natural  allies,  and  it 
is  not  the  wild  dog's  fault  if  his  relations  to 
the  biped  prince  of  the  game^killers  can  not  be 
arranged  on  terms  of  similar  intimacy.  In  a 
country  like  Texas,  where  Nimrod  has  no  hes- 
itation in  shooting  a  cow  for  the  sake  of  her 
liver,  the  weaker  carnivora  naturally  hail  his 
appearance  with  a  delight  which  no  hostile 
demonstration  on  his  part  can  wholly  neutral- 
ize. When  the  slaughter-pen  of  a  Weather- 
ford  beef-packery  was  removed  to  the  upper 
Brazos  wolves  became  so  tame  before  the  pro- 
prietor had  perfected  his  arrangements  for  the 
removal  of  the  offal  that  nothing  but  gun- 
powder would  afterward  shake  their  confi- 
dence in  the  hospitality  of  man. 
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In  the  bush-hills  north  of  the  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Belknap  the  hardy  hunter,  at  the  time 
when  the  mesquites  are  fringed  with  ice  rosettes, 
can  often  secure  a  hag  that  would  have  satis- 
fied the  soul  of  Dan  Boone.  But  those  rosettes 
are  never  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
As  we  descend  the  Mesa  from  terrace  to  ter- 
race, and  further  and  further  southeast,  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tropics  and  of  the  sea  at 
last  prevails,  and  the  southernmost  border  of 
our  national  territory  is  almost  a  winterless 
land.  The  "  Mustang  Vega,"  a  strip  of  low 
land  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  foot  of  the  Pedralitos  Hills, 
about  two  hundred  miles  further  up,  is  an  ev- 
ergreen wilderness,  dotted  with  small  lakes — 
"  ojos,"  as  the  Mexicans  call  them — and  enjoy- 
ing an  annual  rainfall  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  to  six  on  the  Mesa,  and  less  than  two 
on  the  staked  plains.  Winter,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  brief  rainy 
season.  Spring  opens  early  in  February.  At 
a  time  when  our  Central  States  are  still  buried 
in  snow  the  Yega  flames  with  red  cactus-blos- 
soms and  saffron  lilies,  swarms  of  butterflies 
hover  about  blooming  elder-bushes  and  many 
sweet-scented  creepers  of  the  summer  zone,  for 
Brownsville,  Texas,  is  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles  further  south  than  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  many  products  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
become  more  than  semi-tropical.  Key  "West 
reaches  down  to  the  same  latitude,  but  South- 
ern Florida  is  a  swamp  and  divided  from  the 
tropics  proper  by  a  sea,  Texas  by  a  river  grand 
in  length  rather  than  in  breadth.  The  flora  of 
the  far  South,  with  its  concomitant  fauna,  has 
invaded  the  north  shore  of  the  stream  for  two 
hundred  miles  inland.  Paroquets  and  the 
crested  partridge  of  Northern  Mexico  are 
found  in  the  chaparral  of  Hidalgo  and  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Starr  County,  where 
the  rank  vegetation  of  the  lower  river-bottoms 
yields  to  the  spinescent  shrubs  of  the  dry-land 
plateau.  The  tawny  ocelot  [Felis  pardalis) 
has  been  frequently  shot  in  the  jungle-thickets 
of  the  Yega  as  far  north  as  Laredo,  and  seems 
to  find  the  climate  as  congenial  as  any  where 
further  south,  where,  indeed,  its  relatives  but 
rarely  attain  the  size  of  a  specimen  tamed,  and 
eventually  stuffed,  by  Sefior  Salgada,  of  Cam- 
eron County.  In  strength  the  tiger-cat,  as  the 
Texans  call  it,  is  hardly  a  match  for  any  of 
the  larger  quadrupeds,  but  its  snake-like  agility 
supplies  that  defect,  and  the  black-tail  deer 
quench  their  thirst  with  the  water  of  the  open 
lagoons  rather  than  follow  a  brook  into  a  dell 


where  overhanging  trees  suggest  the  presence 
of  a  lurking  "  gray  tiger."  Its  spring  is  shot- 
like sure.  Aware,  as  it  seems,  that  it  can  not 
maintain  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  with  a  big 
quadruped,  it  improves  the  first  moment  of 
surprise  with  swift  energy  and  disables  a  deer, 
a  full-grown  goat,  or  a  yearling,  almost  with 
the  dispatch  of  the  Mexican  pigeon-hawk  that 
has  a  knack  of  crippling  a  bird  in  mid-air  at 
the  first  dash,  and  apparently  without  remain- 
ing in  contact  with  it  for  more  than  a  fraction 
of  a  second.  The  Felis  pardalis  can  be  tamed, 
but  less  easily  domesticated;  confinement  ap- 
pears to  fret  its  soul  away,  but  it  learns  to  fol- 
low its  master  like  a  dog,  and  come  for  its 
meals  at  fixed  hours,  and  holds  its  siestas  in 
the  yard  like  a  household  cat,  but  with  the 
privilege  of  strictly  private  business  after  dark. 
Captain  Salgada's  pet,  a  sleek,  gray  tom-tiger, 
could  never  be  confined  without  making  the 
whole  household  share  his  restlessness  by  keep- 
ing up  an  incessant  yowl,  besides  eventually 
resenting  the  breach  of  contract  by  a  week's 
absence  without  leave.  During  such  vacation 
trips  he  would  now  and  then  join  his  master, 
if  he  met  him  out  in  the  woods,  and  accom- 
pany him  for  a  mile  or  two  in  any  direction 
except  toward  home.  He  would  even  join 
his  old  playmates,  the  dogs,  and  set  up  a 
plaintive  mewl  if  he  could  not  keep  up  with 
them,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  way  to  the 
old  hacienda.  But,  as  the  frequent  disappear- 
ance of  poultry  suggested  a  suspicion  that  his 
topographical  memory  was  apt  to  improve 
after  dark,  he  was  at  last  trapped  and  stuffed. 

In  blood-thirst,  however,  the  tiger-cat  is  far 
surpassed  by  a  smaller  representative  of  the 
carnivorous  tribe,  the  cornadron,  or  bush-weasel 
(Martes  torquatus),  a  creature  resembling  a 
pine-marten  in  size  and  a  ferret  in  its  restless 
intrusiveness.  On  the  sparsely-wooded  haci- 
endas of  Northern  Mexico  the  comadron  is 
dreaded  as  a  nocturnal  poultry-thief,  but  in  the 
thickets  of  the  Texas  chaparral  he  prowls 
about  night  and  day,  hunting  rats,  ferreting 
out  partridge  nests  or  massacreing  young  rab- 
bits, undeterred  by  their  kicks  and  screams. 
Dogs  are  powerless  against  the  little  pests  with 
their  phenomenal  memory  for  hiding  places, 
which  they  multiply  by  digging  around  in 
every  direction;  but  the  same  providence  that 
makes  man  a  self-destructive  animal  has  af- 
flicted the  males  of  the  comadron  with  a  pen- 
chant for  rivalry  duels  that  effectually  prevents 
the  over-increase  of  the  species.  About  the 
end  of  the  rain  season  the  little  demons  fight 
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with  a  fury  that  seems  to  blind  them  to  all 
collateral  risks  of  their  passion;  they  chase 
each  other  from  tree  to  tree,  keeping  up  a  run- 
ning fight,  and  at  last,  coming  to  close  quarters, 
tumble  off  the  branches  and  roll  about  on  the 
ground,  at  the  mercy  of  every  passer-by,  and 
even  attracting  attention  by  their  piercing 
squeaks.  Their  peltry,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Northern  mink,  is  in  great  request,  the 
market  price  of  a  perfect  skin  varying  from 
two  to  three  Mexican  dollars.  In  warm  sum- 
mer nights  a  whole  tribe  of  comadrons  some- 
times join  in  a  general  scrimmage — for  business 
privileges,  perhaps;  and  Mexican  hunters  often 
patrol  the  moonlit  woods  in  the  hope  of  taking 
a  hand  in  such  affairs. 

For  a  hunter  of  civilized  nerves,  the  pleasure 
of  camping  in  the  Rio  Grande  bottoms  is,  how- 
ever, qualified  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  insect 
plague ;  the  grievous  racket  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  varieties  of  tree-locusts.  The  rising  of 
the  stars  is  the  signal  for  a  pandemonium  con- 
cert of  rasping,  scraping,  chirping,  piping,  and 
creaking  cicadas,  repeating  their  monotones 
with  a  persistence  that  can  make  one  envy  the 
silence  of  the  hyperborean  winter  nights.  To 
Mexican  ears  that  charivari  is  music,  as  a 
kettledrum  to  the  ears  of  the  festive  Ethio- 
pians, and  that  the  classic  nations  shared  that 
predilection  seems  almost  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  stage  of  their  musical  culture. 
Anacreon  never  tires  of  singing  the  praises  of 
the  tettix,  a  sort  of  katydid — "  emitting  strains 
that  make  the  sweet  night  sweeter,"  the  same 
strains  that  induced  one  of  my  Tennessee 
friends  to  jump  up  at  midnight,  snatch  an  axe 
and  hew  down  his  best  shade-trees,  rather  than 
endure  the  outrageous  nuisance  any  longer.  In 
Southern  Texas,  though,  compensating  nature 
has  somewhat  mitigated  such  horrors  by  the 
music  of  two  genuine  vocalists,  the  matabejas, 
or  bee-thrush  ( Turdus  apiaster),  and  the  origa,  a 
species  of  whippoorwill,  with  a  strangely-melo- 
dious flute-like  voice.  The  night-voices  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  make  it,  indeed,  often  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
can  be  called  par  excellence  the  waking  time. 
The  mustang-cows  do  a  good  deal  of  their 
wandering  and  fighting  after  sunset;  bush- 
weasels  awaken  the  screams  of  the  sleeping 
pheasant,  and  packs  of  wild  dogs  often  organ- 
ize a  deer-hunt  in  moonlight  nights.  The 
perm  pelon,  or  tramp-dog,  as  the  Mexicans 
call  the  ownerless  curs  of  their  north  States, 
is  a  mongrel  descendant  of  some  imported 
varieties  of  the  genus  cams,  and  if  it  is  true 


that  renegade  animals  revert  to  the  original 
type  of  their  species,  the  ancestors  of  our  do- 
mestic dog  must  have  been  a  black-muzzl«d 
brute.  There  are  tramp-dogs  of  all  colors  and 
sizes,  but  in  the  second  generation  they  all  be- 
come black-muzzled  as  invariably  as  wild  cows 
get  long-horned  and  wild  horses  thick-headed. 
The  proto-dog  must  also  have  been  endowed 
with  a  liberal  share  of  Dr.  Tanner's  talent.  In 
regions  where  venison  is  as  rare  as  in  a  con- 
vent of  trappists,  the  prairie  cur  not  only  sub- 
sists, but  multiplies,  eking  out  an  existence  on 
weather-worn  beef  bones  and  certain  little 
rodents,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  confined  to  a 
diet  of  scanty  grass-seed. 

The  perro  pelon  has  so  many  of  the  physical 
qualities  of  a  good  hunting-dog  that  he  is  fre- 
quently reclaimed  and  used  as  a  retriever, 
though  he  is  apt  to  betray  his  origin  by  a  mur- 
derous attack  on  his  less  black-muzzled  com- 
panions. That  penchant  is  not  a  symptom  of 
promiscuous  ferocity,  but  rather  of  an  esprit 
de  corps  pique,  the  animosity  that  incenses 
the  rebel  against  the  stall-fed  loyalist.  In  the 
Bokhara  desert  caravan-camels  are  often  sav- 
agely attacked  by  their  wild  relatives,  and  a 
young  Czarovitch  in  the  hands  of  the  Nihilists 
would  be  safer  than  a  house-dog  in  the  clutches 
of  a  pack  of  perros.  On  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi, 
the  arid  tableland  between  the  plain  of  Durango 
and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  I  once  wit- 
nessed an  execution  by  dog-lynch-law,  adminis- 
tered in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been  excel- 
led by  a  committee  of  Neapolitan  Camoristas. 
The  victim  was  a  young  butcher-dog,  whose 
owner  had  absconded  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  a  forfeit,  which  his  creditors  felt  uncharita- 
bly inclined  to  collect  by  proxy.  Anathemas 
and  pistol-balls  whistled  about  the  head  of  the 
devoted  puppy  till  at  last  the  temptation  of 
an  egregious  opportunity  proved  irresistible. 
Down  in  a  gully,  at  the  roadside,  we  saw  the 
fragments  of  a  broken  mule-cart,  and  a  little 
further  down,  where  the  gully  became  a  steep 
ravine,  the  carcass  of  a  mule,  surrounded  by  a 
conventicle  of  tramp-dogs,  in  a  wider  circle  of 
vultures.  The  dogs  looked  up  and  presently 
began  to  bark.  At  the  very  brink  of  the  chasm 
stood  our  mastiff,  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  banquet  below.  He  growled,  but  looked 
withal  rather  diffident,  as  if  on  the  whole  he 
felt  no  special  motive  to  join  the  revelers  just 
then.  But  in  the  next  moment  that  motive 
was  supplied  by  a  kick  that  sent  him  head- 
over-heels  into  the  gehenna  below.  As  he 
picked  himself  up  he  found  himself  the  center 
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of  an  attentive  circle.  The  tramps,  in  their 
first  surprise,  had  jumped  back,  but  soon  rallied 
aad  faced  the  intruder  with  looks  that  bristled 
every  hair  on  his  body.  He  looked  at  least  a 
third  larger  than  before;  but  the  tramps  had 
sized 'him  up  by  that  time,  and  suddenly,  as  if 
on  a  given  signal,  the  whole  pack  leaped  upon 
him  with  a  simultaneous  rush,  and  proceeded 
to  reduce  his  actual  as  well  as  apparent  size  by 
literally  tearing  him  limb  from  limb.  A  pack 
of  wild  perros  several  times  dashed  into  the 
suburbs  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  in  pursuit  of  a 
servile  relative,  who  had  dared  to  invade  their 
domain  without  calculating  the  chances  of  the 
war.  But  with  an  equal  persistence  the  prai- 
rie-hound pursues  deer  and  antelopes,  and  the 
result  of  a  year's  training  generally  repays  its 
trouble,  provided  the  trainer  can  afford  to  let 
the  perro  monopolize  the  privileges  of  his  posi- 
tion. In  a  crowded  kennel  his  jealous  temper 
makes  him  a  rather  undesirable  pet. 

Southern  Texas  has  ceased  to  be  an  un- 
broken wilderness.    Many  of  the  despoblados, 


or  "  wastes,"  as  the  Spaniards  call  the  broad 
plains  where  the  Toltecs  have  left  mementos 
of  their  prehistoric  reign,  have  been  reclaimed; 
the  n*ew  railways  have  found  markets  for  farms 
that  were  once  as  remote  from  civilization  as 
the  banana  gardens  of  the  Senegal.  The  fields 
of  the  upper-river  valley,  too,  have  physical 
and  moral  chances  of  redemption,  unlike  the 
despoblados  of  the  old  world,  where  the  raven 
of  the  Nomas  every  where  croaks  his  dismal 
"Too  late."  But  Texas  comprises  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Northern  temperate  zone. 
Any  one  nearly  of  its  southern  border  counties 
is  large  enough  for  a  European  kingdom. 
The  "District  of  Bexar"  alone  is  considerably 
larger  than  Belgium  and  Holland  taken  to- 
gether, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  a  cent- 
ury of  progress  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande 
will  still  contain  uncultivated  areas  of  vast  ex- 
tent. In  the  far  West  thousands  of  square  miles 
will  never  be  fit  for  any  thing  but  sheep  pas- 
tures, and  a  full  half  of  the  boundless  uplands 
will  remain  a  bush  park  and  a  game  preserve. 

Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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TWO  years  ago  there  was  celebrated  at  Paris 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  ever  established. 

The  young  and  ardent  Abbe  Hauy  had 
heard,  at  one  of  the  then  fashionable  concerts 
spirituelles  in  Paris,  a  superbly-gifted  blind 
girl  singing  divinely.  He  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  learned  how,  by  the  aid  of  a  friend, 
the  ingenious  Kempelin,  the  maker  of  the 
automaton  chess-player,  she  wrote  her  music 
and  studied  her  art. 

Mademoiselle  Paradis  became  his  inspira- 
tion, and  out  of  the  froth  and  foam  of  that 
strange,  wild  decade  preceding  the  French 
revolution  appeared  the  germ  of  what  was  to 
become  a  strong  and  robust  growth. 

The  Abbe  Hauy  was  an  enthusiast,  a  senti- 
mentalist, perhaps  something  of.  a  charlatan, 
but  at  any  rate  he  planted  a  fruitful  seed  and 
fostered  its  growth  to  the  best  of  his  powers; 
and  history  places  him  first  as  the  founder  of  a 
novel  school  of  instruction. 

The  prejudiced  abbe  never  would  acknowl- 
edge his  debt  to  his  inspired  muse.  He  says  it 
was  the  sight  of  a  band  of  mendicant  blind 


musicians  who,  with  wooden  spectacles  on  nose, 
made  grotesque  pretense  of  sight  as  they 
played  for  coppers  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
that  gave  him  his  first  suggestions.  He  says, 
too,  that  a  blind  beggar,  his  first  pupil,  gave 
him  his  first  idea  of  embossed  printing  by  de- 
ciphering, by  his  sense  of  touch,  some  letters 
on  the  back  of  a  heavily-printed  card.  But 
his  movable  type  were  so  similar  to  those  made 
by  Kempelin  for  Mademoiselle  Paradis,  and 
many  of  his  methods  were  so  like  those  she  had 
first  used,  that  the  resemblances  seem  more 
than  coincidences. 

And  yet  there  had  not  been  wanting  many 
instances  of  rare  success  in  scholarship  and  art 
that  might  well  cause  any  thoughtful  lover  of 
his  kind  to  advocate  plans  by  which  the  way 
might  be  made  smooth  for  blind  students,  since 
some  had  groped  their  way  to  knowledge  un- 
aided by  special  schools  for  their  benefit. 

Ludovico  Scapinelli,  born  in  1585,  was  blind 
from  infancy,  yet  such  was  his  ability  as  a 
scholar  and  a  teacher  that  the  Duke  of  Modena 
intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son. 
Scapinelli  subsequently  became  chief  professor 
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of  eloquence  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and 
was  accounted  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars 
of  that  age. 

Nicolas  Saundersen,  blind  from  infancy,  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Nicaise  de  Werde,  blind  from  infancy,  be- 
came professor  of  common  and  civil  law  in 
the  University  of  Cologne,  and  subsequently, 
by  a  special  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  was 
ordained  a  priest. 

Sir  John  Fielding,  blind  from  infancy,  half- 
brother  of  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist,  was 
trained  for  the  law,  and  was  appointed,  upon 
the  failure  of  his  brother's  health,  to  succeed 
him  as  magistrate  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court. 
He  afterward  was  created  chief  magistrate  of 
the  kingdom,  and  Was  made  a  knight. 

John  Metcalf,  born  in  1706,  blind  from  the 
age  of  six,  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  eminent  of  road  builders  and  contractors 
in  England,  bridging  morasses  which  had  be- 
fore been  deemed  impassable. 

Gambasius,  who  flourished  in  the  last  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  blind  sculp- 
tor; while  in  music,  hundreds  of  names  of 
eminent  blind  persons  could  be  given.  Among 
the  mural  tablets  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
from  the  tombs  at  Alabastron,  is  one,  copied 
by  Sir  J.  G.  "Wilkinson,  representing  a  blind 
harper,  with  seven  other  blind  men,  singing 
and  beating  time  with  their  hands. 

In  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Hauy,  interest 
in  the  care  of  the  blind  has  become  widespread; 
but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  this  has  resulted 
in  the  multiplication  of  asylums  for  the  blind. 

In  our  own  country  there  has  been  no  less 
interest  manifested  since  the  establishment  of 
the  first  schools  for  the  blind,  which  were  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  in  Boston,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1833.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  efforts  of  American  philanthropists 
were  founded  on  a  different  basis,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  entirely  different  directions  from 
those  pursued  in  Europe. 

Where  education  is  considered  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  ruling  classes  philanthropy  will 
occupy  itself,  for  the  most  part,  in  benefactions 
to  alleviate  pauperism.  But  in  a  country 
where  the  success  of  national  institutions  is 
supposed  to  rest  upon  the  general  intelligence 
of  its  citizens,  it  follows  that  larger  efforts  will 
be  made  to  create  intelligent  citizens  than  to 
maintain  paupers. 

For  this  reason  there  are  but  two  or  three 


asylums  for  the  blind  in  this  country;  while 
there  are  over  thirty  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  various  States. 

The  asylums  for  the  blind  in  Europe  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  maintained  by  private  charity, 
as  also  are  the  few  that  exist  in  this  country, 
and  the  adult  blind  are  largely  recipient  of  their 
bounty.  But  the  institutions  for  the  blind  here 
are  maintained,  like  the  schools  for  deaf-mutes 
and  imbeciles,  by  general  taxation,  and — only 
children  within  the  school  ages  being  admitted 
— belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  public 
school  system  of  each  State.  Where  the  State 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  the  education  of 
its  children,  it  logically  follows  that  an  educa- 
tion is  the  birthright  of  every  child;  and  what, 
under  other  governments  more  paternal  in  their 
character,  takes  the  shape  of  crumbs  thrown  in 
charity  to  the  pauper,  is  justly  regarded  here 
as  an  inalienable  right,  which  needs  only  its 
proper  assertion  to  be  promptly  acknowledged 
and  obtained. 

Such  is  the  foundation  upon  which  these 
schools  in  our  country  rest;  and  the  results  ob- 
tained fully  justify  this  theory  of  their  estab- 
lishment. A  large  percentage  of  the  educated 
blind,  deaf-mutes,  and  imbeciles  become  in- 
dependent producers,  maintaining  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  exercising  in  the  fullest 
degree  the  privileges  of  true  citizenship  placed 
within  their  reach  by  a  fair  recognition  of  their 
rights. 

It  is  true  that  blind  beggars  may  be  found  in 
every  large  city,  among  whom,  without  doubt, 
may  be  found  some  who  have  received  an  edu- 
cation. But  in  comparison  with  the  numbers 
of  such  that  abound  throughout  Europe,  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  American  system  is 
overwhelming. 

Barely  ten  years  ago  an  educated  blind  man, 
blind  from  infancy,  a  native  of  Tennessee  and 
educated  in  its  school  for  the  blind,  after  enjoy- 
ing a  much-needed  vacation  in  Europe  after 
many  years  service  as.  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind,  in  Boston,  was  just  about  taking  passage 
for  his  return  home  from  London  when  he 
heard  of  an  approaching  "blind  men's  tea" 
that  wae  to  be  given  to  the  blind  beggars  of 
London  by  some  charitably  disposed  persons 
there.  He  determined  to  postpone  his  return, 
that  he  might  be  present  where  so  many  of  his 
class  were  to  be  gathered  together.  Fifteen 
hundred  blind  men,  many  of  them  led  by  dogs, 
presented  themselves  to  eat  without  shame  the 
bread  of  charity.    Never  in  all  his  life,  he  as- 
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sured  his  friends,  did  the  misery  of  ignorant 
blindness  so  force  itself  upon  his  mind.  He 
defirmined,  then  and  there,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  task  of  alleviating  that  condition  as  it 
then  existed  in  London.  He  gave  up  all 
thought  of  returning  to  his  native  land,  and, 
with  well-directed  zeal,  set  himself  to  the  work 
of  establishing  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Lon- 
don, modeled  upon  the  American  plan.  He 
won  many  eminent  men,  notably  the  Duke  of 
"Westminster,  and  subsequently  the  Queen  her- 
self, to  his  cause,  and  founded  the  Koyal  Nor- 
mal College  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
which  has  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
revolutionizing  the  methods  of  caring  for  the 
blind  in  Europe.  The  admirable  article  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
under  the  head,  "  Blind,"  is  from  his  pen,  and 
is  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  whole*  sub- 
ject. The  late  Sir  Henry  Fawcett,  himself  a 
blind  man,  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  recent  administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  his  warm  friend,  and  had  him  appointed 
at  the  head  of  a  royal  commission  for  the.  com- 
ing year  to  inspect  and  report  to  the  govern- 
ment the  condition  of  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Campbell's  career 
is  a  notable  one,  and  certainly  shows  that  the 
loss  of  sight  does  not  in  itself  prove  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  path  of  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 

Virginia  was  the  first  of  the  Southern  States 
to  establish  a  school  for  the  blind,  in  1839; 
Kentucky  followed  the  example  in  1842;  and 
the  opening  of  a  school  for  the  blind  last  year 
in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  made  the  list  of  the 
Southern  States  complete  that  have  established 
schools  for  the  blind.  There  is  but  one  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  New  England  States;  New 
Jersey  has  no  such  school,  while  New  York 
maintains  two,  one  in  New  York  City  and  one 
in  Batavia. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  about  the  same 
in  all  these  schools.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  instruction  in  music,  not  because  blind  chil- 
dren are  peculiarly  gifted  in  this  respect,  but 
because  they  can  more  readily  compete  with 
the  seeing  music  teacher. 

The  girls  all  receive  instruction  in  sewing 
and  knitting,  and  many  learn  to  cut  out  their 
own  garments  and  make  them  upon  the  sewing- 
machine. 

The  boys  are  also  taught  some  simple  hand- 
icraft, such  as  cane -seating  chairs,  making 
brooms,  and  making  mattresses,  while  some  of 


the  schools  succeed  in  teaching  some  of  their 
pupils  to  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  piano- 
tuning. 

A  good  common -school  education  is  the 
foundation  of  all  other  instruction,  and  this  is 
secured  as  a  thing  of  the  first  necessity  for  all. 
From  the  very  outset  the  teacher's  efforts  must 
be  directed  toward  educating  and  developing 
the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  methods  of  the 
Kindergarten  have  proved  the  best  aids  in  this 
work. 

The  processes  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
child  are  slow,  requiring  never-failing  patience 
on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  but  the 
results  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

Doubtless  every  reader  of  the  Bivouac 
knows  of  some  blind  man  or  woman  who  man- 
ifests, in  a  marked  degree,  the  advantages  of  a 
cultured  mind.  The  difference  between  the 
educated  and  uneducated  blind  person  is  world- 
wide; the  horizon  of  the  world  of  the  latter 
is  the  circle  described  by  his  outstretched  arm ; 
he  thinks  as  well  as  feels  blindly ;  his  knowl- 
edge is  an  ill-assorted  fagot  of  quotations;  he 
is  often  as  helpless  as  an  infant,  and  must  be 
dressed  and  fed,  while  his  entire  muscular  sys- 
tem is  relaxed  and  weak. 

Contrary  to  the  general  notion,  nature  makes 
no  compensation  for  a  lost  sense.  Well-directed 
efforts  may  and  indeed  do  cultivate  the  natural 
powers  of  the  other  senses  where  one  is  lacking, 
but  the  experience  of  every  blind  school  is 
that  these  efforts  are  rarely  maintained  outside 
of  an  institution  specially  founded  for  their 
practice. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  training  of 
blind  children  can  not  begin  too  soon.  They 
should  be  taught  with  far  greater  pains  than 
their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  the  care  of 
their  persons  and  of  their  clothes.  Habits  of 
cleanliness,  of  order,  of  independence,  and  of 
helpfulness  should  be  systematically  inculcated, 
and  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  they  should  be 
sent  to  school. 

They  should  be  early  taught  to  go  by  them- 
selves all  over  the  house  and  neighborhood 
without  a  guide ;  to  participate  helpfully  in  all 
the  labors  of  the  household;  to  use  all  the  or- 
dinary tools,  the  axe,  hammer,  saw,  plane, 
chisel,  and  knife;  the  difference  between  the 
various  plants  and  seeds  and  fruits  of  the  farm 
and  orchard;  the  mystery  of  budding  and 
grafting;  the  care  of  poultry  and  of  stock  of 
all  kinds ;  the  different  kind  of  trees  and  the 
lumber  made  from  them;  and,  in  short,  the 
deficiency  of  sight  should  never  be  allowed  to 
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relieve  them  from  any  responsibilities,  or  de- 
prive them  of  the  inestimable  privileges  of 
industry  or  of  helpfulness.  Nor  should  they 
be  carefully  shielded  against  the  kindly  in- 
fluences and  somewhat  rough  but  wholesome 
teaching  of  knocks,  falls,  scratches,  and  re- 
buffs. The  constant  petting,  and  over-indul- 
gence, the  overweening  care,  and  sentimental 
pity  that  blind  children  too  often  get,  aid 
them  not  at  all  in  a  race  where,  with  the  best 
advantages,  they  are  heavily  handicapped.  Far 
better  for  bright  and  active  blind  children  is  a 
large  amount  of  judicious  neglect  than  an  over- 
fussiness  of  interference  against  possible  ills. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  them  than  the 
expression  in  their  hearing  of  pity  for  their 
condition,  unless  it  be  ill-advised  admiration 
for  any  of  their  doings.  Self  -  consciousness 
and  conceit  too  often  obscure  the  mental  vis- 
ion of  the  physically  blind,  but  for  this  kind 
of  blindness  the  training  is  largely  responsible. 

The  number  of  occupations  open  to  the  blind 
is  certainly  limited,  but  statistics  carefully  pre- 
pared show  these  limitations  are  not  to  be 
drawn  by  seeing  persons.  The  latest  and  also 
the  ablest  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus, 
published  two  years  ago  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  of  New  York,  was  written  by  a  blind 
man.  The  best  fancy  race-boat  builder  in  the 
East  is  totally  blind,  and  he  selects  personally 
all  the  lumber  used  in  his  business. 

If  these  were  isolated  facts  they  would  be 
of  small  importance,  but  their  wide  difference 
shows  how  much,  may  lie  between;  and  hun- 


dreds of  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show 
that  the  lack  of  sight  does  not  form  so  insur- 
mountable an  obstacle  or  shut  so  many  gates 
to  success  against  the  blind  as  it  would  seem  to 
those  who  are  bewildered  at  the  very  thought 
of  being  deprived  of  their  eyes. 

The  patient,  impassive  face  of  the  blind 
awakens  a  certain  sentimental  pity  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  callous,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  highly  cultured  and  able  blind  person 
the  noblest  in  the  land  may  only  feel  that  they 
have  met  their  peer,  in  whom  the  absence  of 
sight  was  no  more  than  a  personal  peculiarity 
scarcely  to  be  noticed. 

"While  such  possibilities  are  open  to  the 
blind,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  only 
about  one  fourth  of  those  within  the  school 
ages,  of  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  schools  provided  for  them. 
This  is  partly  because  the  parents  are  ignorant, 
but  more  frequently  from  the  injudicious  and 
mistaken  tenderness  and  the  cruel  kindness 
that  will  not  permit  an  afflicted  child  to  re- 
ceive an  education,  if,  in  getting  it,  the  child 
must  be  separated  for  a  time  from  its  home. 

The  responsibility  for  this  condition  of 
things  rests  upon  every  reader  of  the  Bivouac 
just  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  one  helps  to  form 
public  opinion.  In  the  perfect  commonwealth 
every  child  will  be  educated,  because  public 
sentiment  will  not  permit  any  child  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance;  in  the  meantime  it  is  each 
one's  duty  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  such  an  epoch. 

B.  B.  Huntoon. 
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When  midnight  on  our  Western  Ind 

Turns  on  the  hinges  of  a  star, 
The  freshness  of  the  morning  wind 

Blows  freely,  like  a  door  ajar, 
Over  the  sleeper  in  his  sleep 

Who  dreams,  among  the  poppy  leaves, 
Of  Cassim  Baba  in  the  keep 

Hearing  hoop  o'  the  forty  thieves; 
And  wakes  to  see  the  morning  light, 

As  gray  as  water,  come  and  fill 
His  wine-cup,  while  the  thievish  night 

Still  hides  in  hollows  of  the  hill. 
But,  oh !  its  footstep  ripple  hems 

The  sand,  where  it  has  stolen  away 
The  gold  of  Ophir  and  the  gems 

That  made  the  crowns  of  yesterday. 

Will  Wallace  Harney. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  United  States  Military  School  at  West 
Point  was  the  cradle  of  the  leaders  of 
armies  in  our  great  civil  war.  Its  pupils  being 
equals  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  of  war, 
success  necessarily  attended  that  side  which 
could  wield  the  greatest  strength  and  resources; 
a  condition  of  things  oftentimes  beyond  the 
power  even  of  genius  to  counterbalance.  The 
best  school  is  experience.  The  operations  of 
war  lead  the  intelligent  soldier  in  the  field 
to  reflect  upon  the  changes  of  human  affairs, 
and  to  trace  the  probable  causes  and  effects. 
The  history  of  the  actions  of  great  men  inter- 
est him  more  than  ever,  and  as  their  deeds  pass 
in  review  before  him,  many  things  once  obscure 
become  plain  to  his  mind.  He  sees  clearly 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  only  relative;  and 
that  he  who  with  small  means  accomplishes 
great  things  excites  wonder  and  admiration ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accomplishment 
of  great  things  with  great  means  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  exciting  no 
emotion  of  surprise. 

It  is  clear  to  our  common-sense  reflections 
that  the  disparity  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  South  could  only  be  counterbalanced  by 
wisdom  and  foresight  in  the  leader  of  Southern 
affairs  in  caring  for  all  material  resources  and 
directing  all  physical  powers  to  such  places 


where  greatest  results  would  ensue;  and,  after 
it  became  unmistakable  that  energies  had  been 
expended  in  vain  and  failure  was  inevitable,  it 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  know  when  to  ter- 
minate the  war  by  compromising  on  such  terms 
and  guaranties  as  might  be  thought  the  most 
compatible  with  the  future  interests  and  secur- 
ity of  the  people.  A  wise  government  would 
have  clearly  foreseen  the  ruin  resulting  from 
the  intersection  of  its  territory  by  invading 
armies,  and  accordingly  bent  all  its  power  un- 
reservedly to  prevent  or  counteract  such  mis- 
fortune. Hence,  it  must  be  seen  how  important 
is  great  ability  in  the  head  of  a  government  to 
originate  and  effect  combined  operations,  ena- 
abling  it  to  know  where  and  how  to  hold  the 
vulnerable  points  by  accumulation  of  forces; 
to  disregard  all  minor  objects  and  to  divert  the 
enemy  from  his  own  purposes  by  taking  the 
initiative  and  striking  him  continually  where 
most  exposed  or  inviting  attack ;  in  a  few  words, 
to  see  that  inactive  defensive  warfare  is  fatal. 
A  war  once  begun,  the  natural  policy  of  either 
belligerent  is  to  seize  the  means  of  the  other 
and  appropriate  them  to  its  own  uses  and  for 
its  own  advantage.  "The  essence  of  war  is 
violence;  moderation  in  war  is  imbecility." 
"With  such  foresight,  justified  besides  by  cus- 
tom and  the  law  of  nations,  why  did  not  the 
Confederate  government  retain  all  Northern 


*The  reminiscences  of  the  war  and  the  comments  upon  the  civil  and  military  policy  of  the  Confederacy, 
which  are  given  below,  were  written  by  General  St.  John  R.  Liddell,  of  Louisiana,  in  1866.  General  Liddell 
was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  but  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  old  service  many  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  at  that  date  was  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  planter  in  Cata- 
houla Parish,  Louisiana.  Many  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  his  tragic  fate  in  1871 ;  when  he  was 
shot  to  death  by  parties  resident  in  the  same  parish,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  vendetta  which  had  its  origin  in 
an  ante  bellum  quarrel.  It  was  one  of  those  fierce  feuds  which  time  had  no  power  to  abate,  and  would  yield 
to  no  pacific  influence.  Surviving  the  excitement  of  a  conflict  in  which  minor  passions  might  well  be  ab- 
sorbed and  lost,  nor  forgotten  even  during  the  bitter  years  of  reconstruction,  mutual  resentments  at  length 
culminated  in  desperate  and  bloody  issue. 

General  Liddell  was  admitted  to  the  councils,  and  possessed,  in  very  full  measure,  the  confidence  of  Gen- 
eral Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  General  Bragg  ;  and  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his  narrative  is  that 
in  which  be  recites  the  substance  of  a  conference  had  with  Mr.  Davis,  at  General  Johnston's  request.  No 
officer  of  his  rank  in  the  Confederate  army,  perhaps,  saw  more  constant  and  important  service,  or  witnessed 
or  became  personally  familiar  with  events  of  more  real  historic  value. 

After  the  death  of  McCullough,  who  fell  in  one  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the  Trans-Mississippi.  General  Lid- 
dell was  placed  in  command  of  his  brigade.  He  was  identified  with  the  army  of  Tennessee  during  nearly 
all  of  its  arduous  work  and  heroic  history.  He  saw  Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chiekamaiiga,  and  Missionary 
Ridge.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Red  River  department  in  Louisiana  for  some  months.  He  also  com- 
manded the  forces  at  Blakely.  He  was  ever  distinguished  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  defense  of  Spanish  Fort,  near  Mobile,  and  the  battle  he  fought  there  at  almost  the  last  mo- 
ment of  hostilities. 

Though  not  a  practiced  writer,  General  Liddell  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  presenting  his  subject  with 
great  clearness  and  directness,  and  in  imparting  to  it  an  interest  unusual  even  to  matter  of  such  importance. 
While  his  style  lacks  the  ease  which  is  acquired  only  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  pen,  it  is  never  obscure  and 
always  vigorous.  It  has  the  force  and  incisive  effect  which  usually  characterize  the  utterances  of  men  of 
acute  and  strong  intelligence  and  positive  natures  upon  topics  which  they  thoroughly  understand.  Written 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  struggle,  while  every  recollection  and  impression  was  yet  distinct  and 
vivid,  the  narrative  breathes  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  actual  conflict,  yet  is  marked  by  a  careful  and  dis- 
criminating presentation  of  facts,  and  an  avoidance  of  the  usual  exaggerations,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  author.  He  seems  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  all  desire  to  unduly  exalt 
or  eulogize  his  own  people  or  their  leaders,  although  strenuously  insisting  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  indulging  in  hero  worship,  his  strictures  in  some  instances  are,  perhaps,  too  harsh.  The 
reader  must  also  remember  that  when  these  papers  were  prepared  the  future  of  the  South  was  shrouded  with 
a  gloom  almost  impenetrable  to  hope. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  author's  friends,  some  passages  and  certain  reflections,  not  necessary  to  the  his- 
toric recital,  have  been  omitted.— Editor. 
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shipping  in  Southern  ports,  after  the  war  had 
commenced?  Why,  by  halfway  measures,  or 
halting  with  the  lingering  view  of  vain  concil- 
iation, or  perhaps  in  the  overwrought  spirit  of 
high-toned  military  honor,  allow  all  these  ves- 
sels to  leave  the  ports  at  pleasure,  that  they 
might  be,  a's  they  were,  turned  into  immediate 
uses  against  the  South?  The  enemy  derided 
the  very  spirit  that  led  to  the  mistake.  Mr. 
Davis  did  not  know  the  enemy  he  was  dealing 
with,  although  he  had  spent  his  political  life 
among  them,  and  their  very  want  of  faith  in 
national  affairs  which  brought  about  this  state 
of  things  should  have  opened  his  eyes  and 
hardened  his  purposes.  But  he  was  no  revolu- 
tionist by  nature.  He  could  not  separate  law 
and  order,  legislation  and  compromise,  from 
the  violence  of  the  times  and  accommodate 
himself  to  the  last  unreservedly — certainly  to 
his  credit  as  a  good  man  be  it  known — but  he 
still  clung  to  the  vain  hope  that  the  whole 
thing  could  be  settled  without  coming  to  blows, 
and  peaceable  separation  of  the  States  effected. 

We  but  call  to  mind  the  history  of  nations 
and  apply  the  policy  and  strategy  of  their 
great  leaders,  when  we  come  to  study  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  failure  of  the  South  in 
the  American  civil  war.  Thiers  says :  "  When 
war  is  a  purely  mechanical  routine,  consist- 
ing only  in  driving  and  slaughtering  the  en- 
emy whom  you  have  before  you,  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  history:  but  when  you  meet  with 
one  of  those  conflicts  in  which  you  see  a  mass 
of  men  moved  by  a  single  vast  conception, 
which  develops  itself  amidst  the  din  of  battle 
with  as  much  precision  as  that  of  a  Newton  or 
a  Descartes  in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  then 
the  sight  is  worthy  of  the  philosopher  as  well 
as  the  statesman  and  the  soldier." 

This  11  vast  conception"  was  what  the  Con- 
federacy most  needed;  and,  amid  so  much  abil- 
ity in  other  respects,  the  great  man  with  vast 
conception  was  not  to  be  found ;  that  is,  one 
whose  comprehensive  views  could  embrace 
the  whole  subject  in  its  fullest  and  broadest 
extent,  and  could  create  deliberately  those 
great  combinations  so  necessary  to  insure  final 
success  by  indicating  objective  points  to  com- 
manders. The  leader  of  men  in  modern  times 
has  all  history  whence  to  acquire  lessons  of 
wisdom,  and  he  may  well  reflect  that  the  vari- 
ous changes  of  government  and  of  military 
affairs  among  so  many  nations  in  the  past 
must,  of  course,  embrace  within  its  bounds 
almost  every  species  of  human  action,  and  he 
has  but  to  draw  therefrom  common  sense  and 


deductions  to  make  the  application  to  th6 
affairs  of  his  own  time. 

Eleven  States  of  the  South,  with  a  total 
population  of  eight  millions  of  whites,  widely 
scattered,  were  opposed  by  upward  of  twenty- 
six  millions  of  Northern  people,  to  whose  pros- 
perity the  former  had  largely  contributed 
by  their  cotton  productions  and  liberal  'pol- 
icy in  the  affairs  of  government;  the  South- 
ern States  had  within  their  limits,  besides 
the  whites,  a  slave  population  of  nearly  four 
millions  of  negroes.  These  latter  people 
had  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  causes 
and  motives  of  the  war,  and,  of  course, 
were  ready  when  the  proper  time  had  come 
to  promote  practically  an  object  which  had 
for  its  end,  among  other  things,  their  own 
freedom.  Up  to  this  moment  they  remained 
quiet  as  in  the  most  peaceful  times;  but  as  the 
country  became  gradually  occupied  by  the 
Federal  armies,  bringing  the  slaves  in  closer 
intercourse  with  their  proclaimed  liberators, 
large  numbers  of  the  able-bodied  men  among 
them  joined  the  already  overgrown  armies  of 
the  Union,  adding  greatly  thereby  to  their 
strength  and  efficiency.  Before  this  accession 
the  Federal  strength  had  been  swelled  by 
adventurers  from  abroad,  chiefly  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  Canadians,  and  other  peoples, 
not  to  mention  Indians  and  Mexicans.  The 
United  States  official  reports  show  the  total 
number  of  enlistments  to  be  2,688,523,  of 
which  about  2,500,000  men  were  white,  the 
balance  negroes,  to  whom  the  credit  of  saving 
the  Union  is  given  by  the  negrophilist  writers 
and  politicians  of  the  North. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  a  statement 
appeared  in  the  papers,  said  to  be  derived  from 
official  sources,  showing  the  Union  strength  in 
the  field  to  be  1,070,000  men,  effective,  under 
pay  at  that  time.  The  Confederacy  was  called 
in  derision  "a  shell,"  with  a  thin  population, 
spread  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
having  disaffected  slaves  in  its  midst.  Truly,  by 
comparison  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was 
but  a  shell. 

The  Southern  people  did  not  stop  to  cal- 
culate the  full  cost  or  the  chances  of  war,  nor 
consider  the  great  odds  against  them,  odds 
unexpectedly  doubled  by  accession  of  adven- 
turers from  outside  peoples;  nor  did  they,  for 
a  moment,  entertain  a  thought  of  possible  mis- 
take in  the  ability  of  their  political  leaders 
for  war  or  for  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  Know- 
ing that  cupidity  was  at  the  bottom  of  rad- 
ical morality,  they  determined  to  destroy  all. 
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cotton  liable  to  fall  into  their  hands,  and  by 
legislative  enactment  decreed  that  it  should  be 
burned  wherever  and  whenever  exposed  to 
such  seizure.  This  ill-advised  determination 
was  afterward  regretted,  and  eventually  bit- 
terly denounced  by  its  own  originators,  thus 
proving  that  the  masses  are  ever  fickle  and  in- 
considerate ;  ready,  besides,  to  cast  the  odium 
of  their  own  follies  upon  others  open  to  plausi- 
ble attack,  as  if,  like  the  ancient  heathen,  the 
sacrifice  of  wretched  victims  would  appease 
the  anger  of  the  gods  and  avert  impending  evil. 

Two  years  of  bloody  warfare,  causing  great 
privation  to  the  Southern  people,  convinced 
them  of  errors  of  judgment  in  personal  matters 
rather  than  of  lack  of  determination  and  en- 
ergy to  persevere  without  flinching  in  their 
determination,  come  what  will,  for  independent 
government.  It  was  too  late  now  to  retrace 
their  steps  and  remedy  their  own  acts,  after 
having  them  fixed  by  legal  enactments.  The 
pressure  in  war  had  become  too  great  to  effect 
at  once  salutary  changes  of  any  sort,  and 
evils  must  be  endured  for  better  opportunity. 
No  solution  of  affairs  presented  itself  to  their 
longing  hopes  from  any  quarter,  and  all  eyes 
looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety  for  some 
man  of  vast  conception  to  spring  forth  and 
lead  the  way  to  Southern  independence  and 
safety;  one  who,  if  unable  to  secure  this  bless- 
ing, could,  to  say  the  least,  negotiate  for  return 
to  the  old  Union  with  honor  and  with  per- 
sonal rights  respected;  the  issues,  slavery  and 
States-rights,  given  up  and  yielded  so  far  that 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  former  would  be 
provided  for  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  its  wide- 
spread interests.  Confidence  in  Mr.  Davis' 
management  of  affairs  had  become  impaired, 
and  every  one  looked  for  some  expression  from 
General  R.  E.  Lee  to  direct  public  opinion  and 
lead  the  way  to  success.  But  he  never  spoke 
or  gave  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  views. 
It  was  believed  that  Mr.  Davis  would  at  least 
acquiesce  in  General  Lee's  opinion,  if  ever 
made  known ;  and  to  this  day,  if  indeed  in  all 
the  future,  his  reticence  is  to  be  regretted! 
Many  will  censure  him  for  not  speaking  out 
boldly.  Occupying  the  position  he  did,  mod- 
esty should  not  have  restrained  him  from 
speaking,  if  by  his  wisdom  the  way  could 
have  been  pointed  out. 

The  offer  of  restoration  on  the  part  of  the 
North  began  now  to  be  caught  at  and  consid- 
ered. The  sincerity  of  such  an  offer  was  at 
first  disbelieved,  then  doubted,  then  credited, 
and  finally  confided  in  by  the  weak,  just  as 


events  transpiring  in  the  field  of  contest  swayed 
their  opinions  either  way,  until  eventually,  all 
hope  seeming  to  be  exhausted,  many  deserted 
their  own  cause  and  passed  over  with  unblush- 
ing professions  of  constant  loyalty  to  the 
Union  side,  fully  confiding  at  last  in  the  faith 
of  those  people  whom  they  had  distrusted  and 
denounced  in  the  beginning. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  write  only  my  impres- 
sions had  at  the  time,  with  the  facts  coming 
under  my  own  observations  during  this  war, 
regardless  of  any  expose  of  the  motives  and 
acts  of  those  contemporary  or  connected  with 
me,  or  of  the  common  enemy  during  the  pe- 
riod of  my  service.  1  know  well  that  no  two 
persons  see  the  same  thing,  or  subject  in  the 
same  light,  or  draw  alike  conclusions;  never- 
theless the  truth  of  history  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  collated  writings  of  all  who 
impart  to  the  world  the  testimony  of  their  own 
observations.  I  pretend  to  no  more  than  a 
simple  narration  of  facts  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  recollection. 

Chapter  II. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  prompt  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  South  to  meet  future 
events,  I  corresponded  with  Colonel  Braxton 
Bragg,  of  Louisiana,  and  by  appointment  met 
him  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  January,  1860.  He 
was  at  that  time  State  commissioner  of  swamp 
lands.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  twenty-six  years, 
when  we  were  at  the  same  school  and  in  the 
same  class.  I  expressed  to  him  my  fears  that 
the  threatening  political  troubles  would  cause 
collision  between  the  North  and  South,  and 
suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  prompt  prep- 
aration for  defense  on  the  part  of  our  State. 
He  readily  admitted  this  to  be.the  probable  re- 
sult of  the  existing  state  of  sectional  animos- 
ities, but  believed  the  danger  to  be  yet  distant, 
and,  on  his  part,  only  wished  my  co-operation 
and  assistance,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  in  or- 
ganizing and  fostering  the  State  military  school 
at  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  River,  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  preparing  young  soldiers  for  this 
very  emergency.  I  apprehended  that  no  time 
would  be  afforded  for  much  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  school  before  war  would  occur,  and 
something  more  was  needed  at  that  time. 

I  did  not  see  Bragg  again  until  February, 
1861,  and,  meanwhile,  some  of  my  premature 
fears  had  been  verified.  The  Southern  States 
were  seceding  from  the  Union,  and  great  ex- 
citement prevailed.    War  was  talked  of  as  the 
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consequence,  and  the  names  of  active  leaders 
were  mentioned  on  both  sides,  among  them  that 
of  W.  T.  Sherman,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  State  military  school  at  Alexandria,  placed 
there  through  the  influence  of  Bragg  himself. 
Notwithstanding  Bragg's  partiality  I  had  no 
confidence  in  him.  I  was  also  satisfied  that  he 
was  against  the  South  at  heart.  Bragg  said  that 
he  had  not  heard  him  spoken  of  unfavorably  by 
any  other  person:  to  which  I  answered  that  he 
himself  would  find  him  out  before  being  done 
with  him. 

We  changed  the  subject  to  the  probable  strat- 
egy of  both  sides  in  case  of  civil  war,  and  I 
alluded  to  the  policy  of  the  North  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  River  and  divide  our 
territory  and  cripple  our  resources.  He  scouted 
the  idea  as  impracticable;  and  when  I  spoke 
of  the  facilities  of  railroad  transportation  for 
military  purposes  of  invasion,  he  rejected  its 
practicability,  also  saying  that  such  communi- 
cations were  too  open  to  severance.  His  opin- 
ions seemed  fixed,  but  were  by  no  means  con- 
clusive or  convincing  with  me.  He  lived  to 
learn  better  by  sad  experience,  the  hardest  of 
teachers.  At  that  time,  in  my  ignorance  of 
such  things,  I  trusted  sincerely  that  he  was 
right;  but  I  could  not  be  made  to  see  it.  We 
disagreed  so  continuously  that  I  feared  that  he 
was  inclined  to  perverseness,  which  always  will 
bias  good  judgment.  Some  of  my  views  were 
reasonable,  surely.  At  all  events,  I  felt  annoyed 
somewhat  that  he  would  not  even  entertain 
them  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  done  good 
from  his  important  standing  in  the  country  and 
well-established  military  reputation.  Apart 
from  the  pride  of  Southern  character,  every 
interest  I  had  was  at  stake;  all  of  which  must 
sink  or  float  with  the  cause.  Hence  my  solic- 
itude regarding  our  affairs  could  require  no 
more  stimulus. 

Some  short  time  after  this  conversation  it 
became  known  that  Major  Sherman  had  given 
up  the  Alexandria  school  and  gone  North,  upon 
which,  the  next  time  meeting  with  Bragg,  I 
referred  to  the  facts,  and  wished  to  know  how 
his  opinion  stood  now.  He  said,  with  a  shrug, 
that  Sherman  was  just  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
Yankees,  unreliable.  Nothing  more  was  said; 
nor  can  I  call  to  mind  an  occasion  in  which 
Sherman's  name  was  ever  again  mentioned  be- 
tween us. 

I  think  in  February,  1861,  Bragg  was  ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  serv- 
ice organized  by  the  State  ;  and  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Confederate  Government  at 


Montgomery  he  was  transferred  with  his  com- 
mand to  that  service.  He  desired  me  to  take  a 
commission  under  him,  which  I  declined  until 
an  actual  necessity  for  my  services  should  arise, 
in  which  case  I  would  answer  his  call  promptly. 
He  was  ordered  to  Pensacola,  and  promoted  in 
the  fall  following. 

Leading  a  private  life,  I  had  never  held  office 
of  any  kind  or  sought  it.  When  affairs  became 
so  threatening  as  to  require  the  raising  of  troops, 
some  few  of  my  attached  friends  endeavored  to 
secure  for  me  the  command  of  one  of  the  newly 
organized  regiments  in  the  State,  without  my 
knowledge  at  the  time,  and,  as  it  so  turned  out, 
without  success,  as  my  name  carried  no  political 
weight;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  me 
that  it  should  be  so.  I  found  that  the  politi- 
cians, in  seeking  the  new  field  for  distinction, 
were  having  their  own  way  in  the  organization 
of  regiments  and  in  filling  the  offices.  I  retired 
at  once  from  competition,  pleased  to  think  that 
they  who  had  used  most  influence  in  bringing 
on  the  war  were  bravely  determined  to  see  it 
out  personally.  How  many  stuck  it  through  I 
am  unable  to  say,  But  as  the  dangers  of  war 
thickened,  I  fear  all  did  not  adhere  unwaver- 
ingly to  their  professions  of  constancy.  Never- 
theless the  majority  did,  and  deserve,  therefore, 
all  the  praise  due  brave  and  patriotic  men. 

As  collision  in  April,  1861,  became  more  and 
more  imminent,  I  was  not  content  with  passive 
inactivity,  and  therefore  went  to  Virginia.  On 
my  way,  I  met  with  Brigadier-General  Hardee 
at  Memphis,  who  was  going  to  take  command 
in  Northern  Arkansas.  We  renewed  old  asso- 
ciations of  1835,  which  terminated  in  my  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  him  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer on  his  staff  (Bragg  never  having  yet  made 
any  call  on  me),  for  which  purpose  I  was  to  join 
him  at  Pocahontas,  Arkansas,  after  my  return 
from  Virginia.  About  the  12th  of  June,  I  was 
at  Manassas,  where  I  saw  Beauregard,  whom 
I  had  known  since  1835,  but  now  in  command 
of  the  army.  I  found  him  exceedingly  reti- 
cent of  his  designs,  giving  me  very  little  in- 
formation. He,  however,  showed  me  his  maps, 
which  put  things  before  me  so  plainly  that  1 
could  draw  my  own  inferences  very  readily  of 
all  probable  movements,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  time  for  action  and  the  strength  of  forces. 
I  went  to  Centerville,  where  I  found  my  eldest 
son,  a  lad  of  some  sixteen  years,  and  now  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  a  company  ("Guerillas")  in 
Major  Wheat's  battalions,  all  at  this  particular 
juncture  on  duty  in  front,  and  kept  moving  on 
outpost  service,  very  hard  upon  young  tyros. 
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After  waiting  several  days  and  nothing  occur- 
ring, I  went  to  Richmond  and  was  introduced 
by  a  lady  friend  to  the  President,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  since  my  boyhood,  too  young  to  re- 
member him  after  the  lapse  of  some  thirty- 
seven  years.  Our  families  had  lived  in  the  same 
county  in  Mississippi,  and  were  well  known  to 
each  other.  I  recognized  his  resemblance  to 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Stamps,  a  most  estimable  lady 
who  still  remained  near  the  old  place  of  the 
the  family.  The  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
just  been  telegraphed,  and,  speaking  of  the 
next  movement  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Davis  said, 
in  reply  to  an  observation  from  me,  "Any  at- 
tempt to  turn  our  left  by  crossing  our  front 
would  be  very  hazardous  to  him."  He  seemed 
very  anxious,  but  confident  of  the  result.  The 
next  day  I  returned  to  Manassas,  taking  with 
me  my  second  son,  fourteen  years  old,  who  had 
come  from  Louisiana  with  me  on  this  visit, 
and  on  getting  near  there  on  the  cars,  I  found 
the  lines  closed,  with  orders  directing  all  per- 
sons not  connected  with  the  army  to  turn  back. 
I  succeeded,  however,  in  reaching  a  friend, 
Captain  Keary,  then  in  command  of  the  camp 
at  the  junction,  and  remained  with  him  during 
the  night. 

The  following  morning,  early,  the  fight  open- 
ed with  distant  cannonading,  which  gradually 
moved  toward  our  left  front  and  up  the  north 
side  of  the  Bull  Run.  The  movement  of  troops 
was  plainly  indicated  by  clouds  of  dust,  and 
about  10  A.  m.  the  engagement  with  our  left 
wing  was  unmistakable,  and  troops  were  hur- 
ried from  right  to  left  with  all  possible  dispatch 
in  support  of  the  small  force  already  there. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  this  tumultuous 
affair,  as  it  has  already  been  done  sufficiently 
often  by  both  sides.  The  enemy  had  passed 
our  front  in  column,  as  if  in  review,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  gain  our  left  and  rear,  thus  clearly 
pursuing  the  very  movement  condemned  by 
Mr.  Davis.  But  what  advantage  was  taken  of 
it  was  in  no  manner  perceptible  to  me.  Men 
had  been  pushed  forward  to  meet  this  flank 
movement,  and  there  the  battle  began  and 
ended,  the  enemy  taking  the  same  road  in  re- 
treat, with  his  flanks  fully  exposed  and  invit- 
ing, as  it  were,  our  attack.  It  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  me  at  the  time  that  our  right  wing 
and  center  were  not  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  vigor  upon  the  flank  of  the  disordered 
enemy,  and  then  directed  to  take  up  the  line 
of  march  at  once  with  the  fugitives  for  Wash- 
ington. The  panic  was  so  great  that  its  occu- 
pation by  our  troops  can  hardly  be  questioned 


had  the  attempt  been  made.  No  good  genius 
whispered  to  our  Hannibal  the  golden  chance. 
Peace  would  have  certainly  followed,  for  ours 
would  have  become  the  de  facto  government  in 
actual  possession  of  the  Capital  and  all  its  ac- 
cessories, while  the  North,  disorganized,  with 
confusion  and  uncertainty  prevailing,  would 
have  consented  to  separation  without  further 
bloodshed.  I  saw  then  and  regretted  the  fruit- 
less victory;  better  to  have  lost  it  and  taken 
the  consequences  at  once,  than  not  to  have 
availed  ourselves  of  its  advantages  to  the  full- 
est extent.  I  met  no  one  who  seemed  to  look 
further  than  the  immediate  glory  of  the  day, 
while  the  intoxication  of  success  served  only 
to  content  men  to  give  no  further  thought  for 
the  future.  This  great  opportunity  lost  for- 
ever, our  troops  remained  inactive  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  (to  give  time,  as  it  were,  for  the 
enemy  to  get  fully  ready),  and  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring  seemingly  waiting  for  something 
favorable  to  turn  up ;  an  unpardonable,  suicidal 
policy,  that  surely  reacts;  for  they  who  would 
be  successful  must  astonish  by  making  events, 
not  waiting  for  them. 

In  August,  1861,  I  found  General  Hardee  at 
Greenville,  in  the  lower  part  of  Missouri.  The 
expedition  contemplated  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Louis  having  been  abandoned,  Hardee  was 
ordered  by  General  Polk  to  Columbus,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  thence,  soon  afterward,  to  Bowling 
Green,  where  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  now  in 
command  of  the  whole  department,  designed 
establishing  his  headquarters.  From  Bowling 
Green  a  portion  of  Hardee's  command  was 
pushed  up  to  Cave  City,  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  Up  to  this  time  all  of 
his  troops  were  from  Arkansas,  but  he  was  now 
promoted  to  Major- General  of  Division,  in 
which  was  embraced  men  from  Tennessee  and 
other  States.  I  assisted  him  in  drilling  and 
disciplining  the  troops  under  him.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  among  the  young  men 
of  the  army,  but  I  know  not  how  many  died; 
I  am  sure  not  less  than  three  thousand  from 
various  causes.  The  waste  of  life  from  lack  of 
proper  care  and  means  was  frightful,  and  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  the  services  of  every  man 
were  required  in  support  of  the  cause.  I  think 
at  one  time  there  could  have  been  hardly  less 
than  sixteen  thousand  sick  and  absent  out  of 
a  total  of  less  than  forty  thousand  men.  At 
Bowling  Green  I  became  acquainted  with 
Brigadier-General  S.  B.  Buckner,  who,  being 
the  best  drill -officer  in  the  service,  had  or- 
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ganized  and  disciplined  the  best  division  of 
troops  in  the  Tennessee  army.  I  have  learned 
to  estimate  this  man  highly  for  his  many  good 
qualities.  Affable,  high-toned,  and  able,  though 
not  brilliant,  he  lacked  only  constancy  of  pur- 
pose to  have  made  a  more  prominent  figure  in 
the  war.  I  thought  him  inclined  to  be  impa- 
tient with  superiors,  and  yet  lacking  in  energy 
when  left  to  himself.  Hardee  said  to  me  that 
he  was  not  as  good  an  administrator  of  his 
command  as  General  S.  A.  Wood. 

Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia, 
and  Bowers,  of  Missouri,  were  there  at  that 
period;  also  Colonel  Terry,  of  Texas  Rangers, 
Brigadier -General  Hindman,  and  Colonel  J. 
C.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  and  Colonel  P.  R. 
Cleburne,  of  Arkansas,  names  more  or  less 
known.  We  were  inactive  the  whole  of  the 
winter  of  1861  and  1862,  and  meanwhile  the 
Federals  were  busily  engaged  in  building  gun- 
boats on  the  Ohio  River,  accumulating  sup- 
plies, and  concentrating  troops  at  Louisville 
and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
as  far  down  as  Munfordsyille,  on  the  Green 
River,  as  if  preparing  for  some  decided  move- 
ment with  combined  strength — army  and  navy 
— southward.  They  were  permitted  to  get  all 
things  ready  for  this  expedition  without  the 
slightest  molestation,  as  General  Johnston  had 
not  in  his  control  sufficient  force  to  assume  the 
offensive.  His  army  was  scattered,  necessarily, 
in  detached  commands  from  Columbus,  on  the 
Mississippi,  to  Cumberland  Gap.  General  Polk 
commanded  at  the  first  named  place,  Hardee 
at  Bowling  Green,  General  Crittenden  at  Mill 
Spring,  and  Generals  Lloyd  and  Tilghman  at 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  Of  this  whole 
army,  I  suppose  that  fully  one  third  were  ab- 
sent or  sick. 

General  Johnston  was  well  aware  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy  and  unable  to  thwart  them ; 
he  sensibly  felt  his  numerical  weakness.  At 
this  period  antagonistic  portions  of  armies 
stood  as  follows,  viz.,  General  J.  E.  Johnston, 
in  Virginia,  opposed  to  General  McClellan, 
who  was  far  from  being  ready  to  march  on 
Richmond;  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  in  Ken- 
tucky, opposed  to  Generals  Buell  and  Grant 
and  others,  nearly  ready  to  move;  and  Gen- 
erals Price  and  Van  Dorn,  in  Missouri,  opposed 
to  Fremont  an  others;  General  Steel,  I  think, 
was  among  the  number.  Except  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  where  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  been  beaten  by  General  Polk, 
nothing  disturbed,  seriously,  the  quiet  of  the 
fall  and  winter,  till  the  middle  of  January, 


1862.  At  Munfordsville,  however,  Colonel 
Terry,  commanding  Texas  Rangers,  had  been 
killed  in  one  of  General  Hindman's  fights  on 
the  Green  River.  But  the  time  was  coming 
when  events  must  take  some  shape  and  remove 
suspense. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1862,  General  Har- 
dee informed  me  that  General  Johnston  wished 
me  to  go  to  Richmond  on  business  for  him,  and 
that  I  must  see  him  at  once  to  get  instructions. 
I  did  so, 'and  held  a  long,  private  interview 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  my  mission.  He 
seemed  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  uncertain  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  spoke  very  deliberately 
and  closely  of  every  thing  connected  with  his 
situation,  of  holding  his  present  line  of  the 
Green  River,  and  of  the  strength  and  designs 
of  the  enemy  under  Generals  Buell  and  Grant, 
regretting  very  much  the  inadequacy  of  his 
own  force,  and  desired  me  to  impress  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  necessity  of  sending  him  rein- 
forcements and  arms,  both  of  which,  he 
thought,  might  be  spared  to  him  temporarily 
at  this  juncture  from  Virginia,  as  no  immediate 
movement  was  contemplated  in  that  quarter, 
since  McClellan  was  not  ready.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation  I  was  careful  to  elicit  from 
him  a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  points 
bearing  upon  his  present  position,  north  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  he  ended  the  interview,  say- 
ing, pleasantly,  that  as  I  seemed  to  understand 
the  subject,  he  left  it  to  me  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  open  to  the  President,  as  my  judgment 
prompted.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Davis,  stating  the  object  of  my  visit.  My  im- 
pression of  General  Johnston  at  that  time  was 
that  he  possessed  a  clear  head,  without  bril- 
liancy, was  comprehensive  in  his  views,  was 
self-possessed,  with  imperturbable  equanimity 
of  manner;  and,  fully  seeing  the  dangers 
around  him,  like  a  man  of  decided  character, 
went  at  his  work  with  calm  determination  to 
hold  to  his  purpose  with  unflinching  tenacity 
— to  win,  if  possible,  at  the  start,  or  to  maneu- 
ver for  better  opportunity.  I  must,  however, 
confess  that  I  was  not  impressed  with  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  combinations.  It  was  his  good, 
common-sense  views  that  struck  me  and  won 
my  respect.  I  know  no  one  whose  good  sense 
I  valued  so  much.  Colonel  W.  W.  Mackall 
was  chief  of  staff  for  the  General.  He  was 
an  old  army  officer;  was  an  old  friend  and 
classmate  of  mine,  and  our  meeting  revived 
old  associations  that  justified  entire  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  gave  me  opportunities  for  val- 
uable information  otherwise  unattainable.  He 
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also  gave  me  a  letter  to  his  relative  in  Rich- 
mond, and  I  carried  with  me  maps  and  a 
synopsis  of  effective  strength,  23,000  (nearly), 
and  total  force  of  General  Johnston's  whole 
command,  39,000. 

Leaving  Bowling  Green  early  the  next 
morning,  I  traveled  by  rail,  without  stopping, 
over  the  Cumberland  and  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tain chains  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  was 
excessively  cold  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.  The  bridges  near  Marion,  in  Vir- 
ginia, had  been  washed  away  by  previous  rains, 
and  I  had  to  take  an  open  wagon  with  straw 
covering  over  me  for  protection  from  the 
weather  to  get  to  a  distant  station.  But,  not- 
withstanding the.  cold  and  these  delays,  I  ar- 
rived at  Richmond  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  four  days  out,  and  repaired  through  the 
snow  at  once  to  the  President's  house.  I  was 
soon  admitted  and  shown  into  a  room  by  a 
little  negro  boy.  I  found  the  place  very  com- 
fortable, after  so  much  exposure  on  the  rail- 
roads. In  a  short  time  Mr.  Davis  came  in  and 
I  handed  him  my  letter  from  General  Johnston. 
"While  he  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  his  features,  which  seemed 
to  be  disturbed  and  careworn.  A  lighted  lamp 
was  suspended  over  the  center-table  between 
us,  and  as  he  read  the  letter  I  could  not  avoid 
seeing  the  effect  it  had  by  his  features,  which 
seemed  to  contract  as  if  from  pain  or,  perhaps, 
anger.  To  my  surprise,  he  suddenly  exclaimed 
with  abrupt  emphasis,  "My  God!  why  did  Gen- 
eral Johnston  send  you  to  me  for  arms  and  re- 
inforcements, when  he  must  know  that  I  have 
neither?  He  has  plenty  of  men  in  Tennessee, 
and  they  must  have  arms  of  some  kind — shot- 
guns, rifles,  even  pikes  could  be  used.  We 
commenced  this  war  without  preparation,  and 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have 
at  hand." 

His  manner  seemed  excited  and  irritated, 
whether  natural  with  him  or  for  effect,  I  knew 
too  little  of  him  to  say ;  but  I  ventured  to  re- 
mark that  General  Johnston  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  know  any  thing  more  than  his  own 
necessities;  certainly  not  the  disabilities  of  the 
government  at  the  distance  he  was  from  it,  and 
whose  orders  he  had  to  await.  Mr.  Davis  said, 
"  But  where  am  I  to  get  arms  and  men  ?"  I 
answered  that  General  Johnston  had  expressed 
to  me  his  belief  that  there  must  be  an  excess 
of  arms  taken  at  Manassas,  and  that,  troops 
might  be  spared  to  him  temporarily  from  the 
seacoast  defenses  and  other  points  not  yet 
threatened. 

Vol.  I. — 27. 


At  this  Mr.  Davis  quickly  fired  and  some* 
what  angrily  exclaimed,  "My  God!  why  re* 
peat?  the  people  of  Virginia  are  already  dis* 
satisfied  at  my  sending  General  Floyd's  brigade 
to  General  Johnston,  and  the  other  States  are 
unwilling  to  spare  men.  What  am  I  to  do?" 
I  remarked  with  deference  that  troops  might 
be  spared  for  the  occasion  from  Charleston,' 
Savannah,  Pensacola,  and  even  New  Orleans, 
when  Mr.  Davis  petulantly  interrupted,  say- 
ing, "Do  you  think  those  places  of  so  little  im- 
portance that  I  should  strip  them  of  the  troops 
necessary  for  their  defense?"  I  answered  that 
those  places  were  of  importance,  but  not  so 
much  so,  as  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  at 
which  a  desperate  blow  would  soon  be  aimed, 
and  if  warded  off  in  time,  might  be  the  means 
of  saving  those  places;  to  do  which,  all  avail- 
able means  and  men  from  every  quarter  should 
be  sent  to  Johnston's  support,  who  had  but  a 
small  army,  and  would  soon  be  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  be  compelled  to  fall  back  before 
superior  numbers  to  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  unless  enabled  to  maintain  his 
ground,  the  connection  with  the  West  would 
be  cut,  ending  finally  by  the  enemy  taking 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  destroy- 
ing our  communications  with  Texas  and  Ar- 
kansas. "  My  God ! "  again  exclaimed  Mr. 
Davis,  very  emphatically,  "why  repeat?"  I 
now  felt  nettled  at  this  constant  repetition,  and 
instantly  said,  "I  am  not  repeating,  sir;  this  is 
my  first  conversation  with  you  on  this  subject, 
and  I  am  not  conscious  of  unnecessary  or  any 
repetition;  1  am  trying  to  make  known  to  you 
the  facts  and  the  dangers  threatening  us  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and,  if  possible,  to 
set  forth  the  remedy."  He  now  rather  con- 
siderately said: 

"  I  mean  only  that  I  have  heard  similar  re- 
marks from  others." 

"  In  that  case  our  opinions  only  happen  to 
coincide,  and,"  I  continued,  "  I  came  here  to 
represent  General  Johnston,  at  his  special  de- 
sire, to  make  known  to  you  his  condition  and 
his  wants;  that  I  had  no  personal  considera- 
tions of  my  own  to  promote,  apart  from  the 
deep  interest  I  felt  in  the  Confederate  cause." 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  him  with  my  motives 
at  least,  so  he  became  silent  and  thoughtful.  I 
then  handed  to  him  the  synopsis  of  General 
Johnston's  effective  strength,  which,  upon  look- 
ing at,  he  merely  remarked  that  many  or  most 
of  the  absent  and  sick  would  go  to  the  field 
when  active  operations  commenced.    I  sought 
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the  opportunity  to  say,  however,  that  whatever 
troops  could  be  sent  to  Tennessee  or  Kentucky 
might  be  returned  to  their  places  at  a  future 
time  when  needed;  meanwhile  every  thing  de- 
pended upon  General  Johnston's  holding  fast 
to  his  designs,  and  as  to  the  objections  made 
by  the  States  relating  to  the  transfer  of  their 
troops  beyond  their  respective  limits,  I  thought 
he  ought  to  disregard  them  altogether.  That 
the  people  of  the  Confederacy  had  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  their  cause  and  would  look  to 
him  alone  to  provide  for  the  common  defense ; 
and  that  whenever  he  thought  the  greatest 
beneficial  results  were  to  be  obtained,  it  was 
for  him  to  use  his  authority  to  put  forth  the 
full  strength  of  the  armies ;  for  by  united  ef- 
forts only  could  success  be  assured ;  that,  in  my 
opinion,  every  thing  available  for  offense  should 
be  concentrated  into  the  two  armies  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  to  enable  each  to  take  the  initi- 
ative in  offensive  operations,  instead  of  waiting, 
as  we  were  doing,  for  the  enemy — secure  and 
unmolested  himself — to  watch  the  place  and 
opportunity  to  unite  his  forces  for  attack;  in 
short,  that  we  must  make  him  feel  the  weight 
of  war  on  his  own  soil.  Mr.  Davis  quickly 
assented  to  these  views,  zealously  urged  by 
me,  and  said  that  he  had  such  objects  in  con- 
templation, but  that  we  were  not  prepared  for 
this  attempt  at  this  time,  meanwhile  all  we 
could  do  now  was  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  means  now  in  our  hands.  That 
better  time  never  came.  I  now  saw  plainly 
that  though  Mr.  Davis  was  not  altogether  sat- 
isfied with  his  own  views,  yet  he  distrusted 
the  views  of  others,  and  seemed  disinclined  to 
believe  in  the  representations  I  had  made  of 
General  Johnston's  critical  condition. 

I  had  heard  that  General  Johnston  was  an 
especial  favorite  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  was  natur- 
ally surprised  when  I  saw  no  point  was  stretched 
to  afford  him  prompt  aid.  Disappointed  at  this 
fixed  determination,  which  foreboded  disaster 
to  my  eyes,  I  arose  to  leave,  expressing,  never- 
theless, my  regret  and  concern  at  the  mistake 
made  by  the  General  in  selecting  me  to  go  on 
this  fruitless  mission. 

As  I  was  about  to  go,  Mr.  Davis  rose,  and 
coming  toward  me  with  extended  hand,  said  : 

"No,  sir,  I  do  not  regret  your  coming;  it  is 
right  that  I  should  know  all  the  facts,  though 
I  may  not  afford  the  desired  relief.  When  do 
you  leave  for  Bowling  Green?" 

"  I  shall  rest  to-morrow,  and  leave  the  next 
day.  I  am  tired  traveling  on  crowded  cars  in 
cold  weather." 


He  then  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day,  at  6  p.  m.  Surprised  at  this  sudden 
civility,  since  up  to  this  time  his  manner  had 
not  been  at  all  cordial,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
decline;  but  I  reflected  that  my  own  feelings 
were  not  worthy  a  moment's  consideration 
when  so  much  was  at  stake,  and  perhaps  to- 
morrow might  bring  changes  in  his  mind. 
Accordingly,  I  accepted  the  invitation.  Much 
more  was  said  than  I  have  written.  I  confine 
myself  to  the  most  important  points.  I  might 
have  prolonged  the  conversation,  but  Mr.  Da- 
vis seemed  impatient,  and  yet  not  uninterested, 
with  a  subject  that  to  a  great  extent  doubtless 
was  disagreeably  perplexing  to  him;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  his  manner  made  it  unmistak- 
ably apparent.  I  therefore  desisted  and  hast- 
ened to  leave,  cherishing  the  hope  that  there 
was  still  a  chance  left  on  the  morrow.  It  struck 
me  forcibly  that  he  did  not  grasp  the  mag- 
nitude of  affairs  with  the  view  to  combined 
operations  throughout  the  Confederacy,  nor 
did  he  seem  inclined  to  listen  dispassionately 
to  the  views  or  weigh  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  were  candid  enough  to  express  opinions 
at  variance  with  his  own.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  active  execution  of  indifferent  plans 
is  better  than  indecision  and  non-execution  of 
good  ones ;  yet  such  important  matters  should 
be  discussed  freely  and  fairly  before  determined 
upon.  Keeping  his  own  counsel,  Mr.  Davis 
could  well  afford  to  listen  and  ponder  the 
promptings  of  others  known  to  him  as  patriotic 
and  sensible  men  like  General  Johnston,  for  no 
one  man  can  be  expected  to  know  all  things, 
any  more  than  he  can  be  expected  to  do  all 
things.  Even  after  the  mind  has  been  defi- 
nitely made,  up,  common -sense  suggestions 
from  ordinary  men  may  modify  or  improve 
the  wisest  determination.  Decision  of  charac- 
ter without  good  judgment  and  wisdom  to  sus- 
tain, it  amounts  to  obstinacy,  and  can  not  avail 
much  after  all. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  was  again  admitted 
to  the  President's  house,  and  found  him  again 
alone  with  his  family.  It  was  much  later  than 
my  usual  dinner  time,  but  my  anxieties  dissi- 
pated any  desire  for  food.  We  had  quite  a  long 
social  conversation.  He  seemed  quite  another 
man,  and  was  delighted  to  speak  of  his  school- 
boy days,  of  our  teachers,  of  the  old  citizens  of 
the  county  in  which  we  lived,  in  short,  of  every 
local  occurrence  that  had  transpired  in  our 
earlier  days,  ignoring  altogether  the  subject 
most  important  to  my  mind  just  then,  although 
at  several  intervals  I  attempted  to  introduce  it, 
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which  he  as  often  avoided  as  if  out  of  place, 
and  once  so  pointedly  that  it  seemed  to  give  him 
pain ;  hence  it  became  proper  on  my  part  to  cease 
all  further  allusions.  He  brought  up  the  fine 
scholarship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  A.  Shaw,  of  New 
England,  our  old  teacher  of  1825,  commending 
him  in  the  highest  terms;  mentioned  having 
met  with  him  in  New  Orleans  after  his  own 
political  advancement  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  of  the  gratification  it  seemed  to 
give  the  Doctor. 

He  then  related  anecdotes  of  old  citizens 
well-known  to  both  of  us,  spoke  of  a  certain 
Captain  -Jack  Stewart,  a  Scotch  loyalist  and 
retired  British  officer,  whom  I  well  recollect  to 
have  seen,  about  the  year  1824,  dressed  in  the 
red  uniform  coat  in  which  he  took  great  pride 
to  the  last.  Mr.  Davis  said,  in  riding  to  and 
from  the  academy,  which  was  some  distance  from 
his  home,  he  was  often  accidentally  brought  in 
company  with  this  stout  old  Captain  Jack,  who 
was  always  sociable  and  was  particular  to  in- 
quire about  his  progress  in  Latin — where  he 
was?  what  book  and  line?  and  upon  being  in- 
formed, the  old  man  would  take  it  up  from 
memory  and  repeat  the  whole.  This  was  no 
uncommon  thing  with  him,  and  Mr.  Davis 
thought  that  he  was  the  most  thorough  Latin 
scholar  he  had  ever  met.  He  took  so  much 
interest  in  these  reminiscences  that  it  must 
have  afforded  him  relief  from  his  cares  in  pub- 
lic perplexities;  but  I  must  confess  that  my 
thoughts  ran  all  the  time  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent channel.  I  could  not  separate  them  from 
the  present  troubles  that  convulsed  our  country. 
I  could  not  appreciate  any  relaxation  from  the 
study  of  its  solution,  and  listened  only  with 
forced  attention  to  the  end.  When  I  started 
to  leave,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Davis  said : 

"Tell  my  friend,  General  Johnston,  that  I 
can  do  nothing  for  him;  that  he  must  rely 
upon  his  own  resources.  But  I  expect  to  get 
thirty-eight  thousand  stand  of  arms,  shortly, 
from  Europe,  from  which  I  can  then  furnish 
him." 

I  quickly  said,  "All  ?" 
"No;  only  his  share." 

He  continued  to  talk  as  we  approached  the 
door  of  the  ante-room.  On  my  asking  for  dis- 
patches, he  directed  me  to  call  on  Secretary  J. 
P.  Benjamin,  who  would  give  them  to  me. 
Getting  into  the  ante-room,  I  requested  him 
not  to  trouble  himself  to  wait  for  me,  as  I 
knew  how  to  get  along  now.  "  No,  no,"  he 
said,  "  it  gives  me  no  trouble."  And  then  tak- 
ing my  overcoat  from  the  hook,  he  kindly  as- 


sisted me  in  putting  it  on.  On  shaking  hands 
with  him  at  parting,  he  used  the  words,  "  May 
God  bless  you,"  as  though  he  especially  meant 
me  well.  I  felt  him  to  be  sincere,  and  recipro- 
cated my  honest  hope  for  his  health  and  that 
we  might  meet  again  in  better  times. 

I  found  it  very  cold  in  the  streets  of  Rich- 
mond then,  and  hastened  to  the  War  Office  to 
get  the  dispatches,  that  I  might  be  ready  for 
the  cars  at  daylight.  On  applying  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, he  told  me  he  had  "given  the  dispatches 
to  Earl  Van  Dorn,  who  had  left  that  morning 
for  Bowling  Green."  The  next  morning  I 
found  the  air  very  cold  and  the  crowded  cars 
very  disagreeable,  so  that  I  was  quite  unwell 
when  the  train  reached  Chattanooga,  about  9 
P.  m.,  the  third  day.  '  I  pushed  on,  however,  and 
arrived  at  Bowling  Green  the  next  evening, 
20th  of  January.  I  repaired  forthwith  on  foot, 
through  rain  and  mud,  to  the  General's  head- 
quarters, and  made  known  to  him  the  result  of 
my  mission,  detailing  all  the  particulars,  and 
ending  by  expressing  my  sincere  regrets  that 
he  had  not  selected  a  more  politic  man  for  the 
business,  whose  persuasive  ability  might  have 
influenced  the  President  to  grant  all  that  was 
desired.  The  General  answered,  with  candor, 
"No,  sir;  I  am  glad  that  I  sent  you;  you  have 
told  the  plain  facts.  I  will  be  justified  now  in 
whatever  I  may  do.    I  am  satisfied." 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  received  the  dis- 
patches from  General  Van  Dorn.  "  No."  I  then 
told  him  what  Mr.  Benjamin  had  said  to  me. 
He  sent  at  once  to  inquire  of  General  Van  Dorn, 
who  had  preceded  me  one  day,  and  received  for 
answer:  "No  dispatches  had  been  given  him 
by  Mr.  Benjamin."  All  persons  present  were 
surprised. 

My  trip  across  the  mountains  had  cost  me  a 
bronchial  affection  with  painful  cough,  from 
which  to  be  relieved  I  sought  and  obtained 
permission  from  Hardee  to  go  south  for  thirty 
days.  The  disaster  at  Mill  Spring  and  the  death 
of  Zollicoffer  had  occurred  on  the  19th,  and  I 
began  to  feel  more  anxiously  impressed  with 
our  critical  condition.  I  therefore  asked  the 
consent  of  the  General  to  use  the  information 
I  possessed  to  get  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ors of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  since  the  Pres- 
ident had  said  that  the  States  were  unwilling 
to  send  men  beyond  their  own  borders,  and 
perhaps  now  they  would  see  their  own  danger, 
and  would  unite  for  the  common  good;  but 
General  Johnston,  after  a  few  moments  of  re- 
flection, in  which  time  he  took,  by  the  way  of 
stimulus,  a  large  chew  of  tobacco,  declined 
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granting  the  permission,  assigning  for  reason 
simply  that  " it  would  he  useless" 

Generals  Floyd  and  Buckner  had  now  gone 
to  Fort  Donelson  with  their  commands.  Heavy 
rains  had  been  and  were  still  occurring,  and 


the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  very 
high  and  still  rising.  I  hastened  on,  and 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  about  the  26th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  did  not  delay  long  before  going  to 
see  General  Lovell,  in  command  there. 
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By  HUGH  CONWAY. 
Author  of  "  Called  Back,"  "A  Family  Affair,"  "Bound  Together,"  Etc. 


Chapter  IX. 

A DAY  or  two  after  I  had  witnessed  what  I 
must  call  Carriston's  second  seizure,  we 
were  favored  with  a  visit  from  the  man  whose 
services  we  had  secured  to  trace  Madeline. 
Since  he  had  received  his  instructions  we  had 
heard  nothing  of  his  proceedings  until  he  now 
called  to  report  progress  in  person.  Carriston 
had  not  expressed  the  slightest  curiosity  as  to 
where  the  man  was  or  what  he  was  about. 
Probably  he  looked  upon  the  employment  of 
this  private  detective  as  nothing  more  useful 
than  a  salve  to  my  conscience.  That  Madeline 
was  only  to  be  found  through  the  power  which 
he  professed  to  hold  of  seeing  her  in  his  visions 
was,  I  felt  certain,  becoming  a  rooted  belief  of 
his.  "Whenever  I  expressed  my  surprise  that 
our  agent  had  brought  or  sent  no  information, 
Carriston  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  assured 
me  that  from  the  first  he  knew  the  man's 
researches  would  be  fruitless.  However,  the 
fellow  had  called  at  last,  and,  I  hoped,  had 
brought  us  good  news. 

He  was  a  glib-ton gued  man,  who  spoke  in  a 
?onfident,  matter-of-fact  way.  When  he  saw 
ns,  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  one  who  had  brought 
affairs  to  a  successful  issue  and  now  meant  to 
reap  praise  and  other  rewards.  His  whole 
bearing  told  me  he  had  made  an  important 
discovery;  so  I  begged  him  to  be  seated  and 
give  us  his  news. 

Carriston  gave  him  a  careless  glance,  and 
stood  at  sorne^  little  distance  from  us.  He 
looked  as  if  he  thought  the  impending  com- 
munication scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  listen- 
ing to.  He  might  indeed,  from  his  looks,  have 
been  the  most  disinterested  person  of  the  three. 
He  even  left  me  to  do  the  questioning. 

'•Now,  then,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  I  said,  "let  us 
hear  if  you  have  earned  your  money." 

"I  think  so,  sir,"  replied  Sharpe,  looking 
curiously  at  Carriston,  who,  strange  to  say, 


heard  this  answer  with  supreme  indifference. 
"I  think  I  may  say  I  have,  sir,"  continued 
the  detective — "that  is,  if  the  gentleman  can 
identify  these  articles  as  being  the  young  lady'* 
property." 

Thereupon  he  produced  from  "a  thick  letter- 
case  a  ribbon  in  which  was  stuck  a  silver  pin, 
mounted  with  Scotch  pebbles,  an  ornament  that 
I  remembered  having  seen  Madeline  wear.  Mr. 
Sharpe  handed  them  to  Carriston.  He  exam- 
ined them,  and  I  saw  his  cheeks  flush  and  hi» 
eyes  grow  bright. 

"How  did  you  come  by  this?"  he  cried, 
pointing  to  the  silver  ornament. 

"  I'll  tell  you  presently,  sir.  Do  you  recog- 
nize it?" 

"  I  gave  it  to  Miss  Kowan  myself." 

"Then  we  are  on  the  right  track,"  I  cried, 
joyfully.    "  Go  on,  Mr.  Sharpe." 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  we  are  certainly  on  the 
right  track;  but  after  all,  it  isn't  my  fault  if 
the  track  don't  lead  exactly  where  you  wish. 
You  see,  when  I  heard  of  this  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  lady,  I  began  to  concoct 
my  own  theory.  I  said  to  myself,  when  a 
young  and  beautiful — " 

"Confound  your  theories!"  cried  Carriston, 
fiercely.    "Go  on  with  your  tale." 

The  man  gave  his  interrupter  a  spiteful 
glance.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  as  you  gave  me 
strict  instructions  to  watch  a  certain  gentleman 
closely,  I  obeyed  those  instructions,  of  course, 
although  I  knew  I  was  on  a  fool's  errand." 

"  Will  you  go  on?"  cried  Carriston.  "If 
you  know  where  Miss  Kowan  is,  say  so;  your 
money  will  be  paid  you  the  moment  I  find 
her." 

"I  don't  say  I  know  exactly  where  to  find 
her,  but  I  can  soon  know  if  you  wish  me  to." 

"  Tell  your  tale  your  own  way,  but  as  shortly 
as  possible,"  I  said,  seeing  that  my  excitable 
friend  was  preparing  for  another  outburst. 
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"  I  found  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
keeping  watch  on  the  gentleman  you  men- 
tioned, sir,  so  I  went  to  Scotland  and  tried  back 
from  there.  As  soon  as  I  worked  on  my  own 
lay  I  found  out  all  about  it.  The  lady  went 
from  Callendarto  Edinburgh,  from  Edinburgh 
to.  London,  from  London  to  Folkestone,  and 
from  Folkestone  to  Boulong." 


I  glanced  at  Carriston.  All  his  calmness 
seemed  to  have  returned.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  mantel-piece,  and  appeared  quite 
unmoved  by  Mr.  Sharpe's  clear  statement  as 
to  the  route  Madeline  had  taken. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  I  was 
not  quite  certain  I  was  tracking  the  right  per- 
son, although  her  description  corresponded 


"CARRISTON  THRASHED  THE  MAN  VIGOROUSLY  WITH  HIS  OWN  ASH  STICK." 


with  the  likeness  you  gave  me.  But  as  you 
are  sure  this  article  of  jewr'lly  belonged  to  the 
lady  you  want,  the  matter  is  beyond  a  doubt." 

"Of  course,"  I  said,  seeing  that  Carriston 
had  no  intention  of  speaking.  "Where  did 
you  find  it?" 

"  It  was  left  behind  in  a  bedroom  of  one  of 
the  principal  hotels  in  Folkestone.  I  did  go 
over  to  Boulong,  but  after  that  I  thought  I 
had  learnt  all  you  would  care  to  know." 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  manner 
which  made  me  dread  what  was  coming. 
Again  I  looked  at  Carriston.  His  lips  were 
curved  with  contempt,  but  he  still  kept  silence. 

"  Why  not  have  pursued  your  inquiries  past 
Boulong?"  I  asked. 

"  For  this  reason,  sir.    I  had  learnt  enough, 


The  theory  I  had  concocted  was  the  right  one 
after  all.  The  lady  went  to  Edinburgh  alone, 
right  enough ;  but  she  didn't  leave  Edinburgh 
alone,  nor  she  didn't  leave  London  alone,  nor 
she  didn't  stay  at  Folkestone — where  I  found 
the  pin — alone,  nor  she  didn't  go  to  Boulong 
alone.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  called  himself  Mr.  Smith;  and, 
what's  more,  she  called  herself  Mrs.  Smith. 
Perhaps  she  was,  as  they  lived  like  man  and 
wife." 

Whether  the  fellow  was  right  or  mistaken, 
this  explanation  of  Madeline's  disappearance 
seemed  to  give  me  what  I  can  only  com- 
pare to  a  smack  in  the  face.  I  stared  at  the 
speaker  in  speechless  astonishment.  If  the 
tale  he  told  so  glibly  and  circumstantially  was. 
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true,  farewell,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  be- 
lief in  the  love  or  purity  of  women.  Madeline 
Rowan,  that  creature  of  a  poet's  dream,  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Charles  Carriston 
to  fly,  whether  wed  or  unwed  mattered  little, 
with  another  man!  And  yet,  she  was  but  a 
woman.  Carriston — or  Carr,  as  she  only  knew 
him — was  in  her  eyes  poor.  The  companion 
of  her  flight  might  have  won  her  with  gold. 
Such  things  have  been.  Still  

My  rapid  and  wrongful  meditations  were 
cut  short  in  an  unexpected  way.  Suddenly  I 
saw  Mr.  Sharp  dragged  bodily  out  of  his  chair 
and  thrown  on  the  floor,  while  Carriston,  stand- 
ing over  him,  thrashed  the  man  vigorously 
with  his  own  ash  stick — a  convenient  weapon, 
so  convenient  that  I  felt  Mr.  Sharpe  could  not 
have  selected  a  stick  more  appropriate  for  his 
own  chastisement.  So  Carriston  seemed  to 
think,  for  he  laid  on  cheerfully  some  eight  or 
ten  good  cutting  strokes. 

Nevertheless,  being  a  respectable  doctor  and 
man  of  peace,  I  was  compelled  to  interfere.  I 
held  Carriston's  arm  while  Mr.  Sharpe  strug- 
gled to  his  feet,  and  after  collecting  his  hat 
and  his  pocket-book,  stood  glaring  vengefully 
at  his  assailant,  and  rubbing  awhile  such  of  the 
weals  on  his  back  as  he  could  reach.  Annoyed 
as  I  felt  at  the  unprofessional  fracas,  I  could 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  man's  appear- 
ance. I  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  one  look- 
ing heroic  after  such  a  thrashing. 

"I'll  have  the  law  for  this,"  he  growled. 
"  I  ain't  paid  to  be  beaten  by  a  madman." 

"  You're  paid  to  do  my  work,  not  another's," 
said  Carriston.  "  Go  to  the  man  who  has  over- 
bribed  you  and  sent  you  to  tell  me  your  lies. 
Go  to  him,  tell  him  that  once  more  he  has 
failed.    Out  of  my  sight !  " 

As  Carriston  showed  signs  of  re-commencing 
hostile  operations,  the  man  fled  as  far  as  the 
doorway.  There,  being  in  comparative  safety, 
he  turned  with  a  malignant  look. 

"  You'll  smart  for  this,"  he  said :  "  when  they 
lock  you  up  as  a  raving  lunatic  I'll  try  and 
get  a  post  as  keeper." 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  Carriston  paid  no  at- 
tention to  this  parting  shaft.  He  turned  his 
back  scornfully,  and  the  fellow  left  the  room 
and  the  house. 

•'  Now  are  you  convinced  ?  "  asked  Carriston, 
turning  to  me. 

"Convinced  of  what?  That  his  tale  is  un- 
true, or  that  he  has  been  misled,  I  am  quite 
certain." 

"Tush!    That  is  not  worth  consideration. 


Don't  you  see  that  Ralph  has  done  all  this? 
I  set  that  man  to  watch  him ;  he  found  out  the 
espionage ;  suborned  my  agent  or  your  agent, 
I  should  say  ;  sent  him  here  with  a  trumped-up 
tale.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  to  believe  that  Madeline 
had  deserted  me — that  was  to  drive  me  out  of 
my  senses.    My  cousin  is  a  fool  after  all !  " 

"  Without  further  proof  I  can  not  believe 
that  your  suspicions  are  correct,"  I  said ;  but  I 
must  own  I  spoke  with  some  hesitation. 

"  Proof!  A  clever  man  like  you  ought  to 
see  ample  proof  in  the  fact  of  that  wretch 
having  twice  called  me  a  madman.  I  have 
seen  him  but  once  before — you  know  if  I  then 
gave  him  any  grounds  for  making  such  an 
assertion.  Tell  me,  from  whom  could  have  he 
learnt  the  word  except  from  Ralph  Carriston  ?  " 

I  was  bound,  if  only  to  save  my  own  repu- 
tation for  sagacity,  to  confess  that  the  point 
noted  by  Carriston  had  raised  certain  doubts 
in  my  mind.  But  if  Ralph  Carriston  really 
was  trying  by  some  finely-wrought  scheme  to 
bring  about  what  he  desired,  there  was  all  the 
more  reason  for  great  caution  to  be  exercised 
by  his  cousin. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  beat  the  fellow,"  I  said. 
"He  will  now  swear  right  and  left  that  you 
are  not  in  your  senses." 

"  Of  course  he  will.    What  do  I  care  ?" 

"  Only  remember  this.  It  is  easier  to  get 
put  into  an  asylum  than  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  It  is  not  so  very  easy  for  a  sane  man  like 
myself  to  be  put  in,  especially  when  he  is  on 
his  guard.  I  have  looked  up  the  law.  There 
must  be  a  certificate  signed  by  two  doctors, 
surgeons — or,  I  believe,  apothecaries  will  do — 
who  have  seen  the  supposed  lunatic  alone  and 
together.  I'll  take  very  good  care  I  speak  to 
no  doctor  save  yourself,  and  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries." 

It  quite  cheered  me  to  hear  him  speaking  so 
sensibly  and  collectedly  about  himself,  but  I 
again  impressed  upon  him  the  need  of  great 
caution.  Although  I  could  not  believe  that 
his  cousin  had  taken  Madeline  away,  I  was  in- 
clined to  think,  after  the  affair  with  the  spy, 
that,  as  Carriston  averred,  he  aimed  at  getting 
him,  sane  or  insane,  into  a  mad-house. 

But  after  all  these  days  we  were  not  a  step 
nearer  to  the  discovery  of  Madeline's  where- 
abouts. Carriston  made  no  sign  of  doing  any 
thing  to  facilitate  that  discovery.  Again  I 
urged  him  to  intrust  the  whole  affair  to  the 
police.  Again  he  refused  to  do  so,  adding  that 
he  was  not  quite  ready.  Ready  for  what,  I 
wondered ! 
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Chapter  X. 

I  must  confess,  in  spite  of  my  affection  for 
Carriston,  I  felt  inclined  to  rebel  against  the 
course  which  matters  were  taking.  I  was  a 
prosaic  matter-of-fact  medical  man ;  doing  my 
work  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  anxious 
when  that  work  was  done  that  my  hours  of 
leisure  should  be  as  free  from  worry  and  care 
as  possible.  With  Carriston's  advent,  several 
disturbing  elements  entered  into  my  hitherto 
quiet  life. 

Let  Ralph  Carriston  be  guilty  or  innocent  of 
the  extraordinary  crime  which  his  cousin  laid 
at  his  door,  I  felt  certain  that  h-e  was  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  supposed  lunatic's 
person.  It  would  suit  his  purposes  for  his 
cousin  to  be  proved  mad.  I  did  not  believe 
that  even  if  the  capture  was  legally  effected, 
Carriston's  liberation  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  so  long  as  he  remained  in  his 
present  state  of  mind;  so  long  as  I,  a  doctor 
of  some  standing,  could  go  into  the  witness- 
box  and  swear  to  his  sanity.  But  my  old  dread 
was  always  with  me — the  dread  that  any  fur- 
ther shock  would  overturn  the  balance  of  his 
sensitive  mind. 

So  it  was  that  every  hour  that  Carriston  was 
out  of  my  sight  was  fraught  with  anxiety.  If 
Ralph  Carriston  was  really  as  unscrupulous  as 
my  friend  supposed;  if  he  had  really,  as  seemed 
almost  probable,  suborned  our  agent;  he  might 
by  some  crafty  trick  obtain  the  needful  certifi- 
cate, and  some  day  I  should  come  home  and 
find  Carriston  had  been  removed.  In  such  a 
case  I  foresaw  great  trouble  and  distress. 

Besides,  after  all  that  had  occurred,  it  was 
as  much  as  I  could  do  to  believe  that  Carriston 
was  not  mad.  Any  doctor  who  knew  what  I 
knew  would  have  given  the  verdict  against 
him. 

After  dismissing  his  visions  and  hallucina- 
tions with  the.  contempt  which  they  deserved, 
the  fact  of  a  man  who  was  madly,  passionately 
in  love  with  a  woman,  and  who  believed  that 
she  had  been  entrapped  and  was  still  kept  in 
restraint,  sitting  down  quietly,  and  letting  day 
after  day  pass  without  making  an  effort  toward 
finding  her,  was  in  itself  prima  facie  evidence 
of  insanity.  A  sane  man  would  at  once  have 
set  all  the  engines  of  detection  at  work. 

I  felt  that  if  once  Ralph  Carriston  obtained 
possession  of  him  he  could  make  out  a  strong 
case  in  his  own  favor.  First  of  all,  the  pro- 
posed marriage  out  of  the  defendant's  own 
sphere  of  life;  the  passing  under  a  false  name, 


the  ridiculous,  or  apparently  ridiculous,  accus- 
ation made  against  his  kinsman;  the  murder- 
ous threats,  the  chastisement  of  his  own  paid 
agent  who  brought  him  a  report  which  might 
not  seem  at  all  untrue  to  any  one  who  knew 
not  Madeline  Rowan.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  what  might  be  wrung  from  me  in 
cross-examination,  Ralph  Carriston  had  a 
strong  case,  and  I  knew  that,  once  in  his  power, 
my  friend  might  possibly  be  doomed  to  pass 
years,  if  not  his  whole  life,  under  restraint. 
So  I  was  anxious,  very  anxious. 

And  I  felt  an  anxiety,  scarcely  second  to 
that  which  prevailed  on  Carriston's  account, 
as  to  the  fate  of  Madeline.  Granting,  for  sake 
of  argument,  that  Carriston's  absurd  convic- 
tion that  no  bodily  harm  had  as  yet  been  done 
her  was  true,  I  felt  sure  that  she,  with  her 
scarcely  less  sensitive  nature,  must  feel  the 
separation  from  her  lover  as  much  as  he  him- 
self felt  the  separation  from  her.  Once  or  twice 
I  tried  to  comfort  myself  with  cynicism — tried 
to  persuade  myself  that  a  young  woman  could 
not  in  our  days  be  spirited  away — that  she  had 
gone  by  her  own  free  will — that  there  was  a 
man  who  had  at  the  eleventh  hour  alienated 
her  affections  from  Carriston.  But  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  this.  So  I  was  placed 
between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

If  Madeline  had  not  fled  of  her  own  free 
will,  some  one  must  have  taken  her  away,  and 
if  so  our  agent's  report  was  a  coined  one,  and 
if  a  coined  one,  issued  at  Ralph's  instance; 
therefore,  Ralph  must  be  the  prime  actor  in 
the  mystery. 

But  in  sober  moments  such  a  deduction 
seemed  an  utter  absurdity. 

Although  I  have  said  that  Carriston  was 
doing  nothing  toward  clearing  up  the  mystery, 
I  wrong  him  in  so  saying.  After  his  own  er- 
ratic way,  he  was  at  work.  At  such  work,  too  ! 
I  really  lost  all  patience  with  him. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  out  of  which 
he  scarcely  stirred  for  three  days.  By  that  time 
he  had  completed  a  large  and  beautiful  drawing 
of  his  imaginary  man.  This  he  took  to  a  well- 
known  photographer's,  and  ordered  several 
hundred  small  photographs  of  it  to  be  prepared 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  minute  description 
which  he  had*given  me  of  his  fanciful  creation 
was  printed  at  the  foot  of  each  copy.  As  soon 
as  the  first  batch  of  these  precious  photographs 
was  sent  home,  to  my  great  joy  he  did  what 
he  should  have  done  days  ago:  yielded  to  my 
wishes,  and  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
the  police. 
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I  was  glad  to  find  that  in  giving  details  of 
what  had  happened  he  said  nothing  about  the 
advisability  of  keeping  a  watch  on  Ralph  Car- 
riston's  proceedings.  He  did  indeed  offer  an 
absurdly  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
missing  girl,  and,  moreover,  gave  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  case  a  packet  of  photographs  of 
his  phantom  man,  telling  him  in  the  gravest 
manner  that  he  knew  the  original  of  that  like- 
ness had  something  to  do  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  Miss  Rowan.  The  officer,  who  thought 
the  portrait  was  that  of  a  natural  being,  took  his 
instructions  in  good  faith,  although  he  seemed 
greatly  surprised  when  he  heard  that  Carriston 
knew  neither  the  name  nor  the  occupation,  in 
fact,  knew  nothing  concerning  the  man  who 
was  to  be  sought  for.  However,  as  Carriston 
assured  him  that  finding  this  man  would  in- 
sure the  reward  as  much  as  if  he  found  Made- 
line, the  officer  readily  promised  to  combine  the 
two  tasks,  little  knowing  what  waste  of  time  any 
attempt  to  perform  the  latter  must  be. 

Two  days  after  this,  Carriston  came  to  me. 
"  I  shall  leave  you  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked.  ""Why 
do  you  leave?" 

"I  am  going  to  travel  about.  I  have  no 
intention  of  letting  Ralph  get  hold  of  me.  So 
I  mean  to  go  from  place  to  place  until  I  find 
Madeline." 

"  Be  careful,"  I  urged. 

"I  shall  be  careful  enough.  I'll  take  care 
that  no  doctors,  surgeons,  or  even  apothecaries 
get  on  my  track.  I  shall  go  just  as  the  fit 
seizes  me.  If  I  can't  say  one  day  where  I 
shall  be  the  next,  it  will  be  impossible  for  that 
villain  to  know." 

This  was  not  a  bad  argument.  In  fact,  if  he 
carried  out  his  resolve  of  passing  quickly  from 
place  to  place  I  did  not  see  how  he  could  plan 
any  thing  more  like  to  defeat  the  intentions 
with  which  we  credited  his  cousin.  As  to  his 
finding  Madeline  by  so  doing,  that  was  another 
matter. 

His  idea  seemed  to  be  that  chance  would 
sooner  or  later  bring  him  in  contact  with  the 
man  of  his  dream.  However,  now  that  the 
search  had  been  intrusted  to  the  proper  persons 
his  own  action  in  the  matter  was  not  worth 
troubling  about.  I  gave  him  many  cautions. 
He  was  to  be  quiet  and  guarded  in  words  and 
manner.  He  was  not  to  converse  with  strangers. 
If  he  found  himself  dogged  or  watched  by  any 
one  ho  was  to  communicate  at  once  with  me. 


But,  above  all,  I  begged  him  not  to  yield  again 
to  his  mental  infirmity.  The  folly  of  a  man 
who  could  avoid  it  throwing  himself  into  such 
a  state  ought  to  be  apparent  to  him. 

"  Not  oftener  than  I  can  help,"  was  all  the 
promise  I  could  get  from  him.  "  But  see  her 
I  must  sometimes,  or  I  shall  die." 

I  had  now  given  up  as  hopeless  the  combat 
with  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  So,  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude  on  his  part,  we  bade 
each  other  farewell. 

During  his  absence  he  wrote  to  me  nearly 
every  day,  so  that  I  might  know  his  where- 
abouts in  case  I  had  any  news  to  communicate. 
But  1  had  none.  The  police  failed  to  find  the. 
slightest  clue.  I  had  been  called  upon  by 
them  once  or  twice  in  order  that  they  might 
have  every  grain  of  information  I  could  give. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  advising  them  not  to 
waste  their  time  in  looking  for  the  man,  as  his 
very  existence  was  problematical.  It  was  but 
a  fancy  of  my  friend's,  and  not  worth  thinking 
seriously  about.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  after 
hearing  this  they  did  not  think  the  whole  af- 
fair was  an  imagined  one,  and  so  relaxed  their 
efforts. 

Once  or  twice,  Carriston,  happening  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  came  to  see  me, 
and  slept  the  night  at  my  house.  He  also  had 
no  news  to  report.  Still,  he  seemed  hopeful  as 
ever. 

The  weeks  went  by  until  Christmas  was  over 
and  the  New  Year  begun;  but  no  sign,  word, 
or  trace  of  Madeline  Rowan.  "I  have  seen 
her,"  wrote  Carriston,  "several  times.  She  is 
in  the  same  place  —  unhappy,  but  not  ill- 
treated." 

Evidently  his  hallucinations  were  still  in  full 
force. 

At  first  I  intended  that  the  whole  of  this 
tale  should  be  told  by  myself;  but  upon  get- 
ting so  far  it  struck  me  that  the  evidence  of 
another  actor  who  played  an  important  part  in 
the  drama  would  give  certain  occurrences  to 
the  reader  at  first  instead  of  at  second  hand,  so 
I  wrote  to  my  friend  Dick  Fenton,  of  Fren- 
chay,  Gloucestershire,  and  begged  him,  if  he 
found  himself  capable  of  so  doing,  to  put  in 
simple  narrative  form  his  impressions  of  cer- 
tain events  which  happened  in  January,  1866; 
events  in  which  we  two  were  concerned.  He 
has  been  good  enough  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest.   His  communication  follows. 
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PART  II. 

TOLD  BY  RICHARD  FENTON,  OF  FRENCHAY, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  ESQUIRE. 

I. 

AS  my  old  friend,  Phil  Brand,  has  asked  me 
XX  to  do  this,  I  suppose  I  must — Brand  is  a 
right  good  fellow  and  a  clever  fellow,  but  has 
plenty  of  crochets  of  his  own.  The  worst  I 
know  of  him  is  that  he  insists  upon  having  his 
own  way  with  people.  "With  those  who  differ 
from  him  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Any- 
how, he  has  always  had  his  own  way  with  me. 
This  custom,  go  far  as  I  am  concerned,  com- 
menced years  ago,  when  we  were  boys  at  school 
together,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  shake 
off  the  bad  habit  of  giving  in  to  him.  He  has 
promised  to  see  that  my  Queen's  English  is 
presentable ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  more  at 
home  across  country  than  across  foolscap,  and 
my  fingers  know  the  feeling  of  the  reins  or  the 
trigger  better  than  that  of  the  pen. 

All  the  same  I  hope  he  won't  take  too  many 
liberties  with  my  style,  bad  though  it  be;  for 
old  Brand,  at  times,  is  apt  to  get — well,  a  bit 
prosy.  To  hear  him  on  the  subject  of  hard 
work  and  the  sanctity  thereof  approaches  the 
sublime ! 

What  freak  took  me  to  the  little  God-for- 
saken village  of  Midcombe  in  the  depth  of 
winter  is  entirely  between  myself  and  my  con- 
science. The  cause,  having  no  bearing  upon 
the  matters  I  am  asked  to  tell  you  about,  is  no 
one's  business  but  mine — I  will  only  say  that 
now  I  would  not  stay  in  such  a  place  at  such  a 
time  of  the  year  for  the  sake  of  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  world,  let  alone  the  bare  chance  of 
meeting  her  once  or  twice.  But  one's  ideas 
change.  I  am  now  a  good  bit  older,  ride  some 
two  stone  heavier,  and  have  been  married  ever 
so  many  years.  Perhaps,  after  all,  as  I  look 
back  I  can  find  some  excuse  for  being  such  an 
ass  as  to  endure  for  more  than  a  fortnight  all 
the  discomforts  heaped  upon  me  in  that  little 
village  inn. 

A  man  who  sojourns  in  such  a  hole  as  Mid- 
combe must  give  some  reason  for  doing  so. 
My  ostensible  reason  was  hunting.  I  had  a 
horse  with  me,  and  a  second-rate  subscription 
pack  of  slow-going  mongrels  did  meet  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood,  so  no  one  could 
gainsay  my  explanation.  But  if  hunting  was 
my  object,  I  got  precious  little  of  it.  A  few 
days  after  my  arrival  a  bitter,  biting  frost  set 
in — a  frost  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  as  hard  as 
nails.    Yet  still  I  stayed  on. 


From  private  information  received — no  mat- 
ter how,  when,  or  where — I  knew  that  some 
people  in  the  neighborhood  had  organized  a 
party  to  go  skating  on  a  certain  day  at  Lily- 
mere,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  some  distance  from 
Midcombe.  I  guessed  that  some  one  whom  I 
particularly  desired  to  meet  would  be  there, 
and  as  the  skating  at  Lilymere  was  free  to  any 
one  who  chose  to  take  the  trouble  of  getting  to 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  I  hired  a  horse 
and  an  apology  for  a  dog-cart,  and  at  ten  in  the 
morning  started  to  drive  the  twelve  miles  to 
the  pond.  I  took  no  one  with  me.  I  had  been 
to  Lilymere  once  before,  in  bright  summer 
weather,  so  fancied  I  knew  the  way  well  enough. 

The  sky  when  I  started  was  cloudy;  the  wind 
was  chopping  round  in  a  way  which  made  the 
effete,  rustic  old  ostler  predict  a  change  of 
weather.  He  was  right.  Before  I  had  driven 
two  miles  light  snow  began  to  fall,  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  a  wretched  little  wayside  inn, 
about  a  mile  from  the  mere,  a  film  of  white  cov- 
ered the  whole  country.  I  stabled  my  horse 
as  well  as  I  could,  then,  taking  my  skates  with 
me,  walked  down  to  the  pond. 

Now,  whether  I  had  mistaken  the  day,  or 
whether  the  threatening  fall  of  snow  had  made 
certain  people  change  their  minds,  I  don't 
know;  but,  to  my  annoyance  and  vexation,  no 
skaters  were  to  be  seen,  and,  moreover,  the  un- 
cut, white  surface  told  me  that  none  had  been 
on  the  pond  that  morning.  Still,  hoping  they 
might  come  in  spite  of  the  weather,  I  put  on 
my  skates  and  went  outside-edging  and  grape- 
vining  all  over  the  place.  But. as  there  was  no 
person  in  particular — in  fact,  no  one  at  all — to 
note  my  powers,  I  soon  got  tired.  It  was,  in- 
deed, dreary,  dreary  work.  But  I  waited  and 
hoped  until  the  snow  came  down  so  fast  and 
furiously  that  I  felt  sure  that  waiting  was  in 
vain,  and  that  I  had  driven  to  Lilymere  for 
nothing. 

Back  I  went  to  the  little  inn;  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  things  in  general,  and  feeling  that 
to  break  some  one's  head  would  be  a  relief  to 
me  in  my  present  state  of  mind.  Of  course,  a 
sensible  man  would  at  once  have  got  his  horse 
between  the  shafts  and  driven  home.  But, 
whatever  I  may  be  now,  in  those  days  I  was 
not  a  sensible  man — Brand  will,  I  know,  cor- 
dially indorse  this  remark — the  accommodation 
of  the  inn  was  not  such  as  to  induce  one  to  lin- 
ger within  its  precincts;  but  the  fire  was  a 
right  good  one,  and  a  drink,  which  I  skillfully 
manufactured  out  of  some  hot  beer,  not  to  be 
despised,  and  proved  warming,  to  the  body  and 
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soothing  to  the  ruffled  temper.  So  I  lingered 
over  the  big  fire  until  I  began  to  feel  hungry, 
and  upon  the  landlady  assuring  me  that  she 
could  cook  a  rasher,  decided  it  would  be  wiser 
to  stay  where  I  was  until  the  violence  of  the 
snow-storm  was  over;  for  coming  down  it  was 
now,  and  no  mistake! 

And  it  kept  on  coming  down.  About  half- 
past  three,  when  I  sorrowfully  decided  I  was 
bound  to  make  a  move,  it  was  snowing  faster 
than  ever.  I  harnessed  my  horse,  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  old  woman's  dismal  prophecy  that  I 
should  never  get  to  Midcombe  in  such  weather, 
gathered  up  the  reins,  and  away  I  went  along 
the  white  road. 

I  thought  I  knew  the  way  well  enough.  In 
fact,  I  had  always  prided  myself  upon  remem- 
bering any  road  once  driven  over  by  me;  but 
does  any  one  who  has  not  tried  it  really  know 
how  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  changes  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  and  makes  landmarks  snares 
and  delusions?  I  learnt  all  about  it  then,  once 
and  for  all.  I  found,  also,  that  the  snow  lay 
much  deeper  than  I  thought  could  possibly  be 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  it  still  fell  in  a  manner 
almost  blinding.  Yet  I  went  on  bravely  and 
merrily  for  some  miles.  Then  came  a  bit  of 
uncertainty  

Which  of  those  two  roads  was  the  right  one? 
This  one,  of  course — no,  the  other.  There  was 
no  house  near ;  no  one  was  likely  to  be  passing 
in  such  weather,  so  I  was  left  to  exercise  my 
free,  unbiased  choice,  a  privilege  I  would  will- 
ingly have  dispensed  with.  However,  I  made 
the  best  selection  I  could,  and  followed  it  for 
some  two  miles.  Then  I  began  to  grow  doubt- 
ful, and  soon  persuading  myself  that  I  was  on 
the  wrong  track,  retraced  my  steps.  I  was  by 
this  time  something  like  a  huge  white  plaster- 
of-paris  figure,  and  the  snow  which  had  accu- 
mulated on  the  old  dog-cart  made  it  run  heav- 
ier by  half-a-ton,  more  or  less.  By  the  time  I 
came  to  that  unlucky  junction  of  roads  at 
which  my  misfortunes  began,  it  was  almost 
dark  ;  the  sky  as  black  as  a  tarpaulin,  yet  send- 
ing down  the  white,  feathery  flakes  thicker  and 
faster  than  ever.  I  felt  inclined  to  curse  my 
folly  in  attempting  such  a  drive,  at  any  rate  I 
blamed  myself  for  not  having  started  two  or 
three  hours  earlier.  I'll  warrant  that  steady- 
going  old  Brand  never  had  to  accuse  himself 
of  such  foolishness  as  mine. 

Well,  I  took  the  other  road;  went  on  some 
way;  came  to  a  turning  which  I  seemed  to 
remember;  and,  not  without  misgivings,  fol- 
lowed it.    My  misgivings  increased  when,  after 


a  little  while,  I  found  the  road  grew  full  of 
ruts,  which  the  snow  and  the  darkness  quite 
concealed  from  me  until  the  wheels  got  into 
them.  Evidently  I  was  wrong  again.  I  was 
just  thinking  of  making  the  best  of  my  way 
out  of  this  rough  and  unfrequented  road,  when 
— there,  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  such 
things  seldom  occur  to  me — a  stumble,  a  fall, 
on  the  part  of  my  tired  horse,  sent  me  flying 
over  the  dash-board,  with  the  only  consoling 
thought  that  the  reins  were  still  in  my  hand. 

Luckily,  the  snow  had  made  the  falling  pretty 
soft.  I  soon  picked  myself  up  and  set  about 
estimating  damages.  With  some  difficulty  I 
got  the  horse  out  of  the  harness,  and  then  felt 
free  to  inspect  the  dog-cart.  Alas!  after  the 
manner  of  the  two- wheel  kind,  whenever  a 
horse  thinks  fit  to  fall,  one  shaft  had  snapped 
off  like  a  carrot;  so  here  was  I,  five  miles  ap- 
parently from  any  where,  in  the  thick  of  a 
blinding  snow-storm,  left  standing  helpless  be- 
side a  jaded  horse  and  a  broken  cart.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  Brand  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

As.  for  me,  I  reflected  for  some  minutes — re- 
flection in  a  snow-storm  is  weary  work.  I 
reasoned,  I  believe,  logically,  and  at  last  came 
to  this  decision:  I  would  follow  the  road.  If, 
as  I  suspected,  it  was  but  a  cart  track,  it  would 
probably  soon  lead  to  a  habitation  of  some 
kind.  Anyway,  I  had  better  try  a  bit  farther. 
I  took  hold  of  the  wearied  horse,  and  with 
snow  under  my  feet,  snowflakes  whirling  round 
me,  and  a  wind  blowing  right  into  my  teeth,, 
struggled  on. 

It  was  a  journey !  I  think  I  must  have  been 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  going  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  I  was  just  beginning  to  de- 
spair, when  I  saw  a  welcome  gleam  of  light. 
I  steered  toward  it,  fondly  hoping  that  my 
troubles  were  at  an  end.  I  found  the  light 
stole  through  the  ill-fitting  window-shutters  of 
what  seeme'd,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out  in  the 
darkness,  to  be  a  small  farm-house.  '  Tying  to 
a  gate  the  knotted  reins  by  which  I  had  been 
leading  the  horse,  I  staggered  up  to  the  door 
and  knocked  loudly.  Upon  my  honor,  until  I 
leant  against  that  door-post  I  had  no  idea  how 
tired  I  was — until  that  moment  I  never  sus- 
pected that  the  finding  of  speedy  shelter  meant 
absolutely  saving  my  life.  Covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  snow,  my  hat  crushed  in,  I  must 
have  been  a  pitiable  object. 

No  answer  came  to  my  first  summons.  It 
was  only  after  a  second  and  more  imperative 
application  of  my  heel  that  the  door  deigned 
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to  give  way  a  few  inches.  Through  the  aper- 
ture a  woman's  voice  asked  who  was  there. 

"  Let  me  in,"  I  said.  "  I  have  missed  my 
way  to  Midcombe.  My  horse  has  fallen.  You 
must  give  me  shelter  for  the  night.  Open  the 
door  and  let  me  in." 

"  Shelter !  You  can't  get  sheltered  here,  mis- 
ter," said  a  man's  gruff  voice.  "  This  ain't  an 
inn,  so  you'd  best  be  off,  and  go  elsewhere." 

"  But  I  must  come  in,"  I  said,  astounded  at 
such  inhospitality,  "  I  can't  go  a  step  further. 
Open  the  door  at  once!" 

"You  be  hanged!"  said  the  man.  " 'Tis  my 
house,  not  yours." 

"  But,  you  fool,  I  mean  to  pay  you  well  for 
your  trouble.  Don't  you  know  it  means  death 
wandering  about  on  such  a  night  as  this?  Let 
me  in  I" 

"You  won't  come  in  here,"  was  the  brutal 
and  boorish  reply.    The  door  closed. 

That  I  was  enraged  at  such  incivility  may 
be  easily  imagined;  but  if  I  said  I  was  thor- 
oughly frightened,  I  believe  no  one  would  be 
surprised.  As  getting  into  that  house  meant 
simply  life  or  death  to  me,  into  that  house  I 
determined  to  get,  by  door  or  window,  by  fair 
means  or  by  foul.  So,  as  the  door  closed,  I 
hurled  myself  against  it  with  all  the  might  I 
could  muster.  Although  I  ride  much  heavier 
now  than  I  did  then,  all  my  weight  at  that 
time  was  bone  and  muscle.  The  violence  of 
my  attack  tore  from  the  lintel  the  staple  which 
held  the  chain;  the  door  went  back  with  a 
bang,  and  I  fell  forward  into  the  house,  fully 
resolved  to  stay  there  whether  welcome  or  un- 
welcome. 

Chapter  II. 

The  door  through  which  I  had  burst  like  a 
battering-ram  opened  straight  into  a  sort  of 
kitchen,  so,  although  I  entered  in  a  most  un- 
dignified way,  in  fact  on  my  hands 'and  knees, 
I  was  well  established  in  the  center  of  the 
room  before  the  man  and  woman  emerged  from 
behind  the  door,  where  my  successful  assault 
had  thrown  them.  I  stood  up  and  faced  them. 
They  were  a  couple  of  ordinary,  respectably- 
attired  country  people.  The  man,  a  sturdy, 
strong-built,  bull-necked  rascal,  stood  scowling 
at  me,  and,  I  concluded,  making  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 

"  My  good  people,"  I  said,  "  you  are  behav- 
ing in  the  most  unheard-of  manner.  Can't 
you  understand  that  I  mean  to  pay  you  well 
for  any  trouble  I  give  you?    But  whether  you 


like  it  or  not,  here  I  stay  to-night.  To  turn 
me  out  would  be  sheer  murder." 

So  saying,  I  pulled  off  my  overcoat,  and  be- 
gan  shaking  the  snow  out  of  my  whiskers. 

I  dare  say  my  determined  attitude,  my  re- 
spectable as  well  as  my  muscular  appearance 
impressed  my  unwilling  hosts.  Anyway,  they 
gave  in  without  more  ado.  While  the  woman 
shut  the  door,  through  which  the  snowflakes 
were  whirling,  the  man  said,  sullenly: 

"  Well,  you'll  have  to  spend  the  night  on  a 
chair.  We've  no  beds  here  for  strangers. 
'Specially  those  as  ain't  wanted." 

"  Very  well,  my  friend.  Having  settled  the 
matter,  you  may  as  well  make  yourself  pleas- 
ant. Go  out  and  put  my  horse  under  cover, 
and  give  him  a  feed  of  some  sort — make  a 
mash  if  you  can." 

After  giving  the  woman  a  quick  glance  as 
of  warning,  my  scowling  host  lit  a  horn  lan- 
tern and  went  on  the  errand  I  suggested.  I 
gladly  sank  into  a  chair  and  warmed  myself 
before  a  cheerful  fire.  The  prospect  of  spend- 
ing the  night  amid  such  discomfort  was  not 
alluring,  but  I  had,  at  least,  a  roof  over  my 
head. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  churlish  the  nature,  the 
more  avaricious  it  is  found  to  be.  My  promise 
of  liberal  remuneration  was,  after  all,  not  with- 
out its  effect  upon  the  strange  couple  whose 
refusal  to  afford  me  refuge  had  so  nearly  en- 
dangered my  life.  They  condescended  to  get 
me  some  tea  and  rough  food.  After  I  had  dis- 
posed of  all  that,  the  man  produced  a  bottle  of 
gin.  We  filled  our  glasses,  and  then,  with  the 
aid  of  my  pipe,  I  settled  down  to  make  the 
best  of  a  night  spent  in  a  hard,  wooden  chair. 

I  had  come  across  strange  people  in  my 
travels,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
my  host  was  the  sullenest,  sulkiest,  most  boor- 
ish specimen  of  human  nature  I  had  as  yet 
met  with.  In  spite  of  his  recent  ill-treatment 
of  me,  I  was  quite  ready  to  establish  matters 
on  a  friendly  footing,  and  made  several  at- 
tempts to  draw  him  into  conversation.  The 
brute  would  only  answer  in  monosyllables,  or 
often  not  answer  at  all.  So  I  gave  up  talking 
as  a  bad  job,  and  sat  in  silence,  smoking  and 
looking  into  the  fire,  thinking  a  good  deal,  it 
may  be,  of  some  one  I  should  have  met  that 
morning  at  Lilymere,  had  the  wretched  snow 
but  kept  off. 

The  long  clock — that  cumbrous  eight-day 
machine  which  inevitably  occupies  one  corner 
of  every  cottager's  kitchen — struck  nine.  The 
woman  rose  and  left  us.    I  concluded  she  was 
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going  to  bed.  If  so,  I  envied  her.  Her  hus- 
band shows  no  signs  of  retiring.  He  still  sat 
over  the  fire,  opposite  me.  By  this  time  I  was 
dreadfully  tired ;  every  bone  in  my  body  ached. 
The  hard  chair  which,  an  hour  or  two  ago, 
seemed  all  I  could  desire,  now  scarcely  came 
up  to  my  ideas  of  the  comfort  I  was  justly  en- 
titled to  claim.  My  sulky  companion  had  been 
drinking  silently  but  steadily.  Perhaps  the 
liquor  he  had  poured  into  himself  might  have 
rendered  his  frame  of  mind  more  pleasant  and 
amenable  to  reason. 

"My  good  fellow,"  I  said,  "your,  chairs  are 
excellent  ones  of  the  kind,  but  deucedly  un- 
comfortable. I  am  horribly  tired.  If  the  re- 
sources of  your  establishment  can't  furnish  a 
bed  for  me  to  sleep  in,  couldn't  you  find  a 
mattress  or  something  to  lay  down  before  the 
fire?" 

"You've  got  all  you'll  get  to-night,"  he  an- 
swered, knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 
" Oh,  but  I  say!" 

"S6  do  I  say.  I  say  this:  If  you  don't  like 
it,  you  can  leave  it.  We  did  n't  ask  you  to 
come." 

"  You  infernal  beast !"  I  muttered,  and  meant 
it,  too ;  I  declare,  had  I  not  been  so  utterly  worn 
out,  I  would  have  had  that  bullet-headed  ruffian 
up  for  a  few  rounds  on  his  own  kitchen  floor, 
and  tried  to  knock  him  into  a  more  amiable 
frame  of  mind. 

"Never  mind,'"  I  said;  "but,  remember,  civil- 
ity costs  nothing,  and  often  gets  reward.  How- 
ever, if  you  wish  to  retire  to  your  own  couch, 
don't  let  your  native  politeness  stand  in  your 
way.  Pray  don't  hesitate  on  my  account. 
Leave  plenty  of  fuel,  and  I  shall  manage  until 
the  morning." 

"  Where  you  stay,  I  stay,"  he  answered. 
Then  he  filled  his  pipe,  and  once  more  relapsed 
into  stony  silence. 

I  bothered  about  him  no  more.  I  dozed  off 
for  a  few  minutes — dozed  off  again  for  some 
hours.  I  was  in  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  half 
sleep,  crammed  full  of  curious  dreams — dreams 
from  which  I  started,  wondering  where  I  was 
and  how  I  got  there.  I  even  began  to  grow 
nervous.  All  sorts  of  horrible  travelers'  tales 
ran  through  my  head.  It  was  in  just  such 
places  as  this  that  unsuspecting  voyagers  were 
stated  to  have  been  murdered  and  robbed  by 
just  such  unmitigated  ruffians  as  my  host — I 
can  tell  you  that,  altogether,  I  spent  a  most  un- 
pleasant night. 

To  make  matters  worse  and  more  dismal, 
the  storm  still  raged  outside.  The  wind  moaned 


through  the  trees,  but  it  had  again  changed, 
and  I  knew  from  the  sound  on  the  window- 
panes  that  heavy  rain  had  succeeded  snow. 
As  the  big  drops  of  water  found  their  way 
down  the  large,  old-fashioned  chimney,  the 
fire  hissed  and  spluttered  like  a  spiteful 
vixen.  Every  thing  combined  to  deprive  me 
of  what  dog's  sleep  I  could,  by  sheer  persist- 
ency, snatch. 

I  think  I  tried  every  position  which  an  or- 
dinary man,  not  an  acrobat,  is  capable  of 
adopting  with  the  assistance  of  a  common 
wooden  chair.  I  even  lay  down  on  the  hard 
flags.  I  actually  tried  the  table.  I  prop- 
ped up  the  upper  half  of  my  body  against 
the  corner  walls  of  the  room;  but  found  no 
rest.  At  last  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  sleeping, 
and  fully  aroused  myself.  I  comforted  my- 
self by  saying  that  my  misery  was  only  tem- 
porary— that  the  longest  night  must  come  to 
an  end. 

My  companion  had  by  now  succumbed  to 
fatigue,  or  to  the  combined  effects  of  fatigue 
and  gin-and-water.  His  head  was  hanging  side- 
ways, and  he  slept  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
attitude.  I  chuckled  as  I  looked  at  him,  feel- 
ing quite  sure  that  if  such  a  clod  was  capable 
of  dreaming  at  all,  his  dreams  must  be  worse 
even  than  mine.  I  filled  another  pipe,  poked 
the  smoldering  logs  into  a  blaze,  and  sat  al- 
most nose  and  knees  over  the  fire,  finding 
some  amusement  in  speculating  upon  the 
condition  of  the  churl  before  me,  and  thank- 
ing the  Lord  I  was  not  like  unto  this  man. 
Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  across  me. 

I  had  seen  this  fellow  before.  But  when  or 
where  I  could -not  remember.  His  features,  as" 
I  looked  at  them  with  keener  interest,  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  familiar  to  me. 
Where  could  I  have  met  him?  Somewhere 
or  other,  but  where  ?  I  racked  my  brain  to 
associate  him  with  some  scene,  some  event. 
Although  he  was  but  an  ordinary  country- 
man, such  as  one  sees  scores  of  in  a  day's  ride, 
only  differing  from  his  kind  on  account  of  his 
unpleasant  face,  I  felt  sure  we  were  old  ac- 
quaintances. When  he  awoke  for  a  moment 
and  changed  his  strained  attitude,  my  feeling 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Yet  puzzle  and 
puzzle  as  I  would,  I  could  not  call  to  mind  a 
former  encounter;  so  at  last  I  began  to  think 
the  supposed  recognition  was  pure  fancy  on 
my  part. 

Having  smoked  out  several  pipes,  I  thought 
that  a  cigar  would  be  a  slight  break  to  the 
monotony  of  the  night's  proceedings.    So  I 
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drew  out  my  case  and  looked  at  its  contents. 
Among  the  weeds  was  one  of  a  lighter  color 
than  the  others.  As  I  took  it  out  I  said  to 
myself,  "Why,  old  Brand  gave  me  that  one 
when  I  was  last  at  his  house."  Curiously 
enough,  that  cigar  was  the  missing  link  in  the 
chain  of  my  memory.  As  I  held  it  in  my 
hand  I  knew  at  once  why  my  host's  ugly  face 
geemed  familiar  to  me. 

About  a  fortnight  before,  being  in  town,  I 


had  spent  the  evening  with  the  doctor.  He 
was  not  alone,  and  I  was  introduced  to  a  tall, 
pale,  young  man  named  Carriston.  He  was 
a  pleasant,  polite  young  fellow,  although  not 
much  in  my  line.  At  first  I  judged  him  to 
be  a  would-be  poet  of  the  fashionable,  miser- 
able school;  but  finding  that  he  and  Brand 
talked  so  much  about  art,  I  eventually  de- 
cided that  he  was  one  of  the  doctor's  many 
artist  friends.    Art  is   a  hobby   he  hacks 


SHADING  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  WITH  ONE  HAND,  I  CAREFULLY  COMPARED  IT  WITH  THE  SLEEPER. 


about  on  grandly.  (Mem.  Brand's  own  at- 
tempts at  pictures  are  simply  atrocious!) 

J ust  before  I  left,  the  doctor's  back  being 
turned,  Carriston  asked  me  to  step  into  another 
room.  There  he  showed  me  the  portrait  of  a 
man.  It  seemed  very  cleverly  drawn,  and  I 
presumed  he  wanted  me  to  criticise  it. 

"  I  am  a  precious  bad  judge,"  I  said. 

"I  am  not  asking  you  to  pass  an  opinion," 
said  Carriston.  "I  want  to  beg  a  favor  of 
you.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  beg  it  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance." 

He  appeared  modest,  and  not  in  want  of 
money,  so  I  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 


"I  heard  you  say  you  were  going  into  the 
country,"  he  resumed.  "I  want  to  ask  you  if, 
by  any  chance,  you  should  meet  the  original 
of  that  drawing,  to  telegraph  at  once  to  Dr. 
Brand." 

"Whereabouts  does  he  live?" 

"  I  have  no  idea.  If  chance  throws  him  in 
your  way,  please  do  as  I  ask." 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  I  said,  seeing  the  young 
man  made  the  request  in  solemn  earnest. 

He  thanked  me,  and  then  gave  me  a  small 
photograph  of  the  picture.  This  photograph 
he  begged  me  to  keep  in  my  pocket-book, 
so  that  I  might  refer  to  it  in  case  I  met  the 
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man  he  wanted.  I  put  it  there,  went  my 
way,  and,  am  sorry  to  say,  forgot  all  about 
it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  strange  cigar  in 
my  case  bringing  back  Carriston's  unusual 
request  to  my  mind,  the  probabilities  are 
that  I  should  not  have  thought  again  of  the 
matter.  Now,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
I  was  spending  the  night  with  the  very  man 
who,  so  far  as  my  memory  served  rne,  must 
have  sat  for  the  portrait  shown  me  at  Brand's 
house. 

"  I  wonder  what  I  did  with  the  photo,"  I 
said.  I  turned  out  my  letter-case.  There  it 
was,  right  enough !  Shading  it  with  one  hand 
I  carefully  compared  it  with  the  sleeper. 

Not  a  doubt  about  it!  So  far  as  a  photo- 
graph taken  from  a  picture  can  go,  it  was 
the  man  himself.  The  same  ragged  beard,  the 
same  coarse  features,  the  same  surly  look. 
Young  Carriston  was  evidently  a  wonderful 

[to  be  i 


hand  at  knocking  off  a  likeness.  Moreover, 
in  case  I  had  felt  any  doubt  on  the  matter,  a 
printed  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  photograph 
said  that  one  joint  was  missing  from  a  right 
hand  finger.  Sure  enough,  my  friend  lacked 
that  small  portion  of  his  misbegotten  frame. 

This  discovery  threw  me  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight.  I  laughed  so  loudly  that  I  almost 
awoke  the  ruffian.  I  guessed  I  was  going  to 
take  a  glorious  revenge  for  all  the  discom- 
forts I  had  suffered.  No  one,  I  felt  sure, 
could  be  looking  for  such  a  fellow  as  this  to 
do  any  good  to  him.  I  was  quite  happy  in 
the  thought,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night  gloated  over  the  idea  of  putting  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  one  who  had  been 
within  an  ace  of  causing  my  death.  I  re- 
solved, the  moment  I  got  back  to  civiliza- 
tion, to  send  the  desired  intelligence  to 
Brand,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

NTINTJED.] 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  order  issued  by  General  Bragg,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  for  concentration 
of  all  his  forces  in  front  of  Lexington,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  which  was 
not  put  in  full  operation,  reads  as  follows: 

Headquarters,  Department  No.  2,  V 
Harrodsburg,  October  7, 1862.  j 

CIRCULAR,  No.  3. 

Confidential :  I.  Cheatham's  division  will  move  for- 
ward to-night  to  Withers'  position,  and  both  divis- 
ions of  the  right  wing  (Withers'  and  Cheatham's) 
will  move  to-morrow  to  Lawrenceburg,  thence  to 
Versailles,  and  to  follow  General  E.  Kirby  Smith's 
command. 

II.  General  E.  Kirby  Smith's  command  will  move 
to-morrow  to  Versailles,  throwing  a  division  toward 
Frankfort  Ailstone's  cavalry,  now  at  Salvisa,  will 
cover  Cheatham's  movement,  reporting  to  Major- 
General  Cheatham. 

III.  Major-General  Hardee,  commanding  left  wing 
Army  of  the  Mississippi, will  follow  these  movements 
as  circumstances  allow. 

By  command  of  General  Bragg. 

George  W.  Bent, 
Chief  of  Staff  and  A.  A.  Q. 

To  Major-General  Polk, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  moment  General  Bragg  was  issuing 
this  order  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  resuming 
its  march  to  concentrate  on  Perryville.  Gil- 
bert's corps  being  in  the  lead  in  the  camp  at 


Springfield,  continued  to  keep  the  Perryville 
pike,  while  Crittenden's  corps  was  sent  off  to 
the  right  to  take  the  Lebanon  and  Danville 
pike,  which  ran  within  four  miles  of  Perry- 
ville. Gilbert's  corps  thus  became  the  center, 
and  Crittenden's  the  right  wing.  General 
Buell  and  his  headquarters  marched  with  Gil- 
bert's corps.  General  Thomas  continued  with 
Crittenden's.  General  McCook's  route  was 
changed  from  Harrodsburg  to  Perryville.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  General  Buell  having 
learned,  after  leaving  Bardstown,  that  General 
Smith  had  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Kiver  at  Salvisa  with  his  forces,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  to  concentrate 
either  at  Harrodsburg  or  at  Perryville.  Gen- 
eral Buell's  information  was  not  correct,  as  is 
evident  from  General  Bragg's  order.  The 
Union  army  was  marching  to  concentrate 
against  Perryville,  where  was  the  left  of  the 
Confederate  line,  and  the  Confederate  forces 
were  under  orders  to  march  away  from  that 
place  to  concentrate  at  Versailles,  against  the 
left  of  the  Union  line.  Later  General  Bragg 
became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  was  extended  over  a  front 
of  sixty  miles ;  that  its  right  was  near  Leba- 
non, that  the  left,  consisting  of  two  corps,  occu- 
pied the  country  from  Maxville  to  Frankfort, 
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and  that  there  was  a  corps  in  front  of  Perry- 
ville. With  this  impression  on  his  mind,  Gen- 
eral Bragg  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  in 
detail  the  separate  masses  of  the  Union  forces, 
and  fixed  upon  the  corps  in  front  of  Perry- 
ville  as  the  one  with  which  to  begin.  Accord- 
ingly, General  Polk  was  ordered  to  take  Cheat- 
ham's '  division  of  his  corps,  which  had  not 
yet  started  for  the  rendezvous  at  Versailles, 
and  join  Hardee  at  Perryville,  assume  the 
command,  and  without  loss  of  time  rout  the 
enemy  there,  and  then  face  about  and  move 
rapidly  to  join  General  Smith. 

The  remaining  division  of  his  corps  (With- 
ers'), when  the  movement  to  Perryville  was 
ordered,  was  on  the  way  to  join  General 
Smith  near  Frankfort,  and  was  not  included  in 
the  order  to  go  to  Perryville,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  directed  to  continue  on  to  Law- 
renceburg,  and  thence  to  Versailles.  We  thus 
have  folk's  corps  divided  on  the  eve  of  bat- 
tle, its  two  divisions  marching  in  precisely 
opposite  directions. 

General  Smith,  during  this  day,  had  been 
making  repeated  applications  for  reinforce- 
ments, in  the  belief  that  the  enemy  was  in 
strong  force  in  his  immediate  front.  How 
much  General  Smith  was  mistaken  we  can 
understand  when  we  observe  that  eight  of  the 
ten  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  were 
marching  on  Perryville,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  two  entire  corps  were  east  of  the 
town  of  Springfield,  and  within  twelve  miles 
of  Perryville,  while  two  of  the  divisions  of  the 
remaining  corps  were  between  Bloomfield  and 
Harrodsburg,  distant  from  Perryville  about 
twenty-five  miles.  Smith  had  in  front  of  him 
only  Sill  and  Dumont.  As  for  General  Bragg's 
supposed  line  of  sixty  miles,  we  shorten  it  by 
a  half,  and  place  two  entire  corps  in  a  body  at 
Springfield,  instead  of  from  Maxville  to  Frank- 
fort. The  heaviest  end  of  this  line  was  not  its 
left,  but  its  right,  precisely  the  reverse  of  Gen- 
eral Bragg's  belief  in  regard  to  it. 

The  march  of  Gilbert's  corps,  now  the  cen- 
ter, was  vigorously  resisted  by  Wheeler's  cav- 
alry, the  rearguard  of  Hardee's  column,  giving 
rise  to  a  continuous  skirmish  in  which  there  was 
much  noise  of  artillery.  On  this  day  in  the 
center  corps  Mitchell  had  the  lead,  Schoephf 
came  next,  and  Sheridan  brought  up  the  rear. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  head  of 
the  column  was  nearing  Doctor's  Creek,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Chaplin  Fork  of  Salt  Kiver,  the 
enemy  was  observed  lining  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  on  the  farther  side  of  the  creek,  in  force, 


this  with  the  intention  of  disputing  the  few 
pools  of  water  which  lay  in  the  nearly  dry  bed 
of  the  stream.  The  excessive  drought  which 
had  for  months  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the 
State  had  reduced  the  streams  to  a  mere  series 
of  pools;  running  water  was  altogether  the 
exception. 

The  display  at  this  point  was  sufficiently 
formidable  to  justify  some  preparation  in  re- 
sponse. Accordingly,  General  Bueli,  who  was 
present,  took  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  had 
General  Mitchell  form  in  order  of  battle  across 
the  road  and  over  some  high  ground  to  the 
right.  When  Schoephf  came  up  he  was  ordered 
to  mass  his  division  to  the  left  of  the  road,  to 
the  rear  of  Mitchell's  division,  and  to  stand  in 
reserve.  Soon  Sheridan  came  up.  He  was 
ordered  to  continue  on  and  go  into  position  to 
the  front  and  left  of  Mitchell,  for,  by  this  time, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  regiments  from 
Mitchell  and  a  section  of  artillery,  Captain 
Gay  had  succeeded  in  dislodging  Wheeler  from 
the  ridge  bordering  the  stream,  and  in  pressing 
him  back  toward  the  town.  This  engagement, 
in  which  Colonel  Greusel  with  his  brigade  (one 
of  the  brigades  of  Sheridan's  division)  and  Bar- 
nett's  battery  took  a  leading  part,  was  prolonged 
far  into  the  night,  and  resulted  in  driving  the 
enemy  from  some  commanding  ground  on  the 
ridge  to  the  right  of  Doctor's  Creek,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  ground  over  to  the  Danville 
road,  thus  covering  the  right  and  front  of  the 
camp.  On  the  same  ridge,  farther  to  the  left 
and  at  the  end  of  this  range  of  heights,  is 
found  the  commanding  point  which  Colonel 
Daniel  McCook  was  ordered  forward  shortly 
before  daybreak  to  seize  -and  hold,  to  cover  the 
pools  of  water  in  the  bed  of  Doctor's  Creek,  as 
they  were  the  sole  reliance  of  the  army  for 
water,  for  the  enemy  held  Chaplin  Kiver,  in 
which  was  found  the  only  other  water  in  the 
country  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  supply  of 
a  large  body  of  men  and  animals.  These  move- 
ments and  combats  were  possible  during  the 
night,  for  the  moon  was  near  its  full,  and  al- 
though well  shorn  of  her  rays  by  the  dust  from 
two  great  armies  marching  over  the  same  road, 
yet  there  was  light  sufficient  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  engagement  begun  in  the  afternoon 
until  after  ten  o'clock. 

Satisfied  that  a  stand  would  be  made  at 
Perryville,  General  Buell  sent  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  and  to  General  McCook  to  march 
early  and  join  the  center  corps  for  an  attack 
upon  the  place.  Copies  of  these  orders  are 
given  in  full. 
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October  7th— 7  p.  M. 

To  General  Thomas  : 

General:  The  Third  corps  (Gilbert's)  is  within 
three  and  one  half  miles  of  Perryville,  the  cavalry 
being  nearer,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  miles.  From 
all  information  received  to-day,  it  is  thought  the  en- 
emy will  resist  our  advance  into  Perryville. 

They  are  said  to  have  a  strong  force  in  and  around 
the  place.  We  expect  to  attack  and  carry  the  place 
to-morrow.  March  at  3  o'clock  precisely  to-morrow 
morning  without  fail,  and,  if  possible,  get  all  the 
canteens  filled,  and  have  all  the  men  cautioned  to  use 
water  in  the  most  sparing  manner.  Every  officer 
must  caution  his  men  on  this  point.  Send  back  every 
train  and  animal  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
with  the  troops,  as  they  will  suffer  for  water.  All  the 
wagons  that  can  must  move  in  the  rear  of  the  troops. 

The  right  of  Gilbert's  corps  rests  opposite  Gordon's 
place— which  is  on  the  Lebanon  pike,  and  from  Gor- 
don's to  Gilbert's  right  is  about  two  to  two  and  a 
quarter  miles.  When  the  two  corps  get  up  to  that 
vicinity,  that  is  to  say,  three  or  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  town,  let  the  front  be  halted  and  put  in 
order  of  battle,  and  the  whole  column  closed  up, 
and  the  men  allowed  to  rest  in  position  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  but  not  allowed  to  scatter. 
The  commander  of  the  corps  must  then  immediately 
have  the  front  reconnoitered,  and  gain  all  the  infor- 
mation he  can  of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  in  his  front.  This  must 
be  done  by  inquiring  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  per- 
sonal examination  of  officers  and  by  reconnoissance. 

When  the  "column  has  got  into  position  you  will 
please  report  at  these  headquarters,  witn  all  the  in- 
formation you  may  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and 
instructions  for  further  movements  will  be  given. 
Send  orderlies  back  with  bearer  to  learn  where  your 
headquarters  are.  All  the  usual  precautions  must  be 
taken,  and  preparations  made  for  action.  There  is 
no  water  near  us,  and  we  expect  but  little  until  we 
get  it  at  Perryville. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  from  you  since  we  parted 
this  morning.         Respectfully,  etc.,  . 

James  B.  Fry, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

October  7th— 8  p.  M. 

To  General  McCook  : 

General:  The  Third  corps  (Gilbert's)  is  within 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  Perryville,  the  cavalry  being 
nearer — probably  within  two  and  a  half  miles.  From 
all  information  gained  to-day,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  enemy  will  resist  our  advance  into  the  town. 
They  will  have  a  strong  force  in  and  near  the  place. 
There  is  no  water  here,  and  we  will  get  but  little,  if 
any,  until  we  get  at  Perryville.  We  expect  to  attack 
and  carry  the  place  to-morrow.  March  at  3  o'clock 
precisely  to-morrow  morning  without  fail,  and  move 
until  the  head  of  your  column  gets  within  about 
three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  of  Perryville  ;  that  is 
to  say,  until  you  are  abreast  the  Third  corps.  The 
left  of  this  corps  rests  near  Bottom's  place.  Perhaps 
Captain  Williams,  Jackson's  cavalry,  will  know  where 
it  is.  From  the  point  of  the  road  Gilbert  is  now  on, 
across  direct  to  your  road,  is  about  two  and  a  half 
miles.  When  the  head  of  your  column  gets  to  the 
vicinity  designated  (three  or  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  town),  halt  and  form  in  order  of  battle,  and 
let  the  rcir  Hose  well  up;  then  let  the  men  rest  in 
position  and  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but 
do  not  permit  them  to  scatter.    Have  the  country  on 


your  front  examined,  a  reconnoissance  made,  and 
collect  all  the  information  possible  in  regard  to  the 
enemy  and  the  roads  in  your  vicinity,  and  then  re- 
port in  person,  as  quickly  as  practicable,  to  these  head- 
quarters. If  your  men  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
water  of  any  kind  they  must  fill  their  canteens,  and 
the  officers  must  caution  them  particularly  to  use  it 
in  the  most  sparing  manner.  Send  to  the  rear  every 
wagon  and  animal  not  required  with  your  column. 
All  the  usual  precautions  must  be  taken,  and  prepar- 
ations made  for  action.  Keep  all  trains  back,  except 
ammunition  wagons  and  ambulances.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  from  you  to-day.  Send  orderlies  by 
bearer  to  learn  the  locality  of  these  headquarters. 
The  General  desires  to  see  Captain  Williams,  of  Jack- 
son's cavalry,  by  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  these 
headquarters.         Respectfully,  etc., 

James  B.  Fry, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

These  instructions,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
marked  with  the  hours,  one  of  seven  and  the 
other  of  eight  in  the  evening.  Two  hours 
earlier  than  the  earliest  General  Bragg  at  Har- 
rodsburg was  giving  General  Polk  his  orders 
to  proceed  to  Perryville,  and  without  loss  of 
time  rout  the  enemy  found  there  and  return  to 
join  General  Smith,  as  previously  referred  to. 
A  copy  of  this  order  here  follows: 

Headquarters,  Department  No.  — ,  \ 
(No.  4.)  Harrodsburg,  October  7th,  5  p.  m.  j 

General :  In  view  of  the  news  from  Hardee,  you  had 
better  move  with  Cheatham's  division  to  his  support, 
and  give  the  enemy  battle  immediately.  Rout  him, 
and  then  move  to  our  support  at  Versailles.  Smith 
moves  forward  to-day  in  that  direction,  and  I  wish 
Withers  to  march  to-night  toward  Lawrenceburg, 
crossing  thence  to-morrow  to  Versailles,  and  follow 
Smith  up  and  report  to  him.  His  wagon-train,  ex- 
cept the  ammunition  and  ordnance,  had  better  cross 
at  McCown's,  turning  off  at  Salvisa.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  these  movements.  I  shall  follow  Smith. 
Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
Braxton  Bragg, 

General  Commanding. 

To  General  Polk. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order,  General  Polk  ar- 
rived at  Perryville  with  Cheatham's  division 
before  midnight,  and  the  troops  were  placed  in 
line  of  battle  by  Hardee. 

General  Polk  had  not  been  gone  long  when 
General  Bragg  received  information  which  in- 
dicated that  no  attack  could  be  made  on  Gen- 
eral Smith's  command  next  day,  and  he  then 
changed  his  purpose  of  going  to  join  him,  as 
mentioned  in  his  note  of  5  p.m.,  for  that  of 
going  to  Perryville. 

From  unofficial  sources,  General  Bragg  be- 
gan to  fear  that  he  had  been  under  serious  mis- 
apprehensions as  to  the  strength  of  the  Union 
forces  in  front  of  Perryville.  Also  he  was  ap- 
prehensive of  short  rations  at  Bryantsville,  for 
but  two  days'  supplies  had  as  yet  reached  there. 
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That  night,  while  General  Bragg  was  suffer- 
ing from  grave  doubts  and  fears,  and  in  his 
perplexity  dividing  his  forces  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  long  line,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Union  army  all  seemed  to  be  going  on  well. 
But  as  morning  approached,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  flank  corps  would  be  late  in  coming 
into  position,  disappointment  and  anxiety  made 
themselves  felt.  It  was  known  that  the  enemy 
had  been  concentrating  in  strong  force  during 
the  night,  and  General  Buell  was  apprehensive 
of  an  attack  while  the  center  corps  was  isolated. 
Accordingly,  he  directed  General  Gilbert  to 
select  a  strong  position  and  occupy  it  with  the 
whole  of  his  corps  excepting  the  strongest  bri- 
gade. That  was  to  be  kept  entirely  aloof  from 
the  fight  as  a  final  reserve. 

Fixing  upon  S.  S.  Fry's  brigade  of  Schoephf's 
division  as  the  one  to  remain  in  camp,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  were  established  in  front 
of  the  camp  along  the  Perryville  pike,  with 
the  head  of  the  column  (Sheridan's  division) 
holding  a  commanding  point  on  the  ridge  near 
the  road,  where,  after  crossing  Doctor's  Creek, 
it  ascends  to  the  ridge  and  crosses  it  on  its  way 
to  the  town  about  two  miles  off". 

During  the  night  General  Sheridan  had 
been  directed  to  send  a  brigade  to  occupy  this 
point,  to  secure  the  water  for  the  use  of  the 
troops,  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  was 
found  standing  in  pools  at  intervals  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream. 

Colonel  Daniel  McCook's  brigade  was  the 
one  sent.  It  moved  at  3  A.  m.,  and,  after  a 
warm  contest,  it  carried  the  heights.  But  the 
enemy,  having  been  reinforced,  returned  to  re- 
take the  position.  But  in  the  meantime  Bar- 
nett's  battery  arrived  to  reinforce  Colonel  Mc- 
Cook,  and  a  sharp  fight  then  ensued,  lasting 
about  forty-five  minutes,  in  which  artillery  was 
freely  used  on  both  sides,  Barnett  having  in  full 
play  four  guns. 

General  Bragg,  at  Harrodsburg,  ten  miles 
off,  was  listening  for  these  guns,  but  did  not 
hear  them.  The  ground  on  which  this  fight 
took  place  was  at  the  termination  of  the  ridge, 
which  has  been  previously  mentioned  as  bor- 
dering Doctor's  Creek  on  the  right,  and  as  hav- 
ing been  held  by  the  enemy  so  obstinately  on 
the  preceding  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
ridge  terminates  here  on  account  of  a  small 
tributary  of  Doctor's  Creek  coming  in  from  the 
south  and  cutting  it,  causing  the  land  to  fall 
off  east  and  south,  while  Doctor's  Creek  itself 
cuts  quite  a  deep  valley  to  the  west.  There 
was  every  reason,  therefore,  why  the  sound  of 
Vol.  I.— 28. 


the  artillery  should  have  had  a  wide  range  in 
the  still  morning  air,  and  be  heard  at  Harrods- 
burg, for  this  point  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
country  around,  and  Harrodsburg  itself  is  also 
on  high  ground. 

The  enemy  had  been  driven  from  these 
heights  in  the  engagement  of  the  preceding 
night,  but  had  returned  and  were  found  reoc- 
cupying  them  when  Colonel  McCook  arrived 
in  pursuance  of  his  order  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion. The  affair  began  at  early  dawn,  and  it 
was  nearly  7  o'clock  before  it  was  fully  over. 
By  this  time  the  order  for  the  whole  corps  to 
turn  out  was  in  operation.  General  Sheridan 
was  to  move  forward  the  remainder  of  his  di- 
vision to  the  position  of  McCook's  brigade,  and 
hold  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  flank  corps. 
Mitchell  was  to  move  up  to  within  supporting 
distance  of  Sheridan,  and  Schoephf  was  to 
keep  two  of  his  brigades  (Walker's  and  Sted- 
man's)  on  the  road  as  a  reserve.  The  remain- 
ing brigade  (Fry's)  was,  as  previously  stated, 
to  remain  in  camp. 

In  giving  General  Gilbert  his  instructions, 
General  Buell  seemed  to  think  that  the  center 
corps  was  going  to  have  a  busy  time  of  it,  and 
by  about  10  o'clock  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  heavily  attacked. 

General  Bragg,  at  Bardstown,  in  the  mean 
time  was  in  vain  listening  for  the  sound  of 
the  engagement,  which  he  had  so  emphatic- 
ally ordered  to  be  opened  without  loss  of  time. 
However,  he  was  relieved  by  a  note  from  Gen- 
eral Polk,  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy's  pickets 
had  commenced  firing  at  daybreak,  and  that 
he  would  bring  on  the  engagement  vigorously. 
General  Bragg  waited  some  time  —  but  still 
there  was  no  sound  of  an  engagement  —  he 
then  delayed  no  longer,  and  set  out  for  Perry- 
ville, where  he  arrived  at  10  o'clock. 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  of  the  center 
corps  were  moving  out  of  their  camps  and 
taking  their  respective  positions  for  the  main 
attack,  which  it  was  supposed  would  come  on 
about  10  o'clock. 

As  that  hour  drew  near,  General  Gilbert,  in 
visiting  General  Sheridan's  ground,  observed 
that  a  part  of  it  was  vacant,  and  that  one  of 
his  brigades  was  in  march  on  the  road  to  Per- 
ryville, and  the  remainder  were  preparing  to 
follow.  On  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  this 
movement  was  in  consequence  of  an  order 
which,  in  transmission,  had  become  changed  as 
to  its  tenor.  General  Sheridan  was  directed 
to  recall  the  brigade,  resume  his  position,  and 
limit  himself  to  its  defense  until  a  general  ad- 
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vance  to  attack  in  force  should  be  ordered.  To 
this  it  was  added  that  General  Buell  was  par- 
ticularly solicitous  that  nothing  be  done  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement  until  after  the 
junction  of  the  flank  corps. 

General  Sheridan  lost  no  time  in  re-establish- 
ing his  division  on  the  ground  to  which  he  had 
been  originally  assigned.  He  had  barely  ac- 
complished it  when  he  was  attacked  in  force 
and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  loss  was  se- 
vere on  both  sides.  It  was  now  10  o'clock,  and 
General  Bragg  had  arrived  on  the  ground  to 
learn  that  General  Polk  had  made  only  the 
semblance  of  obeying  his  orders  to  attack  im- 
mediately the  corps  in  front  of  Perryville  and 
route  it.  General  Polk's  note  explaining  his 
action  is  as  follows: 

Headquarters  A.  M.,  \ 
(No.  5.)  Perryville,  October  8,  1862,  6  a.m.  J 

General:  The  enemy  seem  disposed  to  press  this 
morning.  Their  pickets  commenced  firing  at  day- 
break. 

Understanding  it  to  be  your  wish  to  give  battle,  we 
shall  do  so  vigorously.  Should  we  succeed,  we  will 
pass  to  the  right,  with  the  view  of  joining  General 
Kirby  Smith.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  fall 
back,  we  will  do  so  on  Danville  .and  Bryantsville, 
with  a  view  of  uniting  with  General  Smith  at  that 
point. 

I  have  directed  General  Preston  Smith  to  have  all 
the  trains  belonging  to  this  army,  now  at  Harrods- 
burg,  to  be  collected  and  moved  out  on  the  road  to 
Bryantsville,  and  be  ready  to  move,  when  it  should 
become  expedient,  on  that  place. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

L.  Polk, 
Major-Gen.  Commanding  A.  M. 

To  General  Bragg, 

Commanding  Department  No.  2. 

General  Smith  should  cover  and  protect  these 
wagons  should  it  become  necessary. 

General  Polk's  explanation  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  determined  not  to  obey  the  order 
to  attack  the  center  corps  of  the  Union  army 
in  its  isolated  position,  but  to  assume  the  "  de- 
fensive offensive." 

General  Polk  had  under  his  command  three 
divisions  of  infantry,  rated  at  fifteen  thousand, 
two  of  Hardee's  corps  (Buckner's  and  Ander- 
son's), and  one  of  his  own  (Cheatham's),  and 
two  brigades  of  cavalry.  Gilbert's  corps,  the 
one  in  front  of  Perryville,  had  on  the  ground 
about  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and,  artil- 
lery. The  cavalry  under  Gay  was  probably 
less  by  a  third  than  that  of  the  Confederates 
under  Wheeler. 

This  corps  was  well  officered;  it  had  for  di- 
vision-commanders, Schoephf,  K.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Sheridan;  and  for  commanders  of  bri- 
gades, 8.  8.  Fry,  Stedrnan,  and  Carlin,  and  was 


well  situated  for  defense,  for  the  high  ridge 
bordering  Doctor's  Creek  on  the  right  was  well 
fitted  for  a  defensive  position,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  General  Polk  could 
have  routed  it  in  the  summary  manner  con- 
templated by  his  orders. 

Had  he  seriously  engaged  the  center  corps 
of  the  Union  army,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
he  could  have  made  any  very  serious  impres- 
sion on  it  before  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  other 
corps,  and  it  therefore  was,  perhaps,  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  the  Confederate  cause  that  he 
made  only  a  semblance  of  obeying  General 
Bragg's  orders,  so  emphatically  given,  to  seek 
a  battle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  head  of  General  Mc- 
Cook's  corps,  coming  over  the  Maxville  pike, 
appeared  on  the  high  ground  marked  by  Bus- 
sell's  house,  due  north  of  Sheridan's  position 
about  one  mile.  This  was  about' 10:30  A.  m. 
Marking  out  his  line  of  battle,  General  Mc- 
Cook  ordered  General  Rousseau  to  form  it. 
Loomis'  battery  was  established  on  a  command- 
ing piece  of  ground,  near  Russell's  house,  and 
to  the  left  of  it.  General  Rousseau  had  been 
previously  ordered  to  send  a  line  of  skirmish- 
ers to  the  left  and  front  to  examine  some  wood 
on  the  quarter,  and  Captain  Wickliffe,  with 
his  company  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to  reconnoi- 
ter  the  ground  to  the  left  of  this  line  of  skir- 
mishers. At  this  time  there  was  some  light 
skirmishing  going  on  with  Sheridan's  division, 
at  the  head  of  the  center  corps,  which  was  still 
in  column,  as  previously  described;  but  this 
soon  ceased,  and  General  McCook  was  satisfied 
the  enemy  he  found  engaging  the  center  corps 
when  he  arrived  had  retired  from  the  field. 

The  First  corps,  as  previously  related,  was 
ordered  to  march  at  3  a.  m.,  but  it  was  2:30  a.  m. 
before  the  order  reached  General  McCook.  He 
began  his  march  at  5  A.  m.  He  had  with  him 
only  Rousseau  and  Jackson,  for  Sill  had  not 
yet  left  Frankfort.  Rousseau's  division  had 
the  lead,  but  when  it  arrived  only  two  of  the 
brigades  were  present  —  the  remaining  one, 
Starkweather's,  having  been  thrown  to  the 
rear  by  the  interposition  of  Jackson's  division, 
which  cut  it  off  at  Maxville.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  this  brigade,  General  Mc- 
Cook, after  giving  his  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral particular  instructions  to  post  Jackson's 
two  brigades  on  a  commanding  piece  of  ground 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  Maxville  and 
Perryville  road,  and  to  hold  them  in  column  so 
that  they  could  be  moved  in  any  direction  as 
occasion  required,  turned  over  the  command 
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to  General  Kousseau,  and  galloped  off  to  report 
to  General  Buell  at  his  headquarters,  on  the 
Springfield  pike,  in  the  camp  of  the  center 
corps,  distant  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  In 
the  mean  time,  General  Kousseau  had  been 
supporting  the  cavalry  under  Captain  Gay, 
with  a  regiment  of  infantry,  the  Forty-second 
Indiana,  and  some  long-range  pieces  from 
Loomis'  battery,  until  the  enemy  in  Gay's 
front  disappeared.  Waiting  about  an  hour 
after  General  McCook  had  left,  General  Rous- 
seau concluded  to  resume  the  march  to  Chaplin 
Creek,  distant  about  a  mile  to  the  front,  to  get 
water  for  the  men,  who  were  suffering  intensely 
for  the  want  of  it.  There  was  a  small  pool  in 
Doctor's  Creek,  to  the  right  of  Loomis'  battery, 
to  which  the  Forty-second  Indiana  was  directed 
to  obtain  a  supply,  and  the  main  column  was 
then  ordered  forward. 

It  was  now  noon;  it  was  quiet  over  the  en- 
tire field,  excepting  an  occasional  cannon  shot 
on  the  line  of  the  cavalry.  Since  dawn  there 
had  been  a  continual  uproar  in  front  of  Sheri- 
dan, with,  however,  only  two  fights,  one  with 
Colonel  McCook's  brigade  at  dawn,  and  one 
with  Sheridan's  division  at  about  10  o'clock; 
all  the  rest  of  this  uproar  and  smoke  came 
from  shelling  the  woods  and  skirmishing  with 
the  cavalry.  General  Carlin,  now  Colonel  of 
the  Fourth  infantry,  in  a  recent  publication, 
fitly  describes  the  scene.  He  was  at  that  time 
commander  of  a  brigade  in  Mitchell's  division, 
and  was  in  the  second  line,  and  had,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  day,  merely  the  part  of  a 
spectator.  This  is  his  description :  "  The  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  October  was  marked  by  a 
bright  sun  and  hazy  atmosphere.  Away  off 
to  our  left  we  could  see  the  head  of  McCook's 
column  approaching  near  Chaplin  Creek.  My 
position  was  so  commanding  that  from  it  we 
could  see  over  the  lower  ground  in  that  direc- 
tion two  miles,  and  I  knew  that  McCook  was 
approaching  Perryville,  on  a  road  somewhat 
southeasterly  to  Perryville.  Some  artillery 
firing  began,  perhaps,  as  early  as  9  o'clock, 
near  Chaplin's  Creek.  No  orders  had  come  to 
me  to  be  prepared  to  move  into  battle,  and  it 
seemed  strange,  in  view  of  Fry's  remark  and 
Bnell's  questions  of  the  day  before.  It  was 
about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  when  the  cannonading 
became  quite  heavy ;  soon  afterward  musketry- 
firing  began,  and  from  that  time  on,  for  several 
hours,  each  minute  seemed  to  increase  the  up- 
roar. Up  to  that  time  I  had  not  heard  such 
continued  firing  of  artillery,  or  such  incessant 
volleys  of  musketry.    We  could  see  the  smoke 


of  the  battle  in  and  through  the  woods,  but 
could  not  see  the  lines  of  troops  actually  en- 
gaged. But  all  the  signs  and  proofs  of  terrific 
fighting  were  visible  to  us  on  that  high  ridge, 
where  both  sight  and  hearing  were  unobstructed 
by  other  ridges,  or  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
sound  and  light.  Yet  no  orders  came  for  us  to 
go  in."  A  part  of  this  description  refers  to  the 
uproar  in  Sheridan's  front,  which  had  been  kept 
up  from  break  of  day  until  nearly  11  o'clock, 
and  a  part  to  the  opening  of  the  battle  in  the 
afternoon.  The  period  of  quiet  which  prevailed 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  flank  corps 
seems  to  have  escaped  General  Carlin's  memory. 

The  uproar  in  the  morning  grew  out  of  the 
opposition  to  the  center  corps  when  it  left  its 
camp  to  take  up  its  position  as  the  base  of  for- 
mation for  the  whole  army.  In  all  of  that 
noise  and  smoke  there  were  two  short  fights, 
one,  Colonel  McCook's,  at  dawn,  and  the  other, 
Sheridan's,  in  the  same  position,  at  10  o'clock. 
The  remainder  was  picket  firing,  skirmishing, 
and  that  harmless  cannonading  known  as  shell- 
ing the  woods.  The  afternoon  noise  and  smoke 
meant  all  that  it  seemed  to  be — a  most  deadly 
fight.  The  morning's  uproar  meant  any  thing 
but  a  battle,  for  General  Polk  had  been  ordered 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms  to  engage  the 
enemy  without  loss  of  time,  and  had  refused 
to  obey  the  order,  while  General  Buell  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  willing  that  there  might  be 
unlimited  fighting  for  water,  with  the  restric- 
tion, however,  that  it  should  not  bring  on  an 
engagement  until  after  the  flank  corps  had  ar- 
rived, and  arrangements  were  completed  for 
an  advance  in  force.  General  Carlin  was  not 
ordered  to  "go  in"  at  this  time,  because  there 
was  nothing  for  the  center  corps  to  do  but 
stand  fast.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  ordered 
to  go  in,  in  just  the  nick  of  time,  viz.,  when 
Sheridan  needed  his  assistance.  To  have  sent 
him  over  to  McCook's  corps  while  the  center 
was  threatened  would  have  been  poor  tactics 
for  a  battle  presumably  of  three  army  corps 
on  a  side,  and  covering  a  field  more  than  three 
miles  long. 

About  half  past  11  o'clock,  Colonel  Mack, 
Inspector -General  on  the  staff  of  General 
Thomas,  reported  to  General  Gilbert  with  the 
information  that  Crittenden's  corps  was  near 
at  hand  on  the  right,  and  requested  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  position  of  the  center  corps. 
He  was  shown  Sheridan's  position  as  the  base 
of  formation  with  the  information  that  when 
the  center  corps  should  be  deployed  in  line,  as 
it  soon  would  be,  the  deployment  would  be 
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made  to  the  right,  and  the  probable  ground  it 
would  occupy  was  pointed  out.  Colonel  Mack 
was  then  conducted  back  toward  the  camp, 
and  the  reserve  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  form  the  line  was  shown  him. 
Being  now  near  general  headquarters,  General 
Gilbert  parted  from  Colonel  Mack  with  some 
explanation  as  to  the  significance  of  the  exces- 
sive artillery-firing  of  the  morning,  and  went 
to  report  to  General  Buell.  General  McCook 
had  made  his  report  and  had  just  left  the  camp 
of  general  headquarters.  He  was  going  to  re- 
connoiter  for  water,  and  seemed  to  anticipate 
opposition,  such  as  the  center  corps  had  found 
on  the  preceding  day.  General  Gilbert  now 
ordered  the  headquarters  of  the  center  troops 
forward  to  the  crossing  of  Doctor's  Creek,  and 
the  troops  were  put  in  motion  to  the  front,  to 
be  established  in  their  respective  places  in  order 
of  battle,  to  the  right  of  Sheridan. 

When  General  Sheridan  repulsed  the  enemy 
who  had  assailed  him  in  the  morning,  he  pur- 
sued them  through  the  belt  of  timber  in  his 
front,  under  the  cover  of  which  the  attack  had 
been  made.  Here  he  posted  a  detachment  to 
watch  this  avenue  of  approach  to  his  position ; 


it  consisted  of  six  regiments  and  a  battery 
(Hiscock's),  which  infiladed  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries beyond  the  creek  to  his  left.  These  were 
the  batteries  which  the  Confederates  had  estab- 
lished to  cover  the  ground  over  which  their 
column  of  infantry  was  to  move  in  the  con- 
templated assault  on  the  right  of  McCook's 
corps.  The  enemy  established  a  battery  at 
short  range  to  drive  Hiscock's  battery  away, 
but  Hiscock  dislodged  it  in  ten  minutes'  firing. 
Later  the  Confederates  placed  two  batteries  on 
Sheridan's  right  and  front,  and  began  to  con- 
centrate troops  behind  them.  In  the  mean 
time  General  McCook's  corps  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  enemy  began  to  open  on  it. 

The  head  of  Crittenden's  corps  now  arrived 
on  the  line,  coming  over  the  Danville  pike,  and 
began  to  deploy  and  cover  its  ground  in  line 
of  battle. 

All  thought  of  an  advance  in  force  had  at 
this  time  been  dismissed,  and  in  the  Union 
lines  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  signs  of 
activity  than  are  incident  to  the  deployment 
of  large  bodies  of  troops  covered  by  the  cav- 
alry well  in  advance.  All  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing the  events  of  the  coming  day. 

C.  C  Gilbert 
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THE  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  an  accident. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  July  1st,  neither 
General  Lee  or  Meade  could  have  foreseen  that 
before  night  a  great  battle  would  be  fought. 
Although  the  order  for  concentration  had  been 
issued  at  Chambersburg  on  Monday  night,  June 
29th,  by  the  commanding  General,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  army  was  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  justify  an  expected 
engagement  on  Wednesday  following. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  Generals  Lee 
and  Longstreet  left  their  headquarters,  at 
Greenwood,  west  of  the  mountain,  and  rode 
down  the  pike  together  toward  Gettysburg. 
After  riding  a  few  miles,  heavy  firing  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg.  General 
Lee  was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  becoming 
greatly  agitated,  rode  rapidly  forward  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  it.  General  Longstreet,  sus- 
pecting danger  ahead,  turned  back  to  attend 
to  the  two  divisions  of  his  corps  that  were 
blocked  upon  the  pike  by  Ewell's  wagon-train. 
After   arranging    the    details  with    his  two 


division  commanders,  Hood  and  McLaws,  for 
the  immediate  transfer  of  their  two  divisions 
to  Gettysburg,  Longstreet  again  rode  forward 
and  joined  General  Lee,  about  4  o'clock,  in  the 
rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  utter  rout  and  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

Hood  and  McLaws  were  so  completely 
blocked  up  by  Ewell's  wagon-train,  still  west 
of  the  mountain,  that  they  did  not  .get  the 
road  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  McLaws'  di- 
vision reached  Marsh  Creek,  about  five  -miles 
from  Gettysburg,  a  little  after  dark,  and  Hood's 
division  joined  their  comrades  at  Marsh  Creek 
about  12  o'clock  at  night.  The  artillery  did  not 
arrive  for  two  hours  after  Hood.  When,  there- 
fore, the  battle  opened  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, General  Lee  was  at  Greenwood,  west  of 
the  mountain,  twenty  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  General  Meade,  the  Federal 
commander,  was  at  Taneytown,  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Gettysburg. 
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Neither  of  the  commanding  generals  was 
aware  of  the  events  transpiring  in  his  front. 
The  wind,  however,  being  in  the  direction  of 
Chambersburg,  the  firing  was  distinctly  heard 
by  General  Lee,  but  the  artillery  was  not  heard 
at  Taneytown  by  the  Federal  commander. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  July  the  1st,  Heth's 
division  was  posted  on  the  Chambersburg  road, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Marsh  Creek  and  Cashtown, 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Gettysburg. 
General  Pettigrew,  of  Heth's  division,  had  been 
near  the  town  with  his  brigade  the  day  before, 
and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Seminary  Ridge 
on  the  edge  of  the  town.  On  Tuesday  noon, 
about  an  hour  after  Pettigrew  left  Seminary 
Ridge  for  Cashtown,  General  Buford  reached 
Gettysburg  with  six  thousand  cavalry  from 
Middleburg.  He  was  on  Seminary  Ridge  in 
time  to  witness  the  retiring  force  of  Pettigrew. 

Buford  dismounted  some  of  his  cavalry  and 
picketed  the  Chambersburg  pike  to  a  point  be- 
yond Willoughby's  Run,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  The  main  command 
of  Buford  was  posted  near  the  farm-house  of 
Honorable  Edward  McPherson.  This  was  the 
only  force  at  Gettysburg  when  Heth's  division 
broke  up  its  encampment  at  Cashtown  and 
Marsh  Creek  on  Wednesday  morning,  July 
the  1st.  In  fact  neither  Hill  or  Heth  thought 
there  was  any  force  at  Gettysburg,  except,  per- 
haps, a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  for  obser- 
vation. Both  General  Lee  and  A.  P.  Hill 
thought  that  Buford  was  still  at  Middleburg. 

The  division  of  General  Heth,  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
corps,  which  begun  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
was  composed  of  four  brigades,  as  follows: 
Archer's  Tennessee  brigade,  Davis'  Mississippi 
brigade,  Pettigrew's  North  Carolina  brigade, 
and  Brockenbrough's  Virginia  brigade.  Arch- 
er's Tennessee  brigade  was  composed  of  the 
First,  Seventh,  and  Fourteenth  Tennessee  reg- 
iments, Thirteenth  Alabama  and  Fifth  Ala- 
bama battalion.  In  marching  down  the  Cham- 
bersburg pike  on  Wednesday  morning  to  Get- 
tysburg, Archer's  Tennessee  brigade  was  in 
the^dvance.  Willoughby's  Run  crosses  the 
Chambersburg  pike  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  town,  and  runs  south  towatd  the  Em- 
mittsburg  road.  Now,  as  Archer's  men  were 
marching  on  toward  the  town,  nothing  trans- 
pired until  they  came  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  when  the  pickets  of  General  Buford's  dis- 
mounted cavalry  were  first  seen  along  the 
road,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  by  the 
Seventh  Tennessee  regiment. 

The  Fifth  Alabama  battalion  was  deployed 


at  once  to  the  right  of  the  Chambersburg  pike 
as  skirmishers.  General  Archer  with  his  bri- 
gade now  formed  in  the  rear  of  his  skirmish 
line.  At  the  same  time  Davis'  Mississippi  bri- 
gade formed  in  line  on  the  left  of  the  pike,  and, 
moving  forward  in  this  order,  Archer's  men 
pushed  in  Buford's  pickets  for  a  half  a  mile  or 
more,  when  the  pickets  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  the  advance  division  of  Reynolds'  corps 
loomed  into  view. 

This  advance  force  of  Reynolds  were  the 
two  brigades  of  Wardsworth's  division,  com- 
manded by  Cutler  and  Meridith.  This  force, 
when  first  seen  by  Archer's  men,  seemed  to  be 
in  some  confusion,  and  were  apparently  getting 
into  position.  General  Wardsworth  took  three 
regiments  of  Cutler's  brigade,  with  a  battery, 
and  placed  them  to  the  Federal  right  of  the 
Chambersburg  road,  and  between  the  road  and 
an  unfinished  railroad  cut  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  turnpike  into  town.  This  force  was 
directly  in  front  of  Davis'  Mississippi  brigade, 
who  held  Heth's  left.  The  remainder  of  Rey- 
nolds' force,  composed  of  the  two  remaining 
regiments  of  Cutler's  brigade  and  all  of  Meri- 
dith's  brigade,  was  posted  to  the  right  of  the 
Chambersburg  pike  and  almost  in  front  of 
General  Archer.  He  placed  Meridith's  brigade 
on  our  right  flank.  It  was  protected  by  a  strip 
of  woods.  Archer's  men  were  pushing  ahead, 
and  had  advanced  to  near  Willoughby's  Run 
when  Reynolds'  force  first  came  in  sight. 

Archer  now  waited  some  moments,  until 
his  artillery  came  up,  when  the  first  gun  was 
fired  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  begun. 
The  first  man  killed  on  the  Confederate  side 
was  Henry  Raison,  Company  B,  Seventh  Ten- 
nessee. He  fell  dead  on  the  skirmish  line. 
The  company  was  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Allen. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  Archer's  Tennessee 
brigade,  which  opened  the  battle,  was  the  bri- 
gade that,  in  Heth's  division,  but  then  com- 
manded by  Pettigrew — in  what  is  known  as 
Pickett's  charge — burst  into  the  Federal  breast- 
works in  front  of  Hancock's  corps  with  desper- 
ate valor.  It  was  the  tattered  remnant  of  this 
same  brigade  that  fought  the  last  battle  north 
of  the  Potomac,  at  Falling  Waters,  on  the  line 
of  the  retreat,  when  General  Pettigrew,  then 
in  command  of  Heth's  division,  was  killed, 
dying  while  defending  the  lives  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  his  command,  whom  the  for- 
tunes of  war  had  committed  to  his  care. 

As  soon  as  Archer's  artillery  opened,  his 
command  crossed  Willoughby's  Run,  driving 
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the  enemy  before  them — who  were  disputing 
its  passage — into  a  skirt  of  woods.  Here  they 
were  again  attacked  by  the  Confederates,  who 
moved  on  rapidly,  firing  while  advancing. 
General  Reynolds,  who  had  placed  a  brigade 
on  Archer's  extreme  right,  concealed  by  a 
wood,  seeing  a  part  of  Archer's  brigade  on  the 
east  side  of  the  run  ordered  a  charge,  and 
Meridith's  brigade  swept  down  on  the  Confed- 
erates rapidly,  and  those  that  had  crossed  the 
run  were  captured — probably  about  two  hun- 
dred— including  General  Archer.  "While  this 
was  going  on  General  Reynolds,  the  Federal 
commander,  while  brandishing  his  sword  and 
issuing  orders  was  observed  by  one  of  Heth's 
sharp-shooters,  concealed  in  a  tree,  who  in- 
stantly raised  his  rifle  and  shot  him  dead. 
This  took  place  behind  the  Seminary  and  near 
Willoughby's  Run. 

After  Archer  and  his  men  were  captured, 
the  remainder  of  his  brigade  fell  back  some 
distance  to  a  new  position  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Pettigrew  and  Brockenbrough.  At 
the  same  time  the  Fourteenth  Brooklyn  and 
Ninety-fifth  New  York,  who  had  contested  the 
passage  of  the  run,  now  changed  front  and 
attacked  Davis'  Mississippi  brigade  who,  up  to 
this  time,  had  been  driving  the  three  regiments 
before  them  on  our  left.  These  three  regi- 
ments retreated  down  the  Chambersburg  pike 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge. 

When  Davis  found  himself  vigorously  at- 
tacked in  flank  his  command  moved  a  little 
further  to  the  left  and  rushed  into  an  unfin- 
ished railroad  cut,  which  extended  all  along 
the  Chambersburg  pike  into  the  town.  Now, 
when  these  three  regiments,  who  had  been 
driven  down  the  Chambersburg  pike  by  Davis' 
command,  leaving  their  battery  behind  them, 
discovered  the  position  he  was  in  they  hastily 
returned,  and  joining  their  former  associates 
surrounded  the  Mississippians  in  that  plight 
and  captured  some  six  hundred  of  them. 

All  these  occurrences  had  taken  place  by  12 
o'clock,  or  perhaps  a  little  after,  and  they  may 
properly  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Gettysburg  conflict. 

It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  time  only  two 
brigades  of  Heth's  division  —  Archer's  and 
Davis' — had  been  engaged  with  two  brigades 
of  Reynolds'  corps — Meridith's  and  Cutler's. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  so  far  at  least  the 
Confederates  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Pettigrew  and  Brockenbrough  having  now 
come  up  and  joined  Archer,  Heth's  division 
began  to  move  forward,  while  the  division  of 


General  Pender  was  close  at  hand  and  follow- 
ing in  support  of  Heth. 

As  Heth's  command  was  moving  onward 
General  Buford's  Federal  cavalry  appeared  on 
the  extreme  right  of  Heth's  division.  This 
circumstance  induced  Heth  to  move  Archer's 
brigade  to  the  right  of  his  division.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  in  front  of  the  Confederates  was  now 
re-enforced,  the  two  remaining  divisions  of 
Reynolds'  corps — Doubleday's  and  Robinson's 
— having  arrived  on  the  field.  The  division 
of  General  Heth,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, rushed  forward  and  attacked  the  enemy 
on  the  spot. 

Although  the  onset  of  the  Confederates  was 
impetuous  the  Union  army  contested  every 
inch  of  the  ground  with  an  obstinate  and  de- 
termined courage.  They  were  again  attacked 
by  Heth,  supported  by  Pender,  and  beaten 
back  some  distance  on  "  Seminary  Ridge."  It 
was  now  nearly  1  o'clock,  and  events  were  in 
progress  that  enlarged  and  greatly  intensified 
this  day's  conflict. 

The  Eleventh  corps,  under  General  Howard, 
had  left  Emmittsburg  in  the  morning,  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles  from  Gettysburg,  and 
arrived  about  1  o'clock  upon  the  field  with 
two  divisions  of  his  corps. 

This  re-enforcement  was  neutralized  by  the 
two  divisions  of  Early  and  Rhodes,  which  had 
encamped  during  the  previous  night  at  Heid- 
lersburg,  and  left  that  place  the  evening  of 
the  fight.  The  distance  from  Heidlersburg  to 
Gettysburg  was  nine  miles.  The  divisions  of 
Early  and  Rhodes  broke  up  this  encampment 
at  10  M..  m.  and  moved  forward,  Rhodes  for 
Cashtown,  Early  for  Gettysburg.  As  these 
two  divisions  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gettysburg  at  12  a.  m.  they  distinctly  heard 
the  loud  reports  of  the  artillery.  Rhodes  was 
ahead  of  Early,  and  when  he  reached  a  point 
near  the  Federal  right  he  halted  and  formed 
his  division  in  line  of  battle  in  a  well-chosen 
and  secluded  position.  About  12:30  General 
Early  received  a  messenge  from  Rhodes  to 
hurry  up,  that  a  battle  was  in  progress. 

The  writer  was  attached  to  Early's  division, 
and  when  it  was  announced  that  a  battle  was  on 
hand,  Hays'  Louisiana  brigade  could  scarcely 
be  controlled ;.  they  shouted,  and,  breaking 
ranks,  were  about  to  rush  forward,  when  the 
influence  of  Generals  Gordon  and  Hays  re- 
stored order.  The  writer  and  Captain  Brock- 
enbrough rode  forward  to  Rhodes,  and  when 
we  reached  him  it  was  about  1  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Rhodes  had  already  led  an  attack  on  the  com- 
mand that  held  the  Federal  right  of  Reynolds' 
corps  and  soon  became  heavily  involved. 
Some  writers  have  contended  that  Rhodes  did 
not  attack  Reynolds'  right  wing,  but  waited 
until  Schurz's  division  got  into  position  and 
attacked  it. 

This  is  a  mistake.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
was  on  the  ground,  and  while  riding  along 
with  Captain  Brockenbrough,  before  we  had 
reached  General  Rhodes,  we  could  distinctly 
see  the  two  divisions  of  Howard's  corps  get- 
ting into  position.  They  seemed  to  be  greatly 
scattered.  A  large  portion  of  this  force  was 
placed  in  front  of  Rhodes,  and  proved  to  be 
the  division  of  General  Carl  Schurz.  The  re- 
mainder was  thrown  in  Early's  front,  and  was 
Barlow's  division.  Schurz's  division  in  front 
of  Rhodes  seemed  to  stand  alone  on  his  front, 
and  totally  unconnected  with  Reynolds'  right. 
The  writer  noticed  a  wide,  open  space  between 
Reynolds'  right  and  the  new  reinforcements 
under  Schurz,  and  this  space  extended  through 
the  whole  line  of  battle  to  the  enemy's  rear. 

The  Federal  force  in  front  of  Early's  divis- 
ion was  in  the  same  order.  It  did  not  connect 
with  General  Schurz's  command,  but  seemed  to 
stand  alone.  General  Rhodes,  therefore,  did 
not  open  the  attack  on  the  Federal  reinforce- 
ments, but  was  soon  drawn  in  to  attack  them 
also.  Some  Confederates,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Reynolds'  force  about  noon,  had  just 
been  recaptured  by  a  detachment  of  Rhodes' 
men.  General  Rhodes,  seeing  this,  galloped 
up  rapidly  and  asked,  "Who  is  in  front  of  the 
enemy  on  my  right?" 

On  being  told  that  Heth  and  Pender  were 
in  the  enemy's  front,  he  replied,  "All  right. 
I'll  send  word  to  Heth."  He  immediately  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Heth,  requesting  him  to 
press  the  enemy  vigorously  in  his  front.  Turn- 
ing to  the  writer  and  Captain  Brockenbrough, 
he  said,  "  I  have  a  message  for  Early." 

He  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  a  small  slip  of 
paper : 

Heth  and  Pender  are  in  Reynolds'  front.  I  can 
burst  through  the  enemy  in  an  hour. 

Rhodes,  Major- General. 

"When  the  writer  handed  the  note  to  Early 
he  was  talking  to  General  Hays.  Early  read 
the  note  hastily,  and  indorsed  on  the  back  of  it: 

Opened  and  read  by  the  senior  officer  on  this  field. 

J.  A.  Early,  Major- General. 

He  then  wrote  across  the  face  of  it,  "  All 
right,  burst  through."    It  was  returned  to 


Rhodes  by  a  courier.  It  was  now  nearly  2 
o'clock,  and  when  the  writer  told  Early  that 
Howard's  corps  was  in  front  of  him  and  Rhodes, 
he  laughed  and  said,  "  Why,  these  are  the  very 
same  chaps  that  our  fellows  thrashed  and  routed 
at  Chancellbrsville."  Early  now  began  to  press 
the  enemy  in  his  front,  and,  from  signs  not  to 
be  mistaken  by  a  soldier,  was  satisfied  that  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  certain  and  not 
far  off.  The  Confederate  line  extended  from 
Early's  division  all  the  way  around  to  the 
Chambersburg  turnpike,  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  Heth  and  Pender  held  the  right  of  this 
line,  Rhodes  the  center,  and  Early  the  left. 

Heth's  division  was  a  favorite  command  with 
Early's  men,  for  the  two  divisions  had  served 
together  in  the  old  "  Stonewall  corps,"  and  as 
Early's  men  heard  the  thunder  of  Heth's  artil- 
lery and  saw  the  clouds  of  smoke  ascend,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sharp,  quick  rattle  of  the  mus- 
ketry, they  knew  that  their  old  comrades  were 
in  deadly  conflict  with  the  enemy,  and  press- 
ing him  heavily  in  his  front. 

General  Early  now  renewed  his  pressure  of 
Barlow  he  was  giving  ground  almost  without 
a  struggle. 

Rhodes  was  still  hammering  away  on  the 
enemy's  front.  It  was  now  3  o'clock,  and  the 
Federal  army  had  been  driven  back  from  the 
ground  it  held  when  Rhodes  first  opened  on 
them. 

Just  here  a  general  shout  arose  from  Rhodes', 
and  it  was  communicated  to  the  right  and  left. 
The  division  of  General  Rhodes  now  rushed 
forward  upon  the  enemy  with  a  determined 
fury  that  nothing  could  surpass.  His  com- 
mand swept  every  thing  before  them  like  a 
mighty  storm,  carrying  away  all  within  their 
reach.  The  right  of  Reynolds'  corps  and  nearly 
all  of  Schurz's  division  were  driven  to  the  edge 
of  the  town. 

The  divisions  of  Heth  and  Pender  now  made 
one  bold  dash  for  the  remainder  of  Reynolds' 
corps,  driving  in  all  before  them.  Reynolds' 
men  fought  Heth  most  gallantly  before  the 
general  break,  and,  even  after  the  break,  a  por- 
tion of  this  corps  fell  back  in  some  order,  in 
view  of  what  bad  happened.  This  section  of 
Reynolds'  old  corps  retreated  around  the  west- 
ern outskirts  of  Gettysburg,  and,  crossing  the 
Emmittsburg  road,  fell  into  line  on  Cemetery 
Hill  in  the  rear  of  General  Stein  were. 

General  Heth's  division  suffered  heavy  loss 
in  this  attack.  Heth  himself  was  wounded 
and  left  senseless  on  the  field  of  battle.  In 
speaking  of  this  very  transaction,  General 
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Heth,  in  his  official  report,  says:  "In  less  than 
twenty-five  minutes,  my  division  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  over  twenty-seven  hundred  men." 
While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  front  of 
Heth  and  Pender,  General  Early  ordered  his 
division  to  advance.  It  was  shortly  after 
Rhodes  rushed  forward  that  Early's  division 
attacked  General  Barlow's  command.  The 
very  first  onset  Early's  men  made,  they  car- 
ried away  and  drove  before  them  the  whole 
right  wing  of  Barlow's  division.  General 
Hays  now  led  an  attack  on  the  remainder  of 
Barlow's  force,  and  the  scene  that  followed 
beggars  description.  No  order  was  preserved 
or  thought  of  by  the  retreating  foe.  In  their 
flight  they  threw  away  their  knapsacks  to  ac- 
celerate their  escape,  Early  still  pursuing  and 
pushing  the  disorderly  mass  before  him  in  wild 
confusion.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Hays'  com- 
mand, a  tattered  regiment  faced  to  the  right 
and  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  But  in  a  very 
few  moments,  overcome  by  the  hopelessness,  if 
not  the  folly  of  their  position,  the  greater  part 
turned  and  fled.  Just  at  this  moment  a  most 
gallant  young  officer  riding  bravely  forward, 
waving  his  hat  and  brandishing  his  sword, 
cried  out,  "Don't  run,  men;  none  but  cowards 
run." 

Some  shouted  out,  "  Don't  shoot  that  man, 
don't  shoot  him."  Several  companies  swung 
around  with  the  intention  of  capturing  him  and 
his  little  band  of  heroes,  when  a  volley  fired 
from  the  right  struck  him,  and  he  tumbled 
dead  from  his  horse,  to  fill  up  the  long,  sad 
roll  of  the  unknown. 

General  Hays,  who  was  near  at  the  time, 
expressed  his  deep  regret  when  the  gallant 
hero  fell. 

It  was  now  after  4  o'clock.  Rhodes  and 
Heth,  supported  by  Pender,  had  pushed  Rey- 
nolds' corps  into  the  town  of  Gettysburg. 
Many  of  the  ^Eleventh  corps,  still  in  Early's 
front,  Were  surging  to  and  fro,  like  a  ship 
rocked  by  a  storm.  Just  as  they  were  on  the 
edge  of  the  town  they  became  dreadfully  en- 
tangled, in  consequence  of  the  streets  being 
blocked  up  by  the  confused  mass  in  their 
front. 

Hays'  and  Gordon's  brigades  now  made  a 
last  dash  at  the  enemy,  and  captured  about 
five  thousand  men.  The  wild  confusion  that 
prevailed  in  the  ranks  of  the  panic-stricken 
and  disorganized  mass  of  fugitives  is  inde- 
scribable. 

General  Early's  command  occupied  the  town. 
Hays'  brigade  moved  down  the  York  turnpike 


in  an  easterly  direction,  about  half  a  mile  from 
town,  where  a  small  stream  called  Rock  Creek 
crosses  the  pike,  pursuing  its  course  due  south. 
At  this  point  Hays'  brigades  jumped  into  the 
field,  and  rested  along  the  bank  of  this  stream 
and  between  it  and  the  town.  General  Hays, 
with  a  number  of  men,  rode  forward  along  the 
bank  of  the  creek  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more.  The  advance  of  Reynolds'  corps,  which 
Heth  and  Pender  had  driven  back,  were  dis- 
covered coming  over  the  cemetery,  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  were  seen  dragging  some  artil- 
lery on  the  Baltimore  pike. 

Almost  in  front  of  where  we  now  stood  was 
a  ridge  running  southward,  ending  on  the  edge 
of  the  town,  forming  a  high  knob  called  Culp's 
Hill.  The  Baltimore  turnpike  runs  diagonally 
over  the  ridge  from  the  main  street  of  Gettys- 
burg. This  knob,  or  Culp's  Hill,  was  where 
the  right  wing  of  the  Federal  army  rested 
during  the  two  succeeding  days,  and  for  the 
possession  of  it  Ewell's  corps  fought.  When 
Hays  was  before  it,  it  could  have  been  taken 
without  a  struggle.  If  that  had  been  done  the 
Union  army  would  have  been  completely  ma- 
neuvered out  of  position  and  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  another  line  of  defense.  There 
would  have  been  no  further  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

As  there  has  been  much  acrimonious  contro- 
versy on  the  question  as  to  why  General  Early 
did  not  advance  and  occupy  Culp's  Hill  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  writer,  who  was  on 
the  spot  and  witnessed  all  that  passed,  will  re- 
late what  he  knows  about  it.  Before  we  met 
Hays,  Captain  Hotchkiss,  who  saw  what  was 
going  on,  turned  to  the  writer  and  Captain 
Brockenbrough,  saying,  "I  will  go  at  once  and 
bring  General  Early."  But  when  told  that 
General  Hays  was  ahead  of  us,  we  rode  up  to 
him.  The  General  was  watching  a  force  of 
Federals  just  then  in  the  cemetery  and  trying 
to  reach  the  pike.  Hays  would  have  moved 
his  brigade  and  occupied  Culp's  Hill  had  it  not 
been  that  he  and  Gordon  had  received  positive 
orders  from  General  Ewell,  through  Early,  not 
to  advance  beyond  the  town  if  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  capturing  it. 

General  Hays  sent  for  Early  and  pointed  to 
him  the  importance  of  moving  the  whole  di- 
vision on  Culp's  Hill,  and  occupying  not  only 
it,  but  the  Baltimore  pike.  General  Early 
then  said:  "lam  satisfied  that  you  are  right; 
it  should  be  occupied  on  the  spot,  but  I  can  not 
disobey  orders,"  and  then,  turning  away  from 
us  a  few  steps  said,  more  to  himself  than  Hays, 
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"  If  Jackson  were  on  the  field  I  would  act  on 
the  spot."  General  Hays  then  spoke  a  few 
animated  words  to  Early,  when  the  latter 
said,  "  You  are  right,  General,  you  are  right. 
I'll  send  to  Ewell  for  orders  at  once."  Early's 
division  was  now  moved  so  as  to  support  Hays 
in  the  occupancy  of  Culp's  Hill  as  soon  as  the 
orders  came  from  Ewell.  Moment  after  mo- 
ment passed  away.  They  were  restless  and 
anxious  moments  to  us,  who  were  watching 
what  was  going  on  in  our  front.  We  saw  the 
enemy  drag  a  battery  on  the  pike,  followed  by 
a  large  force,  and  could  see  from  their  move- 
ments their  intentions.  Regiment  after  regi- 
ment crossed  the  pike  and  took  a  good  posi- 
tion.   They  were  lined  up  in  short  order. 

Ewell  arrived,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The 
afternoon  was  far  spent,  and  Wardsworth's  di- 
vision of  Reynolds'  corps  were  on  the  heights 
before  us  in  line  of  battle.  These  were  the 
same  men  who  opened  the  battle  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Willoughby's  Run.  In  this  state  of 
things  it  was  decided  by  General  Ewell  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  attack  the  enemy. 
"While  these  things  were  transpiring,  Generals 
Lee  and  Longstreet  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
line  of  battle. 

The  question  now  is,  why  was  not  Culp's 
Hill  occupied  on  Wednesday  evening?  Where 
does  the  responsibility  rest  for  this  fatal  mis- 
take, the  first  among  the  reasons  why  Lee  lost 
Gettysburg !  Fatal  as  this  mistake  was,  it  was 
followed  by  others  equally  disastrous  before  the 
battle  ended. 

General  Lee  says :  "  The  attack  was  not 
pressed  that  afternoon,  the  enemy's  force  being 
unknown,  and  it  being  considered  advisable  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  troops. 
Orders  were  sent  back  to  hasten  their  march, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  every  effort  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  position  of  the 
enemy  and  find  the  most  favorable  point  of 
attack." 

General  Longstreet,  in  his  contributions  to 
the  "  Annals  of  the  War,"  page  420,  takes  us 
behind  the  curtain  and  recites  the  following 
incident  of  General  Lee,  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  which  shows,  as  Longstreet  says,  that 
the  commanding  General  was  enveloped  in 
doubt  and  anxiety  which  seemed  to  have 
weighed  him  down  and  destroyed  his  equi- 
poise : 

"General  Anderson  was  waiting  with  his 
division  at  Calhoun  for  orders.  About  10 
o'clock  he  received  a  note  from  General  Lee, 
stating  that  he  wanted  to  see  him.    He  found 


Lee  intently  listening  to  the  fire  of  the  guns, 
and  very  much  disturbed  and  depressed.  At 
length  he  said,  '  I  can  not  think  what  has  be- 
come of  Stuart,  I  ought  to  have  heard  from 
him  before  now.  He  may  have  met  with  dis- 
aster; but  I  hope  not.  In  the  absence  of  re- 
ports from  him,  I  do  not  know  what  we  have 
in  our  front  here.  It  may  be  the^whole  Fed- 
eral army,  or  it  may  be  only  a  detachment.  If 
it  is  the  whole  Federal  force,  we  must  fight  a 
battle  here ;  and,  if  we  do  not  gain  a  victory, 
those  defiles  and  mountain  gorges  through 
which  we  have  passed  this  morning  will  shel- 
ter us  from  disaster.' " 

On  the  evening  of  July  the  1st,  General  Lee 
took  up  his  headquarters  on  the  Chambersburg 
road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Semi- 
nary, in  front  of  the  division  of  General  Heth. 
The  position  gave  him  a  full  view  of  Gettys- 
burg, of  his  own  army,  and  the  enemy's  line 
of  defense. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  first  day's 
work  at  Gettysburg,  it  can  not  be  denied  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  severe  defeat  for  the 
Union  army.  If  the  disaster  which  befell  the 
enemy  had  been  followed  up  by  Early's  divis- 
ion at  any  time  between  5  and  7  o'clock,  there 
would  have  been  no  further  battle. 

The  loss  of  the  Federal  army  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured  was  over  ten  thousand 
men.  The  Confederate  loss  was  a  little  over 
five  thousand.  The  division  of  General  Heth 
alone  lost  more  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
than  all  the  remainder  of  the  Confederate 
forces. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Heth's  division,  which  opened  the  battle  in  the 
morning,  had  been  engaged  during  the  whole 
fight  with  Reynolds'  veteran  troops.  All  bear 
testimony  to  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
Reynolds'  corps  behaved  in  the  battle. 

Even  at  3  o'clock,  when  the  order  was  issued 
for  a  general  advance  of  the  whole  Confederate 
line,  Reynolds'  veterans,  although  falling  back 
before  the  Confederates,  still  to  a  great  extent 
preserved  that  soldierly  bearing  in  defeat  that 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  terror  and  de- 
moralization that  had  taken  possession  of  their 
companions. 

The  writer,  shortly  after  the  battle,  conversed 
with  many  intelligent  Confederates  who  were 
in  front  of  Reynolds'  corps,  and  they  all  bore 
testimony  to  the  bravery  with  which  his  com- 
mand contested  Heth's  advance.  In  speaking 
of  the  first  day's  battle,  therefore,  the  conduct 
of  Reynolds'  corps  must  not  be  confounded 
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with  the  divisions  of  Schurz  and  Barlow.  Had 
those  two  divisions  been  placed  directly  in  the 
rear  of  Reynolds,  instead  of  scattering  them 
all  round  the  northern  parts  of  the  town,  and 
had  they  also  stood  up  to  Reynolds'  corps  like 
brave  men,  they  might  possibly  have  accom- 
plished something  great. 

The  writer  was  in  Gettysburg  during  the 
night  until  11  p.  m.  He  had  some  old  acquain- 
tances in  the  place;  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  for  he  had,  as  a 
boy,  spent  several  years  at  school  at  Mount 
Saint  Marys,  near  Emmittsburg,  Maryland, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  battle-field. 

General  Rhodes'  division  occupied  the  town, 
and  were  to  be  seen  running  all  over  the  place, 
mingling  with  the  citizens.  At  every  corner, 
and  dotted  all  along  the  streets,  could  be  seen 
little  groups  of  "Johnnies"  freely  conversing 
and  disputing  with  the  citizens,  male  and  fe- 
male, on  the  merits  of  their  respective  armies, 
and  especially  of  their  officers. 

After  General  Reynolds  was  shot,  early  in 
the  action,  his  horse  ran  to  a  clump  of  trees. 
Here  the  General's  body  was  tak^en  in  charge 
by  his  orderly  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  placed 
in  a  small  house  on  the  Emmittsburg  road. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  battle  it  was  taken 
charge  of  by  a  small  group  of  soldiers  and  re- 
moved to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  where  it 
was  sent  by  way  of  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Here,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  he  was  buried — the  day  after  the 
close  of  the  Gettysburg  conflict,  which  he  had 
begun.  As  the  little  cortege  which  conveyed 
the  General's  body  to  the  railroad  station  was 
passing  down  the  road,  it  was  met  a  few  miles 
below  Gettysburg  by  General  Hancock,  then 
on  his  way  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  Taney- 
town  the  cortege  stopped  again,  and  the  re- 
mains were  viewed  by  General  Meade,  and  this 
was  the  first  reliable  information  the  Federal 
commander  had  received  that  a  battle  was  in 
progress  at  Gettysburg.  He  immediately  issued 
orders  to  all  his  corps  commanders  to  repair  to 
Gettysburg  and  report  to  General  Hancock. 

Late  at  night  the  writer  left  the  town  for  his 
command,  and,  on  reaching  the  outskirts  of 
the  place,  General  Edward  Johnson's  division, 
of  Ewell's  corps,  was  just  crossing  the  York 
pike.  Johnson  had  just  arrived  from  Carlisle, 
by  way  of  Shippensburg  and  Greenwood. 
His  division  was  at  once  placed  on  the  left  of 
of  Early's.  Ewell's  corps  was  now  all  up,  and 
completely  surrounded  the  whole  right  wing 
of  the  Federal  army,  stretching  from  the  Bal- 


timore pike,  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  to 
Wolf's  Hill  and  enveloping  "Cemetery  Hill" 
and  Culp's  Hill. 

In  order  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  events 
and  operations  of  the  following  two  days,  and 
to  note  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  each  division, 
of  both  the  Confederate  and  Federal  forces, 
and  the  places  assigned  them  in  their  respective 
lines  of  battle,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  shape  of  those  lines.  The  Confed- 
erate line  of  battle,  stretched  in  the  shape  of  a 
curve,  and  reached  from  the  front  of  Round 
Top  around  Seminary  Ridge,  enveloping  Get- 
tysburg to  the  York  pike,  and  passing  along 
Rock  Creek  to  Wolf's  Hill.  On  our  extreme 
left  the  lines  were  from  two  hundred  yards  to 
a  half  a  mile  apart.  From  Round  Top  to 
Wolf's  Hill  the  Confederate  line  was  about 
four  miles  in  length.  The  Union  line  of  battle 
was  drawn  up  directly  in  front  of  the  Confed- 
erate, and  posted  on  high  ground.  It  was 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  toe 
of  the  shoe  pointing  to  Gettysburg  and  resting 
on  Cemetery  Hill,  the  right  side  of  the  shoe 
running  along,  inclosing  Culp's  Hill  and  Wolfs 
Hill ;  the  left,  which  was  longer,  passed  south- 
westwardly  along  a  succession  of  ridges,  ter- 
minating in  Little  and  Big  Round  Top.  The 
Union  line  was  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 
from  the  town  to  Round  Top  the  Emmitts- 
burg road  extended  and  divided  both  armies. 
The  distance  between  the  two  lines  from  the 
Western  part  of  the  town  to  Round  Top  was 
from  a  third  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  the  Bal- 
timore pike,  extending  from  the  Main  Street 
of  Gettysburg  through  the  Union  line,  run- 
ning parallel  with  Culp's  Hill  and  Wolf's  Hill. 

At  midnight  on  Wednesday,  July  1st,  Ewell's 
corps  was  all  up,  and  surrounded  Cemetery 
Hill  and  Culp's  Hill,  and  also  occupied  Gettys- 
burg. Hill's  corps  took  position  on  Seminary 
Ridge  in  the  following  order:  On  the  left  and 
resting  on  the  Chambersburg  pike  was  Heth's 
division,  next  came  Pender,  and  then  Ander- 
son. It  will  be  seen  that  Heth's  division 
rested  at  night  very  near  the  same  ground 
upon  which  it  opened  the  battle  in  the  morn- 
ing. With  this  difference  only,  at  night  the 
division  of  General  Heth  was  posted  to  the 
left  of  the  Chambersburg  pike  coming  into 
town,  whereas,  in  the  morning,  when  Archer's 
brigade  opened  the  battle,  the  division  was  on 
the  right  of  the  Chambersburg  pike.  The 
divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws,  of  Long- 
street's  corps,  were  about  three  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  on  or  near  the  Chambersburg  pike ; 
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Pickett's  division  was  still  at  Chambersburg ; 
Imboden's  cavalry  was  on  the  line  between 
Mercersburg  and  Chambersburg;  the  cavalry 
brigades  of  Jones,  Robertson,  and  Jenkins 
were  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  between  Ship-- 
pensburg  and  South  Mountain. 

The  gallant  Stuart,  with  Fitzhugh  Lee  and 
Wade  Hampton,  was  on  his  way  from  Car- 
lisle to  Gettysburg.  There  was  no  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  the  first 
day  of  the  conflict,  except  Major  White's  bat- 
talion, of  Imboden's  command,  who  had  been 
with  Early's  division  to  York.  On  Wednes- 
day night,  July  1st,  the  Eleventh  and  First 
Corps — or  what  was  left  of  them  after  the  bat- 
tle—  took  refuge  and  sought  protection  on 
"  Cemetery  Hill,"  the  First  corps  on  the  left, 
and  the  Eleventh  on  the  front  and  center. 
About  midnight  General  Slocum  arrived  and 
posted  his  command — the  Twelfth  corps — on 
"  Culp's  Hill,"  directly  in  front  of  General  Ed. 
Johnson's  division.  When  Slocum  arrived  the 


whole  Federal  force  cheered  lustily;  cheer  af- 
ter cheer  went  up,  and  they  made  the  air  ring 
with  their  hurrahs. 

Between  1  and  2  a.  m.,  July  2d,  General 
Meade  arrived  in  person,  and  his  appearance 
on  the  field,  with  additional  re-enforcements, 
was  the  signal  for  another  vociferous  demon- 
stration. In  almost  every  direction  camp-fires 
burning  brilliantly  dotted  the  hillsides  occu- 
pied by  both  armies.  Little  sleep  was  taken 
during  the  whole  night  by  the  soldiers  of 
either  army ;  both  were  too  busy  in  making 
preparations  for  the  bloody  work  of  the  mor- 
row. What  a  picture !  Here  upon  an  open 
space  of  a  few  miles  were  assembling  a  vast 
host  of  humanity  from  all  parts  of  a  mighty 
nation.  Nearly  every  town  and  hamlet  had 
sent  some  one  who  fell  in  the  conflict.  They 
sleep  upon  the  spot  that  has  become  the  na- 
tion's shrine.  The  husky  rays  of  the  full 
moon,  piercing  the  fleecy  clouds,  looked  down 
mournfully  upon  the  strange  spectacle. 

W.  H.  Swallow. 


COMMENT  AN 

The  True  Story  of  Katharine  Walton. 

A  Southerner,  the  writer  naturally  looks  with  pleas- 
ure for  the  Bivouac  ;  a  Charlestouian  by  birth,  he  nat- 
urally, too,  read  with  great  interest  "  Ante-Bellum 
Charlestoni"  by  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  And  it  is 
to  correct  a  statement  of  that  writer  that  I  now  ask 
a  limited  space  in  that  magazine,  so  valuable  and 
interesting  to  the  people  of  the  South.  I  say  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Hayne's,  but  one  for  which  that  gifted 
writer,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  and  not  Mr.  Hayne, 
was  primarily  responsible. 

Mr.  Simms  made  it  a  rule  not  to  write  of  any  his- 
torical character  whose  descendants  were  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  never  until  just  shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  "Katharine  Walton,"  when  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  great-granddaughter  of  "  Mad  Archie" 
Campbell,  in  the  person  of  the  writer's  mother,  was 
he  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  descend- 
ants of  that  Revolutionary  character. 

In  "Katharine  Walton"  he  described,  or  rather 
gave  the  popular  version  of  the  romantic  marriage 
of  that  dashing  and  impetuous  British  officer  and 
Miss  Paulina  Phelps,  as  he  called  her,  but  whose 
proper  name  was  Margaret  Philp. 

In  giving  his  pen  -  pictures  of  Charleston  in  its 
early  history,  Mr.  Hayne  says: 

"  Katharine  Walton  "  is  the  only  historical  romance 
in  existence  which  gives  us  pictures,  at  once  truth- 
ful and  vivid,  of  Charleston  and  her  people  under 
the  direct  rule  of  her  British  captors. 

"  The  social  life  of  the;  city,  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots, the  distinguished  personages,  Whig  and  Tory, 
are.  graphically  presented. 
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"  The  book  is  thronged  with  entertaining  episodes. 
One  refers  to  an  episode  of  that  notorious  English 
officer,  '  Mad  Archie  Campbell,'  who,  in  order  to 
win  a  bet  which  he  had  impudently  made  with  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment,  forced  Paulina  Phelps,  a 
Tory  beauty  of  the  town,  to  marry  him !  When  the 
parson  was  told  by  the  young  lady  that  she  had  been 
deceived  by  Campbell,  who  had  merely  proposed  to 
accompany  her  on  an  afternoon  drive  '  up  The 
Path,'  that  no  engagement  existed  between  them, 
and  she  must  place  herself  under  his  Reverence's 
protection,  Archie  Campbell  deliberately  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  overawed  them  both.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  under  protest,  in  the  solitary  country 
parsonage,  and  '  Mad  Archie,'  through  his  unpar- 
alleled audacity,  won  fifty  guineas  (the  amount  of 
the  bet)  and  a  pretty  wife  well  endowed  besides. 
....  A  few  months  after  his  honeymoon,  hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  he  be- 
haved so  insubordinately  that  one  of  the  guards 
shot  him  down.  Paulina,  report  says,  was  easily 
comforted !" 

The  above  is  in  some  respects  true,  while  in  others 
it  is  unjust,  and  casts  a  reflection  on  the  parties  not 
merited.  After  over  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  enactment  of  this  romantic  episode  seems 
a  strange  time  to  correct  a  popular  romance,  but  it 
has  never  appeared  in  print  but  once  before  (in 
Katharine  Walton),  and  there  was  neither  reason 
nor  opportunity  for  easy  correction. 

The  granddaughter  of  this  marriage  is  still  alive, 
a  lady  of  eighty  years,  the  head  of  a  large  family 
of  children,  grand-  and  great-grandchildren,  in  the 
person  of  the  grandmother  of  the  writer,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet H.  Heyward,  now  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  for- 
merly of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

At  my  request,  and  after  reading  the  version  of 
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Simms,  again  published  in  Anti-Bellum  Charleston, 
Mrs.  Heyward  has  prepared  and  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing true  story  of  this  romantic  affair  of  love  during 
those  troublesome  times,  as  handed  down  by  family 
tradition.   She  says : 

"During  the  occupation  of  Charleston  by  the 
British,  Major  Archie  Campbell,  of  the  Dragoons, 
was  stationed  in  the  city.  In  consequence  of  his 
activity  in  the  field  and  his  reckless  daring  he 
obtained  the  soubriquet  of  'Mad  Archie,'  to  distin- 
guish him  from  three  others  by  the  same  name  in 
that  service.  While  there  he  became  engaged  to 
Miss  Margaret  Philp,  an  only  child  of  Robert  Philp, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  that  city.  Though  an  En- 
glishman by  birth,  Philp  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  country  of  his  adoption.  When  applied  to 
for  his  consent,  it  was  refused,  for  two  reasons :  one 
was  that  Campbell  was  a  British  officer,  the  other 
was  ignorance  of  the  social  standing  of  Major  Camp- 
bell in  Scotland. 

"  References  were  immediately  given  to  satisfac- 
tory parties,  and,  finding  his  daughter  had  given 
her  consent,  Mr.  Philp  promised  to  do  the  same,  if 
the  answer  proved  satisfactory. 

"Communication  between  the  two  countries  at 
that  time  was  slow  and  uncertain.  So  the  young 
people  concluded  they  would  not  wait;  but  would 
get  married  and  trust  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Mrs.  Philp  and  her  daughter  left  Charleston  one 
morning  in  her  chaise,  with  out-rider,  to  visit  their 
plantation  the  other  side  of  Goos|  Creek  Chapel 
(still  an  Episcopal  Chapel,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Charleston,  in  good  preservation).  When  opposite  to 
the  road  leading  to  the  parsonage,  Major  Campbell, 
with  a  party  of  his  brother  dragoons,  according  to 
previous  arrangement  with  the  young  lady,  rode  up 
and  surrounded  the  chaise ;  one  party  of  them 
handed  out  the  young  lady  and  proceeded  to  the 
parsonage.  On  making  known  the  purpose  for 
which  they  came,  Mr.  Ellengton,  the  rector,  asked 
for  the  license.  That,  under  the  circumstances,  had 
not  been  obtained.  Major  Campbell  laid  his  pistol 
on  the  table,  saying  that  was  his  license.  Of  course 
there  was  no  further  demur.  While  this  was  going 
on,  those  of  the  dragoons  who  remained  in  the  road 
handed  out  Mrs.  Philp,  and  seated  her  on  a  log  by 
the  roadside.  Before  leaving  they  cut  the  traces, 
apologizing  politely  for  so  doing. 

"As  soon  as  the  damage  could  be  repaired  by  the 
coachman,  Mrs.  Philp  returned  to  Charleston  to  let 
her  husband  know  what  had  taken  place.  She 
found  that  he  had  already  been  informed  of  the 
marriage,  and  that  Major  Campbell  and  bride  were 
already  with  him.  This  was  their  home  until  her 
death. 

"  Major  Campbell  was  absent  from  the  city  when 
peace  was  declared.  When  he  reached  Mount  Pleas- 
ant (opposite  Charleston,  across  Cooper  River)  on  his 
return  to  the  city,  he  found  a  company  of  the  Amer- 
icans from  that  place,  under  Colonel  Venning,  drawn 
up  in. line,  preparatory  to  being  disbanded.  With  his 
usual  impetuosity,  Major  Campbell  attacked  them. 
At  first  the  Ame»cans  had  the  advantage,  and  Major 
Campbell  was  taken  prisoner  and  handed  over  to  a 
guard  by  the  Colonel  of  the  American  company, 
with  orders,  if  he  attempted  to  escape,  to  shoot  him. 
The  British  then  gained  the  advantage;  on  seeing 
which,  Major  Campbell  made  such  desperate  efforts 
to  escape,  that  the  guard  carried  out  their  orders, 
and  shot  him.   When  his  body  was  carried  home, 


the  outcry  of  the  servants  conveyed  the  news,  with- 
out any  preparation,  to  his  wife,  whose  infant  was 
then  only  about  a  week  old.  Convulsions  ensued, 
followed  by  fever,  which  ended  her  young  life  in  a 
few  days." 

The  above  is  the  true  story,  and  was  never  in  print 
before.  As  to  the  use  of  Major  Campbell's  name, 
Simms,  as  an  author,  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  it,  as 
his  activity  in  the  field  and  his  reckless  daring  mer- 
ited it,  but  not  so  with  Miss  Philp,  whom  he  called 
"Paulina  Phelps."  Her  marriage  was  sufficiently 
romantic  not  to  need  embellishments  drawn  from 
his  fertile  imagination,  as  was  done  in  "  Katharine 
Walton." 

Archie  Campbell,  who  married  Miss  Philp,  claimed 
to  be  a  younger  son  of  the  then  reigning  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  just  before  the  late  war  Mrs.  Heyward 
received  a  letter  from  Lieutenant- Lord  William 
Campbell,  of  the  Queen's  Guards,  through  an  at- 
torney, making  inquiry  about  his  brother's  family. 
He  said,  "  His  brother  had  married  a  lady  in  Charles- 
ton ;  had  left  one  child.  She,  he  had  understood, 
had  married  Dr.  Deas,  of  Parkhurst  Ferry.  Wished 
to  know  if  she  was  living,  or,  if  dead,  had  left  chil- 
dren; how  many,  their  sex,  ages,  and,  if  possible, 
their  baptismal  registers." 

Simms'  version,  that  the  said  "  Paulina  Phelps  "  was 
frightened  into  marrying  Major  Campbell  was  posi- 
tively false,  and  the  imputation  that  "  she  was  easily 
comforted"  after  his  death,  is  as  flatly  contradicted 
by  the  fact  that  her  death  was  produced  by  the  sud- 
den intelligence  of  his  being  killed.  As  soon  as  the 
death  of  Major  Campbell  was  known  in  Scotland, 
every  and  the  most  persistent  efforts  were  made  by 
his  family  to  obtain  possession  of  the  child,  but 
they  were  as  persistently  thwarted  by  Mrs.  Will- 
iams, her  great-grandmother,  who  had  entire  charge 
of  her.  Very  Respectfully, 

Samuel  W.  Ravenel. 

Boonville,  Mo.,  Oct.  29,  1885. 


The  Fight  at  Iuka. 

"  Personal  Incidents  of  the  War,"  in  the  November 
.Bivouac,  contains  an  account  of  an  incident  of  the 
fight  at  Iuka,  which,  I  think,  should  be  somewhat 
toned  down. 

The  language  of  the  friend  of  your  correspondent 
is  more  "graphic"  than  the  facts  fully  warrant. 

The  battle  of  Iuka  was  fought  late  in  the  evening 
of  20th  September,  1862.  The  forces  engaged  were 
General  Hamilton's  division,  Federal  army,  and  Gen- 
eral Hebert's  brigade  and  Martin's  brigade,  Little's 
division,  Confederate  army.  For  several  days  preced- 
ing, General  Price  had  almost  his  entire  army  on  the 
north  side  of  the  railroad,  expecting  an  attack  from 
Rosecrans,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  Corinth.  A  few 
hours  before  this  engagement  was  joined  he  dis- 
covered that  Hamilton  was  moving  on  him  from 
Jacinto,  a  point  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  to  the 
southwest,  and  sent  Hebert  over  south  of  railroad 
to  intercept  him.  This  that  officer  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing at  a  point  about  one  and  one  half  miles 
southwest  of  Iuka,  and  near  where  the  roads  from 
Bay  Springs  and  Jacinto  unite.  Immediately  after 
he  sent  Martin  over,  and  when  this  officer  reached 
the  scene,  Hebert's  skirmishers  were  engaged.  Gen- 
eral Little  had  got  there  but  a  few  minutes  in  ad- 
vance, and,  on  Martin  coming  up,  ordered  his  two 
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right  regiments,  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth 
Mississippi,  to  file  to  the  right  to  support  Hebert  in 
that  direction,  and  the  two  left  regiments,  Thirty- 
seventh  Alabama,  and  Thirty-sixth  Mississippi,  to  file 
to  the  left  to  support  Hebert' s  left.  He  took  com- 
mand of  or  directed  the  movements  of  the  two  right 
regiments ;  Colonel  Martin,  command  of  the  two  left 
regiments.  A  brisk  skirmish  fire  was  going  on  pend- 
ing this  disposition,-  and  scarcely-had  it  been  finished 
when  General  Little  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  right  regiments  referred  to,  Thirty-seventh  and 
Thirty-eighth  Mississippi,"  moved  some  distance  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  General  Little,  when  they 
were  faced  to  the  front  and  ordered  forward.  They 
were  in  a  thick  undergrowth,  and  had  scarcely 
moved  twenty  paces  when  they  encountered  a  high 
fence.  The  firing  from  Hamilton  was  heavy,  but 
they  were  not  in  range,  the  missiles  flying  mostly 
above  them.  Still,  on  reaching  this  obstruction,  they 
became  confused  and  broke.  They  were  made  up 
altogether  of  raw  troops,  had  never  been  under  fire, 
and  their  becoming  confused  under  the  circum- 
stauces  was  quite  natural.  Meantime,  Hebert  and 
the  two  left  regiments  of  Martin's  command,  Thirty- 
seventh  Alabama  and  Thirty-seventh  Mississippi,  had 
pushed  forward  and  driven  the  main  part  of  Hamil- 
ton's division  some  distance  back.  There  was  in  fact 
but  one  onset  on  the  part  of  Martin's  command,  after 
it  got  into  place,  viz.,  the  one  on  the  right,  which 
resulted  in  a  break,  though  by  no  means  as  bad  a  one 


as  the  extract  above  seems  to  indicate ;  and  one  on 
the  left,  led  by  Martin,  which  was  as  gallantly  per- 
formed as  any  charge  that  was  made  during  the  war, 
the  extract  above  says:  "General  Price  and  staff 
were  stationed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  while  a  Missis- 
sippi regiment  was  advancing."  They  came  up  while 
the  movement  I  have  described,  the  filing  to  right 
and  left  was  being  made,  but  did  not  stay  long  after 
the  firing  became  general,  as  my  old  friend,  Major 
John  Tyler,  who  was  in  the  group,  and  who,  I  believe, 
is  still  living,  will  testify.  The  extract  further  says : 
"They"  (these  two  regiments)  "were  mowed  down 
like  ripe  grain."  As  I  have  said  above,  they  were 
not  well  in  range,  and  their  casualties  were  very 
slight  as  compared  with  those  sustained  by  other 
commands  engaged.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  called  "  thick  of  the  fight "  where  these  two 
regiments  were.  They  were  raw  troops,  commanded 
by  inexperienced  officers,  and,  finding  themselves  in 
a  thick  undergrowth  with  what  seemed  an  impassa- 
ble obstruction  before  them,  suddenly  exposed  to 
fire,  and  became  confused  and  broke.  This  is  the 
whole  story.  I  may  add  that  these  regiments  bore 
themselves  well,  not  only  a  few  days  after  at  Corinth, 
but  throughout  the  war. 

I  write  this  simply  to  place  the  action  of  these  two 
Mississippi  regiments  at  Iuka  in  its  proper  light.  The 
extract  above  is  calculated  to  produce  an  impression 
prejudicial  to  them,  though  I  have  no  idea  the  writer 
had  any  such  object  in  view.  w.  c.  w. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


ONE  of  the  great  advantages  the  Democratic  party 
enjoys  over  the  Republican  party  is  in  the  fact 
that  a  Democratic  politician,  after  long  and  arduous 
service  in  the  field  and  the  attainment  of  that  age 
when  active  political  effort  is  no  longer  possible, 
instead  of  being  entirely  deposed  from  council  and 
authority  and  relegated  to  irksome  obscurity,  may  be 
pensioned  in  a  way  greatly  remunerative  in  honor, 
and  sometimes  in  emolument,  inasmuch  as  it  still 
leaves  him  a  voice  in  the  dispensation  of  patronage. 
When  a  Democratic  leader  becomes  too  stiff  to  serve 
any  longer  as  a  "wheel-horse,"  or  too  old  to  be  a 
"standard-bearer,"  we  elevate  him,  if  he  has  the 
right  stuff  in  him,  to  the  position  of  a  "sage."  Not 
every  retired  or  invalided  Democratic  leader,  it  is 
true,  becomes  a  "sage,"  but  they  are  all  in  the  line 
of  promotion,  and  have  a  chance  for  that  distinction. 

Now  no  man  ever  heard  of  a  Republican  "sage" 
any  more  than  of  a  "  Know-nothing  sage  "  or  a  "  Pro- 
hibition sage,"  and  no  man  ever  will.  The  "sage" 
business  has,  so  far,  been  confined  entirely  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Democracy,  and  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  any  amount  of  training  or  cultivation  could 
make  a  veritable  "sage,"  a  "sage"  who  could  pass 
inspection,  out  of  a  Republican.  The  veriest  sap- 
head  in  the  United  States— if  he  has  been  here  long 
enough  to  vote— knows,  when  he  sees  or  hears  allu- 
sion to  the  "Sage  of  Greystone"  or  the  "Sage  of 
(Jtica,"  that  a  Democrat  is  meant.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  recognize  or  remember  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  owns  the  title,  but  he  will  be  ready  to 
8 wear  to  his  party  affiliations. 


The  reason  why  the  Democratic  party  has  "  sages," 
while  the  Republican  party  has  not,  is  due,  we  think, 
not  altogether  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  the  better 
and  wiser  party,  but  in  large  measure  to  its  greater 
antiquity,  and  its  more  conservative  care  of  its  mem- 
ories and  traditions. 

The  sagehood  itself  commenced  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  has  come  down  to  us  from  him  in  a  sort 
of  apostolic  succession  that  can  not  but  be  held  in 
reverence  by  the  faithful.  A  party  which  abhors  that 
which  is  "undemocratic"  almost  as  much  as  that 
which  is  unconstitutional,  will  naturally  have  and 
maintain  a  council  of  ancients,  wise  bdyond  the  gen- 
eration, and  profoundly  learned  in  principle,  legend, 
and  usage,  of  whom,  as  of  an  oracle,  the  active  par- 
ticipants in  political  contest  may  seek  advice. 

What  the  absolute  requisites  of  the  "  sage  "  may  be 
it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  declare.  He  must  have 
reached,  as  already  intimated,  a  period  of  life  Avhen 
the  fullest  maturity  of  judgment  is  supposed  to  have 
been  attained,  and  when  the  wish  to  counsel  dis- 
creetly has  superseded  the  ambition  to  lead,  how- 
ever, brilliantly.  He  must,  of  course,  be  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  political  information,  and  an  infallible  au- 
thority upon  democratic  doctrine  and  party  prece- 
dent. 

While  a  certain  primitive  simplicity  is  expected, 
and  the  sturdiest  integrity  demanded  in  his  make-up, 
it  is  not  well  that  he  should  be  entirely  guileless ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  could  never  obtain  his  commission 
unless  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  he  had  long 
previously  cut  every  one  of  his  eye  teeth,  and  di- 
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vested  himself  of  the  ordinary  weaknesses  and  cre- 
dulities of  human  nature  as  thoroughly  as  an  astute 
old  serpent  has  successively  cast  the  various  skius 
which  have  marked  the  growth  of  his  experiences. 

He  resembles  his  brother  in  poetry  only  in  his  vir- 
tues; he  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  "gentle 
hermit  of  the  dale,"  entreated  by  "Goldsmith,  or  the 
conventional  "sage"  described  in  standard  moral 
essays,  except  their  lofty  inaccessibility  to  sordid  or 
corrupt  influences.  While  invulnerable  to  influence 
himself,  it  is  esteemed  his  "  best  holt "  that  he  knows 
exactly  how  to  manipulate  other  men,  individually 
or  collectively,  and  is  always  ready  and  willing  to.  do 
so  for  the  good  of  the  country  or  party.  That  roman- 
tic poverty,  disdaining  gold  and  its  uses,  and  delight- 
ing in  caves,  cresses,  and  cold  water,  which  the  liter- 
ary fellows  always  ascribe  to  their  "sages"  is  no 
trade-mark  of  our  Democratic  "sage."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  most  generally  has  a  "  bar'l,"  and  there  are 
some  who  think  the  "  bar'l"  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication. In  short  he  need  not,  indeed  ought  not,  to 
be  "of  the  earth  earthy,"  but  he  must  be  of  the 
world  worldly. 

There  is,  however,  and  therein  lies  the  difficulty  of 
exactly  describing  him,  a  peculiar  power,  a  subli- 
mated sagacity,  an  exalted  sort  of  magnetism  about 
the  "  sage"  of  whom  we  speak,  readily  to  be  recog- 
nized, but  almost  impossible  to  define. 

No  one,  for  instance,  would  think  of  disputing  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Tilden  or  Governor  Seymour  to  the 
rank.  Judge  Thurman  will,  doubtless,  be  unani- 
mously elected  at  no  distant  date.  Old  Governor 
Allen  could  have  had  the  place  at  any  time  he  might 
have  chosen  to  ask  for  it.  The  Honorable  John  W. 
Stevenson  can  not  escape  it  if  he  would,  and  he  will 
sit  with  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Alex.  Stephens 
might  have  been  elected  by  a  tight  squeeze.  Robert 
Toombs  hadn't  as  much  "sage"  material  in  him  as 
would  make  a  cockroach  a  square  meal.  The  Hon- 
orable Joseph  McDonald's  prospects,  at  one  time, 
seemed  bright.  That  retirement  from  active  politi- 
cal life,  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  an  indispensa- 
ble qualification  for  sagehood,  he  has  long  been  sure 
of.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Democracy 
will  make  a  "  sage  "  of  any  man  after  having  dubbed 
him  "  Old  Saddle-bags." 

The  names  of  many  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
revered  and  responsible  position.  The  Honorable  D. 
W.  Vorhees,  of  Indiana,  and  the  Honorable  J.  C.  S. 
Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  have  been  suggested  but 
not  strongly  urged.  For  the  present  it  would  be  al- 
most a  contradiction  in  terms  to  style  either  of  them 
a  ' '  sage. ' '  They  would  make  a  couple  of  rather  hasty, 
off-hand,  combative  "  sages;"  that  is  to  say,  a  brace 
of  utterly  inconceivable  and  impossible  "sages."  We 


can  scarcely  imagine  a  "sage"  other  than  as  delib- 
erate, strategic,  accustomed  to  take  aim  "  with  a  rest," 
and  shoot  his  game  at  long  range.  If,  however,  the 
mantle  shall  descend  upon  them,  the  "sage  of  Terre 
Haute"  will  give  bold  and  faithful  counsel,  and  the 
oracle  at  Versailles  will  be  rarely  ambiguous  and 
never  reticent.  But  we  hope  that  both  will  long  be 
preserved  to  us  and  actively  employed  in  the  forum, 
where  they  are  now  so  earnest  and  efficient. 

We  would  not  repeat  the  declaration  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  an  unrepentant  Republican  politician 
ever  to  become  a  "  sage  " — inasmuch  as  it  may  wound 
the  feelings  of  some  excellent  men,  and  by  reflex 
action  hurt  our  own— were  it  not  that  we  are  striving 
to  inculcate  a  great  and  important  truth.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  than 
we  have  already  done,  but  having  mentioned  some 
of  those  among  the  Democrats  whose  claims  to  the 
exalted  and  coveted  distinction  are  indisputable  and 
acknowledged,  and  some  others  who  could  never 
pass  examination,  we  will  say,  that  if  the  Republican 
leaders  are  taken  up  and  passed  in  review,  the  argu- 
ment by  "exclusion  "  will  be  found  fatal  to  every 
one  of  them.  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  their 
magnus  Apollo,  the  most  famous,  fascinating,  and  in- 
fluential of  them  all,  the  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine. 
He  possesses  the  retirement  and  the  "  bar'l,"  both  in 
an  eminent  degree,  yet  who— if  we  may  be  permitted 
a  mild  colloquialism — would  ever  "play  him  for  a 
'sage'?"  The  rank  and  file  of  his  party,  so  devoted 
to  and  ready  to  follow  him  as  a  leader,  would  no 
more  rely  on  him  as  a"  sage  "  than  a  bluegrass  man 
would  think  of  drinking  "  moonshine  "  whisky. 

Horace  Greeley  did,  indeed,  become  a  "  sage  "—one 
of  the  biggest  and  brightest  in  the  serene  and  shining 
galaxy,  but  not  until  he  was  converted  and  baptized. 
After  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination,  it  was, 
that "  Old  Greeley  "  was  transfigured  and  became  the 
"sage  of  Chappaqua."  Even  the  Reverend  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  felt  the  sanctifying  influence  and  was 
tangibly  affected  by  it  when  he  supported  and  voted 
for  Cleveland.  Under  Democratic  inspiration  he  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  confines  of  the  inner  circle 
and  treading  on  the  very  "ragged  edge"  of  sage- 
hood. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion with  which  we  started  out,  that  this  order,  fac- 
ulty, or  hierarchy,  for  the  sagehood  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  all,  is  peculiarly  a  democratic  institution. 
Let  us  sedulously  cherish  and  maintain  it.  There  is 
no  cause  for  despondency  so  long  as  the  time-hon- 
ored customs  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
party  are  kept  inviolate.  Upon  this  bed-rock  we 
will  continue  to  build,  and  not  even  civil  service 
reform  shall  prevail  against  us  to  any  alarming  ex- 
tent. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


ONE  of  the  bravest  men  and  best  soldiers  in  the 
Second  Kentucky  Cavalry  (C.  S.  A.),  the  regi- 
ment of  which  General  John  H.  Morgan  was  the 
first  Colonel,  was  Ogden  Fontaine.  His  reputation 
for  dash  and  obstinate  pluck  was  so  well  established 
that  he  was  very  frequently  detailed  for  service 
where  those  qualities  would  be  especially  needed. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  he  was  serving 


in  the  advance  guard  of  Duke's  brigade,  a  body  of 
picked  men,  who  were  kept  pretty  constantly  em- 
ployed as  skirmishers.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Confederate  forces,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Abingdon,  Virginia,  under  command  of 
General  Breckinridge,  were  advancing  into  East 
Tennessee,  this  advance  guard,  which  had  been 
thrown  forward  several  miles  in  front  of  the  col- 
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umn  as  a  scouting  party,  encountered  a  Federal 
cavalry  regiment,  and  was  forced  to  retire.  In  do- 
ing so,  however,  it  was  hotly  pursued  and  peppered 
by  the  Yanks,  and,  after  a  lively  scamper  of  a  mile 
or  two,  the  commander  resolved,  upon  reaching  an 
exceptionally  strong  position,  to  halt  and  try  to 
hold  his  assailants  in  check  until  the  column,  whose 
march  he  knew  would  be  acelerated  by  the  firing,  if 
it  had  been  heard,  should  arrive. 

The  spot  selected  for  making  the  halt  was  accord- 
ingly occupied,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  his  comrades, 
Fontaine,  who  had  dropped  to  the  rear  during  the 
chase,  faced  about  some  fifty  yards  from  the  posi- 
tion where  all  the  others  had  already  taken  shelter, 
and  began  deliberately  to  blaze  away  with  both  re- 
volvers upon  the  enemy  now  close  upon  him.  The 
boys  opened  a  brisk  fire,  which  did  him  some  serv- 
ice, and  he  maintained  his  hazardous  post,  although 
badly  wounded,  until  the  more  advanced  pursuers, 
who  had  outridden  the  main  body,  fell  back  in  their 
turn.  He  then  rode  slowly  to  the  line.  There  was 
no  chance  at  the  time,  of  course,  for  much  comment 
on  this  incident,  as  the  fight  was  almost  immediately 
resumed,  and  continued  uutil  the  arrival  of  the  bri- 
gade sent  the  enemy  to  the  right  about.  But  that 
night,  when  we  went  into  camp,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  over  it.  Every  one  was  loud  in  praise 
of  Fontaine's  gallantry,  although  a  few  slightly  in- 
timated that  he  was  not  exactly  right  in  the  upper 
story. 

Some  of  his  friends  called  to  see  him  at  the  house 
where  the  surgeon  had  caused  him  to  be  taken,  and 
found  him  stretched  on  the  floor,  swathed  in  Woody 
bandages.  After  proper  expressions  of  condolence, 
one  of  the  visitors  remarked,  "Your  conduct  to-day 
was  very  heroic,  Ogden.  It  will  make  you  famous." 

"Heroic,  h— 11;  famous,  be  d— d!"  shouted  Fon- 
taine ;  "  What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Why,  about  what  you  did  to-day,  of  course. 
Didn't  we  all  see  you  deliberately  stop  and  face  the 
Yankees  single-handed." 

"  Then  yon  take  me  to  be  a  deliberate  d— d  fool !" 
ejaculated  the  wounded  hero,  in  hot  ire.  "I  didn't 
want  to  f  iop.  I  was  doing  my  level  best  to  get  to 
cover  with  the  balance  of  you.  But  every  time  I 
spurred  that  infernal  '  natural '  I  was  riding— my  bay 
mare's  back  got  sore  and  I  had  to  leave  her  and  pick 
up  that  d—d  brute  on  yesterday— whenever  I  touched 
him  he'd  sulk  ;  and  when  I  rammed  both  spurs  into 
him,  he  stopped  short,  and  whirled  right  around  in 
the  road  with  me.  So  don't  come  foolin'  'round  me 
with  any  of  your  blasted  nonsense  about  heroism 
and  fame.   I  won't  stand  it." 


When  Major  J.  Fry  Lawrence  was  a  "  weigher 
of  tobacco"  in  Louisville,  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  a^o,  he  would  sometimes  indulge  his  waggish 
propensities  and  love  of  a  joke  in  a  way  which, 
while  it  afforded  infinite  amusement  to  the  fnn- 
loving  habitues  of  the  great  tobacco  mart,  would 
occasion  his  victims  sore  distress  of  mind,  and 
the  good-hearted  Major  himself  no  little  compunc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  best  things  he  ever  got  ofT,  however, 
was  as  much  enjoyed  by  the  party  upon  whom  it 
was  perpetrated  as  by  any  one  else;  and  was  really, 
although  unexpectedly,  the  cause  of  an  important 
negotiation  coming  to  a  successful  termination. 

During  Major  Lawrence's  term  of  office,  the  to- 


bacco shippers  of  Louisville  realized  the  extreme 
importance  of  making  provision  for  through  bills 
of  lading  on  tobacco  to  European  ports.  To  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  the  great  staple  in  such 
wise  became  so  pressing  a  necessity,  that  the  par- 
ties chiefly  interested  determined  to  send  a  special 
agent  to  New  York  to  confer  with  the  big  railroad 
people  and  effect  the  desired  arrangement,  so  far 
as  their  co-operation  could  secure  it.  The  gentle- 
man selected  for  this  mission,  Mr.  D  ,  was  one  of 

the  shrewdest  and  most  active  parties  connected 
with  the  business  in  Louisville,  and  was  anxious, 
of  course,  to  take  with  him  to  New  York  the  strong- 
est credentials  he  could  procure.  After  having  got- 
ten documents  stating  the  purport  of  his  embassy, 
and  heartily  indorsing  its  object,  from  the  warehouse- 
men and  chief  buyers  of  the  market,  Mr.  D  , 

upou  casually  meeting  Major  Lawrence,  just  be- 
fore he  started,  remarked,  "By  the  way,  Fry,  isn't 
there  some  influential  party  in  New  York  to  whom 
you  could  give  me  a  letter?" 

The  Major  seemed  to  muse  profoundly  before  re- 
plying, then  said,  "  Well,  I  know  very  few  people  in 
New  York,  and  can't  pretend  to  have  any  particular 
influence  with  any  one,  unless  it  be  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt.  But  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  letter  to 
him  would  do  you  any  good  !" 

"A  letter  to  Vanderbilt  do  no  good!"  ejaculated 
D  ;  "Why,  great  Scotts,  man!  that's  just  the  let- 
ter that  will  do  good.  Let  me  have  it  at  once." 
Nothing  loath,  the  Major  walked  into  the  office 
of  the  Pickett  Warehouse,  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  old  Commodore,  urging  him  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  help  his  friend  D  in  the  little  mat- 
ter he  had  in  hand,  and  reminding  him  of  many 
meetings  between  them,  which  had  never  occurred, 
and  many  reciprocal  good  offices,  entirely  imagi- 
nary; for,  sooth  to  say,  the  Major  had  never  seen  or 
held  any  previous  communication  with  the  Commo- 
dore, and  he  was  "  keen  to  swear  "  that  the  Commo- 
dore had  never  heard  of  him.  He  finished  the  let- 
ter and  handed  it  to  D  with  a  grave  and  com- 
posed demeanor,  although  inwardly  chuckling  as  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  Now,  won't  that  letter  astonish 
old  Vanderbilt,  and  won't  he  turn  around  and  aston- 
ish D  !" 

D  went  on  to  New  York,  and  the  Major  told  the 

story  after  he  had  gone,  amid  great  merriment  and 

many  speculations  as  to  the  treatment  D  wo*uld 

receive  from  Vanderbilt.  In  due  time  D  returned. 

Major  began  then  to  realize  that  possibly  an  inter- 
view with  him  might  be  unpleasant,  and,  to  spare 
D  's  feelings,  carefully  avoided  him. 

But  one  day,  as  he  was  rounding  the  bulge  of  an 
immense  hogshead  of  tobacco,  much  taller  than 

himself,  he  met  D  face  to  face.   Before  he  could 

make  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  D  grasped  him  by 

both  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  Fry,  I  owe 
you  a  thousand  thanks.  That  letter  to  Vanderbilt 
did  the  business.  He  took  hold  of  it  and  put  it 
right  through  for  me.  He  spoke  so  kindly  of  you, 
too.  Said  he  thought  he  recollected  you  when  you 
lived  in  Boston.  How  is  it,  you  never  told  me  you 
had  lived  in  Boston  ?" 

The  amazement  with  which  the  Major  heard  this 
speech  infinitely  exceeded  the  asfcnishment  he  had 
anticipated  his  letter  would  occasion  Vanderbilt. 

D  went  on,  "  I  feel  that  I  ought,  in  some  way,  to 

repay  such  an  obligation.  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do 
for  you  ?" 

"  Well,  yes;"  the  Major  at  length  said,  slowly  and 
confidentially,  "  You  can  give  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Vanderbilt." 
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BALONESS. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  a  diseased  scalp, 
if  your  hair  is  falling  out,  if  it  is  weak  and 
thin,  or  if  you  have  become  bald,  your  hair 
may  be  restored  to  its  original  heathful  con- 
dition and  color  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Hair 
Kenewer.  This  efficient  remedy  combines 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  the  best  pre- 
parations for  the  hair,  without  the  use  of 
any  objectionable  ingredient.  Mrs.  Huns- 
berry,  344  Franklin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  K  Y., 
after  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas  in  the 
head,  lost  her  hair  so  rapidly  that  she  soon 
became  quite  bald.  One  bottle  of  Hall's 
Hair  Kenewer  produced  a  new  growth,  as 
soft,  brown,  and  thick,  as  in  youth. 


GRAY  HAIRS 

are  honorable,  when  they  are  associated  with 
advanced  age,  but  to  be  prematurely  gray  is 
unpleasant,  to  say  the  least.  If  you  can  not 
renew  your  youth,  you  may  at  least  attain 
the  appearance  of  it,  by  the  use  of  Hall's 
Hair  Renewer.  Randolph  W.  Farley,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  quite  a  young  man,  whose 
hair  had  become  gray,  like  that  of  a  very 
aged  person,  applied  Hall's  Hair  Renewer, 
and  new  his  locks  are  a  beautiful  brown,  as 
in  youth.  He  says:  "The  effects,  in  my 
case,  from  the  use  of  Hall's  Hair  Renewer 
are  truly  marvelous."  mrs.  E.  Elliott,  Glen- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  says:  "One  bottle  of  HalFs 
Hair  Renewer  restored  my  hair  to  its  youth- 
ful color. 


U  A  I    I  >C  VEGETABLE 

nHLL  d  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Is  not  a  dye,  nor  doe*  it  contain  any  coloring  matter  whatever.  It  restores  the  hair  to  its 
original  color  by  exciting  the  scalp  to  a  natural,  healthful  action,  and  is,  also,  an  efficient 
remedy  in  cases  of  scalp  disease.  Walter  Burnham,  M.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes  :  "Hav- 
ing, by  accident,  seen  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer  used  for  restoring  the  hair, 
where  inveterate  eruptions  had  resisted  various  kinds  of  treatment,  I  found  that  not  only 
was  the  hair  restored  to  its  natural  beauty,  but  also  the  disease  of  the  scalp  was  completely 
cured.  I  have  since  recommended  the  Renewer,  frequently,  in  similar  cases,  and  always 
with  the  same  success." 


The  beauty  and  vigor  of  the  hair  is  easily 
maintained  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Hair  Re- 
newer. Mrs.  Susan  H.  Scott,  of  Stoddard, 
1ST.  H. ,  writes :  ' '  The  Renewer  will  certainly 
restore  gray  hair  to  its  original  color.  I 
have  used  it  ten  years,  and  it  has  given  per- 
fect satisfaction.  It  keeps  my  hair  in  splen- 
did condition."  Mrs.  E.  M.  Rittenhouse,  of 
Humboldt,  Kansas,  writes :  "  I  have  used 
Hall's  Hair  Renewer  for  years.  It  keeps 
the  scalp  clean  and  healthy,  the  hair  dark 
and  glossy,  and  produces  a  new  and  vigorous 
growth." 


J.  B.  Duncan,  of  Laredo,  Texas,  writes : 
"  For  a  number  of  years  my  hair  had  been 
growing  thinner,  until  at  last  I  became  quite 
bald.  The  use  of  two  bottles  of  Hall's  Vege- 
table Sicilian  Hair  Renewer  has  restored  to 
my  head  a  fine,  healthy  growth  of  hair." 
H.  Errickson,  4  Chestnut  Street,  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  writes  :  "  When  I  commenced 
the  use  of  Hall's  Hair  Renewer,  the  top  of 
my  head  was  perfectly  bare.  I  am  now 
using  my  fojurth  bottle,  and  my  head  is 
covered  with  a  nice  growth  of  new  hair." 


Hajlus  Hair  Renewer, 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  "by  all  Druggists. 
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HOPE  INSURANCE  CO 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1857. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP  $250,000.00 

ASSETS  JANUARY  1,  1885,  .  .  .  372,089.65 

J.  A.  CHALARON,  President. 

MAURICE  STERN,  Vice-President. 

LOUIS  BARNETT,  Secretary. 
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SURPLUS  LINES  TAKEN  ON  ACCEPTABLE  RISKS, 
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For  ONE  DOLLAR 

Is  offered  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  the  ART 
INTERCHANGE,  an  illustrated  fortnightly,  estab- 
lished in  1878,  twenty  to  thirty  pages,  with  full  size  work- 
ing outline  design  supplement  in  every  number,  and 
thirteen  large  colored  plates  a  year.  Beginning  Nov. 
8,  this  will  include  3  beautiful  COLORED  STUDIES, 
viz :  An  Autumn*  Landscape,  by  Bruce  Crane  (size 
13x11  inches),  an  exquisite  Fan  Design  of  Wild  Roses 
(size  23}£xll%),  Buds,  Leaves,  and  Stems  for  silk  paint- 
ing ;  also  can  be  adopted  for  Dress  Front  or  Wall  Ban- 
ner, and  lovely  suggestion  for  Valentine  or  Hand 
Screen  of  sleeping  Cupids.  In  addition  to  these  colored 
studies  there  will  be  six  large  supplements  of  designs  in 
black  and  white  (full  size)  for  painting  and  embroidery, 
besides  about  100  pages  of  designs  and  text,  giving  care- 
ful instruction  in  artistic  house  furnishing,  painting, 
embroidery,  and  all  other  kinds  of  art-work,  besides 
practical  hints  in  the  answers  to  questions.  One  year, 
83.00;  six  months,  $1.65.  Sample  Copy,  with  full-page 
Colored  Study  (landscape,  11x13),  sent  for  Twenty 
Cents.  Address 
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WILLIAM  WHITLOCK, 

37  and  39  West  22d  St.,  N.Y. 


SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 

OUR  OWN  MAKE,  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 


JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 

sent  free  op  charge. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET, 


34-43. 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 


WORK  SHOPS 

WITHOUT  STEAM  POWER 

BT  USING  OUTFITS  OF 

BARKES*  PAT.  FOOT  POWER1 
machinery  can  compete  with 
6team  power.  Sold  on  trial*' 
Metal  and  woodworkers  send  for 
prices.  Illustr'd  catalogue  free. 
W.  F.  &.  Jno.  Barnes  Co. 

Rockford,  111. 
Address  No.  421  Ruby  St. 
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BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT   AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

*  niustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

*  Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St. New  York. 
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BUY  A  RIVER 


Or  what  is  better,  an  ENTERPRISE  WIND  MILL 

Furnishes  water  for  Stock,  House,  and  Lawns.  Takes  it 
from  Well  or  Spring  and  delivers  just  where,  when,  and 
in  quantity  wanted.  Is  self-acting,  costs  nothing  after 
once  erected.  Full  information  in  our  New  Book  just 
published.    One  copy  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request 


ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  111. 
37  tf 
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In  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  January  will  appear  a  biographical  sketch  of  Robert  Toombs,  by 
Henry  Cleveland.  This  article  is  based  on  a  number  of  unpublished  documents  of  much  historical 
interest,  and  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Southern  States  which  pro- 
claimed the  early  downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley,  of  Nashville,  has  prepared  for  the  Southern  Bivouac  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Georgia  Evangelist,  Samuel  Jones,  following  it  with  an  analysis  of  his 
methods  and  a  dispassionate  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work.  This  article  will  appear  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  magazine,  and  it  is  certain  to  excite  very  animated  discussion. 

Col.  R.  T.  Durrett  will  have  ready  for  the  January  issue  the  first  of  two  articles  on  "The  Reso- 
lutions of  '98."  Accompanying  these  papers  will  be  a  fac  simile  of  the  official  copy  of  these  famous 
resolutions ;  a  perfect  reproduction  of  an  autographic  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  relative  to  the 
authorship,  and  an  engraving,  from  an  old  portrait,  of  Cabell  Breckinridge.  These  papers  will 
have  rare  historical  interest. 

The  account  of  "Bragg's  Invasion  of  Kentucky"  by  Gen.  C.  C.  Gilbert,  will  run  through 
several  issues,  as  will  Col.  Swallow's  narrative  of  "Lee's  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  extracts  from  Gen.  Liddell's  unpublished  "Record  of  the  War"  will  appear  from  time  to 
time,  and  will  contain  matter  of  grave  importance  relating  to  political  and  military  movements  of  the 
war  period. 

Dr.  Felix  Oswald's  fourth  paper  on  "Our  Last  Hunting  Grounds,"  describes  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 

Paul  H.  Hayne  has  written,  for  early  publication,  an  article  describing  the  fall  of  Fort  Wagner, 
which  will  be  appropriately  illustrated. 

John  Duncan's  article  on  "Live  Stock  in  Kentucky,"  with  illustrations  of  the  best  types,  will  be 
ready  for  the  January  issue. 

In  addition  to  these  special  papers  the  publishers  announce  a  number  of  articles  by  different 
writers  descriptive  of  local  characteristics  of  the  Southern  people,  and  stories  illustrating  the  habits, 
traditions,  and  superstitions  among  the  colored  people.  The  story  of  "Black  Dan,  a  Runaway," 
written  by  Louis  B.  Pendleton,  will  appear  in  January,  and  in  February,  "Uncle  Adams'  Fun'al 
Feast,"  by  Mary  Rose  Floyd. 

A  paper  descriptive  of  the  explorations  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
with  an  authentic  narrative  of  his  tragical  death,  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Annual  subscriptions,  two  dollars  a  year,  or  in  clubs  of  five,  eight  dollars.  Single  copies  twenty 
cents.  Back  numbers  furnished  at  this  rate,  twenty  cents.  The  issues  for  September  and  Novem- 
ber, 1882;  for  February,  March,  May,  June,  July,  and  September,  1883,  are  entirely  exhausted. 
Those  desiring  the  issues  prior  to  June,  1885,  should  order  immediately,  as  the  supply  is  light. 
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PATENTS 

a  Patent  is  obtained. 


Examinations  in  regard  to  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions  free  of 
charge,  and  no  charge  made  unless 
Send  for  Circulars. 


F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Washington,  D.C. 
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SPE  CIAL  OFFER. 


AN  $8  LAMP  FOR  $5  CASE 

IDEAL-ELECTRIC  HHP 

THE  GREAT  LIGHT  for  the  PAR- 
LOR, the  STUDY,  the  SITTING 
ROOM,  the  SEWING  ROOM. 

Equal  to  50  Candle-Power  or  3  das  Jets. 
Just  the  Lamp  for  the  Home 
Beautiful  and  Artistic  1 

Nickel-plated  top  and  bot- 
tom, and  bronze  body,  in 
three  designs,  Alligator, 
Hammered  &  Fish  Scale- 

Securely  pricked  in  wooden  box,  in- 
cluding beautiful  decorated  dome- 
shade,  shade-holder  and  chimney, 

Only  $5.00 

in  postal  note.  Every  lamp  guar- 
anteed.   Six  for  $25.0O.  Sent 
anywhere  by  express. 
With  this  Lamp  colors  can 
as  well  distinguished  as 
hy  sunlight.    Best  Coal 
Uil  is  used  and  costs  but 

Half-Cent  per  Hour. 

nAHIEL  &  STEWART,  819-21FilbertSt-  Philada. 


HUNTING,  FISHING,  AND  PLEASURE  BOATS. 


We  build  every  thing,  from  a  Canoe  to  a  Steam  Yacht,  either 
Clinker  or  Carvel.  We  have  in  our  employ  the  most  experienced 
builders  that  can  be  secured,  and  have  made  a  revolution  in 
prices  for  strictly  first-class  work.  A  good  Clinker-built  boat,  13 
feet  long,  36-inch  beam,  weight  60  to  75  pounds,  with  oars,  820.00. 
We  will  make  estimates  on  any  kind  of  boat  work.  We  have  in 
stock  one  21  foot  5  foot  beam  Steam  Launch,  3  horse  power  en- 
gine, with  marine  boiler,  every  thing  complete.  Price,  8600 
Also  a  22.  foot 4  foot  0  inch  beam,  with  2  horse  power  engine  and 
boiler,  using  Kerosene  for  fuel.    Price,  $350. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalogne. 
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POWELL  &  DOUGLASS,  Waukegan,  111. 


FACTORS'  AND  TRADERS' 

Insurance  Company, 


49  Carondelet  Street. 


CAPITAL  $700,000 

SURPLUS   50,000 

ED.  A.  PALFREY  President. 

JOHN  PHELPS  Vice-President. 

THOS.  F.  WALKER  Secretary. 
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ROBERT  TOOMBS. 


ROBERT  TOOMBS  has  been  State  legis-  eral  of  Georgia  State  troops,  a  lawyer  again,  a 

lator,  an  eminent  lawyer,  senator  of  the  man  apparently  parting  with  his  self-control 

United  States  from  Georgia,  the  first  Secretary  under  stimulants,  a  pure  man  in  personal  mor- 

of  State  of  the  Confederate  States,  general  of  als,  an  upright  man  in  business,  a  most  tender 

brigade  in  the  Army  of  North  Virginia,  gen-  and  devoted  husband  and  father,  and  at  the  last 
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a  most  earnest  and  humble  Christian.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  presence  of  William  H.  Crawford 
that  some  one  once  remarked,  "  Mr.  Toombs  is 
the  Daniel  Webster  of  the  South."  To  which 
the  reply  instantly  came,  "Sir,  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster  is  the 
Robert  Toombs  of  the  North."  This  estimate 
of  his  wonderful  eloquence  when  in  his  prime 
will  not  seem  too  strong  to  those  who  remem- 
ber the  day,  not  far  back,  when  the  names  of 
Toombs  and  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  suggested 
the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  and 
the  probability  of  the  two  friends  gaining  a 
national  fame  comparable  to  that  of  the  great 
triumvirate,  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun.  I 
first  met  him  at  Lincolnton,  Georgia,  when  I 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  April  term  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  1856,  and  when  he  was 
the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw,  save  only 
Edwin  and  J.  W.  Booth.  I  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  and  had  been  admitted  under  a  law 
that  made  a  man  (but  not  a  voter)  of  one  who 
did  a  man's  work.  It  was,  therefore,  as  much 
a  matter  of  surprise  as  of  delight  when  the 
great  man  gave  me  his  congratulations,  ending 
with  the  words,  "I  feel  entitled  to  one  of  the 
best  law  libraries  in  the  State,  because  I  know 
how  to  use  such  a  tool,  and  if  you  will  settle 
in  my  town  of  Washington,  in  Wilkes  County, 
neither  books  nor  rent  shall  cost  you  any 
thing."  As  I  am  not  writing  of  myself,  I  need 
not  say  what  came  of  this. 

His  readiness  in  debate  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  power  of  his  sustained  oratory,  and 
many  will  remember  the  catch  phrases  that 
never  were  more  abundant  in  American  his- 
tory than  in  the  campaign  that  resulted  in  the 
election  of  James  Buchanan.  A  Major  Hester 
was  especially  gifted  in  securing  the  yell  of 
the  crowd  by  such  means,  and  at  the  Elbert 
County  camp -ground,  in  that  year,  he  de- 
nounced the  Kansas-Nebraska  measure  as  "a 
forgery  and  a  fraud."  It  was  a  silly  speech, 
and  Mr.  Toombs  did  not  fire  up,  but  began  an 
almost  tearful  plea  against  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing helped  to  defraud  the  constituents  who  had 
so  honored  him.  His  opponent,  really  touched 
at  having  wounded  such  sensitive  feelings,  be- 
gan a  personal  retraction.  Mr.  Toombs  gave 
way  until  the  vindication  was  made,  and  then, 
with  his  tone  of  deepest  contempt,  asked  to 
know  how  it  was  possible  to  "forge"  an  act  of 
Congress?  Tt  vindicated  the  maxim,  "Take  it 
for  granted  that  a  weak  man  will  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  and  be  sure  to  give  him  the  chance." 

As  I  am  to  write  of  Mr.  Toombs  as  I  knew 


him,  and  not  as  I  have  heard  or  read  of  him,  I 
turn  with  no  reluctance  from  the  abundant 
material  concerning  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, and  take  him  as  I  saw  him  in  1856,  in 
his  intellectual  and  physical  prime.  He  had 
made  his  mark  in  his  State  and  in  the  Senate 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  lecture  season  in 
Boston  in  that  year  he  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  Tremont  Temple  lecture  on  the  24th  of 
January.  His  theme  was,  "Slavery — First, 
the  Constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  relation  to  Domestic 
Slavery;  and,  Second,  the  influence  of  slavery 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  upon  the  Slave 
and  Society." 

As  I  look  over  the  time -stained  pamphlet 
before  me,  corrected  by  himself,  I  can  almost 
see  him  as  he  stood  before  that  great,  unfriendly 
audience — hushed  and  respectful  in  spite  of 
themselves  before  his  commanding  presence. 
Almost  at  the  outset  he  met  with  a  bold  chal- 
lenge the  incredulity  before  him ;  asserting  that 
the  boasted  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  liberty,  originated  when  the 
slave-trade  existed  under  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices of  all  mankind;  that  slavery  was  a  fact 
to  which  commercial  New  England  was  more 
friendly  than  the  agricultural  South  (as  a 
trade);  that  the  Declaration  was  drafted  by  a 
slave-holder,  adopted  by  a  convention  of  slave- 
holders, did  not  emancipate  a  single  slave,  and 
quarreled  with  the  government  of  George  III 
for  attempting  "to  excite  domestic  insurrection 
among  us."  Then  he  spoke  of  the  extension  of 
the  time  of  the  slave-trade,  voted  for  by  the 
whole  of  the  New  England  States,  including 
Massachusetts  (their  ships  being  in  it),  and  op- 
posed by  Virginia  and  Delaware;  the  actions, 
votes,  and  words  of  John  and  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  the  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  increase,  the  strengthening  and  the  'protec- 
tion of  slavery.  Ah,  as  the  facts  came,  how 
those  cultured  people  of  the  Hub  did  stare! 
The  close  law  argument  about  equal  rights 
in  the  territories  was  too  much  logic  for  any 
save  Mr.  Cushing,  Butler,  and  the  like,  but 
the  audience  was  awake  again  when  he  came 
to  his  second  part.  He  stated  flatly  that  under 
Southern  slavery  the  negro  was  then  in  a 
better  position  than  at  any  other  time  or 
place,  whether  in  freedom  or  in  bondage. 
He  claimed  that  the  South  had  done  more 
for  the  negro  in  a  century  than  religion  had 
done  in  his  own  land,  Africa,  and  in  free- 
dom, in  all  time.  He  asserted  natural  inferior- 
ity of  race,  and  it  seemed  that  some  one  must 
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get  up  and  deny  it  when  he  said:  "Annihilate 
his  race  to-day,  and  you  will  find  no  trace  of 
his  existence  in  a  score  of  years.  He  would 
not  leave  "behind  him  a  single  discovery,  in- 
vention or  thought  worthy  of  remembrance  by 
the  human  family." 

Then  the  social  and  political  ban  upon  the 
negro  in  the  North  and  among  his  friends, 
where  he  had  been  for  seventy  years  on  trial 
as  a  free  man,  was  fully  discussed,  the  increase 
of  only  one  per  cent  there  in  a  decade,  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  t,wenty  -  eight  per 
cent  of  population  (colored)  in  the  same  time 
in  the  South ;  the  fact  that  the  negro  slave-race 
was  the  largest  consumer  of  animal  food  of  any 
laboring  population  on  the  globe ;  the  fact  that 
the  negro  received  more  of  the  food  produc- 
tion of  the  land  he  tilled  than  any  other  com- 
mon laborer;  the  assertion  that  any  master 
would  be  convicted  and  punished  for  "  cruelty 
to  the  slave,"  if  he  only  gave  them  as  much  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  as  common  field-labor 
had  in  England;  all  ending  with  this  climax: 
"  Under  a  system  of  free  labor,  wages  are  usu- 
ally paid  in  money,  the  representative  of  pro- 
ducts. Under  our's  it  is  paid  in  the  products 
themselves.  One  of  your  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  patriots,  President  John  Adams, 
said  that  the  difference  to  the  State  was  'im- 
aginary.' What  matters  it  (he  said)  whether 
a  landlord  employing  ten  laborers  on  his  farm 
gives  them  annually  as  much  money  as  will 
buy  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them 
those  necessaries  at  short  hand?" 

The  statistics  of  America  and  of  Europe  were 
his  armory,  and  he  drew  freely.  He  proved 
that,  with  all  the  immorality  of  the  colored 
race,  tliey,  at  least,  were  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  hunger,  cold,  and  homelessness.  He 
proved  that  fewer  colored  children  were  born 
out  of  wedlock  in  proportion  to  numbers  of 
population,  or  as  an  absolute  per  cent,  than 
in  the  capital  of  Austria,  one  half,  and  of 
France,  one  fourth.  He  closed  with  a  sketch 
of  the  South,  as  to  its  comparative  education, 
production,  improvement,  and  civilization,  the 
ideal  free  land  of  Mr.  Burke.  This  speech  was 
entirely  free  from  all  spread-eagle  oratory. 
There  was  not  a  single  flight  of  rhetoric.  Not 
a  flower  or  adornment  of  speech.  Nothing  of 
that  eloquence  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
South,  but  which  Bostonians  had  sometimes 
heard  from  Phillips,  Sumner,  Everett,  and 
Cushing.  It  was  a  revelation  of  clear-cut  ar- 
gument combined  with  calm,  majestic  delivery. 
It  was  Webster  without  the  magnificent  gush 


of  "Liberty  and  the  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable,"  and  "  when  my  eyes  are 
turned  for  the  last  time  to  behold  the  sun  in 
yonder  heavens."  It  was  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, on  the  stump. 

I  have  selected  this  speech  because  it  has 
now  largely  passed  from  the  memory  of  this 
generation,  and  few  have  turned  to  find  it  in 
the  appendix  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens'  "  War 
Between  the  States."  I  consider  Mr.  Toombs' 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1861,  only  five  years  later,  but  on  the 
eve  of  secession,  the  ablest  and  strongest  he 
ever  made.  There  is  no  room  now,  however,  to 
speak  of  it.  This  takes  no  account  of  those 
speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  campaigns,  of  which 
I  have  now  not  even  notes.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  that  Boston  speech,  for  the  truth  of 
which  I  do  not  vouch,  save  that  it  sounds  like 
him.  Some  reply  must  be  made,  and  the  Hub 
orators  were  dumb.  A  philanthropist,  adver- 
tised as  such  by  his  long  hair,  came  up  to  Mr. 
Toombs  as  he  stood  in  the  center  of  a  group  at 
his  hotel,  and  said :  "  Sir,  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  a  question,  and  you  impress  me  as  a  man 
who  will  tell  the  truth,  even  if  it  bears  against 
him." 

"I  will  try,"  said  Mr.  Toombs,  with  great 
meekness. 

"  I  am  told,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  that  down 
in  Georgia  you  actually  work  poor  negroes  to 
the  plow,  instead  of  mules  or  horses.  Is  that 
true,  sir?  " 

Mr.  Toombs  looked  like  a  man  hit  hard,  but 
asked, "  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  a  negro  man, 
sir?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply;  "from  a  thousand 
up  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  for  human  flesh, 
sir!    Man's  horrid  trade  in  man!  " 

Said  Mr.  Toombs,  "Will  nine  hundred  do 
for  an  average?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  I  think  we  may 
say  that." 

"  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  a  common  mule 
or  horse?"  said  Mr.  Toombs. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  average  of  unimproved  stock 
may  be  one  hundred  dollars.  You  neglect 
your  brutes,  sir." 

"Granted,"  said  Mr.  Toombs.  "Now  how 
many  negro  men  do  you  think  it  takes  to  pull 
a  two-horse  plow  in  clay  soil  like  ours  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  that,  sir;  but — ahem 
— we  will  say  ten." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Toombs,  in  that  tender, 
pathetic  tone,  which  would  have  made  him 
perfect  as  a  revivalistic  exhorter,  "then  we 
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have  a  mule  team  at  two  hundred  dollars  and 
a  negro  team  that  costs  nine  thousand;  and 
what  do  you  think  of  the  economy  of  it  your- 
self? " 

The  talk  ended,  and  only  one  man  failed  to 
smile. 

It  is  not  usually  known  that  Mr.  Toombs  was 
the  choice  of  the  Montgomery  Congress  of 
1861  for  President  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  that  the  leadership  and  probable  fate  of 
the  Confederacy  turned  on  a  mistake. 

Alabama  sent  nine  delegates;  Florida,  three; 
Georgia,  ten ;  Louisiana,  six ;  Mississippi,  seven ; 
South  Carolina,  eight;  Texas,  seven.  A  little 
over  fifty  men,  including  the  secretaries,  and 
only  seven  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
not  in  the  Congress,  and  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, and  the  rest  were  not  sure  to  secede.  The 
choice  was  with  Georgia,  by  consent,  and  Mr. 
Toombs  the  man.  But  the  flow  of  wit  at  a 
party  given  by  Senator  Chestnut,  of  South  Car- 
olina, made  the  new  men  think  the  Georgian 
flighty.  Then  Thomas  E.  R.  Cobb  indiscreetly 
electioneered  for  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Howell 
Cobb,  late  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  Georgia  men  would  not  have 
nominated  Mr.  Cobb,  and  Mr.  Toombs  was 
calm  as  a  rock  in  time  of  need,  and  by  far  the 
ablest  man  among  the  secessionists.  Mr.  Davis, 
the  hero  of  Buena  Vista-,  and  an  ex-Secretary 
of  War,  was  known  or  understood  to  desire 
the  command  of  the  army.  But  a  mistake 
made  Mr.  Davis  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  Mr.  Stephens,  the  very  last  Union  man  in 
the  South  to  yield  obedience  to  his  hobby, 
"The  Voice  of  Sovereign  States,"  was  the 
Vice-President. 

The  following  letter,  headed  and  dated  "  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  Department  of  State, 
Richmond,  July  5,  1861,"  will  show  the  early 
divergence  of  opinion  among  the  few  brainy 
men,  who  might  be  expected  to  win  the  terrible 
game  of  men  fighting  at  home  and  for  home, 
on  inside  lines,  against  outnumbering  millions 
of  men  and  unlimited  supplies.  It  is  writ- 
ten to  the  Vice-President: 

"  Dear  Stephens :  I  received  your  letter  of 
the  22d  ult.,  and  would  have  written  before 
but  for  the  fact  that  you  did  not  expect  to  be 
home  until  the  12th  inst.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  doing  your  duty  about  the  '  cotton 
loan.'  It  is  of  vital  importance;  but  I  find 
nobody  but  yourself  appreciating  it,  and  tak- 
ing the  proper  steps  to  make  it  effective.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  if  one  fourth  of  the 
members  of  Congress  had  taken  your  course, 


we  should  have  been  able  to  put  our  finances 
on  the  most  satisfactory  and  impregnable  basis. 
Men  will  not  see  that  the  revolution  must  rest 
on  the  treasury,  and  without  it,  it  must  fail  and 
lead  to  incalculable  mischief.  I  am  constantly 
urging  Memminger  (Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury) to  action,  and  writing  letters  myself  all 
over  the  South.  Memminger  wants  experi- 
ence, and  is  misled  by  every  little  newspaper 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  thing  is  going 
on  swimmingly.  You  and  I  know  how  to  value 
such  things,  ano^that  nothing  but  clear,  active, 
unremitting,  universal  canvassing  in  every 
county  in  the  South,  can  make  it  a  success. 
And  if  it  should  prove  inadequate,  nothing  but 
high,  hard,  rigid,  direct  tax  can  save  us.  This 
will  bring  discontent.  The  men  of  property 
should  support  this  war,  and  taxation,  if  uni- 
versal, is  hardest  on  the  poor;  and  in  that  lies 
the  whole  argument." 

Mr.  Toombs  then  devotes  nearly  a  page  of 
the  large  letter  paper  to  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  says :  "  It  is  a  dead  race  for  slow 
between  Scott  and  Davis."  He  speaks  of  Gen- 
eral Walker  gathering  arms  to  defend  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  says  that  up  to  six 
weeks  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  nothing  of 
importance  had  been  done  toward  getting  im- 
proved arms  from  Europe,  through  the  block- 
ade. He  says:  "Mallory  (Secretary  of  the 
Navy),  you  know,  is  good  for  nothing  but  to 
squander  public  money;  he  would  not  make  a 
navy  with  our  means  in  ten  years.  An  active 
man  would  have  cleared  half  the  ports  of  the 
Confederacy  of  the  blockading  ships.  Many 
of  them  are  nearly  worthless  ships  of  commis- 
sion that  can  hardly  stand  the  fire  of  their  own 
batteries,  but  they  are  very  effective  against 
unarmed  ships  of  the  same  kind.  Nothing  has 
been  done  by  our  commission  abroad,  save 
what  you  see  in  the  newspapers.  They  give 
better  accounts  of  the  state  of  things  in  Europe 
than  the  commissioners  do,  and  are  much  bet- 
ter informed."  Here  Mr.  Toombs  seems  to 
make  the  same  mistake  that  he  criticises  Mr. 
Memminger  for,  for  he  adds: 

"  Prance  and  England  will  acknowledge  our 
independence  this  fall,  unless  we  are  overcome 
before  that  time.  Simply  holding  things  as 
they  are  will  secure  that,  and  any  decided  suc- 
cess would  hasten  it.  There  must  be  a  fight  in 
a  few  days  on  the  Winchester  line.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  to  hear  of  it  any  moment. 
One  is  constantly  expected  also  on  the  Manas- 
sas line.  Beauregard  is  strong  and  well  fixed. 
Johnston  is  weak,  unnecessarily  weak,  and 
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must  meet  the  first  shock  with  great  disadvan- 
tage, but  I  have  great  confidence  in  his  gen- 
eralship. 1  hope  for  good,  against  all  military 
calculations.  Mr.  Davis  has  fallen  into  Scott's 
trap  of  scattering  his  forces,  and  is  therefore 
too  weak  every  where.  I  should  concentrate 
and  fight  wherever  I  had  the  best  chance  of 
success,  and  let  towns  and  cities  go  to  the 
flames  if  necessary.  After  whipping  the  enemy 
on  his  main  line,  the  outposts  would  be  very 
easily  disposed  of."    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  We  have  a  big  army  scattered  all  about 
the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  watch  For- 
tress Monroe,  and  I  should  say  it  does  not  take 
less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  troops, 
when  two  thousand  at  Norfolk  are  all  that  is 
necessary.  Your  report  of  private  arms  is  very 
satisfactory;  it  shows  at  least  enough  for  local 
defense,  and  would,  therefore,  release  the  pub- 
lic arms  for  that  service. 

"  I  don't  at  all  like  the  action  of  our  govern- 
ment as  to  Missouri.  Five  thousand  men  in 
arms  would  now  save  that  State,  and  this  gov- 
ernment abandons  her  to  her  fate.  She  is 
obliged  to  be  friend  or  enemy,  and  five  thou- 
sand men  would  enable  her  to  engage  fifty 
thousand  Federal  troops,  and  thereby  greatly 
weaken  McClellan  in  Western  Virginia,  but 
Mr.  Davis  is  immovable.  I  do  not  like  my 
present  position.  I  have  place  without  power, 
and  responsibility  for  a  policy  I  disapprove." 

He  then  objects  strongly  to  separate  com- 
panies of  State  troops  coming  to  Virginia  to 
be  organized,  and  to  regular  army  men  getting 
the  pick  of  the  volunteers.    He  concludes: 

"I  shall  get  out  of  the  government  at  an 
early  day.  I  want  to  do  it  quietly  and  inof- 
fensively if  possible.  I  have  already  tendered 
the  President  my  resignation.  He  is  extremely 
disinclined  to  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  of  no  use 
in  it  save  to  divide  the  responsibility  for  meas- 
ures I  do  not  approve.  This  letter  is  for  you; 
I  have  only  thought  aloud  in  writing  it." 
Then,  with  a  word  of  his  own  family,  he  signs 
it,  "  Yours  very  truly,  E.  Toombs." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  gave  me  this  letter,  with 
many  others  of  historic  interest,  and  says  of 
them  in  the  letter  of  instructions  in  his  own 
hand,  which  I  still  have,  "  With  no  restriction 
upon  their  use  except  such  as  may  be  dictated 
by  fitness  and  good  taste." 

I  did  not  include  it  in  my  "  Life,  Letters, 
and  Speeches",  of  Stephens  in  1866,  although 
Mr.  Toombs,  to  whom  I  wrote  of  my  purpose, 
made  no  objection  in  his  reply  of  October  5th, 
from  Paris.    It  seems  now  proper  to  make  up 


history,  when  the  great  actors  are  passing  away, 
and  while  some  remain  who  can  explain  or 
contradict.  My  object  in  this  article  is  to 
show,  by  the  Boston  lecture  of  1856,  how  en- 
tire was  even  then  the  divergence  between 
Northern  and  Southern  representative  men. 
With  Mr.  Toombs,  revelation  and  nature  sup- 
ported slavery.  The  Northern  mind  rejected 
alike  "those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  slavery 
and  polygamy."  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  Savan- 
nah speech,  had  held  slavery  to  be  the  "  corner- 
stone "  of  the  new  Confederacy. 

I  have  used  extracts  from  only  one  letter  to 
show  how,  as  early  as  1861,  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  revolution  of  1860-65,  had  fore- 
seen its  failure  from  lack  of  money,  discourage- 
ment of  the  people,  lack  of  arms  and  supplies, 
and  failure  to  concentrate  and  use  the  few  men 
we  had,  to  defeat  opposing  masses  in  detail. 
With  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of 
Georgia,  and  a  few  others,  Mr.  Toombs  had 
begun  to  see  "the  beginning  of  the  end."  He 
soon  after  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  bri- 
gade made  up  of  heretofore  scattered  Georgia 
troops;  Mr.  Stephens'  brother,  Linton,  being 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments.  I 
am  now  to  show  that  at  least  the  thought  of  so 
desperate  a  move  as  counter-revolution,  or  a 
change  of 'Executive  in  the  midst  of  war,  came 
to  the  mind  of  this  "born  revolutionist,"  and 
finally,  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson's 
"sober  second  thought"  to  carry  out  the  mild 
policy  of  reconstruction  outlined  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  his  cabinet,  he  had  some  dim  expecta- 
tion of  a  serious  conflict  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Possibly  that  the  army  might  be  called  into 
this  high  debate,  and  that  in  the  turmoil;  at- 
tention be  called  away  from  the  worn  and 
poverty-stricken  leaders  who  had  cast  the  dice 
for  Southern  empire  and  lost  the  throw. 

Part  Second. 

Just  here  I  would  interpolate  a  fact  as  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Toombs  which  may  greatly 
modify  what  he  himself  says.  I  shall,  as 
largely  as  possible,  refrain  from  all  "  memo- 
ries" and  "conversations"  not  written  out  at 
the  time,  but  recalled  after  twenty  years  of 
thought  entirely  foreign  to  them.  A  cold  coon 
trail  and  a  cold  impression,  are  alike  unpro- 
ductive. A  study  of  the  life-like  portrait  of 
Mr.  Toombs,  in  Stephens'  "War  Between  the 
States"  (reproduced  in  this  magazine),  will 
show  a  lurking  smile  at  the  corners  of  the 
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mouth.  A  love  of  fun,  and  a  desire  to  "  sell " 
the  people  who  valued  themselves  highly,  was, 
even  above  money  -  getting  and  desire  for 
power,  his  ruling  passion.  Cautious  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  in  no  small  degree  a  demagogue, 
he  would  risk  friendship  or  support,  on  a  joke. 
It  was  so  with  severe  sarcasm.  Once,  at  the 
table  of  his  friend  at  Liberty  Hall,  a  fellow 
guest  was  a  young  man  that  he  greatly  es- 
teemed. But  Mr.  Linton  Stephens  had  led  the 
way  to  a  discussion  of  Milton  by  a  reading  of 
the  invocation  to  light  in  Paradise  Lost,  and 
the  young  man  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that 
Milton  is  overrated.  I  can't  always  make  out 
what  he  means." 

Toombs  said,  in  his  blandest  way,  "That 
was  the  one  great  defect  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Milton.  He  was  blind,  and  never  learned  how 
to  write  for  fools." 

It  was  undeserved,  and  he  regretted  it,  but 
the  temptation  was  too  great.  Many  readers 
will  remember  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
Herald  called  on  Mr.  Toombs  in  good  faith,  to 
get  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Georgia  in  the  reconstruction  period.  The 
South,  and  Mr.  Toombs  personally,  needed  to 
appear  in  the  best  light  before  the  North.  But 
Mr.  Toombs  gave  the  young  man  a  noble  din- 
ner, and  then  entertained  him  with  a  seemingly 
frank  and  sad  confession  of  the  terrible  demor- 
alization of  the  South.  Life  and  property  were 
alike  unsafe,  and  he  took  the  frightened  man 
out  and  introduced  him  to  the  quietest  and 
gentlest- hearted  merchant  in  the  little  town, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  (the  name 
derived  from  the  three  sounds  of  a  cocked  mus- 
ket) and  as  the  cruel  director-general  of  the 
lashing  gangs  of  Georgia.  That  copy  of  the 
Herald  was  painted  with  gore.  I  have  thought 
it  probable  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  "  Arrow- 
smith  Hoax"  on  the  London  Times,  in  which 
duels  and  falling  and  unheeded  dead  bodies, 
graced  the  rear  platform  of  a  train  going  from 
Macon  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  before  the  war. 

His  best  friends  were  not  spared  from  this 
terrible  love  of  grotesque  invention.  I  must 
here  guard  against  the  impression  that  he  was 
an  untruthful  man.  All  who  knew  him  under- 
stood him,  and  if  some  poor,fellow  found  him- 
self a  victim,  he  might  also  know  that  Mr. 
Toombs  rated  his  intelligence  very  low,  for  he 
expected  all  men  of  sense  to  understand  him 
and  bis  mood.  Once  on  honor,  and  he  was 
truth  incarnate. 

I  remember,  at  Liberty  Hall,  a  scene  re- 
ported to  me  by  a  guest,  for  I  was  not  present, 


Mr.  Toombs  had  just  returned  from  the  North, 
and  was  detailing  his  visit  to  a  mechanical  and 
industrial  exhibit.  He  described  one  invention 
which  he  said  he  had  bought.  It  was  machin- 
ery gifted  with  brains  and  fingers,  and  turned 
into  the  harvest  field.  For  variety  and  per- 
fection of  work,  it  had  no  rival.  Even  Mr. 
Stephens  was  misled  by  the  detail  and  minute- 
ness of  the  description,  and  said,  "You  must 
take  me  out  to  the  plantation  and  let  me  see  it, 
when  I  come  over  to  court  next  week." 

Mr.  Toombs  said,  without  a  smile,  "  I  have 
not  got  it;  the  ship  sunk."  Then  all  at  the 
table  knew  that  the  sunken  ship,  so  promptly 
invented,  had  carried  down  with  it  only  a  brill- 
iant idea.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  could  not 
have  invented  the  machine.  At  the  same  din- 
ner he  gave  a  most  laughable  picture  of  the 
terrors  of  two  poor  fellows  taken  by  his  own 
hands  as  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Columbus, 
Georgia.  One  could  see  the  scene  as  if  Ho- 
garth had  painted  it.  Some  one  asked,  "What 
did  you  do  with  them;  have  you  ever  heard  of 
them  since?"  This  was  not  in  the  story,  and 
he  said,  "I  didn't  want  any  prisoners;  I  turned 
them  loose."  It  was  probably  all  fiction,  al- 
though his  kind  heart  would  be  sure  to  liberate 
any  thing  that  had  been  made  to  amuse  him. 

These  stories,  only  given  for  true,  like  the 
other,  because  they  "sound  like  him,"  may  re- 
flect upon  the  speech  I  have  to  quote  from,  as 
on  the  letters  that  exist  from  him,  and  I  have 
never  been  sure  that,  as  I  sat  in  his  tent  in  the 
summer  temperature  of  Savannah  in  January, 
1864,  he  did  not  grade  my  intelligence  with 
that  of  the  young  critic  of  John  Milton,  and 
simply  stuff  me  with  a  "cock-and-bull"  story 
of  his  intended  counter-revolution.  The  speech 
is  confirmatory  and  so  are  letters,  but  although 
I  almost  at  once  returned  to  duty  as  the  head 
of  the  leading  Georgia  daily,  I  did  not  print 
this  "most  interesting  interview."  Permit  me 
to  say  that,  from  the  little  I  saw  of  General 
Grant,  I  believe  that  he,  too,  was  quite  capable 
of  "stuffing  a  greenhorn,"  although  his  way 
was  to  let  his  man  spend  the  hour  in  "draw- 
ing him  out,"  and  then  leave  him  with  exactly 
the  information  he  had  at  the  outset. 

Amos  T.  Akerman  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  one  of  the  regiments  in  Toombs'  brigade  of 
State  troops,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  J.  E.  Brown,  after  some  row  in  Vir- 
ginia for  insubordination  (I  think)  and  resig- 
nation. This  Colonel  Akerman  was  the  first 
Attorney-General  of  General  Grant's  adminis- 
tration,   He  took  full  notes  of  the  speech  at 
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the  time,  January  23,  1864,  and  afterward 
wrote  them  out  for  the  Athens,  Georgia,  Watch- 
man.  The  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  republished  the  speech  entire  on  Fri- 
day, March  4, 1864.  Mr.  Toombs  said,  his  own 
brigade  being  the  chief  auditors: 

"  Gentlemen:  We  are  in  a  revolution,  grand, 
powerful,  dangerous,  terrific.  There  are  dan- 
gers from  without.  There  is  discord  within 
among  civilians.  There  is  dissatisfaction  every 
where.  We  must  first  find  out  the  disease  and 
then  apply  the  remedies.  Emollients  will  not 
do.  Palliatives  will  not  do.  The  danger  is 
imminent.  The  case  is  critical,  and  requires 
strong  remedies.  Whenever  there  is  a  want 
of  security  to  right,  the  country  is  virtually  in 
a  state  of  civil  war,  and  will  soon  be  in  actual 
civil  war.  Such  is  our  condition.  There  is  no 
confidence  that  rights  will  be  respected.  See 
the  perfidy  practiced  toward  those  who  have 
put  in  substitutes.  I  say  nothing  of  the  policy 
of  allowing  substitutes.  I  opposed  it,  but  dif- 
ferent views  prevailed.  The  faith  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  pledged,  and  now  it  is  shamefully 
broken.  There  is  no  profit  in  bad  faith,  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next.  We  have  been  told  that 
all  men  are  needed  in  the  field.  This  is  not 
true.  But,  if  true,  we  are  ruined.  After  much 
study  of  the  subject,  and  some  experience  in 
both  civil  and  military  affairs,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  war,  ninety-five  per  cent  is  business, 
and  only  five  per  cent  is  strictly  military.  The 
business  of  the  country  must  go  on  in  every 
essential  department,  or  we  fail  in  the  war. 
The  efficiency  of  the  army  has  its  root  in  the 
thrift  of  the  people  at  home.  We  demanded 
of  the  old  United  States  Government  that 
rights  should  be  respected  and  that  justice 
should  be  done.  This  was  refused,  and4  we 
revolutionized.  /  was  a  revolutionist  for  lib- 
erty, and  I  will  be  one  till  I  get  liberty.  If  the 
Yankees  stand  in  the  way,  I  am  their  enemy. 
If  domestic  traitors  stand  in  the  way,  I  am 
their  enemy.  No  society  can  stand  unless 
every  man's  life  and  acquisitions  are  safe  un- 
der the  law.  There  is  a  purpose  to  take  away 
the  habeas  corpus,  the  guaranty  of  personal 
liberty,  formidable  to  tyrants  only.  The  old 
barons  of  1237*  understood  the  rights  of  free- 
men. They  were  illiterate.  Most  of  them 
could  not  sign  their  names  except  with  the 
•glorious  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet,  sword  in 
hand,  they  wrenched  the  Great  Charter  from  a 
faithless  monarch.    Are  you  not  as  ready? 

-This  is  the  date  Riven  by  Mr.  Toombs.  Zell's  Cy- 
clopedia Rives  the  date  of  the  eharter  as  1215. 


Shall  stars  and  stripes  (the  badges  of  Confed- 
erate rank,  not  the  Union  flag)  rob  you  of 
your  rights?  The  same  love  of  liberty  that 
inspired  them  sent  James  the  II  into  exile,  and 
brought  Charles  the  I  and  Louis  the  XVI  to 
the  block,  and  I  trust  it  will  get  the  head  of 
every  villain  who  tries  to  rob  men  of  their 
rights.  Socrates  demanded  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  that  right  should  be  respected  and 
justice  done.  This  has  been  the  demand  of 
freemen  in  all  ages,  and  wherever  it  is  persist- 
ently refused  there  is  civil  war,  ending  in  the 
triumph  of  despotism  or  the  secure  establish- 
ment of  rights.  You  farmers  sow,  and  you 
ought  to  reap.  How  much  do  you  get?  As 
much  as  the  meanest  petty  tyrant  chooses  to 
give  you.  (The  tax-in-kind  and  seizures  under 
plea  of  military  necessity.)  Soldiers  do  not  get 
it.  The  poor  of  our  cities  do  not  get  it.  There- 
fore there  is  discord,  discontent,  desertion. 

"The  President  (Mr.  Davis)  has  proclaimed 
to  the  country  and  to  the  Yankees  that  half 
of  our  army  has  deserted.  I  hope  this  is  not 
true;  but  if  they  have  deserted,  what  has 
caused  it?  Not  love  for  the  North ;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Yankees,  noth- 
ing in  their  cruelty,  nothing  in  their  rapacity, 
nothing  in  their  malice,  to  win  the  affections 
of  our  soldiers." 

Again,  "All  of  the  twenty-eight  amendments 
in  the  Confederate  Constitution  abridge  execu- 
tive power.  If  there  was  danger  from  the 
Executive  when  fifty  millions  were  spent  and 
in  peace,  what  is  it  now  when  we  spend  nine 
hundred  millions  and  in  war?  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
freedom  but  by  legal  arrest,  yet  you  can  not 
travel  without  a  pass.  This  is  proper  for  a  sol- 
dier, but  not  for  a  citizen." 

Here  the  revising  hand  of  Mr.  Toombs 
seems  to  have  come  in.  for  in  the  speech  he 
spoke  of  the  negro  that  "totes  a  pass,"  and 
said  the  civilian  who  did  so  was  alike  de- 
graded. 

"Who  appoints  those  provost  marshals  who 
forbid  you  to  travel  without  their  permission? 
Not  the  Constitution  or  the  Congress,  but  the 
President.  We  have  given  great  military 
power  to  our  officers.  This  is  right;  but  they 
should  govern  according  to  law,  and  attempt 
to  govern  nobody  but  soldiers.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  concord  where  there  is  no  liberty;  and.  let 
discord,  reign  until  liberty  be  restored.  You 
are  not  sure  but  that  they  have  impressed  the 
cow  that  you  left  at  home  for  the  sustenance 
of  your  little  ones." 
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Here  he  denied  the  authenticity  of  a  speech 
recently  published  as  made  by  Howell  Cobb, 
then  general,  and  went  on  at  length  to  speak 
of  the  hardships  of  authorizing  army  men  to 
seize  what  they  would  and  give  worthless  scrip. 

Then  he  said:  "There  is  a  proposition  to 
put  all  men  in  the  army,  and  then  for  the 
President  to  detail  such  as  are  needed  at  home. 
(This  was  virtually  done.)  If  the  President 
had  the  wisdom  of  a  hundred  Solomons  he 
would  be  unequal  to  such  a  duty.  How  can 
he  know  the  wants  of  society  in  its  infinite 
ramifications?  The  partiality  and  oppression 
with  which  such  a  power  would  be  exercised 
in  almost  any  human  hands,  would  be  fatal  to 
liberty. 

«  When  they  put  you  all  under  one  man  and 
take  away  the  habeas  corpus  it  will  be  time  to 
draw  the  bayonet.  In  many  places  a  mill  can 
not  be  run  without  an  order  from  the  Govern- 
ment." 

I  was  standing  near  Mr.  Toombs,  and  about 
this  part  of  the  speech  I  saw  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Department,  and  brother,  I  think, 
of  the  commanding  general,  Gilmore,  who  had 
been  listening  with  very  grave  face,  leave  the 
mass  of  men  and  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
away  to  Savannah,  a  few  miles  from  the  State 
troops'  camp. 

Mr.  Toombs  continued:  "A  man  can  not 
travel  without  an  order  from  the  Government. 
Is  it  wonderful  there  should  be  discontent? 
Better  die  than  bear  such  oppressions;  die  and 
leave  a  glorious  name  like  Brutus,  the  watch- 
word of  patriots  in  all  ages;  or  Cromwell, 
clouded  for  two  centuries,  but  now  shining 
with  luster.  Save  your  country,  your  family ; 
above  all,  save  liberty.  I  address  you  as  citi- 
zens, not  as  soldiers.  As  citizens,  defend  lib- 
erty against  Congress,  against  the  President, 
against  whoever  assails  it.  You  had  liberty 
before  the  President  was  born,  and  I  trust  you 
will  have  it  after  he  is  dead.  I  am  bound  by 
military  rule  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and,  therefore,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  expressing  no  disrespect  of  that  officer. 

"  I  ask  for  no  mutiny,  unless  it  be  necessary 
in  defense  of  constitutional  rights.  If  invasion 
of  these  rights  come  by  one,  resist  him;  if  by 
many,  resist  them.  How  shall  you  resist? 
First,  go  to  the  courts.  I  trust  our  judges  will 
have  the  independence  of  Judge  Holt.  But  if 
they  will  not  give  you  justice,  still  defend  your 
rights.  Whoever  betrays  you — courts,  congress, 
governors,  presidents,  or  even  your  own  sons — 
still  stand  by  your  rights.    Give  no  heed  to  the 


villainous  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  was 
not  intended  for  times  of  war.  The  men  who 
made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
just  come  out  of  a  seven  years'  war.  They 
knew  the  encroaching  tendency  of  military 
power,  and  they  endeavored  to  guard  against 
it.  They  knew  the  like  bad  tendency  of 
military  governments,  and  that  standing  ar- 
mies are  always  the  creatures  of  power.  For 
defense  against  great  dangers  they  relied  upon 
the  militia.  Conscription  was  never  heard  of 
in  the  Saxon  race  until  the  reign  of  Mr.  Davis. 
You  hear  of  courts -martial  shooting  people. 
Such  things  are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Saxon 
liberty. 

"There  were  four  hundred  officers  from  the 
South  in  the  old  United  States  army;  a  ma- 
jority of  seventeen  joined  the  enemy.  Of 
those  who  came  to  us  not  one  brought  a  sol- 
dier to  our  banners.  General  Bragg  said  he 
did  not  want  politicians  to  command  in  the 
army,  yet  Bragg  has  lost  an  empire  (Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  North  Georgia).  Where 
ever  we  had  victories,  politicians  were  among 
the  commanders.  In  the  four  regiments  of 
my  old  brigade  there  was  not  one  deserter,  and 
I  never  court-martialed  one  of  the  men.  All 
the  brigade  are  now  present  or  accounted  for; 
present  in  the  service  of  their  country  under 
the  noble  commander,  General  Benning,  or 
accounted  for  on  the  list  of  fallen  heroes. 
Eleven  hundred  of  them  have  fallen  and  are 
on  the  rolls  of  the  next  world.  In  England 
when  an  administration  loses  the  confidence 
of  the  country  it  retires.  It  is  not  so  here; 
the  country  has  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Benja- 
min, Mr.  Memminger,  or  Mr.  Mallory,  yet 
they  remain  in  office." 

He  then  attacked  the  conscript  law  as  a 
means  of  giving  the  President  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  who  were  elected  by  the  men 
under  militia  regulations,  and  said  there  were 
no  conscripts  in  the  recent  victories  around 
Richmond. 

Mr.  Toombs  concluded:  "  Do  not  listen  to 
the  miserable  plea  of  necessity.  Treachery 
and  robbery  are  never  necessary  to  a  good 
cause.  The  Government  got  from  the  people 
all  it  asked  for,  until  it  resorted  to  coercion. 
You  are  soldiers  under  discipline.  Discipline 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  soldier,  the  glory  of  the 
corps.  In  a  few  weeks  your  service  will  ex- 
pire, and  you  will  go  home  and  resume  your 
place  in  society  as  citizens,  sovereigns.  Then 
do  the  duty  of  citizens.  Defend  liberty  against 
every  foe,  foreign  and  domestic.  Maintain  the 
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revolution.  Give  to  it,  if  required  under  the 
law,  the  last  dollar  of  money  and  the  last  drop 
of  blood." 

This  speech  sounded  to  me  a  little  like  the 
"My  bugle  note,"  of  which  I  had  heard  him 
talk,  and  the  beginning  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion with  which  he  said  A.  H.  Stephens,  the 
governors  of  several  of  the  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  General  Breckinridge,  Generals 
William  Henry  Walker,  Gustavus  W.  Smith, 
G.  T.  Beauregard,  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  and  even 
General  Lee  were  in  more  or  less  sympathy. 
I  asked  Mr.  Stephens  about  it  after  the  war, 
and  he  said  it  was  all  pure  bluster  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Toombs,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
approached  on  the  subject.  I  never  heard  of 
any  governor  or  general  then,  or  since,  who 
contemplated  a  revolution  to  depose  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  supporters  in  Congress.  Mr.  Davis,  in 
his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederacy,"  does 
not  even  refer  to  such  a  thing  as  a  source  of 
embarrassment  so  far  as  I  remember,  and  the 
chief  effect  produced  was  the  arrest  of  General 
Toombs  for  insubordination,  and  a  court-mar- 
tial was  ordered  by  the  General  of  department, 
but  never,  I  think,  convened.  When  the  State 
troops  went  home  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the 
expiration  of  their  six  months' enlistment  term 
of  service,  Mr.  Toombs  went  also  on  his  per- 
sonal parole,  and  was  soon  after  discharged 
from  the  constructive  military  custody  by 
habeas  corpus  issued  by  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  Thomas  W.  Thomas.  The  State  troops 
refused  to  re-enlist  as  volunteers,  and  left  their 
camps  under  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  General 
Gilmore,  the  Federal  commander,  who  soon 
after  reduced  Fort  Pulaski. 

President  Davis  made  his  own  effective  com- 
ment upon  the  speech  and  the  action  of  the 
Georgia  troops,  in  the  form  of  Special  Order, 
No.  33,  signed  by  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant-General. 
This  ordered  the  Bureau  of  Conscription  to  at 
once  enroll  all  persons  (male  intended  but  not 
so  stated)  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years,  and  between  the  ages  of  forty- 
five  and  fifty  years,  to  serve  during  the  war. 
The  second  paragraph  gave  thirty  days  for 
compliance,  and  made  those  failing  to  do.  so, 
liable  to  the  regular  service.  The  third  para- 
graph gave  leave  for  voluntary  organization 
for  local  defense,  and  under  this  paragraph  the 
State  troops,  much  demoralized,  reorganized 
and  elected  officers  for  the  war.  It  was  after 
this  reorganization,  but  at  the  time  that  it  was 
published  that  Mr.  Toombs  had  made  such  a 
speech  and  would  soon  write  an  open  letter  to 


Governor  Brown;  that  I  wrote  to  the  Gov- 
ernor (then  in  his  third  term,  and  now  United 
States  Senator),  stating  what  I  knew  or  had 
heard.  He  made  me  the  following  reply, 
which  is  as  near  a  confession  of  knowledge  of 
the  counter-revolution  as  I  ever  obtained  from 
any  body: 

Milledgeville,  March  1,  1864. 
Colonel  Henry  Cleveland: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  but  a  moment  to  reply  to  your 
letter.  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  your  frieud, 
Colonel  Barkaloo,  the  regiment,  and  yourself  are  so 
firmly  attached  to  our  good  old  State.  I  trust  no  such 
issue  as  you  mention  may  arise,  but  I  confess  I  look 
with  painful  apprehension  upon  the  late  action  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  including  the  act  for 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus.  Read  my  mes- 
sage when  it  appears,  on  the  10th  of  March,  carefully, 
and  give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

Very  truly,  etc.,         Joseph  E.  Brown. 

This  message  appeared  on  the  day  men- 
tioned, and  is  well  knov^n  for  its  open  issue 
with  the  general  Government.  On  the  4th  of 
March  of  that  year  (1864)  Mr.  Toombs'  speech, 
made  on  the  23d  January  previous,  first  ap- 
peared in  any  prominent  daily  State  paper — 
the  Chronicle,  of  Augusta — but  his  open  letter 
did  not  appear  until  the  3d  day  of  June.  This 
was  much  more  guarded  and  moderate  than 
the  speech.  Of  it  he  wrote  to  me  under  the 
heading  of  Washington,  Georgia,  June  4, 1864: 

Bear  Sir:  I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  your 
letter  of  the  3d  inst.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  pub- 
lic press  during  the  war  which  presented  so  strongly 
and  ably  the  true  principles  and  policy  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  "  to  that  complexion  it  must  come  at 
last."  My  only  fear  is  that  you  may  be  troubled  with 
overcautious  proprietors.  If  'they  fear  your  line  of 
policy  they  are  greatly  mistaken,  as  it  will  be  re- 
sponded to  by  the  whole  country  so  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure is  off,  and  those  opinions  alone  will  insure  lib- 
erty or  success. 

He  then  fills  part  of  a  sheet  with  an  apology 
for  printing  his  open  letter  to  the  Governor  in 
another  paper ;  asks  for  its  reproduction  in  the 
Constitutionalist  (of  which  I  was  editor),  and 
proposes  to  take  five  hundred  copies  of  the  is- 
sue in  order  to  satisfy  those  proprietors.  Then, 
after  pointing  out  some  errors  of  the  printer 
in  his  letter,  he  adds,  significantly,  "Let  me 
hear  from  you.  Military  affairs  look  worse  in 
the  front."  After  his  name,  which  I  never 
knew  him  to  write  in  full  as  Robert  Toombs, 
he  adds,  "  P.  S.  What  chance  is  there  for  you 
to  get  a  permanent  and  controlling  influence 
over  the  Constitutionalist1?    Yours,  T." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  to  the  end 
he  was  still  "  harping  on  my  daughter." 

His  last  speech  in  the  war  was  in  Augusta, 
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Georgia,  and  his  theme,  "  On  with  the  Revolu- 
tion," had  only  mild  criticism  of  Mr.  Davis. 
Such  as  there  was  was  strongly  rehuked  by 
many  in  the  audience,  particularly  by  a  son  of 
Dr.  Steiner,  who  wanted  to  kill  him. 

Some  laughable  things  are  told  of  his  leav- 
ing the  country  after  the  capture  of  Mr.  Davis, 
and  of  the  candid  statement  of  a  banker  friend 
that  it  would  be  safer  for  his  neck  to  "On  with 
the  Revolution  "  in  a  milder  clime. 

It  is  said  that  he  had  resolved,  like  Mr. 
Stephens,  to  face  imprisonment  and  trial,  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  arresting  troops,  changed 
his  mind  and  got  out  at  the  back  door  and 
down  by  his  stables;  also,  that  he  scratched  a 
hole  in  the  dirt  by  the  stable  as  he  fled  in  his 
stocking  feet,  and  buried  a  bag  of  gold,  which 
an  observing  negro  appropriated.  Said,  also, 
that  he  got  out  by  way  of  Florida  to  Nassau 
in  an  open  boat,  etc.  Most  of  the  stories  of 
that  day  and  kind,  like  the  petticoats  of  Mr. 
Davis,  were  lies,  and  I  never  had  the  courage 
to  ask  Mr.  Toombs  for  the  facts.  He  probably 
left  home  in  his  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  and 
with  ample  means;  he  was,  and  remained  a 
very  rich  man.  I  had  only  one  important  let- 
ter from  him  in  his  exile,  and  that  is  dated 
from  a  health  resort  near  Paris,  October  5, 
1866.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  June  3d 
of  that  year,  which  he  says  his  wife,  Julia,  had 
mislaid  in  her  trunk,  as  she  carried  it  out  to 
him,  sharing  his  exile.  He  spoke  warmly  and 
tenderly  of  his  friend,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
and  offered  any  aid  in  his  power,  or  material, 
for  my  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches"  of  Steph- 
ens, written  in  that  year.  Then,  after  stating 
that  he  expected  soon  to  go  to  Canada,  and 
that  we  could  confer  more  freely  when  he  was 
so  near,  and  after  speaking  of  a  throat  (not 
neck)  trouble,  not  bettered  in  Europe,  he 
touched  on  politics.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
second  page  he  wrote: 

I  am  much  in  the  dark  with  reference  to  the  real 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States.  [Two  words  are 
unreadable,  but  followed  by]  is  that  Johnson  will  be 
badly  beaten  by  the  radicals.  What  then?  Will  he 
"dry  up"  or  will  they  impeach  him  and  drive  him 
out?  It  appears  to  me  that  they  have  got  to  such  a 
pass  between  them  that  one  or  the  other  must  go  to 
the  wall  or  fight.  But  I  do  not  think  either  party  are 
belligerent,  \  suppose  Andy  will  have  to  knock  un- 
der to  Thad.  Stevens  &  Co.  1  do  not  see  how  Presi- 
dent Johnson  could  expect  the  radicals  to  accep.fr the 
Southern  people  as  sufficiently  loyal  to  join  the 
"Happy  Family,"  [an  allusion  to  Rarnum's  cage  of 
incongruities],  when  he  will  not  trust  them  with 
their  own  affairs,  but  still,  in  the  teeth  of  his  pro- 
fessed principles,  maintains  martial  law  and  absolute 
despotism  at  the  South.   For  he  may  disguise  it  as  he 


will,  it  simply  amounts  to  a  government  at  his  abso- 
lute will  and  pleasure.  I  am  not  sorry  that  Stevens 
&  Co.  will  beat  him.  The  South  can  then  be  no 
longer  deceived  by  the  idea  that  there  is  profit  if  not 
honor  in  passive  obedience  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. She  will  find  that,  for  her,  it  is  and  must 
necessarily  ever  be  the  worst  government  on  earth. 
That  any  change,  any  fate  is  better  than  submission 
to  it.  Thad.  Stevens  &  Co.  are  not  extremists  in  com- 
parison with  the  majority  and  dominant  party  at  the 
North ;  they  are  moderates.  And  still  more  violent 
and  ultra  men  will  come  into  Congress  this  winter, 
and  take  the  lead  of  Stevens  &  Co.,  who  will  in  their 
turn  (like  Seward)  become  conservatives.  President 
Johnson  had  as  well  set  his  house  in  order  if  he 
relies  upon  "the  p-e-o-ple"  to  help  him  out  of  this 
scrape.  He  is  already  lost— nothing  can  save  him 
but  physical  force ;  and  I  see  Grant  is  getting  all 
things  ready  to  "save  the  life  of  the  nation,"  by 
making  the  army  the  arbiter  between  the  contend- 
ing factions.  This  is  but  history  repeating  itself  ;  yet 
how  few  people  comprehend  it  until  it  becomes  his- 
tory, when  it  is— too  late !  too  late  !  Give  my  best  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Stephens,  and  tell  him  that  when  the 
muss  gets  up,  that  I  shall  rely  upon  my  being  too 
inconsequential  (it  looks  like  that,  only  Toombs  sel- 
dom felt  so),  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  come  home  this  winter.  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  etc., 

R.  Toombs. 

Major  Henry  Cleveland, 

Crawfordsville,  Georgia. 

This  looks  as  if  at  least  one  of  the  proudest 
of  the  slave  autocrats  did  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  had,  by  force 
of  genius  or  position,  become  their  natural 
leader,  or  as  if  all  Southern  men  considered 
themselves  pets  of  the  great  Tennesseean,  al- 
though the  "muss"  had  progressed  consider- 
ably. It  does  not  look  as  if  General  Grant 
was  looped  in  with  the  President,  or  was  con- 
sidered open  to  treasonable  advances.  Mr. 
Toombs  did  not  think  either  side  was  "  spoil- 
ing for  want  of  a  fight."  The  historic  fact  is 
simply  as  Mr.  Toombs  puts  it,  that  the  radical 
party  rapidly  advanced  their  ground  after  the 
question  of  conquest  was  solved.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  virtually  said  to  Mr.  Stephens,  at  the  For- 
tress Monroe  conference,  in  1864,  "Come  back 
into  the  Union  and  make  your  own  terms. 
Emancipation  must  stand,  but  we  are  willing 
to  fully  compensate  the  owners."  Mr.  John- 
son had  resolved  to  "  make  treason  odious,"  by 
following  the  Mrs.  Surrat  execution  by  others, 
of  higher  grade,  but  found  that  General  Grant 
intended  to  protect  his  paroles  and  that  Gen- 
eral Sherman  sustained  him.  Mr.  Johnson 
always  intended  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  Confederates, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  far  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Lincoln  intended  to  extend  his  amnesty. 
The  gas  about  "batteries  on  Capitol  Hill,"  in 
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that  day,  1866,  was  of  the  newspapers  only, 
although  Congress  took  some  precautionary 
measures.  I  question  if  a  search  among  all  the 
papers  of  all  the  late  Confederates  could  show 
one  scrap  of  writing  from  Mr.  Johnson  look- 
ing toward  treason.  I  am  just  as  sure  that 
General  Grant  was  never  in  any  dotage  that 
led  him,  like  dying  Falstaff,  "to  babble  of 
green  fields."    This  is  a  digression. 

Mr.  Toombs  returned  as  he  said,  but  I  think 
not  until  General  Grant  was  President.  I  once 
heard  of  his  calling  at  the  White  House  and 
addressing  the  President  in  words  like  these: 
"  It  is  my  custom,  sir,  when  in  foreign  lands, 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  monarch  I  find  in 
power.  Accordingly,  being  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  I  am  not  a  citizen,  I  call  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  head  of  that  govern- 
ment." Leaving  the  President  rather  per- 
plexed as  to  whether  Toombs  intended  to  com- 
pliment or  to  insult  him,  the  ex- Confederate 
found  his  way  to  the  ante-room.  Some  ac- 
quaintance met  him  there,  and  it  was  natu- 
ral to  suggest  the  convenience  of  a  Presiden- 
tial and  Congressional  pardon.  Toombs  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full,  magnificent  stature,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  intended  to  penetrate  to  the 
inner  room,  "Blank  blank  their  souls,  I  have 
n't  pardoned  them  yet!" 

It  is  possible  that  this  too  belongs,  as  Arte- 
mus  Ward  would  say,  "  to  the  facts  that  ain't  so." 

In  Georgia,  Mr.  Toombs  resumed  his  old 
profession,  and  not  only  found  the  government 
tolerable,  but  resumed  his  old  influence  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  abolish  the  State  constitution 
which  had  been  made  when  Governor  J.  E. 
Brown  was  for  a  time  in  Republican  tents,  and 
the  present  is  familiarly  called  "The  Toombs 
Constitution."  It  reduced  the  homestead  from 
a  fortune  to  a  competence,  and  increased  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  freedmen  as  to 
education  and  the  like. 

The  last  public  appearance  of  Mr.  Toombs, 
was  to  deliver  one  of  the  orations  of  the  day 
when  the  body  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the  late  Gov- 
ernor, lay  in  state  in  the  capitol  of  Georgia. 
He  was  no  longer  the  handsome  demi-god  of 
my  boyish  fancy,  but  faded,  broken,  and  yet 


majestic  and  imposing  still.  He  took  his  place 
in  the  stand  and  looked  on  the  casket  and  at- 
tempted to  speak.  Twice  he  tried,  and  twice 
his  voice  broke,  and  with  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes  he  stood  there,  shaken  by  his  own  sobs. 
I  had  seen  him  at  his  best  and  greatest,  and  I 
had  seen  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  two  great 
English  speaking  lands.  There  stood  the  great 
secessionist  above  the  clay  of  the  great  union- 
ist of  the  South ;  and  to  me  the  most  eloquent 
things  in  our  history  are  those  falling  tears  of 
old  Robert  Toombs.  He  did  speak  later,  and 
well. 

I  know  that  he  is  classed  as  a  braggart  and 
an  impractical  man.  But  I  believe  in  my  soul 
that  had  Toombs  governed  and  Davis  taken 
the  field,  the  Southern  cross  would  be  flying 
yet  and  Southern  Empire  a  fact.  He  was  the 
only  man  able  to  do  it.  Falsehood  seeks  great 
names,  and  in  the  above  I  only  vouch  for  what 
I  heard,  or  what  I  have  in  his  hand-writing. 
He  may  have  said  that  he  would  be  able  to 
drink  all  the  blood  that  would  be  shed,  if  all 
of  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio,  adopted  his 
plans.  But  he  never  thought  limited  secession 
could  be  bloodless,  nor  offered  to  drink  the 
gore  of  the  contest.  As  a  statesman,  according 
to  his  beliefs,  and  as  an  orator  and  reasoner,  he 
had  few  peers,  and  so  listening  Senates  once 
owned.  In  the  year  1884  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  (South)  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  late  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce,  and 
his  life  has  since  conformed  to  his  profession. 
In  private  life  he  was  irreproachable,  and  there 
were  few  happier  homes  in  the  genial  South, 
than  his.  He  was  born  a  gentleman,  he  was 
proud  to  say,  and  inherited  a  fortune  which  he 
much  increased.  He  never  asked  a  "pardon," 
but  was  loyal  by  acts,  and  never  deceived  any 
one  by  his  reply  once  made,  "I  am  making 
money  for  my  grandchild,  and  to  buy  guns  in 
the  next  revolution."  The  old  fierce  hates  all 
died,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  noble  and  kindly 
letter  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  to  me  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  might  be 
duplicated  in  regard  to  that  honest  hater  but 
steadfast  friend  and  really  good  and  true  man, 
Robert  Toombs.     Hmfy  Whifney  Cleveland. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAINS. 


IT  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  men  of 
science  as  early  as  the  year  1787,  that  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire  were  not  the 
loftiest  of  the  great  Alleghany  system,  called 
by  De  Soto  the  Appalachian,  a  name  preferred 
and  still  retained  by  many  of  the  older  geog- 
raphers. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  Andre  Michaux, 
a  celebrated  French  botanist,  then  on  a  visit  to 
America  in  search  of  the  wonderful  wild  flora 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  mountains  of  Western 
Carolina. 

He  determined  to  make  a  tour  first  of  the 
valleys  and  lower  heights,  and  see  if  he  could 
gain  any  knowledge  or  information  that  would 
justify  him  in  making  the  ascent  of  the  loftier 
peaks. 

From  the  old  hunters  and  trappers,  with 
whom  he  sought  shelter  from  time  to  time  in 
their  rude  mountain  huts,  he  heard  wonderful 
stories  of  the  queer  vegetation  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  a  kind  of  offshoot  of  the  main 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  that  trended  due 
north  for  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles. 

From  the  rude  descriptions  given  him  of  the 
forest  growths  of  this  chain,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  be,  must  be,  of  an 
Alpine  character,  since  many  of  the  hardy 
plants  described  could  not  possibly  have  their 
existence  in  any  save  the  loftiest  altitudes. 
Dried  sprigs  of  many  of  them,  preserved  by 
the  mountaineers  and  exhibited,  fully  con- 
vinced him  that  the  summits  of  this  range 
must  indeed  be  the  highest  east  of  the  Eockies. 

In  company  with  an  old  hunter  he  made 
numerous  ascents,  and  finally  returned  to  his 
own  country  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
wonderful  botanical  resources  of  the  wild  Car- 
olina mountains,  declaring  that  nowhere  had 
he  found  such  trees,  such  plants,  and  such 
varied  vegetation. 

It  was  his  intention  to  return  for  further  ex- 
ploration, and  then  to  give  to  the  world  the 
knowledge  and  benefit  of  his  researches.  Un- 
fortunately death  put  an  end  to  all  his  plans. 

Fifteen  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1802,  a 
son  of  his,  also  a  distinguished  botanist,  came 
to  Western  Carolina,  no  doubt  instigated  by 
his  father,  and  began  explorations  in  the  moun- 
tain range  called  the  Black,  because  of  the 
density  and  gloom  of  the  balsams  crowning 
its  sumnfits. 
(  400  ) 


He,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  pub- 
licly declared  that  many  of  the  plants  and 
trees  found  by  him  upon  the  summits  of  the 
Black  were  of  an  Alpine-like  growth,  such  as 
had  not  as  yet  been  discovered  at  any  other 
point  south  of  Canada. 

The  first  hints  that  the  Black  Mountains 
were  the  loftiest  summits  east  of  the  Eockies 
were  given  by  these  two  distinguished  bot- 
anists, who  based  their  knowledge  not  upon 
any  scientific  measurement,  but  simply  upon 
their  thorough  familiarity  with  the  habits  of 
plant  life. 

More  than  twenty  years  later  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, in  1825,  publicly  called  attention  to  the 
"Western  North  Carolina  section  of  the  great 
Alleghany  system.  Calhoun  declared  that  his 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  by 
noticing  the  numerous  wide  and  deep  rivers 
that  came  pouring  from  the  heart  of  these 
Carolina  Mountains.  Surely  at  the  headwaters 
of  such  mighty  streams  lay  the  highest  moun- 
tain summits  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Calhoun  was  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of 
the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  member  of 
Congress  from  North  Carolina,  afterward  gov- 
ernor, and  president  of  the  State  University. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Swain's  election  as  governor,  he 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  met  in  the  city  of  "Washing- 
ton, and  this  subject  was  mentioned,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn declaring  that  scientific  exploration  ought 
to  begin  at  once.  Swain  agreed  with  him,  and 
afterward,  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  the 
University,  directed  the  attention  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Mitchell  to  the  matter. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  at  that  time  a  professor  in 
the  University,  and  had  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  scientist  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  at  once  began  to  form  plans  for  explora- 
tion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1835  he  announced 
that  during  his  summer  vacation  he  would 
make  a  careful  and  systematic  survey,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1885  he  made  the  first  baromet- 
rical measurements  west  of  the  Blue  Eidge. 

Not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  workings 
of  his  instruments,  he  declared  he  was  as  yet 
unwilling  to  accept  the  results  of  his  surveys. 
He  had  also  labored  under  great  disadvantages, 
finding  the  peaks  in  many  places  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  ascent,  but  dangerous  as 
well.  There  were  the  great  thickets  of  laurel 
and  the  almost  impenetrable  wildernesses  of 
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balsam  through  which  he  had  to  cut  his  way 
foot  by  foot.  There  was  great  danger,  too,  of 
getting  lost  and  confused,  as  there  were  num- 
berless things  to  mislead  him,  among  others, 
great  stretches  of  sponge -like  moss  in  which 
the  print  of  a  human  foot  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  an  animal.  The 
strain,  too,  upon  the  physical  man  was  so  great 
that  repeatedly  he  found  himself  mentally  un- 
fit to  do  the  work  with  the  desired  accuracy. 
In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  these  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles,  the  intrepid  Profes- 
sor made  a  second  survey  during  the  same 
summer,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  1835, 
finished  another  paper  which  he  declared  accu- 
rate in  every  detail.  This  was  published  in 
the  Smithsonian  report  of  the  same  year,  and 
it  was  the  first  authoritative  announcement  of 
the  superior  altitudes  of  these  southern  sum- 
mits of  the  Alleghanies.  Up  to  this  time  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire  had  been  con- 
sidered the  loftiest  of  the  great  Alleghany  sys- 
tem, and  Mount  Washington  placed  upon  the 
maps  as  the  highest  point  in  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

This  announcement  of  Dr.  Mitchell's,  based, 
as  he  declared,  upon  accurate  barometrical 
measurement,  created  much  surprise  and  wide 
discussion.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  well  known,  not 
only  at  the  South,  but  throughout  many  por- 
tions of  the  North,  as  a  man  of  exceedingly 
fine  scientific  attainments  and  ability,  yet  few 
were  willing  to  accept  his  conclusions.  Some 
of  his  milder  critics  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations,  while  others  did  not  hesitate 
to  imply  harsher  things. 

The  controversies  that  arose,  the  refutations 
that  began  to  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
various  magazines  would,  if  gathered  together, 
fill  a  dozen  or  more  respectable  volumes.  Dr. 
Mitchell  had  called  down  upon  his  head  a  per- 
fect storm  of  indignation  and  abuse. 

He  remained  serene  and  unshaken  through 
it  all,  and  when,  a  year  or  so  later,  the  levels 
of  a  small  band  of  able  and  trusty  explorers 
declared  his  measurements  correct,  he  could 
afford  to  enjoy  his  triumph. 

The  Doctor,  from  time  to  time  during  his 
summer  vacations,  made  visits  to  the  Black 
Mountains  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  his 
previous  measurements,  as  well  as  for  making 
new  discoveries  in  the  interest  of  science. 

In  1844  he  made  his  last  survey  in  the 
Blacks,  and  the  peak  then  believed  to  be  the 
one  designated  by  him,  not  only  as  the  highest 
of  that  range,  but  the  loftiest  of  the  whole 


Alleghany  system,  was  from  that  time  called 
Mount  Mitchell.  Mount  Mitchell  became  at 
once  an  object  of  such  general  curiosity  and 
interest,  and  the  desire  to  visit  the  loftiest  sum- 
mit east  of  the  Rockies  was  so  great,  that  Win. 
Patton,  of  South  Carolina,  caused  a  bridle  path 
to  be  cut  to  a  point  near  the  summit  of  the 
peak  that  he  supposed  contained  the  mark  of 
Dr.  Mitchell's  last  measurement. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Mitchell  made  his  final  sur- 
vey, the  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  then 
a  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina, 
and  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific 
tastes  and  ability,  attracted  by  the  discussions 
and  controversies  that  had  arisen,  began  to 
make  observations  and  to  take  measurements 
in  the  different  mountain  ranges,  the  Balsams, 
the  Smokies,  the  Craggies,  and  the  Blacks. 
He  visited  the  peak  known  then  as  Mount 
Mitchell,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  being 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  that  was  not 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Blacks,  he  began  mak- 
ing careful  surveys  of  this  one  particular 
range." 

Eleven  years  later,  that  is,  eleven  years  from 
the  time  that  Dr.  Mitchell  had  taken  his  last 
measurement,  Mr.  Clingman  claimed  that  he 
had  found  the  true  pinnacle  of  the  Blacks;  that 
the  peak  then  known  as  Mount  Mitchell  was 
not  the  highest,  but  that  the  loftiest  summit  was 
situated  about  three  miles  north  of  that  point. 
Mr.  Clingman  had  roads  cut  to  this  latter  peak 
from  the  Buncombe-County  side,  and  also  for 
the  opposite  approach.  His  description  of  the 
peak,  and  his  statement  of  its  measurement 
were  published  in  the  Smithsonian  report  of 
1855,  and  the  mountain  thus  designated  was 
known  as  Clingman's  Peak,  and  so  placed  upon 
the  maps. 

Now  arose  a  sharp  and  somewhat  bitter  dis- 
cussion between  the  friends  of  Dr.  Mitchell  and 
those  of  Mr.  Clingman,  a  discussion  in  which  no 
little  heat  was  displayed,  and  into  which  the 
two  gentlemen  themselves  were  finally  drawn. 

The  principal  point  of  discussion  was,  not 
that  General  Clingman  had  not  measured  the 
highest  peak,  but  that  this  peak  was  the  one 
originally  discovered  and  marked  by  Dr. 
Mitchell,  and  that  the  peak  at  that  time  known 
as  Mount  Mitchell,  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Patton  had  cut  the  bridle  path,  was  not 
the  one  designated  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in  his  last 
survey  as  the  highest  peak  of  the  Blacks.  So 
contended  Mitchell's  friends. 

Dr.  Mitchell  himself,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1856,  published  a  statement  in  which  he 
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expressed  his  opinion  that  the  point  he  had 
measured  in  1844  was  the  same  as  the  one 
recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Clingman.  The  con- 
troversy was  narrowed  down  to  one  point. 
Had  both  measured  the  same  peak?  If  so, 
Dr.  Mitchell  was  unquestionably  the  rightful 
claimant  to  the  honor  belonging  to  the  first 
discoverer. 

Dr.  Mitchell  admitted  the  possibility  of  a 
mistake  on  his  own  part.  He  was  a  man  of 
even  temperament,  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
much  beloved.  He  was  a  just  man  and  up- 
right in  every  action,  willing  to  yield  even  to 
an  enemy  if  convinced  that  the  enemy  had 
right  and  justice  on  his  side,  believing  that  he 
alone  is  "the  true  victor  who  is  conquered  by 
the  truth." 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  review  his  orig- 
inal surveys;  to  go  over  the  ground  foot  by 
foot.  "With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  desired  to 
have  with  him  the  same  guide  who,  in  1844, 
had  piloted  him  through  the  almost  impenetra- 
ble wilderness  of  the  Blacks.  This  guide  was 
one  William  Wilson,  of  Yancey  County,  father 
of  "  Big  Tom "  Wilson,  the  present  trapper, 
hunter,  and  guide.  Much  depended  upon  this 
guide.  If  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Pro- 
fessor to  the  identical  spot  reached  in  1844,  the 
mystery  would  be  solved. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  vacation  of 
1857,  Dr.  Mitchell,  with  this  purpose  in  view, 
set  out  for  the  Black  Mountains  accompanied 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell. 

Now  we  come  to  the  tragedy  that  clouded 
so  many  hearts  and  disarmed  for  all  time  the 
criticisms  of  his  opponents. 

The  Mountain  House,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  was  at  that  period 
kept  by  Mr.  Jesse  Stepp,  an  old-time  settler. 
There  have  been  various  accounts  given  of  the 
search  for  and  discovery  of  Professor  Mitchell's 
body,  but  none  of  them  have  been  even  in  the 
main  correct.  Through  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Stepp,  the  writer  is  able  to  give  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  thoroughly  accurate 
version  of  this  disaster  yet  published. 

Mr.  Stepp's  daughter,  then  Mrs.  Cordell,  was 
an  inmate  of  her  father's  house,  and  had  met 
and  conversed  with  Dr.  Mitchell  many  times 
during  his  repeated  visits  to  the  mountains. 
Prom  her  father,  who  instituted  and  led  the 
search  for  the  Professor's  body,  she  had  every 
detail  minutely  described. 

Professor  Mitchell,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  arrived  at  the  Mountain 
House  a  little  before  noon  on  Saturday,  June 


27th.  He  seemed  in  the  best  of  spirits,  lively 
and  full  of  humor,  and  much  inclined  to  tease 
a  favorite  daughter  at  that  time  with  him  at 
the  Mountain  House. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  an  exceedingly  fine  look- 
ing man,  tall,  well-formed,  and  somewhat  in- 
clined to  portliness,  weighing  at  least  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  had  clear,  keen,  hazel  eyes 
that  had  a  way  of  twinkling  merrily  when- 
ever he  was  amused,  and  soft,  gray  hair  in- 
clined to  curl.  His  brows  were  full  and  deep, 
his  face  smooth  and  clean-shaven.  He  was 
always  neat  in  his  dress,  and  on  this  occasion 
wore  a  close-fitting  suit  of  black,  covered  with 
a  linen  duster.  He  remained  to  dinner,  and 
all  during  the  meal  his  conversation  was  of  the 
object  he  had  then  in  view,  and  of  his  hope  he 
had  that  the  testimony  of  the  guide,  William 
Wilson,  would  thoroughly  vindicate  him. 

Immediately  after  dinner  Dr.  Mitchell  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  start  at  once  for  Will- 
iam Wilson's.  Wilson  lived  on  Caney  Pviver, 
in  Yancey  County,  and  in  order  to  reach  his 
house  you  had  either  to  go  around  the  road 
that  led  through  the  Balsam  Gap,  a  distance  of 
nearly  twenty-five  miles,  or  directly  across  the 
Black  Mountain  range  by  a  trail,  much  shorter 
but  decidedly  much  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Dr.  Mitchell  declared  it  his  intention  to  take 
the  latter  course,  not  only  because  it  was  nearer 
but  because  of  his  desire  to  review  some  of  his 
former  surveys. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  persuade  him  to 
make  the  journey  around  by  the  road  on  horse- 
back, Mr.  Stepp  then  tried  to  induce  him  to 
take  a  guide,  offering  the  services  of  either 
himself  or  son.  Failing  in  this,  he  next  en- 
deavored to  prevail  upon  the  Professor  to  take 
his  own  son,  or  even  his  servant,  the  Doctor  at 
that  time  having  a  colored  serving  man  with 
him  at  the  Mountain  House. 

But  the  Professor  was  obdurate.  He,  how- 
ever, finally  consented  to  his  son's  accompany- 
ing him  as  far  as  the  old  Patton  house,  half 
way  up  the  range.  Here  they  parted,  the  Pro- 
fessor promising  to  meet  the  young  man  at  the 
same  spot  on  the  following  Monday  at  noon. 

With  many  misgivings  the  anxious  group  at 
the  Mountain  House  had  seen  the  Professor  set 
out  upon  his  somewhat  perilous  way,  and  when, 
after  the  return  of  his  son  late  in  the  evening, 
a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  the 
anxiety,  especially  of  his  children,  was  much 
increased.  But  their  hope  was  that  he  had 
reached  in  safety  some  point  of  shelter. 
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On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell 
climbed,  according  to  appointment,  to  the  half- 
way house  to  meet  his  father.  Noon  arrived 
and  the  Professor  did  not  come.  The  hours 
wore  on  and  grew  far  into  the  afternoon,  but 
still  the  faithful  young  fellow  kept  his  watch 
unrewarded.  Finally,  being  warned  by  the  in- 
creasing shadows  that  if  he  would  make  his 
own  way  safely  down  the  mountain  side,  he 
must  take  advantage  of  the  remaining  hour  or 
so  of  daylight,  he  left,  feeling  assured  that  his 
father  had  in  some  way  been  detained.  Tues- 
day he  repaired  again  to  the  place,  but  with  the 
same  result. 

Thoroughly  alarmed  now,  he  returned  to  the 
Mountain  House.  Mr.  Jesse  Stepp,  who  shared 
in  this  alarm  much  more  than  he  cared  to  show, 
now  dispatched  his  son  Teasdale  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's, in  Yancey  County,  to  see  if  the  Profes- 
sor had  been  there.  This  was  early  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  Late  that  evening  Teasdale  re- 
turned with  the  information  that  he  had  not 
been  there  at  all,  nor  had  he  been  seen  by  any 
one. 

The  alarm  was  now  widespread,  and  search 
began  in  earnest  by  daylight  Thursday  morn- 
ing. A  gloom  settled  down  over  every  one, 
and  fears  of  the  worst  grew  strong. 

Over  five  hundred  men  were  engaged  in  the 
quest.  All  the  old  trappers  and  guides,  who 
knew  each  pit-fall,  each  dangerous  precipice  of 
the  mountain,  were  detailed  to  lead  the  others. 
For  five  days  they  searched  steadily  and  per- 
sistently, stopping  only  at  night.  By  the 
light  of  the  gloomy  camp-fires,  with  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  dense  balsams  all  around  them, 
men  would  search  each  other's  worn  and  anx- 
ious faces  for  the  least  sign  of  hope. 

About  noon,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Stepp,  who 
had  become  separated  from  the  others,  detected 
a  mark  as  of  a  foot-print  in  a  seemingly  inter- 
minable stretch  of  moss.  Undecided  whether 
it  could  be  the  print  of  a  human  foot  or  that 
of  a  wild  beast,  so  soft  and  springy  was  the 
moss,  so  apparently  shapeless  the  impression 
made  therein,  he  yet  decided  to  follow  it,  know- 
ing that  it  was  the  trail  of  something. 

Two  miles  or  more  had  been  passed  over  in 
this  way  when  suddenly,  near  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  he  came  upon  a  hat  which  he  recog- 
nized at  once  as  the  Professor's. 

Down  one  side  of  this  precipice  poured  a 
small  but  impetuous  mountain  torrent,  known 
as  the  Cat  Tail  Fork,  the  head-waters  of  the 
Caney  River,  forming  a  sheer  fall  of  over  forty 
feet.    At  the  bottom  of  this  cataract  was  a 


pool  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  and 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  in  depth. 

His  view  being  obstructed  by  the  jutting 
ledges  of  rock,  as  well  as  by  the  dense  and 
matted  growths  of  laurel  and  ivy,  Mr.  Stepp 
could  not  see  to  the  surface  of  the  pool.  But 
the  hat,  the  broken  appearance  of  the  over- 
hanging branches,  above  all  the  torn  condition 
of  the  moss,  were  sufficient  to  convince  him 
that  somewhere  below  would  be  found  the  body 
of  the  ill-fated  explorer.  Hearing  voices,  he 
called,  and  was  answered  by  a  party  further 
down  making  search  under  the  guidance  of 
"Big  Tom"  Wilson. 

Attracted  by  Mr.  Stepp's  cries,  they  came 
around  in  the  direction  of  the  pool,  and  there 
the  body  was  discovered  by  "Big  Tom."  It 
was  not  floating  on  the  surface.  Only  a  hand 
was  showing,  but  as  it  was  raised  some  distance 
above  the  water  it  was  easily  detected. 

There  was  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  Professor's  death.  Confused  by  the 
storm,  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  while  wander- 
ing blindly  in  the  dense  fog  that  succeeded  it, 
he  had  missed  his  footing  and  plunged  over 
the  precipice. 

He  had  fallen  in  an  upright  position,  and 
his  clothing  had  become  so  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  a  dead  balsam-tree  that  rested  top 
downward  against  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  that 
he  could  not  have  extricated  himself  even  if 
he  had  not  been  rendered  unconscious,  as  he 
doubtless  was,  by  the  concussion.  The  body 
was  completely  under  water  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  right  hand  was  thrown  straight 
upward  for  some  distance  above  the  surface. 
When  taken  from  the  pool,  the  body  was  found 
to  be  in  an  exceedingly  life-like  condition,  so 
well  had  the  cold  water  preserved  it. 

Runners  were  sent  out  in  every  direction  to 
notify  the  others  that  they  need  no  longer  con- 
tinue the  search,  to  break  the  news  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  to  procure  a  coffin  in  which  to  place 
the  remains.  It  took  sixteen  men  to  convey 
the  body  to  the  top  of  the  peak — it  had  been 
found  four  miles  the  other  side — and  then  down 
again  to  a  vacant  house,  called  the  Garronflow 
v  place,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  alto- 
gether. The  men  carried  it  in  stout  blankets 
attached  to  the  ends  of  long  poles,  and  so  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  was  the  journey  that  nearly 
two  days  were  consumed  in  making  it.  At 
the  Garronflow  place  they  .were  met  by  the 
coffin,  in  which  the  body  was  placed  and  at 
once  conveyed  to  Asheville  for  burial,  by  the 
special  request  of  the  family. 
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No  event  that  had  occurred  within  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  created  a  more  profound  re- 
gret or  general  sorrow  than  the  end  of  this 
noble  and  generous  man  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  scientific  knowledge.  As  distress- 
ing as  was  the  manner  of  his  death,  it  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  the  motive  that  had  car- 
ried him  on  this  fatal  journey. 

Those  who  had  heretofore  taken  little  if  any 
interest  in  the  discussions,  now  began  to  join 
earnestly  with  his  more  zealous  friends  in  their 
efforts  to  clear  up  the  mystery  in  regard  to  the 
first  discovery  of  the  highest  peak.  Great  was 
their  rejoicing  when,  some  little  time  after  the 
Professor's  death,  William  Wilson,  the  guide, 
going  to  the  summit  of  the  peak,  known  then 
as  Clingman's  Peak,  but  now  as  Mitchell's 
High  Peak,  or  Mount  Mitchell,  declared  that 
it  was  the  very  one  visited  by  the  Professor 
and  himself  in  1844. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  many  of  General 
Clingman's  friends  who  believed  and  still  be- 
lieve that  the  guide  was  bought  over  to  make 
this  assertion.  Others  again,  knowing  Wilson 
as  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  would  not 


believe  such  a  thing  possible.  Not  only  was 
the  visit  of  the  Professor  and  himself  to  the 
summit  most  accurately  described,  and  the 
route  by  which  it  had  been  gained  most 
clearly  defined,  but  he  is  said  to  have  shown, 
on  a  moss-grown  rock  at  the  very  topmost 
point,  a  mark  made  by  the  Professor  in  1844. 

A  great  pressure  was  now  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  family  to  gain  their  consent  to  the 
removal  of  the  remains  from  Asheville,  and 
their  interment  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  Black,  which,  from  this  time  forth,  should 
be  called  in  his  honor,  Mount  Mitchell. 

Just  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  tragic 
death,  his  dust  was  again  consigned  to  the  earth 
in  the  presence  of  the  largest  concourse  ever 
gathered  upon  the  mountain  tops.  There  upon 
the  grand  and  "heavenward  soaring  peak" 
that  his  name  and  his  dust  have  rendered 
doubly  sacred,  there  without  monument  save 
the  simple  "cairn  of  stones,"  to  which  the 
hand  of  each  climber  of  the  toilsome  ascent 
adds  yet  another,  lies  what  is  mortal  of  the 
brave  and  noble  man  who  laid  his  life  upon  the 
altars  of  science  and  of  truth. 

Winthrop  Burroughs. 


CARMEN  AMOEBAEUM. 

{Horace,  Book  III,  Ode  IX.) 


As  long  as  to  thee  I  as  yet  was  agreeable, 
Nor  any  youth,  who  was  dearer  than  I  to  thee,  ■ 
Ever  had  given  his  arms  to  thy  snowy  neck, 
I  was  more  blest  than  the  King  of  the  Persians. 

"As  long  as  thou  worshiped  no  other  one  over  me, 
"Ere  Chloe  was  in  the  place  that  was  Lydia's, 
"  I,  even  Lydia— famous  then — was  as  one 
"  Greater  than  even  the  mother  of  Romulus." 

Now  I  am  ruled  by  fair  Chloe,  the  Thracian, 
Skilled  in  sweet  measures,  and  mistress  of  minstrelsy; 
For  her  I'd  give  up  my  life  with  tranquility, 
Would  the  Fates  spare  her— my  soul— to  live  after  me ! 

"  Calais,  the  son  of  Ornytus,  the  Thurian, 
"  My  heart  inflames  with  a  love  that  is  mutual ; 
"  For  him  I  willingly  twice  would  be  sacrificed, 
"  Would  the  Fates  spare  the  dear  youth  to  live  after 
me!" 

What  if  the  old  love  should  some  day  come  back  to  us 
And,  with  its  yoke  as  of  brass,  join  the  parted  ones? 
What  if  the  golden-haired  Chloe  forsaken  be, 
And  my  door  opened  to  now  estranged  Lydia? 

"Though  he  were  fairer  than  stars  of  the  evening; 
"Though  thou  wert  lighter  than  cork,  with  incon- 
stancy, 

"And  more  perverse  than  the  rough  waves  of  Hadria ; 
"Then  would  I  live  for  thee,  then  would  I  die  for 
thee!"  O.  M.  D. 


So  long  as  I  to  thee  was  dear, 
Nor  other  favored  youth  might  fling 

His  arms  about  thy  gleaming  neck, 
I  lived  more  blest  than  Persia's  King. 

While  thou  didst  love  none  other  more, 

Nor  Lydia  after  Chloe  placed, 
Thy  Lydia  bore  a  prouder  name 

Than  that  the  Roman  Ilia  graced. 

The  Thracian  Chloe  rules  me  now, 
Skilled  in  soft  measures  and  the  lyre  ; 

For  whom  I  should  not  fear  to  die, 
Might  Fate  but  leave  her  life  entire. 

Ornytus'  son,  a  Thurine  swain, 

Inflames  me  with  a  mutual  joy, 
For  whom  I'd  suffer  death  twice  o'er 

To  save  the  dear  life  of  my  boy. 

What  if  the  old-time  love  revive 
And  bind  us  heart  to  heart  once  more ! 

If,  fair-haired  Chloe  thrust  aside, 
To  Lydia  spurned  I  ope'  the  door ! 

Though  lovelier  than  a  star  is  he, 
Thou  light  as  cork,  and  testier,  fie ! 

Than  treacherous  Adria,  yet  with  thee 
I'd  love  to  live,  I'd  gladly  die  ! 

F.  C.  Woodward. 
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Chapter  V. 
ALTHOUGH  General  Bragg  was  present  at 
_/\_  Perry ville,  General  Polk  was  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  operations  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  changes  in  the  positions  of  the 
troops  consequent  on  the  reconnoissance  and 
consultation,  which  took  place  on  General 
Bragg's  arrival  from  Harrodsburg  about  ten 
o'clock,  resulted  in  establishing  Buckner  on 
the  right,  Anderson  in  the  center,  and  Cheat- 
ham on  the  left,  with  a  view  of  attacking  in 
force  McCook's  corps  coming  over  the  Max- 
ville  pike,  and  at  the  same  time  engaging  the 
center  corps. 

To  watch  the  approach  of  Crittenden's  corps 
coming  over  the  Lebanon  and  Danville  pike, 
a  small,  independent  brigade  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient. When  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  completed,  General  Bragg  directed  Gen- 
eral Polk  to  bring  on  the  engagement.  Gen- 
eral Polk  delayed  and  General  Bragg  sent  a 
staff  officer  to  repeat  the  order,  but  without 
waiting  for  the  result  he  followed  and  took 
command  in  person  and  put  the  troops  in  mo- 
tion. This  was  at  half  past  twelve.  The  ac- 
tion opened  between  the  skirmishers  and  artil- 
lery on  both  sides  at  about  this  time. 

When  General  McCook  returned  to  his 
troops  after  having  reported  at  headquarters, 
he  found  that  General  Rousseau  had  advanced 
the  right  of  the  line  about  eight  hundred  or 
a  thousand  yards,  and  was  occupying  a  com- 
manding ridge  which  was  to  the  left  of  the 
Maxville  and  Perryville  pike,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  firing  on  this  line  from  three  bat- 
teries, and  that  Loomis'  and  Simonson's  bat- 
teries were  replying ;  but  as  there  was  no  in- 
fantry in  sight  he  ordered  the  firing  to  cease, 
and  economize  ammunition.  He  then  pre- 
pared to  make  a  reconnoissance  toward  Chap- 
lin River  for  water  as  he  had  been  ordered. 
Riding  off  to  the  left,  General  McCook  found 
a  commanding  ridge  about  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  stream  and  overlooking  it.  Sending 
for  Generals  Jackson  and  Terrill,  he  showed 
them  the  water  and  marked  his  line  of  battle, 
and  placed  a  battery  on  it  with  strong  sup- 
ports. General  Terrill  was  then  ordered  to 
advance  a  body  of  skirmishers  down  the  slope  to 
the  water  as  soon  as  the  line  was  formed.  Not 
being  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  General  Mc- 
Cook then  went  back  to  his  right.  It  was  now 
nearing  two  o'clock.  At  this  time  the  line  of 
Vol.  I. — 30. 


the  left  corps  stood  with  its  right  on  the  Max- 
ville and  Perryville  pike  near  the  crossing;  of 
Doctor's  Creek  and  its  left  near  Chaplin  River, 
its  direction  being  about  due  north  and  south. 
It  was  formed  of  two  of  Rousseau's  brigades 
(Lytle's  and  Harris'),  and  one  of  Jackson's 
(Terrill's).  The  other  brigade  of  Jackson's 
division  had  not  yet  come  into  position.  The 
remaining  brigade  of  Rousseau's  division  had 
not  yet  arrived  on  the  field,  this  was  Stark- 
weather's. 

Just  previously  to  this  the  enemy,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  plan  of  attack,  had  begun  to  en- 
gage the  head  of  the  center  corps  (Sheridan's 
division).  Mitchell's  division  was  at  that  time 
closing  up  to  take  position  within  supporting 
distance  of  Sheridan.  Caldwell's  and  Carlin's 
brigades  were  to  the  right  and  rear,  under 
cover,  and  the  remaining  brigade  (Gooding's), 
was  north  of  Doctor's  Creek  near  the  stream. 
In  this  position  it  covered  Sheridan's  left,  and 
watched  the  interval  between  the  two  corps  so 
long  as  the  left  corps  remained  in  its  place  in 
line  of  battle,  and  before  it  advanced  to  the 
^front.  As  Mitchell  came  into  his  position  in 
second  line,  the  enemy  appeared  on  his  right 
in  force,  and  engaged  Carlin's  brigade,  but 
were  repulsed. 

At  this  time  the  Union  army  stood  in  ech- 
elon, as  follows:  The  left  corps  (McCook's) 
was  north  of  Doctor's  Creek  and  near  Chaplin 
River,  with  its  right  on  the  Maxwell  pike,  the 
center  corps  (Gilbert's),  on  the  Springfield 
pike,  massed  in  front  of  its  camp,  and  to  the 
right  and  rear  of  the  left  corps  about  a  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  yards,  the  right  corps 
(Crittenden's)  coming  over  the  Lebanon  pike 
and  marching  to  come  into  line  abreast  the 
center  on  the  right. 

The  center  corps  which  had  arrived  on  the 
ground  alone  the  preceding  evening,  had 
stood  in  the  attitude  of  defense  since  early 
dawn.  Its  formation  had  been  in  column,  and 
at  this  hour,  when  the  battle  was  about  to  be 
fully  joined,  was  in  motion  to  go  into  line  on 
the  ground  held  by  Sheridan,  as  heretofore 
described. 

The  Confederates  opened  by  first  engaging 
the  center,  then  falling  heavily  on  the  left 
wing,  and  simultaneously  directing  a  strong 
attack  on  the  right  and  front  of  Sheridan's 
division  at  the  head  of  the  center  corps. 

Starkweather,  with  Rousseau's  rear  brigade 
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was  now  near  at  hand,  and  sent  forward  to 
announce  his  approach,  and  when  he  arrived 
was  posted  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  left  corps 
and  to  the  rear. 

Webster's  brigade  instead  of  entering  into 
its  proper  place  in  the  new  line  of  the  left 
corps,  came  during  the  progress  of  the  battle 
to  be  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of  Rous- 
seau's two  brigades  on  the  right.  It  was  now 
nearing  half  past  two,  and  the  enemy's  entire 
line,  from  the  left  where  the  attack  began  to 
the  right  where  it  fell  in  heaviest  force,  was  in 
full  progress,  carrying  every  thing  before  it. 
Immediately  after  the  onset  had  been  fully 
developed  on  the  left,  Buckner  was  ordered  to 
unite  in  the  assault,  and  it  was  his  attack 
which  at  two  o'clock  took  McCook's  line  in 
the  act  of  forming. 

General  Bragg's  attack  was  an  unexpected 
move  and  it  took  the  left  wing  of  the  Union 
army  by  surprise.    The  center  corps  had  been 
engaged  all  morning,  and  was  therefore  fully 
prepared  for  any  probable  contingency.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
commanding  position  of  the  ground,  to  the 
holding  of  which  as  the  base  for  the  formation 
of  the  whole  army  the  center  corps  had  been 
assigned  early  in  the  day.    As  was  proper,  he 
had  thrown   forward   some   detachments  to 
watch  the  approaches  to  his  position.  These, 
as  was  also  proper,  were  withdrawn  gradually 
as  the  attack  came   on.    Unlike  Wagner's 
brigade  at  Franklin,  Sheridan's  six  regiments 
and  Barnett's  battery  were  not  suffered  to 
attempt  to  make  a  prolonged  stand,  eventually 
to  be  driven  in  on  the  main  body  and  embar- 
rass the  defense  and  cover  the  enemy  follow- 
ing close  at  their  heels.    Accordingly,  when 
Sheridan's  assailants  reached  his  line  he  gave 
them  a  reception,  cool,  effective,  and  disastrous, 
and  when  the  repulse  was  effected  a  brigade 
from  the  second  line  (Carlin's),  which  had 
been  called  up  to  assist  in  the  defense,  pursued 
the  enemy  to  Perryville,  thus  turning  their 
left  and  establishing  itself  on  their  rear;  and 
had  General  Mitchell  thought  to  follow  with 
his  other  brigade  Carlin's  lead  and  take  com- 
mand, he  would  have  been  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  ground  for  the  night  which  Carlin 
had  gained.  General  Sheridan's  action  was  ac- 
cording to  the  sound  principles  of  the  profes- 
sion, and,  as  he  was  amply  and  promptly  sup- 
ported, the  operations  on  this  part  of  the  field, 
in  which  he  had  the  lead,  were  fully  successful, 
and  his  conduct  here  already  foreshadowed  his 
subsequent  exceptionally  successful  career. 


General  McCook  was  assailed  by  greatly 
superior  numbers.  His  brigades,  which  Gen- 
eral Rousseau  had  put  in  motion  to  the  front 
in  his  absence,  were  surprised  on  the  march  by 
General  Bragg's  attack,  and  were  taken  in  the 
act  of  forming,  and  on  ground  favorable  to  the 
attacking  party.  These  are  not  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  a  composed  and  methodical  defense, 
and  accordingly  these  brigades  began  soon  to 
give  ground.  Rousseau's  right  brigade,  the 
extreme  right  of  the  left  corps,  was  attacked 
with  great  severity  and  pertinacity.  Ten-ill's 
brigade  on  the  left  and  Starkweather's  were, 
in  turn,  heavily  assailed.  Being  composed  of 
entirely  raw  troops,  Terrill's  brigade  in  a  few 
moments  gave  way  in  confusion,  losing  Par- 
son's battery  of  eight  guns  (Napoleon's). 
General  Jackson,  who  was  on  the  ground,  was 
killed  at  the  first  fire.  General  Terrill  did  all 
in  his  power  to  steady  his  men,  but  in  vain. 
An  hour  and  a  half  later,  while  still  striving 
to  rally  his  broken  troops,  he  wTas  mortally 
wounded.  Starkweather's  brigade  and  Stone's 
and  Bush's  batteries  were  on  the  extreme  left 
and  rear  of  Terrill's  brigade,  and  they  checked 
this  attack.  At  this  time  General  McCook 
rode  over  to  the  right  of  his  line,  which  was 
now  faring  badly. 

The  attack  had  now  become  general  along 
the  line  of  the  left  corps.  It  was  heaviest  at 
first  on  the  left  of  the  line.  This  was  about  two 
o'clock.  By  half  past  two,  General  McCook 
perceived  that  he  was  assailed  by  at  least  three 
times  his  number,  and  he  began  to  seek  aid 
from  the  center  corps.  At  first  he  sent  an  aid- 
de-camp  (Lieutenant  Hosea)  to  General  Sher- 
idan requesting  him  to  look  to  the  right  of  his 
line  and  see  that  it  was  not  turned.  General 
Sheridan  just  at  this  time  had  his  attention 
fully  occupied  with  his  own  right,  where  two 
batteries  were  in  position  and  troops  massing 
behind  them  to  attack  him  in  force  in  front 
and  on  that  flank. 

At  3  P.  m.  General  McCook  dispatched  an 
officer  of  his  staff  to  the  nearest  commander 
of  troops  for  assistance.  Captain  Fisher  first 
met  General  Schoephf  marching  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  and  reported  to  him  General 
McCook's  condition.  General  Schoephf  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
left  corps,  but,  as  he  was  moving  to  the  front 
for  some  purpose,  he  declined  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  changing  the  direction  of  his 
march,  and  referred  Captain  Fisher  to  General 
Gilbert,  who  was  at  General  Buell's  headquar- 
ters, and  had  been  there  or  near  by  since  noon. 
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At  the  time  when  General  Schoephf  was 
met  by  Captain  Fisher  he  was  conducting  his 
division  to  the  front  to  be  placed  in  its  proper 
position  in  line,  to  the  right  of  Sheridan's  di- 
vision, and  as  that  division  was  at  that  moment 
undergoing  a  vigorous  assault  at  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates  (Cheatham's  division),  Gen- 
eral Schoephf  did  right  in  continuing  on  ac- 
cording to  his  orders. 

Owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  ground, 
no  sound  of  the  battle  had  been  heard  at  Gen- 
eral Buell's  headquarters  until  the  attack 
reached  General  Sheridan's  position.  The 
rapid  and  well-sustained  artillery-firing  then 
heard,  so  different  from  the  irregular  shots  at 
wide  intervals  which  characterized  the  "  shell- 
ing of  the  woods"  of  that  day,  was  readily 
recognized  as  coming  from  a  fight. 

As  early  as  two  in  the  afternoon  cannon 
shots  began  to  be  heard  at  General  Buell's 
headquarters,  breaking  the  quiet  which  had 
prevailed  over  the  entire  field  since  about 
eleven  in  the  morning.  These  increased  in 
frequency  as  the  afternoon  advanced,  but  they 
appeared  to  be  merely  the  renewal  of  the  des- 
ultory firing  which  had  been  going  on  all  the 
morning  in  front  of  the  center,  between  the 
cavalry  of  both  sides  and  some  advanced  de- 
tachments of  infantry,  and  in  which  some  of 
General  McCook's  batteries  now  appeared  to 
be  participating. 

The  two  armies  here  confronting  each  other 
had  met  before,  and  were  well  acquainted  with 
each  other's  habits.  From  Shiloh  to  Corinth 
they  learned  to  distinguish  between  picket  fir- 
ing and  a  sharp  affair  of  musketry  between 
the  outposts,  and  between  "shelling  the  woods" 
and  the  rapid  firing  of  a  couple  of  sections  of 
artillery  in  a  conflict  for  position  on  the  cav- 
alry lines.  On  both  sides,  before  reaching  Cor- 
inth, picket  firing  had  come  to  be  a  nuisance, 
for  the  abatement  of  which  remonstrance,  rid- 
icule, sarcasm,  and  even  strong  orders  (the 
latter  on  the  Confederate  side)  had  been  re- 
sorted to  without  avail.  " Shelling  the  woods" 
by  batteries  was  now  fast  nearing  the  same 
point. 

The  intermittent  cannon  shots,  as  heard  at 
headquarters,  grew  in  frequency  as  the  after- 
noon wore  away,  but  attracted  no  notice  ex- 
cepting some  expressions  of  disgust  at  the 
waste  of  ammunition.  But  at  last,  as  it  was 
nearing  4  o'clock,  there  came  up  the  valley 
of  Doctor's  Creek  the  sound  of  rapid  artillery- 
firing,  it  was  too  heavy  and  too  well  sustained 
to  come  from  merely  "shelling  the  woods." 


Listening  attentively  for  a  moment,  General 
Buell  said, "  That  is  something  more  than  shell- 
ing the  woods;  it  sounds  like  a  fight."  General 
Gilbert,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  mounted 
and  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing.  "Within  a  mile,  he  was 
met  by  Captain  Fisher  coming  at  full  speed 
and  bearing  General  McCook's  message,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  heavily  assailed  and  his 
corps  was  upon  the  point  of  being  compromised, 
and  that  his  reserves  were  all  in  line  and  that 
he  was  in  need  of  immediate  assistance. 

When  General  McCook's  troops  were  last 
seen  by  General  Gilbert,  they  were  coming  over 
the  Maxville  road  and  taking  up  position  on 
the  high  ground  marked  by  Russell's  house,  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  north  of  Sheridan's  position 
on  the  Springfield  pike.  He  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  subsequent  forward  movement  and  de- 
scent to  Chaplin  River,  and  he  at  first  received 
the  astounding  report  brought  by  Captain 
Fisher  with  some  abatement.  That  a  battle 
could  rage  for  two  hours  or  more  on  high 
ground  like  that,  and  nobody  in  camp  hear  it, 
was  not  to  be  credited  at  once.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  interview  all  doubts  were  cleared 
up,  for  the  fight  on  Sheridan's  ground,  whence 
had  come  the  artillery-firing  which  had  raised 
the  alarm  at  general  headquarters,  was  grow- 
ing rapidly  hotter  and  coming  closer  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  Captain  Fisher,  instead  of  being 
sent  back  with  General  Gilbert's  answer  to  the 
appeal  for  help,  was  advised  to  continue  on 
and  bear  to  General  Buell  the  astounding  news 
which  he  had  just  communicated,  for  it  was 
considered  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
commander-in-chief  should  have  information  at 
first  hands  and  from  an  eye  witness  of  what 
must  seem  to  him  to  be  well-nigh  incredible, 
for  the  advance  of  McCook's  troops  from  the 
high  ground  of  the  Russell  house  down  to  the 
Chaplin  River  was  unknown  at  headquarters, 
and  consequently  would  have  to  be  explained 
to  enable  General  Buell  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  what  had  been  going  on  at  the 
front  since  noon.  Orders  were  at  once  sent  to 
Schoephf  to  change  his  line  of  march  and  go  to 
the  interval  between  the  two  corps,  on  the  left 
of  Sheridan,  and  to  Mitchell  to  close  toward 
Sheridan's  right  and  Support  him.  General 
Gilbert  then  directed  his  course  toward  his  left, 
where,  on  arriving,  he  found  Gooding's  brigade 
of  Mitchell's  division  still  standing  to  the  left 
of  Doctor's  Creek.  This  brigade  was  at  once 
put  in  motion  to  its  right,  to  join  the  main 
body  of  the  division  and  be  nearer  Sheridan, 
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for  a  staff  officer  had  arrived  from  the  General 
charged  with  a  message  that  he  was  hard 
pressed  in  front,  and  the  enemy  was  driving 
our  left  wing. 

The  situation  was  difficult  of  realization :  Mc- 
Cook's  command  was  reported  from  all  quar- 
ters as  suffering  defeat,  and  yet  it  appeared  to 
General  Gilbert  to  he  fighting  in  front  of  the 
line  of  battle,  an  odd  place  for  a  beaten  wing 
of  an  army  to  be  still  fighting.  Had  the  fight- 
ing been  to  the  rear  of  Russell's  house  or  even 
at  that  position,  there  would  have  been  no 
great  mystery  to  solve,  but  it  was  very  per- 
plexing to  be  told  that  troops,  who  were  still 
fighting  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle,  were 
being  driven,  and  that, "as  a  body,  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  compromised.  The 
fact  that  General  McCook  had  taken  up  a  sec- 
ond line  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  bat- 
tle was  not  known  to  General  Gilbert,  who 
had  left  the  front  before  it  was  inaugurated  by 
General  Rousseau,  temporarily  in  command 


in  the  absence  of  General  McCook  to  report 
at  headquarters. 

General  Schoephf  was  now  on  the  ground 
with  his  leading  brigade  (Walker's).  This 
he  was  ordered  to  have  deployed  to  replace 
Gooding. 

In  the  midst  of  these  movements,  a  second 
officer  (Captain  Hoblitzel)  came  from  the  left 
corps  for  help,  with  the  information  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  been  killed  and  that  General 
Terrill  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  that 
the  regiments,  though  fighting  stubbornly, 
were  falling  back  every  where,  and  that  if 
assistance  was  not  speedily  afforded  the  left 
wing  must  soon  be  driven  from  the  field. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  fighting  with  Sheri- 
dan had  been  growing  in  intensity,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  sound  it  appeared  that  it  must 
soon  culminate,  and  Captain  Hoblitzel  was 
detained  to  await  the  issue.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  firing  was  diminishing,  and  as 
there  were  no  signs  of  defeat  on  our  side,  Gen- 
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eral  Gilbert  turned  to  Walker's  brigade  to  send 
it  over  to  the  left  wing,  when  he  discovered  it 
had  not  yet  deployed,  and,  moreover,  did  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  tactics 
to  make  the  simplest  movements  with  even' 
promptness  and  intelligence.  Accordingly  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  center  corps  (Captain 
Stacey)  was  sent  to  recall  Gooding  and  order 
him  to  proceed  under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
Hoblitzel  to  report  to  General  McCook.  Good- 
ing took  with  him  Pinney's  Wisconsin  battery. 
Within  twenty  minutes  after  receiving  the 
order,  Gooding  made  himself  felt  on  the  flank 
of  the  Confederates,  who  had  thus  far  been 
steadily  driving  Kousseau's  troops  back  toward 
the  Russell  House.  Within  a  few  minutes 
after  this  brigade  had  started,  Sheridan,  hav- 
ing repulsed  his  assailants,  turned  his  guns 
and  opened  a  fire  across  the  valley  of  Doctor's 
Creek  on  Rousseau's  assailants  that,  in  their 
advance,  had  come  to  present  their  flank  with- 
in easy  range,  and  from  his  commanding  posi- 
tion he  delivered  a  fire  so  effective  as  to  force 
the  enemy  in  this  part  of  the  field  to  retire; 
this  to  the  great  relief  of  the  right  of  General 
McCook's  line.  Just  following  the  opening  of 
Sheridan's  artillery,  General  Stedman  came  up 
with  his  brigade  of  Schoephf's  division  and 
kept  on  his  course  down  Doctor's  Creek.  Pass- 
ing under  the  fire  of  Sheridan's  guns,  Stedman 
halted  and  opened  to  the  left  with  the  battery 
of  his  brigade  ( (Prank  G.  Smith's) — for  the 
enemy  had  now  been  so  far  driven  from  Mc- 
Cook's front  that  they  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  Stedman's  infantry — in  what  little  remained 
of  the  day,  for  the  sun  was  now  near  the  hori- 
zon. While  Stedman's  brigade  was  passing, 
Major  Wright,  one  of  General  Buell's  aids, 
arrived  with  an  order  to  send  two  brigades  to 
the  support  of  the  left  wing.  None  of  Gen- 
eral Gilbert's  staff  being  near  at  hand  and 
General  Schoephf  not  in  sight,  Major  Wright 
was  requested  to  find  the  General  and  deliver 
the  order.  General  Schoephf  was  found  by 
Major  Wright  in  his  ambulance.  His  absence 
at  this  time  was  never  explained.  He  reported 
sick  next  morning,  and  three  or  four  days  later 
he  again  reported  from  Louisville.  After  that 
he  seems  to  have  disappeared  until  he  returned 
to  the  army  as  a  member  of  the  Buell  commis- 
sion. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Gooding's  brigade 
struck  the  enemy's  flank  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes, and  it  continued  to  engage  him  until 
dark,  enabling  General  McCook  to  recover  the 
important  position  of  Russell's  house.  General 


Stedman  reported  after  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  away  from  this  point.  It  had  now 
grown  nearly  dark,  but  his  battery  was  posted 
on  the  right  of  Pinney's,  and  opened  on  the 
enemy.  His  brigade  was  posted  to  the  right 
and  front  of  these  batteries,  and  its  line  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  right  and  rear 
of  Russell's  house.  Darkness  now  came  on 
and  the  fighting  in  this  part  of  the  field  ceased. 
It  has  previously  been  explained  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  battle  General  Sheridan  drew 
in  his  detachments  as  the  enemy's  line  came 
on,  and  made  no  attempt  to  offer  a  protracted 
resistance  until  he  had  reoccupied  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  to  the  defense  of  which,  as  the  key- 
point  of  our  position,  he  had  early  in  the  day 
been  assigned. 

As  he  retired  the  enemy  followed  and  at- 
tacked him  fiercely,  advancing  with  great  de- 
termination, notwithstanding  a  large  portion 
of  the  ground  over  which  they  had  to  pass 
was  exposed  to  heavy  fire  of  canister  from  two 
batteries.  This  was  the  artillery-firing  which 
had  raised  the  alarm  at  General  Buell's  head- 
quarters. In  the  midst  of  this  assault,  Colonel 
Carlin  arrived  from  Mitchell's  division  in  sec- 
ond line  with  his  brigade.  He  came  in  re- 
sponse to  a  message  to  General  Mitchell  from 
General  Sheridan  that  he  needed  reinforce- 
ments. When  Carlin  arrived,  the  enemy's 
line  was  advancing  rapidly  against  Sheridan's 
right. 

Forming  his  brigade,  Carlin  attacked  vigor- 
ously and  checked  the  assailants  and  caused 
them  to  retire,  and  ultimately  to  leave  the 
ground  in  retreat.  Carlin  pursued  to  Perry- 
ville,  where  he  captured  an  ordnance  train  of 
fifteen  wagons,  and  took  prisoners  the  train- 
guard,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
men  and  three  officers.  Carlin  now  took  up  a 
position  near  Perryville,  and  engaged  the  en- 
emy with  his  artillery  until  it  was  too  dark  to 
continue  fighting.  In  this  position,  on  the 
flank  and  so  far  to  the  rear,  the  lodgment  of 
this  brigade  must  have  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  General  Bragg,  for  he  evidently  re- 
garded Carlin's  brigade  as  the  head  of  Critten- 
den's whole  corps,  of  the  arrival  of  which  he 
had  been  convinced  by  occurrences  in  other 
portions  of  the  field. 

The  attack  on  Sheridan  had  now  culminated. 
His  assailants  had  been  repulsed,  but  had  re- 
tired from  before  him  in  good  order.  He  fol- 
lowed them  a  short  distance  with  his  whole 
division,  but  could  not,  in  imitation  of  Colonel 
Carlin,  push  his  success,  for  the  Confederates 
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had  been  steadily  driving  McCook's  troops  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  and  Rousseau's  two  bri- 
gades (Ly tie's  and  Harris')  were  giving  ground 
without  cessation,  until  finally  they  had  come 
to  uncover  the  left  of  the  center  corps  and 
admit  the  enemy  on  that  flank.  To  stop  this 
movement,  Sheridan  directed  across  the  valley 
of  Doctor's  Creek  the  fire  of  his  two  batteries, 
Barnett's  and  Hiscock's,  and  drove  them  away 
from  the  exposed  flanks  of  the  center  corps. 
This  fire  was  continued  until  dark. 

At  the  time  General  Buell  ordered  two  bri- 
gades from  the  center  corps  to  the  left,  he  or- 
dered a  division  from  the  right  to  the  center. 
This  division  (Woods')  arrived  in  time  to  assist 
at  the  repulse  of  the  attack  on  Sheridan.  Crit- 
tenden's corps  arrived  on  the  line  with  its  head 
of  column  about  11  o'clock,  coming  over  the 
Lebanon  pike,  and  its  leading  division  halted 
when  abreast  the  center,  and  deployed  to  the 
left.  As  its  rear  division  was  much  behind, 
the  interval  between  the  right  and  center  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  wholly  unoccu- 
pied ;  otherwise,  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  the 
fighting  on  the  extreme  left  would  have  been 
transmitted  along  the  line  very  soon  after  it 
became  serious. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  battle  which  will 
always  appear  to  call  for  explanation  is  that 
of  the  failure  of  the  sound  of  the  battle  to 
reach  General  Buell's  headquarters  in  sufficient 
volume  to  arouse  attention.  About  the  time 
the  attack  was  fully  developed,  occasional  can- 
non shots  were  heard  there,  but  they  were  at 
such  intervals  and  so  irregular  as  to  suggest 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  artillery-firing 
which  had  been  going  on  for  a  week  between 
the  cavalry  of  the  opposing  armies,  and  such 
as  is  ordinarily  heard  when  a  cavalry  line 
covers  the  ground  selected  for  the  formation 
of  a  line  of  battle.  Had  any  of  these  cannon 
shots  seemed  to  come  from  the  Maxville  pike 
where  it  crosses  the  ridge  by  Russell's  house, 
they  would  have  attracted  attention  without 
doubt,  for  they  would  have  signified  that  the 
enemy  was  drawing  near  our  line  of  battle  on 
that  ground,  but  all  there  was  as  silent  as  a 
camp  at  midnight.  It  was  not  known  that  our 
forces  had  vacated  that  ground  and  had  de- 
scended to  the  Chaplin  River.  Being  in  the 
valley,  the  sound  was  muffled,  and  not  to  be 
heard  in  another  valley  nearly  three  miles 
away.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  fighting  reach- 
ed the  high  ground,  it  proclaimed  itself  with 
no  uncertain  sound  far  and  wide. 

There  was  not  a  man  in  the  two  armies,  that 


had  served  from  Shiloh  to  Corinth,  that  had 
not  learned  to  distinguish  between  picket  firing 
and  the  musketry  of  a  battle,  and  between 
shelling  the  woods  and  an  artillery  fight.  At 
Seven  Pines,  at  Malvern,  and  at  Iuka,  fought 
a  few  days  before  Perryville,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon of  a  heavy  battle  not  making  itself 
heard  is  recorded. 

Not  knowing  that  the  position  of  Russell's 
house  had  been  vacated,  General  Buell,  had  he 
heard  ever  so  great  an  uproar  down  toward  the 
mouth  of  Doctor's  Creek,  would  have  been 
justified  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
probably  a  noisy  dispute  between  a  reconnoi- 
tering  party  from  McCook's  corps  and  the  Con- 
federate picket  line  about  some  pools  of  water. 
So  long  as  all  was  quiet  on  the  line  of  battle, 
General  Buell  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
being  especially  aroused  by  some  irregular 
cannon  shots  apparently  a  mile  beyond.  How 
great  an  oversight  it  proved  to  be  upon  the 
part  of  General  McCook,  not  to  report  the 
opening  of  the  battle  as  early  as  half  past  two, 
General  Buell  has  expressed  in  terms  which 
have  become  familiar  to  those  who  now  occupy 
themselves  in  scanning  the  records  of  the  war. 

In  the  events  of  the  day  we  discover  that, 
in  compensation  for  the  error  of  the  division 
of  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  battle,  two  happy 
accidents  fell  to  General  Bragg — the  refusal  of 
General  Polk  to  attack  the  center  corps  early 
in  the  morning  when  on  th^e  alert  and  in  a 
strong  position,  and,  at  mid-day,  the  descent 
from  their  secure  position  of  the  four  brigades, 
put  in  motion  by  General  Rousseau,  to  ground 
on  which  they  presented  themselves  the  easiest 
possibly  prey  to  the  masses  which  had  been 
for  hours  forming  to  assault  them  in  their 
proper  places  in  line.  That  march  saved  An- 
derson and  Buckner  some  trouble  and  many 
lives,  for  without  a  doubt,  had  these  brigades 
remained  in  their  place  in  line,  they  would 
have  made  a  composed  and  resolute  defense, 
all  the  more  so  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
reserve  of  the  center  corps  was  within  twenty 
minutes'  march  to  their  rear. 

As  midnight  approached,  Generals  Thomas, 
McCook,  and  Gilbert  met  at  General  Buell's 
headquarters.  General  Thomas  had  not  re- 
ported previously.  The  terms  of  his  instruc- 
tions required  him  to  remain  on  the  line  until 
not  only  Crittenden's  corps  had  been  formed 
in  order  of  battle  and  his  front  explored,  etc., 
but  until  all  of  the  line  had  been  properly 
formed  from  right  to  left. 

The  question  under  consideration  was  as  to 
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the  orders  for  the  next  morning.  General 
Buell  decided  that  the  fight  should  be  renewed 
at  six  in  the  morning,  beginning  where  we  left 
off  so  far  as  practicable.  When  the  morning 
came  no  enemy  was  visible  near  at  hand,  and 
by  10  o'clock  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  en- 
tirely withdrawn,  but  had  moved  off  without 
any  evidence  of  haste  or  disorder. 

The  respective  losses,  as  given  by  General 
Fry,  are  as  follows:  In  McCook's  corps  (five 
brigades  only  engaged) :  killed,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-two;  wounded,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  two;  missing,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  In  Gilbert's  corps :  killed,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine;  wounded,  six  hundred 
and  thirty;  missing,  thirty-six. 

The  total  losses  on  the  left  of  the  Union 
line  were  therefore  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine;  in  the  center  they  were 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  losses  in  the 
center  corps  were  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  five  brigades — three  of  Sheridan's  division 
and  two  of  Mitchell's. 

On  the  Confederate  side,  Cheatham's  divis- 
ion, which  engaged  the  Union  center,  lost  in 
killed  two  hundred  and  sixty  eight;  wounded, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one; 
missing,  sixty-seven.  Total,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  Buckner  and  Ander- 
son, who  attacked  the  Union  left  wing,  lost 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  killed,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  four  wounded,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  missing.  Total,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  loss  which  the  center  corps  inflicted  on 
the  enemy  was  what  Cheatham's  division  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  Sheridan's  division  (one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  -  six)  plus 
what  Gooding's  brigade,  Pinney's  battery,  and 
Sheridan's  fire  across  the  valley  of  Doctor's 
Creek  inflicted  on  the  assailants  of  Rousseau's 
two  brigades  on  the  right,  that  is,  a  part  of 
the  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty  lost  by  the 
Confederates  in  front  of  the  left  wing.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  great  difference  between  the 
losses  inflicted  on  the  enemy  by  the  five  bri- 
gades of  McCook's  corps  and  the  five  brigades 
of  Gilbert's,  these  five  brigades  being  three  of 
Sheridan's  division  and  two  of  Mitchell's — 
Gooding's  and  Carlin's.  This  is  one  among 
the  proofs  that  the  two  corps  kept  the  enemy 
employed  to  about  an  equal  degree. 

McCook's  troops  were  about  three  times  as 
many  as  Gilbert's.  The  former  were  attacked 
by  greatly  superior  force,  and  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  give  ground,  and  were  then  kept 


continually  moving  by  a  persistent  pressure 
over  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
yards.  Under  such  circumstances  troops  lose 
heavily. 

Sheridan's  division  was  massed  on  the  com- 
manding ground  assigned  it  from  the  first,  and 
there  made  its  fight  with  reinforcements  close 
at  hand.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
defense  is  successful  the  losses  are  usually  not 
very  great.  From  the  inequality  of  losses  in 
the  two  corps  it  can  not  therefore  be  inferred 
that  there  was  any  great  inequality  as  to  the 
period  during  which  the  two  corps  were  en- 
gaged. 

The  fighting  stopped  about  6  o'clock.  The 
preceding  twenty  -  four  hours  had  been  an 
eventful  period  for  General  Bragg.  On  the 
preceding  evening  he  had  sent  General  Polk 
to  Perryville  with  a  division  to  join  Hardee 
and  take  the  command  and  rout  the  corps  sup- 
posed to  be  in  front  of  that  place,  but  not  of 
great  strength.  Later,  General  Bragg  became 
better  informed,  and  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
exposing  three  of  his  divisions  to  the  entire 
Union  army.  In  his  anxiety  he  repaired  to 
Perryville  to  manage  in  person  the  extrication 
of  the  exposed  detachment.  "When  on  the 
ground  the  conditions  seemed  favorable  for  a 
device  quite  common  in  war,  that  of  striking 
a  sudden  blow  with  audacity  in  an  unexpected 
quarter,  and  under  cover  of  its  effect  beating  a 
hasty  retreat.  General  Polk  held  back  and 
delayed  until  an  accident  placed  in  General 
Bragg's  power  the  entire  left  wing  of  the 
Union  army.  He  promptly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, struck  his  blow  successfully,  and  then 
through  another  happy  accident  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  field  without  being  harassed  by 
any  counter  move  by  his  adversary  in  heavy 
force. 

General  Bragg's  line  was  turned  on  its  left 
flank,  after  the  repulse  of  the  attack  on  Sher- 
idan, and  a  brigade  and  a  battery  were  estab- 
lished on  his  flank  far  to  the  rear,  and  when 
the  center  corps  had  disembarrassed  itself  of 
its  assailants,  it  turned  on  those  of  the  left 
corps,  and  stopped  their  progress  and  rescued 
that  corps  from  destruction,  and  then  night 
intervened  and  closed  the  battle. 

At  dark  the  Confederate  line  had  its  right 
at  Kussell's  house  and  its  left  at  Perryville, 
having  thus  been  forced  on  a  backward  wheel 
over  an  arc  of  about  sixty  degrees;  this  by 
troops  from  the  center  corps,  as  follows:  Good- 
ing's brigade  with  Pinney's  battery,  Stedman's 
brigade  with  Frank  G.  Smith's  battery,  Sheri- 
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dan's  two  batteries  firing  across  the  valley  of 
Doctor's  Creek,  and  Carlin's  brigade  with  the 
Second  Minnesota  battery  (Captain  Hotchkiss), 
in  all,  more  than  one  third  of  the  effective 
force  of  that  corps. 

The  brigades  mentioned  above  were  taken 
from  the  second  line  and  reserve.  That  none 
of  the  front  line  was  ordered  to  take  part  in 
this  turning  movement  was  due  to  the  belief 
that  the  Confederates  had  fully  concentrated, 
and  that  General  Bragg  had  taken  the  offen- 
sive and  was  delivering  a  general  battle,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  center  of  the  Union  line 
should  not  be  too  far  weakened. 

That  the  Confederate  leader  was  fighting 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off  a  de- 
tachment which  had  become  compromised  was 
not  suspected. 

When,  at  midnight,  General  Buell  decided 
to  resume  the  battle  in  the  morning,  it  was  not 
only  believed  by  those  present  at  the  consulta- 
tion that  the  enemy  would  be  found  on  the 
ground  and  holding  his  position,  but  it  was 
even  somewhat  apprehended  by  General  Mc- 
Cook  that  the  enemy  would  renew  the  attack 
at  daylight. 

The  battle  of  Perryville,  viewed  from  the 
Confederate  stand-point,  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  Union  line,  in  which,  for  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  yards,  the  assail- 
ants drove  all  before  them. 

At  this  distance,  after  a  fierce  fight,  the  at- 
tack came  to  a  stand,  having  expended  its 
force;  and  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line  was 
now  itself  driven  and  turned,  and  its  retreat 
threatened;  this,  as  was  supposed,  by  a  fresh 
corps  arriving  on  the  field  from  the  direction 
of  Lebanon.  In  consequence  of  the  accession 
of  strength  to  his  adversary,  General  Bragg 
decided  to  leave  the  field,  beginning  the  move- 
ment about  midnight.  But  in  abandoning  the 
battle  ground,  although  obliged  to  leave  their 
wounded  behind,  the  Confederates  moved  with- 
out any  sense  of  humiliation,  for  they  had  made 
a  good  fight,  and  appeared  only  to  be  with- 
drawing from  the  presence  of  a  greatly  supe- 
rior force. 

From  the  Union  side,  the  battle  takes  this 
appearance:  The  center  corps,  arriving  on  the 
ground  alone  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  met 
with  considerable  opposition  in  establishing 
itself  in  position.  This  opposition  continued 
with  only  a  brief  interval  during  the  night 
and  till  about  11  o'clock  on  the  8th,  when  the 
Hank  corps  began  to  arrive  on  the  line  abreast 


of  it.  An  interval  of  quiet  then  ensued,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  four  brigades 
from  the  left  wing  started  to  the  front  in  quest 
of  water.  This  movement  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  in 
full  force  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Union  army. 
Those  ..brigades  were  accordingiy  met  and 
overpowered  and  driven  back  to  their  places 
in  line,  and  some  of  them  beyond  it.  But  they 
made  a  most  obstinate  resistance;  no  more 
stubborn  fighting  for  a  period  of  four  hours  is 
recorded  during  the  war.  In  the  center  corps 
the  detachments  thrown  out  to  watch  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  position  held  by  the  leading 
division  were  driven  in,  and  that  division  was 
attacked  in  strong  force  and  with  great  deter- 
mination. But  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
and  driven  from  the  field,  and  then  the  center 
corps  contributed  about  one  third  of  its  effect- 
ive force  to  the  relief  of  the  left  wing  and 
saved  it  from  destruction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  make  many  mis- 
takes in  describing  this  battle.  In  the  "  Civil 
War  in  America"  the  Comte  de  Paris  relates 
that  McCook's  corps,  in  coming  to  the  field, 
crossed  Doctor's  Creek  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  took  position  on  the  ridge  to  the  right  of 
the  stream  and  to  the  left  of  the  center  corps. 
General  McCook's  head  of  column  arrived  at 
Russell's  house,  on  the  Maxville  pike,  at  10:30 
a.  m.  and  proceeded  to  deploy.  No  part  of  his 
corps  crossed  Doctor's  Creek  on  the  day  of  the 
battle.  Doctor's  Creek  cut  the  Union  line  be- 
tween the  center  corps  and  the  left,  and  Mc- 
Cook's ground  was  therefore  entirely  to  the 
left  of  the  stream. 

The  same  author  represents  Crittenden's 
corps  as  having  come  to  the  field,  and  then  as 
having  withdrawn,  and  afterward  as  having 
been  ordered  by  General  Gilbert  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  General  McCook.  General  Crit- 
tenden was  a  Major-General,  commanding  a 
separate  corps,  and  General  Gilbert  was  a  jun- 
ior Brigadier,  and  serving  only  temporarily  as 
a  Major-General.  A  more  confused  piece  of 
history  is  not  often  found  in  the  works  of  au- 
thors of  so  high  repute  as  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
Throughout  all  his  writings  in  relation  to 
General  Buell's  operations  in  the  West  there 
runs  the  evidence  of  a  want  of  study  as  great, 
very  nearly,  as  is  found  in  the  examples  just 
given. 

Chaplain  Yan  Horne,  in  his  History  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  describes  General 
Gilbert  as  going  to  Crittenden's  corps  on  its 
arrival,  and  as  present  during  its  alignment; 
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this  about  noon.  General  Gilbert  went  to 
General  Buell's  headquarters  at  noon — he  did 
not  see  any  part  of  Crittenden's  corps  during 
the  day  of  the  battle.  The  author  was  misled 
by  a  typographical  error  in  a  newspaper  copy 
of  General  Gilbert's  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  center  corps. 

Chaplain  Van  Home  represents  General 
Gilbert  as  not  affording  General  McCook  as- 
sistance when  he  sent  Captain  Fisher  to  solicit 
it.  This  is  a  misrepresentation  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  stu- 
pid blunder,  for,  on  the  next  page  of  the  book 
it  is  recorded  that  Gooding's  brigade  and  Pin- 
ney's  battery  took  part  in  a  splendid  action  of 
infantry  and  artillery  near  Russell's  house. 

In  his  Life  of  General  Thomas,  after  describ- 
ing a  situation  which  did  not  exist,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  as,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  war,  the  Chaplain  adds:  "But 
General  Gilbert's  division  moved  forward  and 
made  possible  the  situation  on  the  left."  As 
related  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  center 
corps  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  was  estab- 
lished in  front  of  its  camp  to  hold  the  ground 
as  a  base  of  formation  for  the  entire  army. 
After  the  line  was  formed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
other  corps,  none  of  the  divisions  of  the  center 
corps  advanced  beyond  the  line  excepting 
Sheridan's,  which  pursued  for  a  short  distance 
its  assailants  when  they  were  repulsed;  the 
other  two  divisions  remained  behind  the'  line 
during  the  day,  excepting  the  brigades  sent  to 
General  McCook. 

The  most  dramatic  incidents  of  war  result 
from  the  unlooked-for  rencontres  of  two  armies 
on  the  march,  but  this  author  has  thrown  too 
much  of  poetry  into  his  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Perry ville,  as  found  in  the  biography  of 
General  Thomas. 

General  Cist,  in  his  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, has  General  Buell  mounting  his  horse 
and  hastening  to  the  front  to  restore  the  battle 
so  nearly  lost  on  the  left.  This  is  a  mere  piece 
of  padding  upon  the  part  of  General  Cist  to 
round  off  a  period  or  close  a  paragraph.  Gen- 
eral Buell  was  much  bruised,  and  for  a  time 
nearly  disabled,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
in  a  contest  with  a  spirited  young  horse,  which 
he  had  been  riding  since  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  and  he  did  not  leave  his  headquar- 
quarters  at  all  during  the  day. 

The  necessary  measures  for  assisting  General 
McCook  were  taken  by  General  Gilbert,  and 
they  were  in  full  process  of  execution  when 
Major  Wright  arrived  and  delivered  General 


Buell's  orders.  General  Cist,  in  his  reading, 
probably  had  discovered  that  prompt  and  effi- 
cient aid  was  rendered  General  McCook  from 
the  center  corps,  but  not  feeling  entirely  cer- 
tain to  whom  the  credit  was  due,  at  a  venture 
bestowed  it  all  on  General  Buell.  A  painstak- 
ing historian  like  General  Humphries,  who 
writes  in  the  same  series  as  General  Cist,  would 
have  found  time  to  study  his  subject  before 
offering  his  writings  as  historical  matter. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  operations  of  the 
army  under  General  Buell  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  attack  in  the  afternoon  was  directed  on 
General  McCook's  troops  alone,  and  that  the 
center  corps  stood  for  nearly  four  hours,  at  a 
distance  of  only  about  three  hundred  yards, 
an  inactive  spectator  of  the  contest.  This 
finding  reads  as  follows:  It  is  taken  from 
General  Fry's  book,  previously  quoted  : 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Gilbert 
with  his  corps  was  in  the  center ;  McCook  with  his 
corps  (less  Sill's  division)  arrived  on  the  left  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  Thomas,  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  (Crittenden's  corps),  reached  his  position  and 
reported  his  arrival  to  General  Buell  about  noon. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy 
poured  a  heavy  column  of  attack  upon 'McCook,  ef- 
fecting, in  our  opinion,  a  partial  surprise.  The  con- 
test, however,  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  ended 
by  nightfall,  at  which  time  McCook's  right  had  been 
turned  and  driven  back  with  serious  loss.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  battle  was  about  five  hours. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  its  being  the  duty 
of  somebody  to  assist  McCook.  As  his  right  had  been 
posted  not  exceeding  three  hundred  yards  from  Gil- 
bert's left,  and  as  the  severest  fighting  was  on  Mc- 
Cook's right,  we  can  not  see  why  Gilbert  did  not  re- 
inforce him  when  so  requested.  He  should  have 
done  it,  if  for  no  other  reasou  than  because  McCook's 
discomfiture  exposed  his  own  flank. 

Nothing  but  positive  orders,  fixing  and  holding 
him  in  his  position,  can  justify  his  failure. 

If  such  there  were,  they  have  not  been  heard  of  in 
the  testimony.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  all  General 
Buell's  orders  were  in  preparation  for  attacking  next 
morning,  not  in  anticipation  of  being  attacked  that 
day.  In  this  latter  event,  therefore,  the  exercise  of 
discretion  could  not  have  been  improper  if  the  action 
taken  had  been  promptly  reported  to  headquarters, 
particularly  as  General  Buell  was  not  on  the  field  for 
instant  consultation.  As  it  was,  assistance  did  not 
reach  McCook  until  about  dark. 

General  Buell  established  his  headquarters  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  front,  on  the  Spring- 
field road.  He  was  not  on  the  field  or  along  the  line 
during  the  day,  and  had  no  intelligence  of  the  attack 
on  McCook  until  four  o'clock  in  the  evening.  About 
two  o'clock  a  heavy  and  furious  cannonading  was 
heard  at  his  headquarters,  and  coming  out  of  his 
tent,  he  said:  "There  was  a  great  waste  of  powder 
over  there,"  and  directed  General  Gilbert,  who  was 
with  him  at  the  time,  to  send  an  order  to  the  front 
"  to  stop  that  useless  waste  of  powder." 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  General  Buell  did  not  believe 
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a  battle  was  in  progress,  and  that  he  supposed  the 
firing  heard  was  from  some  reconnoissanee.  On  this 
point  it  is  our  opinion  that  he  should  either  have 
been  on  the  field  in  person  ready  for  emergencies  or 
advantages,  or  have  taken,  or  required  to  be  taken, 
every  precaution  for  the  instant  transmission  of  in- 
telligence to  his  headquarters.  As  he  had  an  organ- 
ized signal  corps  with  his  army,  this  failure  was  all 
the  more  culpable. 

We  find  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  attack 
on  McCook,  Gilbert's  corps  was  unengaged. 

Ceneral  Bragg  opened  the  battle  at  12:30 
with  skirmishers  and  artillery,  beginning  with 
Gilbert's  corps,  which  he  continued  to  engage 
without  intermission  until  the  attacking  force 
(Cheatham's  division)  was  repulsed  by  Sheri- 
dan's division  about  4 :  30  p.  m.,  and  pursued  by 
Carlin  to  Perryville,  where  he  continued  to 
engage  it  until  dark.  In  the  mean  time  the 
two  batteries  of  Sheridan's  division  were  turn- 
ed to  the  left  and  continued  until  dark  to 
direct  their  fire  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  which  were  driving  Bousseau's  two  bri- 
gades on  McCook's  right  before  them. 

The  center  corps,  in  the  afternoon  battle, 
was  engaged  continuously  a  longer  time  than 
the  left  corps";  that  it  suffered  less  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  assailed  in  less  force  and 
at  a  less  disadvantage. 

The  cannonading  which  the  commission  fixes 
at  2  o'clock  took  place  after  half  past  three.  It 
was  in  riding  out  to  see  what  it  meant  that 
General  Gilbert  met  Captain  Fisher  coming 
with  General  McCook's  request  for  support. 
The  meeting  was  within  about  ten  minutes 
after  General  Gilbert  started,  and  as  Captain 
Fisher's  arrival  at  headquarters  has  been  con- 
clusively fixed  as  at  4  o'clock,  the  firing  in 
question  must  have  been  heard  there  after  half 
past  three. 

When  General  Gilbert  arrived  at  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  corps,  the  center  and  the 
left,  it  was  not  certain  that  General  Sheridan 
would  prove  able  to  hold  his  ground.  That 
ground  lost,  the  center  of  the  Union  line  would 
have  been  pierced,  and  the  battle  would  have 
become  difficult  of  restoration.  But  after  a 
brief  interval  General  Gilbert  took  all  the 
measures  for  the  relief  of  General  McCook, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  he 
ought  to  have  taken,  but  did  not;  this  in  ad- 
vance of  orders  from  General  Buell.  Had  the 
commission  made  its  investigations  with  indus- 
try and  thoroughness,  it  could  have  placed  on 
record  evidence  that  all  which  in  its  opinion 
ought  to  have  been  done  was  done,  and  that 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

The  attack  on  the  center  corps  was  contin- 


ued from  about  1  o'clock  until  about  half  past 
four,  and  during  that  interval  it  was  too  much 
engaged  in  its  own  defense  to  take  much  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  left  wing.  But  so  soon 
as  it  had  cast  off  its  assailants  it  used  due  dili- 
gence in  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  left  corps. 
By  applying  in  the  right  quarters  the  commis- 
sion could  have  found  this  out  and  placed  it  on 
their  records. 

The  interval  between  the  left  corps  and  the 
center  was  probably  at  no  time  less  than  five 
hundred  yards.  The  Union  line  was  cut  by 
Doctor's  Creek  between  the  center  and  the  left, 
and  the  left  was  accordingly  isolated  in  some 
degree.  In  a  country  so  broken  as  that  of  the 
Chaplin  Hills,  a  line  of  battle  over  three  miles 
in  length  can  not  well  be  drawn  up  in  which 
the  proper  intervals  between  the  corps  can  be 
preserved.  Be  it  as  it  may  have  been  at  first, 
it  is  very  certain  that  when  General  Bousseau, 
about  noon,  put  in  motion  to  the  front  the  four 
brigades,  he  increased  the  corps  interval  to 
over  a  thousand  yards,  and  it  was  in  this  situa- 
tion that  McCook's  troops  were  first  attacked. 
When  they  returned  to  their  proper  place  in 
line,  they  received  all  the  support  that  the 
center  corps  (not  being  a  supporting  corps) 
could  fairly  have  been  expected  to  afford.  If 
they  were  not  given  help  so  soon  as  they 
wished  it,  it  was  because  they  had  removed 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  it,  as  provided 
by  the  commander-in-chief  in  establishing  his 
line  of  formation  for  the  army. 

The  commission  could,  without  any  great 
effort,  have  collected  the  testimony  to  support 
the  foregoing.  But  it  seems  to  have  had  no 
regard  for  law  or  justice  in  its  proceedings. 
This  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected when  we  consider  that  it  was  created  in 
violation  of  legal  principles.  We  have  some 
right,  however,  to  expect  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances its  members,  as  officers  of  rank, 
would  have  taken  pains  to  express  their  find- 
ings in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  the  verdict 
of  every  intelligent  person  that  they  were 
weak,  puerile,  and  founded  on  misconception 
or  ignorance  of  matters  which  it  was  all  im- 
portant should  have  been  clearly  understood. 

It  is  not  sensible  to  offer  an  opinion  that 
eighteen  thousand  men,  well  commanded,  and 
two  thirds  of  them  accustomed  to  war,  would 
stand  idle  within  half- musket  range  of  a 
bloody  battle  in  which  their  comrades  were 
suffering  defeat;  this  for  nearly  four  hours,  all 
for  the  want  of  some  one  to  give  orders. 

The  only  one  who  was  requested  to  furnish 
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assistance  in  the  center  corps,  and  who  refused, 
was  General  Schoephf,  and  his  action  was  cor- 
rect, because  his  first  duty  was  to  General 
Sheridan's  division,  which  was  quite  as  seri- 
ously assailed  as  was  any  part  of  McCook's 
corps. 

That  the  regimental  officers  and  the  men  of 
the  center  corps  would  have  gone  into  the 
fight  on  their  own  responsibility  and  without 
waiting  for  orders  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  the  authors  of  this  insulting  opinion. 

There  is  not  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  Union 
cause  as  this  commission.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  the  record  of  its 
proceedings  have  never  been  found  in  the  War 
Department;  it  has  no  place  for  such  a  thing. 
Testimony  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  flank  of  a  line  of  battle, 
made  by  educated  soldiers,  such  as  Bragg, 
Polk,  Hardee,  and  Buckner,  without  at  the 
same  time  fully  engaging  the  center,  ought  to 
have  fixed  the  attention  of  Generals  Tyler  and 
Dana,  in  like  manner  educated  soldiers,  and 
prompted  them  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom. 
Such  evidence  of  unskillfulness  ought  not  to 
have  escaped  inquiry  at  the  hands  of  these 
two  officers,  who  made  the  majority  of  the 
commission,  in  formulating  its  opinions;  and 
it  ought  to  have  suggested  to  them  that  every 
division  and  brigade  commander  of  the  center 
corps  be  called  upon  to  testify  as  to  where  and 
how  long  he  was  engaged  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  from  noon  until  dark. 

Some  extracts  from  the  official  reports  are 
here  given  in  support  of  the  foregoing. 

From  General  Bragg's  report,  dated  October 
12,  1862: 

The  action  opened  at  half  past  12  p.  m.,  between  the 
skirmishers  and  artillery  on  both  sides.  Finding  the 
enemy  indisposed  to  advance  upon  us,  and  knowing 
that  he  was  receiving  heavy  reinforcements,  I  deemed 
it  best  to  assail  him  vigorously,  and  so  directed.  The 
engagement  became  general  soon  thereafter,  and  was 
continued  furiously  from  that  time  till  dark,  our 
troops  never  faltering  and  never  failing  in  their 
efforts. 

For  the  time  engaged  it  was  the  severest  and  most 
desperately  contested  engagement  within  my  knowl- 
edge. 

From  General  Bobert  B.  Mitchell's  report: 

At  2  p.  at.  on  the  8th,  in  obedience  to  orders  received 
from  Major  -  General  Gilbert,  commanding  corps,  I 
advanced  my  division  on  the  road  to  a  point  desig- 
nated by  General  Gilbert,  where  I  formed  my  brigades 
as  follows  :  The  Thirtieth  brigade,  Colonel  Gooding, 
Twenty  -  second  Indiana  Volunteers,  commanding, 
(composition  omitted),  was  formed  on  the  left  of  the 
road.  The  Thirty-first  brigade,  Colonel  Carlin,  Thirty- 
eighth  Illinois  Volunteers,  commanding  (composi- 
tion omitted),  I  formed  on  the  right  of  the  road,  on 


a  wooded  eminence,  the  men  under  cover.  This  bri- 
gade was  in  rear,  and  within  supporting  distance  of 
General  Sheridan's  division,  which  was  then  engag- 
ing the  enemy  in  front.  The  Thirty-second  brigade, 
Colonel  Caldwell,  Eighty -first  Indiana  Volunteers, 
commanding,  was  formed  in  rear  of  the  Thirty-first 
brigade. 

Almost  immediately  on  the  formation  of  my  lines 
as  mentioned  the  enemy  appeared,  advancing  in  force 
on  the  right  of  Colonel  Carlin's  line,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  charging  upon  his  battery,  which  was 
on  his  extreme  right.  .  .  . 

At  this  time  I  received  a  message  from  General 
Sheridan,  stating  that  he  was  hardly  pressed  on  his 
right  and  front,  and  needed  reinforcements. 

I  ordered  Colonel  Carlin  to  advance  with  his  bri- 
gade rapidly  to  General  Sheridan's  position  and  aid 
his  division.  Colonel  Carlin  immediately  advanced, 
leading  his  brigade  through  a  skirt  of  timber  to  the 
open  fields  on  the  right,  and,  upon  ascending  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  discovered  the  enemy  advancing 
in  great  force  upon  General  Sheridan's  right.  Colo- 
nel Carlin  immediately  formed  his  brigade,  and  at  a 
double  quick  charged  on  the  enemy,  who,  after  a 
moment's  stand,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
charge,  and  breaking  in  disorder  ran  precipitately  to 
and  through  the  town  of  Perryville,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles,  Colonel  Carlin  pressing  them  till 
they  reached  the  bluffs  on  the  other  side  and  formed 
under  the  protection  of  two  batteries  which  were  in 
position  there.  The  gallant  Carlin  charged  with  his 
brigade  through  the  enemy's  line,  completely  pierc- 
ing their  center ;  but  finding  his  ardor  had  outstrip- 
ped all  support,  and  having  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
infantry  on  both  of  his  flanks,  he  fell  back  during  the 
confusion  of  the  enemy  to  a  position  immediately 
adjoining  the  town,  and,  placing  his  batteries  in 
position  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  the  rebel  bat- 
teries and  our  own  fired  directly  over  it  till  darkness 
made  further  action  impossible  

At  the  time  Colonel  Carlin's  brigade  advanced, 
Colonel  Gooding's  (Thirtieth)  brigade  was  ordered 
by  General  Gilbert  to  advance  to  the  aid  of  General 
McCook,  upon  whom  the  enemy  had  massed  a  large 
force  with  the  evident  intention  of  turning  his  posi- 
tion. 

Colonel  Gooding  proceeded  with  his  brigade  to  the 
left,  and,  under  General  McCook's  direction,  formed 
upon  his  left,  and  there  remained,  with  some  slight 
variations  of  the  positions  of  his  regiments,  till  dark. 

From  General  McCook's  report: 

At  3  (4?)  p.  M.,  I  also  dispatched  another  aid,  Cap- 
tain W.  T.  Hoblitzel,  to  General  Schoephf,  command- 
ing the  First  division  and  reserve  of  Gilbert's  corps, 
or  the  commander  of  the  nearest  troops  in  rear,  to 
inform  him  of  my  condition  and  to  ask  for  troops. 
I  remained  in  rear  of  my  center  until  I  saw  the  ene- 
my's right  completely  routed  and  driven  back  by  the 
gallant  brigade  of  Starkweather,  so  admirably  posted 
for  the  work  they  performed  so  well.  I  then  galloped 
to  the  right  of  the  line,  b\it  only  in  time  to  see  it 
turned  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy.  I  then  ordered 
Colonel  Webster,  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Ohio,  to  move 
his  troops  to  the  right  and  repel  this  attack  if  possible, 
and  it  was  in  obeying  this  order  that  this  gallant 
officer  received  a  mortal  wound.  Returning  to  Rus- 
sell's house,  I  ordered  my  chief  of  artillery,  Major 
C.  S.  ("otter,  to  bring  up  a  section  of  artillery  to  stop 
their  advances.  This  was  done  promptly :  the  guns 
were  well  handled,  but  could  not  stop  this  deter- 
mined attack. 

At  this  time  the  right  (if  Rousseau's  line  was  also 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  avoid  being  enveloped  by 
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the  enemy.  The  enemy  placed  a  battery  in  the  open 
field  near  Bottom's  barns,  about  eight  hundred  yards 
from  Russell's  house.  The  fire  from  this  battery  was 
so  heavy  that  the  point  near  Russell's  house  could 
not  be  held.  Loomis'  battery,  having  exhausted  all 
its  long-range  ammunition,  had  been  retired  from  its 
position  in  the  afternoon  to  a  commanding  ridge 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  rear  of  Russell's 
house  and  on  the  right  of  the  Perryville  road,  sup- 
ported by  three  companies  of  the  Michigan  Mechanics 
and  Engineers  commanded  by  Major  Hopkins.  I  or- 
dered Captain  Loomis  to  reserve  his  canister  for  close 
work.  This  battery  opened  fire  and  repulsed  this 
wicked  attack  for  the  first  time.  I  then  went  to  the 
point  where  the  Dixieville  and  Springfield  road 
crosses  the  Maxville  and  Perryville  road.  Near  this 
point  I  met  Captain  Hoblitzel  with  a  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral Robert  B.  Mitchell's  division  coming  to  reinforce 
us.  This  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Good- 
ing, of  the  Twenty-Second  Indiana,  and  consisted  of 
his  own  regiment,  the  Fifty-ninth  and  Seventy-fifth 
Illinois  and  Captain  P.  F.  Pinney's  Fifth  Wisconsin 
battery. 

I  ordered  the  posting  of  his  infantry  and  then 
placed  Captain  Pinney's  battery  in  position  near  the 
cross-roads  and  in  a  small  skirt  of  timber  to  the 
right.  Gooding's  attack,  assisted  by  Pinney's  battery, 
drove  back  the  enemy  and  reoccupied  the  position  of 
Russell's  house.  In  this  attack  Gooding's  gallant 
brigade  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  men,  almost  one  third  of  his  force. 
At  this  moment  General  James  B.  Stedman  reported 
with  his  brigade  of  Schoephf 's  division.  It  had  now 
grown  near  dark.  He  posted  his  battery  on  the  right 
of  Pinney's  and  opened  fire.  I  conducted  his  brigade 

to  the  right  and  front  of  these  batteries  The 

line  of  Stedman's  brigade  was  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  right  and  rear  of  Russell's  house.  By  this 
time  it  was  dark  and  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides. 
I  remained  in  front  of  Stedman's  line  until  9  p.  M., 
when  I  rode  to  the  left  and  found  there  that  the  line 
had  been  retired  by  General  Rousseau.  Believing 
that  the  enemy  would  renew  the  attack  at  daylight, 
I  ordered  him  to  throw  his  line  back,  with  his  left 
resting  on  the  Maxville  and  Perryville  road,  and  the 
line  extending  to  the  right  on  commanding  ground 
to  the  left  of  Stedman's  brigade.  This  movement 
was  executed  about  12  o'clock  at  night. 

When  General  Terrill's  brigade  gave  way,  a  portion 
of  his  troops  fell  back  with  him  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  Stone's  and  Bush's  batteries,  and  at  this 
point,  when  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  broken  troops 
at  4  p.  m.,  he  was  struck  in  the  side  by  a  fragment  of 
a  shell,  carrying  away  a  portion  of  his  left  lung.  He 
died  at  11  P.  M. 

I  previously  stated  that  the  firing  on  both  sides 
ceased  at  dark.  The  enemy  posted  their  pickets 
about  ten  yards  from  ours,  but  the  main  body  escaped 
during  the  night;  and  with  such  precipitation  that 
they  left  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  could  not 
carry  the  guns  captured  from  the  new  batteries  from 
the  held. 

From  General  Sheridan's  report 

The  enemy  then  placed  two  batteries  on  my  right 
flank  and  commenced  massing  troops  behind  them 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  making  an  attack  on 
that  point. 

I  then,  by  direction  of  Major-General  Gilbert,  re- 
occupied  the  crest  of  the  hill.  I  had  no  sooner  got 
Into  position  than  the  enemy  attacked  me  fiercely, 
advancing  with  great  determination  to  my  very  line, 
notwithstanding  a  large  part  of  the  ground  over  which 


they  were  advancing  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
of  canister  from  both  of  my  batteries.  I  then  directed 
a  general  advance  of  my  whole  line,  bringing  up  the 
reserve  regiments  occupying  the  crest  of  the  hill.  On 
our  advance  the  enemy  began  to  retire,  but  in  good 
order.  I  could  not  follow  up  this  advantage  to  any 
great  extenf  as  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  our  left, 
General  McCook's  right  having  been  driven  back 
some  distance.  I  then  directed  the  fire  of  my  artil- 
lery across  the  valley  on  this  advance  of  the  enemy, 
forcing  them  to  retire,  thus  very  ,  much  relieving 
General  McCook.  This  ended  the  operations  of  the 
day,  it  being  then  dark,  and  the  °.nemy  having  retired 
from  the  field. 

From  General  Polk's  report: 

Information  having  been  received  through  Hardee 
that  the  enemy  was  pressing  with  heavy  force  upon 
his  position,  it  was  resolved  by  the  General  com- 
manding to  attack  him  at  that  point. 

He  accordingly  directed  me  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  to  order  Anderson's  division  of  Hardee's  wing  to 
return  to  Perryville,  and  also  to  order  General  Cheat- 
ham with  Donelson's  division  of  his  wing  to  follow 
it  immediately. 

The  line  of  battle  selected  was  indicated  by  the 
course  of  Chaplin  Fork  of  Salt  River,  on  the  banks 
of  which  our  troops  were  posted.  Buckner  occupied 
the  extreme  right,  Anderson  the  center,  and  Cheat- 
ham the  left.  Wharton's  brigade  of  cavalry  covered 
the  right  and  Wheeler's  the  left ;  the  whole  force 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand.  Liddell's  brigade  of 
Buckner's  division  was  thrown  forward  in  observa- 
tion between  the  Springfield  and  Maxville  roads. 
Light  skirmishing  opened  the  operations  of  the  morn- 
ing, which  grew  heavier  as  the  day  advanced. 

About  10  o'clock,  Liddell  became  hotly  engaged, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  was  disposed 
to  press  our  right.  I  directed  General  Buckner  to 
retire  Liddell's  brigade  and  let  it  fall  back  upon  our 
general  line,  and  ordered  General  Cheatham  to  move 
the  whole  of  his  command  from  the  left  to  the  right 
of  our  line.  These  orders  were  promptly  executed, 
and  Cheatham's  command  was  held  in  column  of 
brigades. 

It  was  now  near  1  o'clock,  and  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  were  not  continued.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined by  General  Bragg,  who  arrived  on  the  field 
'ome  hours  before,  to  assume  the  offensive.  By  his 
direction  orders  were  given  for  a  general  movement 
throughout  our  line. 

General  Cheatham's  column  of  brigades  was  de- 
ployed into  line,  and  ordered  with  Wharton's  cavalry, 
still  upon  its  right,  to  attack. 

At  this  juncture  I  was  informed  by  Colonel  Whar- 
ton that  a  column  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  seen 
approaching  by  the  Maxville  road,  in  a  direction  to 
support  the  enemy's  left  

Up  to  this  point  General  Polk's  report  refers 
to  operations  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  center 
corps  and  previously  to  the  opening  of  the 
battle.  The  remainder  of  the  report  is  not  at 
present  within  reach. 

In  the  absence  of  the  full  text  the  substance 
only  of  Colonel  Gooding's  report  is  given. 
Precisely  at  3:  30,  the  Colonel  says  he  received 
orders,  directly  from  General  Gilbert,  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  support  of  General 
McCook,  on  the  left.    After  receiving  instruc- 
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tions  from  General  McCook,  lie  ordered  his 
brigade  into  the  fight.  He  again  ordered  his 
brigade  to  the  support  of  the  brigades  fighting 
on  the  left,  which,  as  soon  as  he  became  en- 
gaged, retreated  and  fell  back  in  confusion. 
Here  he  fought  alone,  unsupported,  for  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  During  a  mo- 
mentary cessation  of  the  firing,  he  advanced 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  greeted  with  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry, 
which  told  where  the  enemy  was.  The  Col- 
onel's horse  was  shot  from  under  him  at  this 
time,  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner  before  he 
could  effect  his  escape.  On  being  paroled  he 
reported  to  General  Gilbert  that  an  officer  of 
General  Polk's  staff  had  rushed  on  him,  after 
he  was  declared  a  prisoner,  and  cut  him  over 
the  head  with  his  saber. 

There  was  great  confusion  in  this  part  of  the 
field  as  the  day  was  closing.  During  this  con- 
fusion General  Polk  became  involved  among 
the  Union  troops,  but  succeeded  in  extricating 
himself  without  being  recognized.  This  was 
just  previously  to  Colonel  Gooding's  capture. 

Of  the  two  divisions  which  fought  on  the 
left,  one  was  of  new  troops  entirely — this 
was  Jackson's.  The  other  was  Ormsby  Mitch- 
ell's old  division,  the  Third  division  of  the 
Army  of  .the  Ohio,  and  this  was  its  first  gen- 
eral battle,  for  it  was  not  present  at  Shiloh. 
The  obstinate  fight  which  it  made  against 
more  than  three  times  its  numbers  shows  the 
material  of  which  it  was  composed. 

General  Buell's  order  of  the  12th  of  October 

[to  be  C< 


is  appended,  and  closes  the  account  of  this 
battle : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
October  12,  18G2.  / 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  47-b. 

The  battle  of  Chaplin  Hill,  fought  near  Perryville, 
on  the  8th  instant,  will  stand  conspicuous  for  its 
severity  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion.  It  deserves 
to  be  commemorated  for  the  determined  valor  dis- 
played by  the  portion  of  the  army  that  was  engaged. 

The  principal  force  of  the  enemy,  on  chosen  ground, 
under  (Jencral  Bragg,  attacked  our  left  wing  as  it  was 
moving  into  position  after  a  fatiguing  march.  The 
suddenness  and  the  strength  of  the  attack,  and  the 
fall  of  their  two  gallant  leaders,  Jackson  and  Terrill, 
caused  some  of  the  new  troops  of  the  Tenth  division 
to  fall  into  disorder,  and  threw  the  weight  of  the  bat- 
tle mainly  on  the  Third  division.  This  was  subse- 
quently reinforced  by  two  brigades  from  the  center 
corps,  which  itself  had  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  coming  into  position.  The  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss,  and  when  the  army  advanced 
to  attack,  at  (S  o'clock  the  following  morning,  was 
found  to  have  retreated  during  the  night. 

The  good  conduct  exhibited  by  the  troops  on  this 
field  only  realized  that  which  the  General  has  always 
confidently  expected  from  them. 

Fortuitous  circumstances,  which  so  often  affect  the 
incidents  Qf  war,  screened  the  enemy  from  a  com- 
bined effort  of  the  different  corps  until  night  inter- 
vened to  prevent  his  defeat  from  terminating  in  the 
destruction  of  his  army  ;  but  the  thanks  of  the  Gen- 
eral are  not  the  less  due  to  the  gallant  officers  and 
men  under  his  command.  In  the  battle  and  on  the 
march,  the  old  troops  have  given  the  highest  proofs 
of  discipline  and  courage.  The  new  troops  already 
vie  with  them.  Let  them  preserve  order,  remember- 
ing that  lawlessness  in  an  army  is  both  disgraceful 
and  fatal.  The  sacredness  and  dignity  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  are  battling  demand  nothing  less. 
The  Nation  will  mourn  the  loss  of  the  heroes  who 
fell  at  Chaplin  Hill ;  it  will  honor  those  who  prove 
worthy  to  fill  their  places. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Buell. 

James  B.  Fry,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
ttintjed.]  a  a  Gilbert 


CHEROKEE  ROSES. 

With  stars  of  gold,  in  cups  of  snow, 
They  bloom  along  the  twisted  vine ; 

Like  angels'  censers  in  a  row, 

With  stars  of  gold  in  cups  of  snow, 

On  wreathing  arches  high  they  grow; 
Or,  swinging  from  the  dusky  pine, 

With  stars  of  gold  in  cups  of  snow, 
They  bloom  along  the  twisted  vine. 

S.  H. 


CARKISTON'S  GIFT. 


By  HUGH  CONWAY. 
Author  of  "  Called  Back,"  "A  Family  Affair"  "Bound  Together,"  Etc. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  end  of  that  wretched  night  came  at  last. 
When  the  welcome  morning  broke,  I  found 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  out-of- 
doors.  The  fierce  snow-storm  had  been  the 
farewell  of  the  frost.'  The  heavy  rain  that  fol- 
lowed had  filled  the  roads  with  slushy  and 
rapidly-thawing  snow.  I  managed  to  extort 
some  sort  of  a  breakfast  from  my  host,  then, 
having  recompensed  him  according  to  my 
promise,  not  his  deserts,  started,  as  soon  as  I 
could,  on  the  bare  back  of  my  unfortunate 
steed,  for  Midcombe,  which  place,  after  my 
night's  experiences,  seemed  gifted  with  merits 
not  its  own. 

I  was  surprised  upon  leaving  the  house  to 
find  it  was  of  larger  dimensions  than,  from  the 
little  I  saw  of  it  during  the  night,  I  had  imag- 
ined. It  was  altogether  a  better  class  of  resi- 
dence than  I  had  supposed,  My  surly  friend 
accompanied  me  until  he  had  placed  me  on  the 
main  road  where  I  could  make  no  possible 
mistake.  He  was  kind  enough  to  promise  to 
assist  any  one  I  might  send  out  in  getting  the 
dog-cart  once  more  under  way.  Then,  with  a 
hearty  wish  on  my  part  that  I  might  never 
again  meet  with  his  like,  we  parted. 

I  found  my  way  to  Midcombe  without  much 
trouble.  I  took  off  my  things,  had  a  wash, 
and,  like  a  sensible  man  for  once,  went  to  bed. 
But  I  did  not  forget  to  send  a  boy  straight  off" 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  station.  My  message 
to  Brand  was  a  brief  one.  It  simply  said, 
"  Tell  your  friend  I  have  found  his  man." 
This  duty  done,  I  dismissed  all  speculation  as 
to  the  result  from  my  mind,  and  settled  down 
to  make  up  arrears  of  sleep. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  reply  received  that 
same  evening  from  Brand.  "We  shall  be  with 
you  as  soon  as  we  can  get  down  to-morrow. 
Moot  us  at  station."  From  this  it  was  clear 
that  my  friend  was  wanted  particularly — all 
the  better!  I  turned  to  the  time-table  and 
found  that,  owing  to  changes  and  delays,  they 

could  not  got  to  C  ,  the  nearest  station  to 

Midcombe,  until  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
T  inquired  about  the  crippled  dog-cart.  It  had 
been  brought  in;  so  I  left  strict  instructions 
that  a  shaft  of  some  sort  was  to  be  rigged  in 
time  for  me  to  drive  over  the  'next  day  and 
meet  the  doctor  and  his  friend. 
(478) 


They  came  as  promised.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  see  friends  of  any  description,  so  I  gave 
them  a  hearty  welcome.  Carriston  took  hold 
of  both  my  hands,  and  shook  them  so  warmly 
that  I  began  to  fear  I  had  discovered  a  long- 
lost  father  of  his  in  my  friend.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  young  fellow's  appearance,  or  he 
looked  a  very  different  man  to-day  from  the 
one  I  had  seen  when  last  we  met.  Then  he 
was  a  wan,  pensive,  romantic,  poetical-looking 
sort  of  fellow;  now  he  seemed  full  of  energy, 
vitality,  and  grit.  Poor  old  Brand  looked  as 
serious  as  an  undertaker  engaged  in  burying 
his  own  mother. 

Carriston  began  to  question  me,  but  Brand 
stopped  him.  "You  promised  I  should  make 
inquiries  first,"  he  said.  Then  he  turned  to 
me. 

"Look  here,  Richard" — when  he  calls  me 
Eichard,  I  know  he  is  fearfully  in  earnest — I 
believe  you  have  brought  us  down  on  a  fool's 
errand;  but  let  us  go  to  some  place  where  we 
can  talk  together  for  a  few  minutes." 

I  led  them  across  the  road  to  the  railway 
inn.  We  entered  a  room,  and,  having  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  ordered  a  little  light  re- 
freshment, told  the  waiter  to  shut  the  door 
from  the  outside.  Brand  settled  down  with 
the  air  of  a  cross-examining  counsel.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  him  pull  out  a  New  Testament 
and  put  me  on  my  oath. 

"Now,  Eichard,"  he  said,  "before  we  go  fur- 
ther, I  want  to  know  your  reasons  for  thinking 
this  man,  about  whom  you  telegraphed,  is  Car- 
riston's  man,  as  you  call  him." 

"Eeasons!  Why  of  course  he  is  the  man. 
Carriston  gave  me  his  photograph.  The  like- 
ness is  indisputable — leaving  the  finger-joint 
out  of  the  question." 

Here  Carriston  looked  at  my  cross-examiner 
triumphantly.  The  meaning  of  that  look  I 
have  never  to  this  hour  understood.  But  I 
laughed  because  I  knew  old  Brand  had  for 
once  made  a  mistake,  and  was  going  to  be 
called  to  account  for  it.  Carriston  was  about 
to  speak,  but  the  doctor  waved  him  aside. 

"Now,  Eichard,  think  very  carefully.  You 
speak  of  the  missing  finger-joint.  We  doctors 
know  how  many  people  persuade  themselves 
into  all  sorts  of  things.  Tell  me;  did  you 
notice  the  likeness  before  you  saw  the  muti- 
lated finger,  or  did  the  fact  of  the  finger's 
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being  mutilated  bring  the  likeness  to  your 
mind?" 

"Bless  the  man,"  I  said;  "one  would  think 
I  had  no  eyes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this 
man  being  the  original  of  the  photo." 

"Never  mind;  answer  my  question." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but 
I  put  the  photo  in  my  pocket,  and  forgot  all 
about  it  until  I  had  recognized  the  man,  and 
pulled  out  the  likeness  to  make  sure.  I  didn't 
even  know  there  was  a  printed  description  at 
the  foot,  nor  that  any  member  was  wanting. 
Confound  it,  Brand!  I'm  not  such  a  duffer  as 
you  think." 

Brand  did  not  retaliate.  He  turned  to  his 
friend  and  said  gravely,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 
inexplicable.  Take  your  own  course,  as  I 
promised  you  should."  Then  he  sat  down, 
looking  deliciously  crest-fallen,  and  wearing 
the  discontented  expression  always  natural  to 
him  when  worsted  in  argument. 

It  was  now  Carriston's  turn.  He  plied  me 
with  many  questions.  In  fact,  I  gave  him  the 
whole  history  of  my  adventure.  "  What  kind 
of  house  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Better  than  a  cottage  —  scarcely  a  farm- 
house. A  place,  I  should  think,  with  a  few 
miserable  acres  of  bad  land  belonging  to  it. 
One  of  those  wretched  little  holdings  which 
are  simply  curses  to  the  country." 

He  made  lots  of  other  inquiries,  the  purport 
of  which  I  could  not  then  divine.  He  seemed 
greatly  impressed  when  I  told  him  that  the 
man  had  never  for  a  moment  left  me  alone. 
He  shot  a  second  glance  of  triumph  at  Brand, 
who  still  kept  silent,  and  looked  as  if  all  the 
wind  had  been  taken  out  of  his  sails. 

"  How  far  is  the  place?"  asked  Carriston. 
"Could  you  drive  me  there  after  dark?" 

At  this  question  the  doctor  returned  to  life. 
"What  do  you  mean  to  do?"  he  asked  his 
friend.  "  Let  us  have  no  nonsense.  Even  now 
I  feel  sure  that  Fenton  is  misled  by  some 
chance  resemblance — " 

"  Deuce  a  bit,  old  chap  !  "  I  said. 

"  Well,  whether  or  not,  we  need  n't  do  fool- 
ish things.  We  must  go  and  swear  informa- 
tion, and  get  a  search-warrant,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  police.  The  truth  is,  Richard," 
he  continued,  turning  to  me,  "we  have  reason 
to  believe,  or  I  should  say,  Carriston  persists 
in  fancying  that  a  friend  of  his  has  for  some 
time  been  kept  in  durance  by  the  man  whom 
you  say  you  recognized." 

"Likely  enough,"  I  said.  "He  looked  vil- 
lain enough  for  any  thing  up  to  murder." 


"Anyway,"  said  Brand,  "we  must  do  every 
thing  according  to  law." 

"  Law !  I  want  no  law,"  answered  Carris- 
ton. "  I  have  found  her,  as  I  knew  I  should 
find  her.  I  shall  simply  fetch  her,  and  at  once. 
You  can  come  with  me  or  stay  here,  as  you 
like,  doctor;  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble 
jour  friend  to  drive  me  somewhere  near  the 
place  he  speaks  of." 

Foreseeing  an  adventure  and  great  fun — 
moreover,  not  unmoved  by  thoughts  of  re- 
venge— I  placed  myself  entirely  at  Carriston's 
disposal.  He  expressed  his  gratitude,  and 
suggested  that  we  should  start  at  once.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  were  ready,  and  mounted 
the  dog-cart.  Brand,  after  grumbling  loudly 
at  the  whole  proceeding,  finished  up  by  fol- 
lowing us  and  installing  himself  in  the  back 
seat.  Carriston  placed  a  parcel  he  carried  in- 
side the  cart,  and  away  we  went. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  raining  cats 
and  dogs.  I  had  my  lamps  lighted,  so  we  got 
along  without  much  difficulty.  The  roads  were 
deep  with  mud;  but  by  this  time  the  snow  had 
been  pretty  nearly  washed  away  from  every 
where.  I  don't  make  a  mistake  in  a  road  twice, 
so  in  due  course  we  reached  the  scene  of  my 
upset.    Here  I  drew  up. 

"The  house  lies  about  five  hundred  yards 
up  the  lane,"  I  told  Carriston;  "we  had  better 
get  out  here." 

"  What  about  the  horse  ?"  asked  Brand. 

"  No  chance  of  any  one  passing  this  way  on 
such  a  night  as  this;  so  let  us  put  out  the  lamps 
and  tie  him  up  somewhere." 

We  did  so ;  then  struggled  on  afoot  until  we 
saw  the  gleam  of  light  which  had  been  so  wel- 
comed by  me  two  nights  before. 

It  was  just  about  as  dark  as  pitch;  but  guided 
by  the  light  we  went  on  until  we  stood  in  front 
of  the  house,  where  a  turf  bank  and  a  dry 
hedge  hid  us  from  sight,  although  on  such  a 
night  we  had  little  fear  of  being  discovered. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do  now?"  asked 
Brand  in  a  discontented  whisper.  "  You  can't 
break  into  the  house." 

Carriston  said  nothing  for  a  minute;  then  I 
felt  him  place  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"Are  there  any  horses;  any  cows  about  the 
place?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him  I  thought  that  my  surly  friend 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  horse  and  a  cow. 

"Very  well.  Then  we  must  wait.  He'll 
come  out  to  see  to  them  before  he  goes  to 
bed,"  said  Carriston,  as  decidedly  as  a  general 
giving  orders  just  before  a  battle. 
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I  could  not  see  how  Brand  expressed  his 
feelings  upon  hearing  this  order  from  our  com- 
mander; I  knew  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and 
if  I  said  nothing,  I  thought  a  deal.  The  pres- 
ent situation  was  all  very  well  for  a  strongly- 
interested  party  like  Carriston,  hut  he  could 
scarcely  expect  others  to  relish  the  prospect  of 
waiting,  it  might  be  for  hours,  under  that  com- 
fortless hedge.  We  were  all  wet  to  the  skin, 
and  although  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  see 
the  end  of  the  expedition,  and  find  poetical 
justice  meted  out  to  my  late  host,  Carriston 's 
Fabian  tactics  lacked  the  excitement  I  longed 
for.  Brand,  in  spite  of  his  disapproval  of  the 
whole  course  of  action,  was  better  off  than  I 
was.  As  a  doctor  he  must  have  felt  sure  that, 
provided  he  could  survive  the  exposure,  he 
would  secure  two  fresh  patients.  However, 
we  made  no  protest,  but  waited  for  events  to 
develop  themselves. 

Chapter  IV. 

More  than  half  an  hour  went  by.  I  was 
growing  numbed  and  tired,  and  beginning  to 
think  that  we  were  making  asses  of  ourselves, 
when  I  heard  the  rattle  of  a  chain,  and  felt 
Carriston  give  my  arm  a  warning  touch.  No 
doubt  my  late  host  had  made  sure  that  his  new 
door-fastenings  were  equal  to  a  stronger  test 
than  that  to  which  I  had  subjected  the  former 
ones;  so  we  were  wise  in  not  attempting  to 
carry  his  castle  by  force. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  again.  I  saw 
the  feeble  glimmer  of  a  lantern  moving  toward 
the  outhouse  in  which  my  horse  had  been  sta- 
bled. I  heard  a  slight  rustling  in  the  hedge, 
and,  stretching  out  my  arm,  found  that  Carris- 
ton had  left  my  side.  In  the  absence  of  any 
command  from  him  I  did  not  follow,  but  re- 
sumed the  old  occupation — waiting. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  light  of  the  lantern  re- 
appeared ;  the  bearer  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  house,  while  I  wondered  what  Carriston 
was  doing.  Just  as  the  door  was  opened  for 
the  boor's  readmittance,  a  dark  figure  sprang 
upon  him!  I  heard  a  fierce  oath  and  cry  of 
surprise;  then  the  lantern  flew  out  of  the 
man's  hand,  and  he  and  his  assailant  tumbled 
struggling  through  the  narrow  doorway! 

"Hurrah!  the  door  is  won,  anyway!"  I 
shouted,  as,  followed  closely  by  the  doctor,  I 
jumped  over  the  hedge  and  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  fray. 

Although  Carriston's  well-conceived  attack 
was  so  vigorous  and  unexpected  that  the  man 


went  down  under  it;  although  our  leader  util- 
ized the  advantage  he  had  gained  in  a  proper 
and  laudable  manner,  by  bumping  that  thick 
bullet  head  as  violently  as  he  could  against  the 
flags  on  which  it  lay;  I  doubt  if,  after  all,  he 
could  have  done  his  work  alone.  The  coun- 
tryman was  a  muscular  brute  and  Carriston  but 
a  stripling.  However,  our  arrival  speedily  set- 
tled the  question. 

-Bind  him!"  panted  Carriston;  "there  is 
cord  in  my  pocket." 

He  appoared  to  have  come  quite  prepared 
for  contingencies.  While  Carriston  still  em- 
braced his  prostrate  foe,  and  Brand,  to  facil- 
itate matters,  knelt  on  his  shoulders,  sat  on  his 
head,  or  did  something  else  useful,  I  drew  out 
from  the  first  pocket  I  tried  a  nice  length  of 
half-inch  line,  and  had  the  immense  satisfac- 
tion of  trussing  up  my  scowling  friend  in  a 
most  workmanlike  manner.  He  must  have  felt 
those  turns  on  his  wrists  for  days  afterward. 
Yet  when  we  were  at  last  at  liberty  to  rise  and 
leave  him  lying  helpless  on  his  kitchen  floor, 
I  consider  I  exercised  great  self-denial  in  not 
bestowing  a  few  kicks  upon  him,  as  he  swore  at 
us  in  his  broadest  vernacular  in  a  way  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  no  doubt  a  great 
comfort  to  him. 

We  scarcely  noticed  the  man's  wife  while 
we  rendered  her  husband  helpless.  As  we 
entered  she  attempted  to  fly  out,  but  Brand, 
with  a  promptitude  which  I  am  glad  to  record, 
intercepted  her,  closed  the  door,  turned  and 
pocketed  the  key.  After  that  the  woman  sat 
on  the  floor  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

For  some  moments,  while  recovering  his 
breath,  Carriston  stood  and  positively  glared 
at  his  prostrate  foe.    At  last  he  found  words. 

"Where  is  she?  Where  is  the  key,  you 
hound?"  he  thundered  out,  stooping  over  the 
fellow  and  shaking  him  with  a  violence  which 
did  my  heart  good.  As  he  received  no  answer 
save  the  unrecordable  expressions  above  men- 
tioned, we  unbuttoned  the  wretch's  pockets  and 
searched  those  greasy  receptacles.  Among  the 
usual  litter  we  did  certainly  find  a  key.  Car- 
riston snatched  at  it,  and  shouting  "Madeline! 
Madeline!  I  come!"  rushed  out  of  the  room 
like  a  maniac,  leaving  Brand  and  me  to  keep 
guard  over  our  prisoners. 

I  filled  a  pipe,  lit  it,  and  then  came  back  to- 
my  fallen  foe. 

"  I  say,  old  chap!"  I  said,  stirring  him  gently 
with  the  toe  of  my  boot,  "this  will  be  a  lesson 
to  you.  Remember,  I  told  you  that  civility 
costs  nothing.    If  you  had  given  me  Christian 
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bed  accommodation  instead  of  making  me  wear 
out  my  poor  bones  on  that  infernal  chair,  you 
could  have  jogged  along  in  your  rascality  quite 
comfortably,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

He  was  very  ungrateful — so  much  so  that 
my  desire  to  kick  him  was  intensified.  1  should 
not  like  to  swear  I  did  not  to  a  slight  degree 
yield  to  the  temptation. 

"  Push  a  handkerchief  in  his  mouth,'*  cried 
Brand,  suddenly.    "A  lady  is  coming." 


With  right  good  will  I  did  as  the  doctor 
suggested. 

Just  then  Carriston  returned.  I  don't  want 
to  raise  home  tempests,  yet  I  must  say  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  most  beautiful  creature 
my  eyes  have  ever  lighted  upon.  True,  she 
was  pale  as  a  lily — looked  thin  and  delicate, 
and  her  face  bore  traces  of  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing, but  for  all  that  she  was  beautiful —  too 
beautiful  for  this  world,  I  thought,  as  I  looked 


SHE  WAS  CLINGING  IN  A  HALF-FRIGHTENED,  HALF-CONFIDING  WAY  TO  CARRISTON. 


at  her.  She  was  clinging  in  a  half-frightened, 
half-confiding  way  to  Carriston,  and  he,  happy 
fellow,  regardless  of  our  presence,  was  shower- 
ing down  kisses  on  her  sweet,  pale  face.  Con- 
found it!  I  grow  quite  romantic  as  I  recall 
the  sight  of  those  lovers. 

A  most  curious  young  man,  that  Carriston ! 
He  came  to  us,  the  lovely  girl  on  his  arm,  with- 
out showing  a  trace  of  his  recent  excitement. 

"  Let  us  go  now,"  he  said,  as  calmly  as  if  he 
had  been  taking  a  quiet  evening  drive.  Then 
he  turned  to  me. 

"  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Fenton,  you  could  with- 
out much  trouble  get  the  dog-cart  up  to  the 
house?" 

Vol.  I. — 31. 


I  said  I  would  try  to  do  so. 
"But  what  about  these  people?"  asked  Dr. 
Brand. 

Carriston  gave  them  a  contemptuous  glance. 
"Leave  them  alone,"  he  said.  "They  are  but 
the  tools  of  another — him  I  can  not  touch. 
Let  us  go." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  why  not  verify  your  suspi- 
cions while  you  can?" 

Just  like  Brand!  He's  always  wanting  to 
verify  every  thing. 

In  searching  for  the  key  we  had  found  some 
papers  on  our  prisoner.  Brand  examined  them 
and  handed  to  Carriston  an  envelope  which 
contained  what  looked  like  bank-notes. 
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Carriston  glanced  at  it.  "The  handwriting 
is,  of  course,  disguised,"  he  said,  carelessly, 
"  but  the  postmark  shows  whence  it  came.  It 
is  as  I  always  told  you.  You  agree  with  me 
now?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must,"  said  Brand,  humbly. 
"  But  we  must  do  something  about  this  man," 
he  continued. 

Hereupon  Carriston  turned  to  our  prisoner. 
"  Listen,  you  villain,"  he  said.  "  I  will  let  you 
go  scot-free  if  you  breathe  no  word  of  this  to 
your  employer  for  the  next  fortnight.  If  he 
learns  from  you  what  has  happened  before 
that  time  I  swear  you  shall  go  to  penal  servi- 
tude.   "Which  do  you  choose?" 

I  pulled  out  the  gag,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  which  the  fellow  chose. 

Then  I  went  off  and  recovered  the  horse  and 
cart.  I  relighted  the  lamps,  and  with  some 
difficulty  got  the  dog-cart  up  to  the  house. 
Carriston  must  have  exactly  anticipated  the 
events  of  the  night.  The  parcel  he  had 
brought  with  him  contained  a  bonnet  and  a 
thick,  warm  cloth  cloak.  His  beautiful  friend 
was  equipped  with  these;  then  leaving  the 
woman  of  the  house  to  untie  her  husband  at 
her  leisure  and  pleasure,  away  we  started,  the 
doctor  sitting  by  me,  Carriston  and  the  lady 
behind. 

We  just  managed  to  catch  the  last  train 

from  C  .    Not  feeling  sure  as  to  what  form 

inquiries  might  take  to-morrow,  I  thought  it 
better  to  go  up  to  town  with  my  friends,  so,  as 
we  passed  through  Midcombe,  I  stopped,  paid 
my  bill,  and  gave  instruction  for  my  luggage 
to  be  forwarded  to  me.  By  6  o'clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  all  in  London. 

Dr.  Brand  in  Conclusion. 

When  I  asked  Dick  Fenton  to  relate  his  ex- 
periences I  did  not  mean  him  to  do  so  at  such 
length.  But  there,  as  he  has  written  it,  and  as 
writing  is  not  a  labor  of  love  with  him,  let 
it  go. 

When  Madeline  Rowan  found  the  bed  by 
the  side  of  which  she  had  thrown  herself  in 
an  ecstasy  of  grief,  untenanted,  she  knew  in  a 
moment  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid 
plot.  Being  ignorant  of  Carriston's  true  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  she  could  conceive  no  reason 
for  the  elaborate  scheme  which  had  been  de- 
vised to  lure  her  so  many  miles  from  her 
borne,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  her. 

A  prisoner  she  was.  Not  only  was  the  door 
locked  upon  her,  but  a  slip  of  paper  lay  on  the 


bed.  It  bore  these  words :  "  No  harm  is  meant 
you,  and  in  due  time  you  will  be  released. 
Ask  no  questions,  make  no  foolish  attempts  at 
escape,  and  you  will  be  well  treated." 

Upon  reading  this  the  girl's  first  thought 
was  one  of  thankfulness.  She  saw  at  once 
that  the  reported  accident  to  her  lover  was 
but  an  invention.  The  probabilities  were  that 
Carriston  was  alive  and  in  his  usual  health. 
Now  that  she  felt  certain  of  this,  she  could 
bear  any  thing. 

From  the  day  on  which  she  entered  that 
room  to  that  on  which  we  rescued  her,  Mad- 
eline was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  close 
a  prisoner  in  that  lonely  house  on  the  hill-side 
as  she  might  have  been  in  the  deepest  dun- 
geon in  the  world.  Threats,  entreaties,  prom- 
ises of  bribes  availed  nothing.  She  was  not 
unkindly  treated — that  is,  suffered  no  absolute 
ill-usage.  Books,  materials  for  needlework, 
and  other  little  aids  to  while  away  time  were 
supplied.  But  the  only  living  creatures  she 
saw  were  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  at- 
tended to  her  wants,  and  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions the  man  whom  Carriston  asserted  he  had 
seen  in  his  trance.  She  had  suffered  from  the 
close  confinement,  but  had  ahvays  felt  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  her  lover  would  find  her 
and  effect  her  deliverance.  Now  that  she  knew 
he  was  alive  she  could  not  be  unhappy. 

I  did  not  choose  to  ask  her  why  she  had  felt 
so  certain  on  the  above  points.  I  wished  to 
add  no  more  puzzles  to  the  one  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  exercised,  even  annoyed,  me  more 
than  I  care  to  say.  But  I  did  ask  her  if, 
during  her  incarceration,  her  gaoler  had  ever 
laid  his  hand  upon  her. 

She  told  me  that  some  short  time  after  her 
arrival  a  stranger  had  gained  admittance  to 
the  house.  While  he  was  there  the  man  had 
entered  her  room,  held  her  arm,  and  threat- 
ened her  with  violence  if  she  made  any  out- 
cry. After  hearing  this  I  did  not  pursue  the 
subject. 

Carriston  and  Madeline  were  married  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  left  England  im- 
mediately after  the  ceremony.  A  week  after 
their  departure,  by  Carriston's  request,  I  for- 
warded the  envelope  found  upon  our  prisoner 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Carriston.  With  it  I  sent  a  few 
lines,  stating  where  and  under  what  peculiar 
circumstances  we  had  become  possessed  of  it. 
I  never  received  any  reply  to  my  communica- 
tion, so,  wild  and  improbable  as  it  seems,  I  am 
bound  to  believe  that  Charles  Carriston's  sur- 
mise was  right  —  that  Madeline  was  decoyed 
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away  and  concealed,  not  from  any  ill-will 
toward  herself,  but  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
baneful  effect  which  her  mysterious  disappear- 
ance might  work  upon  her  lover's  strange  and 
excitable  organization;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  had  he  not  in  some  inexplicable  way  been 
firmly  convinced  that  she  was  alive  and  faith- 
ful to  him,  the  plot  would  have  been  a  thorough 
success  and  Charles  Carriston  would  have  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  asylum. 

Both  Sir  Charles — he  succeeded  to  his  title 
shortly  after  his  marriage — and  Lady  Carriston 
are  now  dead,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  relate  these  things  concerning  them.  They 
had  twelve  years  of  happiness.  If  measured 
by  time  the  period  was  but  a  short  one;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  in  it  they  enjoyed  more  true  hap- 
piness than  many  others  find  in  the  course  of 
a  protracted  life.  In  word,  thought,  and  deed 
they  were  as  one.  She  died  in  Rome  of  fever, 
and  her  husband  without,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  particular  complaint  simply  followed  her. 

THE 


I  was  always  honored  with  their  sincerest 
friendship,  and  Sir  Charles  left  me  sole  trustee 
and  guardian  to  his  three  sons;  so  there  are 
now  plenty  of  lives  between  Ralph  Carriston 
and  his  desire.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
boys,  who  are  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  chil- 
dren, as  yet  show  no  evidence  of  possessing 
any  gifts  beyond  Nature. 

I  know  that  my  having  made  this  story 
public  will  cause  two  sets  of  objectors  to  fall 
equally  foul  of  me — the  matter-of-fact,  prosaic 
man  who  will  say  that  the  abduction  and  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  of  Madeline  Rowan  was 
an  absurd  impossibility,  and  the  scientific  man, 
like  myself,  who  can  not,  dare  not  believe  that 
Charles  Carriston,  from  neither  memory  nor 
imagination,  could  draw  a  face  and  describe 
peculiarities  by  which  a  certain  man  could  be 
identified.  I  am  far  from  saying  there  may 
not  be  a  simple,  natural  explanation  of  the 
puzzle,  but  I  for  one  have  failed  to  find  it,  so 
close  this  tale,  as  I  begun  it,  by  saying  I  am 
a  narrator  and  nothing  more. 

END. 
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Part  First. 

BROCKTON  Plantation  had  put  on  its  sober 
garb  in  anticipation  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  good  old  year  that  was  failing  fast.  The 
woods  and  fields  reflected  the  look  of  desola- 
tion that  shone  in  the  somber  steel-gray  of  the 
sleety  sky.  The  northeast  wind  sighed  and 
sobbed  among  the  leafless  trees  that  stood 
moaning  in  sadness,  with  their  garments  of 
mourning  blackened  and  shriveled  by  the 
wild  gales  of  November. 

Those  Southern  skies  are  the  most  variable 
skies  that  overhang  any  part  of  this  earth.  In 
the  fair  spring  season  they  are  all  smiles  and 
gladness  as  they,  in  their  soft,  sensuous  man- 
ner, are  bending  low,  kissing  the  wan  hills 
and  sodden  vales  into  new  life  and  vigor,  and 
striving  to  infuse  into  these  wrecks  of  wintry 
desolation  the  delicate  charm  and  reviving  in- 
fluence of  their  coaxing  presence. 

In  summer  they  glow  with  a  fervid  languor, 
seeming  fraught  with  a  burning  desire  to  lull 
beings  terrestrial  into  that  profound  voluptu- 
ousness, that  semi-somnolent  state  in  which  all 


the  overwhelming  glories  of  Fancy  and  Real- 
ity are  blended  into  one  grand  whole  of  perfect 
satisfaction  and  repose. 

Then  comes  September  with  her  softly  tinted 
skies,  when  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  spring 
and  the  burdens  of  summer  are  rewarded  with 
the  full  fruition  of  the  year.  Then  those  skies 
that  have  hovered  so  near  us  all  the  year 
until  we  have  learned  to  love  them  withdraw 
from  us,  and  waver  and  tremble  in  the  hazy 
depths  of  the  vast  blue  heaven  as  if  they  had 
half  a  mind  to  dissolve  into  nothingness,  and 
leave  that  sweeping  concave  a  black  and  star- 
less waste,  a  fathomless  gulf  stretching  from  the 
borderlands  of  Time  to  the  confines  of  Eternity. 

But  when  the  aging  year  has  grown  gray 
and  drivels  in  his  dotage,  and  the  wailing 
winds  come  to  chant  a  boisterous  requiem 
around  his  couch,  then  those  star  -  gemmed 
skies,  those  sweet,  sun-lighted  heavens,  cover 
their  lovely  features  with  a  dull  curtain  of 
wintry  clouds,  and  refuse  to  take  part  in  the 
revelries  of  the  holiday  season  so  dear  to  those 
"poor  wand'rers  of  a  stormy  day,"  the  chil- 
dren of  men.    But  there  are  rare  nights  in 
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December  when  they  uncover  their  shrouded 
features  and  the  shining  constellations  march 
in  grand  parade  across  the  blue-black  arch  of 
Night,  and  the  cold  white  moon  moves  in  im- 
perial splendor  among  the  stellar  hosts.  Days, 
too,  there  are,  when  the  sickly  sun  totters  forth 
from  the  half-hidden  nook  away  down  in  the 
southeast  and  treads  with  feeble  steps  the  thin 
blue  of  the  wintry  sky,  taking  his  hesitating 
way  by  the  shortest  route  toward  the  western 
horizon,  where  he  sinks  exhausted  among  the 
watery  clouds  that  strive  in  vain  to  blush  at 
his  coming. 

"Chris'mas  is  coming !"  shouted  Willie  Brock- 
ton, as  he  went  racing  down  the  lane  at  the  head 
of  a  troop  of  dusky  satellites  in  a  reckless  chase 
toward  the  fields  where  the  dead  pea-vines  rat- 
tled against  the  brown  corn-stalks.  They  had 
set  their  traps  there,  and  were  eager  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  contained  "  a  whole  drove 
of  pateridges  "  or  not. 

"Cris'mus  is  comin',"  echoed  Pete,  the  wag- 
oner, as  he  turned  his  team  into  the  big  lot  gate 
after  discharging  the  miscellaneous  freight  that 
he  had  brought  from  Burtonville,  the  market 
town,  ten  miles  distant,  where  Colonel  Brock- 
ton marketed  his  cotton  crop  and  purchased 
such  supplies  as  were  not  produced  on  his 
plantation. 

"  Christmas  is  coming,"  whispered  Lucy 
Brockton,  and  so  is — "  here  she  checked  her- 
self, and  the  low,  sweet  voice,  more  melodious 
than  the  restful  lullaby  of  the  south  wind 
when  it  breathes  its  vesper  hymn  to  the  bud- 
ding flowers,  sank  into  an  unuttered  whisper 
nestling  in  the  deeps  of  her  young  heart. 
Sweet  Lucy  Brockton!  She  was  not  one  of 
those  lithe  and  lissome  maidens  who  pose  as 
heroines  in  modern  novels.  Oh,  no!  She  was 
a  trim  and  petite  little  figure,  crowned  with 
a  king's  ransom  of  deep  brown  tresses,  where 
the  lights  of  auburn  and  the  shades  of  jet 
struggled  for  supremacy.  But  her  most  won- 
derfully lovely  features  were  those  soft  brown 
eyes,  where  the  glint  of  the  holiday  spirit  shone 
with  undimmed  vivacity;  and  away  down  in 
their  liquid  depths  there  gleamed  the  sacred 
light  that  was  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth 
in  the  trustful  hope  that  it  harbored.  'Tis 
true  her  chubby  hands  were  rather  browned 
by  the  sun,  and  there  were  a  few  stray  freckles 
about  her  dainty  cheeks,  but  they  only  added 
piquancy  to  her  features.  The  plain  dress, 
brightened  by  the  one  bright  ribbon  that  flut- 
tered about  her  neck,  formed  a  rare  setting 
for  the  pretty  picture  as  she  leaned  against 


the  banisters  of  the  broad  piazza,  gazing  out 
upon  the  dreary  gloaming  of  the  raw  Decem- 
ber evening.  There  was  the  muffled  grind  of 
wheels  on  the  sandy  road,  a  single  buggy 
halted  at  the  gate,  and  a  dusky  phantom  flitted 
out  from  its  concealment  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  mulberry  tree  that  stood  by  the  gate. 
It  was  Uncle  Mingo,  who  had  stood  there  for 
the  last  hour  to  welcome  the  master. 

"  Bring  on  those  packages,  Mingo.  Never 
mind  about  the  horse;  and  get  the  big  jug," 
said  Colonel  Brockton.  And  the  sprightly  old 
darky  hastened  to  obey.  In  the  little  closet, 
under  the  stairway  in  the  hall,  the  parcels  were 
deposited. 

"What  do  you  want  now,  Mingo?"  asked 
the  planter. 

"  Well,  boss,  I  feel  er  kin'  er  pain  in  my  lef ' 
knee-j'int,  an'  I  specs  er  leetle  steamerlation 
'ud  do  me  good,  sah." 

"  Well,  help  yourself,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
master. 

"  T'ank'ee,  massa,  t'ank'ee,"  and  the  great  jug 
was  poised  in  an  inverted  position  above  the 
head  of  the  old  fellow,  while  a  generous  por- 
tion of  the  mellow  contents  gurgled  down  his 
thirsty  throat. 

"  T'ank'ee  boss,  'n'  may  yo'  'joy  all  happiness 
uv  dis  Cris'mus  time,  sah;  I  fink  de  lickah 
done  he'ped  my  j'ints  a'ready.  Good  night, 
sah,"  and  the  old  man  hobbled  down  the  steps 
and  wended  his  way  toward  the  great  kitchen 
in  the  quarter. 

The  planter  walked  into  the  warm  sitting- 
room,  where  the  merry  light  illuminated  the 
high  ceiling  and  the  walls,  where  hung  some 
very  stiff  and  staid  engravings  of  George 
Washington,  Governor  Troup,  and  other  celeb- 
rities, with  a  large  map  of  Georgia  swinging 
in  the  corner  by  the  window.  There  sat  the 
mother  with  her  knitting,  and  the  smaller  chil- 
dren gathered  about  her,  and  apart  from  the 
group  was  the  fair  daughter,  busied  with  a 
painstaking  task  on  some  article  of  apparel,  on 
which  she  was  executing  the  finishing  touches. 
It  was  of  white  silk,  soft  and  sheeny,  but  she 
was  very  reticent  regarding  it,  and  always  put 
it  aside  hurriedly  when  a  stranger  entered. 
Over  in  the  corner,  with  his  back  to  the  map 
of  Georgia,  sat  grandpa,  with  the  lights  and 
shadows  playing  hide-and-seek  among  his 
frosty  locks,  a  ruddy  glow  on  his  fat  cheeks, 
and  those  merry,  twinkling  eyes,  the  sparkle 
of  which  Time  himself  could  not  dim,  although 
three-score  Christmas  morns  had  dawned  since 
first  they  opened  on  the  light  of  day. 
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The  welcomings  over,  Colonel  Brockton  told 
the  eager  children  about  that  wonderful  being, 
Santa  Claus;  and  then  grandpa  told  his  oft- 
repeated  story  of  how  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
rose  above  the  lonely  hills  of  Palestine  so 
many,  many  years  ago,  and  how,  among  the 
silent  solitudes  of  the  valleys  that  lay  between 
those  snow -clad  mountains,  the  shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  and  marked  with  awe 
and  wonder  the  approach  of  the  supernatural 
visitant  that  swept  through  the  shining  con- 
stellations, and  how  they  followed  until  it 
rested  above  the  humble  stall  where  slept  the 
Child  of  Promise. 

Then  the  children  were  tucked  away  in  their 
warm  beds  to  dream  of  well-filled  stockings, 
containing  the  many  little  evidences  of  the 
remarkable  liberality  of  "  Santa  Claus." 

A  brisk  step  sounded  in  the  hall,  and  Lucy 
quickly  put  aside  her  work,  and  the  trembling 
little  heart  gave  a  great  leap  that  was  pitiful, 
but  the  red  blood  mounted  to  her  low,  white 
brow  when  Harry  Lanier  burst  into  the  room, 
overflowing  with  jolly  good  humor.  The  youth 
was  welcomed  as  though  he  were  a  regular 
member  of  the  family.  He  drew  his  chair 
close  up  to  the  fire,  with  a  word  or  two  to 
grandpa,  drifted  into  a  slight  discussion  of 
politics,  but  was  completely  floored  when  the 
old  gentleman  brought  his  favorite  weapon  to 
bear: 

"No,  Harry;  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  Here 
is  the  map  of  Georgia,  and  I'll  show  you  that 
you're  wrong  in  five  minutes."  This  was  the 
old  man's  way.  But  Harry  soon  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  the  little  figure  cuddled  up 
so  cosily  in  the  corner.  Bending  low  as  he 
leanecTover  her  chair,  he  murmured: 

"O!  fiucy,  my  own  darling !  How  long  the 
night  is;  and  oh,  how  I  have  watched  and 
wished  and  waited  for  that  blessed  Christmas 
morning  when  you  will  be  mine,  my  own  for- 
ever and  forever  mine!" 

Part  Second. 

Through  the  deep  gloom  of  the  starless  night 
shone  a  light  in  every  cabin  in  the  quarter, 
merrily  dancing  and  coquetting  with  the  som- 
ber shadows.  In  front  of  the  old  quarter 
kitchen  there  was  a  huge  light-stand  erected,  of 
boards,  with  a  layer  of  earth  on  top,  where  the 
fire  was  built.  A  generous  blaze  crackled  on 
the  stand,  and  the  arrowy  tongues  of  light  half 
illumed  the  hither  side  of  the  old  China  tree 
that  stood  gaunt  and  grim  with  its  leafless 


branches  creaking  and  groaning  as  they  wrere 
lifted  skyward  like  poor,  helpless  and  weather- 
beaten  hands,  raised  in  mute  supplication. 
Hard  by  stood  the  mossy  curb  of  the  old  well, 
with  its  pendulous  bucket,  the  long,  swinging 
hand-pole,  and  the  long  sweep  resting  against 
the  deep  background  of  the  sky,  with  one  end 
resting  on  the  earth  and  the  other  pointing 
skyward. 

In  the  glare  of  the  blazing  light-stand  dusky 
figures  danced  and  gesticulated,  and  sang  scraps 
of  quaint  plantation  melodies  with  noisy  cho- 
ruses. The  master  had  given  them  permission 
to  enjoy  a  regular  frolic,  and  Pete  bawled  out 
as  he  entered  the  homely  precincts  of  the  old 
kitchen : 

"  C'ris'mas,  comes  but  once  er  yeah, 
An'  ev'y  po  niggiah  arter  have  'e  sha'. 

"  Hello,  da' !  Uncle  Mingo,  hain't  yo'  nevah 
gwine  ter  git  dat  ole  banjo  in  chune?"  And 
just  then  the  old  man  began  a  vigorous  stamp- 
ing with  his  foot,  the  sonorous  melody  of  the 
banjo  floated  out  on  the  wings  of  the  night, 
and  the  cracked  and  quavering  voice  chanted 
the  rude  accompaniment : 

"  I  love  purty  Polly,  too-oo-oo, 
An'  I  love  purty  Polly  too. 
Toad's  in  de  middle,  'n'  'e  can'  git  erbout, 
Toad's  in  de  middle,  'n'  'e  can'  git  erbout, 
Toad's  in  de  middle,  'n'  'e  can'  git  erbout, 
Give  'im  half  er  dofcllah  ter  come  out  'n  dar !' 

A  score  of  voices  took  up  the  quaint  refrain, 
and  the  merry  lads  and  dusky  damsels  went 
circling  and  swaying  around  in  the  mad  whirl 
of  the  semi-savage  dance.    As  the  words, 

"An'  I  love  purty  Polly,  too-oo-oo," 

were  repeated,  they  all  marched  around  solemn 
and  slow,  the  women  silent,  and  the  men  dron- 
ing out  a  rude  bass.    But  when  the  chorus, 

"  Toad's  in  de  middle,  'n  'e  can'  git  erbout,'' 

was  taken  up,  then  the  clear  tenor  of  the  wom- 
en and  the  mellow  contralto  voices  of  the  men 
rolled  out  in  such  a  grand  and  rhythmic  swell 
of  music  as  one  may  never  hope  to  hear  out- 
side the  precincts  of  an  old  plantation  quarter. 
Smile,  if  ye  will,  ye  children  of  song,  whose 
voices  have  been  trained  by  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  lead  melody  by  a  halter  of  scientific 
arrangement.  Your  trills  and  trebles  may  be 
encored  by  applauding  thousands,  but  I  must 
forget  my  nativity  ere  your  proudest  flights 
can  awaken  the  responsive  echoes  in  my  soul 
like  the  simple  lyrics  of  these  children  of  the 
sun. 
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The  old  banjoist  forgot  the  pain  in  his  "left 
knee-j'int,"  and  the  glow  of  youth  seemed  to 
tingle  in  his  sluggish  veins  as  he  called  out, 
"Wat  ye  'bout  da',  Pete,  git  erroun'  lively," 
and  the  song  changed  to — 

"  Blin'  hoss  fell  in  de  deep  mud-hole, 

Doo  dah-ah,  doo  dah-ah ; 
Couldn'  tech  bottom  wid  er  ten-foot  pole, 

Doo  dah,  doo  dah,  day ! 
I'm  boun'  ter  run  all  night, 

I'm  boun'  ter  run  all  day, 
An'  I  bet  my  money  on  er  bobtail  hoss, 

Ef  anybody  bet  'pon  er  bay." 

And  away  they  went,  loud  bursts  of  merri- 
ment adding  variety  to  the  song  and  dance,  as 
each  vied  with  the  other  in  the  performance  of 
some  ludicrous  antic.  When  the  music  would 
momentarily  cease  there  were  jabberings  and 
gesticulations,  each  trying  to  do  all  the  talking, 
until  some  individual  burst  into  a  series  of 
loud  "  ya !  ya !  ya's !  "  and  then  the  crowd  would 
join  in  until  the  mocking  echoes  of  the  night 
rang  out  in  reply. 

The  night  grew  apace.  From  time  to  time 
the  fire  was  replenished,  and  the  merry  light 
flickered  and  fluttered  as  it  chased  the  shadows 
about  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  old  quar- 
ter kitchen. 

The  unquiet  cocks  kept  crowing  and  crow- 
ing, each  harsh  cry  being  to  the  untutored 
minds  of  these  simple  folk  a  reiteration  of  the 
truth  of  that  saying  which  had  been  wafted 
down  the  long  vista  of  eighteen  centuries: 
"  This  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice,"  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
fickle  nature  of  faithless  Peter. 

"  Now,  yo'  all  git  ready  fo'  de  rabbit  dance," 
cried  Uncle  Mingo,  and  the  dancers  gathered 
in  a  circle,  one  in  the  center  personating  "Brer 
Rabbit,"  and  with  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  they 
kept  time  to  the  music : 

"  Way  down  yan'ner  by  de  rivah  swamp, 

Big-eye  rabbit,  er  he-baw ! 
De  rabbit  pat,  'n'  de  rabbit  stomp, 

Big-eye  rabbit,  er  he-baw, 
Oh,  de  big-eye  rabbit,  er  he-baw-he, 

De  big-eye  rabbit,  er  he-baw-aw  ; 
Off  he  go  wid  er  skip  an'  er  jump, 

Big-eye  rabbit,  er  he-baw  ; 
Mek  'e  den  in  er  hickery  stump, 

Big-eye  rabbit,  er  he-baw ; 
Oh,  de  big-eye  rabbit,  er  he-baw-he, 

De  big-eye  rabbit,  er  he-baw-aw." 

"Boom  I  boom!"  came  the  startling  report 
of  guns  in  the  direction  of  the  "white  folk's 
house,"  and  a  wild  jangle  of  discordant  music 
followed.  The  tooting  of  horns,  the  jingle  of 
bells,  the  crash  of  tin-pans,  and  the  squeaking 


of  fiddles,  mixed  and  mingled  in  an  unearthly 
clamor. 

"IV  God!"  cried  Uncle  Mingo,  as  he  drop- 
ped his  banjo,  "Hit's  des  now  midnight,  'n' 
dem  ser'naders  is  des  nat'ally  wakin'  'em  up  at 
de  w'ite  folks'  house.  Des  lis'en !  I  kin  heah 
de  guns  cl'ar  down  ter  Burtonville.  Ev'y- 
body 's  er  shootin'  ole  man  C'ris'mus."  A  wild 
yell  went  up  from  the  quarter,  and  then  Uncle 
Mingo  called  out,  "  Come,  we  haint  got  not'n' 
ter  do  wid  dem  ser'naders." 

"Go  on  wid  de  music,"  cried  Pete,  and  the 
banjo  tinkled  to  the  song: 

"  In  ole  Vi'ginny,  wher'  I  was  bo'n, 
Dey  eat  pa'ched  peas  'n'  hominy  co'n ; 
Ole  folks,  young  folks,  cl'a'  de  kitchen, 
Ole  folks,  young  folks,  cl'a'  de  kitchen. 
Ole  Vi'ginny  nevah  ti — ah," 

and  the  unwearied  dancers  began  an  intricate 
measure  of  turnings  and  twistings;  stamping 
and  shuffling,  till  the  rafters  of  the  old  quarter 
kitchen  trembled  in  unison. 

Part  Third. 

It  was  the  custom,  and  still  is,  in  the  more 
isolated  communities,  for  a  crowd  of  young 
men  to  band  together,  and  with  guns  and 
every  sort  of  instrument  of  music,  or  of  noise, 
go  "  Christmasing  "  among  their  neighbors.  It 
was  great  sport  to  frighten  off*  the  fiercest  dog«s 
with  their  racket.  If  the  proprietor  heard 
them  coming  and  got  the  first  shot  it  was  their 
treat;  but  they  generally  stole  up  quite  noise- 
lessly, and  opened  fire  and  called  out,  "Treat! 
treat!"  as  they  marched  around  his  dwelling 
with  their  discordant  music.  This  was  called 
"serenading  and  shooting  up." 

Colonel  Brockton  was  taken  by  surprise — 
although  the  older  ones  were  not  yet  abed — 
and  with  a  hearty  hospitality  he  welcomed  the 
roysterers,  and  his  good  wife  placed  before 
them  a  feast  of  knick-knacks.  The  old  brown 
jug  was  brought  forth,  and  grandpa,  who  had 
sat  up  till  midnight  on  many  a  Christmas  be- 
fore, chuckled  and  cracked  his  old-time  jokes 
with  an  undiminished  zest,  and  his  bright  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
season. 

So  deeply  absorbed  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
each  other's  presence — which  was  just  now  the 
whole  of  life  that  they  cared  for— were  Harry 
and  Lucy  that  they  paid  little  attention  to  the 
riotous  merry-making.  The  sunny  blue  eyes 
of  the  handsome  youth  gazing  with  rapt  devo- 
tion on  the  downcast  face  of  the  blushing 
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maiden  formed  a  picture  of  rare  beauty,  as 
they  sat  in  the  corner  where  the  fitful  light  of 
the  expiring  embers  came  and  went  like  the 
half-formed  hopes  of  joys  that  are  to  be. 

"  Hello !  Harry,"  cried  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  serenaders,  "  are  you  going  to  eat  up  Miss 
Lucy  for  your  share  of  the  Christmas  treat?" 
This  sally  raised  a  storm  of  laughter  at  the 
expense  of  the  luckless  wight,  and  then  grand- 
pa must  cap  the  climax  with  one  of  his  un- 
timely jokes.  Turning  around,  so  that  if  need- 
ful he  might  consult  the  map  of  Georgia  to 
confirm  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements,  he 
begun : 

"  That  reminds  me  of  Billy  Burton — old  Bill 
that  used  to  live  over  in  Alabama;  but  he 
moved  to  Irwin  County  in — let  me  see— was 
Irwin  made  in  '47?"  and  he  looked  at  the  map, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  continued,  "  Old  Billy 
used  to  say  that  afore  he  married  his  last  wife, 
that  was  when  he  lived  in  Telfair,  1  believe" — 
and  again  the  map  was  consulted — "He  said  he 
loved  her  so  well  that  he  could  have  eat  her, 
and  after  he  was  married  he  wished  many  a 
time  he  had  have  eat  her." 

This  brought  down  the  house.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  story  as  the  manner  of  telling 
that  tickled  them  so;  but  Lucy  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  so  she  retired  from  the  field,  and 
Harry  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  jollity  with  the  others,  and 
failing,  he  made  his  adieus,  with  many  good 
wishes  for  "  Merry  Christmas,"  and  was  soon 
galloping  down  the  sandy  lane,  which  was 
now  frozen  hard  as  adamant. 

The  cutting  wind  had  veered  around  to  the 
northwest,  and  the  gloomy  ranks  of  cloud  were 
retreating  hastily,  and  the  stars  shone  as  if 
some  magic  hand  had  burnished  their  glit- 
tering faces  so  that  the  radiant  points  pierced 
the  blue-black  dome  of  the  sky  with  a  luster 
indescribable,  and  the  glory  of  the  wintry 
night  reigned  in  all  its  overpowering  sublimity. 

The  serenaders  played  "Old  Rosum  the 
Bow  "  for  grandpa's  benefit,  and  then  Colonel 
Brockton  must  have  "  The  "Walls  of  Jericho  " 
with  its  sweetly  pathetic  variations,  and  the 
brown  jug  was  passed  around,  and  then  the 
happy  young  fellows  went  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. The  old  man  nodded  in  his  chair, 
woke  with  a  start,  and  turned  instinctively  to 
the  map  of  Georgia,  as  though  he  would  prove 
that  he  had  not  been  sleeping,  then  toddled  off" 
to  bed,  and  the  planter  and  his  wife  were  left 
alone. 

After  a  few  moment's  silence,  during  which 


they  seemed  to  review  the  many  happy  Christ- 
mases  that  had  marked  the  long  journey  which, 
hand  in  hand,  they  had  traveled  together, 
they  seemed  suddenly  to  remember  something. 
Strange  fact,  that  man  and  wife  so  often  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion,  though  pursuing,  per- 
haps, a  different  line  of  thought.  It  is  the 
magnetism  of  love.  There  is  no  other  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Thus  they  both  thought 
of  the  row  of  little  stockings  at  precisely  the 
same  moment,  and  the  mother  lighted  a  can- 
dle, and,  conversing  in  the  low,  confidential 
manner  of  people  whose  dearest  interests  are 
identical,  they  went  into  the  little  closet  under 
the  stairs,  and  soon  returned  with  their  hands 
filled  with  presents,  the  distribution  of  which 
was  soon  made.  Something  had  been  forgot- 
ten. Oh,  yes;  grandpa's  "Christmas  gift." 
And  then  Mrs.  Brockton  returned  to  the  little 
closet  and  searched  around  until  she  found  the 
little  package  put  carefully  aside,  and  beside 
it  something  that  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound 
when  she  touched  it.  On  her  way  to  the  sit- 
ting-room she  passed  by  the  hall  door,  and 
there  on  the  knob  hung  an  old  woolen  sock 
with  a  slip  of  paper  attached. 

"  What  in  the  world  can  this  mean?"  thought 
she,  and  turning  the  slip  around  she  discov- 
ered some  strange  hieroglyphics,  which,  when 
deciphered,  were  found  to  spell  the  word 
"  Mingo."  "  Well,  I  declare,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ingly, as  she  entered  the  sitting-room,  "Uncle 
Mingo  has  hung  that  clumsy  old  sock  of  his 
on  the  hall  door."  Both  laughed  heartily  at 
this,  and  then  Colonel  Brockton  remembered 
the  present  he  had  intended  for  the  faithful 
old  slave,  and  he  brought  the  thing  that  Mrs. 
Brockton  had  wondered  at  from  the  little 
closet;  and  after  removing  the  wrappings  it 
proved  to  be  a  nice  banjo,  handsomely  finished, 
with  brass  screws,  and  all  complete.  So  they 
detached  the  slip  of  paper  from  the  sock  and 
tied  it  to  the  banjo,  and  hung  the  present 
alongside  the  old  sock,  into  which  was  drop- 
ped a  bright  silver  dollar. 

On  the  arm  of  his  big  rocker  grandpa's  sock 
was  hung,  and  in  it  they  placed  the  smoking 
outfit,  which  would  please  the  old  man,  and 
also  sundry  articles  which  the  children  had 
hidden  away,  admonishing  their  mother  not 
to  tell  grandpa,  but  to  write  and  inform  old 
"Santa  Claus  "  where  the  things  were  hidden. 

From  the  quarter  the  echoes  of  the  song  and 
dance  were  wafted  to  the  ears  of  these  two, 
who  listened  to  the  sounds  of  mirth  with  a 
real  pleasure,  for  they  rejoiced  to  feel  that  all 
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whom  a  kind  Providence  had  placed  under 
their  care  were  happy. 

The  lights  were  put  out,  and  the  household 
was  soon  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  old  man 
dreamed  of  the  good  old  days  when  he  entered 
into  the  festivities  of  this  holiday  season  with 
all  the  vigor  and  gusto  of  youth.  The  days 
when  there  were  not  so  many  lines  on  the  map 
of  Georgia  as  appeared  on  the  one  that  he 
so  often  consulted,  and  there  was  a  vision  of 
shining  star  and  kneeling  shepherds  that  flit- 
ted to  and  fro  in  his  dreams.  And  the  happy 
maiden,  whose  untroubled  soul  trembled  on 
the  threshold  of  responsibility,  dreamed  of  a 
land  where  the  birds  are  ever  singing,  the 
flowers  ever  blooming,  and  the  unclouded  skies 
ever  smiling.  Ah!  the  sweet  springtime  of 
life,  when  the  eye  discovers  naught  but  rosy 
tints  in  the  skies  above,  and  no  rough  places 
appear  in  the  flower -strewn  path  that  lies 
before ! 

Part  Fourth. 

By  the  gray  light  of  the  wintry  dawn  the 
dark  procession  was  forming  in  the  quarter. 
Uncle  Mingo,  rigged  out  in  one  of  those  funny 
old  coats  that  had  been  given  him  by  grandpa 
a  long  time  ago,  and  which  was  never  worn 
except  on  State  occasions,  headed  the  troop  as 
they  marched  toward  the  "  white  folks'  house." 
The  white  folks  were  up  and  stirring  around, 
too.  Willie  and  the  younger  children  were 
rejoicing  in  the  numerous  goodies  that  were 
found  in  and  about  the  row  of  stockings,  and 
Willie  was  already  scheming  how  he  might 
swap  his  new  hardwood  top  for  "  three  alleys 
and  a  taw"  that  Jimmie  Lanier  owned,  and 
which  Willie  had  long  coveted. 

In  the  seclusion  of  her  room,  Lucy  had  put 
on  her  wedding  dress,  and  was  clasping  the 
shining  jewels,  her  father's  present,  about  her 
white  neck  and  dimpled  arms.  And  how  pret- 
tily she  blushed  as  she  thought  of  how  Harry 
Lanier  would  admire  them. 

Out  on  the  broad  piazza  grandpa,  the  happy 
planter,  and  his  happy  wife  stood  waiting  to 
receive  the  grand  procession.  At  last  they  all 
arrived  and  formed  in  a  line,  while  Uncle 
Mingo  cleared  his  throat  to  prevent  any  un- 
timely obstruction  of  the  flow  of  his  oratory. 

"  Bruddern  an'  sistahs  uv  de  Brockton  plan- 
tation: On  dis  bressed  C'ris'mus  mawnin'  we 
is  heal)  to  melt  our  'bejience  to  de  marster  an' 
de  mistis  an'  to  de  ole  boss  w'at  hav'  bin  wid 
us  fo'  ho  long  er  time.  Let  us  all  bo  t'ankfu' 
'lat  we  is  heah  tor-day,  an'  wish  dem  all  de 


good  luck  fo'  de  yeah  ter  come."  A  wild  shout 
and  a  clamorous  clapping  of  hands  greeted  the 
conclusion  of  this  speech,  and  Uncle  Mingo 
bowed  and  scraped  his  left  foot  in  the  most 
approved  style. 

Then  came  the  distribution  of  presents. 
Bright  ribbons,  glass  beads,  and  warm  gowns 
for  the  women,  and  new  hats,  shoes,  and  other 
useful  things  for  the  men.  But,  oh,  you  ought 
to  have  seen  Uncle  Mingo's  face  glisten  when 
he  found  that  new  banjo  hanging  by  the  side 
of  the  old  woolen  sock. 

"An'  hit  is  er  banjo,  too.  W'y  bress  de 
Lo'd!  I  nevah  had  no  notion  dat  ole  Santy 
Claws  gwine  gimme  no  sich  es  dis.  I  'spected 
mebbe  'e  drap  er  plug  er  good  'backer  in  dat 
sock,  an'  heah  hit  is,  de  piece  uv  'backer  done 
growed  inter  er  big  shiny  banjo  wid  dem  brass 
screws  'n'  all  to  it.  An'  heah 's  sump'n'  laid  in 
dis  yere  sock.  W'y,  Lo'd  er  Massy !  dis  is  de 
beses  present.  I  know  de  ole  man  Santy 
Claws,  an'  he  know  me,  an'  I  tell  yo'  w'at,  he 
knows  dat  I  lacks  dis  yere  money  better  V  all 
dem  jimcracks  w'at  yo'  all  er  hangin'  roun'  yo' 
necks."  Then  they  departed  in  a  confused 
mass,  each  trying  to  display  to  the  best  advan- 
tage his  or  her  present,  and  all  happy  as  heart 
could  wish. 

And  grandpa,  when  he  discovered  his  sock 
and  its  contents,  "Ah-h!  children,  Santa  Claus 
has  remembered  the  old  man,  too;  now  just 
see  here,  wouldn't  you  like  to  swap  with 
grandpa?"  and  the  misty  tears  of  happiness 
were  only  concealed  by  the  vigorous  blowing 
of  his  nose  as  he  covered  his  face  with  the  big 
red  bandanna  handkerchief,  which  he  always 
carried  in  his  hat,  as  all  old-time  folks  used 
to  do. 

Never  was  a  more  savory  meal  partaken  of 
with  a  better  relish  than  was  that  breakfast  to 
which  the  Brocktons  sat  down  on  that  Christ- 
mas morning,  so  many  years  ago.  Why,  don't 
I  know  the  old  man's  grace?  Of  course  I  do. 
With  his  silver  head  bowed,  and  his  wrinkled 
hands  uplifted,  the  old  man  would  begin : 
"Good  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  to  sanctify  a 
reasonable  portion  of  this  food  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  our  perishing  bodies,  and  feed  our 
souls  on  the  Bread  of  Life,  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen." 

There,  you  have  it.  It  looks  quite  ordinary 
on  cold  white  paper,  but  if  you  could  have 
heard  those  words  as  I  have,  with  those  sweet, 
homelike  surroundings,  delivered  in  the  deep, 
reverent  tones  that  were  never  assumed  save 
when  the  good  old  man  was  addressing  his 
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Maker,  ah!  you  would  have  remembered  them 
as  I  have,  through  all  these  long  years,  as  the 
sweetest  words  that  ministering  angels  ever 
bore  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Poor,  happy  Lucy  I  Her  little  heart  fluttered 
like  a  bird  in  its  cage,  and  she  blushed  and 
trembled  at  every  word  addressed  to  her.  Her 
Christmas  gift  was  coming,  and  she  tried  in 
vain  to  realize  that  the  time  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  dearest  hope  of  her  life  was 
near. 

Breakfast  over,  the  family  separated,  each  in 
search  of  some  particular  amusement,  the  en- 
joyment of  which  had  been  deferred  till  to-day. 

The  house-maids  were  busy  beating  eggs  for 
the  traditional  "egg-nog,"  and  the  cook  was 
bustling  about,  preparing  the  table  for  the 
Christmas  feast.  Grandpa  read  the  Georgia 
Journal,  and  consulted  his  map,  and  admired 
his  new  pipe,  and  the  flavor  of  his  "Killiki- 
nick"  tobacco,  by  turns.  Willie  and  his  sat- 
ellites shot  Christmas  guns,  popped  fire  crack- 
ers, and  romped  over  the  frozen  ground  in  the 
happy  abandon  of  a  rabbit  hunt.  Lucy  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  wedding 
toilet,  pausing  now  and  then  and  gazing  out 
upon  the  wintry  world  with  half  closed  eyes, 
indulging  in  the  sweet  intoxication  of  love's 
young  dream.  Col.  Brockton  and  his  wife 
made  a  tour  of  the  quarter,  and  the  hearts  of 
all  the  slaves  were  made  happy  by  the  kindly 
solicitude  and  the  hearty  greetings  of  "De 
Marsa  and  Mistis."  But  Uncle  Mingo  was 
the  happiest  being  on  the  plantation.  He  had 
tucked  the  shining  coin  in  his  well-worn  buck- 
skin purse,  and  was  now  tuning  that  new  banjo 
to  a  plantation  melody. 

Evergreens  and  wreaths  of  scarlet  berries 
hung  in  festoons  about  the  stately  parlor  which 
the  maids  called  the  "  company  room." 

The  clock  that  stood  on  the  mantel  rung  out 
right  merrily  its  ten  strokes  as  a  party  of  gal- 
lant young  horsemen  galloped  up  to  the  gate, 
and,  dismounting,  marched  up  the  hard  sandy 
path  to  the  house ;  Harry  Lanier,  unable  to  look 


dignified,  on  account  of  the  happy  smiles  that 
played  about  his  sunny  face,  was  at  the  head, 
and  Lucy's  heart  beat  fast  as  they  came  troop- 
ing into  the  hall.  All  the  darkies  on  the  plan- 
tation were  grouped  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
when  the  old  circuit-rider  pronounced  the  mo- 
mentous words  that  bound  the  two  happy 
hearts  together,  there  arose  such  a  clamorous 
medley  of  good  wishes  from  the  dusky  throng, 
the  like  of  which  is  never  heard  in  these  de- 
generate days,  and  then  the  festivities  began  in 
good  earnest. 

The  neighbors  who  had  been  invited  ad- 
journed to  the  sitting-room,  except  the  young 
people,  who  remained  in  the  "company  room," 
and  danced  the  happy  hours  away  until  dinner 
was  announced. 

The  darkies  were  not  idle.  That  new  banjo 
was  tuned  up  to  the  dignity  of  "  Susannah, 
Don't  you  Cry,"  and  not  until  the  gray  dawn  of 
the  succeeding  morning  did  they  desist  from 
their  merry-making. 

Stories  generally  wind  up  when  the  princi- 
pal characters  are  happily  married,  and  I  sup- 
pose mine  must  not  prove  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  but  when  T  get  to  thinking- of  those  happy 
Christmas  times  that  we  used  to  enjoy  on  the 
old  plantation,  I  hardly  know  when  to  leave 
off.  But  I  must  tell  you  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  bright  holiday,  Uncle  Mingo  was  still 
happy  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  new 
banjo  with  the  shiny  brass  screws;  grandpa 
was  reading  the  Georgia  Journal  upside  down, 
through  a  cloud  of  "  Killikinick,"  and  search- 
ing away  up  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
map  of  Georgia  for  the  commodious  harbor 
at  Darien,  of  which  he  had  read  during 
the  day;  and  Willie  had  made  a  trade  with 
Jimmie  Lanier  for  the  "three  alleys  and  a 
taw"  by  giving  half  a  dozen  fire  crackers  as 
boot  between  the  marbles  and  his  new  top; 
and  Pete,  the  wagoner,  was  conferring  with 
Dinah,  the  maid,  as  to  what  method  they 
should  pursue  to  accomplish  their  desire  to  go 
and  live  with  little  Miss  Lucy  and  Mars'  Harry. 

M.  M.  Folsom. 


AD  FINEM. 

For  me  the  passion  of  roses  and  the  languor  of  thick  perfume ; 
For  her  the  violet's  fragrance  and  its  delicate,  peaceful  bloom. 
Give  her  the  quietest  flowers;  disturb  not  the  calm  of  delight. 
With  me  let  the  blood  flow  madly,  and  the  ball-room  blaze  with  light. 
The  rose  will  fade  in  the  morning,  and  the  violets  withered  be; 
Till  then  let  me  follow  the  siren  that  is  smiling  death  to  me. 


THE  SECOND  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


GENERAL  JAMES  LONGSTREET. 


THE  night  of  July  1st  slowly  passed  away 
and  the  morning  of  the  2d  dawned  amid 
fears  and  much  anxiety. 

The  events  that  had  happened  on  our  left 
the  previous  evening  and  the  failure  to  attack 
Cemetery  Hill  while  unoccupied  were  not 
calculated  to  heighten  the  over  -  confiden- 
tial zeal  of  the  Confederates,  while  the  bitter 
and  severe  defeat  the  enemy  had  sustained 
the  day  before  had  produced  the  customary 
apprehensions  for  the  gallant  army  in  their 
front. 

The  sun  shone  forth  through  a  smoky  atmos- 
phere, veiled  by  thin  clouds,  and  nothing  fore- 
shadowed the  awful  circumstances  soon  to  fol- 
low. The  conflict  of  the  second  day  at  Get- 
tysburg may  properly  be  divided  into  two  sep- 
arate engagements.  Now  the  reader,  to  gain 
a  lively  view  of  the  course  of  events  on  the 
(  4<M)  ) 


second  day,  will  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
these  twTo  points. 

The  first  of  these  engagements  was  not  be- 
gun until  4:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
continued  about  two  hours.  It  was  fought  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  line  of 
battle  by  the  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws, 
of  Longstreet's  corps. 

This  action  closed  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  while  it  was  going  on  no  other 
portion  of  either  the  Federal  or  Confederate 
army  was  under  fire. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  battle  closed  for  the 
day  on  the  Confederate  right,  than  it  broke 
out  with  redoubled  fury  on  the  Confederate 
left,  held  by  General  Ewell  with  the  second 
corps,  who,  at  sundown,  attacked  Cemetery 
Hill,  Gulp's  Hill,  and  continued  the  conflict 
until  0:80  o'clock  at  night. 
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Before  going  into  a  description  of  these  two 
separate  engagements  of  the  second  day's  con- 
flict, the  writer  desires  to  notice  and  explain 
the  events  and  their  causes  that  delayed  the 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  until 
the  day  had  been  far  spent,  producing  in  its 
results  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
contentions  commenced  on  Wednesday  night 
and  never  stopped  until  the  gallant  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  had  been  repulsed  along 
the  whole  Federal"  line.  It  has  been  seen  in 
a  previous  paper  that  General  Lee  had  in- 
structed the  division  commander,  General 
Early,  through  Ewell,  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day's  battle,  not  to  pursue  the  enemy  be- 
yond the  town  if  he  should  succeed  in  captur- 
ing it.  We  have  also  seen  that  when  General 
Hays  wanted  Early  to  permit  him  to  occupy 
Culp's  Hill,  that  commander  used  the  prohibi- 
tion of  General  Lee  as  an  objection  to  the 
movement. 

General  Lee,  in  his  report,  says:  "The  at- 
tack and  pursuit  were  not  followed  up  that 
night,  the  enemy's  force  being  unknown." 

It  is  certain  however,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  first  day's  engagement,  General  Lee  had 
learned  enough  of  the  enemy  to  justify  him  in 
deciding  to  attack  the  Federal  army  early  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  July  2d. 

Colonel  Walter  Taylor,  of  General  Lee's  staff, 
in  speaking  of  the  point  now  under  considera- 
tion in  his  Annals  of  the  WTar,  page  309,  says : 

"  The  prevailing  idea  with  General  Lee 
was  to  press  forward  without  delay;  to  fol- 
low up  promptly  and  vigorously  the  advan- 
tage already  gained.  Having  failed  to  reap 
the  full  fruits  of  the  victory  of  the  first  day's 
work  before  night,  his  mind  was  incessantly 
occupied  with  the  idea  of  renewing  the  attack 
on  the  enemy's  right  with  the  dawn  of  day  on 
the  second. 

"  He  believed  that,  with  Ewell's  corps  intact 
and  united,  the  enemy's  position  could  be  as- 
sailed with  every  prospect  of  success.  But 
after  a  conference  with  Ewell  and  the  division 
commanders  of  his  corps  he  changed  his  mind 
and  resolved  to  open  the  battle  on  his  right, 
indulging  the  hope  that  Longstreot  would  be  in 
position  at  an  early  hour  to  begin  the  attack. 

"He  instructed  General  Ewell  to  hold  him- 
self ready  to  co-operate  with  Longstreet  in  the 
attack." 

Now  right  here  the  question  presents  itself, 
Why  did  not  General  Lee  attack  the  Federal 
army  sooner  in  the  day;  why  wait  until  4:30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon?    All  the  troops  en- 


gaged in  the  second  day's  conflict  were  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  point  of  contact  at  daylight. 
Ewell's  corps,  for  instance,  on  the  Confederate 
left,  were  actually  in  position  and  ready  for 
the  attack  at  early  dawn. 

While  the  division  of  Hood  and  McLaws, 
on  the  Confederate  right,  were  at  Marsh  Creek, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Round  Top. 

At  General  Lee's  headquarters  on  Wednes- 
day night,  July  1st,  General  Longstreet  op- 
posed the  commanding  General  in  his  determi- 
nation to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  following 
morning.  Longstreet  contended  that  such  a 
step  was  in  violation  of  the  terms  agreed  upon 
between  General  Lee  and  his  corps  and  divi- 
sion commanders  before  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  had  left  Fredericksburg  for  Penn- 
sylvania; that,  at  a  council  of  war  held  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  cam- 
paign in  Pennsylvania  should  be  "  offensive  in 
strategy  and  defensive  in  tactics;"  that  is  to 
say,  along  the  line  of  invasion  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  should  watch  vigilantly 
and  select  a  strong  position  and  compel  the 
Federal  army  to  attack  it.  But  that  in  no 
case  would  the  Confederate  army  attack  the 
Federal  forces  in  any  strong  position  they 
might  select. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  General  Longstreet  went  to  General  Lee's 
headquarters  and  submitted  his  plan  to  the 
commanding  General.  It  was  "  That  General 
Ewell  should  withdraw  his  corps  from  Ceme- 
tery Hill  and  swing  around  to  our  extreme 
right  and  then  unite  with  my  (Longstreet's) 
corps  flanked  by  A.  P.  Hill's."  We  would 
have  placed  the  whole  Confederate  army  be- 
tween Washington  City  and  the  enemy.  Now 
if  Longstreet's  advice  had  been  taken  it  is  cer- 
tain, beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  whole  Union 
army  would  have  been  completely  maneuvered 
out  of  its  position.  Had  this  been  done  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  Round  Top 
and  Little  Round  Top  in  its  possession,  could, 
by  moving  on  its  flank,  have  compelled  the 
Federal  army  to  abandon  its  line  of  defense 
without  difficulty.  Or  Lee  might  have  fallen 
back  gradually  on  Washington  and  placed  his 
army  in  an  attitude  of  defending  the  Capital, 
with  the  Federal  Army  as  an  enemy  in  his 
front.  Lee  refused  to  accede  to  this  proposi- 
tion and  Longstreet  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 
determination  of  the  commanding  General. 
Immediately  after  the  interview  between  Lee 
and  Longstreet,  which  took  place  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commanding  General  early 
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in  the  morning,  the  latter  officer  sent  Colonel 
Venable,  of  his  staff,  to  Ewell,  and  followed 
himself  soon  after  in  order  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
Early,  Johnson,  and  Rhodes  were  summoned. 
General  Hays,  who  was  present,  told  the  writer 
that  the  General  (meaning  Lee)  was  full  of 
fight.  He  appeared  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  an  immediate  attack. 
He  frequently  repeated  the  expression,  "  The 
attack  must  be  made  at  once,  at  once."  He 
wanted  Ewell  to  lead  an  attack  on  the  spot. 
Ewell  and  all  his  division  commanders  dis- 
sented from  General  Lee  in  making  the  attack 
first  on  his  left.  They  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
manding General  the  almost  impregnable  posi- 
tion, both  of  Cemetery  Hill  and  Culp's  Hill, 
and  submitted  to  General  Lee  a  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  opening  attack  on  the  Confederate  ex- 
treme right,  held  by  General  Longstreet,  where 
the  Federal  line  was  much  weaker  and  more 
easily  broken. 

It  was  represented  to  General  Lee,  as  the 
united  opinion  of  all  present,  that  a  bold  and 
spirited  attack  on  our  right  by  Longstreet 
would  undoubtedly  turn  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy  and  greatly  endanger  the  rear  of 
Meade's  army.  That  the  events  consequent 
upon  Longstreet's  attack  would  compel  Meade 
to  detach  many  troops  from  Cemetery  Hill 
and  Culp's  Hill  and  send  them  to  his  left  and 
rear.  This  being  done,  E well's  corps  might 
then,  by  a  bold  and  daring  onset,  assail  the 
whole  line  on  Cemetery  and  Culp's  hills  and 
drive  the  enemy  from  these  strongholds.  To 
this  reasoning  General  Lee  assented,  with  the 
modification  that  just  as  soon  as  Longstreet 
opened  on  the  right  Ewell  should  lose  no  time 
and  immediately  attack  Cemetery  and  Culp's 
hills.  This  was  the  exact  understanding,  and 
General  Lee,  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  re- 
marked, "  I  will  return  to  headquarters  at  once 
and  issue  the  necessary  orders,  so  that  the  right 
and  left  will  be  under  fire  by  10  o'clock."  Gen- 
eral Lee  then  rode  back  to  his  headquarters, 
which,  as  before  stated,  were  situated  on  the 
Charnbersburg  pike,  on  Seminary  Ridge. 

Longstreet,  in  his  contributions  to  the  An- 
nals of  the  War,  page  422,  notices  General 
Lee's  return  to  headquarters  in  connection 
with  the  point  before  us,  and  says,  "General 
Lee  did  not  return  to  his  headquarters  from 
his  interview  with  Ewell  until  9  o'clock,  and 
it  was  fully  11  o'clock  when  he  had  so  far  ma- 
tured his  plans  as  to  issue  his  orders. for  their 
execution." 


At  that  hour  he  ordered  General  Longstreet 
to  move  with  the  two  divisions  of  his  command 
that  were  up,  Hood's  and  McLaws',  around  the 
Emmittsburg  road  on  the  Federal  left.  This 
move  would-place  those  two  divisions  directly 
opposite  Sedgwick's  and  Sickles'  corps,  with  the 
right  of  Hood's  division  opposite  Round  Top. 
Lee's  plan  was  for  Longstreet  to  open  the  bat- 
tle by  attacking  Sickles,  and,  if  possible,  seize 
and  hold  Round  Top.  Simultaneously  with 
this  attack  Ewell  was  to  attack  the  Federals' 
right  on  Cemetery  Hill.  The  whole  plan  of 
battle  depended  upon  the  two  divisions  of 
Longstreet's  corps,  and  General  Lee  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  they  were  near  at  hand 
and  the  battle  promptly  begun,  for  they  had 
encamped  over  night  at  Marsh  Creek,  only 
three  miles  from  the  field.  But  for  some  cause, 
which  General  Longstreet  has  never  explained, 
these  two  divisions  of  his  corps,  upon  which  so 
much  depended,  did  not  reach  the  position  as- 
signed them  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

It  would  seem  that,  even  supposing  he  had 
not  received  Lee's  orders  until  11  o'clock,  he 
might  have  placed  these  divisions  in  the  line 
assigned  them  by  1  o'clock.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  might  have  changed  the  whole  character  of 
the  conflict,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The 
writer  refrains  from  making  any  further  com- 
ments on  the  errors  of  the  day  to  pass  on  to 
consider  the  positions  of  the  various  divisions, 
Federal  and  Confederate,  at  the  time  the  battle 
opened  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For 
at  that  time  the  whole  Federal  army  was  up 
and  in  position,  except  the  fifth  corps  under 
Sykes,  which  did  not  take  its  position  in  line 
until  5  o'clock.  The  Confederate  infantry  was 
all  up  except  Pickett's  division,  which  did  not 
arrive  from  Charnbersburg  until  dark. 

The  extreme  right  wing  of  the  Union  army 
rested  on  Culp's  Hill,  looking  to  the  eastward, 
and  was  occupied  and  defended  by  the  Twelfth 
corps  of  the  Federal  army,  under  General  Slo- 
cum,  supplemented  by  Wardsworth's  division, 
of  Reynolds'  corps. 

The  Baltimore  turnpike  was  directly  in  the 
rear  of  this  defensive  column.  A  division  of 
this  corps  was  thrown  across  Rock  Creek  and 
placed  in  position  on  Wolf's  Hill.  This  small 
stream  runs  through  a  narrow  ravine  that  sep- 
arates Culp's  Hill  from  Wolf's  Hill.  The  ra- 
vine was  defended  at  Spangler's  Spring  by  the 
brigade  of  General  Williams.  The  little  creek, 
in  its  direction  to  the  southward,  crosses  the 
Baltimore  turnpike  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Spangler's  Spring.    At  the  point  where 
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it  crosses  the  pike  the  Federal  right  flank  was 
protected  try  the  cavalry  of  General  Buford. 

Cemetery  Hill  proper,  which  joins  and  con- 
tinues Culp's  Hill,  stretches  in  a  half  circle 
around  the  south  front  of  the  town  of  Gettys- 
burg, across  the  Baltimore  pike  to  the  Em- 
mittsburg  road. 

It  was  occupied  and  defended  by  the  Elev- 
enth corps  under  Howard  and  by  the  two  divi- 
sions of  Robinson  and  Doubleday,  of  Reynolds' 
First  corps.  Properly  speaking,  the  Federal 
line  drawn  around  Cemetery  Hill  and  Culp's 
Hill  constituted  the  right  wing  of  the  Union 
army,  which  was  defended  by  the  First,  Elev- 
enth, and  Twelfth  corps,  and  was,  by  all  odds, 
the  strongest  part  of  the  enemy's  position.  The 
Federal  line  then  extended  from  Cemetery 
Hill,  west  of  the  town,  along  Cemetery  Ridge 
to  Round  Top,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 

To  General  Hancock  was  assigned  the  peril- 
ous duty  of  defending  the  center  and  left  cen- 
ter of  this  line.  He  joined  the  right  division 
of  his  Second  corps  with  the  left  of  Robinson 
at  Cemetery  Hill,  and  extended  his  corps  along 
the  ridge  in  the  direction  of  Little  Round  Top 
for  a  distance  of  one  half  mile. 

General  Sickles,  with  the  Third  corps,  formed 
to  the  left  of  Hancock  and  stretched  his  line 
along  toward  Round  Top,  near  the  Emmitts- 
burg  road,  as  far  as  Sherfy's  peach -orchard, 
when  his  advance  rested.  The  Sixth  corps, 
under  Sedgwick,  arrived  on  the  field  after  din- 
ner and  was  placed  somewhat  to  the  rear  of 
Hancock's  left  and  Sickles'  right,  as  a  support. 

The  Fifth  corps,  under  Sykes,  was  held  in  re- 
serve, while  General  Kilpatrick  with  his  cav- 
alry flanked  the  Federal  right  wing.  This  was 
the  actual  position  of  the  enemy  at  4  o'clock 
on  July  2d. 

The  writer  and  several  others  had  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  enemy's  line  from  the  top  of 
Pennsylvania  College,  near  Lee's  headquar- 
ters, at  sunrise,  at  which  time  Hancock's 
corps  had  not  yet  arrived,  neither  had  Sedg- 
wick's, and  Sickles'  line  was  not  to  be  seen. 
All  that  strip  of  country  extending  along 
Cemetery  Ridge  from  the  hill  to  Little  Round 
Top,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  was  un- 
occupied. 

Hancock's  corps  was  not  in  position  until  8 
o'clock,  although  he  arrived  on  the  field  a  lit- 
tle before  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Sedgwick  did  not 
arrive  until  after  2  o'clock.  Now,  the  rea- 
son why  General  Lee  was  anxious  for  an 
early  attack  was  because  he  had  learned  dur- 
ing the  night  that  Meade's  army  was  not  all 


up;  but  that  he  was  concentrating  his  forces 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  has  been  stated  be- 
fore, the  Confederate  army  was  on  a  line  com- 
pletely enveloping  the  whole  Federal  army 
from  Round  Top  to  Culp's  Hill,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  four  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  enemy. 

Beginning  on  the  right  of  the  Confederate 
line  General  Longstreet,  with  the  divisions  of 
Hood  and  McLaws,  held  Lee's  right  wing  op- 
posite Sickles  and  in  front  of  Little  Round 
Top. 

Then  came  Anderson's  division,  Pender's, 
and  Heth's,  forming  the  corps  of  General  A. 
P.  Hill,  all  in  a  curve,  and  extending  the  Con- 
federate line  in  a  circle  as  far  as  the  Seminary 
on  the  edge  of  the  town.  At  this  point 
Rhodes'  division,  of  Ewell's  corps,  continued 
our  line  into  the  town.  Then  Early's  division 
held  the  ground  in  front  of  Cemetery  Hill 
proper,  from  the  east  of  town  around  to 
Culp's  Hill.  Then  General  Edward  John- 
son's division  extended  the  Confederate  left 
all  around  Culp's  Hill  to  the  ravine  that  sepa- 
rates the  latter  hill  from  Wolf's  Hill.  The 
brigade  of  General  Stuart,  of  Edward  John- 
son's division,  held  the  extreme  left  at  Span- 
gler's  Spring.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  was  all  up  and  in  position  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Union  army. 

But  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  part  of 
the  Confederate  cavalry  was  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  2d, 
when  the  battle  opened,  except  White's  battal- 
ion, which  had  led  the  advance  of  Early's 
division,  and  had  been  with  the  division 
at  York  and  returned  with  it  to  Gettys- 
burg. General  Imboden,  with  his  cavalry 
command,  had  left  Chambersburg  on  the  2d, 
and  cleared  the  road  from  that  place  to  the 
mountain  for  Pickett's  division  to  pass  for- 
ward to  Gettysburg.  At  midnight,  on  the  2d 
of  July,  General  Imboden  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  at  that  hour  the  brigades  of 
Jones,  Robertson,  and  Jenkins  passed  him  on 
their  way  to  the  field,  and  reached  it  at  1 
o'clock  on  the  3d  of  July,  while  Generals  Lee 
and  Longstreet  were  reviewing  the  divisions 
of  Heth  and  Pickett.  Just  before  the  can- 
nonade began,  General  Stuart,  with  Wade 
Hampton  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  commands,  ar- 
rived on  the  field  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  as 
Hood  and  McLaws  were  closing  the  second 
day's  fight  on  our  right.  Stuart  attacked  at 
Hunterstown  a  portion  of  the  enemy  who  at- 
tempted to  capture  a  part  of  our  wagon-train. 
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The  writer,  just  here,  would  like  to  speak  of 
the  prominent  land-mark  directly  in  front  of 
Longstreet's  corps.  On  looking  to  the  south- 
ward, about  half  a  mile  from  the  Emmittsburg 
road,  there  looms  up  into  view  a  rugged  moun- 
tain, nearly  bare,  along  whose  sides  are  seen 
deep  ledges  of  rocks  and  many  stones  of  great 
size. 

It  has  for  over  a  hundred  years  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Round  Top. 

Due  east  of  it,  and  connected  with  it,  there 
rises  a  smaller  projecting  spur  called  Little 
Round  Top.  The  latter  seems  to  sleep  on  the 
bosom  of  the  former.  History  has  made  their 
names  immortal,  and  will  transmit  them  to 
the  remotest  ages  of  time.  Around  the  north- 
ern front  of  these  mountains  a  small  creek 
runs  to  the  eastward.  At  their  base  a  valley 
filled  with  rocks  and  cliffs,  skirted  with  un- 
derbrush, separates  the  main  landscape  from 
the  mountain. 

Scon  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  it  presents 
a  most  desolate  appearance,   an  impression 


which  long  clings  to  the  memory.  The  writer 
well  remembers,  while  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  attending  school  at  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
near  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  passing  over 
the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Gettysburg 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  1839.  It  was  growing 
late  when  the  stage  reached  the  front  of 
Round  Top,  and  he  still  remembers  the  fear 
that  seized  him  while  the  stage  was  passing 
their  front,  and  the  relief  experienced  when 
these  objects  of  his  terror  had  been  passed  and 
left  behind.  He  often  wondered,  when  a  boy, 
why  the  Creator  had  placed  those  rugged 
mountains  upon  the  open  landscape,  little 
dreaming,  at  the  time,  of  the  many  thousand 
heroic  spirits  in  the  distant  future,  and  in  his 
presence,  who  would  dispute  with  their  lives 
and  seal  with  their  blood  the  right  to  possess 
their  stony  slopes,  of  the  mighty  cannonade 
that  shook  the  earth  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
contending  armies,  and  burst  like  the  waves 
of  the  raging  sea  against  their  everlasting 
summits.    Thursday  afternoon,  July  the  2d, 
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was  far  spent.  The  silence  was  at  length 
broken.  At  half-past  4  o'clock  an  awful  can- 
nonade opened  and  extended  all  around  the 
Confederate  line  of  battle,  in  a  curve,  from 
Longstreet,  on  our  extreme  right,  to  the  Har- 
risburg  road.  The  enemy  replied  to  it  from 
Culp's  Hill,  Cemetery  Hill,  and  Cemetery 
Ridge. 

Over  three  hundred  shots  of  artillery  were 
fired  every  minute,  and  the  reports  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  for  over  forty  miles.  Shortly 
after  the  artillery  opened  could  be  seen  heavy 
columns  of  Confederates  emerging  from  a 
wood  on  Longstreet's  extreme  right,  and  mov- 
ing rapidly  toward  the  Emmittsburg  road  in 
the  direction  of  Round  Top.  This  was  Hood's 
division.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Hood,  and 
concealed  partly  by  a  skirt  of  woods,  could  be 
seen  several  columns  of  infantry,  resting  at 
ease,  in  line  of  battle.  This  was  McLaws'  di- 
vision. On  the  extreme  right  of  McLaws' 
division  might  be  seen  an  officer  mounted  on 
horseback  riding  along  the  line  of  McLaws, 
cheering  on  the  men.  This  was  the  gallant 
General  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi. 

Hood's  division  advanced  rapidly  to  the 
Emmittsburg  road.  The  enemy  presented  a 
strange  and  irregular  front,  as  seen  by  the  ad- 
vancing line  of  Hood's  men.  Their  force  at 
this  point,  which  proved  to  be  Sickles'  corps, 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Eederal  army,  and 
was  posted  along  an  elevated  ridge  of  ground 
for  some  distance  to  a  peach-orchard.  At  this 
point  his  front  changed  and  faced  to  the  south- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  Round  Top,  resting 
his  extreme  left  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
Round  Top.  Sickles'  line,  as  seen  by  Hood's 
soldiers,  looked  like  two  sides  of  a  square 
Now,  just  as  soon  as  Hood's  division  struck 
t?he  road,  they  jumped  over  the  fence,  and 
rushing  forward  attacked  that  part  of  Sickles' 
line  which  extended  from  the  peach-orchard 
on  the  Emmittsburg  road  toward  Round  Top. 
As  Hood's  force,  that  made  this  attack,  was 
more  extended  than  the  enemy's  line,  which 
here  was  his  left,  it  happened  that  one  of  his 
brigades  passed  up  the  open  space  between 
the  points  where  Sickles'  left  terminated  and 
Round  Top,  thus  outflanking  the  left  wing  of 
the  Union  army.  The  rest  of  Hood's  division, 
with  part  of  McLaws',  moved  up  the  Em- 
mittsburg road  and  attacked  the  other  part  of 
Sickles'  corps  that  was  posted  along  the  ridge 
in  front  of  the  road.  Shortly  after  the  con- 
flict opened  here  Hood's  whole  division  was 
engaged,  some  on  Sickles'  front,  some  on  his 


flank.  When  Hood  passed  his  brigade  be- 
tween Sickles'  left  and  Round  Top  the  brave 
Confederates  had  gained  an  advantage,  which, 
if  it  had  been  promptly  followed  up,  would 
have  enabled  General  Hood  to  hold  within  his 
grasp  the  fate  of  the  Union  army. 

He  would  have  been  the  complete  master  of 
the  situation. 

But  for  some  cause,  never  explained,  Hood's 
right  advance  did  not  gain  the  summit  of  this 
stronghold,  although  it  was  not  occupied  by 
the  enemy  at  the  time.  Doubtless  the  Con- 
federates thought,  and  reasonably  so,  that  as 
they  were  engaging  and  driving  an  enemy 
under  the  shadow  of  Round  Top,  and  as  no 
assistance  was  given  them  from  that  quar- 
ter, that  stronghold  was  unoccupied  and 
could  be  used  when  wanted.  But  this  was  a 
fatal  mistake,  for  a  division  of  the  Union  army, 
seeing  Sickles'  desperate  situation,  went  to  his 
relief,  and  while  advancing  a  portion  of  them 
from  the  southward  rushed  up  the  rugged  sides 
of  the  mountain,  dragging  their  heavy  artillery 
after  them.  Hood's  men,  seeing  this,  deter- 
mined to  dislodge  the  enemy,  and  pushing  for- 
ward through  a  defile,  climbing  up  precipices 
and  ledges  of  rocks,  boldly  attacked  the  Fed- 
eral troops  under  great  disadvantage. 

•  The  fight  that  here  took  place  was  one  of 
the  prominent  exploits  of  the  conflict.  Hood 
had  reached  the  enemy  by  passing  up  through 
the  defile  between  the  two  Round  Tops.  It 
was  almost  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the 
bayonet.  The  gallant  Texans  rushed  on  the 
enemy's  line  of  steel;  all  along  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  hand-to-hand  encounters  with 
the  musket  took  place  between  squads  of 
Hood's  men  and  detachments  of  the  enemy. 
One  of  these  detachments,  numbering  several 
hundred,  had  been  recruited  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  were  serving  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  They  were  now  fighting  in  sight  of 
their  homes,  with  the  eyes  of  their  fathers, 
mothers,  and  wives  looking  upon  them,  and 
the  truth  is  that  these  men  conducted  them- 
selves as  brave  men  have  always  done  under 
similar  circumstances  in  every  quarter  of  the 
earth.  Many  of  our  men,  posted  on  crags  and 
ledges  of  rocks,  were  shot,  and  fell  down  the 
slopes  to  the  ravine  below.  The  enemy  lost 
heavily,  and  the  two  general  officers  who  com- 
manded them  laid  down  their  lives  among  the 
slain.  The  remainder  of  Hood's  force  at  this 
point  of  his  line  retired  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains  and  left  Round  Top  in  possession  of 
the  men  who  so  bravely  defended  it.    It  was 
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soon  heavily  reinforced,  and  so  strongly  forti- 
fied by  the  enemy  that  it  was  never  afterward 
attacked  by  our  forces. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  right  of  Hood's 
division  was  engaged  in  assailing  the  enemy 
on  his  left,  and  in  conflict  with  Sickles'  sup- 
porting column  at  Little  Round  Top,  the 
remainder  of  Hood's  command,  supported  by 
McLaws'  division  that  held  the  left  of  -Long- 
street's  corps,  moved  up  the  Emmittsburg  road 
toward  Gettysburg.  Along  an  elevated  ridge 
of  ground  in  an  open  field,  a  heavy  column  of 
the  enemy  appeared  in  force.  It  was  Birney's 
division  of  Sickles'  corps.  This  officer  extended 
his  line  along  the  ridge  to  a  peach-orchard  in 
front  of  the  road.  McLaws,  seeing  troops 
coming  over  from  the  enemy's  right  to  support 
this  line  of  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  also 
noticing  a  large  force  coming  up  from  the  rear 
to  support  Birney,  rushed  forward  with  his 
division  and  attacked  Birney  and  his  supports 
with  great  intrepidity. 

The  enemy,  here  protected  to  some  extent 
by  a  peach-orchard  which  covered  part  of  his 
command,  returned  the  fire  for  some  time, 
when  McLaws,  seeing  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity, placed  several  batteries  of  artillery  in  po- 
sition, and  brought  them  to  bear  upon  Sickles' 
flank  with  such  telling  effect  that  his  line 
began  to  waver  and  give  way.  Our  troops 
now  made  a  bold  jump  for  Sickles'  men,  and 
as  we  were  to  a  great  extent  protected  by  the 
firing  of  our  artillery,  we  delivered  round  after 
round  of  musketry  into  the  Union  lines  with 
such  rapidity  that  their  whole  front  broke  and 
gave  way  before  the  fiery  onset  of  the  Con- 
federates. In  this  attack  the  peach  -  orchard 
was  carried  by  McLaws'  division,  the  center 
of  Sickles'  corps  rent  asunder,  and  his  divis- 
ion under  Birney  and  his  supporting  brigades 
driven  back  from  the  ridge  across  an  open 
field  in  great  terror  and  confusion. 

The  Confederates  lost  no  time,  but  immedi- 
ately followed  up  this  advantage,  and,  running 
after  the  enemy  across  an  open  space,  halted  at 
a  skirt  of  woods.  Between  this  skirt  of  woods 
and  Little  Round  Top,  while  Sickles'  routed 
force  was  resting  he  was  strengthened  by  a  new 
division,  sent  to  his  aid  from  the  Second  corps 
by  General  Hancock.  Thus  reinforced,  the 
Union  troops  formed  a  new  line  of  battle;  but 
before  they  were  fully  in  position  the  Confed- 
erates burst  in  force  from  behind  the  skirt  of 
woods  and  attacked  them.  The  conflict  here 
was  more  severe  than  any  attack  that  preceded 
it.    Our  loss  in  this  attack  was  heavy,  while 


that  of  the  Federal  troops  was  certainly  much 
greater.  The  division  of  General  Caldwell, 
sent  by  Hancock,  was  fearfully  cut  up  in  this 
part  of  the  conflict,  having  lost,  according  to 
Hancock's  report,  in  killed  and  wounded  over 
one  half  of  the  division.  It  will  be  seen 
that  McLaws'  division  had  driven  back  from 
the  Emmittsburg  road  Sickles'  center  under 
Birney,  with  the  divisions  of  Burns,  Caldwell, 
and  other  supports  sent  to  their  aid — all  had 
gone  down  and  were  beaten  back  by  the  valiant 
rebels  to  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  Hood's 
men  having  beaten  back  the  enemy's  left  with 
his  supports  so  disastrously  that  a  division  of 
regular  troops  from  Sykes'  Fifth  corps,  under 
Ayers,  was  quickly  thrown  forward  to  check 
the  advancing  line  of  the  bold  Texans. 

The  whole  space  between  the  Emmittsburg 
road  to  Cemetery  Ridge  was  now  in  possession 
of  Hood  and  McLaws.  The  writer  would  here 
observe  that  Cemetery  Ridge  was  the  original 
Federal  line  of  battle,  and  extended  from  Cem- 
etery Hill  to  Little  Round  Top,  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  Sickles,  it  seems,  committed  the 
mistake  of  throwing  his  corps  too  far  to  the 
front,  and  too  far  from  their  main  line.  Long- 
street,  seeing  this,  attacked  his  force  before  the 
error  could  be  rectified.  The  right  division 
of  Sickles'  corps  still  stood  alone,  hugging  the 
Emmittsburg  road,  with  his  left  drawn  back, 
forming  a  right  angle.  General  Hancock,  see- 
ing this  exposed  condition  of  Humphrey's  line, 
sent  several  brigades  to  his  aid.  The  only 
thing  that  General  Humphreys  could  do  was 
to  fall  back  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Cemetery 
Ridge.  But  the  Confederates  were  on  the  alert, 
and  having  carried  all  before  them,  and  rang- 
ing about  in  the  open  space,  seeing  men  moving 
to  the  aid  of  Humphreys,  they  moved  forward 
with  two  of  their  brigades,  and  attacked  Gen- 
eral Humphreys  with  such  violence  and  in- 
trepidity that  he  was  hurled  back ;  and,  follow- 
ing up  the  attack,  the  Federal  division  was  so 
tilted  from  one  point  to  another  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  they  could  hold  their  ground 
much  longer.  While  the  division  was  being 
beaten  back,  some  of  their  supports  moving 
the  right  of  the  retreating  column  fired  several 
volleys  into  our  line.  One  of  our  regiments 
breaking  line,  sprang  forward,  and  raising  the 
rebel  yell  of  "  Yi,  yi*  poured  such  a  deadly 
fire  into  their  ranks  that  these  supports  broke 
and  fled,  leaving  the  division  to  its  doom. 

No  order  was  now  observed  or  thought  of, 
and  the  shattered  remnants  of  Humphreys'  di- 
vision and  his  supporting  brigades  were  hurled 
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back  by  the  victorious  Confederates  to  Ceme- 
tery Kidge.  Behind  those  bulwarks,  carved 
in  solid  rock  and  defended  by  artillery,  these 
veteran  troops  found  shelter  and  protection. 
Humphreys'  division  with  his  supports  were 
most  shockingly  cut  up.  All  along  the  line  of 
attack,  from  the  Emmittsburg  road  to  Ceme- 
tery Ridge,  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
General  Hancock,  in  speaking  of  the  events 
under  consideration  in  his  official  report  of 
the  battle,  says,  "  When  General  Humphreys' 
division  and  his  support  fell  behind  our  origi- 
nal line  of  battle  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  there 
was  the  debris  of  many  regiments.  He  could 
scarcely  muster  a  single  battalion  which  was 
not  garbed  in  many  colors.  In  reviewing  the 
fight  on  the  Confederate  right  it  is  but  just  to 
say,  that  on  Longstreet's  front  it  was  fought 
by  the  two  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws, 
numbering,  according  to  Longstreet,  about  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  Pickett's  division  of  his 
corps  was  not  present;  having  left  Chambers- 
burg  during  the  day  it  did  not  arrive  until 
long  after  the  battle  ended.  Hill's  corps  was 
not  engaged  in  the  fight  on  the  left,  but  made 
demonstrations  on  Hancock's  front.  This  was 
done  by  Anderson's  division,  and  was  not  con- 
verted into  a  general  attack.  Longstreet,  in 
his  report,  says  his  loss  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
flict, in  killed  and  wounded,  was  four  thousand 
five  hundred  men." 

Among  the  slain  was  the  brave  General 
Barksdale.  The  Federal  force  that  engaged 
the  two  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws  was 
composed  of  the  Fifth  corps  under  Sykes,  the 
Third  under  Sickles,  and  Caldwell's  division, 
of  Hancock's  corps,  with  other  support  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Sickles  from  their  right. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  here  must  have  been 
doubly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Confederates. 
The  struggle  on  the  right  lasted  for  about  two 
hours,  from  half-past  4  to  half-past  6  o'clock. 
But  the  victory  would  have  been  complete  if 
Longstreet  had  moved  a  few  hours  sooner. 
Hood  would  then  have  captured  and  held  both 
the  Round  Tops  without  a  struggle,  as  there 
was  no  enemy  defending  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  conflict  closed  before  the 
Round  Tops  than  it  broke  out  on  the  Confed- 
erate left,  held  by  Ewell,  in  front  of  Cemetery 
Hill  and  Culp's  Hill.  Let  us  turn  and  exam- 
ine the  course  of  events  on  our  left. 

The  two  divisions  of  Ewell's  corps,  com- 
manded by  General  Early  and  General  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  were  in  position  on  our  left 
Vol.  I.— 32. 


and  ready  to  advance,  the  former  on  Cemetery 
Hill  and  the  latter  on  Culp's  Hill.  The  divis- 
ion of  General  Rhodes,  which  belonged  to 
Ewell's  corps,  was  on  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
near  the  Seminary.  Pender's  division,  com- 
manded by  General  Lane,  of  Hill's  corps,  lay 
alongside  of  Rhodes'  command.  Now,  at  7 
p.  m.,  before  Early  and  Johnston  attacked 
Cemetery  and  Culp's  hills,  it  was  arranged 
that  Rhodes  and  Lane  should  support  the  at- 
tack. No  allowance,  however,  was  made  for 
time,  and  Rhodes  being  obliged  to  get  his 
troops  through  the  town  by  moving  up  differ- 
ent streets,  which  were  blocked  up  by  ambu- 
lances and  wounded  soldiers  in  every  part  of 
the  place,  much  time  was  lost.  Early  was  un- 
der fire,  while  Rhodes  was  pushing  through  to 
the  support  of  his  companions,  and  had  not 
reached  them  until  Early's  division  had  been 
beaten  back.  About  7  o'clock  Early's  division 
began  to  move  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
southeast  part  of  the  town,  filing  to  the  left  of 
the  Baltimore  pike  until  it  came  directly  in 
front  of  Steinwese's  division,  of  the  Eleventh 
corps,  which  lay  along  the  northeastern  knob 
of  Cemetery  Hill.  This  division  of  Steinwese 
was  the  same  force  left  behind  to  hold  Ceme- 
tery Hill  the  day  before,  by  Howard.  The 
enemy  were  resting  behind  an  old  stone  wall, 
which  extended  southward  from  an  old  brick- 
yard in  front4 of  our  line.  Early's  division 
moved  forward  to  the  attack  of  the  Eleventh 
corps,  on  Cemetery  Hill,  in  the  following  or- 
der: General  John  B.  Gordon  commanded  the 
right  and  assaulted  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  hill  near  the  Baltimore  pike,  on  the  edge 
of  the  town. 

General  Hays,  of  Louisiana,  held  the  center 
of  the  line,  and  General  Smith  the  left.  As 
soon  as  the  division  arrived  within  range  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  hundred  yards,  several  batteries  directly  in 
our  front  discharged  grape  and  canister  into 
our  lines  with  terrible  effect.  The  center  and 
left  of  the  division,  unprotected  by  artillery 
and  unable  to  reach  the  enemy  by  a  musketry 
fire,  began  to  waver  and  fall  back.  The  com- 
mand of  General  Gordon,  on  the  right,  pro- 
tected from  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  by  the 
brow  of  the  hill  and  the  houses  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  on  his  flank,  moved  gal- 
lantly forward,  driving  in  the  skirmish  line 
until  the  command  came  near  enough  to  charge 
a  battery,  which  was  stormed  and  captured  by 
the  Confederates,  who,  still  pushing  onward, 
under  heavy  fire  attacked  and  silenced  another 
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of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed was  severe.  The  Confederates  rushed 
up  with  the  bayonet  and  were  met  on  a  line 
of  steel  by  the  enemy.  Some  of  Steinwese's 
regiments  now  firing  and  falling  back  to  the 
pike,  Gordon's  command  attacked  them  with 
such  dash  and  spirit  that  they  began  to  break 
and  give  ground.  Hancock,  seeing  the  increas- 
ing danger  to  which  his  right  flank  was  exposed 
and  observing  Rhodes'  division  crowding  to 
the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  threw  several 
fresh  brigades  in  front  of  Gordon  to  check  his 
advance.  Hays  and  Smith,  with  the  left  and 
center  did  much  execution  under  great  hard- 
ship and  danger,  but  as  the  division  was  not 
supported  in  time  it  gradually  fell  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  town.  Rhodes,  coming  up  soon 
after,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  renew  the  at- 
tack for  the  night.  General  Edward  Johnson's 
division,  passing  further  up,  rested  almost  in 
front  of  the  southern  end  of  Culp's  Hill,  the 
brigade  of  General  Stewart  holding  his  ex- 
treme left. 

This  division  attacked  the  enemy  after  his 
line  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  reinforce- 
ments sent  from  this  point  to  the  Federal  left 
to  repel  the  fiery  onset  of  Longstreet.  John- 
son was  successful  in  this  part  of  our  line  of 
battle.  He  fought  the  enemy  most  desperately, 
and  carried  every  assault  he  made.  About  9 
o'clock  Johnson's  division  had  made  such  prog- 
ress that  he  actually  passed  one  of  his  brigades 
through  the  valley  that  separates  "Wolf's  Hill 
from  Culp's  Hill,  and,  crossing  Rock  Creek 
near  Spangler's  Spring,  drove  the  enemy  be- 
fore him  and  advanced  his  line  to  the  Balti- 
more pike.  Johnson's  left  was  now  within  the 
Federal  breastworks.  His  whole  division  might 
have  been  there  in  an  hour;  Rhodes'  division 
might  have  joined  him  before  daylight;  thus 
strengthened  and  united,  the  Federal  forces 
on  Cemetery  and  Culp's  hills  could  have  been 
taken  in  rear  by  the  Confederates.  In  that 
contingency  the  famous  bulwarks  of  Cemetery 
Hill  and  Culp's  Hill,  as  a  means  of  defense, 
could  have  afforded  the  Federal  right  no  more 
protection  than  two  hills  of  straw  of  the  same 
size.  If  any  man  can  answer  truly  and  give 
the  reason  why  the  position  gained  by  Ewell's 
corps,  under  General  Johnson,  on  Thursday 
night  was  not  followed  up  and  reinforced,  he 
will  give  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  "Why 
Lee  lost  Gettysburg." 

The  conflict  closed  on  our  left  about  9:30 
o'clock,  and  all  things  considered,  the  work  on 
our  left  was  decidedly  more  of  a  success  than 


a  disaster.    It  was  evidently  so  considered  by 
the  most  intelligent  Confederates  and  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  himself.    The  conflict  had  now  lasted 
two  days,  and  the  Federal  loss  exceeded  over 
twenty  thousand.    Meade's  official  report  and 
the  report  of  the  Congressional  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  makes  it  exceed  that 
number.    The  loss  of  the  Confederates. on  the 
second  day  of  the  conflict  was  about  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  while  on  the  first  day's  con- 
flict it  did  not  much  exceed  five  thousand.  In 
the  two  days'  conflict  Lee  lost  about  eleven 
thousand   five   hundred,  and    Meade  about 
twenty-one  thousand.    It  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  army  of  General 
Lee  nearly  always  was  successful.   The  failure 
of  Hood  to  seize  Round  Top  in  time  and  the 
partial  repulse  of  Early's  division  at  Cemetery 
Hill  were,  candidly  speaking,  the  only  actual 
advantages  the  Federal  army  gained  in  the 
two  days'  conflict.  These  are  facts  unquestion- 
able.   About  10  o'clock  at  night  both  banks 
of  Rock  Creek  were  lined  with  wounded  Con- 
federates washing  and  tying  up  their  wounds. 
About  that  hour  of  the  night,  while  convers- 
ing with  General  Rhodes,  the  writer  received 
a  note  from  Rev.  Dr.  Pry  or  (a  chaplain  in 
Ewell's  corps  and  father  of  General  Roger  A. 
Pryor),  informing  him  that  he  was  wanted  at 
army  headquarters*.    These  were  situated  near 
the  Chambersburg  pike.    In  riding  through 
the  town  it  was  filled  with  Confederates,  who, 
soldier  like,  were  busy  in   preparing  their 
meals  all  along  the  streets.    They  appeared  to 
be  in  the  highest  spirits.    On  reaching  army 
headquarters  it  was  crowded  with  staff  officers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  field.  All  seemed  grat- 
ified with  the  results  of  the  day;  certainly  no- 
body looked  gloomy  or  desponding.  Pickett's 
division  had  arrived  from  Chambersburg  and 
were  posted  in  line,    About  11  p.  m.  all  faces 
were  made  cheerful  and  all  hearts  made  glad 
by  the  arrival  at  headquarters  of  General  J. 
E.  B.  Stuart  and  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill  came  in,  shaking  hands  with 
his  friends,  and  as  soon  as  the  commanding 
General  heard  the  voice  of  General  Hill  he 
moved  through  the  crowd  and,  shaking  Hill  by 
the  hand,  said,  "  It  is  all  well,  General,  every 
thing  is  all  well ;"  and  taking  Hill  aside  spoke  to 
him  privately  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  commanding  General  looked  well,  he 
was  all  himself,  and  never  appeared  to  better 
advantage.  This  was  the  first  time  the  writer 
had  seen  General  Lee  since  the  night  of  the 
battle  at  Beverley's  Ford,  June  9th.    It  was 
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1  o'clock  before  Colonel  Marshall  announced 
my  name,  when  General  Lee  arose  and  said, 
"I  am  expecting  General  Imboden  in  the 
morning,  and  I  am  desirous  to  send  to  Vir- 
ginia at  once  as  many  of  our  wounded  as  pos- 
sible. Doctor  Pryor  has  told  me  that  you  and 
Captain  Brockenbrough  were  acquainted  with 
the  fords  of  the  upper  Potomac,  and  I  want 
you  both  to  report  to  General  Imboden  at 
10  o'clock  to-morrow.  Colonel  Taylor  will 
issue  the  necessary  orders."  I  informed  the 
commanding  General  that  Doctor  Pryor  was 
mistaken,  that  neither  I  nor  Brockenbrough 
knew  any  thing  of  these  fords,  except  the  ones 
at  Shepherdstown  and  Williamsport;  that  we 


were  both  well  acquainted  with  the  fords  of 
the  Rappahannock  but  not  of  the  Potomac, 
that  Mr.  Logan,  of  Winchester,  who  was  in 
Rhodes'  command,  was  well  informed  on  the 
subject.  Turning  quickly  around,  the  com- 
manding General  said,  "  Hunt  up  Mr.  Logan 
and  send  him  to  me  at  once."  He  was  full  of 
business,  and  his  strong  mind  and  intellectual 
energies  were  taxed  to  their  utmost.  The 
fences  all  around  the  headquarters  were  lined 
with  soldiers  who  had  participated  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  day,  relating  their  experiences.  The 
writer  remained  with  these  until  the  morning 
sun  appeared  on  Friday,  July  3d,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  command.       m  „  o„„„//™„ 
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WHILE  the  man  is  yet  living,  with  his 
work  incomplete,  it  is  perhaps  prema- 
ture to  attempt  any  £hing  like  a  thorough 
analysis  of  what  he  is  or  what  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  his  work.  The  man  and  his  work, 
however,  challenge  earnest  thought.  One  of 
the  most  cultured  and  thoughtful  men  of  Geor- 
gia gives  this  vivid  picture  of  his  early  life : 

"I  am  quite  familiar  with  some  facts  in  his 
biography.  He  was  born  in  Chambers  County, 
Alabama,  and  I  have  reasons  to  remember  that 
section  of  Alabama  with  peculiar  vividness. 
Its  physical  conformation,  soil,  and  climate, 
early  attracted  attention,  and  the  families  that 
settled  in  and  around  Oak  Bowery  and  Lafay- 
ette brought  with  them  the  interblended  blood 
of  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  Thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago,  I  knew  many  of  the 
old  population,  and  especially  the  Methodist 
families.  The  pioneers  had  even  then  become 
the  patriarchs,  and  a  finer  race  of  people  I 
never  saw.  The  pictures  of  their  saintliness, 
their  tender  home -life  and  kind  neigh borli- 
ness,  the  absence  of  city  conventionalisms  and 
the  freedom  of  rural  manliness,  were  very 
beautiful  to  me  in  those  days,  and  more  at- 
tractive now  in  the  mellowing  light  of  later 
years.  How  far  these  homelike  forms  of  love- 
liness and  easy  habits  of  Christian  intercourse 
affected  the  young  Sam.  I  can  not  say,  but  I 
^can  say  that  it  was  a  fine  an'd  tonic  atmosphere 
for  a  boy  to  breathe  in  his  early  days.  Purity, 
fervor,  and  buoyancy  abounded  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  hills,  where  the  great  oaks  and 


hickories  were  symbols  of  the  health  and  vigor 
of  Mr.  Jones'  ancestry;  more  definite  words 
may  be  written.  No  doubt  the  roll  and  sweep 
of  the  uplands  and  their  wooded  forests  were 
felt  in  his  hereditary  blood,  but  the  blood  itself 
is  unmistakable.  The  grandmother,  the  mother, 
the  father  of  Sam.  were  people  of  marked  char- 
acter; and  we  may  well  believe  that  in  such 
instances  heredity  is. among  the  surest  and  best 
of  Providential  laws.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Sam.  Jones  is  a  large  debtor  to  his  ancestral 
blood.  Blood  dies;  but  blood  manages  some- 
how to  get  into  character  and  never  quite  dies. 

"  Sam.  Jones  was  reared  in  Georgia,  where  he 
has  been  surrounded  by  loving  and  devoted 
friends.  The  death  of  his  father  led  to  the 
conversion  of  Sam.  Such  a  scene  as  was  wit- 
nessed in  that  chamber  of  death  is  not  often 
beheld.  The  hour  was  tragic.  Falling  on  the 
floor  the  prodigal  son  cried  out,  "  I'll  quit !  I'll 
quit!  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!"  The 
great  change  came  by  the  renewing  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  think  you  that  an  ordi- 
nary life  would,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
grace,  follow  such  a  conversion?  Miracles 
aside,  I  find  room  in  Saul  of  Tarsus,  in  Bun- 
yan,  in  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  Wesley,  to  trace 
both  the  physiological  and  psychological  effects 
of  tragical  circumstances  in  developing  intens- 
ity of  religious  character.  Beginning  at  once 
his  ministry,  Mr.  Jones  was  received  into  the 
North  Georgia  Conference  in  1872,  bat  it  was 
not  until  1876,  in  Floyd  County,  Georgia,  that 
the  dormant  preacher  began  to  emerge  into 
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the  specific  forms  of  power  since  characteristic 
of  his  genius.  So  it  was  with  Wordsworth  in 
poetry,  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  statesman- 
ship, with  James  Watt  in  the  art  of  invention, 
and  with  Chalmers  in  preaching. 

In  approaching  a  platform  on  which  Sam. 
Jones  stands,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  up- 
turned faces,  what  arrests  attention  is  his  utter 
freedom  from  clericalism  in  any  of  its  charac- 
teristics. His  attitudes,  his  tones  of  voice,  his 
forms  of  expression  have  all  the  naturalness 
and  freshness  of  a  Kentucky  or  Tennessee 
popular  stump-speaker.  The  feeling  produced 
in  the  hearer  is  mixed.  You  approve  the  nat- 
uralness, but  find  yourself  putting  an  interro- 
gation point  before  the  abandon  in  manner 
and  expression.    It  is  hard  to  rid  oneself  of 


the  conviction  that  reverence  is  absent,  or 
there  would  be  greater  constraint  in  manner 
While  you  are  yet  turning  this  question  over 
he  bursts  upon  you  with  a  witticism,  a  slang 
phrase,  or  reckless  abuse,  such  as  offends  mosl 
deeply,  and  makes  you  wish  yourself  safely 
out  of  the  audience.  Your  politeness  holds 
you  until  his  words  of  application  come,  fierce 
with  earnestness,  or  brimming  over  with  sym- 
pathy.   You  now  want  to  hear  more. 

His  wit  is  his  first  great  power  with  the 
masses.  How  much  his  Georgia  training  and 
birth  has  to  do  with  this  it  is  difficult  to  say; 
it  admits  only  of  suggestion.  What  Georgia's 
precise  relation  to  generation  of  wit  is  may 
be  an  open  question ;  this  much  is  true,  so  far 
as  published  wit  in  the  South  is  concerned,  we 
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are  sure  that  Georgia  lias  more  than  all  the 
other  States  combined.  We  know  of  no  North- 
ern State,  or  half  dozen  States,  which  com- 
pare with  her.  May  the  reason  not  he  that 
Georgia  is  one  of  four  States  in  the  South 
which  are  old  enough  to  begin  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct type  to  their  people  ?  The  rest  of  them 
are  too  young  as  yet  to  develop  any  particu- 
larly distinguishing  traits. 

Why  should  wit  be  one  of  the  traits  of  a 
Georgian?  You  will  remember  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Georgia  is  mild,  that  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently generous  to  take  from  the  mere  effort 
at  existence  any  bitterness  of  struggle.  This 
gives  leisure,  comparative  leisure,  to  all  classes, 
for  the  poorer  class  reach  their  wants  with  lit- 
tle more  self-exertion  than  do  the  men  of 
wealth.  Then  the  rich  alluvial  plains  are  al- 
most every  where,  in  North  Georgia,  divided 
by  uplands  or  sand  ridges,  and  the  State  is 
full  of  varieties  of  rich  and  poor  soil  in  imme- 
diate proximity.  -The  rich  planters  of  the 
lowlands  are  thus  brought  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  poorer  classes  of  the  sand  ridges. 
In  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  the  gap  be- 
tween the  classes  is  wide;  in  Georgia  it  has 
largely  closed  over.  We  have  thus  in  daily 
contact  the  sharp  contrasts  of  life  with  lei- 
sure to  develop  the  natural  result,  a  high  de- 
gree of  wit.  Witness  the  number  of  writers 
from  Georgia  who  have  earned  a  reputation  in 
American  literature  as  wits;  for  example,  Major 
Jones'  Courtship,  Georgia  Scenes,  Bill  Arp;  and 
later,  Uncle  Kemus,  Old  Si,  and,  perhaps  best 
of  all,  Dukesborough  Tales.  To  these  add,  on 
the  stump,  such  men  as  Judge  Underwood, 
and  the  elder  Colquitt  who,  o,n  one  occasion,  ran 
an  opponent  for  Congress  off  the  field  by  the 
effects  of  a  single  anecdote  on  the  audience. 

What  has  more  bearing  yet  upon  the  point 
of  reverence,  as  combined  with  wit,  is  Jones' 
familiarity  from  childhood  with  that  remarka- 
ble class  of  men,  the  Old-side  Baptist  preach- 
ers. Men  who,  reared  in  the  mountains,  had 
drunk  in  the  fullest  inspiration  of  nature,  ro- 
bust in  manhood,  restrained  by  no  convention- 
alisms of  life  or  thought,  with  a  side  toward 
God  as  reverent  and  somber  as  the  robed 
mountains  among  which  they  dwelt,  insepara- 
ble from  a  freedom  of  feeling  and  illustration 
as  untamed  and  grotesque  as  the  torrents  which 
roam,  roar,  and  leap  along  their  beds.  Their 
audiences  were  half  the  time  in  horror,  and 
much  of  the  other  half  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Yet  these  men  were  at  heart  true  and  reverent. 

Sam.  Jones  has  another  right  to  some  of  his 


marked  features  from  family  inheritance.  His 
father  was  a  cousin  of  James  C.  Jones,  the 
most  effective  stump  speaker  known  to  the 
history  of  Tennessee.  James  C.  Jones'  victo- 
ries over  James  K.  Polk,  supported  as  the  lat- 
ter was  by  all  the  influence  of  General  Jack- 
son, were  wonderful  triumphs  of  popular  ora- 
tory. Polk  was  himself  a  speaker  of  great 
merit,  but  Jones'  power  of  wit  and  anecdote, 
mingled  with  a  deep  earnestness  which  car- 
ried with  it  a  thorough  conviction  of  candor, 
coupled  with  a  pathos  which  Sam.  Jones  does 
not  often  approach,  produced  an  influence  on 
the  masses  simply  irresistible. 

We  give  these  local  and  hereditary  elements 
in  Sam.  Jones'  character,  that  you  may  better 
solve  the  question,  How  can  wit  and  reverence 
so  combine  in  one  discourse?  As  you  grow 
more  accustomed  to  the  wit,  you  begin  to  weigh 
at  more  and  more  value  the  deep  earnestness 
of  the  speaker.  You  come  at  length  to  can- 
didly admit  that  with  him  wit  is  not  irrever- 
ence. You  have,  in  this  combination  of  wit 
and  reverence,  a  popular  appeal  to  the  masses 
which  draws  the  vast  crowds  that  come  to 
hear  him.  People  love  wit,  and  will  sit,  stand, 
or  pay  to  hear  it.  The  masses  are  hungry  for 
help,  and  will  flock  to  any  teacher  who,  in 
their  belief,  combines  earnestness  and  novelty 
backed  by  power.  The  most  pathetic  of  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  vast  congregations 
which  flock  to  hear  Sam.  Jones,  is  the  silent 
declaration  that  they  have  ceased  to  hope  for 
help  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  pulpit. 
The  multitude  say  this  silently,  many  thou- 
sands of  professional  men  utter  it  in  words  to 
those  whom  they  can  trust. 

When  Sam's  wit  has  drawn  them  and  his 
bold  denunciation  of  sin  arrested  attention, 
the  people  are,  with  him  as  with  others,  toler- 
ant of  the  terrible  abuse  to  which  he  subjects 
sin  in  others,  until,  sweeping  the  horizon,  he 
strikes  individual  sins.  Then,  true  to  the  usual 
subterfuge,  they  say  he  is  out  of  temper  now, 
and  so  protect  their  wounds  by  abuse  of  the 
speaker.  Other  men  of  equal  boldness  and 
earnestness  break  down  at  this  point;  the  peo- 
ple turn  against  them  with  the  plea  that  they 
are  ill  tempered.  From  Sam.  Jones,  just  as  the 
people  are  about  to  draw  this  cloak  of  protec- 
tion around  them,  comes  one  of  his  gleams  of 
mirth-provoking  wit,  or  declarations  of  love, 
deep  and  tender.  He  is  evidently  not  mad, 
they  say;  so  the  cloak  is  torn  away  from  the 
hearer  and  the  winged  truth  finds  way  between 
the  joints  of  the  harness  to  the  inner  man. 
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Wit,  love,  and  earnestness  are  at  a  premium 
the  world  over,  and  the  candid  masses  long  to 
see  them  replace  the  mournful  solemnity,  the 
professional  affectation  of  sympathy,  and  the 
mummy -like  commonplaces  to  which  many 
pulpits  have  doomed  them.  They  are  all  the 
gladder  when  Mr.  Jones  says  to  them,  "  I  know 
what  you  are,  what  you  think,  what  you  feel, 
what  you  need  to  do,  because  I  am  one  of  you, 
I  am  a  man — just  such  a  man  as  you  are." 

He  is  perhaps  the  finest  exhibition  of  the 
effect  of  apparently  reserved  force  that  we  have 
ever  known.  He  never  seems  to  know  that 
he  is  making  any  such  impression ;  yet,  as  he 
stands  in  easy,  nonchalant  attitude,  pausing 
between  sentences  as  he  leisurely  walks  the 
the  platform,  seeming  to  select  a  pebble  from 
a  mountain  of  bowlders  at  his  command,  he  is 
the  impersonation  of  reserved  force.  The  effect 
of  this  is  simply  tremendous.  This  is  equally 
true  when,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  sentences  he 
is  uttering  are  the  crystallized  result  of  the  in- 
tensest  preparation  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
contain  the  ultimate  light  within  his  reach.  It 
is  equally  true  when  he  is  repeating  himself 
for  the  twentieth  time  to  the  same  audience. 
The  faculty  is  marvelous,  and  its  power  almost 
boundless. 

After  the  influence  over  the  masses,  the  legit- 
imate result  of  his  unflagging  wit,  love,  and  pro- 
found earnestness,  the  next  element  of  power  is 
his  reliance  upon  intuitive  rather  than  logical 
methods  of  stating  truth.  Like  all  men  who 
have  moved  the  masses,  he  dogmatizes,  and 
that  with  such  fury  of  earnestness  that  the 
hearer,  for  the  time  at  least,  does  not  stop  to 
doubt. 

Accompanying  and  as  a  part  of  this  method 
is  a  terse  and  remarkably  lucid  statement  of 
practical  truth,  put  in  the  most  cogent  and 
powerful  form  of  which  words  are  capable. 

All  grammatical  and  rhetorical  rules  are 
sacrificed,  even  a  moderate  respect  for  good 
taste  is  ignored,  if  it  be  in  the  way  of  pun- 
gency and  power.  Usually  the  force  of  the 
statement  crushes  its  own  way  to  conviction. 
If  the  statement  is  regarded  as  not  perfectly 
lucid  in  itself,  he  neither  restates  nor  argues 
it,  but  trusts  to  illustration,  by  which  method 
he  escapes  all  confusion  and  keeps  alive  a  keen 
interest.  Take  his  solution  of  the  question, 
Where  does  the  evil  of  gambling  lie?  He 
thus  illustrates:  "A  gentleman  said  to  me, 
'Why  do  you  so  denounce  all  games  of  chance 
and  speculations  in  futures?  The  element  of 
chance  found  in  these  runs  through  all  the 


transactions  of  life.  If  you  plant  a  cotton 
crop,  it  is  a  chance  as  to  whether  you  make  or 
lose;  you  start  on  a  Christian  course,  it  is  a 
chance  as  to  whether  you  win  or  lose.'"  Mr. 
Jones  replies:  "All  you  say  is  true;  but  if  I 
plant  cotton  and  should  raise  a  large  crop  and 
sell  it  at  a  fine  price,  is  arty  body  else  necessarily 
hurt  thereby?  If  I  begin  a  Christian  life,  and 
run  well  the  race  until  a  crown  be  won,  is  any 
body  else  hurt  thereby?"  No  casuist  who  has 
once  heard  him  can  forget  the  kernel  which 
he  has  thus  deftly  disencumbered  of  all  husk. 

He  has  one  other  element  of  popular  power, 
one  which  adds  thoughtfulness  to  his  masses 
of  interested  hearers.  This  is  his  rebellion 
against  all  accepted  theological  formulas  for 
the  statement  of  truth.  "  Quit  your  meanness  " 
is  his  definition  of  repentance,  and  he  will  be 
trammeled  by  no  other.  He  steers  clear  of  the 
Sorbonean  bog  of  modern  theology,  viz.,  tech- 
nical definitions  and  uses  of  the  word  faith, 
and  puts  instead  of  them  the  practical  result, 
"  Do  what  you  ought  to  do."  Every  body  un- 
derstands him,  and  nine  tenths  of  his  hearers 
of  all  grades  of  intelligence  believe  him  right. 
His  rebellion  is  more  than  simply  discarding 
the  thread-bare  forms  of  theological  expres- 
sion, it  is  a  rebellion  against  the  transcendent- 
alism of  the  modern  evangelical  pulpit.  What 
Socrates  was  to  the  Sophists  of  his  day,  what 
Bacon  was  to  the  scientists  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  what  Thomas  Carlyle  attempted  to 
be  to  the  religions  which  had  preceded  his  time, 
this  simple,  unlearned  Georgian  aspires  to  be 
to  the  peculiar  forms  of  American  evangeli- 
cal religion — forms  which  have  so  dominated 
Southern  life  that  till  now  the  Southern  ear  has 
been  deaf  to  any  voice  which  has  been  raised 
to  question  their  infallibility.  The  listening 
masses  of  to-day  declare  that  freedom  of 
thought,  for  good  or  evil,  is  at  the  door.  He 
calls  the  preachers  from  the  mystic  and  trans- 
cendental to  a  discussion  of  the  practical.  You 
may  or  may  not  be  right,  he  intimates,  in  your 
theories  of  Trinities  and  Unities,  your  decla- 
rations of  what  existed  in  the  mind  of  God 
before  the  world  was,  of  the  contract  between 
God  and  Christ  and  the  effect  of  the  Son's 
death  upon  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
your  fine-spun  theories  as  to  the  methods  of 
the  Spirit.  He  is  too  much  in  earnest  in  bring- 
ing men  to  the  resolve  of  about-face  and  the 
discharge  of  the  daily  duties  of  life,  among 
which  he  emphasizes  prayer,  to  hinder,  bewil- 
der, and  drive  from  him  the  hungry  multitude 
with  feeding  them  upon  the  "east  wind."  In 
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this  respect  one  wonders  how  a  man  of  pro- 
vincial life,  of  narrow  acquaintance  with  books, 
has  come  to  voice  so  marvelously  the  cry  of 
the  age.  Next  to  his  genius  for  sympathy 
with  men  as  men,  and  his  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  an  early  technical  theological 
training,  perhaps  two  men  with  whom  his  lot 
has  been  cast  have  helped  to  his  accouchement. 
Both  of  these  are  preachers  in  his  own  church. 
The  one,  a  man  of  marked  strength,  of  natural 
endowment,  and  in  constant  conflict  with  many 
of  the  stereotyped  forms  of  theological  expres- 
sion, a  man  as  bold  and  unsparing  in  his  de- 
nouncement of  sin  as  Jones  himself,  but  whose 
wit  is  so  nearly  bounded  by  sarcasm  as  to  nar- 
row his  influence.  He  was,  for  some  years, 
Jones'  presiding  elder,  and  became  in  much  his 
model.  The  other,  a  man  as  deficient  on  the 
practical  side  as  Jones  is  powerful,  but  an  om- 
niverous  reader  of  books.  Through  his  con- 
versation, Jones,  with  his  alert  and  electric 
powers,  seemed  to  become  aware  that  the  world 
of  thought  was  not  necessarily  done  up  in  a 
few  Institutes  of  Theology,  and  that  there 
were  mountain- tops  of  truth  gilded  by  sun- 
light beyond  its  ordinary  domain.  The  bold, 
practical  originality  of  the  one,  the  indefinite 
horizon  of  the  other,  came  to  Jones  as  an  in- 
spiration, creating  his  rebellion  in  method  and 
his  disenthrallment  from  the  mystic  and  bar- 
ren topics  so  much  discussed  in  the  pulpit. 

The  question  is  asked,  Is  Jones  an  incident, 
or  does  he  mark  an  epoch?  Jones  has  not  the 
necessary  power  to  create  an  epoch,  but  he  is 
a  symptom  of  an  epoch  which  is  close  at  hand. 
He  is  the  voice  of  one  crying  -in  the  wilder- 
ness. There  is  a  far  mightier  power  than  he 
at  the  door.  Whether  this  movement  is  to  be 
led  by  some  one  grander  man  than  the  age  has 
yet  given,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  likely,  it 
is  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  wide-spread  band  of 
disenthralled  men,  does  not  yet  appear.  And 
whether  Jones'  name  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
revolution  which  is  pressing  with  portentous 
tread  upon  our  generation  depends  upon  two 
undeveloped  facts.  Will  his  clean-cut  bold- 
ness sustain  him  amid  applause.  There  have 
been  of  late  several  symptoms  that  adulation 
from  great  men  has  power  to  swerve  him  from 
the  direct  and  unsparing  methods  of  his  begin- 
ning. He  has  not  gone  too  far  to  call  a  halt 
in  this  direction,  and  he  must  do  it  quickly  or 
be  bereft  of  a  large  share  of  his  power. 

Secondly,  after  his  practical  protest  against 
the  transcendentalism  and  mysticism  of  others, 
after  bursting  the  shackles  of  narrow  dogma- 


tism, he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  dogmatist 
and  theorist  himself.  For  the  work  of  system- 
building  he  has  no  talent;  and  to  attempt  it 
will  be  to  submerge  in  a  dense  cloud  the  sun- 
light of  his  present.  If  he  steers  clear  of  these 
two  breakers,  we  see  no  reason  why  genera- 
tions to  come  may  not  keep  his  name  among 
the  avant-coureurs  of  the  incoming  age  of 
practical,  earnest  preaching,  the  center  of 
which  will  be  this  life  and  its  duties,  one 
great  factor  of  which  will  be  to  recognize 
goodness  wherever  it  has  been  found,  inside 
or  outside  of  the  churches,  as  from  God.  An 
age  in  which  men  will  no  longer  dream 
of  pleasing  God  by  worship  and  going  to 
heaven  by  a  faith  and  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
which  substitutes  instead  of  being  the  root 
from  which  springs  the  daily  duties  of  sweet- 
ness in  the  home  and  scrupulous  care  for  the 
claims  of  others ;  an  age  in  which  stopping 
at  home  to  rock  the  baby's  cradle  to  relieve  a 
wornout  wife  will  be  recognized  as  far  more 
Christlike  than  leading  a  prayer-meeting  at 
the  expense  of  wife  and  baby,  and  selfishly 
sleeping  while  others  watch  when  the  prayer- 
meeting  is  done. 

Sam.  Jones  is  not  the  only  interested  party 
in  this  movement.  His  brethren  are  on  trial, 
and  are  soon  to  prove  their  fitness  for  the  age 
to  which  they  have  come.  Many  of  them 
have  been  kept  silent  simply  by  the  wonder- 
ful results  which  have  attended  his  ministry. 
Good  men  as  they  are,  they  have  said  God 
must  be  with  him,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
great  ignorance  of  theology  (as  one  of  them 
said  to  me),  he  does  good,  and  we  will  not  put 
out  a  hand  to  steady  the  ark.  Others  are  busy 
with  the  attempt  to  pick  out  here  and  there 
enough  shreds  which  bear  the  color  of  techni- 
cal theology  to  make  him  orthodox,  and  so 
pray  him  Godspeed.  But  the  host  is  not  a 
few  who,  in  sullen  wrath  or  in  troubled  grief, 
are  watching  and  debating  the  hour  when  they 
must  deliver  their  souls  in  exposure  and  re- 
proof. A  few,  we  know  not  how  many,  have 
so  followed  the  Master  as  to  stand  calmly  and 
resolutely  by  the  demands  of  the  age  as  typed 
in  this  man  of  the  people,  this  man  called  and 
commissioned  of  God  for  his  work.  They  are 
of  a  class  with  the  editor  from  whom  we  make 
the  following  extract;  they  will  not  be  heard 
to-day,  but  certainly  will  be  to-morrow: 

"  Dr.  Chambers  says  of  the  late  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  the  Hebrew  philanthropist,  that 
he  1  thinks '  he  was  '  saved  by  Christ.'  The 
Interior  thinks  he  -  'may  have  been  saved  by 
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Christ;'  and  the  Christian  at  Work  'believes 
when  Sir  Moses  died  he  saw  his  Savior,  whom 
he  had  not  before  known.'  All  these  utter- 
ances show  how  their  authors  are  troubled  to 
understand  how  a  man  may  be  saved  who  does 
not  hold  what  they  regard  an  orthodox  creed — 
to  understand  how  a  faith  that  is  not  technic- 
ally correct  in  its  expression  may  still  be  a  di- 
vine and  saving  power.  Yet  they  are  forced 
to  recognize  goodness  as  being  somehow  of 
God,  and  to  confess  their  faith  that  it  shall 
somehow  be  owned  and  rewarded  of  him  in 
the  hereafter.  We  believe  God  works  no  mir- 
acles, makes  no  special  revelations  in  death, 
gives  to  the  departing  soul  no  visions  to  save 
our  orthodoxy.  It  was  once  hard  for  a  Jewish 
Christian  to  understand  how  God  could  save  a 
Gentile;  and  now  it  seems  hard  for  a  Gentile 
Christian  to  understand  how  God  can  save  a 
Jew.  Let  the  explanation  which  was  given 
by  Peter  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  suffice: 
1  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
with  him.'  There  are  men  who  never  heard  of 
Christ  whose  alms  have  come  up  before  God, 
whose  prayers  are  had  in  remembrance,  who 
shall  sit  down  at  last  with  the  saved  'through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.' " 

In  less  than  two  years  Sam.  Jones  has  been 
heard,  at  a  modest  estimate,  by  at  least  five 
hundred  thousand  people.  Of  these,  more  than 
one  half  have  been  nominal  church  members. 
"We  do  not  overestimate  when  we  say  that  the 
earnest,  dogmatic  utterances  of  this  practical 
man  of  the  masses  have  added  some  additional 
daily  virtue  to  the  lives  of  three  fourths  of 


these  Christians.  Not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
men  and  women  have  said  publicly,  "  We  have 
determined  to  quit  our  meanness  and  begin  a 
new  life.  Pray  for  us."  Fifty  thousand  more 
have  in  secret  said  the  same,  and  begun  to 
pray.  Many  of  these  latter  have  never  heard 
him,  but  only  heard  of  him  and  read  the  news- 
paper reports  of  his  words  and  work. 

You  ask,  Is  his  work  likely  to  be  lasting? 
In  itself  more  likely  than  that  of  any  evan- 
gelist we  have  ever  known.  For  this  there  are 
two  excellent  reasons.  First,  he  does  not  seek 
to  build  in  the  emotions  or  imagination,  but  in 
the  practical  duties  of  everyday  life.  Second, 
he  does  not  win  his  victories  by  the  use  of  the 
well  -  worn  panacea  of  modern  evangelism, 
"Accept  Christ,"  but  by  the  profounder  pro- 
cess, "Follow  Christ."  The  repentance  he 
preaches  reaches  to  the  practical  renunciation 
of  sin,  a  change  of  life;  the  faith  he  offers  is 
not  a  passive  gulping  down  of  formulas,  but 
daily  discharge  of  duty. 

This  further  element  of  permanence  his 
work  possesses,  he  urges  church  membership. 
All  that  his  work  has  to  fear  as  to  its  perma- 
nence is  the  lethargy  or  narrowness  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  to  whom  he  leaves  the 
care  of  the  aroused  masses.  If  they  imbibed 
enough  of  his  spirit  to  carry  forward  the  work, 
there  is  much  in  its  future,  provided  with  his 
spirit  they  take  methods  of  their  own,  such  as 
are  the  offshoot  of  Jheir  own  aroused  and  in- 
tensified individuality.  If  some  of  them  should 
even  have  life  enough  to  attack  his  teachings, 
there  is  a  grand  future.  Indifference  is  the 
only  danger  he  or  the  friends  of  his  work 
have  to  dread.  D  c  KdUy 
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FEW  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  "  Sketch  Book  "  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  prominence  given  the  evergreens  and  their 
tasteful  arrangement  at  'Squire  Bracebridge's 
ideal  Christmas  dinner.  Irving  literally  riots 
in  exuberant  glee. 

"  Eache  roome  with  yvie  leaves  is  drest, 
And  every  post  with  holly," 

and,  though  we  are  not  distinctly  so  advised,  it 
is  fair  to  as.sume  that,  as  Lowell  happily  put  it, 

"The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly." 


From  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  age  of  Words- 
worth, from  Wordsworth  to  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Christmas  has  been  welcomed  in  with  mirth 
and  feasting,  song,  music,  and  dance,  with  here 
and  there  some  green  shrub  or  bay-leaf  burn- 
ing in  the  midst,  typical  of  the  season's  jollity 
and  good  cheer. 

"  The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves," 

writes  Wordsworth  to  his  brother,  with  the 
"  Sonnets  to  the  River  Puddon,"  failing  not  to 
mention  "The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with 
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leaves."    Mournfuller  Tennyson  touches  his 

harp  in  "  In  Memoriam  ": 

"  With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth." 

How  daintily  must  that  holly  have  been  woven, 
with  a  quiver  of  sadness  in  it,  as  in  the  words. 
Yet  we  have  it  again,  holly  and  Christmas, 
inseparate  and  inseparable.  When  Antony 
entered  Ephesus,  according  to  Plutarch,  the 
women  habited  like  Bacchanals,  the  men  and 
boys  tricked  out  to  resemble  Pan  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs, marched  before  him,  hailing  him  by  the 
name  of  Bacchus,  while  throughout  the  whole 
city  naught  could  be  seen  but  "ivy  crowns, 
and  spears  wreathed  with  ivy,  harps,  flutes, 
and  pipes."  Just  fancy  what  a  Christmas  pro- 
cession that  would  have  made.  In  his  moments 
of  mirth  man  selects  the  evergreen  as  a  type 
by  which  to  express  his  gayety,  no  matter 
whether  the  time  is  39  b.  c.  or  a.  d.  1885. 

While  we  have  not  the  holly  growing  spon- 
taneously in  general  with  us  here  in  Kentucky, 
still,  if  we  wish  it,  our  Yule  table  need  not  be 
altogether  devoid  of  the  lightsomeness  of 
Christmas  greenery.  A  few  bits  of  cedar 
tastefully  arranged,  with  niches  for  lights,  a 
few  sprays  of  mistletoe,  bittersweet,  and  ever- 
green fern,  relieve  the  bareness  of  the  walls 
and  board,  and  fill  almost  as  acceptably  the 
places  of  the  more  distinguished  guests,  ivy, 
holly,  and  laurel,  which,  though  better  known 
and  capable  of  domestication,  are  still  but 
aliens  at  our  firesides  compared  to  our  native 
home-growths  that  wait  patiently  for  our  rec- 
ognition on  hill  and  moor,  in  the  desolate  fields 
of  broom-grass,  and  in  the  snowy  depths  of  the 
naked  winter  woods. 

People  are  said  to  be  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing any  thing  until  it  ceases  to  be  common.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  a  bit  of  green- 
ery, be  it  ever  so  small  and  humble,  appeals  to 
us  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  landscape. 
Perhaps  it  is  but  a  common  shrub  of  cedar,  a 
clump  of  stunted  pines,  a  fern  leaf  sticking  out 
above  the  snow,  a  cluster  of  mistletoe  tossing 
and  swinging  above  in  the  sleety  branches,  yet 
there  it  is — bright,  keen,  cheerful,  a  flame  of 
green  in  the  midst  of  cheerless  dearth.  We 
would  have  walked  miles  to  see  it  on  some  oc- 
casions, and  here  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
presents  it  to  us.  "  T' 'spake!  t  spake  T  the 
robin  calls  dismally  in  the  near  thickets.  The 
snow-bird  flits  with  wet,  shivering  wings  from 
brake  to  brake  of  the  fallen  briers  in  the  fence- 
corners.  The  snow  is  falling  in  weary,  regular 
flakes,  a  sharp  wind  is  rattling  the  leaves  of 


the  few  stunted  oaks  by  the  roadside,  and  all 
the  underwood  is  spongy  white;  yet  we  go  on, 
feeling  somehow  that  in  spite  of  the  somber 
dreariness  the  great  white  gate  of  summer  has 
been  thrown  wide  open  for  us,  with  plots  and 
sketches  of  warmth  and  cheerful  color;  and  all 
because  we  have  seen  a  simple  green  leaf  shiv- 
ering by  the  wayside. 

We  can  not,  however,  truly  appreciate  these 
things  unless  we  go  and  study  their  ways  and 
environments  in  their  native  abodes.  In  these 
days  the  critic  of  even  a  simple  poem  seeks  to 
discover  all  that  he  can  of  the  author's  en- 
vironment, his  habits,  modes  of  thought,  the 
habits  and  culture  of  those  about  him,  even 
the  topography  and  landscape  peculiarities  of 
the  district  in  which  he  was  reared.  The  mere 
finish  of  the  poem,  the  possession  of  the  pic- 
ture does  not  satisfy  us;  we  still  desire  to  know 
how  it  was  written,  what  colors  the  artist  used. 
And  the  same  holds  good  of  plants  or  shrubs. 
Having  them  in  their  maturity,  still  we  wish  to 
know  where  they  grew.  Let  us  go  out  and  see. 

To  begin,  we  will  suppose  it  an  evening  in 
December,  sullen  and  overcast  with  heavy, 
leaden  clouds,  from  which  at  times  a  dull  snow 
mixed  with  rain  is  falling.  At  either  hand  the 
woods  stand  naked  and  desolate,  and  all  about 
the  snow  lies  in  cheerless  patches  upon  the 
leaves,  which  themselves  are  wet  and  damp 
under  foot.  Here  and  there  a  robin  is  scratch- 
ing at  the  base  of  some  tree,  seeking  food,  and 
yonder  a  timorous  squirrel  scampers  up  a  hol- 
low oak  to  his  home  in  the  crotch.  Still  the 
snow  spits  dismally  against  our  cheeks,  our  hats 
are  covered,  the  leaves  are  disappearing  one  by 
one  as  we  go  along.  "  Glick,  glick,  glick  /"  calls 
the  shivering  wren  from  the  brakes,  as  he  flits 
about  shaking  the  chill,  clinging  flakes  off 
his  wings.  He  is  your  true  naturalist,  happier 
than  Thoreau's  self,  at  home  in  all  weathers. 
From  beyond  the  dense  thicket  of  under- 
growth, yonder,  comes  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
small,  downy  wood-pecker  (Picus  pubescens),  as 
he  clings  to  the  trunk  of  some  decayed  tree, 
shuddering  with  cold.  11  Relink,  kelink!"  like 
a  shuttle  of  flame,  the  red-bird  flaps  before  you 
through  the  naked  boughs  of  the  dog-woods 
and  elms.  We  turn  and  go  down  a  sheltered 
hollow  where  the  leaves  lie  still  damper  and 
thicker.  Overhead,  in  the  bleak,  bare  boughs, 
a  hoarse  wind  is  calling  mournfully  (and  what 
is  mournfuller  than  a  strong  wind  in  the  win- 
ter woods?),  hastening  the  driving  storm-gusts 
onward.  The  great,  rough  arms  are  knocked 
and  tossed  together,  moaning  and  groaning  in 
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their  pain.  Here,  clinging  and  flapping  in 
every  stray  luff  of  wind,  you  find  the  bitter- 
sweet (S.  fulcamara)  clambering  about  on  the 
leafless  branches,  or  depending  in  quaint,  win- 
try festoons  in  the  solitude.  Now  it  runs  up 
the  trunk  of  that  great  oak  for  warmth  and 
shelter,  then,  changing  its  mind,  it  goes  over 
to  that  elm,  up  which  it  crawls  until  it  finds 
that  croft  of  sleet,  when  it  turns  off  on  the 
limb  for  a  short  distance,  and,  becoming  dis- 
couraged, hangs  down  in  pitiful  despair.  Like 
the  German  ivy,  it  has  numerous  tentacles,  or 
curiously  insertive  tendrils,  which  assist  it  in 
its  progress  upward.  The  leaf  is  lanceolate  in 
form,  thick,  smooth,  and  glossy,  sewn  through 
with  myriads  of  small  fibers,  which,  with  the 
stamen,  become  daintily  purple  and  wine-col- 
ored, which  is,  perhaps,  communicated  to  the 
field  of  the  leaf  after  the  first  frosts  have  fal- 
len. At  a  distance  the  leaves,  which  usually 
hang  in  clusters,  have  a  rich,  winy  appearance 
and  quaint  prettiness  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  storm  of  snow  and  wind  deepens;  the 
flakes  descend  almost  vertically,  save  when 
whirled  about  madly  through  the  leafless 
branches.  Alternating  lights  and  glooms  suc- 
ceed each  other  momently.  You  button  your 
overcoat  closer  about  your  chin,  and  continue 
to  descend  the  narrow  gorge.  Now  and  then, 
in  the  half-dusk  of  the  defile,  a  rabbit  starts 
suddenly  out  the  leafy  clumps,  reminding  you 
of  Keat's  line  in  the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes," 

"The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen 
grass," 

and  here  and  there  little  crags  and  boulders  take 
shape  in  the  bare  places  under  the  bleak,  sere- 
leafed  boughs  of  the  beeches  that  grow  at  ran- 
dom on  the  shelfy  ledges  at  each  side  of  you. 
Here,  among  the  half-covered  rocks,  half-hidden 
and  prostrate  under  the  drifts,  you  find  the  win- 
ter or  evergreen  fern.  How  like  a  flame  of  em- 
erald it  gleams,  with  its  one  leaf  sticking  out 
bravely  in  the  midst  of  the  cold,  powdery  dust 
sifted  down  through  the  sheltering  arms  of  the 
beech !  You  scrape  the  snow  away  from  it  with 
your  foot,  and  find  it  green  and  bright  clear  to 
the  bottom,  but  very  cold  and  stiff-frozen  in 
the  sharp,  stinging,  sleety  winds.  All  about 
it  you  notice  the  earth  is  frozen  hard,  hard,  in. 
fact,  as  the  stones  that  lie  scattered  here  and 
there  in  its  vicinity.  Break  off  a  frond  and 
hold  it  in  your  hand  a  while,  or  blow  your 
breath  upon  it,  and  ]o!  it  becomes  limp  and 
lifeless.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  cold,  craving 
the  companionship  of  the  winter  world,  lonely 
hollows,  and  bleak,  wind-swept  hill-sides. 

Dusk  is  falling  at  4  o'clock;  the  shadows 
grow  purple  in  the  crofts  and  crotches  of  the 
hills,  the  little  birds  grow  querulous  with  their 


evening  calls,  and  the  hills  themselves  have 
enough  of  snow  upon  them  to  stand  up  and 
take  shape  in  the  lowering  twilight.  Out  yon- 
der, across  the  common,  stands  an  elm,  and 
what  dark  object  is  that  in  its  branches,  tossing 
and  swinging 

"  Like  a  dead  man's  bones  on  a  ruined  heath," 
flapping  to  and  fro  to  condone  some  crime,  like 
the  gallows-wretch  of  Charing  Cross?  It  is 
the  mistletoe  (V.  album),  also  a  growth  pecul- 
iar to  winter.  Its  leaves  are  thick,  pale  gold, 
green,  and  clustery.  With  us  it  grows  princi- 
pally upon  the  branches  of  the  black-gum  and 
elm.  I  have  seen  the  latter  tree  as  green  and 
luxuriant  with  this  parasite  in  the  middle  of 
January  as  it  could  be  possibly  in  June.  It 
is  the  quaintly-prettiest  of  all  our  native  ever- 
greens, though  the  vampire  of  the  botanical 
kingdom.  The  unfortunate  tree  upon  which  it 
once  obtains  a  firm  clutch  is  doomed,  showing 
visible  signs  of  decay  within  a  "year  or  so  after 
the  arrival  of  this  vegetable  cancer.  Just  now, 
with  the  snows  whirling  about  it  in  the  high 
wind,  with  the  mercury  below  zero,  it  is  cold 
and  stiff,  its  waxy,  pale -white  blossoms  chill 
and  icy.  Like  the  fern,  a  moderate  warmth 
affects  it  disastrously,  since  a  touch  will  cause 
the  leaves  to  crumble  off  and  fall  at  your  feet. 

As  the  asphodel  and  moly  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  so  the  Gauls  and  Saxons  have  twined 
about  the  mistletoe  such  a  multitude  of  grace- 
ful fables  that  even  a  sight  of  it  recalls  laugh- 
ter and  mirth,  ruddy  festal  lights,  bright  faces, 
"the  merrie  brown? bowle, and  the  crackt  nuts 
of  Yule."  Anciently  it  was  indispensable  to 
Druidic  ceremonies,  and  "  under  the  missel 
boughs"  was  a  phrase  fraught  with  meaning 
in  medieval  festivities.  In  our  day  it  is  still 
sometimes  employed  at  rustic  firesides  in  hu- 
morous fortune-telling,  having  so  far  strayed 
from  its  primitive  use  and  character.  Its  real 
place  should  be  at  the  Christmas  board,  making 
the  holiday  season  brighter  with  its  presence. 

Here  and  there,  as  you  return  through  the 
woods,  a  stunted  cedar  looms  up  in  the  dim, 
gray  twilight,  covered  with  patches  of  snow, 
the  top  bent  sidewise,  the  whole  attitude  one 
of  mute  resignation  to  or  calm  contentness 
with  the  decrees  of  nature,  you  can  not  clearly 
determine  which.  Within  its  bosom  are  count- 
less multitudes  of  quaint,  purple  berries,  suffi- 
cient to  feed  in  the  morning  the  hordes  of  hun- 
gry birds  that  to-night  find  shelter  in  its 
boughs  from  the  bitter  storm.  To-morrow,  to- 
night even,  a  wind  may  come  and  shake  the 
snow-folds  from  its  patient  shoulders,  leaving 
it  free  in  its  strength,  but  meanwhile  it  is  con- 
tent to  be  a  refuge  and  shelter  to  the  least  of 
His  homeless  creatures. 

Charles  J.  (/Mallei/. 
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An  Apology  Explained. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  for 

1884,  Mr.  D.  L.  Wilson  published  a  paper  on  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan,  which,  briefly  summarized,  was  that  the 
Klan  was  organized  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1866,  and  that  amusement  was 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Almost  a 
year  passed,  and  the  article  seemed  about  to  pass 
into  history  as  thoroughly  authentic.  I  thought  the 
narrative  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  improbable  and 
misleading.  I  had  lived  in  Tennessee  during  the 
feverish  days  of  revolution  Which  followed  the  civil 
war,  and  came  in  contact  daily  with  many  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  organized  resistance  of  the  op- 
pression which  the  South  was  then  suffering.  It  was 
a  period  of  our  history  which  I  had  studied  closely, 
and  with  the  honest  purpose  of  vindicating  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Southern  people  during  that  time,  I  dis- 
sented from  the  "  amusement  "  theory  of  Mr.  Wilson 
regarding  the  beginning  of  the  organization,  and 
formulated  a  part  of  my  investigations  in  the  paper, 
"  The  Ku-Klux  Klan :  An  Apology,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  July,  1885. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  same  magazine,  Mr. 
Wilson  writes,  under  "  The  Beginning  of  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan,"  regretting  that  I  felt  constrained  to  give  my 
paper  "  a  tone  of  contradiction  and  denial "  as  against 
his  statements,  seemingly  putting  the  matter  upon  a 
basis  of  personal  truthfulness. 

If  what  I  wrote  implied  a  denial  of  his  honesty,  I 
beg  his  pardon ;  and  if,  in  stating  what  I  knew  to  be 
facts,  I  was  more  dogmatic  than  would  seem  modest 
in  a  man  of  my  parts,  I  regret  it  more  than  he  possi- 
bly could. 

I  think  the  tone  of  his  reply  will  seem  rather  un- 
called for  upon  a  close  analysis  «f  what  was  contained 
in  my  paper ;  and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  read  very  superficially  what  I  had  to  say.  That 
my  position  may  be  more  thoroughly  understood,  I 
will  quote  his  words,  and  then  such  of  mine  as  he 
has  based  his  upon. 

Referring  to  his  account  of  the  origin,  growth,  and 
disbandment  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  he  says : 

"  Over  my  own  signature  I  assured  the  public  that 
the  uarrative  was  historically  true—'  a  statement  of 
facts  drawn  from  sources  accurate  and  authentic.'  It 
is  now  charged  that  this  assurance  was  worthless.  Mr. 
George  Braden,  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  July, 

1885,  challenges  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative  in 
the  Century  Magazine,  and  declares  that  it  contains 
more  speculation  than  fact."  (Not  originally  itali- 
cised.) 

I  did  not  charge  that  his  assurance  was  worthless  ; 
I  did  not  challenge  the  truthfulness  of  his  narrative 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  fabrication,  as  his  words  im- 
ply ;  nor  did  I  declare  that  it  contained  more  specu- 
lation than  fact.  My  language  upon  which  these 
perversions  are  based  was  as  follows :, 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  article  has  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  question  as  an  authentic; 
account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  an  organization 
for  whose  deeds  of  violence  the  South  alone  will  be 
held  responsible." 

After  saying  further  that  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  inquire  into  or  "question"  the  primary  thought 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  paper,  I  added:  "  I  shall  have  occa- 


sion, though,  to  advert  to  points  in  the  article  where 
reason  and  probability  are  at  variance  with  what  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  is  more  speculation  than  fact." 

The  points  referred  to  were  the  "  amusement "  the- 
ory, the  internal  government  of  the  Klan,  and  the 
time  of  its  disbandment. 

Mr.  Wilson  further  adds  that  I  frankly  admitted 
my  lack  of  information.  I  did  not  pretend  to  know 
all  about  a  thing  so  shrouded  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty as  this  organization  has  been,  but  I  knew 
enough  to  say  positively  that  the  "  amusement "  the- 
ory was  incorrect,  that  the  internal  government  was 
so  unsystematic  as  to  give  the  chief  officers  virtually 
no  authority,  and  that  the  time  of  disbandment  in 
Tennessee,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  nearly  three 
years  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  actual  disbandment 
of  all  the  "Dens."  While  there  were  points  in  the 
history  of  the  organization  upon  which  I  was  not 
informed,  there  were  none  upon  which  I  was  misin- 
formed ;  and,  in  dealing  with  the  part  of  the  subject 
upon  which  I  lacked  information,  I  said  that  I  should 
do  so  with  honesty  of  purpose — meaning  that  I  would 
deduce  no  illogical  conclusions  to  support  precon- 
ceived notions. 

This  is  the  basis  of  his  inference  of  my  "frank" 
admission. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
made  such  statements  as  to  what  I  said,  except  upon 
the  grounds  of  his  having  too  great  a  propensity  for 
inferring  from  insufficient  data.  For  example,  the 
Ku-Klux  occasionally  indulged  in  buffoonery,  there- 
fore they  were  organized  for  amusement. 

As  indicated  before,  my  chief  object  in  taking  issue 
with  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  show  that  his  "  manner  and 
circumstances"  of  the  organization  of  the  Klan,  the 
"amusement"  theory,  in  fact,  should  not  be  held  as 
closed  to  question  ;  for  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
to  support  that  part  of  his  paper  except  that  he 
"assured  the  public  that  the  narrative  was  histori- 
cally true."  If  I  had  not  read  so  many  "  statements 
of  facts  drawn  from  sources  accurate  and  authentic  " 
that  had  caused  much  harm,  I  should  not  have  been 
inclined  to  question  any  part  of  Mr.  Wilson's  paper. 
But  the  spirit  of  inquiry  nowadays  has  led  people  to 
set  great  store  by  cause  and  effect ;  and  "  the  manner 
and  circumstances"  (indicating  the  cause)  of  the 
organization  of  the  Klan  bear  very  directly  on  the 
justifiableness  of  the  actions  of  the  Southern  people 
at  this  period  of  their  history.  And  though  Mr.  Wil- 
son says  they  are  "apparently  trivial  and  accidental," 
he  will  find  that  people  do  not  admit  that  they  are 
either  trivial  or  accidental.  It  was  upon  the  condi- 
tions that  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Klan  that  I 
built  my  apology,  and  while  Mr.  Wilson  replies  in  a 
three-page  explanation  of  his  position,  he  passes  over 
this  point  without  an  effort  to  sustain  what  he  had 
previously  written— a  virtual  acknowledgement,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  "amusement  "  theory  at  least 
was  not  closed  to  question. 

In  quoting  from  Mr.  Wilson,  I  included  the  word 
"  altogether"  in  referring  to  what  he  said  of  the  per- 
sons composing  the  Union  League  of  America.  He 
said  in  his  former  article,  without  a  word  of  qualifi- 
cation, that  the  League  was  "composed  of  the  dis- 
orderly elements  of  the  negro  population,  and  led  by 
white  men  of  the  basest  type."  I  replied  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  altogether  "  composed  of  the  disor- 
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derly  elements,"  etc.,  placing  the  quotation  marks  so 
as  to  include  the  word  mentioned.  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  misquote  the  gentleman,  hut  since  he 
did  not  in  any  way  qualify  his  words,  I  deny  that 
their  sense  was  materially  altered,  as  he  claims. 

A  word  more  and  I  pass  from  the  personal  aspect 
of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  he  does  not  "speak  by  au- 
thority," hut  that  he  is  "  under  the  impression  that 
the  men  engaged  in  the  Ku-Klux  movement  wish  to 
make  no  apology."  He  emphasizes  the  word  "  apol- 
ogy," which  I  used  in  the  title  to  my  article,  imply- 
ing that  I  used  it  in  the  sense  of  asking  pardon.  In 
classic  English  the  word  has  a  very  limited  use  in 
the  sense  of  his  definition  of  it.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  un- 
derstand, is  considered  a  theologian  of  some  ability — 
of  more  ability  possibly  than  his  tentative  efforts  at 
history  would  indicate— and  as  such  he  should  have 
known  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "apology"  is 
defense;  and  if  scholars  can  make  "An  Apology  for 
Christianity,"  as  Tertullian's,  or  "An  Apology  for  the 
Bible,"  as  Bishop  Watson's,  there  could  certainly  be 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
Ku-Klux  movement  to  an  apology— otherwise  a  de- 
fense— in  justification  of  their  course.  I  can  not  see 
why  Mr.  Wilson  should  have  made  such  a  use  of  the 
word  as  he  has.  If  he  did  it  ignorantly,  he  can  be 
excused  for  his  efforts  to  make  my  position  seem  ab- 
surd, in  order  that  he  might  be  strengthened — but  he 
can  not  be  excused  for  undertaking  history.  If  he 
preverted  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  place  me  in  an 
absurd  position,  he  can  the  less  be  excused  for  un- 
dertaking history.  In  the  one  instance  he  is  likely 
to  mislead  by  accident ;  in  the  other  by  design. 

Mr.  Wilson  talks  of  my  failure  to  give  rebutting 
evidence  as  if  he  himself  had  produced  evidence  in 
his  affirmations.  As  to  our  witnesses  we  occupy 
about  the  same  position ;  as  to  what  we  have  written 
concerning  the  Ku-Klux,  his  information  comes 
from  others  thirteen  years  after  the  disbandment  of 
the  organization  in  Tennessee,  mine  from  contem- 
poraneous association  with  active  participants  in  the 
movement  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

I  can  state,  from  the  word  of  men  whese  veracity 
is  unquestionable,  and  from  what  I  know  to  be  truth, 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  as  it  existed, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  West  Tennessee,  North 
Alabama,  and  North  Mississippi,  was  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  more  than  thirty  distinct  bands  of  men,  be- 
ginning as  early  as  the  winter  of  1865;  that  these 
bands  were  organized  to  resist  political  oppression, 
and  personal  wrongs  incident  to  reconstruction  ;  that 
here  and  there  in  Tennessee  they  continued  to  exist 
until  the  last  of  them  disbanded  in  Perry  County 
in  the  winter  of  1871,  nearly  three  years  later  than 
the  time  as  given  by  Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  add,  more- 
over, that  since  reading  Mr.  Wilson's  first  article  I 
have  talked  with  as  many  as  fifty  persons  who  were 
active  participants  in  the  Ku-Klux  movement  in  the 
several  States  which  I  have  named,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  "amusement"  as  being  a 
part  of  the  object  of  the  organization ;  and  not  one 
of  them  but  thought  Mr.  Wilson  mistaken  on  this 
point.  But  since  he  practically  abandons  his  position 
here  it  is  needless  to  press  the  matter  further. 

Concerning  the  writing  of  history  a  most  excellent 
critic  lias  said : 

"In  history  the  facts  are  given  to  find  the  princi- 
ples ;  and  the  writer  who  does  not  explain  the  phe- 


nomena, as  well  as  state  them,  performs  only  one-half 
of  his  office.  Facts  are  the  mere  dross  of  history.  It 
is  from  the  abstract  truth  which  interpenetrates 
them,  and  lies  latent  among  them,  like  gold  in  the 
ore,  that  the  man  devises  its  whole  value." 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  I  said  in  my  former 
article  that  where  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  originated  was 
a  matter  of  little  historical  value  except  as  it  related 
to  the  causes  which  made  the  organization  a  neces- 
sary evil ;  and  that  I  undertook  to  show  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  failed  to  give  a  correct  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  which  he  had  stated.  He  gave  the  facts, 
no  doubt,  as  they  had  been  given  to  him,  and  left  the 
principles  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Nay,  worse 
than  this,  he  stated  the  phenomena,  and  explained 
them  so  incorrectly  that  the  abstract  truth  from 
which  the  whole  should  have  derived  its  value  was 
lost  under  a  specious  idea  nnsustained  by  evidence, 
reason,  or  probability.  George  Braden 


Democratic  Sages. 

I  have  reflected  much  over  the  suggestive  article  on 
"  Sages  "  contained  in  your  last  issue.  Running  over 
in  my  mind  the  "apostolic  succession "  of  sages  from 
Monticello  to  Greystone,  the  curious  fact  becomes 
apparent  that  they  were  not  only  all  Democrats,  but 
all,  to  some  extent,  tillers  of  the  soil.  Horace  Greeley 
became  a  sage,  but  not  until  the  giant  had  touched 
his  mother  earth  at  Chappaqua. 

There  is  something  grotesquely  impossible  in  the 
idea  of  a  sage  of  Brooklyn  or  a  sage  of  New  York. 
From  the  ancient  sage,  with  his  cave  and  his  cresses, 
to  his  modern  successor,  with  his  villa  and  his  bar'l, 
all  seem  to  me  to  possess  this  common  quality  of  hus- 
bandman. Does  not  this  account  for  the  fact  that  all 
sages  are  Democrats  ?  It  is  not  that  that  party  mo- 
nopolizes them  by  reason  of  its  age,  for  we  have  not 
had  Federalist  or  Whig  sages  any  more  than  Repub- 
lican or  Greenback  sages.  Is  it  not  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  the  party  of  the  farmer,  and  thus  is  the 
natural  heir  to  sages  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only? 

Of  course  there  has  been  evolution  of  the  sage,  and 
in  place  of  cold  water  and  cresses,  we  find  old  Madei- 
ra and  a  "bar'l,"  but  still  the  element  of  agriculture 
remains  unchanged.  George  D.  Prentice,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  have  become  a  sage  after  his  conversion 
to  ^Democracy,  if  he  had  possessed  a  villa  and  a  bar'l ; 
but,  alas !  he  had  them  not,  and  he  went  over  to  the 
majority  a  mere  editor.  His  distinguished  successor 
might  be  regarded  by  some  as  indifferent  material  for 
a  sage,  but  if  the  circling  years  shall  bring  him  the 
villa  and  the  bar']  he  will  so  highly  adorn,  Demo- 
cratic grace  will  surely  do  the  rest,  and  he  will  be  sur- 
rounded in  his  sylvan  retreat  not  only  by  thousands, 
but  by  millions  of  admiring  and  unarmed  Kentuck- 
ians. 

As  an  undeniable  sage,  though  perhaps  local,  I 
think  General  Cerro-Gordo  Williams  illustrates  the 
truth  of  my  position.  Stoddard  Johnston  also  might 
be  named,  but  his  bar'l  does  not  contain  coin,  and 
his  villa,  though  ample,  is  yet  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  South  Frankfort.  Perhaps,  as  a  Texan  sage, 
he  may  yet  pass  into  Valhalla. 

I  predict  the  formal  establishment  of  a  Democratic 
Council  of  the  Ancients,  or  College  of  Sages,  to  which 
the  qualifications  for  admission  shall  be  age,  agri- 
culture, and  a  bar'l.   Nominations  are  in  order.  H. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY  was  at  first  only  a  Puritan 
festival;  it  was  not  until  alter  the  war  that  it 
became  in  any  sense  a  National  holiday.  Recently 
a  daily  journal  announced  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation  was  the  first  for  twenty- 
four  years  issued  by  a  Democratic  President.  It 
was  the  first  ever  issued  by  a  Democratic  President. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations  came  only  from  State 
Governors  until  the  time  of  President  Lincoln.  His 
proclamation  was  at  first  resented  as  an  interference 
with  local  matters,  but  the  sentiment  back  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  was  universal,  and  the  good  custom  was 
the  expression  of  such  a  profound  feeling  that  it  is 
now  clearly  and  happily  a  National  festival  which 
we  owe  to  New  England. 

In  the  South,  Christmas  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning the  principal  festival  of  the  year.  In  the  towns 
and  villages,  and  especially  on  the  old  plantations 
it  marked  the  beginning,  as  New  Year's  Day  marked 
the  close,  of  a  season  of  merriment,  of  a  season  of  gift- 
giving,  which  carried  something  of  sunshine  and  of 
hope  to  all  hearts.  The  hired  laborers  returned,  as 
a  rule,  to  their  own  homes,  and  the  slaves  were  not 
expected  to  give  more  than  the  necessary  attention 
to  the  house  or  to  the  farm.  It  was  a  week  of  idle- 
ness, a  week  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  the  exuberant 
spirits  of  the  blacks  were  allowed  full  play.  They 
had  freedom  without  freedom's  cares,  and  thousands 
now,  no  doubt,  scattered  all  over  the  land,  look  back 
with  a  longing  most  pathetic  to  the  old  times  on  the 
plantation,  the  times  of  mirth,  of  good  will,  and  good 
wishes,  when  there  came  to  them  many  reminders 
that  they  too  were  a  part  of  the  family. 

New  Year's  Day  ended  all  this.  It  was  the  time 
for  new  contracts  for  labor,  when  the  hired  men  and 
women  found,  or  had  found  for  them,  new  homes. 
In  the  towns  and  villages  these  gathered  about  the 
market  places,  and  those  who  wished  servants  were 
there  hunting  for  house-girls  or  carriage-drivers  or 
men-of-all-work.  The  negroes  knew  who  were  good 
masters,  and  who  were  not ;  and  a  servant's  reputa- 
tion was  valuable  to  him,  securing  him  the  best  places 
and  the  most  privileges.  On  New  Year's  day,  too, 
slaves  were  sold,  usually  at  auction,  and  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  life  entirely  new  to  those  not 
needed  on  the  old  plantation. 

This  is  all  past  and  well  past,  as  we  believe.  It 
was  a  life  made  up  of  light  and  shadows  ;  and  what 
was  bright  grows  brighter  in  the  distance,  and  what 
was  dark  time  kindly  covers  with  the  mantle  of  for- 
getfulness.  To-day,  we  are  certain,  few  masters  would 
have  the  old  times  back  again ;  fewer,  indeed,  of  the 
masters  wish  for  a  return  of  that  condition  with  its 
power  and  its  responsibity  than  oi  the  slaves,  who, 
grown  gray  and  old  and  worn,  busy  themselves  at 
this  season  with  regrets,  and  are  moved  by  a  desire 
to  return  to  their  old  home  to  be  taken  care  of  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days. 

This  Christmas  festival  is  now  too  a  National,  nay, 
more,  it  is  almost  the  universal  festival.  In  the  North 
New  Year's  Day  for  a  time  was  held  in  more  esteem 
and  commanded  wider  observation,  perhaps,  but  the 
warmth  and  the  glow  of  Christmas  contrasted  no  less 
in  its  observances  than  in  its  origin  with  New  Year's 
Day,  and  Christmas  each  year  won  a  wider  and  a 
heartier  allegiance.   It  is  the  home  festival ;  it  is  the 


time  set  apart  to  the  children,  who  are  the  light  of 
the  household.  The  problem  of  the  salvation  of  the 
race  is  solved  by  the  birth  of  a  little  child,  and  at 
Christmas  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  this  child.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  by  church  rituals  or  by 
silent  acquiescence,  we  now  confess  that  from  the  star 
which  stood  over  the  place  where  that  little  child  lay 
streams  through  these  intervening  centuries  all  the 
light  of  hope,  of  wisdom,  of  happiness  here  or  here- 
after, which  we  know  any  thing  of  to-day.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  Christmas,  this  recognition  of  universal 
brotherhood,  which  is  made  manifest  in  so  many 
ways,  widely  diverse  as  they  may  seem,  at  times  al- 
most heathenish  and  barbaric,  and  yet  all  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  proclaiming  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will. 


THE  controversy  lately  started,  but,  happily  for  the 
patience  of  the  average  newspaper  reader,  not 
long  continued,  in  regard  to  Andrew  Johnson's 
intentions  toward  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  serves 
to  show  the  facility  with  which  any  sort  of  stuff  may 
be  manufactured  under  the  name  of  history,  and 
receive  temporary  credence  from  the  thoughtless  and 
indolent ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  a  total  and  bare-faced  perversion  of  the 
record. 

A  certain  gentleman,  sufficiently  distinguished 
professionally  and  socially  to  secure  attention  to  any 
statement  he  may  choose  to  make,  professes  to 
remember,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  relates  a 
conversation  with  General  Grant,  which  he  alleges 
occurred  after  dinner.  The  recital  of  this  conversa- 
tion produces  a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  if 
not  a  positive  doubt,  in  every  mind  not  hungry  for 
sensational  fiction ;  and  even  those  who  credit  it  may 
well  believe  that  the  General  and  his  editor  for  that 
occasion  had  taken  too  much  fish.  Colonel  Fred 
Grant  rushes  in  with  pious  haste  to  give  the  story 
filial  but  indiscreet  indorsement ;  and  General  Sher- 
man, actuated  by  characteristic  anxiety  to  admit  that 
he  was  magna  pars,  if  not,  indeed,  ultima  causa  of 
every  important  event— or  even  unaccomplished  con- 
ception—of the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  lets  it  be 
understood,  with  mysterious  literary  nods  and  winks, 
that  he  knows  a  great  deal  that  had  better  not  be 
told. 

So  far  as  General  Grant  is  concerned,  all  this  is 
quite  explicable.  It  is  the  instinct  of  parasitical 
mediocrity  to  attach  itself  to  that  which  is  promi- 
nent. Grant's  fame  is  passing  through  the  ordeal 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  trying  than  that  of  the 
sharpest  and  coldest  criticism,  or  even  than  inimical 
misrepresentation.  It  is  in  a  fair  way  to  suffer  from 
falsehoods  which  the  vanity  of  small  men  coins  and 
circulates,  not  so  much  to  purposely  disparage  ex- 
alted reputations  as  to  give  some  sort  of  currency  to 
their  own. 

This  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  the  posthumous  tax 
greatness  is  always  obliged  to  pay,  not  so  much  to 
the  malice  as  to  the  meanness  of  those  who  toady 
it  living  and  defile  it  dead. 

These  would-be  biographers  are  the  vermin  of  his- 
tory, bred  only  where  there  is  a  taint  or  a  suspicion, 
and  seen  only  when  the  environment  is  becoming 
disgusting.   Just  now  a  Captain  Lee,  heretofore  un- 
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heard  of,  wriggles  into  view  with  a  story  he  avers 
General  Grant  told  him,  in  a  most  unaccountable 
hurst  of  confidence,  to  the  effect  that  he  (Grant) 
would  have  hung  Mr.  Tilden  had  the  latter  claimed 
to  be  elected  in  1876.  The  brazen  and  stupid  men- 
dacity of  this  figment  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  crea- 
tures of  the  class  to  which  its  author  belongs  can 
invent  and  publish.  Of  course  General  Grant  made 
no  such  speech;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
he  should,  in  charity,  have  been  sent  to  some  feeble- 
minded institution,  if  he  had  made  it.  Doubtless 
General  Grant's  real  friends  and  more  intelligent  ad- 
mirers would  gladly  see  some  fit  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  his  idiotic  libeller;  and  very  many 
others  who  do  not  feel  that  his  fame  is  especially 
under  their  care  would  yet,  upon  general  principles, 
applaud  a  severe  sentence  strictly  executed. 

The  offense  is  not  simply  in  slandering  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  who,  by  general  acclaim,  has  been  ele- 
vated into  the  national  pantheon,  but  also  in  seeking 
to  use  the  reverence  in  which  so  many  hold  the  dead 
man's  name  to  make  what  would  have  been  a  foolish 
and  wicked  utterance  appear  to  be  the  expression  of 
a  proper  and  patriotic  purpose. 

Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  than  to  discover  that 
hero  worship  has  been  misplaced.  When  people 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  certain  men  are 


really  great,  and  are  then  compelled  to  regard  their 
heroes  in  a  ridiculous  or  contemptible  light,  they  are 
apt,  by  a  process  not  strictly  logical  but  quite  nat- 
ural, to  lose  faith  in  public  morality  and  the  virtue 
and  wisdom  of  those  who  occupy  exalted  station. 

But  if  this  habit  of  historical  falsification  is  vicious 
when  it  contributes  to  defame  or  belittle  great  names, 
how  infinitely  worse  is  it  when  practiced  to  foment 
political  jealousies  which,  let  alone,  would  fade  away, 
to  revive  ancient  and  almost  forgotten  sectional  re- 
sentments and  obstruct  the  course  of  national  recon- 
ciliation. It  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  excuse  why  a 
wretch,  whom  a  paltry  lust  of  notoriety  can  seduce 
into  this  practice,  should  be  permitted  to  live  and  lie. 

Some  adequate  penalty  ought  to  be  devised  and 
sternly  applied.  The  fellow  who  shakes  the  "  bloody 
shirt"  on  either  side  of  the  line  ought  to  be  hit 
thirty-nine  under  his  own  for  each  and  every  offense. 

The  medieval  method  of  punishing  the  crime  of 
leze  majesty— that  is  to  say,  of  telling  lies  to  the  injury 
of  the  commonweal  and  public  peace— had  much  to 
recommend  it  to  just  and  reflective  minds.  It  was 
simple,  appropriate,  and  exceedingly  efficacious ;  for 
if  any  thing  could  make  a  fool  understand  that  there 
were  some  subjects  too  hot  for  handling,  and  there- 
fore hold  his  tongue,  the  actual  cautery  of  the  unruly 
member  might  be  expected  to  have  that  effect. 
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OUR  EX-PRESIDENTS— A  SYMPOSIUM. 

THE  superiority  of  the  magazine,  as  compared  with 
the  newspaper,  is  in  nothing  so  clearly  shown  as 
in  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  symposium.  What  the 
interview  is  to  the  hastily-constructed  daily  journal, 
the  symposium  is  to  the  erudite  and  carefully  written 
monthly  magazine.  The  value  of  the  symposium  has 
of  late  received  such  general  recognition  that  no 
magazine  can  be  considered  thoroughly  established 
until  it  has  opened  its  pages  to  a  symposium.  In  one 
publication  we  have  a  symposium  on  the  Indian  ;  in 
another  we  find  a  symposium  on  our  divorce  laws ; 
another  in  this  way  discusses  the  stage,  and  finally 
one  editor,  as  a  master  stroke  of  enterprise,  inveigled 
a  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  into  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  topic,  "  Shall  America  have  a  Westmin- 
ster Abbey?" 

The  Southern  Bivouac  naturally  looked  with  feel- 
ings of  uncontrollable  jealousy  on  these  successes  of 
its  contemporaries,  and  determined  to  have  a  sympo- 
sium of  its  own  before  the  materials  were  exhausted, 
or  all  the  great  men  had  departed.  The  opportunity 
longed  for  soon  presented  itself  in  a  striking  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  columns  of  the  Courier-Journal, 
published  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Discussing  those 
national  encumbrances,  our  ex-Presidents,  the  Cour- 
ier-Journal, with  cold-blooded  frankness,  insisted  that 
the  President  should  be  legally  executed  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  office.  It  pointed  out  the  unde- 
niable  benefits  which  would  flow  from  such  a  custom, 
find  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  good,  it  insisted 
that  all  unsuccessful  candidates  should  also  be  made 
way  with  in  the  same  manner.  As  a  short-cut  to  civil 
Service  reform  and  the  reformation  of  <>nr  politics, 
this  proposition  has  much  to  commend  it.  yet  it 


would  be  rather  unfair  for  the  people  to  adopt  it 
without  considering  the  objections  which  might 
occur  to  the  minds  of  those  most  directly  interested. 
Moved  by  a  spirit  of  firmness  and  sympathy,  the 
Southern  Bivouac  determined  to  hold  a  symposium 
on  the  subject,  and  this  plan  has  been  executed  re- 
gardless of  expense  or  veracity.  A  letter  embody- 
ing the  proposition  of  the  Courier-Journal  was  sent  to 
a  number  of  more  or  less  distinguished  statesmen, 
and  their  replies  are  published  herewith. 

From  Ex-President  Samuel  J.  Tilden  : 

Greystone,  December  12,  1885. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  reached  me  some  days 
since,  but  an  acute  bronchial  affection,  which  put  it 
out  of  my  power  to  dictate  any  thing  whatever,  has 
prevented  me  from  answering  it  until  I  could  hear 
from  some  friends  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
consult,  and  to  whom  I  wrote  instantly  upon  its 
receipt. 

Your  suggestion  is  novel,  but  certainly  important, 
and  perhaps  valuable.  I  will  not  deny  that  it  strikes 
me  more  favorably  at  this  date  than  it  might  have 
done  some  years  ago. 

I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  say  that  I  uncondi- 
tionally indorse  it.  I  believe  that  I  can  express  a 
more  intelligent  and  positive  opinion  after  the  next 
presidential  nominations  have  been  made. 

Without  in  the  least  desiring  to  criticise  the  plan 
or  weaken  the  force  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  by  amendments  which  might  divert  from  it 
the  attention  the  public  ought  to  give  it,  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  this  reflection  :  Might  it  not  be  better— mark 
you  I  do  not  insist  on  this,  but  merely  wish  it  to  be 
considered  for  what  it  is  worth,  nor  must  I  be  under- 
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stood  as  being  committed  to  it— might  it  not,  at  least, 
be  just  as  well  to  kill  some  men  before  they  become 
presidents?  I  desire,  of  course,  that  you  will  treat 
this  letter  as  strictly  confidential,  unless  you  desire 
to  publish  it.  Yours,  etc., 

Sam'l  J.  Tilden. 

From  the  Hon.  J.  S.  C.  Blackbukn  : 

Washington,  December  8, 1885. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  most  cordially 
the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  4th  inst. 
The  discussion  is  one  which  I  feel  to  be,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  well  warranted ;  and  in  view  of 
the  treatment  received  by  the  consistent  Democracy 
of  this  country  at  the  hands  of  an  administration 
which  I  will  not  name,  it  does  not  surprise  me  that 
the  idea  of  statutory  presidenticide  should  have  been 
suggested  to  honest  and  patriotic  minds.  Yet  upon 
mature  deliberation  1  can  give  neither  unqualified 
nor  partial  approval  to  the  suggestion. 

Much  that  is  wrong  and  oppressive  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  not  only  without  retaliation  in  the  shape 
of  lawless  violence,  but  also  without  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  or  injury  by  remedial  or  retributive  leg- 
islation. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
society  is  composed  only  of  a  few  individuals,  no 
matter  how  worthy  they  may  be.  I  have  been  ever 
ready  to  concede  that  it  is  constituted  of  the  whole 
people.  I  would  prefer,  therefore,  to  suffer  in  pa- 
tience and  in  silence  wounds  deep  and  frequent, 
trusting  to  eternal  justice  and  the  harmonies  of  des- 
tiny for  redress,  rather  than  seek  relief  by  experi- 
ments for  which  I  can  find  no  precedent  or  sanction 
in  the  history  of  my  party. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  if  this  suggested  law 
should  be  given,  as  all  laws  should  be,  universal  and 
impartial  application,  its  effects,  while  exceedingly 
felicitous  in  some  instances,  might  be  very  disastrous 
in  others.  Under  its  inexorable  sweep,  the  best  as 
well  as  the  bad  might  fall.  Our  own  broad-brained 
and  big-hearted  Breckinridge  was  once  far  to  the 
front  in  the  line  of  presidential  preferment.  I  need 
not  press  the  point. 

With  all  due  respect,  therefore,  to  the  intelligent 
and,  I  feel  convinced,  patriotic  interest  which  has 
prompted  the  Courier  -  Journal  to  present  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  assurance  that  I  have  given  it  earnest 
and  compendious  consideration,  I  beg  to  respond 
that,  reluctant  and  regretful  as  is  the  admission,  I 
can  never  agree  to  it,  and  must  feel  obliged  on  every 
proper  occasion  to  strenuously  oppose  any  attempt  to 
embody  this  idea  in  legislation,  and  to  attack  with- 
out mercy  whoever  shall  propose  or  advocate  it. 

Iam,  sir,  with  sentiments  of  the  most  distinguished 
regard,  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  S.  Blackburn. 

From  General  John  A.  Logan  : 

Washington,  December  10, 1885. 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  ask- 
ing if  I  can  promise  my  approval  and  support  to  the 
novel  and  striking  proposition  made  by  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

This  matter  is  brought  to  my  attention  for  the  first 
time  by  your  letter,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  study 
over  it  much  ;  but  I  can  answer  just  as  well  now  as 
if  I  had  been  thinking  it  out  for  two  weeks,  and  I  say 
emphatical,  no.  Moreover,  there  is  not  but  little  use 
in  bringing  up  this  sort  of  talk.   The  people  are 


rapidly  getting  educated  up  to  erroneous  prejudices 
anyway,  and  suggestions,  like  the  premises,  only 
makes  them  worse.  The  civil  and  religious  history 
of  this  country  for  the  past  five  hundred  years  should 
teach  us  not  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  populous. 
In  any  event,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  so  amend 
any  bill  introduced  in  pursuance  of  this  programme, 
so  as  to  protect  military  men  who,  having  served 
their  country  in  the  field,  may  be  called  on  to  serve 
as  president.  I  shall  see  that  no  soldier  suffers  by 
being  ambushed  in  the  rear  with  insidious  devices 
born  of  rebel  malice  and  hate,  anxious  to  depreciate 
the  blood-stained  services  of  loyal  men. 

Yours  truly,  John  A.  Logan. 

From  the  Hon.  Joseph  McDonald: 

December  9,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  4th  of  this 
month  has  been  received,  and  I  most  heartily  approve 
of  the  method  of  disposing  of  ex-Presidents  and  un- 
successful candidates  for  the  presidency  which  the 
Courier-Journal  has  so  ably  and  fearlessly  advocated. 
Indeed,  I  am  only  surprised  that  some  one  has  not 
sooner  conceived  and  urged  this  excellent  plan. 

For  some  years  past,  I  have  thought  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  the  country  is  exposed,  as 
well  as  the  most  disgusting  political  spectacle  pre- 
sented the  people,  is  the  vast  multitude  of  inferior 
men  who  aspire  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation.  Any  thing  which  will  lessen  the  number 
of  these  shameless  adventurers,  who  very  often  urge 
their  pretensions  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
claims  of  eminent  and  deserving  men,  will  be  of  pub- 
lic benefit. 

Of  course  men  of  real  patriotism  and  a  high  order 
of  moral  courage  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  such 
consideration  from  giving  their  best  services  to  their 
countrymen.  In  one  of  the  first  political  speeches  I 
ever  made,  I  used  these  words :  "  Dulce.  et  decorum  est 
propatria  mori."  The  same  sentiment  has  inspired  me 
during  my  whole  public  life,  and  animates  me  now. 
Should  my  party  ask  me  to  lead  it  in  the  next  or 
any  succeeding  presidential  contest,  and  the  people 
choose  to  elevate  me  to  that  exalted  position,  I  would 
fearlessly  do  my  duty  and  accept  the  consequences. 
Very  sincerely  yours,       Joseph  McDonald. 

From  President  Cleveland: 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  1885. 
Dear  Sir :  In  response  to  the  inquiry  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  4th,  I  have  to  say  that  I  discover  no 
principle  of  policy  or  morality  upon  which  such  dis- 
position of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  republic  after 
he  has  served  out  his  term,  as  the  Courier- Journal  pro- 
poses, may  be  based.  It  is  impossible  to  determine, 
moreover,  from  the  form  of  the  proposition,  whether 
an  ex-President  is  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  term,  or  if  before  execution  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  serve  a  second ;  but  upon  this  very 
important  point  we  are  left  in  a  state  of  painful  un- 
.  certainty. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  declaring  my  op- 
position to  the  thing  in  any  shape,  and  I  believe  that 
no  modification  of  the  idea  could  reconcile  me  to  its 
practical  adoption.  It  seems  to  me  utterly  at  vari- 
ance, not  only  with  the  true  spirit  of  civil  service 
reform,  but  with  humanity  and  good  faith.  To  my 
mind  the  suggestion  is  simply  monstrous.  Possibly 
a  period  may  arrive  in  the  history  of  this  government 
when  the  number  of  ex-Presidents  may  become  dan- 
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gerous  to  its  peace,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  yet 
distant.  I  trust  that  the  matter  will  not  be  further 
discussed  or  agitated.  It  can  do  no  good,  and  it  is 
idle  to  expect  it  to  take  shape  in  legislation. 

I  should  feel  obliged  to  veto  any  bill  in  which  any 
such  provision  was  incorporated,  and,  doubtless, 
every  successor  I  shall  have  in  the  office  will  feel  in 
regard  to  it  as  I  do. 

Very  respectfully,         Grover  Cleveland. 

From  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  : 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  your  esteemed  favor,  in  which 
you  ask  my  views  upon  a  proposed  law,  or  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  where- 
by all  ex-Presidents  and  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
that  office  shall  be  removed  by  hanging  at  the  close 
of  their  respective  terms  of  office  or  candidacies. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  ask  my  views  on 
this  question,  as  I  am  neither  an  ex-President,  nor 
have  I  ever  been  a  candidate  for  that  high  office.*  At 
the  same  time  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  im- 
plied in  seeking  my  advice,  and  will  cheerfully  say 
that  if  the  amendment,  so  far  as  regards  candidates, 
is  so  framed  as  not  to  conflict  with  that  principle  of 
free  government  which  forbids  the  passage  of  ex  post 
facto  laws,  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  and,  speaking  as 
a  historian  merely,  be  productive  of  good.  In  the 
past  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  number  of  revolutions  has  been 
greatly  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  unsuc- 
cessful revolutionist  was  promptly  brought  to  the 
block.  It  is  true  that  we  departed  from  the  prece- 
dent at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  but  the  thoughtful 
student  of  history  has  since  seen  cause  to  regret  the 
fact,  and  I  publicly  intimated  as  much  in  an  address 
delivered  shortly  after  the  last  presidential  election. 
The  principle  is  a  good  one,  and  tends  to  diminish 
the  tumult  of  revolutions.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
shall  not  also  apply  to  elections,  which  are  their 
modern  substitute. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

P.  S.  Such  a  scheme,  if  put  into  practical  operation, 
would  necessitate  a  large  public  cemetery,  which 
should  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of 
population.  If  the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio  should 
be  selected  by  the  friends  of  the  measure,  I  might  be 
able  to  cast  an  anchor  to  windward  in  its  support. 
Burn  this  postscript.  j.  G.  B. 

The  following  ode,  while  perhaps  a  little  obscure 
to  the  unlearned,  is  said  by  the  sages  to  embody 
much  potent  and  sagacious  wisdom : 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  GAME. 

(Air  from  "Patience":  If  you  want  to  make  a  shine 
in  the  high,  aesthetic  line.) 

If  you  want  to  play  the  game  in  the  way  to  win  you 
fame, 

And  your  cash  is  rather  rare, 
Do  not  bother  with  the  fools  who  have  written  out 
the  rules, 
But  drop  in  an  easy  chair ; 
Fill  you  up  a  little  "jigger  "—just  to  animate  your 
figure— 
And  banter  them  all  to  play  : 

■"'This  is  merely  one  of  those  lapses  of  memory  to 
which  Mr.  Blaine  is  unfortunately  subject,  and  which 
have  occasioned  him  much  unjust  criticism. 


Never  mind  the  art  and  science;  put  in  luck  your 
whole  reliance, 
In  the  Wattersonian  way. 
Then,  perhaps,  some  one  may  say, 
As  you  make  your  artless  play : 
"Any  one  can  understand— that  he  holds  a  mighty 
hand- 
So  no  matter  what's  dealt  to  me, 
From  his  manner  and  expression,  I  am  forced  to  the 
concession, 
He  may  take  that '  pot'  from  me?" 

When  you  get  a  little  hand  that  you  think  will  never 
stand, 

Don't  give  up  your  ante  : 
Just  remember  it 's  a  law,  every  thing  is  in  the  draw, 

And  call  for  the  usual  three  ; 
If  the  size  and  colors  differ,  make  your  drink  a  little 
stiffer, 

Put  a  "  Bad  "  look  in  your  eye, 
With  the  swagger  of  a  duffer,  take  the  chances  of  a 
bluffer, 

And  stack  the  chips  on  high ! 
For  perhaps  some  one  may  say, 
As  you  make  that  sort  of  play : 
"  His  nerve  is  so  delicious  'twould  confuse  the  most 
suspicious, 
And  he  holds  the  '  age '  on  me ; 
See  how  cool  he  sips  his  whisky — I  am  certain 't  is  too 
risky 

That  young  man's  '  raise '  to  '  see ' !" 

If  you  try  a  flush  and  fail,  and  are  left  with  bobby  tail. 

Let  your  courage  leave  you  not ; 
Take  another  drink  of  liquor— never  let  your  spirit 
flicker — 
And  lay  for  the  lovely  "  pot  "  : 
With  a  mighty  show  of  fire,  raise  the  riffle  higher — 
higher — 

Never  mind  how  the  other  one  plays ; — 
Knock  your  knuckles  on  the  table— put  up  all  that 
you  are  able— 
And  ask,  "  Who  wants  to  raise?" 
Then  surely  all  will  say, 
As  you  play  that  "  nervy  "  way, 
"  Surely,  this  is  no  beginner,  but  a  hardened  old  sin- 
ner— 

He  can't  be  deceiving  me; 
I  may  deserve  a  censure,  but  I  dare  not  make  the 
venture — 
His  style  's  too  deep  for  me!" 

When  the  game  has  reached  its  close  (where  you  '11 
stand,  nobody  knows), 
To  the  restaurant  withdraw  ; 
Order  oysters,  crab,  and  pheasant,  and  the  pompano 
so  pleasant, 
And  the  tender-hearted  paUfoie  gras! 
Then  a  little  nip  of  liquor— just  to  make  the  stomach 
quicker — 
And— along  about  two  or  three— 
You  may  saunter  home  to  bed  (with  a  towel  round 
your  head) 
To  your  wife  and  familee ! 
Then,  perhaps,  your  wife  will  say : 
"  It 's  just  his  guileless  way ; 
It 's  perfectly  apparent,  he 's  a  regular  knight-errant 

In  the  cause  of  charitee ; 
Yet,  I  can't  help  feeling  jealous  of  the  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows, 
Who  have  kept  him  out  from  me  I" 
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GOOD 

Health  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the 
liver.  This  orgun  is  easily  affected  because  of 
its  sluggish  circulation.  When  it  becomes  dis- 
ordered, stagnant  blood  accumulates  in  its 
venous  system,  causing  it  to  discharge  inert  or 
bad  bile.  Many  forms  of  disease  result  from 
its  imperfect  action,  which  deranges  all  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  organs,  and,  through 
these,  impair  almost  every  function  of  mind 
and  body.    There  is  no 

BETTER 

i 

Way  to  insure  the  proper  action  of  all  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  health,  than  to  aid  the 
stomach  and  liver  by  the  occasional  use  of 
Ayer's  Pills.  E.  A.  Robinson,  151  School 
Street,  Lowell,  Mass.,  says:  "For  a  number 
of  years  I  was  stationed  in  the  tropics;  and, 
while  there,  suffered  much  from  torpidity  of 
the  liver  and  indigestion.  Headaches  and 
nausea  disabled  me  for  days  at  a  time,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Pills  that  1 
obtained  relief.    I  know  them  to  be  the 

BEST 

Cathartic  Pills,  They  stimulate  the  appetite, 
assist  digestion,  and  leave  the  bowels  in  a 
natural  condition."  John  H.  Watson,  pro- 
prietor University  Hotel,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
writes:  "For  twenty  years  I  was  a  sufferer 
with  sick  headache.  I  began  taking  Ayer's 
/Pills,  &nd  quickly  found  relief.  I  have  not 
had  an  attack  of  headache  for  years,  and  at- 
tribute my  freedom  from  it  to  the  use  of 
Ayer's  Pills."  Jared  Agnew,  LaCrosse,  Wis., 
writes:  "  I  was  cured  of  a  grievous  attack  of 
Erysipelas  by  using 

AYER'S 

Pills  for  twenty  days."  Tbese  Pills  have 
been  most  successfully  used  in  treatment  of 
obstinate  cases  of  Dropsy. 


APPETITE 

Renders  the  partaking  of  needful  bodily  sus- 
tenance a  matter  of  pleasure.  Whenever  the 
appetite  fails,  you  may  be  sure  the  stomach 
and  liver  have  become  deranged,  and  need  to 
be  corrected  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Pills.  C. 
Danly,  Belton,  Texas,  writes:  "I  have  taken 
Ayer's  Pills  for  various  affections  arising  from 
derangement  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs* 
and  find  them  to  be  a  powerful  corrective." 
If  your 

HEALTH 

Is  impaired  a  good  cathartic  medicine  may 
aid  you.  Miss  M.  Boyle,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  use  no  other  medicine  than 
Ayer's  Pills.  They  are  all  that  any  one  needs." 
Dr.  W.  J.  Talbot,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  writes: 
"The  curative  virtues  of  Ayer's  Pills  com- 
mend them  to  all  judicious  practitioners." 
Dr.  Charles  Alberts,  Horicon,  Wis.,  writes: 
"Last  year  I  procured  fro cd  you  the  formula 
of  Ayer's  Pills,  and  have  since 'prescribed  them 
with  decided  benefit."   No  poisonous  drugs  are 

FOUND  IN 

The  composition  of  Ayer's  Pills.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hayes,  State  Assayer,  Boston,  Mass.,  certifies: 
«'  I  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  Ayer's 
Pills,  with  the  formula  of  their  preparation. 
They  contain  the  active  principles  of  well- 
known  drugs,  isolated  from  inert  matter, 
which  plan  is,  chemically  speaking,  of  great 
importance  to  their  usefulness.  It  insures 
activity,  certainty,  and  uniformity  of  effect. 
Ayer's  Pills  contain  no  metallic  or  mineral 
substances,  but  the  virtues  of  vegetable  reme- 
dies in  skillful  combination."  Ayer'g 

PILLS, 

Taken  in  connection  with  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla,  have  effected  thousands  of  wonderful 
cures. 


PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass-,  U.  S.  A. 
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Belford,  Clarke  &  Go.'s  New  Publications. 

HOLIDAY  SEASON,  1885. 


William  Gilmore  Simms'  Complete  Works. —  i 

In  17  volumes,  with  the  original  Darley  illustra-  j 
tions.  8vo.  Cloth,  #20.00  ;  half  calf,  #50.00  per  j 
set.    Separate  volumes,  cloth,  #1.25. 

Buskin's  Works — Library  Edition. — 24  vol- 
umes, with  all  the  plates.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $36.00; 
half  calf  or  full  alligator,  $72.00. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  12  volumes,  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$24.00  ;  half  calf,  #42.00. 

Also  an  EDITION  DE  L'AMATEUR,  limited  to 
350  copies.  24  volumes ;  $5.00  per  volume.  Send 
for  particulars. 

Knight's  History  of  England.  —  From  the 
landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  death  of  Prince 
Albert.  By  Charles  Knight.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  Popular  Edition.  4  volumes, 
i2mo.    Cloth,  #6.00;  half  calf,  $12.00 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.  —  Reprinted  from 
the  18S4  English  edition,  with  all  the  illustra- 
tions, unabridged  and  unaltered ;  with  an  elab- 
orate and  carefully  prepared  American  Supple- 
ment, and  forty  full-page  maps.  6  volumes, 
imperial  4to,  12x9.  Popular  Edition.  Cloth, 
$18.00;  sheep,  library  style,  $24.00;  half  mo- 
rocco, #30.00. 

Carlyle's  Works— Library  Edition.— 22  vol- 
umes, i2mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $33.00  ;  half  calf, 
$66.00. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  1 1  volumes,  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$16.50;  half  calf,  $33.00. 

Goethe's  Works. — Edited  from  the  best  English 
translations  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  D.  D.,  , 
author  of  "The  Prose  Writers  of  Germany," 
and  Prof.  Leopold  Noa.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations. Popular  Edition.  5  volumes.  Cloth, 
$7.50;  half  calf  or  morocco,  #15.00. 

Guizot's  History  of  France.— From  the  Earli- 
est Times  to  1848.  By  M.  Guizot  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mine.  Guizot  De  Witt.  Translated  by  Robert 
Black.  With  over  400  illustrations.  8  volumes, 
8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $20.00;  half  calf  or  mo- 
rocco, $32.00. 

Two  Thousand  and  Ten  Choice  Quotations, 
in  Poetry  and  Prose.  —  From  the  Master 
Minds  of  all  ages.  Arranged  for  daily  use  by 
Thomas  W.  Hanford  ("Elmo").  Large  i2mo. 
Cloth,  extra,  $1.25. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. — Edited  with  Notes 
and  a  Life  of  Milton.  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  D. 
With  50  famous  illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore. 
Imperial  4to.  Richly  bound.  Cloth,  extra,  gold 
title  and  ornamentation,  #6.00;  full  morocco, 
#10.00. 


Atala. — By  Chateaubriand.  Translated  by  James 
Spence  Hardy,  from  Firmin  Didot's  edition. 
With  thirty  magnificent  full-page  illustrations 
and  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones,  all  by  Gus- 
tave Dore.  4to.  New  Edition.  Tastefully 
bound.  Cloth,  extra,  gilt  edges,  gold  title  and 
ornamentations,  #6.00;  full  morocco,  #10.00. 

Dante's  Inferno. — Translated  by  the  Rev.  H« 
F.  Cary,  M.  A.,  with  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  a  life  of  Dante,  and  chronology.  With 
70  magnificent  full-page  illustrations  by  Gus- 
tave Dore.  Imperial  410.  Richly  bound.  Cloth, 
extra,  gilt  edges,  gold  title  and  ornamentation, 
#6.00;  full  morocco,  $10.00. 

Legends  and  Superstitions  of  the  Sea. — By 

Lieut.  Bassett,  U.  S.  Navy.    Fully  illustrated  by  . 
T.  W.  Williams.  Small  8vo,  514  pp.  Cloth,  ex- 
tra, $1.50, 

Kentucky  Housewife ;  a  Collection  of  Rec-  1 
ipes  for  Cooking. — By  Mrs.  Peter  A.  White 
(Cincinnati).    Large  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Painters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. — By 

Edith  Healy.  Illustrated  with  25  copper-plate 
engravings  of  choice  masterpieces  of  the  leading 
Italian  painters,  executed  in  the  highest  style 
of  art  by  the  famous  French  engraver,  M.  DE 
Mare.  Small  4to.  Richly  bound.  Cloth,  extra, 
gold  title  and  ornamentation,  $5.00;  full  mo- 
rocco, $8.00. 

The  Dore  Bible  Gallery  of  Illustrations  and 
Stories.  —  With  100  cartoons.  By  Gustave 
Dore,  and  a  portrait  and  life  of  Dore.  New 
Edition.  Imperial  4to.  Richly  bound.  Cloth, 
extra,  gilt  edges,  gold  title  and  ornamentation, 
$6.00;  full  morocco,  $10.00. 

Dante's  Purgatory  and  Paradise. — Translated 
by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  M.  A.,  with  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes.  With  magnificent  full-page  , 
illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.  Imperial  410. 
Richly  bound.  Cloth,  extra,'  gilt  edges,  gold 
title  and  ornamentation,  $6.00 ;  full  morocco, 
$10.00. 

The  Legend  of  the  Wandering  J ew.  —  A 

series  of  12  designs  by  Gustave  Dore,  with 
explanatory  introduction.  Imperial  4to.  #  New 
Edition.  R-ichly  bound.  Cloth,  extra,  gilt 
edges,  gold  title  and  ornamentation,  $6.00. 

Schiller's  Works.  —  Including   the  Historical  i 
Works,  Romances,  Dramas,  Poems,  Essays,  etc., 
translated  into  English.    Popular  Edition.  4 
volumes.    Cloth,  $7.50;  half  calf  or  morocco, 
$12.00. 


The  above  works  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  full  catalogue,  comprising  the  titles  of  nearly  700  volumes. 

Published  by  BELFORD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 

315-321  Wabash  Avenue,  corner  of  Congress  Street,  Chicago. 
384,  386  Broadway,  New  York.   [Order  from  nearest  House.] 
In  ordering  these  books,  say  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Bivouac. 
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"  S  H  A  D  E  LA  N  D  "  THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE 

Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Establishment 

I  TV    THE  WORLD. 

New  importations  constantly  arriving.   Bare  individual  excellence  and 
choice  breeding. 

Clydesdale  Horses,  Percheron,  Norman  or  French  Draft  Horses,  Eng- 
lish Draft  Horses,  Trotting-Bred  Roadsters,  Cleveland  Bays,  and 
French  Coachers,  Iceland  and  Shetland  Ponies,  Holstein-Friesian 
and  Devon  Cattle. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many  years*  experience  in  breeding  and  importing. 
Superior  quality,  large  variety  and  immense  collections,  opportunity  of  comparing  different 
breeds,  ana  low  prices,  because  of  our  unequalled  facilities,  extent  of  business,  and  low  rates 
of  tran8portation.  No  other  establishment  in  the  world  offers  such  advantages  to  the  purchaser. 
Prices  low.  Terms  easy.  Visitors  welcome  Correspondence  solicited.  Circulars  free. 
When  you  write  mention  Southern  Bivouac.      POWELL  BROS.,  SpNIigborO,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

HARPER'S  BAZAR  FOR  1886. 

The  new  volume  of  Harper's  Bazar  offers  a  host  of  brilliant  attractions  designed  to  interest 
every  member  of  the  family  circle.  It  will  continue  to  combine  the  choicest  literature  and  the  finest 
illustrations  with  the  latest  fashions,  the  most  useful  household  knowledge,  the  best  methods  of  house- 
hold decoration,  the  newest  usages  of  social  etiquette,  and  all  the  arts  that  make  home  attractive.  Its 
weekly  plates  of  the  latest  Paris  and  New  York  styles,  with  its  well-fitting  patterns,  and  its  descrip- 
tions of  the  materials  and  styles  in  vogue,  instruct  its  readers  how  to  save  many  times  the  cost  of  sub- 
scription by  being  their  own  dress-makers,  and  making  over  their  wardrobes  to  suit  the  mode  of  the  day. 

The  literary  excellence  of  Harper's  Bazar  is  beyond  dispute.  Its  serial  stories  are  by  such 
acknowledged  masters  of  fiction  as  William  Black,  Thomas  HARDY,Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  F.  W. 
Robinson,  W.  Clark  Russell,  James  Payn,  Miss  Mulock,  Miss  Braddon,  etc.  Its  short  stories 
are  distinguished  for  their  brightness.  Its  pithy  editorials  are  marked  by  good  sense,  and  its  poems, 
essays,  and  other  matter  are  the  best  of  the  kind.  Not  a  line  is  ever  printed  in  its  columns  that  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

The  fine  art  illustrations  of  Harper's  Bazar,  from  the  best  native  and  foreign  artists,  form  a 
marked  feature  of  the  journal,  as  do  the  bright,  humorous  cuts  and  anecdotes  which  have  won  it  the 
name  of  the  American  Punch. 

Numerous  novelties  are  in  preparation  for  the  iiew  volume,  which  will  open  with  a  brilliantly  il- 
lustrated story,  entitled  "The  Heir  of  the  Ages,"  by  the  popular  novelist,  James  Payn.  Other  tales 
will  shortly  be  announced.  The  vigorous  papers,  "  Women  and  Men,"  by  Colonel  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  will  be  continued,  and  no  pains  or  cost  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  the  paper,  and  to  make  Harper's  Bazar  at  once  the  most  entertaining  and  the  most  useful  family 
journal  in  existence.  Subscription  Price,  Four  Dollars  Per  Year.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York.    Or  Harper's  Bazar  and  Southern  Bivouac  for  Five  Dollars. 
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The  Southern  Bivouac  enters  the  new  year  with  every  evidence  of  continued  success,  and 
having  every  assurance  of  popular  approval.  That  there  is  a  public  willing  and  able  to  support  a 
Southern  Magazine  has  within  the  past  few  months  been  most  fully  demonstrated,  and  the  publishers 
are  encouraged  to  continue  their  efforts  to  furnish  a  periodical  which  will  be  in  the  best  sense  repre- 
sentative of  Southern  life  and  literature. 

HISTORICAL  PAPERS.  The  most  important  historical  paper  of  the  vear  will  relate  to  "Thr 
Resolution  o/'98,"  and  is  written  by  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett.  It  will  contain  a/ac  simile  of  the  official 
copy  of  these  famous  resolutions,  and  also  a  copy  of  an  autograph  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  J.  Cabell  Breckinridge,  in  which  he  describes  the  occasion  of  these  resolutions  and  plainly 
avows  the  authorship. 

Scarcely  second  in  interest  to  these  papers  will  be  a" series  of  illustrated  articlos  on  "The  Virginia 
Cavaliers,"  written  for  the  Southern  Bivouac  by  M.  K.  Rowland,  of  Baltimore. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  The  publishers  hope  to  give  in  their  February  issue  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  written  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
but  not  published.    In  the  same  number  will  appear  a  poem,  "Robert  Lee,"  by  Paul  H.  Hayne. 

There  will  shortly  appear  biographical  sketches  of  Ben  Hardin,  of  Gen.  Ashby,  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  and  of  other  well-known  characters  of  the  South. 

SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES.  Following  his  article  on  "The  Invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin." 
Hugh  N.  Starnes  is  preparing,  as  a  companion  to  that,  a  description  and  a  history  of  the  invention 
of  the  "  Cotton- Picker."  It  is  claimed  that  a  recently  patented  cotton-picker  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  such  an  implement,  and  that  it  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  making  of  the  next 
cotton  crop. 

In  this  same  series,  relating  to  the  industries  of  the  South,  the  publishers  have  arranged  for  an 
article  on  "  Sugar  Making  in  Louisiana ; "  one  on  the  "Iron  Districts  of  the  South,"  with  maps  and 
valuable  data,  prepared  by  John  R.Procter;  one  on  "Iron  Making;"  one  on  "Orange  Culture." 
"Live  Stock  in  Kentucky"  by  John  Duncan,  has  already  been  announced  and  will  appear  in  Feb- 
ruary.   Others  will  follow  from  time  to  time. 

WAR  PAPERS.  The  series  of  war  papers,  so  well  begun  in  the  Southern  Bivouac,  have 
attracted  attention  North  as  well  as  South,  and  the  interest  will  not  be  allowed  to  flag.  The  sixth 
chapter  of  Gen.  Gilbert's  account  of  "Bragg's  Invasion  of  Kentucky"  will  appear  in  February. 
Col.  W.  H.  Swallow  will  tell  of  "The  Third  Bay  at  Gettysburg",  and  the  movements  following  that 
battle.  Paul  H.  Hayne  has  prepared  for  early  publications  an  account  of  "The  Defense  of  Fort 
Wagner."  Gen.  Liddell's  "Record  of  the  Civil  War,"  installments  of  which  have  already  appeared, 
will  be  continued  through  several  issues.  In  February  will  appear  "Under  Sentence  of  Death,"  the 
experience  of  a  soldier  sentenced  to  death  as  a  spy. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  In  addition  to  these  special  features  the  Southern  Bivouac  will  publish 
short  stories,  sketches,  poems,  reviews,  and  criticism,  out-door  papers,  etc.  Another  of  Dr. 
Oswald's  articles  will  appear  in  February.  In  the  same  number  will  appear  "Bass  Fishing  in  the 
Shenandoah,"  by  Judge  A.  E.  Richards.  Among  the  short  sketches  are:  "Black  Dan,  a  Runaway 
Slave,"  "Uncle  Adams'  Fun 'al  Feast,"  "Mammy  Nanny,  a  Voudou  Priestess,"  and  other  sketches  in 
charcoal  by  various  authors. 
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BASS  FISHING  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH. 


OSES,  hitch  up  the  banged-tail  bays  to  the  open 
drag  in  the  morning,  and  have  them  on  the 
front  circle  by  daybreak;  we  will  give  our  Kentucky 
guests  some  sport  with  the  black  bass  on  the  mor- 
row."   Thus  rang  the  cheerful  voice  of  Colonel  D  ,  our  Virginia  host,  with  whom  Proctor 

and  myself  had  been  spending  a  few  days  of  our  summer  vacation.  He  is  one  of  the  few  citi- 
zens of  the  Old  Dominion,  who  had,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  collected  together 
the  remnants  of  his  estate,  and  by  industry  and  enterprise  repaired  his  broken  fortunes.  His 
residence  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  line  between  Loudon  and  Fauquier  counties,  to 
the  east  of  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  in  the  "blue-grass  region"  of  Virginia.  Bidding  us 
good -night  at  an  early  hour,  and  wishing  us  a  restful  slumber,  our  kind  host  enjoined  upon  us 
Vol.  I. — 33. 
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BASS  FISHING  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH. 


the  necessity  of  preparing  our  fishing  suits 
and  tackle  before  retiring,  so  that  we  would 
not  be  delayed  in  the  morning.  Our  outfits, 
though  exclusively  for  fly-fishing,  I  must  say 
appeared  to  us  to  be  complete.  We  had  our 
split  bamboo  rods,  our  Meek  &  Milan  reels, 
our  Holberton  fly-books  filled  with  the  choicest 
specimens,  our  silk -braided  lines,  and  Good- 
year wading  suits.  These  were  soon  packed 
for  the  trip,  and  our  eyes  closed  in  slumber 
to  dream  of  contests  with  the  finny  tribe.  At 
first  my  fancy  pictured  easy  victories,  but 
larger  and  larger  grew  the  fish,  and  fiercer 
and  fiercer  the  combats  with  these  game  deni- 
zens of  the  stream,  until  at  last  I  imagined 
one  with  shark-like  mouth  had  taken  my  bait, 
had  followed  up  my  line,  swallowing  it  as  he 
came,  was  fast  drawing  my  rod  into  his  vora- 
cious maw,  while  I  was  struggling  with  all 
my  strength  to  at  least  save  my  favorite  reel, 
when  I  awoke  to  find  my  watchful  host  shak- 
ing me  by  the  arm  as  he  bade  us  arise  and 
dress  for  the  drive. 

We  were  soon  down  stairs,  had  our  cup  of 
hot  coffee,  and,  having  lighted  our  fragrant 
cigars,  were  ready  to  start.  We  found  the 
bays  in  front,  impatiently  chewing  their  bits. 

"Have  we  got  every  thing  ready?"  asked 

Colonel  D          of  Moses,  who  occupied  the 

driver's  seat. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  response. 

"  Then,  will  you,  gentlemen,"  said  our  host, 
"  take  the  seat  in  the  rear,  and  I  will  sit  beside 
Moses."  And  then  he  added,  as  an  explanation 
of  the  apparent  intimacy  between  his  servant 
and  himself,  "As  boys,  we  played  together 
around  this  old  homestead  of  my  father's,  and 
when  I  was  old  enough  to  enlist,  he  went  with 
me  to  join  the  army.  He  took  care  of  me  in 
camp,  nursed  me  when  wounded,  wept  with 
me  over  our  defeat,  and  now  he  enjoys  with 
me  the  home  he  has  so  well  earned." 

Thou,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  he  added,  as  we 
drove  off,  "  I  never  will  forget  the  day  we  were 
paroled  together,  for  you  must  know  that  in 
spite  of  all  my  protests,  he  insisted  upon  going 
through  that  ceremony.  And  when  he  re- 
minded us  that  he  had  not  only  aided  and 
abetted  the  South,  but  had,  on  one  occasion, 
shot  the  leader  of  a  Federal  troop  that  charged 
our  camp,  T  acknowledged,  he  also  needed 
the  protection  of  ;(  parole.  So  wo  went  before 
the  officer  together,  and  when  that  dignitary 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Moses  should  have 
been  a  rebel,  my  companion  defiantly  exclaim- 
ed,'I  has  as  much  right  to  light  for  my  native 


State  as  you  has  to  fight  for  your'n,  and  a 
blame  sight  more  right  dan  your  furiners, 
what's  got  no  homes.'  I  was  very  much  afraid 
that  Moses'  outburst  of  indignation  would  get 
him  into  trouble,  but  the  good-natured  New 
Yorker,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  merely 
laughed  as  he  directed  that  he  be  paroled  as  a 
member  of  the  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry." 

We  were  now  fairly  started  on  our  nine 
miles'  ride.  Colonel  D  's  residence  was  lo- 
cated just  four  miles  from  the  Blue  Bidge 
Mountains,  near  the  old  turnpike  road  upon 
which  the  people  hauled  their  produce  to  the 
Alexandria  market  before  the  Manassas  Gap 
Bai  l  road  was  built.  This  was  the  route  we 
were  to  travel,  passing  through  the  villages  of 
Upperville  and  Paris,  across  the  mountain  at 
Ashby's  Gap,  thence  down  to  the  Shenandoah. 

It  was  a  clear  morning  in  the  early  part  of 
July.  We  had  started  just  as  the  day  com- 
menced to  break ;  and  as  the  mellow  light  that 
preceded  the  rising  sun  spread  over  the  bills, 
there  was  opened  to  our  view  the  loveliest  sec- 
tion in  old  Virginia.  The  rich  harvest  of  wheat 
stood  in  golden  shocks  on  many  a  field;  the 
rolling  pastures  were  carpeted  with  a  genuine 
blue-grass,  unsurpassed  even  by  our  Kentucky 
meadows;  and  large  herds  of  fine  cattle 
browsed  around,  as  if  to  enjoy  themselves  to 
the  utmost  before  being  sacrificed  to  the  appe- 
tite of  man. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  country,"  said  Colonel 
D  ,  in  response  to  our  outbursts  of  admira- 
tion, "but  it  is  dear  to  us  for  many  other  rea- 
sons besides.  The  silent  hills  around  us  have 
witnessed  many  an  event  that  helped  shape 
the  destinies  of  our  country;  the  fields  by 
which  we  pass  are  rich  with  such  historic  asso- 
ciations as  swell  the  Virginian's  heart  with 
pride ;  and  all  along  our  route  to-day  our  horses 
hoofs  will  press  a  soil  that  has  been  hallowed 
by  the  blood  of  Americans." 

Yielding  to  our  united  request  to  point  out 
the  places  of  most  interest,  Colonel  D  be- 
gan: 

"  When  General  Lee  attempted  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  war  across  the  Potomac,  there  was 
considerable  fighting  all  through  this  country, 
both  as-  our  armies  advanced  and  retreated. 
The  heaviest  of  this  was  as  we  returned  from 
Antietam,  in  the  fall  of  1862.  McClellan, 
having  been  greatly  reinforced  from  the  new 
enlistments,  made  necessary  by  our  advance 
upon  Washington,  determined  to  assume  the 
offensive.  With  the  bulk  of  his  men  he  crossed 
the  Potomac  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge  while  Lee 
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was  still  in  the  valley  to  the  west,  marched  up 
through  Loudon  and  Fauquier  counties  with  the 
design  of  interposing  his  splendidly  equipped 
army  between  the  Confederates  and  Richmond. 
But  anticipating  his  purpose,  General  Lee  sent 
Stuart's  cavalry  division  across  the  mountain 
at  Snicker's  Gap  with  directions  to  delay  the 
march  of  the  enemy  until  he  could  confront 
them  with  his  infantry  in  the  vicinity  of  Cul- 
pepper. You  can  see  the  Gap  just  back  there 
to  the  right.  The  fighting  commenced  in  the 
pass  itself.  It  was  already  garrisoned  by  a 
small  detachment  of  Federal  cavalry  when 
Stuart  reached  it.  These  he  soon  repulsed  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  country  below,  where 
he  camped  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, which  was  the  bright  Sabbath  of  Novem- 
ber 2d,  his  men  were  aroused  by  the  approach 
of  the  Federal  cavalry.  Throughout  that  day 
there  were  charges  and  countercharges,  inter- 
mingled with  terrific  artillery  duels. 

"  It  was  just  back  there  that  General  Stuart 
performed  one  of  those  daring  personal  exploits 
in  which  he  so  much  delighted,  one  of  which  at 
last  cost  him  his  life.  Captain  Bullock,  of  the 
Fifth  Virginia  cavalry,  was  in  the  front  with 
some  dismounted  sharp-shooters,  when  sud- 
denly a  squadron  of  Federal  cavalry  dashed 
down  upon  him  in  gallant  st}7le.  His  men 
were  soon  dispersed  and  the  brave  Captain 
was  defending  himself  by  the  rapid  discharge 
of  his  pistols  as  he  retreated.  Stuart  seeing 
the  extremity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  reck- 
lessly rushed  to  the  rescue  with  the  few  couri- 
ers and  orderlies  he  happened  to  have  around 
him.  With  these  he  charged  upon  the  advanc- 
ing column  and  held  them  at  bay  until  his  un- 
fortunate and  exhausted  officer  could  be 
mounted  and  borne  away. 

"  Major  Pelham,  whose  deeds  are  so  dear  to 
every  Southern  heart,  commanded  Stuart's 
horse-artillery  at  that  time,  and  the  woods  just 
over  yonder  to  the  right  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  exploits.  A  body 
of  cavalry  posted  beyond  the  undergrowth  on 
the  far  side  had  annoyed  him  very  much  by 
sending  its  sharp-shooters  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  to  pick  off  his  men  and  horses.  Be- 
fore he  could  turn  his  guns  upon  these  intrud- 
ers they  would  retire  beyond  the  thicket. 
They  had  repeated  this  several  times  when  he 
charged  after  them  with  one  of  his  guns,  un- 
limbered  it  at  the  edge  of  the  undergrowth, 
dragged  it  through  by  hand,  and  before  the 
enemy  was  aware  of  his  presence,  he  had  fired 
a  double  charge  of  canister  into  their  reserves 


at  short  range,  spreading  death  and  consterna- 
tion among  them.  Bushing  in  with  his  gun- 
ners, he  secured  several  prisoners  and  horses, 
then  quickly  limbered  up  his  gun  and  galloped 
back  to  his  former  position  amid  the  applause 
of  his  comrades." 

By  this  time  we  were  passing  through  Up- 
perville,  a  small  village  of  some  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  on  the  northern  border  of  Fau- 
quier County.  Its  post-office  and  principal 
stores  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hill  from  which 
the  main  street  descends  on  either  side.  As  we 
trotted  briskly  up  the  ascent,  the  Colonel 
pointed  to  an  old-fashioned  house  standing  in 
a  clump  of  trees  to  the  right,  which  he  said 
had  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Eliason,  of 
Stuart's  staff.  It  was  there  that  the  distin- 
guished Colonel  von  Borcke,  Stuart's  chief-of- 
staff,  spent  the  first  night  after  receiving  the 
wound  that  came  so  near  ending  his  career  in 
1863.  The  next  day  he  was  removed  to  Mr. 
Boiling's  residence,  just  over  the  hills  to  the 
left,  where  he  remained  secreted  for  weeks 
thereafter  in  a  very  critical  condition.  He 
passed  through  here  only  a  few  days  ahead  of 
us,  revisiting  his  old  friends.  His  once  robust 
constitution  has  been  much  affected  by  the  ball 
he  still  carries  in  his  right  lung,  but  his  jovial, 
impulsive,  warm-hearted  nature  has  not  for- 
saken him. 

"There,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "is  the 
chimney  that  came  near  costing  both  Stuart 
and  Yon  Borcke  their  lives  in  1862.  McClel- 
lan's  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry,  had  grad- 
ually pressed  Stuart's  division  back  during  the 
Sunday  of  which  I  spoke.  The  following 
morning  of  November  3d  the  fighting  had 
been  renewed  with  great  vigor.  The  invading 
army,  having  made  but  little  progress  the  pre- 
ceding day,  seemed  determined  to  press  qn 
with  more  rapidity,  while  the  Confederates 
were  more  stubborn  than  ever  in  their  resist- 
ance. All  around  this  little  village  the  fight 
had  raged  fiercely  for  several  hours,  but  finally 
Stuart  had  ordered  his  command  to  fall  back 
to  the  range  of  hills  you  see  ahead  of  us.  Al- 
ready Pelham's  guns  were  there  in  position, 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry.  Stuart,  as 
usual,  had  remained  behind  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  might  be  thrust  upon  him 
while  executing  this  difficult  movement.  As 
he  and  Von  Borcke  were  riding  leisurely  along 
the  street  here,  a  shot  from  a  Federal  gun  on 
the  hill  to  the  rear  came  crashing  through  that 
chimney,  sending  the  bricks  whizzing  around 
their  heads  and  covering  them  with  dust  from 
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its  mortar.  They  were  both  stunned  by  the 
shock,  but  recovering  in  a  moment,  they  dash- 
ed off  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  charged  through 
the  street." 

"We  had  now  passed  through  the  village, 
and  were  ascending  the  long,  sloping  hill  be- 
yond, when  the  Colonel,  with  more  animation 
than  he  had  yet  exhibited,  resumed: 

"I  never  will  forget  the  scenes  I  witnessed 
here.  It  was  just  yonder  on  the  crown  of  the 
hill  that  Pelham  had  placed  his  batteries.  The 
enemy,  enthused  with  success,  came  rushing 
on  with  reckless  daring.  A  body  of  them  had 
reached  the  stone  wall  there  to  the  right,  and 
from  behind  its  sheltering  rocks  a  galling  fire 
was  poured  upon  our  position  on  the  hill.  A 
squadron  of  our  cavalry  had  charged  across 
the  meadow  to  dislodge  them,  but  had  broken 
before  their  murderous  volleys.  When  the 
intervening  space  was  again  cleared,  a  volley 
of  solid  shot  from  the  Confederate  guns  plowed 
great  gaps  through  the  wall,  converting  what 
had  been  but  a  few  minutes  before  a  protection 
to  the  Federals  into  a  thousand  missiles  for 
their  destruction.  Pelham,  the  fair -haired 
child  of  destiny,  had  seized  the  rod  of  a  fallen 
gunner,  and  was  ramming  home  the  charges  in 
quick  succession.  His  soft  eyes  and  youthful 
features,  which  were  the  embodiment  of  gen- 
tleness itself  when  in  repose,  now  seemed  all 
afire  with  a  wild  enthusiasm,  as  he  watched 
the  track  of  his  death-dealing  shot.  "With  his 
long  locks  floating  in  the  breeze,  he  stood  like 
one  inspired,  until  the  loud  cheer  that  burst 
from  his  admiring  comrades  again  overspread 
his  countenance  with  gentle  smiles,  and  re- 
called him  to  himself.  He,  too,  soon  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  our  cruel  war,  and  as  his  funeral  cortege 
passed  through  his  native  State,  the  lovely 
women  of  Alabama,  at  every  turn,  spread 
flowers  upon  his  bier." 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of  the  .speaker. 
Silence  reigned  unbroken  for  a  time;  our 
thoughts  were  all  in  the  past.  We  were  rap- 
idly approaching  Paris,  the  little  village  that 
lies  just  in  the  mouth  of  the  mountain  pass. 
It  was  here  that  Stuart  camped  for  the  night. 
On  the  morrow  he  continued  to  fall  back  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  while  our 
route  led  us  directly  across  the  Ridge,  through 
Ashby'fl  Gap.  The  ascent  here  is  neither  very 
steep  nor  difficult.  We  reached  the  summit 
just  as  the  soft  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were 
flooding  the  valleys  beneath;  and  while  Moses 
reined  in  his  horses  for  a  rest  after  their  long 
pull  up  the  mountain  side,  we  prepared  to  en- 


joy the  glorious  prospect  spread  before  us.  On 
either  side  our  view  was  unobstructed.  On  the 
east  appeared  the  wooded  hills  and  green 
meadows  of  Fauquier,  recalling  the  old  Colo- 
nial Governor  for  whom  the  county  was  named, 
"A  man  of  ability,  of  elegant  manners,  a  de- 
lightful companion,  a  free-thinker  and  furious 
card-player  at  his  palace  or  on  his  visits  to  the 
manor  houses  of  the  planters."  At  the  base  of 
the  mountain  nestled  the  village  through  which 
we  had  just  passed.  During  the  severe  winter 
of  1881,  some  "Joe  Mulhatten"  of  the  East 
wrote  to  a  New  York  paper,  representing  this 
town  as  completely  submerged  by  drifting 
snow.  So  graphic  was  the  description  of  the 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  its  people  that 
the  fiction  was  copied  all  over  the  country,  and 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
offers  of  aid. 

On  the  west  lay  the  famous  Shenandoah 
Yalley — "the  Arcady  of  Virginia."  As  we 
gazed  upon  it  from  our  lofty  elevation,  the 
graceful  lines  of  its  contour,  the  regularity 
with  which  its  green  pastures,  golden  crops,  and 
rich  foliage  were  intermingled,  the  apparent 
evenness  of  its  surface  as  it  lay  in  repose  under 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  all  suggested 
the  loveliness  of  a  maiden  whose  lips  are  part- 
ing with  the  first  smiles  of  the  opening  day. 
Along  the  base  of  the  mountain  flowed  the 
limpid  waters  of  the  Shenandoah — the  Indian 
name  for  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Stars."  Near 
the  spot  where  we  rested  stood  the  "  Big  Pop- 
lar," which  marks  the  corners  of  Loudon,  Fau- 
quier, and  Clarke  counties.  The  age  of  this 
tree  is  unknown,  but  its  first  appearance  in 
history  was  in  connection  with  the  "  Father 
of  our  Country."  When  Washington,  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  was  surveying  these  lands  for  Lord 
Fairfax,  in  1748,  it  is  said  he  slept  under  its 
sheltering  boughs,  and  marked  it  in  his  plots. 
In  later  days  another  Virginian  equally  great 
and  famous  in  the  world's  annals  rested  within 
its  shade.  It  was  here  that  Robert  E.  Lee 
halted  and  gazed  in  silent  meditation  toward 
the  enemy's  country  across  the  Potomac,  un- 
disturbed by  the  measured  tread  of  Longstreet's 
veterans  on  their  way  to  Gettysburg. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  river  we  could  see, 
by  the  aid  of  our  glasses,  "Greenway  Court," 
the  residence  of  Lord  Fairfax  himself,  whom 
Irving  characterizes  as  "one  of  Washington's 
earliest  friends,  and  in  some  degree  the  founder 
of  his  fortunes."  The  "Old  Chapel  Church," 
erected  by  him.  still  nestles  down  among  the 
sycamores.    This   mighty  lord  had  been  a 
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leader  in  London  society,  and  a  literary  com- 
panion of  Addison's,  but,  being  jilted  by  his 
betrothed  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  he 
sought  solace  in  the  wilds  of  America.  In 
1739  he  landed  in  Virginia,  and  visited  the 
Washingtons  at  their  home  on  the  Potomac. 
He  thus  became  acquainted  with  young  George, 
who  soon  won  his  confidence  and  affection.  He 
employed  him  to  survey  and  lay  off  his  im- 
mense tract  of  land  lying  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  It  was  greatly  through  his  influence 
that  Washington  secured  the  appointment, 
first  as  Public  Surveyor  and  then  as  Adjutant- 
General,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 
When  not  actively  engaged  with  his  work, 
Green  way  Court  was  his  favorite  resort.  His 
intercourse  with  this  learned  and  once  power- 
fuljord  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world  only  second  to  that  obtainable  by  per- 
sonal contact  and  observation.  It  was  here 
that  Washington  acquired  his  fondness  for  the 
fox  chase.  The  country  just  to  the  west  of  us, 
now  called  Clarke  County,  with  its  "  beautiful 
prospects  and  its  sylvan  scenes,  transparent 
streams  and  majestic  woods,"  was  their  favorite 
hunting  ground.  On  many  a  frosty  morning 
the  silver-haired  nobleman  and  his  youthful 
companion,  with  their  deep-mouthed  hounds 
and  clear-ringing  horns,  have  sounded  a  chorus 
that  echoed  from  all  these  hills. 

Had  time  permitted,  by  the  use  of  our  glasses, 
we  could  have  viewed  from  this  elevated  posi- 
tion many  of  the  battle-fields  along  the  valley, 
and  noted  their  changed  appearance  in  times 
of  peace ;  but  so  soon  as  our  horses  were  rested 
we  commenced  a  rapid  descent.  We  were  still 
some  three  miles  from  the  river,  with  a  large 
hill  or  ridge  to  climb,  upon  which  stands 
Mount  Zion  Church.  Just  before  reaching 
this  the  road  winds  around  through  a  narrow 
gorge.  Proctor  remarked  that  this  was  just 
such  a  spot  as  he  imagined  the  stage  robbers 
of  the  wild  west  selected  for  their  operations. 

"  It  is,"  rejoined  Colonel  D  ,  "  the  very 

place  selected  by  the  Virginia  Partisan  Ran- 
gers for  one  of  their  daring  exploits.  General 
Merritt,  who  commanded  Sheridan's  cavalry 
while  he  was  operating  against  Early,  sent  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  upon  a  night  raid 
into  Mosby's  Confederacy.  They  separated 
into  two  parties  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  each,  and  as  the  last  was  returning 
the  next  morning,  the  Major  of  Mosby's  regi- 
ment, with  only  twenty-seven  men,  suddenly 
dashed  upon  their  rearguard  from  around  yon- 
der bend  and  followed  close  upon  their  heels  as 


they  retreated  to  the  main  column,  which  thej 
found  endeavoring  to  form  a  line  in  that  cleared 
space  just  in  front  of  the  church.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  Rangers  were  firing  their  pistols  into 
their  faces  with  that  wonderful  rapidity  for 
which  they  were  so  remarkable.  The  Federals 
were  pressed  back  from  the  main  road  into 
that  narrow  wagon-way  that  runs  from  behind 
the  church  obliquely  along  the  mountain  side. 
For  six  miles  the  Rangers  chased  them  down 
that  rugged,  rocky  path,  killing,  wounding, 
and  capturing  nearly  the  entire  command." 

As  this  narrative  ended,  we  approached  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  the  very  spot  from  which 
General  Stuart,  with  a  solitary  companion,  on 
a  cold  night  in  November,  1862,  swam  his 
horse  across  to  visit  Stonewall  Jackson  in  hi3 
camp. 

This  beautiful  stream,  with  its  clear  waters 
rippling  over  its  worn  rocks,  well  deserves  its 
romantic  name  of  "  The  Daughter  of  the 
Stars."  We  turned  to  drive  a  mile  up  the 
bank  to  our  fishing  grounds.  As  we  were  trot- 
ting briskly  along  beneath  the  waving  syca- 
mores, Moses  brought  us  to  an  abrupt  stand- 
still, then  leaping  from  the  vehicle,  went 
scrambling  through  the  weeds  on  hands  and 
knees.  I  was  convinced  he  had  become  crazed 
by  some  sudden  apparition,  and  was  just  pre- 
paring to  rush  to  his  rescue  when  he  stood 
erect  with  a  triumphant  smile  upon  his  face 
and  holding  a  half-grown  toad  in  his  hand. 
This  was  Moses'  favorite  bait,  and  he  never 
failed  to  catch  a  bass  for  every  toad. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  our  journey's 
end.  With  all  the  eagerness  of  enthusiastic 
anglers,  we  hastily  adjusted  our  rods  and  reels, 
attached  two  flies  each  to  our  six-foot  leaders, 
and  leaving  Moses  to  look  after  the  horses  and 
his  frog,  inaugurated  the  morning's  sport.  The 
towering  Blue  Ridge  formed  an  obstruction  to 
the  rising  sun,  whose  first  rays  were  just  kiss- 
ing the  waters.  As  we  cautiously  approached 
the  margin,  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
stream,  we  could  see  here  and  there  the  surface 
of  the  water  disturbed  by  the  leaping  fish, 
sporting  in  the  sunlight  or  foraging  for  their 
morning  meal.  It  was  a  good  omen,  and  per- 
suaded us  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing them  to  rise  to  the  fly.  In  a  moment 
there  was  a  splash  in  the  shallow  water  near 
the  bank  not  ten  steps  below  us.  The  violence 
with  which  the  surface  was  agitated  satisfied 
me  a  large  bass  had  chased  some  small  fish  out 
among  the  weeds  that  grew  along  the  margin 
of  the  water.    I  at  once  attempted  to  cast  mj 
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flies  along  side  of  them,  but  they  fell  short  of 
the  desired  spot.  I  quickly  drew  them  back 
and  made  a  second  cast,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  settle  gently  down  without 
a  riffle  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  chase  had 
ended.  Instantly  there  was  another  splash, 
and  with  a  slight  movement  of  the  wrist  I 
buried  the  steel  of  my  favorite  fly,  the  "  Lord 
Baltimore,"  in  the  jaws  of  a  ravenous  black 
bass.  The  fish,  smarting  under  the  keen  sting 
of  the  barb,  darted  for  the  deep  water,  making 
my  Frankfort  reel  sing  as  I  gave  him  the  line. 
He  had  gone  some  twenty-five  yards  before  I 
could  bring  him  to  bay.  The  combat  then 
commenced  in  earnest.  With  the  line  taut  and 
my  faithful  bamboo  bent  like  a  horseshoe,  I 
kept  a  steady  hand  upon  him  as  he  rushed  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  struggling  to  free 
himself  from  the  hook.  The  violence  of  his 
efforts  made  a  surging  eddy  in  the  water  above 
him.  His  position  was  straight  out  from  me 
in  the  river,  where  there  was  neither  snag  nor 
rock  to  entangle  my  line.  For  several  minutes 
the  contest  lasted  in  as  game  a  style  as  ever 
angler  witnessed.  Finally  his  efforts  grew 
weaker,  and  as  the  pressure  lessened  I  com- 
menced to  reel  in  my  line,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  white  belly  of  the  fish 
floating  near  the  surface.  He  had  given  up 
the  fight,  and,  turning  upon  his  back,  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  to  my  very  feet  and  lifted 
in  my  landing  net.  I  found  him  to  be  a  gen- 
uine "  M.  salmoides,"  or  large -mouthed  black 
bass,  weighing  about  four  pounds.  My  com- 
panions, who  stood  with  their  rods  over  their 
shoulders,  silent  spectators  of  the  contest,  were 
profuse  in  expressions  of  admiration  of  my 
skill. 

Finding  that  the  fly  the  bass  had  taken  was 
very  much  "chewed,"  I  concluded  to  replace 
it  with  a  fresh  one.  Before  I  was  again  ready 
for  operations,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
each  of  my  companions  place  in  his  creel  a 
beautiful  "M.  dolomien,"  or  small  -  mouthed 
black  bass.  Colonel  D   had  already  in- 
formed us  that  both  species  abounded  in  this 
stream.  And  yet  their  introduction  was  of 
comparative  recent  date.  In  the  year  1854, 
after  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Kailroad,  General  "William  "W.  Shriver, 
of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Forsythe,  of  Wheeling,  and  Captain 
A.  G.  Stabler,  a  conductor  on  the  road,  under- 
took the  transportation  of  the  black  bass  to  the 
Potomac  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
ThK  General,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says,  "I 


carried  the  fish  in  a  large  tin  bucket,  perfor- 
ated, and  which  I  made  to  fit  the  opening  in 
the  water -tank  attached  to  the  locomotive, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  at  the 
regular  water  stations  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  and  thereby  succeeded  well  in  keeping 
the  fish  (which  were  young  and  small,  having 
been  selected  for  the  purpose)  alive,  fresh,  and 
sound." 

On  his  arrival  at  Cumberland,  they  were 
placed  in  the  basin  of  the  canal,  from  which 
they  had  free  egress  and  ingress  to  the  Poto- 
mac Kiver,  both  above  and  below  the  dam. 
There  were  only  about  thirty  small  fish  thus 
transplanted,  and  yet  from  this  stock  the  Poto- 
mac Kiver  and  all  its  large  tributaries,  the 
Shenandoah  included,  have  been  supplied,  thus 
demonstrating  the  rapidity  of  their  increase. 

We  entered  the  river  at  the  foot  of  an  island 
where  many  years  ago  a  fish -dam  had  been 
built  across  the  longer  branch.  The  water  now 
flowed  over  it  at  every  point,  passing  with  a 
swift  current  over  the  shelving  rocks  beyond. 
Heavy  timber  skirted  the  banks,  often  project- 
ing far  over  the  water.  Occasionally  a  fallen 
tree  remained  half  submerged.  It  was  just 
such  a  place  as  I  imagined  the  noble  game  fish 
most  frequented.  Bemembering  it  was  the 
season  when  the  bass  subsist  much  upon  in- 
sects that  fall  into  the  water  from  the  over- 
hanging bushes,  I  determined  to  try  my  luck 
along  the  shore,  while  my  companions  were 
trying  the  riffles  below  the  dam.  Seeing  a  fal- 
len willow  with  its  branches  still  covered  with 
green  foliage  projecting  over  a  spot  where  the 
swift  current  ended  in  a  pool,  I  fancied  there 
must  be  fish  lurking  beneath  the  shade  of  those 
boughs.  So,  standing  some  forty  feet  out  into 
the  stream,  I  cast  my  flies  into  the  eddy  at  the 
head  of  the  pool.  A  well-grown  bass  darted 
at  the  bait  with  such  eagerness  that  he  leaped 
fully  twelve  inches  into  the  air,  carrying  my 
"Ferguson  "  in  his  mouth.  For  a  moment  his 
bright  scales  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  then, 
falling  back  with  a  splash,  he  rushed  directly 
toward  me,  making  for  the  center  of  the  stream 
with  such  rapidity  that  I  was  unable  to  keep 
my  line  taut.  Before  he  had  passed  my  posi- 
tion he  had  thrown  the  hook  from  his  mouth, 
a  feat  the  bass  is  almost  sure  to  accomplish 
whenever  the  line  is  slackened.  I  saw  I  must 
maneuver  for  a  better  position  ;  so  I  moved  up 
the  stream  before  again  casting  beneath  the 
willow.  From  this  point  I  landed  six  fine  bass 
without  moving  from  my  tracks.  I  then  passed 
down  the  stream,  casting  in  near  the  shore  as 
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I  went,  but  meeting  with  little  success  until  I 
reached  a  fence  that  had  been  built  out  into 
the  water  as  a  cattle-guard.  Approaching  this 
stealthily  and  quietly  looking  beyond,  I  saw 
quite  a  number  of  bass  of  various  sizes  bask- 
ing in  the  sunlight  in  the  angle  between  the 
fence  and  the  shore.  Selecting  a  favorable 
6tand,  I  attempted  to  cast  my  flies  into  this 
angle,  but,  agitated  by  the  exciting  prospect, 
my  hand  had  become  so  unsteady  that  my  flies 
actually  dropped  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence.  Withdrawing  them  gently,  and  at  the 
same  time  recovering  my  composure,  I  sent 
them  in  an  artistic  curve  to  settle  as  gently  as 
thistle  down  over  the  very  spot  I  aimed  at.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  fish  darted  simultaneously 
at  the  tempting  fictions,  causing  the  water  to 
foam  in  their  fiery  zeal.  In  an  instant  my 
"Grizzly  King"  and  "  Governor  Alford"were 
each  deeply  imbedded  in  the  throat  of  a  large 
bass.  Now  the  contest  commenced  with  a  vim 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  At  first  they 
pulled  against  each  other,  desiring  to  seek 
safety  in  opposite  directions;  then  they  darted 
down  the  stream,  side  by  sicre,  like  Kentucky 
thoroughbreds.  With  their  united  strength 
against  me,  I  could  do  nothing  but  give  them 
line.  The  music  of  my  reel  was  sweeter  far 
than  any  chorus  ever  awakened  by  enthusias- 
tic hunter.  I  dared  not  attempt  at  first  to 
check  them  in  their  wild  rush.  My  large-sized 
reel  was  almost  empty,  when  I  noticed  the 
pressure  lessening;  they  were  again  attempt- 
ing to  diverge  in  their*  course.  Quick  to  take 
advantage  of  their  unskillful  tactics,  I  com- 
menced to  reel-in.  The  effort  to  regain  my 
lost  ground  was  slow  at  first. 

"  In  curving  reaches, 
Back  and  forth  they  dart  in  conscious  strength, 
Describing  arcs  and  segments  in  the  shadows  of  the 
riffled  pool." 

But  gradually  and  surely  I  am  forcing  the 
fight  at  shorter  range;  weaker  and  weaker  be- 
comes the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  until  at  last 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  white  bel- 
lies of  both  turned  up  in  token  of  their  capit- 
ulation, and  my  heart  throbs  with  a  thrill  of 
victory  as  I  see  them  submissively  yielding  to 
the  landing  net. 

No  one  witnessing  a  scene  like  this  could 
ever  doubt  the  appropriateness  of  Dr.  Hen- 


shall's  eulogy  on  this  eminently  representative 
American  fish.  This  delightful  author  says: 
"He  is  plucky,  game,  brave,  and  unyielding  to 
the  last  when  hooked.  He  has  the  arrowy  rush 
and  vigor  of  the  trout,  the  untiring  strength 
and  bold  leap  of  the  salmon,  while  he  has  a 
system  of  fighting  tactics  peculiarly  his  own. 
I  consider  him,  inch  for  inch  and  pound  for 
pound,  the  gamest  fish  that  swims." 

This  same  learned  author  advances  the 
theory,  and  supports  it  with  many  strong  ar- 
guments, that  the  bass  of  our  Northern  and 
Middle  States  hibernate  during  the  winter, 
burying  themselves  in  the  mud,  between  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  under  masses  of  weeds  or 
sunken  logs,  where  they  remain  dormant  until 
spring. 

We  had  been  engaged  some  three  hours  in 

this  delightful  pastime  when  Colonel  D  

summoned  us  to  return.  We  had  taken  over 
thirty  bass,  ranging  from  one  to  four  pounds 
in  weight,  convincing  me  that  the  Shenandoah 
is  one  of  the  best  streams  in  America  for  an- 
gling. Father  Izaak  Walton  himself  would 
have  said  so,  had  he  ever  tried  it.  Disman- 
tling our  rods,  we  returned  to  our  horses  to 
find  Moses  sitting  on  a  rock,  half  asleep  in  the 
sunshine,  his  line  in  the  water,  and  his  rod 
lying  across  his  knees.  I  asked  him  what  luck. 
"  Dis  are  de  first  time,"  he  replied,  "  I  ever  saw 
de  bass  refuse  to  bite  at  a  frog." 

"  Why,  Moses,  that  is  easily  accounted  for," 
said  Proctor,  "for  there  sits  your  frog  on  the 
edge  of  that  rock  in  the  water." 

The  laugh  that  arose  at  the  expense  of  our 
colored  friend  had  not  subsided  when  a  bass 
leaped  from  the  water  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
passed  in  a  graceful  curve  over  the  rock,  seiz- 
ing the  frog  in  his  distended  jaws.  Moses  was 
wide  awake  now,  and  turned  the  laugh  upon 
us  by  landing  the  largest  bass  of  the  entire 
catch. 

We  were  soon  trotting  briskly  up  the 
mountain  side  on  our  journey  home.  We 
stopped  to  lunch  with  Mr.  Marshall,  ex-Attor- 
ney-General  of  the  United  States,  a  most 
learned  and  excellent  gentleman,  whose  pic- 
turesque residence  from  its  romantic  perch  on 
the  mountain  side  overlooks  the  rich  valleys 
beneath.  We  completed  the  drive  in  the  even- 
ing, after  having  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  days  of  our  lives. 

A.  E.  Richards. 


UNDEE  THE  MAGNOLIAS. 


Roused  by  a  clear-voiced  trumpeter  of  dawn, 

In  joy  I  seek  the  golden  courts  of  day; 
The  dusky  cohorts  of  the  night  have  gone 

Far  down  their  western  way. 

A  winding  forest  path  invites  my  feet, 

Low  winds  are  calling  from  the  dewy  aisles; 
Before  me  lies  the  heron's  dim  retreat, 

A  maze  of  leafy  miles. 

Some  power  occult  so  moves  me  that  I  cross 

The  sleeping  garden  where  bananas  lean, 
And  win,  through  hoary  oak  groves  draped  with  moss, 

The  woodlands'  wide  demesne. 

A  mocking-bird  salutes  me  as  I  go, 

An  oriole  greets  me  as  I  press  along; 
I  feel  in  all  my  veins  a  quickening  glow, 

Companioned  thus  by  song. 

Through  interlacing  boughs  of  pine  and  palm 

I  catch  brief  glimpses  of  a  turquoise  sky; 
Below,  as  softly  as  an  evening  psalm, 

The  river  ripples  by. 

I  gain  erelong  the  royal  forest's  heart, 

And  pause,  where  proud  magnolias  lift  in  state 
Their  wealth  of  blossoms,  whose  pale  petals  part 

Sweetly  inviolate. 

Here,  in  the  early  legendary  days, 

Beside  these  mighty,  time-defying  boles, 
Gathered  around  their  camp-fire's  ruddy  blaze 

The  swarthy  Seminoles. 

And  through  the  trembling  shadows  round  me  cast 

My  startled  fancy  pictures,  even  now, 
A  stealthy  chieftain  gliding  slyly  past, 

With  bow  of  stout  ash  bough. 

Recalling  memories  of  a  perished  time, 

While  thus  I  stray  through  changing  glow  and  gloom, 
I  do  not  heed  how  trumpet-creepers  climb 

Or  golden  jasmines  bloom ; 

But  taking  leave  of  present  thoughts  and  things, 

I  voyage  on  years  that  swiftly  backward  flow, 
And  dwell  with  those  who  reigned  as  forest  kings 

Two  centuries  ago. 

Clinton  Scollard. 
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IN  the  discharge  of  the  mission  with  which  1 
was  honored  by  the  Union  Democratic 
party  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  attended  as 
one  of  her  delegates  the  National  Philadel- 
phia Convention  that  had  been  convened  in 
1866  to  harmonize  conflicting  political  views 
and  interests  and  obtain  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. It  was  evidently  a  prodigiously  difficult 
enterprise  to  attempt  the  re-adjustment  and 
re-nationalization  of  the  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
cordant elements  of  which  the  party  aspiring 
to  a  new  life  was  then  composed.  It  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  war  of  secession.  After 
such  a  titanic  convulsion  it  was  hardly  to  be 
hoped  that  any  spirit  of  conciliation,  potent  as 
it  might  be,  would  make  order  come  out  of 
such  a  chaos.  Hence  it  was  a  failure.  The 
proceedings  of  that  assembly  were  duly  pub- 
lished, and  may  be  consulted  in  case  of  need. 
For  me  they  are  not  sufficiently  interesting  to 
be  mentioned  here.  In  connection  with  that 
Union  Democratic  Convention  I  will  content 
myself  with  recording  an  incident  which  gives 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Northern  people,  at  least  at  that  time,  con- 
cerning their  Southern  brothers. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion were  at  the  Lapierre  House.  One  morn- 
ing when  we  were  moving  in  a  body  out  of 
that  hotel  to  attend  the  convention,  a  well- 
dressed  and  apparently  educated  man,  coming 
out  of  the  same  hotel,  rushed  after  us  and  in- 
quired if  we  were  of  the  New  York  delegation. 

"  No,"  replied  one  of  us.  "  We  are  the 
Louisiana  delegation."  He  looked  at  us  with 
some  degree  of  surprise. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  wonderful, 
I  declare.  I  don't  see  any  difference  at  all 
between  our  Northern  people  and  the  South- 
ern folks.    They  look  very  much  alike." 

What  the  gentleman  expected  to  see  in  us 
we  did  not  stop  to  ascertain.  It  was  sufficient 
to  know  that  no  devil's  horns  and  cloven  feet 
had  been  discovered  about  our  persons. 

President  Johnson  and  Congress  were  at 
loggerheads  as  to  the  best  mode  of  recon- 
struction for  the  Southern  States.  Being  in 
Washington  in  October  of  the  same  year,  1866, 
on  my  way  home,  I  solicited  an  audience  of 
Mr.  Seward,  which  he  graciously  granted. 

I  stated  to  him  that,  having  been  sent  by 
the  Union  Democratic  party  of  Louisiana  as  a 
delegate  to  the  late  Philadelphia  Convention, 


I  had  sojourned  several  months  at  the  North, 
and  that,  it  being  supposed  that  I  had  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  that  section  of  the  country  in  relation 
to  the  South,  I  might  be  invited  on  my  return 
to  communicate  to  my  fellow-citizens  my  im- 
pressions and  views  on  the  subject.  I  further 
stated  that  many  of  those  at  home  who  had 
frequently  honored  me  with  their  confidence 
had  desired  that  on  my  way  back  to  Louisiana 
I  should  stop  at  Washington  and  endeavor  to 
gather  from  the  best  and  highest  sources  such 
political  information  as  might  be  useful  to 
them  and  to  the  State.  "  We  are,"  I  added, 
"in  a  very  sad  condition  in  our  State,  as  you 
must  know.  Incessant  accusations  are  brought 
against  us,  and  we  are  perplexed  by  conflict- 
ing reports  from  politicians  traveling  forward 
and  backward  between  New  Orleans  and 
Washington.  Many  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  private  motives  of  self  interest, 
and  if  others  are  believed  by  friends  who  look 
upon  them  as  reliable,  the  public  in  general 
receives  their  reports  with  distrust.  It  is  the 
cause  of  much  perplexity,  and  disturbs  the 
peace  and  sense  of  security  which  are  so  neces- 
sary in  our  community.  There  is  even  a  rumor 
'that  our  governor  is  to  be  impeached  at  the 
next  session  of  our  legislature.  In  many  in- 
stances our  people  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
course  of  policy  which  they  ought  to  pursue, 
from  fear  of  opposing  unwittingly  the  views  of 
the  administration,  or  doing  any  thing  which 
might  meet  the  personal  disapprobation  of  the 
President;  for  we  consider  him  and  his  sup- 
porters as  the  only  protection  that  we  have 
against  oppression  and  utter  ruin.  If  you  and 
the  President  wish  for  any  information  con- 
cerning men  and  things  in  Louisiana,  I  am 
ready,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to  impart 
it  with  fearless  independence  and  truthfulness, 
and  with  a  perfect  understanding  that  what  I 
may  say  is  not  to  be  considered  secret,  but  pub- 
lic matter,  and  to  be  open  to  investigation  and 
contradiction.  I  desire  it  to  be  used  accord- 
ingly, and  to  be  communicated  to  whomsoever 
it  may  concern.  In  return  I  should  be  happy 
if  I  could  report  at  home  any  thing  consolatory 
or  encouraging  from  you,  or  any  thing  indica- 
tive of  the  State  policy  which  we  ought  to 
adopt,  or  of  the  attitude  which  we  ought  to 
take,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  action  or 
wishes  of  our  friends  here  and  elsewhere." 
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Mr.  Seward  replied:  "There  are  constant 
applications  to  the  administration  for  informa- 
tion which  people  ought  to  know  can  not  be 
given,  because  it  would  be  exceedingly  em- 
barrassing to  do  so.  For  instance,  my  first 
experience  in  coming  here  (his  office)  this 
morning,  was  to  find  in  this  paper,  and  in  that 
paper,  some  information  which  purports  to  be 
derived  from  the  highest  authority  as  to  our 
relations  with  France,  England,  Mexico,  and 
other  powers.  If  true,  it  would  be  highly  dis- 
respectful to  those  nations,  whose  diplomatic 
communications  to  us  ought  to  be  kept  secret 
till  the  proper  time  comes  for  their  being  made 
public.  Such  indiscretions  as  are  supposed  to 
proceed  from  us  would  be  very  disgraceful. 
This  is  embarrassing  in  the  extreme,  and 
throws  difficulties  in  our  way  by  pretended 
disclosures  which  are  believed  by  many,  be- 
cause they  appear  in  print.  With  regard  to 
our  internal  affairs  it  is  still  worse.  Why,  sir, 
this  very  morning  I  could  have  got  a  thousand 
dollars  from  one  correspondent  for  letting  him 
know  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  constitutional 
amendments,  and  from  another  correspondent 
I  could  also  have  got  a  thousand  dollars  for 
hinting  that  I  favored  these  very  amendments, 
and  from  a  third  another  thousand  dollars,  if 
any  thing  I  said  were  permitted  to  be  con- 
strued into  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
tingency when  the  administration  might  rec- 
ommend said  amendments  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Southern  States.  There 
is  no  end  to  such  inquiries  for  the  gratification 
of  public  curiosity,  for  electioneering  purposes, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  political  or  financiering 
speculators." 

"This,"  I  observed,  "Governor  Seward,  may 
be  applicable  to  the  North  or  to  the  West,  but 
surely  you  must  admit  that  the  cap  does  not  fit 
the  South.  You  will,  I  hope,  confess  that  we 
have  different  motives,  which  are  so  apparent 
that  they  need  not  to  be  set  forth." 

"I  do,"  continued  Mr.  Seward:  "but  what 
shall  I  say  to  you?  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  at  variance,  as  you  are  aware.  Our 
main  object  has  always  been  reconstruction.  On 
that  subject  we  have  never  deviated  or  equivo- 
cated. We  want  the  union  of  all  the  States. 
To  arrive  at  it  wo  have  asked  of  you  four 
things,  which  we  thought  matters  of  absolute 
necessity  :  First,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Sec- 
ond, the  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion. Third,  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  debt. 
Fourth,  the  repudiation  of  the  Confederate 
debt.    You  have  acceded  to  that;  we  have  no 


more  to  ask  of  you.  We  have  no  advice  to 
give,  no  blame  or  approbation  to  express  as  to 
any  particular  course  of  policy  which  you  of 
the  South  may  pursue  within  the  law  and  the 
Constitution.  The  constitutional  amendments 
are  proposed  by  Congress,  not  by  us.  We  will 
not,  therefore,  urge  you  either  to  accept  or  re- 
ject them;  it  is  a  matter  entirely  between  you 
and  Congress.  The  issue  which  we  have  made 
is  reconstruction  on  the  four  conditions  which 
I  have  stated.  We  are  not  going  to  be  driven 
from  that  issue.  The  issue  made  by  Congress 
is  a  different  one,  and  is  intended  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  real  one.  It 
is  thus  that  we  act,  we  lawyers.  Are  you  a 
lawyer?" 

I  nodded  an  affirmative.  "  Then  you  un- 
derstand it,"  continued  Mr.  Seward.  "Well, 
let  them  stick  to  the  false  issue;  we  will  stick 
to  the  true  one.  Let  the  people  pronounce. 
The  elections  are  not  yet  over.  We  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances ;  our  policy  is  an  ex- 
pectant one.  Let  Congress  pursue  their  course ; 
we  will  pursue  ours.  Let  us  see  what  they  will 
do ;  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  act.  They 
talk  of  impeaching  the  President.  It  would 
be  again  changing  the  issue,  as  they  have  done 
once  already  by  their  constitutional  amend- 
ments. The  other  issue  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  government.  The  impeachment 
of  the  President  would  be  a  singular  way  to 
restore  the  Union.  Let  them  make  that  issue 
and  other  false  issues,  not  us.  I  have  always 
said  the  same  thing,  and  shall  never  unsay 
what  I  have  said,  nor  say  now  what  I  have 
not  said  from  the  beginning.  Sir,  although  I 
suppose  I  might  be  hung  at  the  North  for  the 
sentiment,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  there  was  no  time,  either  during  or  after 
the  war,  when  I  would  not  have  preferred  see- 
ing Jefferson  Davis  himself  in  the  Senate  to 
seeing  the  South  out  of  the  Union.  Therefore, 
sir,  although  grateful  for  the  information  on 
men  and  things  in  Louisiana  which  you  ten- 
der, we  have  no  question  to  ask,  because  we 
are  determined  not  to  act  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  We  are  satisfied.  Let  those  who 
are  not  impose  other  conditions  than  we  have. 
It  is  their  affair,  not  ours. 

"You  know  that  the  more  men  obtain  the 
more  they  will  demand,  until  there  is  no  end 
to  their  pretensions.  Perhaps  Congress  is  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  this  principle  of  human 
nature.  Perhaps  it  is  acting  as  we  lawyers 
always  do.  We  pretend  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  are  entitled  to  in  order  to  get  what 
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we  have  a  legitimate  right  to  claim.  Those 
amendments  have  been  framed  with  the  most 
admirable  skill  to  please  the  .North  and  to 
keep  the  South  apparently  in  the  wrong.  You 
have  been  wrong  once,  and  they  intend  to 
keep  you  there  as  long  as  they  can.  I  repeat 
it:  we  have  no  information  or  advice  to  give 
you.  It  is  for  you  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  the 
best  way  you  can,  no  matter  by  what  means. 
We  have  nothing  consolatory  or  discouraging 
to  say,  because  we  have  no  ground  to  go  upon. 
The  issue  is  before  the  people.  We  must  wait 
and  be  patient — you  and  I.  We  have  no  ad- 
vice to  tender,  because  you  have  granted  all 
we  wanted.  Besides,  advice  on  our  part  might 
embarrass  us.  It  might  produce  irritation  or 
excitement.  You  are  left  to  your  own  judg- 
ment." 

"  But  then,  Governor  Seward,"  I  remarked, 
"  setting  aside  those  constitutional  amend- 
ments, which,  I  believe,  will  not  easily  be 
accepted  by  the  Southern  States,  we  meet  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction  a  great  difficulty — 
a  stumbling-block  in  our  way  in  the  shape  of 
the  test  oath  presented  to  our  lips — which  diffi- 
culty is  almost  insurmountable  as  long  as  you 
insist  on  having  in  Congress  none  but  so-called 
loyal  men,  who  never  sympathized  with  or 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  We 
hardly  have  a  reputable  man  in  Louisiana  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  original  feelings 
in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  did  not  in  the 
end,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  some  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  were  in  arms.  We 
might  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  perjured 
and  the  abject.  Can  we  submit  to  being  rep- 
resented by  such  men?  Better  not  be  repre- 
sented at  all." 

"What  you  say  will  not  do,"  he  replied. 
"  This  is  treading  again  on  the  same  old  ground ; 
this  would  be  going  into  an  argument  on  mat- 
ters which  can  not  be  discussed.  I  can  not 
permit  it.  I  want  the  Union,  no  matter  how; 
I  want  all  the  States  in  the  Capitol  without 
taking  into  consideration  what  you  call  your 
dignity  and  your  honor."  Here  he  became 
somewhat  excited.  "  I  want,"  he  continued, 
"not  only  the  main  trunk  of  my  body,  but 
also  all  my  limbs  without  exception.  I  say 
to  you  what  I  have  said  to  the  Southern  men 
whom  I  first  saw  after  the  war,  and  who  asked 


for  my  views — such  as  Hunter,  Stephens,  Orr, 
and  others.  I  said  to  them  :  'You  must  make 
yourselves  as  small  as  you  can ;  you  must  stoop 
and  humble  yourselves  as  low  down  as  may 
be  necessary;  you  must  roll  in  the  dust;  you 
must  eat  dirt  if  need  be.  It  is  very  hard,  I 
confess,  but  it  is  a  necessity;  and  I  will  say  to 
the  North :  Be  magnanimous.'  Therefore,  I 
repeat  to  you  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  get  inside  of  the  Capitol  as  fast  as  you  can, 
even  if  you  have  to  creep  for  it  on  your  belly. 
'Better  for  you,'  I  said  to  Hunter,  Stephens,  and 
Orr,  '  to  eat  dirt  and  to  be  represented  by  asses, 
jackasses,  jackals,  and  scoundrels,  than  not  to 
be  represented  at  all.'  " 

"  But,"  said  1,  "  waiving  the  question  of 
creeping  and  eating  dirt,  which  I  reserve  for 
more  mature  and  calm  consideration,  may  I 
be  permitted,  Governor,  to  observe  that  the 
asses,  jackasses,  and  jackals  might  be  driven  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  our  wishes,  even  if  they 
did  not  inflict  upon  us  some  dangerous  kicks 
and  bites,  and  that  the  scoundrels  you  spoke  of 
might  be  bought  to  our  detriment  for  a  few 
dollars.  I  apprehend  that  such  representa- 
tives would  be  very  objectionable,  and  it  strikes 
me  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  not  to 
be  represented  than  misrepresented.  Such 
representatives  would  do  us  much  harm." 

"Well,  suppose  they  do,  and  I  admit  they 
probably  would;  what  of  that?  It  will  not 
last,  and  it  will  open  the  door,  after  a  little 
while,  to  better  men,  more  deserving  of  your 
confidence."  Here  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  been 
notified  a  few  minutes  before  that  somebody 
was  in  his  ante-chamber  waiting  to  be  intro- 
duced, rang  a  small  bell,  which  I  supposed  to 
be  the  one  of  historical  celebrity.  The  ex- 
pected individual  entered;  I  rose  to  depart. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shook  my  hand,  and 
dismissed  me  with  courteous  cordiality. 

Avoiding  all  discussions  on  my  part,  and 
speaking  merely  to  give  Mr.  Seward  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  views  as  far  as  he  might 
think  proper,  I  listened  to  him  with  the  most 
profound  attention,  and,  returning  to  my  lodg- 
ings, I  immediately  committed  to  writing  our 
conversation.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  repeated 
almost  literally  his  very  words,  and  that  the 
foregoing  narrative  is  a  strictly  faithful  account 
of  what  passed  between  us. 

Charles  Gayarre. 


I. 

We  are  drifting,  drifting,  from  dawn  till  dark 
In  an  open  boat  on  a  lonely  sea, 

My  laughter  rings  gay  as  the  song  of  the  lark 
For  no  one  can  take  her  now  from  me. 


II. 


DRIFTING. 

VIII. 

And  her  face  is  as  white  as  the  wild  swan's 
wing, 

And  her  dear  little  hand  as  the  snow  is  cold, 
And  afar  I  can  hear  the  angels  sing, 

And  they  bear  in  their  hands  a  crown  of 
gold. 


"We  are  drifting,  drifting  through  sapphire 

seas, 

None,  none  can  follow  our  trackless  flight; 
Our  sail  is  filled  by  the  gentlest  breeze, 
And  the  sun  shines  on  us  his  softest  light. 

III. 

They  swore  that  she  never  my  bride  should  be, 
But  little  they  knew  of  a  love  like  mine; 

I'd  dare  the  might  of  a  thousand  men 

For  her  whose  sweet  love  made  my  life  di- 
vine. 

IV. 

And  now  we  are  drifting,  I  care  not  where, 
Tor  around  me  the  wind  wraps  her  curls  of 
gold; 

And  close  pressed  to  mine  is  her  bosom  fair — 
But  the  hand  in  mine  is  so  cold,  so  cold. 


They  swore  that  she  never  my  bride  should  be, 
How  wildly  I  laughed  their  words  to  scorn — 

And  now  we're  adrift  in  this  still,  blue  sea, 
And  their  home  is  dark,  for  its  light  is  gone! 

VI. 

She  is  mine!  she  is  mine!  and  we  drift  away 
"With  naught  in  sight  but  the  sky  and  sea, 
And  I  clasp  her  close  through  the  night  and 
day, 

For  the  angels  are  watching  to  take  her  from 
me. 

VII. 

And  I  call  her  all  of  the  fond,  sweet  names 
She  loved  to  hear  in  the  days  agone; 

But  no  answer  my  tenderest  word  e'er  gains, 
She  silent  lies  from  dark  till  dawn. 


IX. 

But  I  clasp  her  close  with  a  loving  arm, 
On  my  breast  I  pillow  her  tired  head, 

For  there  she  felt  so  safe  from  harm — 

My  darling !  my  darling !    She  is  not  dead  I 

X. 

On  the  snow  of  her  breast  is  a  dark-red  stain  I 
And  a  darker  stain  on  this  dagger  keen ! 

And  my  heart,  it  aches  with  a  slow,  dull  pain; 
"What  can  the  pain  and  the  dagger  mean? 

XI. 

"We  are  drifting,  drifting  through  lurid  seas, 
And  above  us  wanes  the  dying  moon; 

My  heart  from  its  pain  finds  no  release — 
Oh !  darling,  darling,  awaken  soon ! 

XII. 

One  touch  of  your  hand  would  still  this  pain, 
"Would  cool  the  fire  in  my  burning  brain ; 

"Why  sing  the  waves  such  a  sad  refrain  ? 
Why  moan  the  winds  that  know  not  pain? 

XIII. 

I  hold  more  tightly  her  little  hand, 

For  there  comes  a  sound  like  the  "never- 
more;" 

We're  drifting  on  toward  the  "Shadow  Land," 
In  sight  of  the  land,  but  far  from  shore. 

XIV. 

And  I  clasp  her  close  to  my  throbbing  heart, 
My  bride  who  never  my  wife  could  be, 

And  at  even  the  touch  of  the  breeze  I  start, 
Lest  the  angels  should  steal  her  away  from 
me. 


XV. 

And  still  we  are  drifting  from  dawn  till  dark, 

In  a  lonely  boat  in  a  lonely  sea; 
But  my  laughter  rings  gay  as  the  song  of  the  lark. 

Not  even  the  angels  can  take  her  from  me ! 


&G. 
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UNCLE  ABE  was  a  little,  bony,  shriveled, 
old  man,  whose  white  hair  made  his  skin 
seem  darker  than  it  really  was,  though  there 
was  certainly  no  classifying  him  under  any 
other  head  than  that  of  the  black— the  really 
black  negro.  He  lived  in  an  old,  tumble- 
down log-house  on  an  out-of-the-way  portion 
of  a  large  farm  in  Southern  Georgia,  and,  al- 
though money  was  something  with  which  his 
acquaintance  was  very  slight  — hardly  to  be 
called  an  acquaintance,  in  fact  —  his  life  was 
not  a  hard  one.  True,  he  owned  not  a  foot  of 
land,  but  he  had  sons  and  daughters  not  yet 
old  enough  to  leave  him,  who  kept  his  house 
and  tilled  the  few  rented  acres  with  enough 
thrift  to  pay  expenses  and  insure  a  sufficiency 
of  hoe-cake  and  bacon.  This,  with  the  melons, 
the  fruits,  and  the  berries,  so  plentiful  at  almost 
any  season,  was  enough  for  Uncle  Abe;  he  had 
few,  or  no  anxieties,  and  lay  on  his  back  at 
noontide  and  dozed  in  serene  content.  Uncle 
Abe  was  old — indeed  quite  a  patriarch — and  he 
did  little  work  any  more.  He  was  resting  on 
his  oars,  so  to  say.  Having  passed  through 
"slav'y  days"  and  the  yet  more  trying  half 
dozen  years  which  followed  the  downfall  of 
that  epoch,  he  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  had  the 
right  to  rest,  and  certainly  felt  that  he  had  the 
right  to  lie  on  his  back  and  give  orders  to  his 
male  and  female  offspring;  orders  that  were  to 
be  obeyed  with  alacrity  and  without  grum- 
bling. For  Uncle  Abe  belonged  to  the  type 
of  patriarchs  who  believe  in  ruling,  if  not 
with  an  actual  rod  of  iron,  with  something 
certainly  as  hard  as  hickory. 

But  though  he  wielded  the  hickory  "many 
a  time  and  oft'"  with  what  looked  like  grim 
pleasure,  I  don't  think  his  heart  at  all  resem- 
bled that  hard  instrument  of  domestic  warfare. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  a  tender  spot  was 
there  for  little  children.  His  own  children 
were  children  now  no  longer,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  an  intimacy  should  exist  between 
him  and  the  little  boy  and  girl  at  the  "big 
house"  across  the  branch.  The  mistress  of  the 
big  house  was  a  widow,  from  whom  Uncle  Abe 
rented  his  small  farm,  and  whom  he  called 
"Miss  Rachel."  The  widow's  young  husband 
had  never  come  home  from  the  war,  and  she 
had  only  her  little  boy  and  girl ;  she  felt,  as 


she  said,  "  attached  "  to  the  old  black  man  who 
had  been  a  prized  retainer  in  her  father's  fam- 
ily in  the  old  ante-bellum  days  of  splendor. 

"  Ef  you  chillun  '11  come  'long  wid  me  now, 
I'll  show  yer  sup'n  mighty  cu'ous  an'  tell  yer  a 
tale  een  de  bargain,"  said  Uncle  Abe. 

It  was  in  the  long  lane  leading  up  to  the 
big  house,  at  four  o'clock  on  a  summer  after- 
noon. The  little  boy  and  girl — not  much  be- 
yond the  age  of  ten  years,  either  of  them — 
were  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  an 
angry  flock  of  geese,  when  the  old  man  came 
upon  them  suddenly. 

"  I  done  been  ax  yer  ma,"  he  continued;  "she 
say  you  kin  go.  Come  'long."  And  they  fol- 
lowed him  with  eagerness — not,  however,  for- 
getting to  ask : 

"What  is  it,  Uncle  Abe?" 

"Oh,  wait  tell  we  git  deh,"  was  his  answer. 
"I  be  tellin'  yer  time  ernough." 

They  trotted  on  ahead  and  the  old  man 
slowly  followed,  leaning  heavily  upon  his  stout 
hickory  staff.  A  half  mile  away,  in  the  open, 
straw-carpeted  pine  woods,  they  came  to  a 
deep,  blue  pool  with  a  few  oak  and  dog-wood 
trees  bordering  its  steep,  red  banks.  Here  they 
surprised  a  flock  of  goats,  and  the  little  boy, 
forgetting  all  else,  dashed  off  in  eager  pursuit 
of  them,  followed  by  the  little  girl.  "What 
Uncle  Abe  was  to  show  them  and  the  tale  he 
was  to  tell  would  no  doubt  prove  very  enter- 
taining, and  they  wished  to  miss  none  of  it,  but 
in  the  mean  time  a  goat  might  be  caught  and 
ridden.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  however, 
and  the  little  girl  soon  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
stood  panting  and  watching  with  great  envy 
her  more  sturdy  and  fleet-footed  brother,  as  he 
finally  succeeded  in  catching  and  mounting  a 
young  ram,  and  rode  off  gallantly,  only  to  be 
thrown  sprawling  into  the  wire-grass  almost 
directly.  She  envied  him  even  his  fall,  and 
was  only  consoled  on  discovering  an  unusually 
large  gopher,!  which  she  forthwith  attempted 
to  ride,  stepping  upon  its  wide,  flat  back,  and 
uttering  cries  of  delight  as  it  laboriously  plod- 
ded on  its  way. 

Uncle  Abe  sat  down  on  a  log  and  waited 
patiently.  He  took  out  a  fresh  "chaw"  of  to- 
bacco, and,  as  he  waited,  looked  meditatively 
toward  the  farther  side  of  the  pool  where  a 


*On  the  shore  of  a  pool  in  Lowndes  County,  Georgia,  are  the  remains  of  an  artificial  cave,  about  which  is 
commonly  told  substantially  the  same  story  as  the  oue  given  here. 
fA  large,  harmless  land  turtle. 
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short,  dark,  ridgy  line  in  the  water  indicated 
that  an  alligator  was  taking  the  air.  When 
the  children  finally  remembered  him  and  re- 
turned, he  did  not  scold,  but  got  up,  saying: 

"Well,  now,  ef  you  done  wid  yer  foolin', 
we'll  go  'long." 

He  led  them  on  through  the  open  pine  woods 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  they  descended 
a  slope  leading  down  into  a  swamp-like  growth. 
Following  an  unused  path  for  a  short  distance 
through  heavy  underbrush,  they  presently 
stood  in  view  of  a  deep,  dark,  sluggish  pool  or 
little  lake,  the  shore  of  which  was  overrun 
with  rank  small  growth  and  tangled  bamboo- 
briars.  The  ground  beneath  their  feet,  with  its 
soft,  green  growth,  was  dank  and  soggy.  Mos- 
quitoes and  voracious  yellow  flies  buzzed  about 
their  ears.  The  water  was  so  black  and  still 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  so  somber 
that  Uncle  Abe's  young  companions  half  shud- 
dered as  they  looked  around. 

"  Ugh !  I  would  n't  swim  across  that  place  for 
five  hundred  dollars,"  said  the  little  boy  with 
decision. 

"  I  boun'  yer  would  n',  chile,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  chuckle  and  a  smile.  "  Dem  big 
ole  scaly  'gator  done  been  nab  yer  up  fo'  yer 
git  haf  de  way — nab  yer  up,  suh,  des  same 's 
dey  snaps  up  dese  yuh  hogs  wut  comes  down 
yuh  fer  ter  drink  water  an'  wally  een  de  mud." 
He  led  them  on  as  he  spoke,  and  presently  they 
reached  a  small  clearing  near  the  shore  of  the 
pool  closely  hemmed  in  by  a  dense  growth  of 
trees  and  underbrush. 

"  See  deh,  now ;  deh  she  is !"  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  circular  opening  about  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter in  the  side  of  a  sloping  bank  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  "Dass  it — dass  wut  we  atter." 
And  while  they  stepped  forward  to  look  into 
it,  the  old  man  disposed  himself  comfortably 
upon  a  convenient  log. 

"  Ugh !  it's  so  dark  and  wet  in  there,"  mur- 
mured the  little  girl.  "I  wonder  how  big  it 
is?" 

"  I'll  bet  it's  full  of  moccasins,"  said  the  boy, 
speculatively. 

"Dos 's  lak  es  not,"  commented  Uncle  Abe, 
"or  rattlesnake,  air  one,  fer  dat  matter.  But 
dat  bole  ainh  lak  hit  useter  be.  All  cave  een 
on  de  eenside  now,  an'  drippin'  wid  water,  an' 
all  dat,  but  sup'n  lived  een  deh  wunst  was  a 
heap  mo'  better 'n  dem  moccasin.  .  .  .  But  dat 
bring  me  ter  de  tale  about  black  Dan." 

He  settled  himself  more  comfortably,  as  the 
children  drew  nearer,  and  continued:  "Ef  I 
recolleok  right,  bit  must  a'  been  'way  back 


yawnder  een  eighteen  hund'ed  an'  fawty  some 
odd — no ;  I  'speck  hit  mus'  be  fudder  back  'n 
dat  yit.  Well,  anyhow,  hit  'uz  'way  back 
yawnder  too  long  ter  talk  about.  Ole  man 
Sanders,  de  daddy  er  dis'n  wut  you  hearn  tell 
on,  useter  run  de  Sanders  place  een  dem  days. 
I  yeh  um  say  'e  wanh  no  slouch — dat  ole  man 
Sanders.  He  wanh  so  mighty  mean  ter  dem 
niggers;  but,  I  tell  yer  wut,  'e  know  how  ter 
mek  um  stan'  roun'.  He  mek  dem  niggers 
wuck,  you  see  'im  so;  w'en  Vs  roun'  dey  know 
dey  hatter  hoe  dat  cotton  an'  dat  corn  fum  a 
who-las'-de-longis !  Well,  one  'e  niggers  'uz 
dis  yuh  black  Dan  I  gwine  tell  yer  bout — a 
great  big  strappin'  feller  des  es  black  as  a  coal. 
Gentermens,  dat  nigger  proud— shoo!  I  yeh 
um  say  dey  neber  know  'im  ter  so  much  es 
grunt,  let  'lone  holler,  wen  'e  cotch  de  lash — 
an'  'e  ainh  been  cotch  it  of 'n.  Dey  tells  me  he 
'uz  a  rale  Afykin,  come  fum  Afyky,  an'  dey 
say  'e  daddy  'uz  a  powerful  big  dog  over  deh 
'cross  de  water.  Well,  dis  yuh  Dan  'uz  pine- 
blank  lak  'e  daddy  an'  hole  'ese'f  mighty  high. 

"  Bimeby  de  time  done  roll  roun'  tell  Dan 
'gun  ter  notice  a  mighty  likely  black  gal  on  de 
place,  name'  Rose.  Nice  gal  fer  true.  Dis  yuh 
gal,  Rose,  show  'erse'f  mighty  willin'  an' 
'twanh  long  fo'  dey  done  pass  de  word  wid 
one-nudder.  So  one  day  Dan  went  een  de  big 
house  ter  see  de  mawster,  an'  up'n  tole  'im  'e 
lub  Rose,  an'  axed  lief  ter  ma'y.  De  mawster 
say  'e  sorry,  'e  ve'y  sorry,  but  Dan  canh  hab 
Rose;  'e  kin  hab  Susan,  but  'e  canh  hab  dat 
Rose.  Den  Dan  ax  'im  wuss  de  reason,  an'  de 
mawster  say  'caze  'e  done  sole  'er,  an'  she 
gwine  ter  be  pack'  off  ter  de  Wallberg  place  de 
ve'y  nex'  week.  W'en  'e  yeh  dis  Dan  'gun  ter 
git  mad,  but  'e  donh  rear  roun'  none  yit — 'e  des 
step  on  'tother  foot  an'  cleh  'e  th'oat  an'  say : 

"'Please,  maws'er,  wont  yer  sell  me  ter 
Maws'  Wallberg,  too,  'caze  I  donh  lub  Susan 
ner  none  dem  tothers;  I  hankers  atter  Rose, 
dat  putty  gal,  an'  I  'bliste  ter  hab  'er.' 

"Den  ole  man  Sanders  say:  'Ve'y  sorry, 
Dan;  but  I  canh  let  go  one  er  de  bes'  niggers 
on  de  place.    I  needs  yer,  an'  yer  hatter  stay.' 

"Den  dis  yuh  nigger  dey  call  black  Dan  look 
wicked  mad,  an'  'e  black  eye  shine — 'e  say: 
'Mawster,  ef  you  donh  sell  me  ter  Maws' 
Wallberg,  er  buy  back  Rose  an'  gin  'er  ter  me, 
I'm  a-gwine  ter  run  away — you  mer  look  out, 
I  sweh  I'm  a-gwine  ter  run  away!' 

"Den  I  let  yer  know  ole  man  Sanders  'uz 
mad.  'E  riz  up  an'  let  center  cussin',  an'  tole 
Dan  'des  ter  try  it,  Mr.  Smarty,'  an'  'e'd  see 
how  quick  dem  dogs  'ud  cotch  up  wid  'im ;  '© 
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did'n  aim  ter  'low  no  white  man  ter  run  'e  biz- 
ness,  let  'lone  one  er  'e  niggers. 

"Well,  Dan  know'd  de  cake  'uz  all  dough 
now  'bout  gittin'  'e  mawster  ter  buy  back  dat 
gal  Rose,  so  'e  mek  lak  'e  done  got  so  'e  donh 
care,  an'  went  long  at  'e  wuck  quiet  an'  peace- 
able es  de  nex'  man ;  but  you  mighty  right,  dat 
nigger  'uz  a-fixin'  'e  game  all  dat  time,  an'  dey 
all  might  a-know'd  wut  'e  'uz  up  ter.  Eve'y 
blessed  night,  atter  'e  done  mek  lak  'e  gone  ter 
sleep,  'e  slip  out'n  'e  house  an'  sneak  off  down 
yuh— he  did,  fer  true— an'  wut  you  reckon  e 
done?  He  dig  dat  hole — yes,  suh,  'e  dig  dat 
ve'y  hole;  'e  fotch  'long  a  grubbin'-hoe  an  a 
shovel  an'  a  spade,  an'  'e  dig  dat  hole.  He  dig, 
dig,  dig,  dig,  dig,  tell  'e  done  mek  a  great  big 
cave  een  deh — yit  all  de  same  'e  ainh  mek  no 
big  pile  er  dirt,  'caze  'e  shovel  it  een  de  pool 
fas'  es  'e  dig  it  out.  .  .  .  You  see  dem  vines  on 
dat  bank?  Well,  een  dem  days  dey  'uz  a  heap 
thicker,  an'  atter  Dan  got  done  diggin'  eve'y 
night  an'  shovel  de  dirt  een  de  water,  'e  ainh 
had  nut'n  ter  do  but  ter  pull  dem  vines  down 
over  de  hole  fer  ter  mek  dat  bank  look  pine- 
blank  lak  hit  wuz  befo' — 'speshly  atter  der 
come  a  little  rain. 

"  Well,  bimeby  wen  'e  got  de  cave  all  fixed 
an'  brung  down  'e  beddin'  an'  some  pervisions, 
'e  'gun  ter  study  'bout  how  'e  gwine  nab  dat 
gal  Rose.  (You  mighty  right,  she  willin'  ter 
go  wid  'im.)  'E  study  an'  study  an'  study,  an' 
bimeby  one  night  'e  run  off  ter  see  dat  gal  an' 
tole  'er  wut  'e  been  a-doin',  an'  up'n  axed  'er  ter 
beg  'er  mawster  for  ter  let  'er  go  wisit  'er  maw 
de  nex'  ebenin'  ter  de  Sanders  place.  An'  dat 
Rose  she  went  right  'long  an'  done  it,  an'  'er 
taawster  let  'er  go.  But  bless  yer  soul,  she 
ainh  neber  put  'er  foot  on  de  Sanders  place. 
Black  Dan  done  met  'er  on  de  half-way  groun' 
late  dat  ebenin',  an'  tuck'n  tied  pine-tops  under 
bofe  dey  foots — fer  ter  mek  de  scent  hard  fer 
de  dogs  ter  fine — an'  tuck'n  khyed*  dat  Rose 
'long  wid  'im  ter  dis  yuh  cave.  All  dis  place 
mighty  thick  roun'  yuh  den — der  'uz  a  reg'lar 
cane-brake  over  on  dat  side — an'  der  wanh  but 
one  leetle,  teeninechy  place  weh  any  body 
could  squeeze  een  yuh,  an'  dat  'uz  de  paf  weh 
we  jes  now  come  een  at.  Dan  fotch  de  gal  een 
yuh  an'  put  'er  een  dat  cave,  an'  tole  'er  ter 
wait  deh  tell  'e  come  back,  an'  on  no  accounts 
ter  stick  'er  head  out'n  dat  do'.  Den  'e  lit  out 
an'  lef  'er — an'  wut  you  reckon  'e  done?  'E 
des  circle  roun'  thoo  dem  woods  over  yawnder, 
roun'  an'  roun',  roun'  an'  roun',  so  ef  de  dogs 
happen  long  deh  nex'  mawnin'  dey  git  all  mixt 

*  Carried. 


up  wid  de  scent  an'  wonh  know  whicher  way 
ter  go.  Gentermens  !  dat  nigger  cunnin',  you 
see  'im  so.  Bimeby  'e  slip  up  ter  de  Sanders 
place  an'  got  een  'e  own  house,  an'  den,  des  to' 
day  cracked, 'e  tuck'n  broke  a  scythe -blade 
out'n  de  frame  an'  struck  out  fer  de  woods 
agin.  But  dat  nigger  too  cunnin'  ter  run  right 
straight  down  ter  dis  pool.  De  pool  ter  de 
souf,  an'  'e  struck  out  ter  de  norf,  so  'e  kin  lead 
de  houns  'way  fum  dis  naborhood  tell  de  scent 
all  done  gone. 

"  You  better  bet,  w'en  Dan  come  up  missin' 
dat  mawnin',  dey  knowed  'e  done  run'd  away, 
an'  dey  tuck'n  called  up  de  dogs  right  straight. 
De  overseer  started  two  mighty  smart  deer 
houn's  on  de  fresh  scent  gwine  norf,  an'  'twanh 
'long  fo'  Dan  yehd  um  comin'  weh  'e  'uz  trot- 
tin'  'long  een  de  woods.  Dat  nigger  circle 
roun'  an'  roun'  an'  mek  'long  jumps  fer  ter 
brek  de  scent  ef  'e  kin,  but  dem  houn's  know'd 
dey  bizness  an'  dey  kep  a-comin'.  Oh,  dey  'uz 
up  ter  all  sich  shenanigin  es  dat — donh  talk! 
Fuss  ting  Dan  know,  yuh  dey  come  close  be- 
hine  'im  een  de  swamp,  an'  'e  know'd  right  off 
der  'uz  gwineter  be  a  fight — hatter  be  a  fight, 
sho'.  Dan  stop  runnin'  an'  tuck  a  stan'  be- 
hine  a  tree,  an'  dreckly  yuh  come  de  dogs 
a-tarin'  an'  a-barkin'  lak  de  very  ole  harry- 
cane!  Tell  yer  wut,  it  hatter  be  a  man  ter 
stan'  steady  an'  yeh  de  dogs  comin'  at  'im 
dat  er  way  thoo  de  swamp.  But  dat  Dan  a 
much  uv  a  man — you  yeh  my  horn  !  He  hilt 
de  scy'-blade  ready  an'  des  let  um  come  on, 
an'  wen  de  fuss  dog  bust  pass  dat  tree  'e  come 
down  on  'im  wid  sich  a  lick,  de  po'  creetur 
head  cut  clean  off!  He  des  had  time  fer  ter 
raise  de  scy'-blade  an'  teck  an  udder  stan'  wen 
yuh  come  de  nex'  dog,  an'  'e  haul  back  an'  let 
'im  hab  it  crost  de  back,  an'  oh,  my  goodness ! 
dot  dog  'uz  ruint — cut  wide  open — an'  could'n 
do  nut'n  but  squirm  roun'  an'  snarl  en'  snap  at 
de  groun'. 

"  Oh,  you  better  b'lieve  Dan  lit  out  fum  dat 
place !  'E  run  till  'e  git  ter  some  mighty  thick 
trees  een  de  swamp,  an'  den  he  clum  up  one 
an'  swung  'long  fum  one  lim'  ter  anudder  a 
right  good  ways,  an'  dis  de  way  'e  put  dem 
'tother  dogs  wut  come  'long  bimeby  plum  off 
de  scent  fer  mose  a  half  a  day.  An'  all  dat 
time  dis  yuh  black  Dan  circlin'  roun'  thoo  dem 
woods  'way  out  yawnder  an'  gittin  a  little  bit 
mo'  closer  ter  dis  pool.  Bimeby,  late  dat  ebenin' 
'e  yehd  de  dogs  on  de  trail  a  fur  ways  off— yehd 
um  howlin'  an'  barkin'  'way  over  yawnder — 
[Here  the  old  man  gave  an  admirable  imita- 
tion of  the  faint,  distant  baying  of  the  hounds.] 
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— an'  dreckly,  'bout  dark,  'e  slip  up  ter  de  aidge 
er  de  pool  over  on  dat  side  an'  stepped  een  de 
water;  den  'e  jumped  an'  cotch  a  big  lim'  over- 
head an'  crawled  up  een  de  tree— an'  dat  nig- 
ger ainh  been  tech  de  groun'  no  mo'.  'E  des 
swung  fum  tree  ter  tree  an'  kep'  a-gittin'  closer 
ter  yuh  weh  we  all  is.  De  trees  'uz  powerful 
thick,  but  dey  ainh  so  thick  but  wut  'e  hatter 
do  some  dang'ous  jumpin'.  But  I  tell  yer  dis 
yuh  Dan  'uz  a  man  ter  do  wut  'e  sot  een  ter  do, 
an'  'e  done  swo'  'e  wahn  gwine  let  nu£?i  hind- 
ger  'im  fum  breakin'  de  trail  ter  dis  cave.  So 
'e  kep'  a-clim'in'  an'  scramblin'  an'  jumpin' 
till  fuss  ting  yer  know  'e  drap  down  fo'  de 
do'  er  dat  cave,  and  crawled  een  deh  mighty 
gnigh  tired  ter  def,  but  safe  an'  soun'." 

"  And  they  never  caught  him  ?  "  asked  the 
little  boy,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"And  Rose?"  put  in  the  little  girl,  much 
excited.  "Was  she  in  there?  They  didn't 
come  and  catch  her?" 

"  Oh,  she  'uz  een  deh,"  said  Uncle  Abe.  "  She 
mine  wut  Dan  tole  'er  an'  kep'  'ersef  eenside 
dat  do'.  Den  der  wanh  nobody  comin'  'long 
by  yuh,  nohow." 

'•  But  Dan?"  repeated  the  boy,  "did  he — ?  " 

"I  git  ter  dat  dreckly,"  said  the  old  man, 
gazing  thoughtfully  before  him  into  the  pool, 
as  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  half  plug  of  to- 
bacco and  bit  off  a  goodly  piece.  "De  dogs 
track  'im  ter  de  aidge  er  de  water  over  deh  an' 
no  furder.  De  overseer  cust  um  an'  tried  ter 
sick  um  on  roun'  de  aidge  er  de  pool,  but  dey 
wouldn'  budge — dey  des  stood  deh  an'  bark  at 
de  water.  Den  de  man  tuck  a  notion  Dan  'uz 
een  de  water,  an'  'e  got  een  de  boat  wid  one 
de  dogs  an'  paddled  all  roun'  de  pool;  but  hit 
never  come  ter  nut'n,  an'  bimeby  dey  all  guv 
up  an'  went  home.  I  let  yer  know  dis  pool 
'uz  watcht  mighty  closte  fer  a  week  (Dan  been 
cunnin'  'nuf  ter  stay  een  dat  cave),  but  atter 
dat  Mr.  Sanders  say  'e  b'lieve  Dan  done  got 
clean  out  de  country  wid  Rose — an'  dat  'uz  de 
las'  uv  it.  Den  bimeby  Dan  'gun  ter  go  out 
een  de  night  time  an'  git  pervisions  fum  Rose's 
kin  fokes  an'  some  t'  others  wut  'uz  een  de 


secret.  So  de  time  roll  by  an'  dem  two  niggers 
live  right  straight  'long  een  dat  cave.  An 
bimeby  wen  dey  been  livin'  een  deh  gwine  on 
tree  year,  'an  done  had  two  chillun,  one  night 
'way  een  de  night  Dan  got  een  a  row  wid  a 
nigger  on  de  plantation  wut  helt  up  'e  right 
had'  an'  swo'  'e  gwine  tell  de  mawster  weh  'e 
run-away  nigger  hidin'  out  at.  Dan  tole  'im 
ter  go  ahead,  but  I  tell  yer  'e  bruise  dat  nigger 
up  powerful  bad  fo'  'e  lef  'im  'lone. 

"  An'  wut  yer  reckon  ?  Bright  an'  early  nex' 
mawnin  yuh  come  Dan  an'  'e  wife  an'  'e  chil- 
lun, an'  dey  walk  right  straight  een  de  big 
'ouse  an'  stan'  fo'  de  ole  mawster. 

"Dan  stan'  up  deh  mighty  quiet-lak,  an'  'e 
say:  'I'se  come  back,  mawster;  I  give  up.  I 
give  up  on  de  'count  er  de  wife  an'  de  chillun 
— tainh  on  my  'count.  You  mer  run  me  wid 
de  dogs  much  es  yer  please,  but  now  sense  I'm 
foun'  out  (I  reckon  dey  done  tole  yer  on  me), 
I  canh  'low  de  dogs  ter  run  mer  wife  an'  chil- 
lun. I  s'render  merse'f  up,  mawster.  Des  tie 
me  up  an'  gimme  fawty-nine;  des  gimme  faw- 
ty-nine,  mawster,  an'  lemme  go — lemme  go  ter 
wuck.' 

"  Ole  man  Sanders  mighty  'stonish',  you  see 
'im  so.  'E  riz  up  an'  tuck  Dan  down  een  de 
gin-house  fer  ter  lay  on  de  lash,  but  dey  tells 
me  'e  neber  hit  'im  nair  lick — des  tuck  'im  een 
deh  an'  perten'  ter  be  whippin'  'im  fer  de  'zam- 
ple,  yer  know.  I  yeh  um  say  ole  man  Sanders 
'uz  mightily  hurtid  'een  'e  mine  over  wut  Dan 
done,  an'  dey  say  'e  up'n  tole  'e  wife  dat  de  nig- 
ger wut  kin  be  dat  proud  an'  he — he — heroyic 
(I  b'lieve  dass  de  word) — de  nigger  wut  kin 
be  lak  dat  'zarve  considervation.  Anyhow,  'e 
tuck  'n  bought  Rose  back  fum  Mr.  Wallberg 
an'  had  'er  ter  ma'y  Dan  legal.  An'  fum  dat 
on  Dan  'uz  the  mose  trustful  nigger  on  de 
place." 

«  Sh  ! — sh ! — sh !  "  uttered  the  old  man,  warn- 
ingly,  as  he  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet.  "See 
'im?  Git  up  yuh  on  dis  log — now  look  right 
over  yawnder,  tother  side  dem  bonnets — see 
'im?  Great  big,  ole,  scaly  'gator  layin'  out 
deh  sunnin'  'isse'f  I  "  Louis  Pendleton, 
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IINFOKMED  General  Lovell  of  the  prob- 
ability of  an  immediate  and  combined 
movement  of  Buell  and  Grant  against  John- 
ston, and  urged  that  if  he  could  possibly 
spare  men  from  his  command  he  should  send 
them  at  once  to  Kentucky.  He  promised  he 
would  do  so,  but  said  that  he  himself  must  be 
the  judge  of  the  necessity  of  such  use  of  his 
troops.  He  stated  that  General  Polk  had  re- 
quested some  reinforcements  from  him,  which 
he  had  sent,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  kept  no  longer  than  absolutely  nec- 
essary; but  that  Polk  afterward,  not  wishing 
to  return  them,  and  without  reference  to  him, 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  keep  them  permanently;  and  he  said 
two  or  three ,  times  that  he  "  would  not  be 
cheated  out  of  his  troops  again."  I  asked  what 
he  would  think  of  General  Johnston,  if  the 
latter,  at  the  distance  he  was  from  him,  should 
insist  upon  being  the  judge  of  General  Lo veil's 
necessities  in  New  Orleans,  before  aiding  him 
if  asked  to  do  so?  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  will 
send  a  staff  officer  to  inquire  into  the  facts, 
and  afterward  send  the  troops  if  I  find  they 
are  needed."  This  was  right  enough,  as  I  had 
no  authority  to  demand  them,  and  only  placed 
the  facts  before  him  for  timely  co-operation. 

Keturning  to  the  army,  1  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  which  fact  and 
that  of  the  capture  of  the  garrison  was  tele- 
graphed on  the  17th  of  February. 
,  It  was  clearly  seen  now  that  the  enemy  was 
trying  to  get  in  Johnston's  rear  and  force  him 
to  withdraw  from  Buell's  front.  He  was  alto- 
gether too  weak  to  hold  his  ground,  having 
lost  at  Mill  Springs  and  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson  about  one  third  of  his  command. 
Thus  were  my  fears  one  by  one  realized,  and 
the  miserable  spread-out  policy  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  about  to  reap  its  deplorable 
harvest  of  disasters. 

Buell  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
unite  with  Grant  at  Shiloh.  I  never  could 
comprehend  the  fatal  apathy  that  character- 
ized the  conduct  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment at  that  time.  Perceiving  that  John- 
ston's army  was  bound  to  fall  back,  too  weak 
after  the  Donelson  affair  even  to  resist  Buell's 
column,  and  that  now  (at  the  supreme  mo- 
mant)  reinforcements  must  come  from  some 
quarter,  I  went  to  see  Governor  Moore,  of 
Vol.  I. — 34. 


Louisiana,  then  in  the  city,  and  eagerly  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  sending  a  suggestive 
telegram  to  the  President,  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  numerous  steamboats  at  the  wharves  of 
New  Orleans  might  be  used  for  transporting 
Price's  and  Van  Dorn's  commands  from  Ar- 
kansas to  General  Johnston's  in  Tennessee," 
that  this  suggestion  would  bring  the  matter  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  might  then  take 
immediate  action.  I  urged  that  time  and  celer- 
ity were  every  thing  with  us,  and  delay  might 
be  fatal  even  to  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana; 
for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  by 
the  enemy  woulO  follow  failure  on  our  part. 
It  was  all  to  no  purpose;  the  Governor  hesi- 
tated and  finally  declined  doing  any  thing,  say- 
ing that  he  "  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary." I  then  called  aside  E.  W.  Moise,  State's 
Attorney  General,  who  was  said  to  control  the 
brains  and  conscience  of  the  Governor,  and  en- 
treated him  to  use  his  influence  and  have  the 
telegrams  sent.  But  this  man  said,  quickly 
and  jerkingly,  "the  Governor  has  been  repeat- 
edly snubbed  by  the  President,  and  will  not 
subject  himself  to  any  further  indignities  from 
that  quarter."  I  was  so  shocked  at  the  vindic- 
tive absurdity  of  the  excuse,  when  disaster  was 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  State  and 
city  in  which  these  two  men  ruled,  that  I 
could  only  say,  "I  would  take  a  thousand 
snubbings  to  save  the  cause."  "Well,"  he  said* 
with  a  determined  shake  of  the  head  as  he 
turned  away,  "the  Governor  will  not,  and  it 
is  useless  to  talk  further  about  it."  What 
folly! 

There  was  a  strange  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  State  governors  to  assist 
and  co-operate  with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. Each  wanted  independent  authority, 
and  desired  no  superior.  They  seemed  to  pull 
away  from  Mr.  Davis,  and  to  seek  to  thwart 
his  objects.  Can  any  one  wonder,  then,  that 
Mr.  Davis  should  have  had  a  hard  time  with 
so  many  obstacles  persistently  thrown  in  his 
way  by  the  very  men  who  had  instigated  the 
war?  They  felt  so  sure  of  Southern  inde- 
pendence that  they  never  contemplated  the 
ruin  which  would  result  from  a  failure  of  the 
Government,  and  regarded  its  iron  struggles 
with  fatal  indifference. 

The  sample  telegram  suggested,  if  sent, 
might  have  caused  the  troops  of  Price  and 
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Van  Dorn  to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  What  might  not  have  resulted  from 
the  etforts  of  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  ad- 
ditional men,  veterans  of  Elkhorn  and  Oak- 
hills,  in  that  day's  fight? 

I  found  the  army  near  Murfreesboro,  about 
the  20th  of  February,  whither  it  had  retreated 
before  Buell  from  Bowling  Green. 

Nashville  had  already  been  seized  by  the 
enemy.  Before  getting  to  Murfreesboro  I  met 
troops  well  known  to  me,  from  Hardee's  com- 
mand, moving  southward  to  Decatur  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  The  drift  of  affairs  was  too 
plain  now  to  be  mistaken.  Every  thing  was 
tending  to  concentration  for  battle  south  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  troops  were  now  coming 
forward  that  ought  to  have  been  sent  a  month 
sooner;  confusion  prevailed  every  where.  In 
the  disaster  of  Donelson,  we  had  lost  some  six 
thousand  men  of  Buckner's  division,  besides 
those  lost  under  Tilghman  at  Henry,  supposed 
to  be  about  one  third  more.  These  losses  of 
men  and  arms  could  not  be  repaired,  and  were 
seriously  felt.  The  surrenders  of  Henry  and 
Donelson  were  pretty  freely  discussed,  and  in 
regard  to  the  latter  it  was  not  clearly  decided 
upon  whom  the  blame  should  rest,  whether  on 
Floyd  and  Pillow,  or  on  Buckner.  Each  had 
his  friends  and  his  enemies.  From  what  I 
could  learn,  General  Buckner  was  the  first  to 
make  the  proposition  of  surrender,  asserting 
for  reason  that  his  own  men  (or  his  com- 
mand) were  demoralized  and  indisposed  to 
fight  longer.  Under  these  circumstances  Gen- 
eral Floyd,  who  was  the  ranking  officer  and  dis- 
inclined to  surrender,  determined,  if  he  could 
not  continue  the  fight,  to  withdraw  his  own 
brigade,  and  therefore  turned  over  the  com- 
mand to  General  Pillow,  next  in  rank.  Pil- 
low immediately  passed  it  to  General  Buckner, 
and  sought  occasion  to  withdraw  with  what 
part  of  his  command  he  could  take  with  him. 

Buckner,  now  in  command,  sent  proposi- 
tions to  General  Grant,  who  accepted  them, 
though  he  had  previously  written  that  he  pro- 
posed (doubtless  meaning  purposed)  to  attack 
the  place  the  next  day.  I  do  not  remember 
much  of  what  General  Buckner  long  after- 
ward said  on  the  subject.  Grant's  proposition, 
at  all  events,  was  not  assented  to  by  General 
Buckner,  who  closed  the  matter  by  capitula- 
ting with  his  entire  force. 

The  possibility  of  withdrawing  our  forces 
from  Donelson  to  escape  surrender  seems  to 
to  have  been  little  considered  hy  the  com- 
manding officer.    It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  com- 


mander to  secure  his  means  of  retreat,  except 
in  isolated  positions  contemplated  to  be  held 
to  the  last  extremity  for  the  purpose  of  delay- 
ing hostile  movements.  I  saw  several  officers 
and  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  fort  even 
after  the  surrender,  and  they  united  in  the 
opinion,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  that  the  escape 
or  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  could  have  been 
effected.  Of  this,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
as  I  had  never  visited  the  place  and  knew 
nothing  of  its  features  or  topography. 

General  B.  R.  Johnson  and  his  Adjutant- 
General  Ellis  were  of  the  number  who  escaped 
after  the  surrender,  so  also  was  Colonel  N.  B. 
Forrest,  with  others  of  his  regiment.  At  all 
events  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  justice  to  Gen- 
eral Floyd's  memory.  I  had  been  thrown  into 
conversation  with  him  on  several  occasions  at 
Bowling  Green  while  on  duty  there,  and  had 
met  with  him  at  General  Johnston's  head- 
quarters more  than  once.  After  preconceived 
political  prejudice  I  had  gradually  learned  to 
respect  him,  and  I  feel  now  bound  to  admit 
that  his  foresight,  his  ready,  comprehensive 
views  of  the  military  policy  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  and  the  future  conduct  of  the 
war,  having  just  reference  to  the  means  we 
possessed  for  resistance  to  the  Federal  arms, 
had  inspired  me  with  respect  for  the  man,  not- 
withstanding all  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him 
by  his  enemies.  I  recollected  that  all  men  of 
decided  character  had  enemies,  and  Floyd  was 
evidently  no  time-server.  Although  not  a  sol- 
dier by  profession,  I  thought  he  would  have 
been  valuable  in  a  position  where,  like  Car  not, 
he  could  from  the  seat  of  government  have 
supervised  and  directed  the  general  conduct 
of  the  war. 

This  man,  unlike  his  surviving  Confederate 
comrades,  died  as  he  had  lived,  free!  but,  I 
have  been  told,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  heart- 
broken at  the  ruinous  course  pursued  by  the 
government  he  had  helped  to  initiate. 

At  Murfreesboro  I  rejoined  my  friend  Har- 
dee, who  seemed  sadly  depressed  at  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
disbelief  in  the  ability  of  General  Johnston  to 
conduct  such  extended  operations.  He  consid- 
ered him,  then,  as  having  been  overrated  for 
military  leadership,  an  opinion  more  than  once 
expressed  also  by  Colonel  Mackall,  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  recent  disasters  were  all  attributed 
during  the  excitement  to  his  want  of  ability, 
and  the  public  clamor  against- him  at  this  pe- 
riod had  risen  to  its  highest  pitch.  Indeed,  I 
would  have  fully  shared  in  these  opinions,  but 
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that  I  knew  too  much  of  his  private  views, 
and  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  maintain  him- 
self and  avert  disasters,  to  abandon  myself  to 
such  want  of  confidence.  I  must  confess  that 
my  faith  for  the  moment  was  somewhat 
shaken,  since  all  had  not  been  done  by  him 
that  I  conceived  could  have  been  done.  For 
instance,  if  foreseeing,  why  could  he  not  have 
anticipated  retreat,  and  have  transported  his 
large  supplies  of  provisions,  stores,  etc.,  at 
Bowling  Green,  Clarksville,  Nashville,  and 
other  places,  further  Southward?  His  not  do- 
ing so  caused  an  immense  loss  of  subsistence 
to  our  armies.  Again,  why  not  have  ordered 
the  timely  evacuation  of  Donelson,  or  have 
gone  there  himself  with  his  whole  force  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  weight  of  the  op- 
posing force,  instead  of  dividing  his  strength 
and  rendering  himself  powerless  to  contend 
with  his  enemy  at  any  one  point?  By  pre- 
serving and  uniting  all  his  forces  he  could 
have  opposed  and  perhaps  overthrown  one 


column  at  a  time.  The  enemy  had  divided — 
as  if  offering  gratuitously  the  chance — Buell 
on  the  Nashville  and  Louisville  Railroad,  and 
Grant  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  riv- 
ers; their  distance  apart  was  too  great  for 
prompt  mutual  support,  and  Buell's  overthrow 
would  have  brought  Grant  back  to  the  Ohio 
River.  Nevertheless,  so  much  was  looked  for 
at  the  hands  of  General  Johnston,  that  he,  to 
meet  public  expectation,  zealously  overtasked 
his  physical  resources  in  men  and  means,  try- 
ing to  hold  too  much  ground,  depending,  be- 
sides, too  much  upon  his  friend,  Mr.  Davis,  to 
sustain  him  with  reinforcements  when  the 
pinch  came.  The  place  and  responsibilities 
were  new  and  trying,  but  he  was  fast  learning, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  man,  had 
God  spared  him.  In  the  retreat  through  Mur- 
freesboro  General  Johnston  had  with  him  only 
Hardee's  and  Crittenden's  divisions.  I  did  not 
see  the  latter  General. 

After  the  Mill  Spring  disaster  Crittenden 
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had  fallen  back  and  effected  a  junction  with 
the  balance  of  the  army  near  Murfreesboro. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  was  better  than  the 
Henry  and  Donelson  affairs,  for  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  see  the  good  effected  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  troops,  however  few,  even  in  isolated 
places,  or  sea-coast  fortifications,  abstruse  mili- 
tary writers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Several  days  after  my  arrival  at  Murfrees- 
boro, happening  to  be  in  conversation  with 
Colonel  Mackall  at  army  headquarters,  Gen- 
eral Johnston  saw  me  and,  approaching  with 
a  friendly  salutation,  pulled  me  by  the  lappel 
of  my  coat  gently  to  one  side,  saying,  "Col- 
onel, I  wish  you  to  go  for  me  to  Richmond 
again."  The  very  thought  of  such  a  trip  was 
unpleasant  to  me,  and  I  begged  him  to  excuse 
me,  saying  that  I  had  not  yet  recovered  fully 
from  the  effects  of  the  last,  and,  furthermore, 
did  not  wish  to  see  Mr.  Davis  until  better 
times  had  come.  He  persisted,  however,  say- 
ing, "I  know  you  to  be  patriotic  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause,  and,  besides,  I  have  no 
one  else  at  hand  with  whom  to  intrust  the 
business.  I  depend  on  you;  come  to  my  room 
adjoining  this,  to-night,  where  I  will  give  you 
instructions  and  papers."  There  being  plainly 
no  alternative  I  reluctantly  consented,  and  re- 
turned to  his  quarters  at  the  appointed  time. 
We  had  another  lengthy  conversation  upon 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  among  other  things  he 
told  me  that  he  utterly  disregarded  the  public 
clamor  against  him  for  evacuating  Kentucky 
and  Nashville,  and  that  when  the  facts  became 
fully  known  his  own  course  would  be  fully  ap- 
proved and  justified;  that  Beauregard  had  ap- 
proved the  step  and  recognized  the  necessity 
of  it,  and  that  his  mind  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  foolish  newspaper  publications, 
which  often  mislead  public  opinion,  and  might 
chanjre  at  any  moment;  but,  when  the  true 
history  of  the  war  was  finally  written  his 
course  would  be  fully  vindicated.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  indifference  to  what 
had  boen  said  of  him,  I  thought  he  was  touch- 
ed, or  he  would  not  have  laid  so  much  stress 
upon  it  in  his  remarks. 

His  manner  was  calm,  very  plain,  and  earn- 
est. T  asked  him  familiarly  where  he  contem- 
plated giving  battle.  Ho  said,  "South,  or  be- 
low the  Tennessee  somewhere."  ""But,"  I  said, 
"will  you  not  fhrht  before  leaving  this  place?" 
"No;  unless  T  am  pressed;  then,  assuredly,  I 
shall  concentrate  every  thing  I  can  below  the 
Tennessee  for  a  decisive  blow."  He  told  me 
that  my  papers  were  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 


matter  of  the  surrender  of  Donelson,  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion,  and  that 
the-reports  he  now  sent  from  the  commanders 
might  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject satisfactory  to  the  President.  I  left  him, 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  him  struggling  cheer- 
fully against  adversities,  whether  from  foe  or 
friend.  It  was  an  evidence  of  solidity  of  mind 
and  will  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  men. 

The  Federal  strategy  at  this  date  was  cor- 
rect, namely,  to  strike  for  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  where  it  nearly  touches 
the  Tennessee  River,  allowing  the  close  ap- 
proach of  gunboats  and  transports,  and  thus 
gain  Kentucky  and  Middle  and  West  Tennes- 
see by  the  same  turning  movement.  To  do 
this,  however,  they  directed  a  column  from 
Louisville  by  the  railroad  upon  Nashville, 
which  latter  place  was  under  Buell's  immedi- 
ate command.  The  only  error  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  columns.  This  left  the  choice  to 
General  Johnston  to  concentrate  every  thing 
upon  Buell,  destroy  his  force,  and,  by  a  for- 
ward movement,  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the 
column  under  Grant,  with  the  gunboats,  to  op- 
pose him  near  Louisville  or  somewhere  on  the 
Ohio  River.  Why,  on  the  contrary,  he  pre- 
pared to  fall  back  and  meet  the  advanced  col- 
umn at  Shiloh,  thus  giving  time  to  the  other 
to  ccme  up  and  converge  from  Nashville  to 
the  place  of  attack  and  combine  with  the  first, 
I  am  unable  to  understand  in  so  thorough  a 
tactician.  To  divide  an  enemy  in  order  to 
overthrow  him,  has  always  evidenced  the 
highest  skill  in  all  great  tacticians;  and  when 
the  enemy  divides  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  advantage  should  not  be  taken 
of  the  error. 

I  can  not  doubt  that  General  Johnston  had 
strong  reasons  for  his  course,  but  they  were 
unfathomable  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
satisfied  that  his  clear  head  was  grasping  the 
status  of  things  rapidly. 

Another  tedious  and  disagreeable  trip  ended 
in  reaching  Richmond  about  the  7th  March. 
On  seeing  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  not  again  in 
very  pleasant  humor,  I  was  surprised  that  he 
limited  his  remarks  altogether  to  finding  fault 
with  Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow,  whom  he 
thought  were  to  blame  for  all  disasters  that 
had  occurred  at  Donelson,  and  for  which  he 
said,  "they  were  now  suspended  from  com- 
mand," I  thought  from  the  tenor  of  his  re- 
marks that  he  was  feeling  me,*  and  was  there- 
fore careful  to  say  nothing. 
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On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  Richmond  I 
saw  Edward  Sparrow,  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who,  among  other  things,  told  me,  as  coming 
from  Mr.  Benjamin,  that  the  President  fre- 
quently deluded  his  cabinet  (of  which  Mr. 
Benjamin  was  a  member)  by  directing  their 
attention  to  other  objects  of  discussion  than 
his  real  designs.  Such  want  of  confidence  im- 
plied undoubted  distrust  of  their  integrity, 
which  should  have  been  resented  by  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  from  official  positions;  but  Mr. 
Benjamin  was  not  the  man  for  such  spirited 
action.  He  was  a  genuine  time-server,  and,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  was  absolutely  dis- 
pleased with  all  people  who  presumed  to  visit 
the  President  except  under  his  patronage;  and 
in  his  own  official  state  was  an  unapproacha- 
ble Solomon. 

I  had  been  in  Richmond  but  a  few  days 
when  the  news  came  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Cumberland  and  other  United  States  ships  of 
war  by  the  "Merrimac,"  and  of  her  contest 
with  the  "  Monitor."  The  invulnerable  con- 
struction of  these  two  vessels  has  been  the 
cause  of  great  changes  in  naval  affairs.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  little  "Manassas"  at 
New  Orleans  originated  the  idea  since  so  re- 
markably improved  on. 

At  the  Spottswood  Hotel  I  met  with  an  old 
friend,  Colonel  W.  L.  Brandon,  commanding  a 
Mississippi  regiment.  He  was  a  Southern  pal- 
adin, who,  under  the  weight  of  some  sixty-five 
years,  cheerfully  took  his  chances  in  the  field 
with  the  most  hardy.  In  the  subsequent  bat- 
tles around  Richmond  he  unfortunately  lost  a 
leg;  and  still  lives  to  bear,  as  bravely  as  he  had 
fought,  the  misfortunes  of  the  "fallen  cause." 
I  honor  his  indomitable  manhood.  Our  con- 
versation at  the  time  was,  of  course,  chiefly 
taken  up  with  the  condition  of  the  South  to 
carry  the  war  to  a  safe  termination,  and  I  felt 
free  to  confess  to  his  friendly  discretion  my 
firm  belief  that  the  suicidal  defensive  policy 
of  the  President,  ignoring  concentration  for 
quick  effect,  together  with  the  reckless  waste 
of  our  limited  resources  for  subsistence,  were 
fast  leading  things  from  bad  to  worse;  and  if 
not  soon  remedied  by  judicious  and  decided 
changes,  "the  sooner  we  made  terms  the  better." 
The  Colonel  was  very  much  disturbed,  not  to 
say  shocked,  at  my  conclusion,  exclaiming, 
"Oh!  my  God,  no;  we  must  fight  it  through!" 

Upon  my  return  from  Richmond,  I  was 
seized,  at  Huntsville,  with  typhoid  fever.  My 
anxiety  doubtless  aggravated  the  disease,  and 
it  was  intolerable  to  think  of  being  left  behind, 


utterly  helpless  and  exposed  to  certain  capture, 
in  the  event  of  our  forces  leaving  the  place. 
General  Hardee,  finding  from  the  report  of  his 
surgeon,  Dr.  Lawrence,  that  my  condition  was 
very  precarious  and  critical,  sent  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  immediately  to  my  wife  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  meanwhile  considerately  and  kindly 
nursed  me  himself,  sleeping  by  my  side,  and 
momentarily  caring  for  my  wants  so  long  as 
his  duties  allowed  his  stay  at  Tuscumbia.  He 
provided  a  house  for  me,  anticipated  my  wants 
and  exhibited  the  greatest  anxiety  and  regret 
at  the  prospect  of  leaving  me;  and  when  the 
moment  came  for  him  to  leave  me,  he  shook 
my  hand  feelingly,  as  if  for  the  last  time. 
How  much  do  I  not  owe  him ! 

I  know  Hardee  to  be  a  good  man,  and,  as 
Bragg  said  to  me,  "a  true  soldier,"  reliable, 
truly,  as  friend  or  foe. 

The  telegram  of  General  Hardee  brought 
my  wife  and  young  son, Willie,  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years,  to  my  bedside,  but  luckily  I  had  passed 
the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and  was  slowly  recov- 
ering. 

The  boy  petitioned  his  mother  for  permis- 
sion to  join  the  army  at  Corinth  and  share  in 
the  engagements.  It  was  given  with  hesitation 
and  reluctance  on  account  of  the  risk  to  one  so 
young ;  and  going,  too,  alone  into  an  army, 
unknown  to  any  one  who  might  care  for  him 
if  wounded.  All  we  could  do  was  to  ask  a 
friend  who  was  going  there  to  look  after  him; 
but  the  lad,  soon  after  getting  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
boldly  struck  out  for  himself,  felt  and  worked 
his  own  way,  sharing  with  the  troops  the  dan- 
gers of  Shiloh. 

Prom  my  sick-room,  at  a  distance  of  some 
fifty-five  miles,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the 
sound  of  musketry  and  cannonading  for  two 
days.  News  came  that  we  had  driven  the  en- 
emy to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River;  then 
of  General  Johnston's  death;  then  of  Buell's 
arrival  with  fresh  forces  to  Grant's  relief;  then 
that  our  troops  had  gradually  withdrawn,  ex- 
hausted, from  further  contest. 

On  our  way  to  Corinth,  soon  afterward, 
we  stopped  at  Barnesville  and  camped  with 
Colonel  J.  S.  Scott,  Commander  First  Louisi- 
ana Cavalry,  for  a  day  or  so,  and  afterward, 
with  the  use  of  his  ambulance,  managed  to  get 
through  all  difficulties  to  Corinth,  the  road  for 
several  miles  being  blocked  with  trains.  At 
Corinth  affairs  were  in  great  confusion  from 
the  result  of  the  recent  battle.  Crowds  of 
wounded  and  sick  men  were  daily  at  the  rail- 
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road  depot  awaiting  removal,  and  in  many  in- 
stances accompanied  by  their  distressed  wives 
or  female  relatives,  who  had  sought  and  found 
them  in  mangled  helplessness  or  on  the  bare 
earth  in  ruined  health  from  exposure.  The 
scene  was  pitiable,  and  yet  the  constant  sight 
hardened  the  soldier  to  eventual  heedlessness 
of  all  human  calamities.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  our  parental  anxiety  to  find  our  boy  Willie 
alive  and  doing  well — making  his  way  bravely 
through  the  crowds,  and  picking  up  friends  by 
his  open,  manly  frankness  every  where,  as  if 
he  enjoyed  the  wild  excitement  of  war,  regard- 
less of  the  accompanying  horrors.  He  had 
always  been  a  gentle  and  affectionate  child, 
and  it  was  incredible  to  us,  his  parents,  this 
complete  and  sudden  change  in  his  character. 
It  leads  to  the  reflection  that  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  man  is  violence;  civilization  only 
suppresses  it  until  opportunity  is  offered  for 
its  display.  This  boy's  new  suit  of  home-made 
clothes  were  perforated  in  many  places  by  bul- 
lets. He  could  not  account  to  his  mother  for 
the  injury  done  to  them,  and  unwittingly  com- 
plained that  the  material  was  bad.  Poor  fel- 
low! he  lived  long  enough. to  learn  the  cause 
in  subsequent  bloody  affairs. 

At  Memphis  I  took  special  trouble  to  see 
General  Yan  Dorn,  and  in  honest  eagerness 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  get  for  him- 
self from  Beauregard  the  command  of  all  our 
cavalry  forces,  about  nine  thousand  strong  and 
fresh,  to  make  an  overwhelming  movement 
with  them  through  Middle  Tennessee  into 
Kentucky  upon  the  communications  of  the 
enemy,  which  in  effect  would  be  of  incalcu- 
lable advantage  to  us  in  holding  Corinth,  and 
as  his  fitness  for  that  particular  kind  of  service 
was  generally  acknowledged,  I  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  success  and  glory  awaited  him. 
This  is  exactly  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  which  would  have 
prevented  Buell's  coming  up.  Upon  my  rep- 
resentation to  Van  Dorn  of  this  opening  for 
his  enterprise,  he  drew  himself  up,  to  my  great 
surprise,  with  stiff  dignity,  and  with  studied 
politeness  coolly  bowed  to  me  without  deign- 
ing to  reply.  Pretending  not  to  notice  this 
disturbance  of  his  dignity,  I  continued  very 
earnestly  to  extol  the  project  and  to  advance 
my  reasons,  but  not  a  word  Mas  elicited  from 
him.  His  profound  bows  at  my  presumption 
in  addressing  him  became  interesting,  and  his 
frigid  manner  increased  almost  to  intensity. 
There  v#ts  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  he  con- 
sidered my  suggestions  to  be  presumptuous  and 


unworthy  of  his  notice.  It  only  remained  for 
me  to  politely  beat  a  retreat,  returning  respect- 
fully his  bows  until  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of 
his  lofty  presence.  I  could  now  breathe  freely 
and  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  snubbing  I 
had  met  with.  I  have  often  observed  in  my 
intercourse  with  men,  that  there  are  few,  how- 
ever insignificant,  from  whom  some  good  may 
not  be  extracted;  and  in  this  instance  I  found 
myself  not  too  old  at  forty-six  to  receive  a 
lesson  from  a  young  man,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  make  me  in  future  more  cautious  and 
deferential  in  approaching  self-sufficient  offi- 
cials. 

On  returning  to  Corinth  the  next  day,  I 
mentioned  this  occurrence  to  Hardee,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  at  the  same 
time  laughingly  remarked  it  was  asking  too 
much  of  Van  Dorn  to  give  up  a  corps  of  in- 
fantry for  a  cavalry  command.  I  replied, 
"Perhaps  so;  but  I  was  only  looking  to  the 
good  of  the  cause ;  for  I  really  think  the  move- 
merit  suggested  to  him  ought  to  be  made;  and 
as  Van  Dorn  couldn't  see  it,  if  I  am  not  badly 
mistaken,  he  has  not  the  ability  for  dashing 
enterprise  that  he  has  been  credited  with — cer- 
tainly not  to  command  a  corps ;  but  time  will 
disclose  the  truth  of  my  opinions."  Hardee 
could  not  agree  with  me,  and  spoke,  I  thought, 
rather  pointedly  on  the  subject,  which  caused 
any  further  allusion  to  cease  until  nearly  a 
year  afterward.  During  my  stay  at  Corinth, 
my  strength  gradually  returned  from  the  con- 
stant exercise  in  riding  that  my  duties  required 
me  to  undergo.  Our  lines  were  very  extended. 
Hardee  occupied  the  right,  Bragg  the  center, 
and  Polk  the  left,  while  Van  Dorn's  and  Price's 
divisions  were  held  in  reserve.  It  was  an  open 
position,  without  Any  natural  advantages  what- 
ever. 

On  one  occasion  I  accompanied  Generals 
Bragg  and  Hardee  in  a  short  reconnoisance 
beyond  Farmington  and  across  the  Seven-Mile 
Creek;  and  in  commenting  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  late  battle,  I  heard  the  former 
speak  very  regretfully  that  our  successes  had 
not  been  pushed  at  all  hazards  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  in  the  second  day's  fight  (which 
was  the  critical  period  with  the  enemy),  and 
we  might  have  prevented  Buell's  forces  from 
crossing  the  river.  It  seems  that  Beauregard, 
after  Johnston's  Untimely  death,  had  unfor- 
tunately ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops, 
thus  losing  all  the  fruits  of  Johnston's  previous 
success.  Johnston  had  said  that  we  should 
"  water  our  horses  in  the  Tennessee  River,"  so 
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bent,  so  determined  was  he  upjm  victory.  He 
hud  made  his  calculations  and  staked  all  upon 
the  result.  Johnston's  great  designs  were  lost 
with  his  life.  The  general  impression  was  that 
failure  to  continue  the  attack  was  fatal,  and  I 
fear  this  blame  will  fall  upon  a  good  man- 
but  one  lacking  in  that  indomitable  energy 
and  purpose  necessary  for  a  commander  of  an 
army;  I  mean  General  Beauregard.  He  is 
a  man  with  French  impulses,  but  devoid  of 
English  resolution  and  tenacity.  I  regard  and 
respect  him  sincerely,  but  this  estimate  of  his 
military  character  is  deliberately  given  for  the 
truth  of  history,  and  is  a  faithful  summary  of 
my  conclusions.  I  truly  regret  putting  this  in 
my  record,  for  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing 
but  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration 
from  him. 

"While  making  observations  on  Hardee's  front 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  high  ridge 
beginning  at  Farmington  (three  miles  east  of 
Corinth)  and  extending  southward,  gradually 
circling  around  our  right  and  rear  and  present- 
ing positions  at  several  points  sufficiently  near 
to  command  Corinth.  I  took  sketches  of  those 
most  exposed,  showing  the  easy  approach  and 
advantages  presented  to  the  enemy  by  their 
occupation,  and  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
to  hold  the  place  we  must  first  hold  the  Farm- 
ington ridge,  as  that  side  must  be  the  one  from 
which  the  enemy's  approach  would  be  made. 
Up  to  this  time  the  enemy  had  not  moved  for- 
ward perceptibly  from  Shiloh  church,  some  ten 
miles  or  more  distant.  All  this  I  made  known 
to  Hardee,  who  was  somewhat  startled,  doubted, 
but  to  make  sure  went  with  me  the  next  day 
to  see  for  himself.    I  convinced  him,  in  addi- 


tion, by  ocular  demonstration,  that  the  location 
of  our  lines  of  works  was  such  that  the  only 
good  water  obtainable  was  outside  of  them, 
viz.,  in  the  little  clear  stream  at  the  base  of  this 
high  ridge  and  supplied  by  fine  springs  issuing 
from  the  ridge,  whereas  the  water  in  Corinth 
itself  and  within  the  works  was  so  wretched 
that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  great 
sickness  prevailing  in  the  hospitals  and  camps. 
Hardee,  becoming  cognizant  of  such  thought- 
less oversight,  seemed  to  be  annoyed,  and  ex- 
pressed regret  at  not  knowing  the  state  of 
things  before.  "  I  will  inform  Beauregard,  and 
see  if  some  remedy  can  be  found.  I  wish  that 
you  had  been  here  before  the  works  were  con- 
structed." "  That  would  have  been  to  no  pur- 
pose," I  said,  "for  I  would  not  have  been  lis- 
tened to."  "  Yes,  but  I  would  have  required 
it,  and  besides,  you  knew  Gilmer"  (chief  en- 
gineer, who  had  been  some  time  since  assigned 
to  duty  in  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas),  "who 
was  friendly  to  you." 

The  next  day,  at  Hardee's  desire,  I  went 
with  him  to  Beauregard's  headquarters,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  council  of  officers.  I  had 
not  waited  long  in  attendance  before  I  was 
sent  for,  and,  on  entering  the  room,  found  Gen- 
erals Beauregard,  Bragg,  Hardee,  Polk,  Price> 
Van  Dorn,  and  others,  the  most  of  whom  I 
knew,  the  three  first  since  1885. 

I  was  kindly  received  by  Beauregard,  who 
asked  me  to  explain  to  them  my  views  relative 
to  the  positions  around  Corinth.  I  did  so  very 
briefly,  using  my  sketch  for  the  purpose,  and 
ended  by  telling  him  that  I  believed  the  attack 
upon  the  place  would  come  from  the  direction 
of  Farmington. 
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Defeat  but  made  him  tower  more  grandly  high — 
Sackcloth  about  him  was  transformed  to  gold 
And  royal  purple,  in  each  flawless  fold ; 
His  soul  pierced  darkness  like  the  sun-god's  eye: 
His  the  deep  knowledge  how  to  live,  and  die. 
Calmly  benignant,  and  superbly  bold, 
All  incorruptible — unbought,  unsold — 
A  steadfast  splendor  in  a  stormy  sky. 

The  winds  may  rage,  the  frightened  clouds  be  driven 
Like  multitudinous  banners,  torn  and  tossed, 
Retreating  from  some  mighty  conflict  lost — 
But,  far  beyond  all  shapes  and  sounds  of  ill, 
That  star — his  soul — is  shining  calmly  still, 

A  steadfast  splendor  in  a  stormy  heaven !  n    ?  ^     „,  _ 

r  J  FauL  Hamilton  Hayne. 
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ROBERT  E.  LEE. 
[from  an  early  photograph.] 


MY  lack  of  personal  information  concerning 
the  early  life  of  Eobert  Edward  Lee  is 
due  to  the  wide  divergence  in  our  ways  of  life. 
I  have  always  been  a  civilian.  The  ancestors 
of  Lee  were  many  of  them  military  men,  and 
he,  born  in  Strafford,  Westmoreland  County, 
Virginia,  19th  January,  1807,  was,  in  boyhood, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  ravages  made  by  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Cockburn  along  the  Chesa- 
peake during  our  second  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. His  father  died  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  he  became  a  cadet  at  West  Point  in 
1825.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  studious  and 
blameless  in  deportment,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  courteous  to  all,  as  to  have  passed  the  four 
years  without  demerit  or  reprimand,  and  he 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  4th  July, 
1829.  He  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Engineers,  and  soon  after  promoted  to  First. 
In  1832  he  married  Mary  Custis,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  wife  of  Washington,  and  in 
1835  he  helped  to  mark  the  line  between  Mich- 
igan and  Ohio.  His  estate  of  Arlington  came 
later,  through  his  wife.  In  1838  he  was  a  Cap- 


tain, and  in  1844  became  one  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  West  Point  Military  Academy.  In 
1845  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Engin- 
eers of  the  United  States,  and  in  1847  served 
under  General  Worth,  in  the  investment  of  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico.  He  became  a 
favorite  with  General  Scott,  and  was  promoted 
to  be  Major  and  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  for 
merit  and  courage.  In  1852  he  was  made  Super- 
intendent of  West  Point  Academy,  and,  in  the 
organization  of  the  new  cavalry  regiments  in 
1855,  he  was  given  the  full  rank  of  second 
officer  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Albert  Syd- 
ney Johnston.  He  served  next  in  Texas  and 
other  parts  of  the  West  against  hostile  Indians. 
In  1859  he  was  in  Washington  City,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  17th  October  of  that  year, 
really  began  his  first  services  in  the  cause  of 
the  Southern  States.  On  the  16th,  John  Brown, 
an  old  and  notorious  offender  against  law  in 
the  territories,  had,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
conspirators,  seized  the  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  with  its  fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
which  he  proposed  at  once  to  distribute  among 


*During  his  term  as  Governor  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Stephens  made  a  contract  with  the  "  Youth's  Companion" 
of  Boston,  to  write  a  series  of  articles  upon  public  men  he  had  known,  among  them  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Webster,  and  General  Lee.  The  Lee  article  was  the  only  one  upon  which  work  was  actually  begun,  in 
the  form  of  dictated  memoranda  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Cleveland,  one  of  his  biographers.  Mr.  Cleveland  prepared 
a  sketch  with  which  Mr.  Stephens  was  not  pleased,  and  this  is  still  among  the  Stephens  papers  in  Crawfords- 
ville,  Georgia.  Then  new  dictation  was  attempted  amid  the  constant  interruptions  of  the  Governor's  office. 
This  article  outgrew  the  limited  space  assigned  to  Mr.  Stephens,  and  was  never  sent  to  the  publisher.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Steymens  ended  the  matter.  The  substance  of  the  notes  then  taken  is  embodied  in  this  article. 
As  it  was  never  subjected  to  revision  by  Mr.  Stephens,  he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  mere  composition, 
but  the  facts  and  their  arrangements,  the  ideas  and  the  argument  are  in  the  main  as  he  dictated  them. — 
Editors  Southern  Bivouac. 
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the  slaves  of  Virginia.  The  negroes  entirely- 
failed  to  respond  and  John  Brown's  fortress, 
the  engine-house,  was  carried  by  storm,  after 
he  refused  the  unconditional  surrender  ten- 
dered him  through  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  Colonel  R.  E.  Lee.  Mr.  Brown  was 
tried  and  hung,  and  whatever  progress  his  soul 
has  made  in  the  "  marching  on,"  of  which  a 
popular  song  speaks,  he  ended  his  earthly  jour- 
neyings  in  this  first  bloodshed  of  the  war,  and 
the  man  then  in  his  way  was  the  United  States 
officer  and  Virginia  gentleman,  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Colonel  Lee  then  returned  to  his  regiment, 
which  he  soon  commanded,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1861  he  was  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
This  brings  me  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  my 
personal  knowledge  of  him. 

Of  the  personal  regard  of  General  Winfield 
Scott  for  him,  of  the  tender  of  the  command 
of  the  United  States  Army  to  him — afterward 
given  to  General  McDowell — of  an  alleged 
"turning  of  the  back"  of  General  Scott  upon 
him  after  his  resignation  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  or  resolve  to  so  do,  of  which 
Adjutant-General  Townsend  professes  to  have 
knowledge,  and  of  various  sentimental  epi- 
sodes in  this  transition  period,  I  have  no  infor- 
mation beyond  what  the  public  prints  of  that 
day  gave.  The  Honorable  Montgomery  Blair 
made  a  statement,  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  9th  of  August,  1866,  in  regard  to  this 
tender  of  the  command  of  the  Union  army  to 
Colonel  Lee,  and  the  reply  of  the  Virginian  is 
given  by  Mr.  McCabe,  his  biographer,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Mr.  Blair,  I  look  upon  secession  as 
anarchy.  If  I  owned  the  four  millions  of 
slaves  in  the  South  I  would  sacrifice  them  all 
for  the  Union.  But  how  can  I  draw  my  sword 
against  Virginia,  my  native  State?" 

The  words  seem  extreme,  but  the  men  of 
the  old  army  had  a  delicate  sense  of  honor, 
and  not  one  of  these  officers  induced  or  tried 
to  induce  any  soldiers  of  their  commands  to 
follow  them  to  the  Southern  side. 

A  better  authenticated  utterance  of  Colonel 
Lee  is  the  letter  to  one  of  his  sons,  dated  in 
January,  1861,  from  his  regimental  quarters 
in  Texas: 

"  The  South,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  aggrieved  by 
the  acts  of  the  North,  as  you  say.  I  feel  the  aggres- 
sion, and  am  willing  to  take  the  proper  steps  for 
redress.  It  is  the  principle  I  contend  for,  not  indi- 
vidual or  private  benefit.  As  an  American  citizen  I 
take  great  pride  in  my  country,  her  prosperity  and 
institutions,  and  would  defend  any  State  if  her 
rights  were  invaded.  But  I  can  anticipate  no  greater 
calamity  for  the  country  than  a  dissolution  of  the 


Union.  It  would  be  an  aggregation  of  all  the  evils 
we  complain  of,  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  but  honor  for  its  preservation.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  all  constitutional  means  will  be  exhausted 
before  there  is  a  resort  to  force.  Secession  is  nothing 
but  revolution.  Still,  a  union  that  can  only  be 
maintained  by  force  and  bayonets,  and  in  which 
strife  and  civil  war  are  to  take  the  place  of  love  and 
kindness,  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  shall  mourn  for 
my  country  and  for  the  delayed  progress  and  welfare 
of  mankind.  If  the  Union  is  dissolved  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  disrupted  I  shall  return  to  my  native 
State  and  share  the  miseries  of  my  people,  and,  save 
in  its  defense,  will  draw  my  sword  on  none." 

To  this,  after  family  messages,  ho  signed  hi3 
name  as  usual,  R.  E.  Lee.  To  a  boaster,  who 
had  told  how  easily  the  South  could  repel  in- 
vasion, he  had  said,  "  You  forget  that  we  aro 
all  Americans."  To  another,  who  said  that 
peace  would  follow  one  battle,  he  gave  a  grave 
negation,  and  he  never  underestimated  the  re- 
sources of  the  energetic,  hardy,  and  resolute 
North.    Much  of  his  life  had  been  spent  there. 

But  other  men  were  creating  events,  and 
these  events  were,  in  turn,  to  move  men  like 
himself.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  seceded  from 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  a  provisional 
Confederacy  was  erected  at  Montgomery  by 
their  delegates.  A  Virginia  convention  was 
called,  and  was  slow  in  its  deliberations  and 
cautious  in  its  actions.  An  armed  neutrality 
was  a  favorite  policy,  and  a  territory  from 
which  Northern  and  Southern  troops  were  to 
be  alike  excluded,  as  was  proposed  by  Gov- 
ernor B.  Magoffin  and  his  associates  for  Ken- 
tucky. Much  hope  was  rested  upon  the  com- 
promise proposed  by  Senator  J.  J.  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  before  the  Southern  members 
withdrew.  Then  the  peace  conference  failed. 
The  peaceful  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  did 
not  take  place.  The  bombardment  of  the  13th 
of  April,  1861,  was  but  the  echo  of  the  mus- 
ketry of  Harper's  Ferry  in  17th  October,  1859, 
and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  President  Lin- 
coln called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to 
disperse  "combinations  too  powerful  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings." The  legislature  of  Virginia  had  au- 
thorized the  Governor  to  raise  a  militia  force 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  to  ap- 
point over  them  an  officer  of  experience,  with 
the  rank  and  pay  of  Major-General.  Robert 
E.  Lee  had  resigned  his  commission  as  Colonel 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  then  a 
private  citizen  at  his  home,  Arlington. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  received  two  let- 
ters of  credence  and  instructions  signed  by 
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President  Jefferson  Davis,  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederacy;  and  a  letter  of  special  instruc- 
tions, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

Department  of  State,  \ 
Montgomery,  April  19, 18G1.  ] 

Honorable  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America: 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  you  have 
been  appointed  by  the  President,  Special  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  Herewith  you  will  find  the  ordinary  letters 
of  credence  and  introduction. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  having  communicated  to 
the  President  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  Virginia,  instructing  the  former  to  ac- 
quaint the  President  with  the  fact  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  reassumed  the  powers  delegated  by  Virginia 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  it  was  the  earn- 
est desire  of  that  State  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  the  Confederate  States,  it  is 
the  chief  object  of  your  mission  to  convey  to  the 
Governor  and  people  of  Virginia  the  hearty  congrat- 
ulations of  this  Government  on  her  separation  from 
the  Federal  Union.  Also,  of  the  anxious  desire,  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  people  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  to  establish  the  closest  and  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  conclude 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  that 
commonwealth  and  the  Confederate  States,  on  terms 
mutually  advantageous  to  the  contracting  parties  and 
looking  to  their  early  union  under  a  common  govern- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  invasion  threatened  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  against  the  Confederate  States, 
and  of  the  paramount  duty  of  the  President  to  use 
all  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  control  and 
direction  of  all  offensive  military  movements  should 
be  vested  exclusively  in  the  President.  Therefore,  in 
your  negotiations  for  the  proposed  alliance,  you  will 
regard  it  as  an  essential  condition  that  explicit  pro- 
vision be  made  conferring  this  power  upon  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  Toombs,  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  singular  that  this  demand  for  the  cen- 
tralization of  military  power  should  have  been 
dictated  by  the  man  who  so  bitterly  opposed 
its  exercise  during  the  same  year,  and  who  in 
the  end  suffered  most  greatly  from  it.  With 
these  instructions  I  went  to  Richmond  and  met 
General  Lee  under  the  circumstances  I  am 
about  to  relate.  I  may  say  here  that  many 
persons  now  think  of  the  Lee  of  that  day  in 
the  light  of  later  history.  In  point  of  fact  he 
was  not  the  central  figure  to  whom  all  eyes 
looked  from  both  sections.  His  services  as 
military  engineer  had  given  him  little  experi- 
ence in  the  command  of  troops.  His  brief  cav- 
alry service  had  given  him  no  knowledge  of 
the  control  of  large  bodies,  and  his  most  impor- 
tant field  experience  had  been  at  the  capture 


of  Harper's  Ferry  from  John  Brown.  It  was 
to  his  former  regimental  commander,  Colonel 
A.  S.  Johnston,  that  the  eyes  of  the  South,  at 
least,  were  turned,  and  it  is  of  him  that  Gen- 
eral Scott  spoke  when  he  said,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, "  In  the  conflict  that  is  likely  to  arise 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  Albert  Syd- 
ney Johnston  is  the  best  qualified  to  command 
such  large  bodies  of  men  as  either  side  must 
put  in  the  field." 

I  quote  the  above  from  memory  only.  Gen- 
eral Scott  greatly  admired  Colonel  Lee,  and 
may  have  had  him  in  his  mind  in  his  famous 
remark  that  the  States  should,  as  "  Wayward 
sisters,  depart  in  peace."  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
accede  to  that  view. 

The  letter  of  instructions,  which  I  have  given 
in  full,  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  my  acquaintance  with  General  Lee,  and  the 
impression  that  his  personality  made  upon  me. 
Outside  of  the  seceded  and  then  Confederated 
States  there  was  a  second  combination  of 
States,  even  more  powerful  in  population  and 
resources  than  those  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
fully  able,  by  united  action,  to  dictate  to  the 
United  States  the  terms  of  treatment  of  the 
seceded  States.  I  emphasize  the  word  united, 
for  it  was  only  by  disuniting  these  States  and 
securing  a  suspension  of  their  action  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  most  able  cabinet  succeeded  in 
making  a  land  highway  for  the  passage  of  in- 
vading troops,  and  at  last  turning  the  neutral- 
ity of  border  States  into  practical  co-operation 
in  the  supply  of  money  and  men  for  the  war. 
At  the  head  of  this  second  tier  of  States,  every 
one  of  them  in  full  sympathy  with  States-rights 
doctrines  and  the  right  of  secession,  stood  Vir- 
ginia. The  military  leader  of  Virginia,  and 
the  probable  head  of  the  forces  of  the  border 
States  likely  to  offer  armed  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  Federal  troops  over  the  soil,  was 
Robert  Edward  Lee.  If  Virginia  did  not 
unite  with  the  Confederacy,  but  become  the 
leader  of  this  band  of  neutral  and  protesting 
States,  there  was  a  combination  which  might 
have  altered  the  whole  final  result.  Lest  I  be 
charged  with  wild  and  visionary  writing  upon 
this  subject,  I  refer  to  history.  On  February 
15,  1861,  three  commissioners  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Crawford,  and 
Roman,  had  been  deputed  by  the  Montgomery 
Congress  to  visit  Washington  and  secure  a 
peaceful  settlement  if  possible.  General  Scott 
had  urged  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  to  that  effect.    Twenty-three  days  after 
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tho  presentation  of  the  note  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  wit,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  Mr. 
Justice  John  A.  Campbell,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  called  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Seward  to  in- 
form them  of  his  "strong  disposition  in  favor 
of  peace,"  and  that  he  was  "greatly  oppressed 
by  the  demand  of  the  commissioners  for  a 
speedy  reply  to  their  note,"  and  that  he  de- 
sired "  to  avoid  making  any  at  that  time  if  pos- 
sible." Another  interview  was  had  by  Judge 
Campbell  with  Mr.  Seward,  resulting  in  his 
written  statement  to  the  commissioners,  "  I  feel 
entire  confidence  that  Fort  Sumter  will  be 
evacuated  in  ten  days.  This  measure  is  felt  as 
imposing  great  responsibility  upon  the  admin- 
istration. I  feel  entire  confidence  that  no 
measure  changing  the  existing  status,  preju- 
diciously  to  the  Southern  Confederate  States, 
is  at  present  contemplated."  On  the  7th  April 
Mr.  Seward  said,  under  his  own  hand,  to  Judge 
Campbell,  "  Faith  as  to  Fort  Sumter  fully  kept; 
wait  and  see." 

This  was  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
border  States,  led  by  Virginia,  and  which  the 
Federal  Government  dared  not,  at  that  time, 
antagonize.  On  the  16th  of  January  the  leg- 
islature of  Arkansas  had  called  a  State  con- 
vention. The  Missouri  Legislature  convened  a 
State  convention  on  the  28th  of  February. 
The  legislature  of  Kentucky  refused  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Governor  Beraiah  Magofiin  to 
call  a  State  convention,  but  on  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary called  upon  .the  other  States  to  hold  a 
convention  and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  passed  another  resolution, 
pledging  the  people  of  Kentucky  "to  unite 
with  their  brethren  of  the  South  in  resisting 
an  invasion  of  their  soil  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
the  last  extremity."  Dr.  Bell,  of  Louisville, 
has  a  large  bundle  of  letters,  written  to  him 
by  Judge  Holt  and  Attorney-General  Speed, 
upon  this  subject.  Tennessee  voted  against  a 
convention  by  a  majority  of  67,054,  but  was 
equally  decided  against  coercion.  North  Car- 
olina barely  failed  to  call  a  secession  conven- 
tion by  a  popular  majority  of  only  651  votes 
in  the  whole  State.  Virginia  called  her  State 
convention  on  the  13th  of  February.  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  of  Maryland,  refused  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature,  but  on  the  19th 
December,  1860,  had  declared  in  writing  to 
the  Mississippi  commissioner  his  full  purpose 
"to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  border  States," 
and  said,  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Maryland  are  ready  to  go  with  the  people  of 
those  States  for  weal  or  for  woe."    The  pas- 


sionate words  and  music  of  James  R.  Randall's 

"  Maryland,  my  Maryland," 
were  ringing  through  the  land.  In  February 
an  irregular  convention  of  the  most  of  the 
counties  of  Maryland  fully  justified,  by  reso- 
lution, the  secession  of  the  seven  States.  The 
Delaware  Legislature  assembled  on  the  2d  of 
January,  and  Governor  Barton  said  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Georgia,  "  No  action  will  be  taken 
by  this  State  until  Virginia  moves,  but  this 
State  will  go  with  Maryland  and  Virginia." 
Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  15th  of  April,  issued  his 
proclamation  for  the  Congress  to  convene,  and 
called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  at  last, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  to  repossess  the  forts 
and  arsenals.  On  the  22d  of  April  he  declared 
all  of  the  Confederate  ships  to  be  pirates,  and 
ordered  the  blockade  of  ports.  It  seemed  a 
desperate  move.  Mayor  Brown,  of  Baltimore, 
notified  the  President  that  no  more  troops  could 
pass  through  the  streets,  and  the  blood  of  the 
slain  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment  was  still 
fresh.  President  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway,  was  afraid  to  transport  more 
troops.  Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  replied 
to  the  requisition,  that  men  "  would  not  be  fur- 
nished for  any  such  purpose."  Governor  Ellis, 
of  North  Carolina,  said  he  would  be  "no  party 
to  the  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people." 

Governor  Magofiin,  "Kentucky  will  furnish 
no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing 
her  sister  Southern  States." 

Governor  Harris, "  Tennessee  will  not  furnish 
a  man  for  the  purpose  of  coercion,  but  fifty 
thousand  if  necessary  for  the  defense  of  our 
rights  and  those  of  our  Southern  brothers." 

Governor  Rector,  "  No  troops  from  Arkansas 
will  be  furnished  to  subjugate  the  Southern 
States.  The  demand  is  only  adding  insult  to 
injury." 

Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  "  The  requi- 
sition is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary, 
inhuman,  diabolical,  and  can  not  be  complied 
with." 

On  the  20th  April,  1861,  five  days  after  the 
call  for  invading  troops,  General  (then  Col- 
onel) Lee,  now  commanding  his  regiment, 
resigned,  by  letter,  from  Arlington,  Virginia, 
to  General  W.  Scott.  Upon  the  day  of  my 
arrival  in  Richmond  he  had  been  made  Major- 
General  of  the  Virginia  army,  and  this  made 
him  the  probable  head  of  the  forces  of  the 
border  States. 

In  the  Confederate  States  he  would  possibly 
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be  subordinate  to  Albert  Sydney  Johnston, 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  G.  T.  Beauregard,  and  I 
think,  on  the  basis  of  rank  in  the  old  army,  to 
William  Henry  Walker  and  G.  W.  Smith.  A 
Confederate  military  organization  already  ex- 
isted. In  addition,  the  highest  Confederate 
rank  was  then  that  of  Brigadier -General. 
General  Cooper,  as  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  not  to  be  in  the  field. 

Neither  my  commission  nor  any  action  of 
the  Confederate  Congress  had  made  any  provi- 
sion for  the  rank  or  position  of  General  Lee. 
On  the  day  after  my  arrival  this  rank  of  Major 
General  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  solemnly 
conferred  upon  him  by  President  John  Jan- 
ney,  of  the  convention,  in  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Janney  spoke  of  the  sages 
and  heroes  of  the  blood  of  Lee;  of  his  illus- 
trious father  and  his  great  Virginia  compa- 
triots; of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  conven- 
tion, making  him  commander-in-chief;  and  of 
their  faith,  that,  like  Washington,  he  would  be 
found  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  General  Lee 
replied: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion: Profoundly  impressed  with  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion,  for  which  I  must  say  I 
was  not  prepared,  I  accept  the  position  as- 
signed me  by  your  partiality.  I  had  much 
preferred  your  choice  had  fallen  upon  an  abler 
man.  Trusting  in  Almighty  God,  an  approv- 
ing conscience,  and  the  aid  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, I  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my 
native  State,  in  whose  behalf  alone  will  I  ever 
again  draw  my  sword." 

As  he  stood  there,  fresh  and  ruddy  as  a 
David  from  the  sheepfold,  in  the  prime  of  his 
manly  beauty,  and  the  embodiment  of  a  line 
of  heroic  and  patriotic  fathers  and  worthy 
mothers;  it  was  thus  I  first  saw  Robert  E. 
Lee.  I  had  preconceived  ideas  of  the  rough 
soldier  with  no  time  for  the  graces  of  life,  and 
by  companionship  almost  compelled  to  the 
vices  of  his  profession.  I  did  not  know  then 
that  he  used  no  stimulants,  was  free  even  from 
the  use  of  tobacco,  and  that  he  was  absolutely 
stainless  in  his  private  life.  I  did  not  know 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  he  had  been  a  model 
youth  and  young  man ;  but  I  had  before  me 
the  most  manly  man  and  entire  gentleman  I 
ever  saw. 

That  this  seeming  modesty  was  genuine; 
that  this  worth  in  which  his  compatriots  be- 
lieved was  real ;  that  his  character  was  utterly 
unselfish,  I  was  to  know  as  the  shades  of  even- 


ing fell  upon  that  day,  and  he  sat  in  my  room 
at  the  Ballard  House,  at  my  request,  to  listen 
to  my  proposal  that  he  resign,  without  any 
compensation  or  promise  thereof,  the  very 
honor  and  rank  he  had  that  same  morning 
received. 

It  will  be  seen  now  why  I  gave  my  long 
letter  of  instructions  in  full.  It  will  be  seen 
why  I  condense  the  history  of  the  time,  to 
prove  that  he  not  only  held  the  sword  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  that  of  the  border  confederation 
which  seemed  then  able  to  dictate  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  had  held  Mr.  Seward 
irresolute  for  thirty  days,  and  which,  if  it  stood 
in  line,  was  apparently  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  coercion  of  the  seven  States. 

General  Lee  heard  me  quietly,  understood 
the  situation  at  once,  and  saw  that  he  alone 
stood  between  the  Confederacy  and  his  State. 
The  members  of  the  convention  had  seen  at 
once  that  Lee  was  left  out  of  the  proposed  com- 
pact that  was  to  make  Virginia  one  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  I  knew  that  one  word,  or 
even  a  look  of  dissatisfaction  from  him,  would 
terminate  the  negotiations  with  which  I  was 
intrusted.  North  Carolina  would  act  with 
Virginia,  and  either  the  border  States  would 
protect  our  lines,  or  the  battle-field  be  moved 
at  once  down  to  South  Carolina  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Georgia. 

General  Lee  did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment, 
and  while  he  saw  that  it  would  make  matters 
worse  to  throw  up  his  commission,  he  declared 
that  no  personal  ambition  or  emolument  should 
be  considered  or  stand  in  the  way. 

I  had  admired  him  in  the  morning,  but  I 
took  his  hand  that  night  at  parting  with  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  almost  reverence,  never  yet 
effaced.  I  met  him  at  times  later,  and  he  was 
always  the  same  Christian  gentleman. 

Virginia  became  one  of  us,  and  the  battle- 
field, as  all  men  know,  and  General  Lee  took 
subordinate  positions  which  for  a  time  placed 
him  nearly  out  of  sight.  The  magnitude  of 
his  sacrifice  of  the  position  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Union  army — if  Mr.  Blair  is  right 
in  saying  it  was  offered  him — is  already  appre- 
ciated. But  the  greatness  of  his  self-abnega- 
tion in  the  surrender  of  the  sword  of  Virginia 
will  not  yet  be  seen  unless  I  show  what  it  at 
once  involved.  It  is  not  the  man  on  the  battle- 
field I  wish  to  draw,  but  a  higher  thing  than  a 
mere  sword  flourisher — personal  character. 

Nominally,  General  Lee  lost  nothing,  but 
practically,  for  the  time  being,  he  lost  every 
thing.    The  Government  moved  to  Richmond 
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and  Mr.  Davis  directed  General  Lee,  for  the 
time  being,  to  retain  his  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  which  was  really  to  make  him  re- 
cruiting and  drill  inspector.  In  July,  1861,  he 
was  made  third  on  the  list  of  Generals  by  the 
Provisional  Congress,  viz.,  Cooper,  Sydney 
Johnston,  Lee.  Some  of  the  predictions  of 
the  Northern  press  had  not  yet  been  verified. 
One  had  said:  "The  nations  of  Europe  may 
rest  assured  that  Jefferson  Davis  &  Co.  will 
swing  to  the  battlements  of  Washington  at 
least  by  July  4th.  We  spit  upon  a  later  or 
more  deferred  justice."  Another:  "  Let  tis 
make  quick  work.  The  '  rebellion '  is  an  unborn 
tadpole.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  delusion, 
noticed  by  Hallam,  of  mistaking  a  'local  com- 
motion' for  a  revolution." 

General  Lee  with  his  Virginians  was  given 
special  charge  of  West  Virginia,  not  then  a 
State.  His  Lieutenant,  General  Garnett,  was 
killed  at  Cheat  River,  and  the  Confederates  lost 
a  thousand  prisoners,  with  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, by  a  blunder.  General  Wise  did  little 
better;  so  of  General  Henry  R.  Jackson;  and 
Lee,  when  he  went  personally,  found  that  when 
he  had  surrounded  the  forces  of  General  Rey- 
nolds at  Elk  Water,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
made  by  the  frightful  loss  of  life  of  an  attack, 
while  General  Rosecrans  held  an  impregna- 
ble position  on  Cheat  Mountain;  and  the  cam- 
paign simply  ended  with  a  good  look  at  the 
enemy  and  a  feeling  of  his  future  foe,  McClel- 
lan.  Generals  Floyd,  Wise,  Garnett  and  Lee, 
with  H.  R.  Jackson,  had  done  nothing  toward 
the  recovery  of  the  mountains;  the  people 
were  not  slaveholders  and  were  therefore 
Unionists,  and  General  Lee  was  thought  to 
have  been  entirely  overestimated. 

Again  he  had  a  barren  though  difficult  honor 
thrust  upon  him.  On  March  13,  18G2,  General 
Order  No.  14  recited  that  '-General  Robert  E. 
Lee  is  assigned  to  duty  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and,  under  the  direction  of  the.  President, 
is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  military  oper- 
ations in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy." 

He  did  much  to  improve  the  army  as  the 
chief  of  staff  of  Mr.  Davis  and  nominal  head 
of  the  army;  but  soon  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
responsibility  with  no  power.  A  Congressional 
act  creating  the  office  of  Commanding  General 
for  him  had  been  vetoed  by  Mr.  Davis  as  un- 
constitutional. The  Confederate  government 
had  adopted  the  plan  of  Austria,  at  the  period 
when  Napoleon  the  First  so  nearly  wiped  her 
off  the  map  of  Europe,  and  endeavored  to 
"cover  every  thing"  with  the  armies.  The 


army  at  Centerville  was  little  more  than  a  mob 
clamoring  for  "leave  of  absence"  and  with 
seldom  a  day's  rations  ahead;  and  General 
Lee  was  sent  to  repair  the  disasters  of  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort,  S.  C,  by  the  impossible 
task  of  engineering  sufficient  fortifications  for 
a  thousand  miles  of  mingled  sea-coast  and 
inland  swamps.  I  remember  seeing  him  in 
Savannah,  conspicuous  by  the  blue  uniform 
which  he  was  the  last  of  the  Confederates  to 
put  off,  scarcely  noticed  among  the  gay  uni- 
forms of  the  new  volunteers,  and  the  least 
likely  of  all  men  to  become  the  first  character 
in  the  war  for  States-rights. 

Toward  sundown  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
Virginia,  on  the  31st  of  May,  18G2,  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  fell  severely  wounded,  and 
as  the  command  devolved  for  a  time  on  General 
G.  W.  Smith,  the  time  of  General  Lee  had 
come  at  last.  His  appointment  by  Mr.  Davis 
was  very  unpopular,  as  the  South  had  little 
confidence  in  him  and  even  Virginians  doubted 
their  old  idol. 

From  that  time  I  need  only  to  call  the  roll 
of  his  battles:  Richmond  relieved,  Manassas 
(the  second),  Harper's  Ferry, Sharpsburg,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville — where  Stonewall 
Jackson  fell — Winchester  and  Gettysburg, 
Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  and 
Lynchburg.  He  is  identified  forever  with  that 
army  of  North  Virginia,  of  whom  Mr.  Swinton 
says:  "Who  that  ever  looked  upon  it  can  for- 
get that  army  of  tattered  uniforms  and  bright 
muskets — that  body  of  incomparable  infantry 
which  for  four  years  carried  the  revolt  upon 
its  bayonets;  opposing  a  constant  front  to  the 
mighty  concentration  of  power  brought  against 
it;  which,  receiving  terrible  blows,  did  not  fail 
to  give  the  like,  and  which,  vital  in  all  its  parts, 
died  only  with  its  annihilation." 

What  I  had  seen  General  Lee  to  be  at  first, 
childlike  in  simplicity  and  unselfish  in  his  char- 
acter, he  remained,  unspoiled  by  praise  and  by 
success.  While  he  was  always  the  dignified 
Virginia  gentleman,  and  never  free  or  familiar 
with  any  one,  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  men  as 
entirely  as  ever  did  Napoleon  or  Washington. 
An  unpublished  poem  (unpublished  so  far  as  I 
know),  by  Dr.  Francis  O.  Ticknor,  written  at 
his  home,  Torch  Hill,  nc:ir  Columbus,  Georgia, 
gives  a  fit  illustration  of  this  sentiment  of  per- 
sonal devotion  with  which  Lee  inspired  his 
men. 

It  is  dedicated  "to  the  tender  love  and  fiery 
valor  led  and  illustrated  by  General  John  B. 
Gordon,"  and  is  simply  entitled, 
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THE  CREST. 

The  valiant  to  the  van ! 

For  here  the  contest  lies, 
The  focal  path  of  battle  wrath' 

Where,  whoso  buffets  dies. 
The  red  right  star  of  civil  war 

Signals  the  bravest—"  Rise!" 

Ye  far-off  prairie  flowers, 

That  deadly  hush  ye  know 
When  the  thick  midnight  lowers 

And  the  black  northers  blow : 
And  here  the  prairie  flowers 

Looked  down  upon  the  foe. 

Braves  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
Knights  from  the  Shenandoah, 

Sons  of  the  Central  land 
With  the  old  Stonewall  corps, 

A  handful  in  the  hand 
Of  glory,  and  no  more. 

The  flowers  of  valor's  wreath 
Around  that  crest  they  form, 

Like  stars  that  smile  on  death 
From  heaven's  eternal  calm, 

Shining,  though  all  beneath 
Rock  to  the  bursting  storm. 

Now,  by  your  land's  high  claim 

On  life's  last  loyalty, 
"  Go  down'"—  and  the  gray  flame 

Leaped  downward  joyously. 
Then  in  the  van,  the  foremost  man, 

Rode  the  good  Robert  Lee. 

Hush  fell  upon  the  line : 

Came— halt— to  the  attack ; 
Then  came  the  war's  climax 

Of  glory—"  Lee,  go  back!" 
And  by  God's  grace  divine 

They  bore  the  chieftain  back. 

And  then,  through  blacker  gloom 
Than  shrouds  the  charnel  house, 

They  swept,  begrimmed,  unplumed, 
On  with  the  starry  cross; 

And  not  the  trump  of  doom 
Shall  bring  that  triumph  loss. 

Braves  of  the  Rio  Grande, 

Knights  of  the  Shenandoah, 
Sons  of  the  Central  land 

With  the  old  Stonewall  corps, 
In  that  proud  deed  ye  stand 

Star-laureled  ever  more. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  room  in  Washington  and  Leo 
University  the  following  letter  is  framed : 
Washington  College,  4th  June,  1870. 
My  Drar  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d 
inst.,  announcing  my  election  as  honorary  member 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Wash- 
ington College,  in  whose  prosperity  I  take  the  great- 
est interest,  and  for  the  welfare  of  whose  members 
my  prayers  arc  daily  offered.  Please  present  my 
grateful  thanks  to  your  Association  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me,  and  believe  me, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mb.  a.  n.  Gonnox.  a-  K  Lee- 

Cor.  Sec.  of  Y.  M.C.  A.  of  Washington  College,  Va. 


The  leader  of  the  hvc  years'  storm  of  the 
men  in  gray,  the  central  figure  in  th^||grcat 
American  conflict,  humbly  thanking  his  own 
school-boys  for  an  honor  they  have  bestowed 
in  his  estimation ;  this  is  the  same  Lee  who 
both  took  and  gave  up  the  sword  of  Virginia 
at  the  call  of  duty. 

I  close  with  another  poem,  really  written  for 
me  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Cleveland,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  which  I  use  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  never  been  published  and  that  it  em- 
bodies the  central  idea  in  the  life  of  Lee, 
namely,  entire  acknowledgment  and  devotion 
to  the  rights  of  States. 

THE  SWORD  OF  ROBERT  LEE. 

When  first  was  formed  the  league  oi  States 

To  make  a  people  free, 
Virginia,  by  a  mother's  right, 

Invoked  the  sword  of  Lee. 

Then  trooping  in  from  all  the  land, 

Confederate  to  be, 
The  sister  sovereigns  joined  the  cause 

Of  Davis  and  of  Lee. 

The  rights  were  those  that  grew  beneath 

Our  Freedom's  ancient  tree, 
And  we  believed  them  safe  behind 

The  sword  of  Robert  Lee. 

It  led  the  gallant  host  of  gray 

On  Honor's  dearest  fields, 
Where  valor  hid  its  country's  breast 

Behind  the  inlocked  shields. 

It  flashed  through  battle  air  and  reek, 

While  foemen  quailed  to  see, 
Still  leading  on  the  iron  line 

The  sword  of  Robert  Lee. 

Its  ice-brook  temper  met  and  foiled 

McClellan,  Grant,  and  Pope, 
And  beat  back  still  the  bayonets 

That  bore  the  Union's  hope. 

It  was  the  sword  of  Harry  Lee, 

Drawn  in  the  long-ago, 
When  British  helmets  rang  beneath 

Each  fierce  Colonial  blow. 

It  gleamed  like  those  bright  swords  of  God 

That  kept  the  Eden  way  ; 
And,  like  those  swords,  the  weal  or  woo 

Of  man  behind  it  lay. 

It  led  at  first  the  Stars-and-Bars, 

And  then  the  Southern  Cross, 
Still  foremost  where  the  bunting  white 

On  bloody  waves  did  toss. 

And  when  at  last  the  brand  was  sheathed 

No  more  in  victory, 
Still  pure  it  was  in  Honor's  light, 

That  sword  of  Robert  Lee. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
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"As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the,  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  7iame." 


TO  be,  as  it  should  aim  to  be,  the  forerunner 
or  the  herald  of  a  literature  richer  in  all 
those  qualities  which  give  it  power  and  perma- 
nence than  any  in  the  past,  criticism  needs  to 
acquire  a  spirit  of  true  tolerance,  and  an  insight 
at  once  clear  and  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
suggestive  and  comprehensive,  quick  to  dis- 
cover, and  free  to  declare  beauty  embodied  in 
new  forms  or  found  by  untrodden  ways.  "He 
is  a  hospitable  critic,"  said  recently  Mr.  "Whit- 
man of  Mr.  Stedman.  This  is  praise  well  de- 
served, but  which  few  appreciate,  for  hospitality 
is  now  a  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance  by  the  school  of  mod- 
ern critics. 

It  is  first  of  all  the  province  of  a  critic  to 
detect  the  points  of  excellence  in  a  work;  to 
show  in  what  it  merits  praise;  to  distinguish 
its  subtle  beauties;  to  describe  the  attitude  and 
the  surroundings  of  an  author  and  to  place 
the  reader  and  writer  in  perfect  accord.  The 
limitations  of  a  poet  soon  become  manifest. 
His  errors  and  short-comings  display  them- 
selves; what  he  can  not  do  is  evident  without 
the  aid  of  a  prompter.  What  the  reader  has 
a  right  to  ask  of  his  guide  or  preceptor  are 
directions  which  will  reveal  the  wisdom,  the 
beauties,  the  purpose  of  the  writers;  something 
that  will  add  to  our  powers  of  insight,  heighten 
our  sense  of  harmony,  and  enable  us  to  catch 
some  of  those  visions  that  are  "  the  harvest  of 
the  quiet  eye." 

If  this  labor  of  elucidation  is  the  highest 
prerogative  of  the  critic  when  he  deals  with 
the  work  of  one  man,  it  imposes  obligations 
of  even  greater  care  when  he  undertakes  to 
fix  the  limits  of  a  school  or  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  tendencies  of  a  generation  of 
poets.  Here  criticism  must  first  of  all  be  tol- 
erant, hospitable,  before  it  can  possibly  be  just. 
Truth  is  not  reached  by  any  process  of  exclu- 
sion, but  by  rules  which  will  open  wide  the 
gates  to  all  who  bear  any.  manner  of  gifts. 
Condemnation  is  easy;  discrimination  is  dif- 
ficult. In  poetry,  as  in  all  other  arts,  there 
are  rules  which  can  not  be  violated;  but  here, 
too,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  the  dogmas  of  op- 
posing creeds,  which  are  destructive  in  their 
tendencies,  narrow,  intolerant,  and  bigoted; 


dogmas  which  if  accepted  would  seriously  re- 
strict and  in  time  destroy  all  the  imaginative 
or  creative  literature. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  moralities  or  moral  teachings 
are  entirely  incompatible  with  true  poetry; 
on  the  other  it  is  asserted  that  the  only  true 
poetry  is  that  which  conveys  a  moral  truth, 
and  that  this  purpose  is  above  all  the  rules 
of  art.  Some  insist  that  poetry  should  deal 
only  with  the  commonplace  things  of  life  to 
elevate  and  dignify  them,  while  others  exclude 
the  commonplace  from  the  range  of  the  poet 
and  declare  that  idealism  is  the  only  rule  of 
conduct  as  it  should  be  the  only  aim  of  the 
real  artist. 

Every  where  we  find  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
every  where  strange  intolerance  and  exclusive- 
ness.  It  is  time  to  plead  for  greater  hospital- 
ity of  thought,  greater  lucidity  of  expression,  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  universality  of  the 
poetic,  idea  which  has  in  time  dominated  every 
school  of  philosophy,  permeated  every  system 
of  religion,  dignified  the  civilization  of  each 
age,  and  inspired  alike  the  thought  of  the 
stoic,  the  skeptic,  or  the  religious  teacher.  We 
need  to  seek  out  whatsoever  things  are  beau- 
tiful, and  to  exclude  no  thought  or  suggestion 
simply  because  it  comes  to  us  through  chan- 
nels we  deem  unworthy. 

Mr.  Whittier  makes  his  protest  against  one 
school  of  exclusionists  when  he  says,  "  It  is 
rather  the  fashion  of  the  worshipers  of  art 
to  ignore  or  condemn  a  poem  which  has  a 
moral  or  devotional  aim.  A  little  wickedness 
and  irreverent  audacity  in  a  writer  seems  to 
many  literary  judges  a  thing  to  be  commended. 
I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  a  lack  of  com- 
mendation. I  have  more  than  I  deserve.  But 
I  don't  like  to  have  praise  bestowed  upon  im- 
moral and  non-religious  pieces."  Undoubtedly 
there  is  cause  for  this  complaint,  but  it  only 
covers  half  the  wrong.  What  we  need  to  culti- 
vate is  a  keener  sense  of  apprehension,  so  that 
we  may 

"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

One  school  of  exclusionists  declares^  that 
"Agnosticism  can  not  exist  in  true  poetry,'* 
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and  would  have  it  accepted  as  alike  the  canon 
of  the  church  and  the  canon  of  criticism.  Be- 
fore it  is  accepted  it  certainly  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined, for  under  it  much  that  is  most  highly 
prized  by  the  lovers  of  true  poetry  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  future  anthologies.  Leaving 
Whitticr  to  oppose  on  his  side  the  edicts  of  a 
shallow  Philistinism,  let  us,  on  the  other,  see 
how  far  the  assumption  that  "Agnosticism  can 
not  exist  in  true  poetry"  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  any  high  standard  of  criticism. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  have  any 
sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  agnosticism 
toward  religion  to  see  that  this  sentence  lacks 
that  "lucidity  of  mind  and  largeness  of  temper 
so  essential  to  just  criticism."  Poetry  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  its  religious  tendencies,  nor  by  its 
theological  coloring.  As  no  poetical  expression 
or  law  is  allowed  to  count  against  a  theological 
creed,  it  is  requiring  too  much  to  insist  that 
poetry  shall  at  all  points  accord  either  with 
theological  dogma  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the 
the  latest  hypothesis  of  science  on  the  other. 
Poetry,  theology,  and  science  are,  each  in  its 
own  sphere,  warring  against  the  inadequate 
ideals  of  the  day,  enlarging  each  after  its  na- 
ture the  boundaries  of  light.  To  suppose  that 
agnosticism  is  destructive  of  true  poetry,  either 
gives  to  poetry  a  very  restricted  meaning  or  to 
agnosticism  a  very  destructive  power.  Not  in 
any  manner  to  extenuate  the  short-comings  of 
this  form  of  modern  skepticism,  but  to  reach, 
if  possible,  a  somewhat  clearer  view  of  the 
functions  of  poetry  in  its  relation  to  science 
and  religion,  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

First,  then,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  any  of  the  poetry  that  we  now  have 
is  tainted  with  this  theological  heresy.  Taking 
the  declaration  that  agnosticism  can  not  exist 
in  true  poetry  in  its  literal  and  exact  sense, 
one  has  only  to  give  it  a  moment's  thought 
and  question  a  not  very  retentive  memory  to 
find  evidences  of  its  unfaithfulness.  Agnosti- 
cism is  a  word  of  varied  and  varying  signifi- 
cation. In  the  mind  of  most  persons  it  covers 
and  includes  all  forms  of  doubt  and  unbelief. 
"With  others,  who  aim  to  be  somewhat  exact 
in  thought  and  expression,  it  is  described  as 
the  creed  of  the  "Know-nothing,"  which  sepa- 
rates him  from  all  absolute  knowledge.  Yet 
this  definition  fails  to  reach  either  exactness  or 
accuracy-  Agnosticism  does  not  imply  an  ab- 
solute want  of  knowledge,  and  though  it  does 
place  a  limit  to  the  range  of  thought  beyond 
which  lies  the  unknown,  it  yet  leaves  "ample 
room  and  verge  enough"  for  the  play  of  the 


imagination.  No  school  of  philosophy  owes 
so  much  to  imagination  as  does  that  of  Darwin 
and  Spencer,  Huxley  and  Tyndall.  These  men 
are  treading  the  very  confines  of  human  knowl- 
edge; they  are  constructing  hypotheses  of  the 
most  imaginative  and  bewildering  character. 
They  send  out,  as  the  scouts  of  an  advancing 
army,  their  surmises  and  theories,  and  follow 
them  with  a  vast  body  of  admirably  arranged 
facts  and  beautifully  aligned  fancies.  Pausing 
as  they  reach  the  boundaries  of  material  knowl- 
edge, they  say,  "Here  we  stand  for  this  time; 
what  lies  beyond  we  do  not  know."  This  con- 
fession of  the  inadequacy  of  knowledge  does 
by  no  means  settle  definitely  that  the  unknown 
realm  is  not  to  be  penetrated  by  the  experi- 
enced explorer.  One  does  not  have  to  accept 
as  indisputable  facts  the  theories  and  the 
hypotheses  of  any  of  these  philosophers,  to 
realize  that  their  investigations,  halting  and 
inconclusive  as  they  are,  have  revealed  new 
worlds  to  the  imaginative  mind,  and  have 
made  known  the  movements  of  a  system  so 
full  of  beauty  and  so  rich  with  thought  that 
man  only  in  his  highest  moods  can  appre- 
hend it.* 

Poetry  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  im- 
passioned mind  at  the  moment  when  it  leaves 
exact  definition  and  commonplace  facts,  and 
seeks  to  interpret  thoughts,  plans,  and  purposes 
with  which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  it  can  not 
deal. 

It  is  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
cent triumphs  of  man's  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machinery  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion have  to  any  extent  limited  the  realm  of 
imagination  and  poetry.  With  every  click  of 
the  telegraph  instrument,  there  comes  sugges- 
tions of  a  region  boundless  and  unexplored, 
which  the  imagination  alone  can  occupy.  The 
same  influence  is  felt,  the  same  impelling  force 
is  manifest  when  one  turns  to  the  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force,  or  the 
indestructibility  of  matter.  The  indefinite 
ages  through  which  evolution  has,  with  unerr- 

*It  is  perhaps  significant  that  few  exact  defini- 
tions of  Continuity  are  to  be  found.  Even  in  Sir  W., 
R.  Grove's  famous  paper,  the  fountain-head  of  the 
modern  form  of  this  far  from  modern  truth,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  definition.  In  point  of  fact,  its  sweep 
is  so  magnificent,  it  appeals  so  much  more  to  the. 
imagination  than  to  the  reason,  that  men  have  pre- 
ferred to  exhibit  rather  than  to  define  it.  Its  true 
greatness  consists  in  the  final  impression  it  leaves  on 
the  mind  with  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  Nature. 
For  it  was  reserved  for  the  Law  of  Continuity  to  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
(Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.) 
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ing  purpose,  worked,  and  is  still  working,  to 
produce  not  alone  what  we  now  see  and  know, 
but  a  system  as  far  beyond  this  as  this  is  be- 
yond chaos,  are  to  be  penetrated  only  by  an 
imagination  grown  strong  under  healthful 
mental  training  until  it  has  become  the  per- 
fected telescope  of  the  mind. 

It  has  been  said,  "Poetry  must  ever  open 
and  widen  our  horizon,"  and  that  is  what  mod- 
ern science,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is 
constantly  doing.  To  the  visionary  and  to  the 
believer,  to  the  poet  and  to  the  seer,  standing 
on  the  confines  of  this  materialistic  universe 
and  looking  over  the  dark  waters  which  no 
wave  of  light  has  ever  disturbed,  Agnosticism 
simply  says,  "We  do  not  know;  reasoning  from 
the  past,  and  relying  upon  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  ages,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
beyond  the  range  of  human  knowledge  there 
exists  a  power  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  life,  but  we  affirm  that  this  power  is  not 
manifest  to  man  in  his  present  stage  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  your  dreams  are  still  dreams 
unrealized,  and  your  visions,  though  they  may 
be  prophetic,  have  no  basis  in  the  record  of 
human  achievement." 

To  show  that  whatever  else  agnosticism  may 
lack,  it  does  not  lack  poetry,  we  have  to  quote 
only  two  expressions  from  Dr.  McCosh  concern- 
ing Herbert  Spencer  and  his  philosophy.  "He 
can,"  says  this  eminent  logician,  "by  his  con- 
structive intellect  evolve  all  things  out  of  an 
original  star-dust  and  pursue  its  course  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration,  until  it  is  dis- 
solved into  the  vapor  in  which  it  originated." 
Such  a  process  of  reasoning  may  not  be  able 
to  withstand  the  tests  of  logic,  but  surely  it 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  poetry.  Again, 
Dr.  McCosh  says,  "His  bold  generalizations" — 
the  highest  quality  of  poetry — "  are  always  in- 
structive, and  some  of  them  may  in  the  end 
be  established  as  the  profoundest  laws  of  the 
universe."  In  explanation  of  this  sentence, 
Dr.  McCosh  adds,  "  It  is  proper  to  state  that  I 
represented  our  author  as  a  Titan  making  war 
against  the  gods  that  rule  Olympus,  to  which 
he  seeks  to  rise,  not  by  slow  and  gradual  steps, 
but  by  heaping  Pelion  on  Pindus,"  and  this,  if 
not  strictly  orthodox,  is  at  least  evidence  that 
agnosticism  is  not  devoid  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  poetry. 

In  my  judgment  the  spirit  of  modern  inves- 
tigation does  widen  our  horizon  and  extend 
our  vision,  and  the  result  of  these  investigations 
inspires  the  mind  and  elevates  the  thoughts, 
not  only  of  those  who  believe  in  an  unknown 
Vol  I. — 35. 


power,  but  even  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  they  can,  by  searching,  find  out  God. 
That  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  ag- 
nosticism and  materialism,  as  it  is  usually  de- 
fined, any  one  who  even  casually  reads  Spencer 
or  Tyndall,  and  a  host  of  others  who  train  with 
them,  does  not  need  to  be  told.  In  a  recent 
controversy  with  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Spencer 
labored  earnestly  to  make  plain  his  belief  that 
there  did  exist,  or  rather  his  refusal  to  deny 
the  existence  of,  a  power  governing  and  con- 
trolling the  universe,  a  knowledge  of  which 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  modern  science,  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  an  infinite  and  eternal 
Energy  by  which  all  things  are  created  and 
sustained.  If  this  be  so,  certainly  there  can  be 
nothing  in  agnosticism  destructive  of  true  po- 
etry. From  a  religious  stand-point  one  may 
believe  that  it  contains  the  germ  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  at  enmity  with  revealed  religion,  but 
that  it  will  at  the  same  time  destroy  all  the 
elements  of  poetry  and  confine  the  mind  of 
man  to  what  has  already  been  discovered,  de- 
nying him  the  thought  or  hope  of  a  still  wider 
knowledge,  no  critic  should  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit. These  scholars,  with  their  spectroscopes, 
microscopes,  and  telescopes,  and  with  all  their 
instruments  and  implements  of  aggressive  war- 
fare, are  turning  them,  not  against  knowledge, 
not  against  literature,  not  against  poetry,  or 
imagination,  but  toward  the  boundless  uni- 
verse hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  unknown. 
Their  purpose  is  to  penetrate  this  shadow,  and 
in  many  instances  their  investigations  have 
simply  served  to  sustain,  after  much  patient 
labor,  the  propositions  advanced  in  a  moment 
of  inspiration,  when  the  lightnings  of  their  un- 
fettered imaginations  leaped  to  conclusions 
which  only  years  of  patient  research  could 
justify.  The  poet  is  the  pioneer  of  thought 
even  in  this  day,  and  in  the  future  he  will  not 
be  any  more  bound  by  the  scientific  dicta  than 
Milton  or  Dante,  poets  of  the  past,  were  bound 
by  the  theological  edicts  of  their  time,  yet 
he  may  be  an  agnostic  for  all  that.  Time  in 
its  onward  movement,  in  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  in  the  increase  of  wisdom, 
frees,  not  only  the  mind  of  man,  but  his  im- 
agination, gives  wings  to  his  thoughts,  and 
spreads  them  over  unfathomable  and  pathless 
seas. 

These  scientists,  agnostics,  or  what  you  will, 
are  to  this  age  what  Columbus  was  to  his; 
what  they  seek  is  what  he  sought — material 
continents,  which  reason  and  imagination  have 
together  convinced  them  exist  beyond  the  pres- 
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ent  range  of  human  knowledge.  They,  as  did 
he,  turn  their  attention  to  these  undiscovered 
lands;  and,  concentrating  their  time  and  atten- 
tion on  this  single  purpose,  leave  to  others  the 
task  of  bringing  these  new  worlds  into  strict 
harmony  with  that  theory  of  the  universe  which 
prevailed  before  their  discoveries.  Surely,  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  these  discoveries  in  the 
future  will  any  more  than  in  the  past  shake 
the  foundations  of  religion  or  destroy  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  poetry. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  this  labor  in 
any  wise  limits  the  province  of  poetry,  or  de- 
prives it  of  its  vital  power.  Experience  as 
well  as  reason  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  deadly 
antagonism  between  agnosticism  and  poetry, 
between  the  philosophy  that  says  "I  do  not 
know  "  and  that  imagination  which  keeps  alive 
the  human  desire  to  penetrate  beyond  the  veil. 
That  the  highest  human  thought  makes  real 
to  the  eye  of  faith  the  unknown  God,  and  so 
strikes  the  noblest  chords  of  the  highest  poetry, 
is  certainly  true.  And  yet,  from  those  who 
might  be  classed  agnostics,  in  that  they  were 
still  questioning  the  existence  of  what  is  to 
others  revealed  and  eternal  truth,  there  have 
come  suggestions  of  such  strange  nobleness 
and  beauty,  that  one  who  denies  the  existence 
of  poetry  in  them  must  have  allowed  the  ear 
to  be  deadened  by  the  turmoil  of  life,  and  the 
eyes  dimmed  by  its  mists  and  vapors. 

"We  turn  to  Job,  and  find  such  poems  as 
these : 

Is  there  not  a  warfare  to  man  upon  earth  ? 

And  are  not  his  days  like  the  days  of  an  hireling? 

Asa  servant  that  earnestly  desire  th  the  shadow, 

And  as  an  hireling  that  looketh  for  his  wages : 

So  am  I  made  to  possess  months  of  vanity, 

And  wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to  me. 

When  I  lie  down,  I  say, 

When  shall  I  arise,  and  the  night  he  gone  ? 

And  I  am  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day. 

My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and  clods  of  dust  ; 

My  skin  closeth  up  and  hreaketh  out  afresh. 

My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle, 

And  are  spent  without  hope. 

Oh  rememher  that  my  life  is  wind  : 

Mine  eye  shall  no  more  see  good. 

The  eye  of  him  that  seeth  me  shall  hehold  me  no  more: 

Thine  eyes  shall  he  upon  me,  hut  I  shall  not  he. 

As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away, 

So  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no 
more, 

He  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house, 
Neither  shall  MB  place  know  him  any  more. 
Therefore  1  will  not  refrain  my  mouth  ; 
I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit; 
I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  sea-monster, 
Thai  thou  settesta  watch  over  me? 


When  I  say,  My  bed  shall  comfort  me, 
My  couch  shall  ease  my  complaint ; 
Then  thou  scarest  me  with  dreams, 
And  terrifiest  me  through  visions : 
So  that  my  soul  chooseth  strangling, 
And  death  rather  than  these  my  bones. 
I  loathe  my  life ;  I  would  not  live  alway : 
Let  me  alone  ;  for  my  days  are  as  a  breath. 

And  when  his  friends  insisted  that  such 
highly  wrought  expressions  as  these  were  ir- 
reconcilable with  any  idea  they  held  of  divine 
government,  and  that  all  such  questioning  and 
skepticism  were  destructive  alike  of  poetry  and 
faith,  he  continued: 
Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
Is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble. 
He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ; 
He  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not. 
And  dost  thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  an  one, 
And  bringest  me  into  judgment  with  thee? 
Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?  not 
one. 

Seeing  his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his 

months  is  with  thee. 
And  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  can  not 

pass ; 

Look  away  from  him,  that  he  may  rest, 

Till  he  shall  accomplish,  as  an  hireling,  his  day. 

For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it 

will  sprout  again, 
And  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease, 
Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth, 
And  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground ; 
Yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud, 
And  put  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 
But  man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away : 
Yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he? 
As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea, 
And  the  river  decayeth  and  drieth  up ; 
So  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not : 
Till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake, 
Nor  be  roused  out  of  their  sleep. 
Oh  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave, 
That  thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret  until  thy  wrath 

be  past, 

That  thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remem- 
ber me ! 

If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ? 

All  the  days  of  my  warfare  would  I  wait, 

Till  my  release  should  come. 

Certainly,  whatever  faith  one  may  find  else- 
where in  this  Book  of  Job,  and  whatever  an- 
swer one  may  get  to  such  questions  as  these  in 
the  Psalms  of  David  and  in  those  Epistles  of 
Paul  in  which  to  an  ignorant  world  he  declared 
an  unknown  God,  here  we  have  poetical  energy 
of  the  highest  type,  and  agnosticism  of  an 
undeniable  kind. 

But  leaving  Job,  and  poets  such  as  Job,  who 
were  agnostics  only  in  moments  of  doubt  and 
deep  concern,  let  us  turn  to  the  poetry  of 
George  Eliot.  Through  her  prose  and  poetry 
alike  there  are  evidences  of  influences  which 
can  not  be  traced  alone  to  any  system  of  belief 
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or  of  unbelief.  Erom  the  very  structure  of 
her  mind  it  was  not  possible  for  George  Eliot 
to  be  a  poet  of  the  highest  order,  and  from  the 
nature  of  her  studies,  which  were  largely  in- 
trospective and  egotistic,  aggravated  by  her 
associations,  she  little  by  little  let  slip  much  of 
her  marvelous  power  as  a  master  of  fiction.  Yet 
there  were  moments  of  temporary  aberration,  so 
to  speak,  when  she  was  lifted  above  the  merely 
temporal  and  material,  and  gave  expression  in 
noblest  numbers  to  the  highest  thought  and 
purest  aspiration  of  the  human  mind.  In  her 
hymn  to  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  poetry  and 
agnosticism  are  met  together,  and  so  clearly 
does  it  refute  the  idea  that  they  are  mutually 
destructive,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  quote  some 
of  the  familiar  lines: 

"  Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence ;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  search 
To  vaster  issues. 

***        $  -;}:- 

This  is  life  to  come, 
Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  to  strive  to  follow.    May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty — 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  evermore  intense, 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 

In  another  vein,  and  yet  in  much  the  same 
spirit,  let  us  quote  another  poem  by  this  ag- 
nostic, as  full  of  tenderness  as  though  written 
by  Wordsworth: 

The  world  is  great ;  the  birds  all  fly  from  me ; 
The  stars  are  golden  fruit  upon  a  tree 
All  out  of  reach  ;  my  little  sister  went, 
And  I  am  lonely. 

The  world  is  great ;  I  tried  to  mount  the  hill 
Above  the  pines,  where  the  light  lies  so  still, 
But  it  rjpes  higher ;  little  sister  went, 
And  I  am  lonely. 

The  world  is  great ;  the  wind  comes  rushing  by, 
I  wonder  where  it  comes  from  ;  sea  birds  cry 
And  hurt  my  heart ;  my  little  sister  went, 
And  I  am  lonely. 

The  world  is  great ;  the  people  laugh  and  talk 
And  make  loud  holiday  ;  how  fast  they  walk ! 
I'm  lame,  they  push  me  ;  little  sister  went, 
And  I  am  lonely. 

Emerson  would  usually,  perhaps  justly,  be 
classed  as  the  poet  of  transcendentalism,  yet 


the  "glittering  generalities"  and  delusive  sug- 
gestions, which  are  thought  to  be  characteristic 
of  his  school,  are  much  more  manifest  in  his 
essays  than  in  his  poems.  His  faith,  such  as  it 
was,  is  best  expressed,  most  sincerely,  naturally, 
and  tenderly  expressed,  in  the  poem  written  on 
the  death  of  his  boy, 

"  For  whom 
Morn  well  might  break  and  April  bloom." 

In  this  poem  we  find  such  lines  as  these: 

"  When  frail  Nature  can  no  more 
Then  the  spirit  strikes  the  hour, 
My  servant  Death,  with  solving  right, 
Pours  finite  into  infinite." 

In  this  poem  Emerson  puts  his  belief,  or 
hope,  or  faith,  into  its  strongest  form ;  it  marks 
the  limit  of  his  assent,  and  his  creed  may  be 
accepted  as  embodied  in  these  few  words: 

"  What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent ; 
Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain, 
Hearts'  loves  will  meet  thee  again." 

To  many  minds  this  will  seem  something 
more  definitive,  more  hopeful,  than  any  thing 
in  the  lines  from  George  Eliot ;  but  others  will 
find  no  difference. 

Yet  running  all  through  his  rugged  verse 
are  the  suggestions  of  fatalism,  closely  akin  to 
agnosticism.  It  is  true  many  deny  that  Em- 
erson is  a  poet,  yet  his  little  volume  holds 
enough  of  the  essential  elements  of  poetry  to 
make  the  fame  of  half  a  score  of  others  more 
noisy  than  he.  His  Brahma,  which  has  puz- 
zled so  many  in  this  generation,  and  which 
remains  to  puzzle  others  in  generations  to 
come,  is  certainly  not  a  song  of  faith,  whatever 
else  it  may  be.  Perhaps  it  is  Pantheism,  per- 
haps Nihilism,  perhaps  Agnosticism.  Edwin 
Arnold,  in  a  translation  called  "  The  Secret  of 
Death,"  embodies  the  same  idea  in  a  different 
form,  somewhat  nearer  our  apprehension: 

If  he  that  slayeth  thinks  "  I  slay  ;"  if  he 
Whom  he  doth  slay  thinks  "I  am  slain,"  then  both 
Know  not  aright !   That  which  was  life  in  each 
Can  not  be  slain  nor  slay ! 

The  untouched  Soul, 
Greater  than  all  the  worlds  (because  the  worlds 
By  it  subsist);  smaller  than  subtleties 
Of  things  minutest,  last  of  ultimates, 
Sits  in  the  hollow  heart  of  all  that  lives ! 
Whoso  hath  laid  aside  desire  and  fear, 
His  senses  mastered  and  his  spirit  still, 
Sees  in  the  quiet  life  of  verity 
Eternal,  safe,  majestical— his  Soul ! 
Resting,  it  ranges  every  where !  asleep, 
It  roams  the  world,  unsleeping !    Who,  save  I, 
Know  that  divinest  spirit  as  it  is, 
Glad  beyond  joy  existing  outside  life! 
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Beholding  it  in  bodies  bodiless, 
Amid  impermanency  permanent ; 
Embracing  all  things,  yet  i'  the  midst  of  all, 
The  mind,  enlightened,  casts  its  grief  away ! 

It  is  not  to  be  known  by  knowledge.  Man 
Wotteth  it  not  by  wisdom  !    Learning  vast 
Halts  short  of  it !    Only  by  soul  itself 
Is  soul  perceived  when  the  Soul  wills  it  so ! 
There  shines  no  light  save  its  own  light  to  show 
Itself  unto  itself! 

None  compasseth 
Its  joy  who  is  not  wholly  ceased  from  sin, 
Who  dwells  not  self-controlled,  self-censured,  calm, 
Lord  of  himself !   It  is  not  gotten  else ! 
Brahm  hath  it  not  to  give. 

Surely,  we  have  here  the  expressions  of 
agnosticism,  the  limits  of  knowledge,  and  the 
elements  of  an  inspiring  poetry.  "Whether  this 
"  untouched  soul "  is  indestructible  force  or 
undying  energy,  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  that 
underlying,  all-controlling,  unknown  and  un- 
knowable power  which  Spencer  suggests  as 
back  of  the  known  universe,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  determine.  It  certainly  is  not  a  sep- 
arate entity,  an  indestructible  individuality, 
which  Christianity  places  in  antagonism  to  it, 
and  which  is  the  universal  central  thought  in 
every  Christian  creed. 

That  agnosticism  does  exist  in  true  poetry, 
one  has  only  to  read  Tennyson's  "In  Memo- 
riam"  to  believe.  At  the  last  it  closes  with 
the  expression  of  a  most  inspiring  hope,  yet 
through  all  the  poem  runs  the  despair  of  ag- 
nosticism, a  despair  quieted,  if  not  conquered, 
by  a  belief  that  he  could 

Hear  at  times  a  sentinel, 
Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  world  of  space 

In  the  deep  night  that  all  is  well. 

True  poetry  expresses  all  the  passion  of  the 
human  mind,  the  passion  of  doubt  as  well  as 
the  passion  of  belief,  and  it  is  this  claim  that  is 
put  beside  the  opinion  that  agnosticism  can  not 
exist  in  true  poetry. 

"  In  Memoriam "  records  the  progress  of  a 
human  soul  through  all  the  stages  of  advance- 
ment, from  despair  to  faint  hope  and  abiding 
faith,  but  through  all  the  record  is  undying 
poetry,  and  in  it  all,  perhaps,  nothing  finer 
than  these  lines: 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  donbt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 

Or  cag(  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 


That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  any  thing; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last— far  off— at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream  ;  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

Poetry,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  not 
be  conclusive;  it  is  merely  suggestive.  To 
all  the  many  difficult  problems  of  life,  to  all 
"the  obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and  out- 
ward things,"  poetry  has  suggestions  and  an- 
swers of  its  own  which  perhaps  can  not  be 
brought  into  strict  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  theology  nor  with  the  teachings  of  science, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  abandoned 
because  of  this.  There  is  no  more  inspiring 
passage  in  English  prose  or  verse  than  Words- 
worth's "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality from  the  Reccollections  of  early  Child- 
hood." I  suppose  neither  religion  nor  science 
is  willing  to  accept  it  as  in  any  exact  sense  the 
foundation  of  truth,  yet  in  an  imaginative  way 
it  suggests  a  hope  that  is  a  perpetual  benedic- 
tion. Poetry  puts  into  any  creed  a  breath  of 
its  own,  and  the  dry  bones  of  agnosticism  it 
will  inspire  with  life  even  as  it  once  inspired 
the  hard  and  rugged  creed  of  Puritanism,  and 
kept  alive  the  fire  of  hope  in  the  mind  of  Mil- 
ton and  of  Bunyan.  As  for  her,  there  is  noth- 
ing too  high  and  mighty,  so  there  is  nothing 
too  lowly.  Her's  is  a  universal  presence. 
That  Wordsworth  felt  this,  that  he  knew 
beauty  was  its  own  excuse  for  being  and  needed 
no  license  from  churchmen,  nor  from  schools,  is 
manifest  through  all  his  writings,  and  no- 
where is  it  more  beautifully  expressed  than  in 
the  lines  on  Tintern  Abbey: 

The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors,  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love, 
They  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thoughts  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

Others  must  determine  the  theological  ten- 
dency of  these  lines,  but  they  are  essentially 
poetic,  and  are  themselves  the  answer  to  all 
who  insist  that  true  poetry  must  submit  to  the 
demands  of  science  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the- 
ology on  the  other.  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse 
for  being;  it  has  "no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
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by  thoughts  supplied,  nor  any  interest  unbor- 
rowed from  the  eye."  The  failure  to  recognize 
this  is  the  fundamental  error  of  those  who 
would  have  poetry  conform  strictly  to  the  hy- 
potheses of  evolution  or  of  splfcial  creation.  He 
who  would  understand  any  thing  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind  must  be  prepared  to 
recognize  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  and 
it  is  the  province  of  the  critic  to  point  out  these 
goodly  manifestations.  Poetry  has  clothed  the 
earth  with  beauty  as  with  a  garment.  It  has 
kept  bright  its  burning  torches  when  the  world 
was  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  sensuality.  It  has  put  courage  in  the  heart 
of  the  captive,  and  hope  in  the  heart  of  him 
that  was  cast  down.  Against  materialism  it 
makes  an  abiding  protest,  for  it  creates  the 
world  anew  every  morning,  and  at  evening 
surrounds  it  with  clouds  and  darkness.  It 
ministers  to  us,  not  by  teaching  science  nor  by 


expounding  theology,  but  by  conveying  to  the 
heart  of  man  new  impressions,  and  by  awaken- 
ing new  joys  about  his  path.  David  and  Ho- 
mer, Dante  and  Goethe,  the  Hebrew  king  and 
the  German  philosopher,  speak  to  mankind  in 
its  magic  numbers,  and  scientist  and  seer  follow 
forever  in  its  luminous  pathway.  It  speaks 
after  its  own  manner  to  all  peoples  and  kin- 
dreds and  tongues,  for  it  is  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  the  music  which,  beginning 
at  the  time  when  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, gains  new  power  with  each  succeeding 
age: 

"  In  Being's  flood,  in  Action's  storm, 
I  walk  and  work,  above,  beneath, 
Work  and  weave  in  endless  motion ; 
Birth  and  Death, 
An  infinite  ocean, 
A  seizing  and  giving 
The  fire  of  living: 
'Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time  I  ply 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest  Him  by." 

Richard  W.  Knott. 
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Where  the  lights  and  shadows  mingle 

In  an  airy,  fairy  fretwork, 
Gentle  girl,  with  cheeks  a-tingle, 

Hidden  in  your  hammock's  network, 

I,  a  little  bird  above  you, 
Often  see  you  read  romances 

Where  the  magic  phrase,  "  I  love  you," 
Dreamier  makes  your  hazel  glances. 

So  your  dark-eyed  cousin  finds  you 
Sound  asleep,  yet  smiling  brightly ; 

And  the  rogue  for  mischief  binds  you, 
Binds  you  in  your  hammock  tightly. 

How  you  scold  him,  when  you  waken  I 
Hate  him  half  a  day — the  chance  is — 

For  the  school-boy  freedom  taken 

With  your  slumber's  grand  romances. 

But  he  cares  not,  for  his  laughter 

Rings  more  gay  the  more  he's  chidden, 

Like  a  tune,  how  often  after 
Echoing  through  your  mind  unbidden ! 

And  I  see  you,  ere  a  dozen 

Years  of  bird-life  have  departed, 

Watching  for  your  soldier  cousin, 
Lingering  here  half  broken-hearted, 


Till,  as  great  slow  clouds  go  trooping 

To  the  sunset's  Eldorado, 
Slowly  on  his  crutches  drooping 

Comes  your  cousin,  or  his  shadow. 

Then  the  breeze,  that  with  your  tresses 

May  be  toying,  will  discover 
What  this  little  bird  now  guesses, 

That  your  cousin  is  your  lover. 

Now  he's  close,  and  both  your  faces 
The  last  kiss  of  sunset  touches, 

As  his  arm  your  waist  embraces — 
Sure,  a  better  staff  than  crutches. 

Then,  oh!  then,  my  gentle  maiden, 
When  he's  told  of  battle's  chances, 

And  your  lids  with  tears  o'erladen 
Droop  beneath  his  glowing  glances, 

In  this  place  where  now  you're  reading 
You  shall  hear  a  sweeter  story, 

And  the  passion  of  his  pleading 
Win  a  purer  prize  than  glory. 

Then  the  hero  whom  you  capture 
Here  will  set  your  lips  a-tingle, 

Here  will  fill  those  eyes  with  rapture, 
Where  the  lights  and  shadows  mingle. 

Henry  W.  Austin. 
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Chapter  VI. 

IN  continuation  of  the  operations  of  the  8th, 
the  center  and  right  of  the  Union  army  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front  and  on 
the  left  flank,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morning. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order,  Mitchell,  of  the 
center  corps,  was  moved  from  his  position  in 
second  line  to  the  left  and  front  toward  Good- 
night's  spring,  north  of  Perryville,  while  Sher- 
idan was  moved  directly  upon  the  place.  In 
his  progress  toward  his  destination,  General 
Mitchell  was  led  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
would  return  to  the  field  and  try  to  pursue  his 
advantage  of  the  previous  day.  Accordingly, 
when  this  report  was  transmitted  to  general 
headquarters,  General  Gilbert  was  instructed 
to  advance  with  determination  but  with  cau- 
tion, and  to  keep  in  readiness  to  move  the 
larger  portion  of  the  center  corps  to  the  left 
to  meet  such  a  movement  should  it  be  under- 
taken. As  the  morning  wore  away  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from 
his  position  near  Perryville,  and  the  center 
corps  was  then  ordered  to  cross  Chaplin  Eiver 
and  establish  itself  at  Goodnight's  and  Walker's 
springs,  with  instructions,  however,  to  be  ready 
to  advance  or  fight  at  a  moment's  notice. 

When  the  Confederates  withdrew  during 
the  night  from  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  left  corps,  they  left  on  the  ground  their 
dead  and  some  of  their  wounded,  and  also  the 
guns  which  had.  been  captured  from  the  new 
troops — exchanging,  however,  for  two  Napo- 
leons two  of  their  brass  six-pounders  of  the 
old  pattern.  On  leaving  Perryville  in  the 
morning,  the  wounded  who  could  not  be  car- 
ried along  in  the  retreat  were  left  in  the  houses 
in  town  and  on  the  farms  in  its  vicinity.  Gen- 
eral Bragg  seems  to  have  left  the  field  in  good 
order,  but  with  no  loss  of  time. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  preceding 
year  General  Lyon,  in  Missouri,  resorted  to  the 
same  device  to  save  his  army  to  which  General 
Bragg  had  had  recourse  to  extricate  his  de- 
tachment under  General  Polk  from  its  perilous 
position  at  Perryville.  General  Lyon  marched 
out  of  Springfield  during  the  night,  and,  un- 
discovered, gained  a  position  near  the  enemy 
under  Price  and  McCullough,  encamped  along 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  at  daybreak  executed  a 
very  successful  surprise,  attacking  the  enemy's 
left  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  while  Sigel  en- 
( 500 ) 


gaged  their  center.  The  fight  lasted  continu- 
ously between  four  and  five  hours,  and  up  to 
that  time  it  was  the  hardest  four  hours'  fight- 
ing that  had  ever  taken  place  on  the  American 
continent. 

The  Confederates  were  so  much  paralyzed 
that,  although  nearly  four  times  as  many  as 
their  adversaries,  they  permitted  them  to  retire 
in  broad  daylight  entirely  unmolested.  The 
Union  troops,  as  the  Confederates  at  Perry- 
ville, were  obliged  to  leave  their  dead  on  the 
field,  among  whom,  through  some  oversight, 
was  their  General.  Their  wounded  who  could 
not  be  moved  were  left  in  Springfield,  some 
ten  miles  from  the  battle-ground. 

After  it  was  known  to  General  Buell  that 
the  Confederates  had  really  left  the  field,  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  burial  of  the  dead  were  taken.  These  du- 
ties occupied  all  of  the  9th  and  10th.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  exaggerated  reports  of  losses 
in  Mitchell's  division,  Surgeon  Weeks,  medi- 
cal director  of  the  center  corps,  was  directed 
to  go  carefully  over  all  the  ground  covered  by 
the  line  of  battle,  that  is,  from  Sheridan's  posi- 
tion on  the  Springfield  pike  across  to  McCook's 
left  on  the  Maxville  road,  and  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  dead,  with  a  view  to  correcting 
the  regimental  reports,  for  these,  it  was  fore- 
seen, would  require  close  supervision.  It  had 
hitherto  proved  impossible  to  procure  correct 
reports  of  the  present  and  absent  on  a  toilsome 
march,  and  it  seemed  only  a  matter  of  com- 
mon foresight  to  make  extra  efforts  to  obtain 
correct  reports  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  in  a  great  battle. 

Surgeon  Weeks  reports  the  casualties  in  the 
Ninth  division  (R.  B.  Mitchell's)  for  the  7th 
and  8th  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  killed, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  wounded. 
Rousseau's  division%ad  formerly  been  Ormsby 
Mitchell's,  and  some  of  the  wounded  of  this 
division  when  brought  to  the  hospitals  of  the 
center  corps  were  thought  to  have  still  contin- 
ued to  call  their  division  by  its  old  name,  thus 
causing  an  exaggerated  number  of  casualties 
to  be  credited  to  R.  B.  Mitchell's  division  of 
that  corps. 

In  the  Eleventh  division  (Sheridan's)  the 
killed  were  twenty -six,  and  wounded  two 
hundred  and  twenty -eight. 

In  the  Ninth  division  the  casualties  were 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Gooding's  brigade 
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and  Pinney's  battery.  One  killed  and  ten 
wounded,  only,  belonged  to  the  remainder  of 
the  division.  The  regiments  in  Gooding's  bri- 
gade on  which  the  losses  fell  were  the  Twenty- 
second  Indiana  and  the  Fifty-ninth  and  Seven- 
ty-fifth Illinois.  The  Seventy-fourth  Illinois, 
the  remaining  regiment  of  this  brigade,  lost 
none,  for  when  the  brigade  was  recalled  to  the 
north  side  of  Doctor's  Creek,  and  sent  to  rein- 
force the  left,  this  regiment  was  not  halted,  but 
continued  on  toward  the  right  where  there  was 
no  fighting,  and  did  not  join  its  brigade  until 
after  dark. 

In  Sheridan's  division  the  casualties  were 
generally  distributed  as  might  be  supposed 
when  we  remember  that  it  had  been  contin- 
uously engaged  from  break  of  day. 

The  figures  here  given  do  not  agree  in  their 
totals  with  those  taken  from  General  Fry's 
book.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  make  reports 
agree  at  that  day.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  some  regimental  commanders 
would  give  up  in  despair,  and  either  make  no 
reports  at  all,  or  send  in  those  which  they 
knew  to  be  not  correct. 

Late  at  night,  on  the  10th,  a  reconnoissance 
was  ordered  from  the  center  corps  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  advance,  with  a 
view  to  moving  over  it  in  force,  and  also  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  enemy  was  at 
Harrodsburg,  and,  if  so,  his  position.  A  simi- 
lar reconnoissance  was  ordered  from  the  right 
corps,  then  on  the  Danville  pike,  but  as  Sill's 
division  was  yet  a  day's  march  behind  the  left 
corps  it  was  understood  that,  while  each  recon- 
noissance was  to  be  pushed  with  sufficient  vigor 
to  develop  facts,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
bringing  on  a  general  action.  The  reconnois- 
sance from  the  center  corps  was  made  by  a  bri- 
gade and  a  battery,  with  Gay's  cavalry  in  front. 
It  began  early  on  the  11th,  and  discovered  the 
enemy  in  force  south  of  Harrodsburg  about 
two  miles.  This  was  Kirby  Smith's  column 
which,  on  joining,  had  been  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  returning  to  renew  the  battle  at  Perry- 
ville,  with  Smith  in  the  lead.  General  Bragg 
changed  his  mind,  and  during  the  day  the  Con- 
federates withdrew  entirely  from  Harrodsburg, 
and  the  reconnoitering  detachments  entered 
the  place  in  the  evening,  driving  out  the  en- 
emy's rearguard  and  capturing  some  stores. 
They  also  made  about  twelve  hundred  prison- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  sick  and  wounded 
men,  who  could  not  be  carried  along  in  the 
retreat. 

It  was  a  piece  of  very  good  fortune  for  the 


Union  side  that  the  Confederates  did  not  return 
to  renew  the  battle,  for  they  would  have  had 
such  an  advantage  in  numbers  and  in  the 
character  of  their  troops  that  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  would  have  been  placed  in  great  peril. 

General  McCook's  corps  had  been  so  badly 
damaged  in  the  battle  that,  in  the  absence  of 
Sill's  division,  it  could  be  counted  on  for  only 
what  Rousseau's  division  could  show,  for  Jack- 
son's division,  composed  wholly  of  new  troops, 
''could  not  be  rallied  and  be  made  to  face 
Bragg's  veterans  in  so  brief  a  period  as  three 
days  after  their  route  at  their  hands. 

Crittenden's  corps  and  Gilbert's  were  intact, 
but  together  they  could  have  shown  only  about 
thirty-six  thousand  men  in  line.  Allowing  to 
McCook's  corps,  in  the  absence  of  Sill,  six  thou- 
sand men,  the  Confederates  would  have  in  num- 
bers a  superiority  of  fully  fifteen  thousand,  all 
seasoned  troops.  It  is  true  that  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  had  better  arms,  and  was  better  supplied 
also,  perhaps,  with  food  for  its  men  and  ani- 
mals, advantages  which  go  far  to  compensate 
for  inferiority  of  numbers;  but  then  from  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  its  force  was  of  raw 
troops. 

In  withdrawing  from  Harrodsburg  and  fall- 
ing back  upon  Bryantsville  General  Bragg 
was  drawing  near  his  depot  of  supplies,  and 
was  thus  following  out  his  original  plan  of 
operations,  from  which  he  had  deviated  in  the 
hope  of  striking  in  detail  the  supposed  line 
of  sixty  miles  over  which  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  was  reported  to  be  extended;  but,  never- 
theless, in  not  returning  to  Perryville  and  re- 
suming the  battle  he  lost  for  the  Confederacy 
perhaps  the  only  opportunity  it  ever  had  of 
fighting  a  great  battle  with  the  advantage  of 
a  decisive  preponderance  in  numbers  and  the 
character  of  its  troops. 

General  Bragg's  reasons  for  not  fighting  at 
Harrodsburg,  as  given  by  himself,  rested  chiefly 
on  the  lack  of  subsistence  for  his  troops.  But 
there  was  one  drawback  aside  from  the  want 
of  supplies,  and  that  was  the  want  of  confi- 
dence in  him  upon  the  part  of  his  superior 
officers.  There  had  grown  up  among  them 
the  habit  of  not  obeying  his  orders  unless 
they  approved  of  them.  It  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  in  his  army  that  General  Bragg  could 
move  neither  troops  nor  supplies  unless  he 
was  on  the  spot  in  person  to  enforce  his  orders. 
"When  a  body  of  troops  is  in  such  a  state  it  is 
in  no  condition  to  seek  a  general  action. 

The  retreat  of  the  Confederates  must  have 
been  unexpected  to  General  Buell,  and  it  was 
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therefore  very  natural  that  he  should  observe 
•caution  in  his  movements.  He  had,  from  the 
beginning,  counted  on  finding  them  concen- 
trated at  or  near  Harrodsburg,  and  ready  to 
accept  the  trial  by  battle.  In  abandoning  this 
ground  there  was  something  unaccountable 
upon  the  part  of  the  adversary  and  it  was  im- 
portant that  no  false  step  be  made  in  following 
him. 

The  want  of  cavalry  was  now  greatly  felt. 
So  long  as  the  movements  of  the  Confederates 
were  natural  and  in  about  the  direction  which 
they  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  take,  an 
advance  of  cavalry  sufficient  to  follow  their 
line  of  march  had  proved  to  be  sufficient — 
now,  however,  that  their  motions  had  come  to 
be  eccentric  and  uncertain,  a  wide  scope  of 
country  needed  to  be  covered  to  keep  their 
movements  well  under  observation.  In  modern 
armies,  when  operating  in  the  open  country, 
the  cavalry  is  from  an  eighth  to  a  sixth  of  the 
whole.  The  cavalry  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  therefore,  when  it  moved  out  of  Lou- 
isville, ought  to  have  been  about  eight  thousand 
strong;  yet  it  is  a  full  estimate  w7hen  we  credit 
it  with  not  much  over  half  that  number  present 
in  the  ranks. 

It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  movement 
of  the  Confederates  was  merely  a  change  in 
quest  of  a  position  where  all  of  their  resources 
of  men  and  supplies  could  be  readily  called 
into  requisition  on  the  day  of  the  decisive  bat- 
tle, therefore,  to  follow  their  motions  McCook's 
corps,  now  complete  by  the  arrival  of  Sill's 
division,  was  ordered  to  Harrodsburg,  and 
Crittenden's  was  moved  nearer  to  Danville, 
while  Gilbert's,  still  in  the  center,  was  moved 
up  to  the  Danville  pike,  but  nearer  Harrods- 
burg —  Crittenden's  corps  was  subsequently 
pushed  on  toward  the  Harrodsburg  and  Dick 
Robinson  road  to  try  to  intercept  the  enemy, 
who  was  discovered  to  be  retiring  by  that 
route.  This  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th.  Next  day,  by  noon,  General  Buell's 
headquarters  were  fixed  in  Harrodsburg,  and 
the  head  of  the  center  corps  was  nearing  the 
Harrodsburg  and  Danville  pike,  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  crossed  that  road  and  went  over  to 
the  Dick  Robinson  road  and  camped  on  Cook's 
place,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Confederates,  and  therefore  afforded  fodder, 
and  what  was  now  of  importance,  firewood, 
for  the  nights  wen-  becoming  cold.  On  the 
evening  of  the  12th  Gilbert's  corps  was  ordered 
to  march  at  six  next  morning  and  take  posi- 
tion at  Cove  Spring,  about  midway  between 


Harrodsburg  and  Danville,  while  Crittenden's 
corps  was  directed  on  Danville.  The  enemy 
was  then  supposed  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
Dick  Robinson,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
thus  posted  was  well  prepared  to  receive  an 
attack  should  General  Bragg  decide  to  now 
return  and  seek  a  battle.  In  this  position  a 
reconnoissance  was  ordered  toward  Bryants- 
ville.  It  was  to  take  the  road  to  King's  Mill 
on  Dick's  River,  then  ascend  the  stream  and 
return  to  camp  by  the  Harrodsburg  and  Bel- 
lows' Mill  road.  This  reconnoissance  was  fixed 
for  the  14th,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  had  crossed  Dick's 
River,  and  it  was  presumed  that  he  would  now 
halt  and  prepare  for  a  decisive  battle.  Dick's 
River  is  a  stream  which  offers  great  facilities 
for  defense,  and  therefore  instead  of  following 
immediately  after  the  Confederates  and  at- 
tempting to  force  a  passage  in  their  immediate 
presence,  General  Buell  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  turn  their  position.  This  was  on  the 
13th.  Later  it  was  learned  that  the  enemy  had 
given  up  the  purpose  of  making  a  stand  at  all, 
and  had  actually  begun  their  retreat  out  of 
the  country,  and  pursuit  was  at  once  ordered. 
The  retreat  was  decided  upon  on  the  12th. 
General  Bragg's  reasons  are  here  given  in  his 
own  words. 

"  Assured  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his 
three  corps  against  us,  and  finding  that  our  loss  had 
already  been  quite  heavy  in  the  unequal  contest 
against  two,  I  gave  the  order  to  fall  back  at  daylight 
on  Harrodsburg,  and  sent  instructions  to  Major-Gen- 
eral  Smith  to  move  his  command  to  form  a  junction 
with  me  at  that  place.  There  again  I  offered  the 
enemy  battle,  which  he  declined,  and  moved  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  my  line  toward  Cumberland  Gap.  My 
whole  force  was  accordingly  retired  on  the  11th  upon 
Bryantsville.  Here  the  enemy  declined  to  advance 
upon  me,  but  occupied  himself  in  the  destruction  of 
the  numerous  mills  and  other  sources  from  which  we 
drew  our  supplies  of  breadstuff's.  There  was  no  accu- 
mulation of  this  essential  article  at  any  point  except 
at  Lexington,  which  had  been  now  lost,  though  the 
country  afforded  an  immensity  of  grain.  The  neces- 
sary concentration  of  my  forces  rendered  accumula- 
tion from  the  small  country  mills  impracticable,  and 
our  supply  was  reduced  to  only  four  days'  rations.  To 
attack  and  route  an  enemy  largely  superior  in  num- 
bers (for  to  simply  cripple  him  would  not  suffice) 
or  to  evacuate  the  country  in  which  we  could  no 
longer  subsist,  became  now  an  imperative  necessity. 
Moreover,  I  was  informed  that  still  another  force  was 
moving  on  my  right  flank  from  Cincinnati,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  overwhelming  one  with  which  I  was 
already  contending." 

"  The  season  of  the  autumnal  rains  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  rough  and  uneven  roads  leading  over 
the  stupendous  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  to 
and  through  Cumberland  Gap,  would  then  become 
utterly  impassable  to  an  army." 
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"Had  the  foregoing  considerations  permitted  a 
doubt  to  remain  in  my  mind  as  to  the  course  of  duty, 
it  would  have  been  entirely  removed  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  of  our  disasters  in  North  Missis- 
sippi, by  which  the  whole  country  in  our  rear  was  left 
open  to  the  enemy's  victorious  forces." 

The  Confederates  in  their  retreat  left  Camp 
Dick  Robinson  in  three  columns,  which  were 
soon  reduced  to  two.  The  one  on  the  left, 
Kirby  Smith's,  made  its  march  by  Lowell  and 
Big  Hill,  where  it  came  into  the  road  to  Cum- 
berland Gap.  The  other,  Polk's,  went  by  Crab 
Orchard,  Mount  Yernon  and  London.  In  the 
pursuit  Crittenden's  corps  took  the  lead,  mov- 
ing by  Stanford  where,  at  daylight  on  the  14th, 
"Wood's  division,  which  was  in  the  advance, 
engaged  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Gilbert's  corps 
marched  by  Lancaster,  where  Mitchell's  divis- 
ion, in  like  manner  later  in  the  day,  engaged 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  McCook's  corps  followed 
Crittenden's  as  far  as  Crab  Orchard.  At  this 
point  the  country  becomes  rough  and  barren, 
and  forbids  the  use  of  troops  in  large  bodies; 
therefore  Crittenden's  corps  alone  continued 
the  pursuit,  which  on  this  route  ceased  at  Lon- 
don ;  on  the  other  it  ceased  at  Manchester. 

General  Bragg's  forces  were  from  the  19th 
to  the  24th  in  making  the  passage  of  the  moun- 
tains. As  no  adequate  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  march  of  so  large  a  body  of  men 
and  animals  through  so  sterile  a  country,  their 
sufferings  were  great.  Supplies  were  sent  for- 
ward from  Tennessee  to  meet  the  returning 
army,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent 
its  arriving  on  the  east  side  of  the  range  in  a 
starving  condition.  Of  General  Smith's  col- 
umn only  about  four  thousand  remained  in  a 
body;  the  others  became  disorganized  through 
the  severity  of  their  privations. 

General  McCook's  corps  and  General  Gil- 
bert's remained  halted  at  Crab  Orchard  until 
the  19th,  when  they  were  put  in  motion  to  take 
the  most  direct  and  convenient  routes  to  Nash- 
ville to  meet  the  anticipated  return  of  the  en- 
emy to  that  point.  During  the  halt  at  Crab 
Orchard  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  correct 
consolidated  report  of  the  Third  corps.  The 
report  is  dated  October  19th.  It  was  as  nearly 
correct  as  it  could  be  made  under  the  circum- 
stances; the  figures  do  not  agree  and  could  not 
be  made  to.  The  results  in  each  division  are 
as  follows: 

In  the  First  division,  commanded  by  General 
S.  S.  Fry  in  the  absence  of  General  Schoephf, 

The  present  and  absent  numbered.  .12,787 
The  present  were   8,805 
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The  absent  by  authority  were  2,300 

The  absent  without  authority  were.  497 

In  the  Ninth  division,  commanded  by  Brig- 
adier-General W.  E.  Woodruff,  in  the  absence 
of  General  Mitchell, 

The  present  and  absent  were   9,464 

The  present  were   6,985 

The  absent  by  authority  were   2,300 

The  absent  without  authority  were.  270 

In  the  Eleventh  division,  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Sheridan, 

The  present  and  absent  were  10,707 

The  present  were   8,410 

The  absent  by  authority  were   2,080 

The  absent  without  authority  were.  217 

In  the  entire  corps, 

The  present  and  absent  were  32,968 

The  present  were  24,210 

The  absent  by  authority  were   7,865 

The  absent  without  authority  were.  982 

These  figures,  as  previously  stated,  do  not 
agree,  but  they  were  the  best  which  could  be 
obtained  from  the  regiments  at  the  time.  Of 
the  number  reported  present  it  is  probable  that 
at  no  time  could  more  than  three  fourths  be 
shown  in  the  ranks;  the  remainder  were  strag- 
glers, whose  absence  was  either  condoned  out- 
right, or  was  covered  by  passes  and  no  record 
of  the  absence  made  on  the  morning  reports 
of  the  companies.  The  practice  of  permitting 
men  to  be  absent  on  pass  for  several  days  at  a 
time,  without  noting  the  absence  on  the  com- 
pany morning  reports,  still  exists  in  the  reg- 
ular army  as  a  relic  of  the  war.  If  not  broken 
up  it  will  stand  to  infect  the  volunteers  in  some 
future  great  war  to  the  embarrassment  of  im- 
portant operations. 

The  inspector-general  of  the  Third  corps, 
Captain  O.  L.  Baldwin,  in  his  report  of  the 
6th  of  October,  the  day  the  Second  and  Third 
corps  met  at  Springfield  and  encamped  together 
for  the  night,  described  the  roads  as  swarming 
with  stragglers,  whom  the  surgeons  were  plac- 
ing in  the  wagons  as  they  passed,  and  he  com- 
plains that  in  thus  loading  the  wagons  the 
medical  officers  seemed  to  exercise  no  discrim- 
ination. Under  these  circumstances  the  new 
regiments  in  their  shrunken  ranks  showed  how 
the  heat,  dust,  and  want  of  water  were  deplet- 
ing them. 

General  Orders  No.  48,  dated  October  20th, 
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notices  the  straggling  as  general  in  the  whole 
army.    It  is  in  the  following  terms: 

The  General  commanding  is  mortified  and  pained 
at  the  disorderly  conduct  of  portions  of  the  troops 
since  the  departure  of  the  army  from  Louisville.  The 
roads  aud  the  adjoining  country  swarm  with  worth- 
less and  vicious  stragglers  whose  outrages  and  depre- 
dations disgrace  the  profession  of  arms  and  the  noble 
cause  which  they  profess  to  defend,  and  bring  dis- 
credit on  their  more  worthy  comrades.  But  little  less 
pernicious  and  reprehensible  is  the  pressing  of  private 
property,  such  as  horses  and  wagons,  into  service  by 
subordinate  and  unauthorized  officers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  an  allowance  which  has  been  pur- 
posely restricted. 

The  General  commanding  calls  upon  all  good  offi- 
cers to  exert  themselves  constantly  and  energetically 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders  and  irregularities, 
either  within  their  own  regiments  or  corps  or  else- 
where. He  at  the  same  time  warns  the  negligent 
and  the  offenders  themselves  that  the  evil  is  of  such 
consequence  that  the  voice  of  the  country  and  the 
public  good  will  demand  violent  remedies  if  it  is 
persisted  in. 

This  order  will  be  read  before  every  regiment  in 
this  army.   By  command  of  Major-General  Buell. 

James  B.  Fry, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  it  is  safe  to  say,  had  in  its  ranks  very 
nearly  a  fourth  less  than  were  borne  on  its 
reports,  and  the  commanding  General  must, 
therefore,  have  overrated  his  strength.  In  the 
operations  which  have  just  been  described  he 
must  again  have  been  misled  and  have  over- 
rated his  forces. 

"When  the  battle  of  Perryville  was  fought, 
the  Third  corps  numbered  on  paper  over 
thirty-four  thousand  men  and  officers.  Of 
these  about  twenty- five  thousand  were  re- 
ported as  present,  but  it  may  be  said  with 
safety,  that  never  more  than  three  quarters  of 
this  number  were  ever  in  the  ranks  at  the 
same  time. 

This  absenteeism  was  general  throughout  the 
whole  army,  and  was  noticed  by  the  President 
in  a  proclamation  early  in  the  year  1863. 

When  satisfied  that  General  Bragg  had 
abandoned  the  field,  General  Buell  telegraphed 
General  Halleck  that  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  into  the  mountains,  and  as  he  could  not 
subsist  there  he  must  go  on,  and  he  added  that 
he  deemed  it  useless  to  follow  him,  and  that 
therefore  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  would  be  di- 
rected rapidly  on  Nashville,  which  was  re- 
ported by  General  Negley  to  be  invested  in 
force.  This  was  on  the  16th  of  October.  In 
response,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  that  the 
rapid  march  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  from 
Louisville,  and  the  victory  of  Perryville,  had 


given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Government, 
but  that  the  capture  of  East  Tennessee  should 
be  the.  main  point  of  the  campaign,  and  that 
operations  must  be  continued,  and  that  that 
army  must  enter  East  Tennessee  the  present 
fall,  and  that  the  march  ought  to  be  made 
while  the  roads  were  passable;  and  further, 
that  the  President  did  not  understand  why  the 
Union  troops  could  not  march  as  the  enemy 
marched,  live  as  the  enemy  lived,  and  fight 
as  the  enemy  fought,  unless  the  inferiority  of 
the  Union  troops  and  generals  be  admitted. 

If  the  President  is  here  correctly  repre- 
sented, he  did  not  understand  why  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  could  not  follow  close  upon  the 
Confederates  who  had  just  left  Kentucky,  un- 
less it  was  that  the  Union  troops  and  Union 
generals  were  inferior  to  the  Confederates  in 
marching,  in  enduring  privation,  and  in  fight- 
ing. 

A  large  army  destitute  of  supplies  in  mov- 
ing over  a  mountain  range  thinly  inhabited, 
and  to  an  exceptional  degree  barren,  will  prob- 
ably strip  all  of  the  passes  of  whatever  may 
serve  for  food  for  man  and  beast.  The  Presi- 
dent ought  to  have  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  pursuing  army,  if  it  should  attempt  to  fol- 
low immediately,  would  issue  from  the  passes 
in  a  starving  condition,  to  find  its  adversary 
concentrated,  rested,  reprovisioned,  and  per- 
haps reinforced.  In  the  ensuing  summer  Burn- 
side  came  west,  and  after  elaborate  preparation, 
toward  the  end  of  the  season,  did  enter  East 
Tennessee,  but  only  to  be  imprisoned  at  Knox- 
ville.  A  year  later,  when  it  was  suggested  that 
Hood  might  turn  and  follow  Sherman,  it  is 
said  that  the  President  dismissed  the  sugges- 
tion with  the  remark  that  Sherman  would  leave 
nothing  on  his  route  for  Hood  to  eat.  If  the 
anecdote  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  President 
was,  like  many  others  of"  that  day,  growing 
wiser  in  the  school  of  war. 

General  Buell  passed  the  first  years  of  his 
military  life  on  the  frontier  where,  owing  to 
continued  Indian  hostilities,  the  status  of  the 
army  is  that  of  war.  In  the  Mexican  war  he 
was  the  adjutant  of  his  regiment  at  first,  and 
afterward,  and  for  the  longer  period,  was  Ad- 
jutant-General of  a  division  (Twiggs').  This 
position  affords  a  wide  field  for  observation  for 
a  young  officer  in  time  of  war.  Later,  when 
General  Persifer  F.  Smith  was  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Texas,  Buell  was  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Department,  and  owing  to 
the  state  of  General  Smith's  health  he  had 
nearly  all  of  the  details  of  the  command  to 
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attend  to.  This  was  an  admirable  field  for 
training  in  administration.  Subsequently  he 
was  Assistant  Adjutant-General  for  the  De- 
partments of  the  East,  of  the  West,  and  of 
Utah.  Finally,  he  was  detailed  in  the  War 
Department  as  the  military  adviser  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  a  culmination  which  declared 
how  successfully  he  had  performed  his  duties 
in  the  ascending  grades  which  led  up  to  that 
position.  He  was,  altogether,  the  best  prepared 
for  the  command  of  an  army  of  all  of  the 
generals  of  either  side.  McClellan  had  served 
in  the  Mexican  war  as  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  the  engineer  company  which  marched  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  army.  After  the  war 
he  served  on  the  frontier  as  an  engineer,  but 
not  in  command  of  troops.  Grant  had  served 
in  the  Mexican  war  as  a  regimental  officer,  and 
before  and  afterward  on  the  frontier,  in  the  Inr- 
dian  country,  but  never  higher  than  regimen- 
tal quartermaster.  Halleck,  until  he  came  to 
Missouri  to  command,  had  seen  nothing  of  ser- 
vice whatever.  He  probably  never  saw  a  col- 
umn on  the  march  until  he  came  to  Pittsburgh 
Landing  after  Shiloh.  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston had  gained  his  experience  on  the  frontier 
while  in  the  United  States  service,  and  after- 
ward saw  service  in  the  Texas  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  in  the  Mexican  war  and  in 
the  expedition  to  Utah ;  but  his  opportunities 
for  observation  had  not  been  so  broad  as 
Buell's.  When  in  command  at  Nashville,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  Confederate  War  De- 
partment, he  characterized  General  Buell  as  the 
most  able  and  most  painstaking  of  the  Union 
generals.  Lee,  Johnston,  and  Beauregard  were 
in  the  Mexican  war,  but  they  had  been  trained 
in  early  life  only  as  engineers.  The  school  of 
application  from  which  the  officers  of  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  derive  so  much  benefit  in 
early  life  is  found  on  the  frontier;  the  staff 
corps  of  the  army  have  no  practice  in  it  be- 
yond some  brief  exploring  expeditions.  This 
advantage  over  all  of  his  compeers  which  Gen- 
eral Buell  had  enjoyed  must  have  been  known 
to  Mr.  Lincoln ;  why  then  did  he  not  accord 
him  more  consideration  than  he  appears  to 
have  shown  him?  When  General  Buell  was 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  near  the  end  of  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Prentice,  in  noticing  the  event  in  his 
paper,  says: 

The  relieving  of  General  Buell  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  our  views,  yet,  in  one  respect,  it  affords 
perhaps  a  favorable  indication.  It  was  not  prompted, 
we  feel  assured,  by  any  unworthy  motive  on  the  part 


of  the  Government,  but  by  the  conviction,  certainly 
justified  in  some  degree  by  appearances,  and  indus- 
triously strengthened  by  a  thousand  clamors  from 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  that  General  Buell  was 
too  slow,  too  dilatory,  too  inefficient  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  His  removal  from  the  command, 
unjust  and  injudicious  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  indi- 
cates at  least  a  vigorous  determination  in  a  quarter 
where  vigorous  determination  is  much  needed  by 
the  country. 

In  the  month  of  June  succeeding,  Mr.  Pren- 
tice publishes  the  "Statement  of  General  Buell 
in  review  of  the  evidence  before  the  military 
commission  to  inquire  into  his  Kentucky  cam- 
paigns," and  editorially,  among  other  things, 
introduces  an  extract  from  the  Boston  Post: 

General  Buell's  high  personal  character,  his  gen- 
uine patriotism,  his  noble  fidelity  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  command  universal  respect  wherever 
he  is  known.  He  is  every  inch  a  man.  His  military 
comrades  believe  that  his  splendid  handling  of  the 
army  under  his  command— evincing  a  rare  judgment 
for  war— justified  in  full  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
who  selected  him  to  render  service  to  his  country; 
and  the  belief  among  them  is  general  that  he  stood 
the  fiery  ordeal  with  high  honor. 

President  Lincoln  was  grossly  imposed  upon  in 
his  removal. 

The  labors  of  the  commission  were  brought 
to  a  close  late  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  at  the 
time  the  Post  article  was  written  General  Rose- 
crans  was  at  Murfreesboro  confronted  by  Bragg 
at  Tullahoma,  and  not  ready  to  move.  If  Buell 
was  slow,  what  was  Rosecrans,  who,  from  the 
month  of  November  to  the  succeeding  month 
of  June,  had  advanced  less  than  three  days' 
march  from  Nashville.  Against  Rosecrans, 
when  he  superseded  General  Buell,  no  suspicion 
of  a  want  of  celerity  or  energy  of  action  had 
ever  rested,  yet  after'a  lapse  of  more  than  six 
months  he  still  stood  at  Murfreesboro  with 
Bragg's  army  in  his  immediate  presence.  The 
fact  is  that  he  could  not  move  at  all,  and  intel- 
ligent men,  enlightened  by  the  investigations 
of  the  commission  and  by  the  subsequent  events 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  had  begun  to  rec- 
ognize that  General  Buell  was  not  only  not 
slow  and  inefficient,  but  that  he  was  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree  thorough  and  industrious  in 
his  movements,  and  that  when  rapid  attack 
was  required  he  surprised  his  adversary  by  the 
celerity  of  his  movements. 

That  the  President  was  grossly  imposed  upon 
in  the  removal  of  General  Buell  is  perhaps  a 
fact  in  the  sense  expressed  by  the  Boston  Post. 
That  he  was,  in  another  sense,  imposed  upon 
by  an  able  and  determined  clique,  which  had 
among  its  number  Governor  Johnson  and 
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Governor  Morton,  is  perhaps  also  a  fact.  That 
these  men  meant  that  General  Buell  should  be 
disgraced  and  would  take  no  denial  was  enough 
for  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  could  not  incur  their  hos- 
tility, and  must  therefore  find  some  excuse  for 
yielding  to  their  demands.  Hence,  while  he  ac- 
knowledged the  merit  of  General  Buell's  meth- 
ods, he  yielded  to  the  clamor  of  these  men  to 
secure  to  himself  political  support  of  which 
he  stood  in  sore  need.  Our  people  eminently 
honor  political  manliness,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 


might  have  made  even  a  greater  name  than  he 
now  has  by  trusting  to  that  sentiment  so  far 
as  to  defy  the  war  governors  of  the  Morton, 
Johnson,  and  Yates  school,  and  support  an 
able,  painstaking,  and  conscientious  com- 
mander whose  army  never  suffered  a  reverse, 
while  it  gave  to  the  enemy  in  the  moment 
of  his  greatest  strength  some  of  the  most 
effective  of  those  blows  which  served  at  an 
early  date  to  place  the  issue  of  the  contest  be- 
vond  doubt. 


C.  C.  Gilbert 


THE  END. 


CITY  BUILDING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Or  T.  22,  S.  K.  XL,  E. — R.  C. 


Introductory. 

THE  legitimate  results  of  the  war  in  the 
South  were  the  destruction  of  capital  and 
credit,  and  the  break-up  of  a  labor  system, 
made  more  injurious  by  forcible  interference 
between  employer  and  employed.  Intelligent 
citizens  were  disfranchised,  ignorance  clothed 
with  power  and  upheld  by  force.  The  courts 
were  silenced  or  overawed.  The  virus  of  cor- 
ruption engendered  infected  the  whole  coun- 
try in  enormous  frauds  of  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
the  whisky  ring;  bribery  of  administrative  offi- 
cers ;  socially,  in  shameless  adulteries,  fierce  riots 
from  California  to  Pennsylvania,  and  south  to 
Louisiana;  a  new  and  daring  mode  of  burg- 
lary and  highway  robbery:  Omne  nefas:  Fu- 
gere  pudor  verum  que,  fides  que.  In  quorum 
subiere  locum  fraudes  que,  doli  que.  Insidias 
que,  et  vis,  et  amor  sceleratus  habendi. 

The  great  railroad  riot  throughout  the  five 
wealthy  States  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  suppressed 
by  Federal  and  State  force;  the  defeat  of  the 
peaceful  reformation  of  the  ballot;  the  assassi- 
nation of  two  presidents,  and  the  fraudulent 
inauguration  of  another,  are  legitimate  parts 
of  the  period  of  the  Tweed  corruption;  the 
burning  of  the  court-house  at  Cincinnati,  and 
the  legalized  robbery,  if  it  was  lawful,  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  estate,  by  the  very  men  and  cap- 
italists who  held  him  in  honor,  or  professed  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  fit  close  of  the  epoch ;  it  shows 
that  in  that  "amor  sceleratus  habendV  there 
were  absolutely  no  restraints  of  friendship,  no 
respect  of  persons  or  sense  of  honor.  It  recalls 
the  age  of  Catiline,  alieni  appotens,  prof //sits 
8ui,  or  the  terrible  indictments  of  Tacitus. 


I  wish  to  sketch  out  the  incidents  and  char- 
acters attendant  upon  the  founding  of  a  pecu- 
liarly American  enterprise  at  this  disastrous 
period,  to  show  that  when  gold  was  at  135@ 
151  currency,  and  gold  bearing  bonds  by  usury 
of  31  to  40  per  cent  withheld  capital  from  in- 
vestments in  production,  the  poverty  of  the 
South  became  her  shield  and  safeguard.  Re- 
duced to  the  raw  material  of  courage  and 
thrifty  industry,  through  all  the  embarrass- 
ments of  misgovernment  and  a  disordered, 
vicious  currency,  the  colony  struggled  and 
prospered  because,  in  their  work,  the  value 
was  always  real.  Unconsciously,  as  we  all  do, 
this  isolated  plant  was  working  out  the  prob- 
lem of  a  whole  people. 

Chapter  I. 

THE  LOBBYIST. 

She  was  too  young  for  a  lobbyist.  She  was 
too  shy  and  timid,  as  she  stood  hesitating  at  the 
door;  and  she  was  altogether  too  pretty.  It 
was  like  a  salad  of  tulip-petals,  or  the  coarse 
Roman's  ragout  of  nightingales'  tongues.  The 
nurture  and  tenderness  which  for  generations 
had  developed  that  flower  of  chastity,  caution, 
and  loveliness,  for  perpetuating  those  charms 
that  delight  the  eye  and  inspire  the  noble 
should  not  be  lost  in  the  necessary  economics 
of  a  kitchen-garden.  But  it  had  come  to  that. 
Those  causes  which  I  have  sketched  in  the  in- 
troduction in  their  wide-spread  desolation  had 
involved  this  flower  of  the  South.  One  had  to 
realize  that — as  how  few  of  us  do  to  under- 
stand— the  sadness  and  timidity  in  those  opales- 
cent eyes  was  the  sorrow  of  a  people,  the  bur- 
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then  of  those  who  sat  down  and  wept  to  re- 
member Zion. 

I  am  telling  no  morbid  and  fantastic  story. 
The  type  was  only  too  common.  It  found  its 
place  in  Southern  households  at  that  time,  and 
later  in  many  Northern  homes,  where  the  brute 
force  of  circumstances,  the  sin  of  a  people, 
forced  the  young  and  undisciplined  to  take  up 
that  fierce  struggle  for  existence  from  which 
even  the  strong  ask  relief  in  that  divine  prayer, 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

Her  appearance,  as  she  stood  at  the  parlor 
door  of  the  hotel,  at  the  State  capital,  and  of 
which  she  was  only  too  femininely  conscious, 
was  a  contradiction.  A  Northern  lady  raised 
her  glasses  and  looked  at  her:  "  How  strange!" 

The  exclamation  was  pardonable.  It  was 
high  noon,  in  February,  1869.  The  roses 
bloomed  in  the  open  air,  the  grass  was  green, 
the  foliage  of  the  live-oak  brilliant,  and  the 
warm  light  came  in  on  the  scene  from  the 
open  windows,  and  the  young  girl  stood  there 
in  a  silk-velvet  robe,  with  a  child's  waist  and 
long  skirts.  There  were  rosettes  on  the  sleeves 
and  an  old  point-lace  ruffle  about  the  low  neck 
and  cuffs.  "  How  strange !"  said  the  lady,  touch- 
ing a  gentleman's  arm  with  her  fan  and  indi- 
cating the  stranger  by  a  gesture.  The  stran- 
ger could  not  hear,  but  she  felt  it.  She  walked 
rather  unsteadily  to  an  ottoman  and  sat  down, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  clasping 
her  small  hands  as  if  to  recover  self-control. 
The  gentleman  gave  a  start  as  he  turned  and 
saw  the  young  girl. 

"Do  you  know  her  ?"  asked  the  lady  eagerly. 
"How  odd  she  is  dressed;  who  is  she?"  To 
these  rapid  questions  the  gentleman  answered  : 
"No,  I  don't  know  her.    But  I've  seen  her." 

"I'm  dying  to  know,"  said  the  lady  impati- 
ently. "  What  makes  you  stare?  where  did  you 
see  her?" 

"  In  the  salon  de  Venus,  Pitti  Palace,  in 
Florence,"  said  he.  "She. was  in  just  that 
style." 

"Who  was  she?"  asked  the  lady.  "She  looks 
too  young  to  be  married." 

"Young?"  said  he,  turning  to  his  companion. 
"  I  should  say  she  was  about  five  hundred  years 
old." 

"Absurd!"  retorted  the  lady,  "she  is  not 
twenty-two;  and  that  queer  costume!  Who 
can  she  be?   You  are  too  provoking." 

"  I  don't  mean  it,"  said  he,  with  a  smile.  "  In 
fact  she  startled  me." 

"  Of  course.  In  that  dress.  The  poor  young 
thinj:!"  said  the  lady.    "I  wonder  at  it." 


"So  do  I,"  said  he.  "In  fact,  she  was  in 
just  that  style  in  Florence,  only  she  wore  a 
rosary." 

"Indeed!  A  Catholic  of  course,"  said  the 
lady.  "1  like  it,  it's  so  esthetic.  I  suppose 
the  old  religion  was  more  popular  and  aristo- 
cratic in  the  South.    Did  you  find  out  about 

her?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  found  out  all  about  her. 
In  fact  she  was  a  picture." 

"A  picture?  I  think  so!"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  in  a  grand  frame,"  said  he.  "  In  fact 
she  was  posing  in  Florence,  on  canvas,  as 
Titian's  belle.  It  surprised  me  how  she  got 
out  of  it,  but  I  can  swear  to  the  likeness." 

At  the  moment  a  gentleman  came  to  the 
door  holding  a  card.  He  was  a  dignified,  ac- 
tive-looking man  of  fifty,  dressed  in  black  cloth, 
worn  with  a  Southern  carelessness  and  style. 
He  paused  a  moment,  holding  the  card  and 
looking  among  the  groups.  Presently  he  spoke 
over  his  shoulder,  and  a  grotesque  black  face 
appeared,  and  a  black  finger  pointed  out  the 
lady  on  the  ottoman. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  asked  the  inquisitive 
lady,  as  the  gentleman  crossed  and  spoke  to 
the  stranger. 

"  By  right,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  he  is  a  local 
magnate." 

"  He  knows  her,"  said  the  lady.  "  He  is  con- 
versing with  her." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  gentleman,  "he  did  not 
recognize  her  until  the  waiter  pointed  her  out." 

His  observation  was  correct;  the  gentleman, 
on  approaching  the  lady,  had  given  his  name, 
exhibiting  the  card.  Aroused  from  her  nervous 
fright  the  lady  had  answered,  and  recovering 
herself,  had  taken  a  letter  and  some  papers  from 
her  reticule,  which  she  handed  to  the  gentle- 
man. He  took  these  and  read  the  indorsements 
merely,  inclosing  them  in  a  pocket  portfolio, 
while  he  conversed  with  the  lady  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  What  is  the  gentleman's  name?"  asked  the 
lady. 

"It  is  Colonel  Alton,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  a  lawyer  and  a  politician  of  some  note  in  the 
State." 

"Do  find  out  from  him  who  she  is!  I  find 
her  the  most  striking  little  person  I  have  seen 
in  the  South." 

"Of  course  I  can  manage  it  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  You  would  not  have  me  tackle  him 
at  once,  would  you?  But  see;  they  are  mov- 
ing." 

Colonel  Alton  had  risen,  with  an  old-fash- 
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ioned  courtesy  at  parting,  which  the  lady  ac- 
knowledged with  a  bow.  Then,  with  a  sweep- 
ing glance  at  the  various  groups,  her  eyes 
resting  for  a  moment  unconsciously  on  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  questioned  about 
her,  she  left  the  room. 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "I  am  glad  she  did 
that." 

"  Did  what  ?"  said  the  gentleman. 
"Looked  around,"  said  the  lady.    "I  was 
afraid  she  would  be  offended." 
"Offended?" 

"At  our  talking  about  her,"  said  the  lady. 

"You  don't  suppose  she  was  conscious  of 
us?"  said  the  gentleman. 

The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  if  such 
sample  of  masculine  obtuseness  was  not  worth 
comment,  and  said,  "  Mind,  and  find  out  who 
she  is." 

As  it  happened,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Basil 
Bankin,  had  business  to  transact,  or,  rather, 
advice  to  ask  of  Colonel  Alton,  of  which  we 
shall  hear  more  later.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
interview,  he  remarked:  "Some  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance  observed  you  in  conversation 
with  a  very  lovely  and  striking  stranger,  this 
forenoon,  at  the  hotel.  They  were  much  im- 
pressed, and  would  be  pleased  to  know  her." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  a  very  lovely  character  indeed," 
said  the  lawyer.  "  She  is  here  on  business.  She 
has  some  claims  that  may  require  legislative 
action.  I  don't  know  that  it  could  be  accom- 
plished at  once.  If  your  friends  remain,  I 
shall  mention  it  to  the  lady." 

"At  least,  Colonel  Alton,  let  me  present 
you  to  the  ladies.  They  are  from  the  North, 
and  much  interested  in  the  South,  over  whose 
heroic  conduct  the  war  has  thrown  a  veil  of 
romance." 

"It  might  spoil  that  to  present  an  old-fash- 
ioned, Cracker  lawyer,"  said  Alton,  "but  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  visit  them." 

"And  the — the  young  lady?"  said  Bankin, 
hesitating  over  the  other's  reserve.  "  You  say 
she  is  soliciting  or  is  interested  in  some  claims. 
She  is  too  lovely  for  that.  She  is  doing  enough 
in  life  just  to  be  what  she  is.  That  is  what  my 
friends  think,"  he  added,  to  cover  this  little 
burst  of  enthusiasm. 

"They  are  right,"  said  the  lawyer,  warmly; 
"but  she  is  as  lovely  in  character  as  in  person. 
Her  father,  a  distinguished  Confederate  officer, 
resumed  planting  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  the  first  crop  of  long  staple  brought  ninety 
cents,  you  remember.  But  emancipation  and 
suffrage,  joined  with  the  competition  of  inex- 


perienced Northern  men  who  came  in,  demor- 
alized labor.  The  failure  of  the  crop  made 
money  scarce.  A  mortgage  on  the  plantation 
is  threatened  with  foreclosure.  The  Colonel, 
however,  has  a  number  of  J.  P.  &  M.  bonds; 

bonds  of  County  and  F  City,  and  other 

stocks  guaranteed  by  the  State.  The  past-due 
coupons  are  unpaid;  and  there  is  an  effort  to 
consolidate  and  fund  the  debt  by  issue  of  new 
bonds  of  one  million.  In  her  father's  absence, 
his  papers  and  claims  are  submitted  to  me  by 
the  daughter." 

"  What  a  shame !"  said  Bankin.  "  But  such 
an  applicant  could  not  be  refused." 

"I  wish  they  could  not,"  said  the  lawyer, 
drily;  "  more  because  it  frightens  her  to  address 
strangers.  Yet  she  goes  ahead.  '  Papa  is  sick 
and  absent,'  she  says,  'and  it  must  be  done.'" 

It  moved  Mr.  Bankin  strangely.  There  was 
something  pathetic  in  this  child-woman  forced 
to  solicit  the  coarse  politicians  of  the  day,  who 
hated  her  beauty  as  the  type  of  the  aristocrat. 
Had  it  been  a  froward,  dashing  girl  of  ready 
wit  developing  a  talent  for  flirtation  it  would 
have  amused  him.  But  this  proud,  timid  house- 
hold goddess,  in  shrinking  protest  at  the  situ- 
ation, yet  resolved,  struck  him  as  a  high  type 
of  moral  courage. 

"And  so  she  is  a  lobbyist,"  was  the  dis- 
appointed comment  of  his  lady  friend.  "  I 
thought  she  was  a  lady." 

"  Dorothy !"  said  Bankin,  "  how  can  you?  Of 
course  she  is  a  lady.   That  is  the  pity  of  it." 

"La!  how  you  take  one  up!"  said  she. 
"Have  you  fallen  in  love,  Baz.  Bankin,  in  a 
green  old  age?" 

"  Pshaw !"  said  he.  "A  woman  will  inter- 
pret weather  signs  to  mean  that." 

"  Hoity,  toity !"  said  the  lady,  in  her  turn; 
"the  girl's  good  enough;  but  she  is  made  of 
clay.    What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothing,  Doady.  But  only  think;  if  you 
had  the  task  of  the  poor  girl." 

"Me  run  around  after  the  men  for  their 
votes !"  said  the  lady,  angrily.  "I  think  you 
forget  yourself." 

"  No,  I  don't.  Your  anger  at  the  sugges- 
tion shows  how  hard  it  must  be  for  her  to  have 
to  do  it.    You  saw  how  frightened  she  was?" 

"  I  saw  how  queerly  she  was  dressed,"  said 
the  lady.  "Silk-velvet  and  point-lace  for  a 
morning !  No  wonder  she  was  frightened.  It 
frightened  me." 

Though  Miss  Dorothy  Savern  and  Mr.  Ban- 
kin did  not  discover  the  lady's  name,  and  the 
story  turns  somewhat  upon  the  effect  of  her 
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being  unknown,  I  may,  without  violating  the 
facts  in  relation  as  they  occurred,  say  that  if 
Miss  Dorothy  had  seen  the  poor  girl  dropping 
tears  over  her  grandma's  silk-velvet,  because 
she  could  not  "  dress  like  other  girls,"  she  would 
have  known  that  it  was  not  tasteless  wealth 
made  that  display,  but  courageous  poverty. 

Kankin  met  the  lady  on  the  street,  walking 
with  a  gentleman,  while  he  was  conversing  with 
Colonel  Alton.  "Who  is  the  gentleman?"  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  ask. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Paddock,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  He 
is  negotiating  to  get  possession  of  the  J.  P.  & 
M.  Kailroad,  in  which  the  lady  is  interested. 
If  you  were  a  railroad  man,  I  should  warn  you 
against  him.  Paddock  is  a  shrewd  speculator 
who  makes  it  a  business  to  get  possession  of 
forfeited  charters  and  embarrassed  lines,  which 
his  connection  enables  him  to  dispose  of.  He 
has  played  the  game  successfully  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere." 

"Will  the  transfer  to  him  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  the  lady — I  mean  the  stockholders?" 
asked  Kankin. 

"As  it  is  his  object  to  have  the  line  declared 
forfeited  and  sold,  it  is  not  very  likely,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

Kankin  had  no  conception  that  the  profit  or 
loss  of  the  enterprise  thrown  on  his  hands  by 
dhe  Wall-street  cyclone  depended  on  those  two 
strangers,  strolling  down  the  lovely  streets  of 
Tallahassee.  That  step  by  step,  as  he  brought 
the  material  resources  together,  those  two,  un- 
conscious of  him,  were  at  strife  over  interests 
that  made  the  venture  a  success  or  failure.  So 
little  can  any  of  us  judge  of  the  old  probabil- 
ities that  warn  the  sailor  on  the  sea. 

Basil  Kankin  saw  the  lady  in  the  afternoon 
at  a  fruit-stand,  and  stopped,  as  if  to  purchase, 
to  observe.  She  was  inquiring  for  Colonel 
Alton's  office;  but  the  Italian  could. not  help 
her.  Rankin  volunteered  to  direct  her;  and, 
walking  a  little  in  advance  to  the  corner, 
pointed  out  the  rusty  sign.  She  murmured 
her  thanks  with  veiled,  downcast  eyes,  and 
went  on.  The  interview  only  increased  his 
respect  for  that  inapproachable  timidity. 

Basil  Rankin's  consultation  with  Mr.  Alton 
about  his  own  affairs  had  been  of  grave  impor- 
tance. He  had  learned  the  critical  and  doubt- 
ful character  of  securities  that  had  come  into 
his  hands;  though  the  exact  location  of  the 
"Lopez  grant"  Colonel  Alton  could  not  define 
without  inquiry.  The  Lopez  grant  was  a  tract 
of  three  and  six  tenths  square  miles,  part  of 
the  securities  put  up  by  Colonel  Arthur  Ches- 


ter with  his  broker,  and  forfeited  on  the  crash 
of  "Blue  Monday"  in  Wall  Street. 

Basil  Rankin  had  suffered  in  the  same  wreck, 
so  that  certain  Southern  securities  of  doubtful 
character,  and  the  deeds  to  this  undiscoverable 
Lopez  grant,  represented  his  entire  savings. 
The  confusion  grew  out  of  the  annulling  of 
some  of  these  grants,  and  the  description  fol- 
lowing old  deeds  instead  of  the  Range  and 
township;  but  Alton  "  would  inquire."  When 
Basil  Rankin  entered  the  room,  the  lawyer  was 
engaged  in  his  private  office  with  a  client.  But 
when  he  was  reminded  of  Basil  Rankin's  in- 
quiry, he  withdrew  again,  excusing  himself,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  the  consulting  office.  Soon 
after  he  came  out  and  handed  Rankin  a  mem- 
orandum, written  in  a  clear  Italian  hand: 
T.  22,  S.  R.  X.  L.,  E.— R.  C. 

Chapter  II. 

LIFE  "ON  THE  RANGE." 

"And  so,  Basil,"  said  his  cousin  Dorothy, 
you  are  actually  going  to  run  away  without 
finding  the  fair  unknown.  You  promised,  be- 
fore you  saw  her,  to  go  back  with  us." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  am  in  chase  of  another 
fair  unknown,  called  the  Lopez  grant." 

"And  who  is  Miss  Lopez  Grant,"  asked  the 
lady;  "or  is  that  her  name?" 

"  It  is  the  name  of  as  shy  a  miss  of  prop- 
erty," said  he;  "once  the  holding  of  Colonel 
Arthur  Chester,  who  went  to  sea  on  Wall 
Street,  and  sunk  forty  fathoms  down,  leaving 
this  bit  of  flotsam  for  me  to  escape  on." 

"  Don't  talk  riddles.    What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I've  got  a  paper  here," 
showing  his  memorandum,  "but  whether  it 
means  twenty-two  parts  of  tellurium,  sulphur 
and  radix,  with  lime  or  lactic  acid  in  chemis- 
try, or  an  algebraic  formula,  I  dare  not  swear. 
But  I've  got  to  find  Chester  or  a  surveyor  be- 
before  I  can  find  three  and  six  tenths  square 
miles  of  land  I  am  supposed  to  own  in  South 
Florida." 

"  I  think  that  girl 's  turned  your  head,"  said 
the  lady.  "You  have  not  given  me  a  sane  an- 
swer since  I  saw  her." 

"Well,  I  am  looking  for  Colonel  Chester,  or 
the  land;  either  or  both,"  said  he. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  she  asked. 

"Oh!  yes;  we  met  by  chance — the  usual 
way — on  Wall  Street,"  said  he. 

"Well,  good  bye;  we  return  North.  If  you 
meet  your  beauty,  the  usual  way,  write  me  all 
about  her." 
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"All  right.  By-bye,  Doady,  and  promise  me 
not  to  fall  in  love  with  a  poor  man,"  said  he. 

"I  can't  do  that,  Baz,"  said  the  lady;  "but 
I'll  promise  not  to  marry  him  if  I  do;  that 
will  do  just  as  well,  won't  it?" 

"Oh  !  yes;  so  you  keep  on  the  safe  side,"  and 
the  lady  left  him  rather  blue  and  discouraged. 

But  the  scenery  on  the  St.  Johns;  the  linked 
lakes,  like  a  string  of  beads,  the  innumerable 
shades  of  green,  the  peculiarly  dazzling  effect 
of  Southern  scenery,  from  the  multiplication 
of  lanceolate  leaf  form  and  frond,  engaged 
his  attention  until  it  was  aroused  by  a  brisk 
cattleman,  lean  and  active,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
who  saluted  every  one  familiarly. 

"You  seem  to  know  South  Florida,"  said 
Rankin. 

"  I  'low  I  ort  to  know  hit.  Been  here  thirty 
year.  Driv  stock  to  Savannah,  Jacksonville, 
Tampa,  Cedar  Key,  Charlotte  Harbor,  from 
Bartow  and  Millionville,  a  shippin'  to  Cuby. 
Knowed  Osceola;  good  a  mannered  man  's 
ever  sot  at  table." 

"  Could  you  tell  me  where  the  Lopez  land 
is  situated?" 

"  I  done  hearn  tell  lots  'long  o'  them  Span- 
ish grants,  but  I  never  'lowed  to  locate  ne'er  a 
one,"  said  the  drover. 

"  Perhaps  you  know  Colonel  Chester,"  said 
Rankin 

"Art.  Chester?  Knowed  him  from  a  boy. 
Lives  in  North  Flurridy;  though — come  to 
think — who  was  it  a-tellin'  me  of  Art.  Chester's 
a-makin'  of  a  deadenin',  some'rs  along  the 
Sangans?  I  'low  it  must  ha'  been  Joe  Davi- 
son, as  driv'  stock  'long  o'  me.  Joe  holp  the 
cunncl,  as  head  boss,  or  ad-you-tant,  'long  o' 
the  font  was  fit.  Joe  Davison's  your  man;  as 
piert  a  young  'un 's  ever  ye  see." 

"Where  could  I  find  Mr.  Davison ?"  asked 
Rankin. 

"Joe?  Well,  Joe  are  a  heredich,  stranger; 
limbej*  as  a  Cracker  shoat.  He  uses  about 
Orange,  Polk,  and  Brevard.  You  mout  lay 
over  his  track  'long  about  Millionville." 

As  Melonville,  or  Millionville,  as  it  was 
called,  seemed  to  be  the  general  port  of  entry, 
Rankin  landed  there;  and,  inquiring  at  the 
store  of  Doyle  &  Brantley,  was  directed  to  a 
settlement  on  the  hills  beyond  the  St.  John's 
bottom. 

It  was  growing  to  the  swift  twilight  of  the 
Florida  levels,  and  he  had  found  no  lodging 
for  the  night,  when  he  stopped  before  a  neat 
COttHgC,  whose  front  porch  was  scarlet  with 
running  cypress,  and  the  yard  rich  in  flowers. 


A  young  woman,  or  a  girl  of  sixteen,  whose 
rich,  auburn  curls  were  warm  in  the  slant  sun- 
beams, opened  the  door,  with  a  younger  sister, 
shouldering  a  chubby  baby,  in  the  rear.  To 
his  asking  for  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  she 
said : 

"Pap's  gone  over  to  Mr.  Smith's  for  our 
plow.  He  promised  to  return  it,  but  he  never 
does,  you  know?" 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Rankin,  gravely.  "  That 
is,  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Smith,  but  the  psalm 
says : 

The  wicked  borrows  from  his  friends, 

And  ne'er  intends  to  pay ; 
The  Lord  is  merciful  and  lends, 

Nor  turns  the  poor  away." 

A  sudden  flash  of  unuttered  laughter  went 
from  lips  to  eyes,  in  quick  recognition  of  his 
fun ;  but  the  little  lady  was  cautious  about 
strangers. 

"I  am  prospecting,"  he  added,  to  assure  her; 
"in  fact,  looking  for  a — I  have  the  memoran- 
dum somewhere.  Oh!  here  it  is,  if  you  can 
understand  it,"  and  he  handed  her  the  enig- 
matic formula. 

She  no  sooner  saw  it  than  her  face  lighted 
up,  with  the  peculiar,  bright  recognition  of 
her  type,  as  she  said: 

"Oh!  yes,  sir;  you  must  come  in.  I  must 
'tend  the  house;  but  there's  sis  and  baby;  and 
papa  will  be  here  presently." 

He  had  easily  read  the  first  hesitation ;  but 
the  sudden  hospitality  at  the  appearance  of  the 
foraiula,  puzzled  him.  "It  is  talisman,  given 
by  some  good  natured  witch  Alton  keeps  in 
pay,"  he  said,  humorously,  to  himself.  "I  sup- 
pose I'll  find  the  key  to  it."  But  he  had  not, 
when  there  was  a  sharp,  military  step  on  the 
porch  and,  coming  in  full  light  of  the  sinking 
sun,  a  gentleman  entered. 

"Colonel  Chester!"  exclaimed  Rankin,  more 
astonished  than  the  very  natural  incident  de- 
served. In  fact,  one  is  often  surprised  to  find 
how  few  people  there  are  in  such  a  populous 
world,  that,  go  where  we  may,  we  stumble  on 
an  acquaintance. 

To  Rankin's  puzzle  over  the  location  of  the 
Lopez  grant,  Colonel  Chester  responded  by 
reading  the  indorsement  on  the  deed:  G.  L. 
O.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  228;  D.  B.  S.,  pp.  12  and  13, 

C.  C.  C.  and  R.   Co.,  Fla.  (General  Land 

Office,  Vol.  six,  page  228;  Deed  Book  S.,  pages 
12  and  13,  Clerk  Circuit  Court  and  Recorder, 

 County.)   "The  description  will  be  found 

there.  This  follows  the  description  in  the 
original  deed.    I  will  show  you  the  tract  to- 
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morrow.  It  is  not  far  from  here;"  and  then 
he  added  with  an  involuntary  sigh,  "I  had 
planned  to  build  a  town  there,  but  " 

"  Colonel  Chester,"  said  the  young  man,  com- 
ing to  the  point  at  once,  "I  am  inexperienced 
in  this  thing.  By  unfortunate  speculation  I 
came  into  possession  of  this  tract  and  some 
Southern  securities  that,  I  hear,  are  of  no 
present  value.  I  have  some  partners  in  it; 
but  if  you  will  assist  us  with  your  experience 
and  influence,  you  will  lose  nothing;  I  hope 
recover  your  losses." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  gravely. 
"We  will  consider  that  to-morrow.  You  are 
tired  to-night  and  need  rest." 

While  fatigue  and  novelty  played  tricks 
with  the  day's  associations  in  Rankin's  nerv- 
ous system,  like  an  artist  sketching  one  feat- 
ure of  a  likeness  after  another,  until  all  were 
assembled  in  the  portrait  in  the  Pitti  palace,  a 
similar  skirmish  over  the  significant  memoran- 
dum occurred  in  the  rooms  below,  which,  if 
it  had  been  perfected  like  the  dream,  might 
possibly  have  given  a  different  turn  to  this 
sketch. 

Much  interest  was  felt  at  the  time  in  provid- 
ing a  proper  fertilizer  for  the  orange.  The  na- 
tive method  was  cow-penning;  that  is,  turning- 
stock  in  on  the  grove,  for  several  weeks  nightly, 
acre  by  acre,  until  all  was  manured  and  trod- 
den. The  owners  of  small  groves  or  tracts 
found  this  expensive,  since  it  required  the  care 
of  ten  or  twenty  head  of  stock.  This  was  the 
subject  of  Colonel  Chester's  study  as  the  skir- 
mish proceeded.  He  had  read  several  works  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  reading  by  lamp  light, 
while  Mattie  was  darning  stockings,  pausing 
to  poke  the  needle  at  Susie's  drowsy  eyes,  who 
sat  sleepily  watching  her. 

"  Papa,"  said  Mattie,  "  I  suppose,  from  that 
memorandum,  you  have  got  the  business  ar- 
ranged as  you  wished?" 

"What  memorandum,  my  child?" 

"  Well,  those  figures  and  letters,  I  don't  un- 
derstand them;  but  I  knew  what  it  was  about, 
of  course." 

"  Oh!  the  formula?"  said  the  Colonel,  intent 
on  his  chemistry.  "No;  I  think  it  will  not  do." 

"  Why,  papa,  I  thought  " 

"So  did  I,  my  child;  but  Holdefliers  finds 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  peat  is  only  soluble  with 
sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  soil,  and  that  pot- 
ash salts  prevent  nitrification  entirely.  There 
is  50  per  cent  potash  in  this  fertilizer,  and  it  is 
only  good  in  a  sandy  soil,  having  but  .02  per 
cent  of  lime." 
Yol.  I — 36. 


"Was  that  what  the  letters  meant?"  asked 
Mattie.    "  I  do  not  understand." 

"  I  will  explain  the  chemical  formula  to  you 
some  time,"  said  the  Colonel.  "I  must  see 
what  Boussingault  says." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  the  one  had  to  be  seen," 
murmured  Mattie,  following  her  own  line  of 
thought. 

"Of  course;  ah!  Boussingault  does  differ," 
remarked  the  Colonel.  "Nitrification  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  this  peaty  soil.  I  must  consult 
Liebig." 

"Mahala  Egbert  asked  me  to  come  with 
you  next  time  and  do  some  cutting-out  for 
her,"  continued  Mattie.  "I  sent  to  borrow 
Mr.  Smith's  horse  and  cart." 

".One  can  not  settle  that  question  off-hand, 
my  child,"  said  the  Colonel,  from  the  profun- 
dity of  potash  salts. 

"Why,  papa,  he  borrows  our  horse  every 
time,"  remonstrated  Mattie. 

"I  suppose,"  said  her  father,  after  a  vain 
look  for  the  book,  "  I  must  give  it  up." 

"Thank  you,  papa;  I  knew  you  would," 
said  Mattie,  "and  then  we  can  all  go.  That 
will  be  so  nice." 

And  so  closed  the  discussion,  as  intelligently 
as  many  others,  which,  more  attentively  pur- 
sued, might  have  led  to  a  line  of  inquiry  sur- 
prisingly and  not  wholly  agreeable. 

The  topography  of  South  Florida  consists 
of  a  system  of  shallow  terraces  of  sand,  clay, 
and  soil  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphurets, 
and  occasionally  a  friable  chalk.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  water-shed  develops  the  chains  of 
lakes  and  green,  umbrageous  water  trails, 
which,  breaking  the  confinement  and  same- 
ness of  the  pinewood,  gives  a  picturesque  va- 
riety to  the  scenery.  The  tract  of  Rankin, 
Chester  &  Company  was  well  chosen,  border- 
ing such  a  chain,  connected  by  sloughs  or 
marshy  drains,  easily  channelled  out  and  made 
navigable. 

The  farm  of  Mortimore  Egbert  lay  west,  ad- 
joining, and  its  fertility  gave  invitation  to  the 
prospect.  Egbert  was  an  ex-Confederate  who 
had  fought  from  Sumter  to  Appomattox,  a 
blue-eyed,  curly-pated  veteran,  who  had  evaded 
the  test  oath  and  secured  this  tract  at  a  time 
when,  theoretically,  all  South  Florida  was  re- 
served for  the  blacks.  But,  as  Egbert  figures 
in  our  sketch,  we  will  listen  to  his  story,  as  he 
told  it,  sitting  on  his  bowery  porch,  overlook- 
ing his  grove  and  farm  land,  all  mellowed  in 
the  declining  sun.  There  is  no  fiction  in  it 
but  the  name: 
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<;I  hadn't  nothin'  again'  the  Union;  nor  yit 
nothin'  for  hit,"  said  Egbert,  leaning  his  chair 
back  to  the  log  wall  of  his  double  cottage ;  "  but 
ef  I'd  had  my  way,  we'd  ha'  been  a-foughten 
of  hit  yit.  I  were  that  usen  to  hit.  I  weren't 
fitin'  for  ne'er  a  nothin'  else.  There  were  n't 
no  plow-handles  a  hankerin'  a'ter  my  heft,  and 
I  weren't  a  honin'  for  none  sich.  I  jist  nach- 
ally  drifted  down  these  yer  parts,  'long  o'  Joe 
Davison;  'member  Joe,  Cunnel?  Me  'n'  him, 
jis  drifted,  along  o'  the  ole  camp-kittles.  It 
were  all  'long  o'  Mahaley  tha'  I  come  for  to 
lodge  again'  these  hills.  I  homestided,  and  lit 
into  these  yer  piney  woods,  and  snatched  the 
palmeeters  outen  the  groun'.  We  didn't  had 
no  hoss  nor  plow,  and  ne'er  steer  or  cow-crit- 
ter; but  me  'n  Mahaley  jis  lit  into  the  wire- 
grass  with  a  hoe;  an'  jis  nursed  it,  Cunnel; 
nursed  hit.  Ther'  hain't  no  fertilizer  long  o' 
a  steel  hoe,  Cunnel.  Land  o'  Goshen,  the  Hytis 
we  riz ;  three  hundred  bushel  to  the  acre,  some 
big  as  yer  hat;  forty-pounders.  "Well,  we's 
bleeged  to  have  critters  to  eat  the  'taters,  an' 
neighbors  bleeged  to  hev'  'taters  to  feed  the 
critters;  an'  that  holp  us  to  a  cart  and  plow 
an'  a  bunch  o'  cattle.  Then  I  sot  out  them 
thar  orange  trees,  'long  o'  the  Cunnel ;  an'  we 
riz  Burmudy  ingans,  cabbage,  a  hill  or  two  o' 
corn,  an'  sweetenin';    But  hits  all  'long  o'  Ma- 

[to  be  o 


haley.  It  are  all  her'n ;  an'  I'm  jis'  her  head 
man  ;  that  so,  ain't  hit,  Mahaley  ?" 

The  first  embarrassment  which  confronted 
Rankin  as  a  city  builder  was  labor.  The  mild- 
ness of  the  winterless  climate  provoked  indo- 
lence. A  few  days'  work  furnished  food  in 
abundance,  and  the  careless  Cracker  knew  of 
no  artificial  wants.  To  overcome  this  some 
moral  influence  was  needed. 

"  You  can  lay  up  a  bar'l  o'  blue  head,"  said 
Egbert;  "or  you  can  'low  for  to  hev'  Reason 
Robards,  the  Babtis'  preacher;  but  you  got  to 
hev'  some'hn'  for  to  hold  the  boys." 

A  country  store  began  and  drew  the  sparse 
population  toward  it.  A  miller  was  imported, 
a  saw-mill  erected,  and  the  transition  from 
the  log-pen  to  the  baloon-house  began.  The 
new  town  was  laid  off  to  conform  to  the  lake, 
in  curved  avenues,  with  radiate  streets,  open- 
ing a  view  to  the  water  front.  A  school-house 
was  built,  and  a  lady  took  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren. A  post-office  was  established.  In  the 
midst  of  his  work,  and  the  need  of  a  preacher, 
some  simple,  direct,  if  illiterate,  man  to  ap- 
peal to  the  native  class  composing  his  day 
laborers,  Rankin  received  a  letter  from  Doro- 
thy that  surprised  and  grieved  him,  the  more 
because  he  could  not  explain  his  interest  in  the 
unknown,  wholly  unconscious  of  his  existence. 

STINUED.] 


THE  THIRD  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


JULY  3,  1863,  was  a  memorable  day  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  war  between  the  States. 
As  the  sun  rose  on  that  morning  the  star 
of  the  Confederacy  was  still  in  the  ascendant. 
The  conflict  had  reached  its  high-water  mark; 
before  night  it  received  a  cruel  wound  from 
which  it  never  recovered  until  the  final  scene 
at  Appomattox. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  the  Third  brigade 
of  General  Edward  Johnson's  division,  under 
General  George  H.  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  after 
a  most  desperate  conflict  with  the  enemy  on 
the  extreme  left' of  Ewell's  corps,  had  gained 
for  the  latter  commander  a  position  which,  if 
it  had  been  followed  up,  would  have  resulted 
in  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  Meade's 
army.  Stewart's  command,  composed  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  troops,  had 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  driven  the  enemy  from 
his  entrenchments,  which  were  in  rear  of  his 
front  on  Culp's  Hill,  und  at  right  angles  to  the 


latter  stronghold.  Stewart's  command  occu- 
pied the  entrenchments,  about  half-past  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  near  the  Baltimore  pike. 

Lossing,  the  Federal  historian,  gives  quite 
an  amusing  account  of  how  Stewart  captured 
them. 

In  his  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  3,  page  691, 
Lossing  says:  "Johnson's  division  moved  un- 
dercover of  the  woods  and  deepening  twilight, 
and  expected  an  easy  conquest  by  which  a  way 
would  be  opened  for  Ewell's  corps  to  pass  to  the 
Federal  rear,  but  found  a  formidable  antagonist 
in  Green's  brigade,  assisted  by  part  of  Wards- 
worth's  division,  who  fought  the  enemy  fiercely, 
strewing  the  wooded  slopes  with  their  dead. 
Finally,  part  of  the  enemy  penetrated  the 
works,  near  Spangler's  Spring,  from  which 
the  troops  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  works  taken  by  the 
right  of  Johnson,  under  General  Stewart,  were 
occupied  by  Federal  troops,  and  that  they  kept 
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up  a  continuous  fire  on  our  lines.  After  this 
amusement  had  proceeded  for  several  hours, 
the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  the 
orders  to  do  so  came  from  General  Stewart's 
men,  and  were  delivered  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

General  Lee,  in  his  official  report,  notices 
this  exploit,  and  says:  "The  troops  of  John- 
son's division  moved  steadily  up  the'  steep  and 
rugged  ascent,  under  a  heavy  fire,  driving  the 
enemy  into  his  entrenchments,  part  of  which 
were  carried  by  General  Stewart's  brigade,  and 
a  number  of  prisoners  taken." 

The  position  thus  won  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. Its  capture  was  an  open  breach  in  the 
enemy's  line  of  defense,  through  which  troops 
might  have  been  passed  in  force,  and  the  ene- 
my's stronghold  on  Cemetery  Hill  rendered 
untenable. 

The  Federal  General  Howard,  in  speaking 
of  this  oversight  of  the  Confederates,  says: 
"Their  generals  evidently  did  not  realize,  un- 
til in  the  morning,  the  great  advantage  they 
had  gained."  This  is  certainly  true.  General 
Evvell  did  not  know  the  vital  importance  of 
the  position  gained  during  the  night,  or  that 
energetic  commander  would  undoubtedly  have 
passed  Rhodes'  division  through  the  gap  that 
Stewart  had  opened  for  him.  General  Meade 
was,  however,  fully  aware  of  the  danger  that 
menaced  his  army,  and  during  the  entire  night 
the  Confederates  could  hear  the  rumbling  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  and  the  moving  of  great 
masses  of  infantry,  which  were  concentrating 
in  front  of  Johnson's  division.  The  first  dawn 
of  day  revealed  to  Ewell  his  fatal  mistake. 
But  it  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  nearly  all 
the  haphazard  blunders  of  the  campaign. 

The  enemy's  artillery  opened  on  Stewart's 
advance  at  the  first  streak  of  daylight,  to  which 
he  had  no  means  of  replying,  as  his  guns  could 
not  be  carried  up  the  steep  and  rugged  ascent. 
At  sunrise  a  whole  column  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry attacked  Stewart's  advance,  in  order  to 
route  him  from  his  line  before  Ewell  could  re- 
enforce  him.  They  drove  in  Stewart's  skir- 
mishers on  his  main  line,  but  could  not  dis- 
lodge his  gallant  troops  from  the  entrench- 
ments they  had  taken.  During  the  whole 
morning,  against  desperate  odds,  Stewart  held 
the  works  until  9  o'clock,  when  his  amunition 
failed,  which  was  supplied  by  his  soldiers,  who 
went  to  the  rear  and  carried  amunition  for 
small  arms  to  the  front  in  blankets.  At  half- 
past  nine  General  Ewell  issued  an  order  for 
Johnson's  division  to  assume  the  offensive  and 


assail  the  top  of  Culp's  Hill,  on  the  right  of 
Stewart's  line,  and  supported  Johnson's  by 
David's  brigade. 

The  works  to  be  stormed  were  in  front  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Confederate  line  of  battle, 
except  the  position  held  by  the  left  advance 
under  Stewart,  and  the  latter  command  had  to 
change  front,  forming  a  right  angle  with  the 
position  last  held. 

The  division  of  Johnson  advanced,  and  for 
an  hour  there  followed  one  of  the  severest  bat- 
tles of  the  conflict.  It  was  a  perfect  slaughter- 
pen.  Every  attempt  made  to  carry  the  crest 
of  Culp's  Hill  was  repulsed.  The  brigade  of 
General  Stewart  charged  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  and  drove  him  to  the 
Baltimore  pike.  At  length  the  division  fell 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Our  loss 
in  this  assault  was  very  great  for  the  number 
engaged.  Among  those  who  fell  was  the  be- 
loved and  admired  Captain  W.  H.  Murrey,  of 
the  Second  Maryland.  Stewart's  brigade,  which 
mustered  over  two  thousand  men,  lost  nearly 
half  of  his  command.  The  conflict  was  so  se- 
vere before  Culp's  Hill  that  it  induced  General 
Gearry,  who  commanded  a  division  in  front  of 
Johnson,  to  think  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  here. 

For  several  hours  on  this  part  of  the  line  the 
most  infernal  engines  of  destruction  known  to 
modern  warfare  had  been  wielded  with  a  power 
seldom  if  ever  equaled.  The  terrible  effect  of 
the  cannonade  was^still  discernible  in  this  part 
of  the  conflict  after  the  lapse  of  years.  The 
thickly  wooded  ground  in  the  rear,  as  well  as 
the  heavy  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wolf's 
Hill,  experienced  the  effects  of  the  heavy  artil- 
lery-fire of  the  Federal  guns.  The  writer  vis- 
ited the  battle-field  in  July,  1866,  for  the  first 
time  after  the  engagement;  even  then  the  trees 
showed  how  they  had  been  torn  with  rifled  ar- 
tillery and  shells,  the  limbs  fearfully  splintered, 
and  the  entire  forest  where  the  battle  raged 
most  furiously  seemed  to  be  leafless.  Those 
solid  oaks,  stately  and  mute  occupants,  having 
yielded  up  their  lives  with  those  whom  they 
had  overshadowed  in  the  conflict. 

"While  the  conflict  was  raging  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d,  before  the  enemy's  lines  on 
Culp's  Hill,  events  were  developing  them- 
selves at  army  headquarters  which  produced 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  General 
Longstreet  having  on  the  previous  day  failed 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left  at  Round  Top,  the 
commanding  General  now  determined  to  at- 
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tack  his  center  and,  if  possible,  cut  the  Fed- 
eral line  of  battle  in  two.  The  writer,  who 
was  at  army  headquarters  on  the  night  of  the 
second  day's  conflict  and  remained  there  until 
daylight,  noticed  that  General  Longstreet  was 
not  present.  Longstreet,  in  his  contributions 
to  the  Annals  of  the  War,  explains  his  absence 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  says :  "After 
the  conflict  ceased  on  my  right  I  was  unable 
to  see  General  Lee  that  night,  but  early  in  the 
morning  he  came  to  see  me  at  my  headquarters 
on  our  right;  and,  fearing  that  he  was  still  dis- 
posed to  attack,  I  tried  to  anticipate  him  by 
saying,  '  General,  I  have  had  my  scouts  out  all 
night,  and  1  find  you  still  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  move  around  to  the  right  of 
Meade's  army  and  maneuver  him  to  attack  us.' 
General  Lee  replied  by  pointing  his  fist  at 
Cemetery  Hill,  saying,  '  The  enemy  is  there, 
and  I  am  going  to  strike  him.'  I  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  hopelessness  of  the  proposed 
assault,  and  stated,  as  my  opinion,  that  no 
twenty  thousand  men  ever  arrayed  for  battle 
had  the  slightest  chance  to  take  the  position 
held  by  the  enemy  on  Cemetery  Hill.  'Gen- 
eral Lee's  only  reply  was,  'Prepare  Pickett's 
division  and  report  to  me  at  once.'  I  said  no 
more  but  turned  away." 

Now,  it  is  due  to  General  Longstreet  to 
state  that  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  con- 
flict, and  on  the  morning  of  the  second,  he  op- 
posed the  wishes  of  General  Lee  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  his  strong  position;  and  it  is  settled 
by  General  Lee  himself  that  Longstreet  op- 
posed the  contemplated  assault  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  3d. 

"  longstreet's  assault." 

The  commanding  General  had  intrusted  to 
Longstreet  the  responsible  duty  of  preparing 
the  column  of  attack,  and  the  troops  selected 
to  participate  in  the  movement  were  ordered 
to  report  to  that  officer. 

General  E.  P.  Alexander,  chief  of  artillery, 
was  the  man  selected  by  Longstreet  to  conduct 
the  cannonade,  and  to  designate  the  exact  time 
for  the  assaulting  column  to  advance.  General 
Alexander  had  massed  many  batteries  close  to- 
gether on  an  elevated  position  near  the  peach- 
orchard  (south  of  the  Emmittsburg  road) 
which  had  been  stormed  and  captured  by  the 
Confederates  the  day  before.  All  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Emmittsburg  road,  extending 
toward  Gettysburg,  as  far  as  Coderie's  house, 
many  batteries  wore  placed  in  position.  It  was 
on  this  point  of  the  line  that  the  celebrated 


Washington  Artillery,  under  Eshleman,  was 
posted,  while  Deering's  artillery  was  still  fur- 
ther to  the  left  of  the  line,  toward  the  town. 
All  along  the  top  of  Seminary  Ridge,  partly 
concealed  by  a  skirt  of  woods,  innumerable 
batteries  were  ready  to  hurl  their  missiles  of 
destruction  at  the  enemy.  Still  further  on  in 
a  circle,  all  around  the  ridge  to  the  Harrisburg 
road,  'the '  Confederate  batteries  were  posted. 
General  Alexander's  official  report  shows  that 
the  number  of  pieces  in  position  was  nearly 
two  hundred,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  pieces  were  in  and  around  the  Confeder- 
ate center,  while  the  remaining  sixty  pieces 
were  on  the  right  and  left  of  our  line.  The 
number  of  pieces  in  the  enemy's  line,  which 
was  concentric  to  that  of  ours,  was  over  two 
hundred.  Let  us  now  carefully  consider  the 
nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  assault- 
ing column  was  formed.  Seminary  Ridge  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  Cemetery  Ridge.  The  dis- 
tance from  Seminary  Ridge,  where  Heth's  divis- 
ion crossed  the  plain,  to  the  Federal  works  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  where  a  part  of  Archer's  Ten- 
nessee brigade  burst  into  them,  is  exactly  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  yards. 
In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1880,  the 
writer  measured  the  relative  distances  passed 
over  by  the  column  of  attack  a  number  of 
times  with  due  regard  to  the  speed  of  Heth's 
division,  from  which  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  division  must  have  passed  from  the 
top  of  Seminary  Ridge  to  the  Emmittsburg 
road  in  about  eight  minutes.  It  was  on  the 
western  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge  and  between 
it  and  Willoughby's  Run  that  the  assaulting 
column  was  formed.  Pickett's  division,  com- 
posed of  the  three  brigades  of  Garnett,  Kem- 
per and  Armistead,  held  the  right  of  the  col- 
umn in  the  following  order :  On  the  right  of 
the  division  was  Kemper's  brigade,  next  Gar- 
nett's,  and  to  the  rear,  and  in  support  of  the 
other  two,  was  placed  the  brigade  of  Armi- 
stead. Heth's  division, commanded  by  General 
Pettigrew,  formed  the  left  of  the  assaulting 
column  and  was  placed  in  the  following  order: 
Archer's  Tennessee  brigade,  commanded  by 
the  brave  Colonel  Frey,  held  the  right  of 
Heth's  division  and  hooked  on  to  Garnett's 
brigade,  who  formed  the  left  of  Pickett's.  Next 
to  Archer's  brigade  came  Pettigrew's  North 
Carolina  brigade;  then  Davis'  Mississippi  bri- 
gade; and  then  Broekenbrough's  Virginia  bri- 
gade, that  held  the  left  of  Heth's  division, 
which  in  the  attack  that  followed  was  com- 
manded by  General  Pettigrew.    Scales'  and 
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Lane's  North  Carolina  brigades  of  Pender's 
division,  commanded  by  General  Trimble,  of 
Maryland,  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  Heth's 
division,  and  with  Armistead,  formed  the  sec- 
ond line  of  the  assaulting  column.  The  two 
remaining  brigades  of  Pender's  division,  under 
McGowan  and  Thomas,  were  placed  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  assaulting  column,  covering 
the  advance  of  Pettigrew's  division. 

Wilcox's  Alabama  and  Perry's  Florida  bri- 
gades of  Anderson's  division  were  placed  on 
the  right  flank  of  Pickett's  line,  while  Wright's 
Georgia  brigade  of  the  same  division  was  suit- 
ably posted  in  reserve.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  statement  that  all  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
corps  was  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment, partly  in  the  direct  column  of  attack, 
and  partly  on  its  flanks.  It  should  seem  from 
this  disposition  of  the  force  that  the  movement 
ought  more  properly  be  called  the  "  Assault  of 
A.  P.  Hill's  corps  "  than  by  any  other,  name. 
But  as  General  Lee  thought  fit  to  place  the 
entire  movement  under  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  General  Longstreet,  it  is  properly 
called  "Longstreet's  Assault."  It  would  be  a 
misnomer  to  call  this  assault,  as  many  writers 
have  done,  "  The  charge  of  Pickett's  division," 
for  that  would  be  to  strip  the  entire  movement 
of  much  of  its  greatest  significance. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  generally  accepted 
statement  that  the  charge  was  made  by  Pick- 
ett, supported  by  Heth's  division,  commanded 
by  Pettigrew,  and  that  the  disaster  which  fol- 
lowed was  solely  attributable  to  the  failure  of 
the  supporting  division.  The  truth  is  that 
neither  of  those  divisions  was  specially  assigned 
to  support  the  other.  That  peculiar  curve  in 
the  ridge  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  place 
Armistead  in  the  rear  of  Kemper  and  Garnett, 
also  compelled  Longstreet  to  place  Scales  and 
Lane  under  Trimble,  in  the  rear  of  Heth's  di- 
vision. 

Hence  the  entire  column  of  attack  moved  in 
different  directions  with  one  end  in  view,  over 
different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  to  a 
common  center. 

That  the  most  conspicuous  exploit  of  the  war 
should  be  involved  in  the  least  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty has  often  caused  deep  regret  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  those  who  participated  in 
or  witnessed  the  movement  should  not  feel  a 
commendable  pride  in  giving  the  exact  facts 
to  the  public  in  regard  to  which  many  of  the 
participants  received  a  melancholy  celebrity, 
and  the  fame  of  whose  achievements  will  go 
down  to  the  remotest  time. 


These  men  who  composed  the  assaulting  col- 
umn proper,  by  which  the  writer  means  the 
divisions  of  Heth  and  Pickett  with  the  bri- 
gades of  Scales  and  Lane,  were  brought  to- 
gether under  different  circumstances,  and  the 
column  was  composed  of  troops  from  five 
States,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Their  strength  was 
as  follows:  Pickett's  division,  three  brigades, 
aggregating  4,500;  Heth's  division,  four  bri- 
gades, 5,000;  while  the  two  brigades  of  Scales 
and  Lane,  of  Pender's  division,  commanded  by 
General  Trimble,  mustered  about  2,500.  The 
assaulting  column,  therefore  contained  about 
12,000  men. 

There  were  nine  brigades  engaged  in  the 
direct  column  of  attack. 

Immediately  after  the  column  was  formed 
Generals  Lee,  Longstreet,  and  Pickett  rode 
along  the  lines  several  times,  reviewing  the 
troops  and  inspecting  the  different  assignments. 
They  then  rode  aside  and  had  an  earnest  and 
animated  conversation  together.  After  which 
all  three  again  rode  along  the  column  and  re- 
tired together.  Their  whole  conduct  showed 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  how  extremely 
dangerous  and  full  of  doubt  these  officers  re- 
garded the  proposed  assault.  General  Trimble, 
who  commanded  Pender's  division,  and  lost  his 
leg  in  the  assault,  lay  wounded  with  the  writer 
at  Gettysburg  for  several  weeks  after  the  bat- 
tle, related  the  fact  to  the  writer,  that  when 
General  Lee  was  closing  the  inspection  of  the 
column  in  the  front  of  Scales'  brigade,  which 
had  been  fearfully  cut  up  in  the  first  day's  con- 
flict, having  lost  very  heavily,  including  all  its 
regimental  officers  with  its  gallant  commander, 
and  noticing  many  of  Scales'  men  with  their 
heads  and  hands  bandaged,  he  said  to  General 
Trimble:  "Many  of  these  poor  boys  should 
go  to  the  rear,  they  are  not  able  for  duty." 
Passing  his  eyes  searchingly  along  the  weak- 
ened ranks  of  Scales'  brigade,  he  turned  to 
General  Trimble  and  touchingly  added,  "  I 
miss  in  this  brigade  the  faces  of  many  dear 
friends." 

As  he  rode  away  he  looked  mournfully  at 
the  column  and  muttered  more  to  himself  than 
to  General  Trimble,  "  The  attack  must  succeed." 
During  the  time  the  column  stood  in  line  the 
suspense  and  anxiety  of  the  troops  was  in- 
tensely great.  At  precisely  seven  minutes  past 
1  o'clock  the  awful  silence  was  broken,  when 
two  signal  guns  from  Eshleman's  Washington 
Artillery  announced  the  opening  of  the  cannon- 
ade. In  a  few  moments  all  the  Confederate  bat- 
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teries,  extending  from  our  extreme  right  at  the 
peach-orchard  on  the  Emmittsburg  road,  in  a 
circle  around  the  ridge- to  the  Harrisburg  road, 
belched  forth  one  inextinguishable  flame  of 
fire,  to  which  the  enemy  responded  from  Cem- 
etery Hill  and  all  around  Cemetery  Ridge  to 
Round  Top.  As  soon  as  the  cannonade  opened, 
Pickett's  division,  under  cover  of  the  artillery, 
with  its  right  flank  protected  by  the  brigades 
of  Wilcox  and  Perry,  was  shifted  forward  a 
little  to  the  right  and  placed  in  position  in  the 
rear  of  the  artillery,  at  a  distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred yards  from  Cemetery  Hill,  where  it  lay 
during  the  cannonade,  while  the  divisions  of 
Pettigrew  and  Trimble  remained  very  nearly 
on  the  ground  where  they  formed. 

The  writer  and  many  staff  officers  and  offi- 
cers of  the  corps  of  engineers  were,  during 
the  whole  cannonade,  in  an  elevated  position 
from  which  an  unobstructed  view  could  be  had 
of  Seminary  Ridge,  from  the  town  to  Long- 
street's  right. 

During  the  cannonade  the  solid  earth  seemed 
to  be  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  continu- 
ous and  deepening  roar  of  the  artillery  lent  an 
appalling  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  scene, 
while  the  clouds  of  fiery  and  darkened  smoke 
that  rushed  from  the  cannon's  mouth  and  ob- 
scured the  sun,  produced  a  blackened  magnifi- 
cence that  no  language  can  heighten. 

There  was  a  continuous  succession  of  crash- 
ing sounds,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  rent 
asunder.  The  air  was  filled  with  screaming, 
whizzing,  and  bursting  shells,  causing  the  earth 
almost  to  tremble,  and  soldiers  who  had  wit- 
nessed "grim  visaged  war"  for  years  in  Vir- 
ginia now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  look  into 
each  other's  faces  with  awe  and  terror. 

The  object  of  this  cannonade  on  the  part  of 
General  Lee  undoubtedly  was,  that  by  subject- 
ing the  enemy's  artillery  to  a  rapid  and  contin- 
uous circle  of  cross  fires,  he  would  damage  and 
dismount  their  guns  and  demoralize  their 
troops.  This  being  done  the  assaulting  column 
could  advance  and  burst  through  the  enemy's 
left  center  and  pass  on  to  Gulp's  Hill,  driving 
the  force  that  held  it  on  the  front  of  Johnson's 
division. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  neither  army  was 
doing  the  other  any  serious  damage  by  the 
cannonade.  Toward  half-past  two  o'clock  the 
Federal  artillery  began  to  slacken  up,  and  the 
Confederate  batteries  now  put  forth  all  their 
strength,  believing  that  they  were  surely  ac- 
complishing their  purposes.  But  the  real  cause 
of  this  discontinuance  of  the  cannonade  on 


part  of  the  Federal  commander  was  not  known 
by  the  Confederates  at  the  time,  and  is  not  gen- 
erally known  now.  During  the  whole  of  the 
3d  General  "Warren,  chief-engineer  of  Meade's 
army,  who  was  holding  an  elevated  position 
on  Round  Top  with  some  of  the  signal  corps, 
constructed  a  temporary  telegraph  from  the 
heights  of  the  mountains  to  Meade's  headquar- 
ters. A  little  after  2  o'clock  Warren  notified 
Meade  that  he  was  doing  the  enemy  little  if 
any  injury,  except  to  fill  the  valley  between 
the  two  ridges  with  smoke,  under  cover  of 
which  an  assault  would  be  made.  Warren  ad- 
vised Meade  to  stop  the  firing  at  once,  and  get 
ready  for  the  assault,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  made.  General  Hunt,  the  Federal  chief  of 
artillery,  arrested  the  firing  of  his  guns  along 
his  whole  line.  General  Alexander,  believing 
that  his  artillery  had  done  the  work  assigned 
to  him,  now  informed  Longstreet  that  the  time 
had  come.  Longstreet  assented,  and  ordered 
the  assaulting  column  to  advance. 

Pickett's  division,  holding  a  somewhat  ad- 
vanced line,  moved  forward ;  the  right  of  the 
division  under  General  Kemper,  after  passing 
through  the  Washington  Artillery,  crossed  the 
Emmittsburg  road,  and,  had  Kemper  moved 
onward  in  a  straight  line,  he  would  have  struck 
Stannard's  brigade,  who  was  posted  in  a  grove 
a  little  in  front  and  on  the  left  of  Hancock's 
corps.  But  no  sooner  had  General  Kemper 
crossed  the  road  than  he  moved  on  the  left 
flank,  having  changed  front,  his  brigade  after 
passing  south  of  Cordovie's  house  and  out-build- 
ings, marched  eastward  to  Gettysburg.  In  this 
movement  of  Kemper's  brigade  his  command 
passed  between  the  Emmittsburg  road  and 
Cemetery  Ridge  in  the  march  to  the  center  of 
attack.  As  Kemper's  right  was  passing  Stan- 
nard's brigade  on  Hancock's  left,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  yards,  the  latter  offi- 
cer ordered  his  command  to  move  also  by  the 
left  flank,  and  closing  to  the  left  until  Kem- 
per's right  assumed  the  direct  assault  in  his 
front,  when  by  order  of  Hancock  (who  was  on 
this  part  of  the  ground  watching  the  move- 
ment), Stannard's  command  changed  front,  for- 
ward on  the  first  battalion,  and  delivered  sev- 
eral volleys  of  musketry  into  the  flank  and  rear 
of  Kemper's  brigade,  but  the  latter  officer,  un- 
der orders  from  Pickett,  moved  onward  to  the 
center  of  attack,  not  stopping  to  return  the  fire. 

General  Garnett,  with  his  brigade,  held  the 
left  of  the  division  and  started  with  Kemper 
to  the  enemy's  works  at  the  same  time.  Gar- 
nett moved  on  Cemetery  Hill  by  marching 
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eastward  to  Gettysburg,  north  of  Cordovie's 
house  and  out-buildings.  The  fences  of  the 
Emmittsburg  road,  near  Cordovie's  house,  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  the  day  before  in  the 
battle  on  our  right. 

No  sooner  had  Garnett  and  Kemper  started 
with  the  right  and  left  of  Pickett's  division 
than  General  Armistead,  whose  brigade  was  in 
the  rear  of  both,  followed  closely  after  them. 
Armistead,  however,  started  from  a  different 
position  and  passed  over  a  different  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  to  the  same  point  of  attack. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of 
Garnett  and  Kemper,  and  while  the  writer  was 
intently  watching  their  onward  march,  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  a  dense  column  whose 
front  seemed  to  cover  twice  the  front  of  Pick- 
ett's division.  This  part  of  the  column  of  at- 
tack had  just  burst  through  a  fringe  of  timber 
along  Seminary  Ridge,  where  our  artillery  had 
been  firing. 

When  the  writer  first  saw  it  this  force  was 
moving  in  a  direct  line  for  Cemetery  Hill,  and 
both  the  assaulting  column  at  this  point  and 
the  enemy  were  now  in  full  view  of  each  other. 
It  proved  to  be  Heth's  division  under  General 
Pettigrew,  with  the  brigades  of  Scales  and 
Lane,  of  Pender's  division,  commanded  by 
General  Trimble.  All  our  little  group  thought, 
from  its  appearance,  that  it  was  A.  P.  Hill's 
whole  corps,  and  shouted  out,  Here  they  come! 
Here  they  are!!  Hurrah!!!  This  part  of  the 
attacking  column  was  moving  in  a  straight 
line  over  a  different  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face from  that  of  Pickett's  division,  but  to  the 
same  center  of  attack.  The  writer  would  here 
remark  that  the  lay  of  the  ground  around  the 
ridge,  which  obliged  Longstreet  to  place  Armi- 
stead to  the  rear  of  Garnett  and  Kemper,  also 
compelled  him  to  form  Heth  a  little  behind 
the  ridge  and  place  Trimble's  command  in  the 
second  line  of  the  assaulting  column.  The  col- 
umn of  attack,  now  under  way,  moved  steadily 
and  firmly  to  the  enemy's  works,  distant  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  yards. 
The  works  of  the  enemy,  in  front  of  the  as- 
saulting column,  lay  at  an  average  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of  the 
Emmittsburg  road,  and  formed  the  defense  of 
Hancock's  corps  on  Meade's  left  center.  These 
works  consisted  of  an  irregularly  formed  old 
stone  fence,  but  not  of  the  same  height.  At 
intervals  there  were  breaks  in  the  fence,  and 
these  were  filled  up  by  temporary  breastworks, 
composed  of  rails  and  old  logs,  behind  which 
earth  was  thrown  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 


That  part  of  the  enemy's  works  that  stretched 
to  the  right  of  the  attacking  column,  was  longer 
and  stood  forward,  advanced  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet,  while  that  part  of  the 
works  on  the  left  of  the  column  of  attack 
bent  inwardly,  forming  an  angle,  giving  to  the 
enemy's  line  of  defense  an  echelon  formation, 
or  horseshoe  appearance. 

Nothing  occurred  to  the  divisions  of  Petti- 
grew and  Trimble  in  their  march  from  the 
crest  of  Seminary  Ridge  to  Cemetery  Hill, 
until  the  column  of  attack  was  halfway  over 
the  plain,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  enemy's 
artillery  opened  upon  our  advancing  lines  a 
most  terrific  fire  from  Cemetery  Hill. 

On  the  right  of  our  column  Round  Top  and 
Little  Round  Top  were  in  a  perfect  blaze,  and 
sent  forth  one  continuous  and  inextinguishable 
flame  of  fire,  hurling  their  missiles  of  destruc- 
tion into  our  advancing  lines. 

Seminary  Ridge  to  the  rear  of  the  column, 
with  the  Confederate  batteries  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it,  sent  forth  their  commingling  smoke 
of  fire  and  thunder,  laden  with  their  messen- 
gers of  death,  into  the  enemy's  left  center. 

The  first  fire  of  the  Federal  artillery  on  the 
advancing  lines  of  Pettigrew  and  Trimble 
seemed  to  smite  the  column  of  attack  as  if  it 
had  been  struck  by  some  unseen  power,  some 
great  physical  body,  causing  the  column  to 
waver,  reel,  and  for  a  moment  halt. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment;  in  a  few  seconds 
the  smoke  lifted,  when  deep  gaps  which  ex- 
tended through  our  lines  to  the  rear  of  the  col- 
umn could  be  seen.  The  brave  Confederates 
closing  up  those  gaps,  over  the  dead  and  bleed- 
ing bodies  of  their  companions,  moved  forward 
unflinchingly  to  the  Emmittsburg  road.  Solid 
shot  now.  plowed  through  their  ranks,  grape 
and  canister  were  doing  their  fatal  work  in 
the  game  of  death,  and  sweeping  away  hun- 
dreds from  our  advancing  lines.  Undismayed 
by  the  blood  and  terror  of  the  conflict,  the  as- 
saulting column  pushed  on. 

Some  mighty  unseen  power,  over  which  they 
had  no  control  and  whose  influence  they  could 
not  resist,  impelled  them  forward.  As  the  col- 
umn neared  the  road  it  was  within  reach  of 
the  enemy's  musketry,  which  poured  volley 
after  volley  into  the  column  of  attack,  greatly 
thinning  its  ranks. 

General  Garnett,  with  the  left  of  Pickett's 
division,  reached  the  road  about  the  same  time 
with  Pettigrew,  while  Armistead  and  Trimble 
were  following  closely  after.  On  the  extreme 
right  General  Kemper's  brigade  was  south  of 
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the  road  and  near  the  works.  Archer's  Ten- 
nessee brigade,  holding  the  right  of  Pettigrew's 
•division,  hooked  on  to  the  left  of  Garnett,  and 
thus  united  the  whole  column  made  a  break  to 
get  over  the  first  fence  on  the  Emmittsburg 
road. 

Scores  of  the  survivors  often  related  their 
anxious  suspense  and  the  length  of  time  it 
seemed  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  fence.  As 
soon  as  the  top  of  the  fence  was  lined  with 
troops  the  whole  line  tumbled  over,  falling  flat 
into  the  bed  of  the  road,  while  the  enemy's 
bullets  buried  themselves  into  the  bodies  of  the 
falling  victims.  Just  here  at  this  point  the 
brave  General  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  rode  along 
his  line  covered  with  blood,  with  his  head 
bowed  almost  to  his  horse's  neck.  In  a  moment 
the  General  and  his  horse  fell  to  the  ground 
riddled  with  bullets  in  all  parts  of  their  bodies. 
The  assaulting  column  only  remained  in  the 
xoad  a  few  seconds,  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  halt,  when  it  rose  and  pushed  over  the  sec- 
ond fence,  leaving  many  of  their  comrades 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  Just  as  the 
column  crossed  the  second  fence,  it  received  a 
most  withering  fire  of  musketry,  a  perfect 
shower  of  lead ;  it  staggered  for  a  few  seconds, 
halted,  returned  the  fire,  and  with  one  wild 
shout  rushed  forward  to  the  works. 

From  the  road  to  the  works  the  column  of 
attack  was,  for  a  few  moments,  lost  to  view 
being  completely  enveloped  by  the  enemy's 
fire. 

The  right  of  Pettigrew's  division — Archer's 
Tennessee  brigade  and  Garnett's  brigade  of 
Pickett's  division — charged  right  on  amid  fire 
and  flame  to  the  enemy's  works,  while  Armi- 
stead  and  the  brigades  of  Scales  and  Lane, 
commanded  by  General  Trimble,  followed 
closely  after.  Archer's  Tennessee  brigade  and 
Garnett's  Virginia  brigade  struck  the  enemy's 
fortifications  at  the  same  moment,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Finly,  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Virginia, 
sprang  to  the  left  and  grasping  one  of  Archer's 
Captains  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  "Virginia 
and  Tennessee  will  stand  together  on  these 
works  to-day !  " 

The  left  of  the  column,  under  Davis  and 
Brockenbrough,  passed  the  advanced  line  of 
the  wall  where  it  formed  an  angle,  and  moving 
forward  in  that  direction  threatened  to  assault 
the  right  flank  of  Gibbons'  division,  which 
held  the  advanced  line  of  the  enemy's  defense 
supported  by  the  Federal  division  of  General 
Hays,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  divisions 
in  the  Federal  army. 


The  First  Tennessee  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Seventh  with  the  Thirty-eighth  Virginia 
and  other  portions  of  Garnett's  brigade  rushed 
over  the  enemy's  breastworks,  driving  the 
enemy  before  them  on  his  reserves.  While 
he  was  beaten  back  the  enemy  contested  the 
ground  most  stubbornly,  and  the  scenes  that 
followed  during  those  few  moments  baffles 
description.  A  hand-to-hand  encounter  now 
took  place,  they  fired  into  each  other's  faces  at 
the  distance  of  five  and  ten  feet,  and  struck 
each  other  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  the 
musket.  Men  fell  as  leaves  fall.  There  were 
cool,  deliberate  movements  on  the  part  of  some, 
while  others  manifested  the  most  fiery  deter- 
mination. Amid  yells  and  curses  men  whirled 
about — falling  on  their  hands  and  knees — some 
spinning  around  like  tops  while  falling,  others 
throwing  out  their  arms  and  gulping  up  blood 
while  falling,  armless,  legless,  and  headless. 

The  struggle  was  soon  ended,  a  deadly  fire 
from  the  right  of  Hays'  division  compelled  the 
shattered  remnants  of  Garnett's  and  Archer's 
brigades  to  fall  back  to  the  point  where  they 
had  entered  the  enemy's  fortifications.  As  they 
did  so  they  saw  hundreds  of  their  companions 
dead  and  wounded  upon  the  ground — Boys  in 
Blue  with  Boys  in  Gray,  crawling  over  each 
other,  all  smeared  with  blood.  Many  of  the 
poor  fellows  were  dying  with  the  peculiar  yells 
that  blend  the  extorted  cry  of  pain  with  horror 
and  despair. 

As  part  of  Archer's  brigade  and  Garnett's 
entered  the  works  the  rest  of  Archer's  men  on 
the  left  of  his  line  also  crowded  to  the  right, 
but  received  a  heavy  fire  from  the  two  brigades 
of  the  enemy  posted  on  the  left  of  the  column 
and  commanded  by  General  Sherrill  and  the 
brave  General  Smyth,  of  Delaware,  whose  name 
afterward  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity. 

Pettigrew's  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Jones,  now  united  with  Archer's  regiment  that 
had  not  entered  the  fortifications  and  attacked 
the  enemy  with  the  most  desperate  determina- 
tion. 

While  the  writer  lay  wounded  with  General 
Smyth  at  Gettysburg,  that  officer  told  him  that 
Pettigrew's  brigade,  all  along  his  front,  were 
within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  his  line  and  fought 
with  a  fiery  determination  that  he  had  never 
seen  equaled.  Some  of  Scales'  brave  fellows 
took  part  in  this  assault.  Three  weeks  after 
the  battle  General  Smyth  showed  the  writer 
the  exact  spot  where  the  First  Delaware  vol- 
unteers rushed  to  the  front  and  broke  the  left 
of  Pettigrew's  line. 
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If  any  find  fault  with  the  falling  off— or, 
rather,  break — that  took  place  on  the  left  of 
Pettigrew's  brigade,  the  answer  is,  that  there 
were  scarcely  any  left  to  stand.  One  company 
of  North  Carolina  troops  in  Pettigrew's  bri- 
gade lost  every  man  (eighty-four  strong)  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

As  another  act  of  simultaneous  occurrence, 
while  Archer  and  Garnett  were  in  the  works 
and  Pettigrew  and  others  attacking  them  from 
the  outside,  General  Hays  noticed  Davis  and 
Brockenbrough  trying  to  get  their  work  in  on 
Gibbon's  right  flank.  He  instantly  detached 
three  regiments  from  his  division  with  a  num- 
ber of  batteries  and  attacked  our  left,  already 
weakening  and  beginning  to  break  before  the 
assault  of  Sherrill  and  Smyth. 

The  assaulting  column  on  the  left  and  center 
was  now  completely  broken,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion and  terror  that  followed,  thousands  fell 
upon  the  ground  between  the  works  and  the 
road  and  threw  up  their  arms  in  token  of  sur- 
render, while  the  iron  and  leaden  hail  rushing 
from  the  mouths  of  a  hundred  cannon  was 
blazing  over  them  like  the  lightning's  fiery 
scourge. 

On  the  right  of  the  assaulting  column  Gen- 
eral Kemper's  brigade  was  cut  to  pieces  and  its 
commander  seriously  wounded,  nearly  all  his 
command  were  killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 

General  Armistead,  who  was  before  the  works 
with  his  brigade  toward  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  assault,  rushed  up  to  a  part  of  the  wall 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  Webb's  right, 
which  was  at  the  time  falling  back  before 
Archer  and  Garnett,  and  seeing  that  his  men 
were  using  the  works  as  a  line  of  defense,  as 
some  of  the  first  line  to  the  right  and  left  were 
doing,  cried  out,  "  Come  forward,  Virginians!" 
He  then  drew  his  sword  and,  placing  his  hat 
on  the  top  of  it,  raised  it  high  up  into  the  air 
and,  jumping  over  the  wall,  again  cried  out, 
"  Come  on,  boys,  we  must  give  them  the  cold 
steel;  who  will  follow  me?" 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin,  with  over  a  hun- 
dred men,  responded  to  the  call  and  followed 
their  brave  General.  Many  brave  men,  how- 
ever, weakened,  and  looked  into  each  other's 
faces  with  awe  and  astonishment.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Federal  brigades  of  Hall  and  Harrow 
rushed  to  the  right  (Kemper  having  been  re- 
pulsed in  their  front)  and  attacked  Armistead 
in  flank,  and  at  the  same  time  Webb's  second 
line  advanced  and  fired. 

General  Armistead  fell  dead,  and  Colonel 
Martin  and  all  that  followed  were  instantly 


shot  down.  Of  those  that  entered  the  fortifica- 
tion, fifty  lay  dead  on  the  ground  and  the  re- 
mainder were  terribly  wounded.  Not  a  soul 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale  to  their  companions. 

The  Emmittsburg  road  was  literally  choked 
up  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  while  the 
space  between  the  enemy's  fortifications  and 
the  road  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying 
victims  of  the  struggle,  to  which  might  be 
added  thousands  who  lay  upon  the  ground 
extending  their  arms  in  token  of  surrender. 

The  cries  of  the  wounded  for  water,  mingled 
with  their  shrieks  of  agony  from  pain,  greatly 
intensified  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Three 
fourths  of  the  assaulting  column  w^re  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured  in  less  than  half  an 
hour. 

The  left  of  Pettigrew's  old  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Jones,  began  to  fall  off 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  right  of  the 
column  under  Kemper.  The  center  of  the  col- 
umn, composed  of  part  of  Archer's  Tennessee 
brigade,  commanded  by  the  brave  Colonel 
Frey,  and  part  of  Garnett's  Virginia  brigade 
were  the  only  men  in  the  column  of  attack 
that  carried  their  standards  into  the  enemy's 
fortification  on  Cemetery  Hill.  It  is  idle  to 
ask  such  foolish  questions  as  who  gave  way 
first  ?  which  imply  a  want  of  devotion  and 
duty.  Any  intelligent  soldier,  accustomed  to 
the  hardships  of  battle,  who  shall  even  at  this 
day  visit  Gettysburg  and  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  ground  and  insurmountable 
obstacles  that  lay  in  the  front  of  the  assaulting 
column,  will  not  be  very  much  surprised  that 
the  attack  failed ;  but  his  surprise  will  be 
greater  still  that  any,  even  the  bravest  soldiers, 
could  have  reached  the  point  they  did  and  live. 
In  the  Federal  lines  Generals  Hancock,  Webb, 
Stannard,  Sherrill,  and  Smyth  lay  wounded  on 
the  ground.  Of  the  Confederates,  Generals 
Armistead  and  Garnett  were  killed,  while  Gen- 
erals Kemper,  Trimble,  and  Pettigrew  were 
wounded,  with  thousands  of  others.  General 
Alexander,  after  the  repulse,  ordered  up 
Wright's  Georgia  brigade  to  attack  as  a  relief 
to  Pickett,  but  Longstreet  stopped  him,  observ- 
ing "that  the  attack  had  failed."  Longstreet 
then  ordered  Wright  to  rally  and  collect  the 
scattered  troops  behind  Anderson's  division. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  the  repulse  of  the 
assaulting  column,  General  Wilcox  with  his 
brigade  and  Perry's  Florida  brigade,  who  were 
on  Pickett's  right,  had,  by  some  mistake  that 
has  never  been  explained,  received  orders  to 
advance,  but  as  he  reached  the  middle  ridge  in 
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front  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  he  could  see  nothing 
of  Pickett's  division,  whose  right  Wilcox  and 
Perry  were  covering,  and  concluding  that 
Pickett  had  actually  passed  over  Cemetery 
Ridge,  he  also  commenced  to  follow  after,  but 
he  was  met  with  a  deadly  fire  of  artillery  in 
his  front,  while  General  Stannard's  brigade 
wheeled  about  and  attacked  Wilcox  and  Perry 
in  flank,  by  which  the  Confederate  line  was 
broken  and  great  numbers  of  our  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Wilcox  and  Perry  then  fell 
back  and,  forming  with  Wright's  Georgia  bri- 
gade, completed  Anderson's  division. 

This  division  of  Anderson,  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
corps,  now  presented  a  . line  of  defense  on  Sem- 
inary Ridge,  behind  which  the  squads  and  de- 
tachments who  survived  in  the  column  of  at- 
tack and  reached  the  ridge,  found  shelter  and 
rest.  Orders  were  instantly  issued  to  Long- 
street's  divisions  on  the  right,  Hood's  and 
McLaw's,  to  be  ready  to  move  to  the  ridge  at 
a  given  signal.  The  same  was  done  to  the 
division  of  Rhodes,  to  fall  back  on  Anderson 
immediately  if  the  enemy  attempted  to  follow 
up  the  disaster. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  reach  the  ridge, 
but  many  little  squads  from  each  separate  bri- 
gade resolutely  crossed  the  road  and  reached 
the  rear  of  our  artillery.  Among  the  bold 
spirits  who  had  penetrated  the  enemy's  works 
and  escaped  with  their  lives  were  the  brave 
Colonel  Shepherd  and  Captain  J.  H.  Moore,  of 
the  Seventh  Tennessee.  The  gallant  conduct 
of  these  two  officers  was  very  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  bloody  hand-to-hand  conflict 
in  the  enemy's  fortifications.  They  carried  the 
struggle  to  the  points  of  the  enemy's  bayonets. 
Of  the  forty-seven  men  who  composed  Captain 
Moore's  company,  forty-one  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  ground  at  their  feet.  Colonel 
Shepherd  and  Captain  Moore  reached  the  Em- 
mittsburg  road  with  a  few  survivors  of  their 
gallant  little  band.  It  seemed  almost  certain 
death  to  remain.  It  was  about  as  cheap  to  go 
one  way  as  another;  cannon  to  the  right  of 
them,  cannon  to  the  left  of  them,  volleyed  and 
thundered.  "Perhaps,  after  all,  we  may  regain 
our  artillery,"  said  Colonel  Shepherd.  "May 
be  we  can,"  said  Moore;  so  on  they  went  with 
their  little  squad.  It  was  fully  as  dangerous 
to  retreat  to  the  ridge  as  it  had  been  half  an 
hour  before  to  advance  from  it.  They  reached 
the  rear  of  the  artillery  where  General  Lee 
was  incessantly  occupied,  and  cheering  all  the 
survivors  of  the  column  as  they  came  back. 
He  had  a  kind  word  to  say  to  every  one.  As 


Colonel  Shepherd  and  Captain  Moore  came  in 
General  Lee  rode  up  and,  addressing  them,  said, 
"The  fault  is  mine;  I  am  to  blame  for  it  all. 
Rally  the  men  behind  the  artillery,  every  thing 
will  come  out  right."  At  the  same  moment 
General  Pettigrew,  who  commanded  Heth's 
division,  rode  in  with  his  arm  shattered  by  a 
grape-shot.  Lee  rode  to  him  quickly  and  said, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  wounded,  General.  Go 
to  the  rear." 

Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  indefatiga- 
ble in  strengthening  the  arm  of  the  command- 
ing General.  Their  conduct  on  this  trying 
occasion  was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise, 
leaving  a  memorable  example  of  the  conduct 
that  should  govern  men  in  circumstances  of 
great  danger.  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet 
evidently  looked  for  the  Federal  army  to  ad- 
vance, and  remained  near  the  center  of  the 
original  line  of  battle,  anxiously  watching  with 
a  glass  the  enemy's  line,  and  exposed  to  their 
artillery-fire.  Lee  then  rode  to  his  right  and, 
meeting  Longstreet,  they  both  rode  to  an  emi- 
nence in  front  of  Anderson's  division,  and  for 
over  an  hour  remained  there  alone  watching 
the  enemy. 

If  Meade  had  followed  up  the  repulse  of  our 
column  he  would  have  received  the  same  re- 
ception that  he  had  given  the  column  of  attack. 

Swinton,  the  historian,  in  his  account  of  the 
assault  of  Longstreet's  column,  says :  "  Heth's 
division,  while  coming  over  the  plain  from 
Seminary  Ridge  to  the  Emmittsburg  road,  by 
the  time  the  command  had  got  half  way  over 
the  distance  the  division  broke  and  one  half 
fell  back."  Swinton 's  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  facts.  General  Longstreet,  who 
organized  and  managed  the  column  of  attack, 
in  speaking  of  the  very  point  now  under  con- 
sideration, in  his  contribution  to  the  Virginia 
Society  papers,  Volume  5,  page  265,  says: 
"The  troops  that  fought  with  me  the  day  be- 
fore (the  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws)  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  co-operate  with  Pickett. 
Besides,  too,  they  were  confronted  by  a  force 
that  required  their  utmost  attention.  The  men 
of  Generals  Pickett,  Pettigrew,  and  Trimble's 
commands  received  and  executed  their  orders 
with  cool  and  desperate  courage.  When  the 
utmost  sacrifice  of  human  life  which  humanity 
and  honor  required  had  taken  place,  the  as- 
saulting column  fell  back  and  the  contest  was 
ended." 

General  Longstreet  certainly  does  not  inti- 
mate that  there  was  any  defect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  any  command  in  the  assaulting  column. 
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The  great  commander  of  the  First  corps  com- 
pliments the  entire  column  of  attack  for  their 
"  cool  and  desperate  courage,"  and  if  such  an 
event  had  taken  place  in  the  assaulting  column 
on  its  way  from  the  ridge  to  the  road,  as  related 
hy  Swinton,  General  Longstreet  would  have 
known  it,  and  he  also  was  the  man  to  expose 
any  defect  of  duty.  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
vestigations, some  ten  years  ago,  the  writer  saw 
the  original  order  of  the  commanding  General 
in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  column  from 
the  ridge  to  the  road.  From  this  paper,  in 
Lee's  handwriting,  with  General  Longstreet's 
indorsement,  it  seems  that  the  column  of  at- 
tack, when  they  reached  the  road,  was  directed 
to  "  dress  on  the  center "  and  "  close  to  the 
left,"  but  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  cannon- 
ade which  penetrated  and  greatly  tore  their 
ranks  with  grape  and  canister,  and  to  some 
extent  broke  up  the  alignment — especially  as 
the  column  was  nearing  the  road — this  part  of 
the  order  could  not  be  executed  by  the  officers. 
It  was  a  physical  impossibility.  At  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening  General  Stuart  passed  his  cav- 
alry to  the  enemy's  rear  and  attacked  the 
Federal  cavalry  under  General  Buford;  and 
while  this  was  going  on,  Ewell's  corps  was 
withdrawn  from  our  left  and  placed  behind 
Seminary  Ridge.  As  Early's  division  was 
withdrawing  partly  through  the  town,  the 
enemy  was  advancing  down  the  Baltimore  pike 
from  Cemetery  Hill  to  occupy  Gettysburg. 

The  scenes  that  followed  were  indescribable. 
The  house-tops  and  church  steeples  were  filled 
with  the  sharp-shooters  of  both  armies,  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  get  their  work  in, 
and  the  skilled  marksmen  succeeded  in  picking 
off  many  officers  of  Early's  division. 

General  Early,  with  his  usual  courage  and 
resolution,  managed  to  withdraw  his  division 
successfully  through  and  around  the  town  to 
Seminary  Ridge.  His  command,  however,  was 
greatly  exposed  to  the  front  of  the  southeastern 
knob  of  Cemetery  Hill,  held  by  Steinwehr. 

It  was  while  Early's  division  was  passing  to 
the  York  pike  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  was 
shot  through  the  body  and  captured  by  the  ad- 
vance of  Steinwehr's  division. 

It  was  impossible  for  our  command,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  evacuation,  to  take  with  them 
to  the  ridge  all  of  our  wounded.  Many  were, 
therefore,  left  behind  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  At  8  or  9  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  safely  posted  on  the 
crest  and  western  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge. 
In  this  position  General  Lee  remained  all  the 


following  day,  Saturday,  July  4th,  in  a  position 
rather  to  invite  than  to  decline  a  battle.  Each 
army  had  punished  the  other  with  terrible  se- 
verity, and  on  Sunday,  July  5th,  General  Lee, 
becoming  satisfied  that  Meade  would  not  attack 
his  line,  began  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Get- 
tysburg. The  division  of  General  Heth,  still 
under  the  command  of  Pettigrew,  was  instructed 
by  the  commanding  General  to  guard  the  rear 
of  his  retreating  army.  When  Heth's  division 
left  Gettysburg  it  mustered  about  eighteen 
hundred  men.  When  it  opened  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  at  noon  on  July  1st,  it  was  com- 
posed of  seven  thousand.  No  division  in  the 
army  suffered  more  terribly  or  fought  more 
gloriously.  General  Imboden,  with  his  cavalry, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  wagon -trains 
(which  contained  thousands  of  the  wounded) 
and  was  over  twenty  miles  in  length. 

General  Imboden  crossed  South  Mountain, 
and  at  Greenwood  he  left  the  pike  and  took  the 
old  Walnut  Bottom  road  through  New  Frank- 
lin, Greencastle,  and  Hagerstown  to  Williams- 
port,  where  he  recrossed  the  Potomac.  Gen- 
eral Lee  followed  him  on  Sunday,  but  marched 
down  the  base  of  the  mountain  by  the  Fairfield 
road  and  crossing  the  mountain  at  Monterey 
pass,  moved  through  Hagerstown  to  the  Poto- 
mac, where  he  arrived  and  crossed  the  river 
on  Monday  night,  the  13th  of  July,  just  eight 
days  after  he  had  left  Gettysburg.  The  dis- 
tance from  Gettysburg  to  the  river,  where 
Lee's  army  crossed,  did  not  exceed  forty-two 
miles,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  aver- 
age five  miles  per  day  —  therefore,  if,  as  some 
historians  assure  us,  General  Meade  pursued 
him,  the  pursuit  of  the  Federal  army  was  quite 
a  slow  affair!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  General 
Meade  could  easily  have  overtaken  Lee  if  that 
had  been  his  object.  But  the  Federal  com- 
mander had  other  ends  in  view.  He  did  in- 
deed move  forward  to  the  Potomac,  but  every 
move  he  made  was  with  an  eye  on  Washing- 
ton. The  incidents  on  the  line  of  the  retreat 
are  so  numerous  and  thrilling  as  to  place  their 
relation  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  As 
Heth's  division,  guarding  the  line  of  the 
retreat  of  the  main  army,  reached  Falling 
Waters,  near  the  Potomac,  while  lying  on  the 
ground  with  arms  stacked  in  a  state  of  pre- 
sumed security,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy  under  the  following  circumstances: 

Generals  Heth  and  Pettigrew,  Captain  Jas. 
H.  Moore,  and  other  officers,  from  an  eminence 
were  reviewing  the  route  over  which  they  had 
just  traveled,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  small 
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force  of  cavalry  burst  forth  from  a  skirt  of 
woods  about  two  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
little  group  took  the  cavalry  for  Confederates. 
The  cavalry  then  displayed  a  United  States 
flag  and  galloping  up  to  Pettigrew,  with  swords 
drawn,  shouted  out,  "  Surrender !"  They  rushed 
over  the  little  group,  firing  their  pistols  and 
mortally  wounding  General  Pettigrew.  These 
brave  fellows  then  attacked  the  command  of 
Heth.  Heth's  men  very  soon  realized  the  sit- 
uation of  things,  and  seizing  their  muskets, 
opened  on  this  party  with  effect,  and  very  soon 
dispatched  the  force,  tumbling  them  out  of 
their  saddles  in  every  direction.  They  were  all 
killed  and  wounded  in  a  very  few  moments. 
This  was  the  last  battle  fought  north  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  While 
Lee's  army  was  passing  on  to  the  Potomac  the 
scenes  at  Gettysbnrg  were  scenes  of  suffering 
and  agony,  mingled  with  great  national  rejoic- 
ings. When  it  was  known  throughout  the 
.North  and  East  that  the  Union  army  had 
fought  and  won  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
of  the  war,  there  was  one  universal  shout'.  In 
the  great  centers  of  population  the  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded.  The  railroads  leading  to  Get- 
tysburg were  choked  up  with  people  anxious 
to  see  the  scene  of  the  great  conflict.  Every 
road,  by-way,  and  path,  leading  over  the  coun- 
try to  the  town,  was  thronged  with  people. 

Twenty  thousand  dead  and  wounded  were 
scattered  about  in  the  hospitals,  temporarily 
constructed  for  their  accommodation. 

The  writer  found  himself  in  the  court-house, 
from  which  all  the  seats  had  been  thrown  out 
the  windows.  It  was  lined  witn  wounded.  In 
the  center  was  a  row  of  tables,  upon  which 
miserable  victims  were  lying,  writhing  under 
the  surgeons'  knives. 

Boys  in  Gray  and  Boys  in  Blue  were  all 
huddled  together.  In  a  few  weeks  some  of  us 
were  removed  from  the  town  to  a  grove  near 
the  wall  that  Longstreet  had  assaulted.  As  the 
ambulances  passed  the  fences  on  the  Emmitts- 
burg  road,  the  slabs  were  so  completely  perfo- 
rated with  bullet-holes  that  you  could  scarcely 
place  a  half  inch  between  them. 

One  inch-and-a-quarter  board  was  indeed  a 
curiosity.    It  was  sixteen  feet  long,  fourteen 


inches  broad,  and  was  perforated  with  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  musket  balls.  I  learned 
afterward  that  the  board  was  taken  possession 
of  by  an  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  This  board  was  on  that  part  of  the 
fence  where  Scales'  brave  little  brigade  crossed 
it.  Various  estimates  have  been  given  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  armies. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  while  the  army  was 
getting  ready  to  leave  Fredericksburg,  Gen- 
eral Lee  estimated  his  army  at  68,352,  and 
on  July  1,  1863,  he  estimated  his  infantry  at 
52,000.  But  from  the  writer's  knowledge  of 
the  Confederate  establishment,  he  can  not  help 
thinking  that  General  Lee  included  the  in- 
fantry brigades  of  Corse  and  Jenkins,  who 
were  left  behind  in  Virginia.  If  so,  the  actual 
strength  of  General  Lee's  infantry  at  Gettys- 
burg was  about  48,000,  his  cavalry  probably 
near  14,000. 

As  for  the  strength  of  General  Meade's  army, 
his  testimony  before  the  Cogressional  Commit- 
tee is  decisive.  The  committee  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  page  337  of  their  report,  give  the 
statement  of  the  Federal  commander  under 
oath.  General  Meade  says,  "My  strength  was 
a  little  under  one  hundred  thousand,  probably 
ninety-five  thousand."  This  fixes  it.  It  will 
stand  in  history  recorded  forever,  that  General 
Lee,  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  fought  the 
enemy  for  three  successive  days  two  to  one; 
then  for  forty-eight  hours* placed  his  army  in 
a  position  rather  to  invite  than  to  decline  a 
battle!    These  are  facts  unquestionable. 

The  loss  of  General  Lee's  army  in  the  con- 
flict was  certainly  very  great,  including  the 
entire  invasion.  But  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured  during  the  three  days'  conflict  the 
number  did  not  exceed  nineteen  thousand. 
The  loss  of  Meade's  army  was  estimated  at 
twenty-three  thousand.  The  Union  army  had 
regiments  in  the  conflict  from  eighteen  States, 
including  regular  troops.  They  had  thirty-one 
regiments  of  cavalry,  although  many  of  their 
cavalry  regiments  were  reduced  to  three  hun- 
dred men.  Meade's  army  was  composed  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. Of  course  their  ranks  were  greatly 
reduced.  ^  K  Swallow. 
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Errata.— In  Southern  Bivouac  for  January,  page 
471,  first  column,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  for 
"troops  "  read  "  losses,"  and  for  "  three  "  read  "  four." 
The  sentence  then  would  read:  "  McCook's  losses 
were  about  four  times  as  many  as  Gilbert's." 


The  Second  Wisconsin  at  Gettysburg. 

A  correspondent  thinks  that  in  Colonel  Swallow's 
account  of  the  "  First  Day  at  Gettysburg,"  due  credit 
for  the  capture  of  the  Mississippi  brigade  commanded 
by  General  Davis  is  not  given  to  the  Sixth  Wisconsin. 
"  The  only  regiments  participating  in  the  charge  on 
the  railroad  cut,"  he  says,  "  were  the  Sixth  Wisconsin, 
the  Ninety-fifth  New  York,  and  the  Fourteenth  Brook- 
lyn ;  the  only  battle  flag  taken  was  taken  by  the  Sixth 
Wisconsin ;  the  only  prisoners  captured  surrendered 
to  the  Sixth  Wisconsin."  To  substantiate  all  this  he 
forwards  the  official  report  made  July  17,  18G3,  made 
by  R.  R.  Dawes,  Lieutenant -Colonel,  commanding. 
From  this  report  the  following  extracts  are  made  : 

"  I  received  an  order  from  Major-General  Doubleday 
to  move  at  once  to  the  support  of  the  right  of  the 
line  of  the  division  (Seventy-sixth  New  York,  Fifty- 
sixth  Pennsylvania,  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
seventh  New  York),  which  was  being  forced  back  and 
outflanked  by  the  enemy.  I  marched  by  the  right 
flank,  double  quick,  toward  the  point  indicated.  Be- 
fore reaching  a  position  where  I  could  be  of  service, 
the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  flank  and, 
flushed  with  victory,  was  pressing  rapidly  in  pursuit 
of  our  retreating  line,  threatening  the  rear  of  the 
First-  brigade,  engaged  in  the  woods  on  the  left.  I 
filed  to  the  right  and  rear  to  throw  my  line  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  and  moved  by  the  left  flank  forward  in 
line  of  battle  upon  his  advancing  line.  My  men  kept 
up  a  steady  double  quick,  never  faltering  nor  break- 
ing under  the  fire,  which  had  become  very  galling. 
When  my  line  had  reached  a  fencef  about  forty  rods 
from  the  enemy,  I  ordered  a  fire  by  file.  This  checked 
the  advance  of  the  rebels,  who  took  refuge  in  a  rail- 
road:]: cut,  from  which  they  opened  a  murderous  fire 
upon  us.  I  immediately  ordered  the  men  over  the 
fence  with  a  view  to  charging  the  cut.  The  Ninety- 
fifth  New  York,  and  the  Fourteenth  Brooklyn  here 
joined  upon  my  left.  My  men  continued  firing  and 
advancing  steadily.  I  ran  to  Major  Pye,  of  the  Nine- 
ty-fifth New  York,  commanding,  as  I  supposed  the 
line  on  my  left,  and,  requesting  him  to  move  forward 
with  me,  immediately  gave  the  order  to  charge.  The 
men  of  the  whole  line  moved  forward  upon  a  double 
quick,  well  closed,  in  face  of  a  terribly  destructive 
fire  from  the  enemy.  When  our  line  reached  the 
edge  of  the  cut  the  rebels  began  throwing  down 
their  arms  in  token  of  surrender. 

"Adjutant  Ed.  P.  Brooks,  with  promptness  and  fore- 
sight, moved  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  in  position 
to  enfilade  the  cut  from  the  right,  when  the  entire 
regiment  in  my  front,  after  some  murderous  skir- 
mishing by  the  more  desperate,  threw  down  their 
arms.  Major  John  A.  Blair,  commanding  the  regi- 
ment fSecond  Mississippi  Volunteers),  upon  my  de- 
mand, surrendered  his  sword  and  regiment  to  me. 

*  Meredith's  "Iron  Brigade." 
fFence  on  the  Chambersburg  turnpike. 
^Unfinished  railroad  cut  through  ridge  west  of  Sem- 
inary, 


"  I  directed  him  to  have  his  men  fall  in  without 
arms  and  move  to  the  rear  in  charge  of  Major  John 
F.  Hauser,  of  this  regiment. 

"Major  Hauser  informs  me,  that  by  direction  of 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  commanding  division, 
he  placed  in  charge  of  a  cavalry  guard  seven  officers 
and  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 

"  The  battle-flag  of  the  regiment  was  captured  before 
the  surrender  by  Corporal  Asbury  Waller,  of  Company 
I,  and  has  been  forwarded  in  obedience  of  orders  to 
army  headquarters. 

"  The  loss  sustained  by  my  command  in  this  charge 
was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  killed 
or  wounded. 

"After  this  capture  of  prisoners,  by  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth,  I  took  position  in  a  piece  of  woods 
on  the  right  of  the  railroad  cut  near  the  Seminary, 
where  I  remained  about  thirty  minutes,  and  reorgan- 
ized my  shattered  regiment." 


Southern  Dialect. 

The  dialect  of  the  South  is  a  subject  of  enough  lit- 
erary and  historical  interest  to  call  for  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Southern  Bivouac  of  the  following 
article  in  the  New  York  Independent : 

The  entrance  of  the  Southern  States  into  the  intel- 
lectual and  literary  life  of  the  country  is  one  of  the 
unforeseen  results  of  the  breaking  up  of  its  old 
patriarchal  system.  This  fact  has  been  very  clearly 
put  before  our  readers  by  Maurice  Thompson,  and  it 
is  of  vast  importance,  as  it  not  only  enlarges  the 
number  of  competing  literary  people,  but  introduces 
so  much  fresh  and  unworked  material.  Then  the 
very  stirring  up  and  overturning  of  the  foundations 
tends  to  an  independence  in  literary  forms  that  is 
sure  to  produce  something  new  and  valuable.  Fol- 
lowing Sidney  Lanier,  the  flower  of  the  new  in 
poetry,  we  now  have  a  swarm  of  writers  of  story  who 
are  claiming  the  first  rank  of  favor. 

Their  scenes  are  in  the  South,  with  its  most  diverse 
and  struggling  conditions.  W7hat  is  superficially  new 
in  Cable  and  Craddock  and  Harris  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Bellamy  (author  of  "Tilly  Bones")  and  Richard  M. 
Johnston  is  first  their  dialect;  and  we  are  interested 
to  see  that  the  attempt  is  making  to  hold  these  and 
other  writers  down  to  the  actually  and  critically  cor- 
rect. If  this  had  been  done  by  those  who  practiced 
the  Yankee  dialect,  we  might  have  seen  less  perver- 
sions of  it.  Professor  J.  A.  Harrison,  before  the  Phil- 
ological Association,  and  Charles  F.  Smith,  in  South- 
ern Bivouac,  and  elsewhere,  have  attempted  some- 
what careful  studies  of  Southern  dialect. 

A  Southerner  can  reproduce  a  Southern  or  a  negro 
dialect  better  than  can  a  Northerner.  But  a  South- 
erner can  not  analyze  it.  He  can  tell  what  are  the 
variations  from  Addisonian  English,  but  he  can  not 
distinguish  what  is  specially  Southern  from  what  is 
generally  American.  When  Professor  Harrison  read 
his  paper  on  the  negro  dialect,  half  a  dozen  members 
testified  that  most  of  what  he  called  negroisms  were 
perfectly  familiar  in  Yankee-land.  Mr.  Smith  has  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  is  specially  Southern  ;  but  not  a 
few  words  which  he  gives  as  such  are,  or  were  a  few 
years  a.s:o,  in  the  commonest  use  in  Back  Street,  and 
the  Thicket,  and  the  Whacket,  and  Witchtrot,  or 
whatever  other  names  were  given  to  the  hamlets  at 
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a  distance  from  the  village  church.  Thus,  in  Mr. 
Smith's  lists,  we  notice  given  as  Southernisms  the 
following,  which  are  as  good  Yankee  as  they  are 
most  of  them  good  old  English:  favor  (resemble), 
learn  (teach),  quit  (stop),  right  (very— a  New  Yorkism 
rather  than  a  Yankeeism),  ride  (drive),  sick  (ill), 
slick  (smooth),  snack  (lunch),  go  snacks,  summons 
(as  a  verb),  tole  (to  lure),  aggravate  (provoke),  clever 
(kind-hearted),  designing  (of  evil  intent),  lay  by  (cease 
work),  never  did  it  (didn't  do  it),  er  for  final  ow  (as  in 
window),  dropped  final  g,  r,  and  d,  or  t,  cheer  and 
skeer  (for  chair  and  scare),  flustrated,  scrimption, 
bail  (handle),  dreen  (drain),  let  on  (I  never  let  on), 
master  (a  master  hand),  near  (stingy),  sarchin'  (of 
medicine),  to  size  (estimate),  skimpy,  all-fired,  let 
alone  that,  set  up  to  table,  shingles  (eruptions),  and 
gallasses  (suspenders). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  proportion  of  the 
words  given  by  Mr.  Smith  as  Southern  are  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  to  be  found  in  the  Yankee  dialect. 
They  are  Southern  creations  or  survivals.  Such  are : 
bat  the  eye  (to  wink),  dansy  (dull),  doted  (decayed), 
fair  off  (clear  off),  frazzel  (unravel),  gaum  (smear), 
heap  (very  many),  reckon,  sad  (of  bread,  heavy), 
branch  (brooklet),  simlin  (squash),  fyce  (dog),  light 
bread  (loaf),  pack  (carry),  powerful  (very),  season 
(shower),  suit 'of  hair,  tote,  cyar,  gyarden,  gyirl, 
momox  (to  cut  awkwardly),  brash  (impetuous),  faze 
(disturb),  norate  (orate?),  lasty  (lasting),  to  red  (put in 
order),  sweltry  (sultry),  swipe  (sweep),  ambeer  (tobac- 
co juice),  board  (shingle),  cow-beast,  or  cow-brute, 
ill  (vicious,  as  some  rattlesnakes  are  iller'n  others). 

It  is  now  time,  before  our  dialects  are  quite  swept 
away  by  the  school-ma'am  and  the  dictionary— and 
they  are  fast  going  in  the  North— for  our  Philological 
Society  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  plan  for  preserv- 
ing the  record  of  back-country  speech.  Let  us  have 
lists  of  local  words  and  expressions  actually  heard, 
made  out  carefully  for  special  localities;  and  let 
these  be  published  and  distributed,  and  comments 
solicited  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  we 
may  learn  what  is  common  among  common  people 
all  over  the  country,  what  is  peculiar  to  a  section, 
and  what  may  be  absolutely  local  to  a  country.  We 
suspect  that  byste  (a  dog  kennel,  sounded  with  longi), 
is  not  heard  far  from  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  that 
tossiance  (a  youngest  pet  child)  has  not  traveled  far 
from  Cape  Cod. 

Tlie  Honors  at  Sliiloh. 

General  Grant  was  at  first  so  severely  censured,  and 
then  so  unqualifiedly  praised,  for  his  conduct  of  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  that  no  even  balance  of  opinion  has 
ever  been  struck.  However  much  the  general  features 
of  that  field  have  been  treated,  there  arc  details  which 
have  never  been  brought  under  discussion.  We  often 
arrive  at  the  underlying  history  of  a  battle  through 
comparison  with  another  of  corresponding  character. 
Waterloo  appears  to  present  similar  conditions  to 
Shiloh  in  this,  that  in  both  one  attacking  army  was 
opposed  to  two  separate  armies  placed  on  the  defen- 
sive. But  there  all  comparison  must  end,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  Waterloo  must  be  reversed  to  present 
Shiloh.  But  suppose,  instead  of  having  captured  one 
third  of  the  French  artillery,  Wellington  had  lost  two 
thirds  of  his  own;  that  Napoleon  had  charged  and 
carried  Mount  St.  Jean  in  person— had  fallen  while 
BUCfess  attended  his  arms;  that  an  hour— priceless  to 
both  armies— had  been  lost  beside;  his  dead  body; 
but  that  still  his  compelling  hand  had  swept  his  com- 


mand on  to  capture  the  last  English  corps  that  re- 
mained unbroken  ;  that  Wellington  had  been  pushed 
entirely  off  the  field  ;  that  the  exhausted  conditio  a 
of  the  French  together  with  a  most  gallant  defense 
made,  unordered,  by  his  chief  of  artillery  of  all  the 
remaining  guns,  alone  preventing  total  rout.  If,  un- 
der all  these  conditions,  Blucher  had  arrived  and  re- 
placed that  shattered  front  with  fresh  battalions  of 
his  own,  would  all  the  laurels  of  Waterloo  been  Wel- 
lington's? should  none  have  been  for  Blucher?  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  way  Shiloh  has  been  judged. 

When  the  unbiased  historian  shall  pause  over  that 
sanguinary  field,  he  will  see  one  controlling  spirit, 
whose  order  of  march  and  plan  of  battle  presents  to 
the  eye  of  the  military  student  no  flaw :  and,  as  his 
was  the  losing  side,  the  historian  will  be  generously 
great  and  pluck  one  enduring  wreath  of  bay  to  place 
amid  the  sad  cypress  on  the  brow  of  him  who  planned 
so  wisely,  and  who  fought  so  well,  to  whom  only  ad- 
verse fate  denied  full  fruition,  whose  life  went  out 
with  the  glory  of  battle  shining  on  his  dying  face. 
This  he  will  grant,  for  A.  S.  Johnston  was  a  great  gen- 
eral. 

Looking  opposite  to  the  group  who  stood  by  the  Un- 
ion, his  eyes  will  fall  upon  General  Don  Carlos  Buell, 
pressing  on  through  storms  and  floods  and  ever  deep- 
ening mire  to  bring  a  fresh  army  to  relieve  his  rival 
in  his  most  desperate  need,  and  win  laurels  for  the 
brow  of  another.  In  him  will  history  see  the  more 
than  Blucher  of  this  less  than  Wellington  of  the 
American  Waterloo.  Nor  will  the  prompt  and  ener- 
getic Nelson  remain  unrewarded. 

How  much  ought  the  fame  of  a  great  commander 
to  rest  upon  contingencies  ?  That  such  contingencies 
did  largely  prevail  at  Shiloh  is  self-evident  from  the 
tone  of  every  Northern  historian,  weighing  the  death 
of  General  Johnston  as  a  heavy  balance  of  loss  against 
the  Confederate  army  and  its  cause ;  while  every 
Southern  writer  as  clearly  shows  there  was  no  pause, 
no  check,  until  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  It  has 
been  urged  that  General  Grant  had  "  ordered  an  attack 
all  along  the  line"  early  on  Monday  morning.  But  did 
he  order  this  previous  to  the  moral  support  of  Gener- 
als Buell  and  Nelson?  or  the  material  support  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  corps  of  the  latter  General  ?  what 
remained  to  him  of  his  own  army  with  which  to 
make  that  advance  ?  Simply  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace,  which  scarcely  compensated  for 
the  total  loss  of  General  Prentiss  after  a  gallant  and 
protracted  struggle.  Does  any  intelligent  soldier  be- 
lieve that,  with  this  and  the  remnants  of  General 
Sherman's  and  General  Hurlbut's  divisions,  with  the 
forty  remaining  cannon,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  forced  the  fighting  ?  or  could  he  long 
have  held  his  own  ground  ?  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Confederates— worn 
they  no  doubt  were,  but  how  much  more  than  the 
men  they  had  defeated?  They  too  had  the  advant- 
ages derived  from  Federal  tents  to  sleep  in,  Federal 
rations  to  refresh  themselves  with.  Would  a  beaten, 
tentlcss,  foodless  army  have  made  successful  head 
against  the  one  which  had  deprived  them  of  these? 
Would  the  cowering  fugitives  of  the  first  day  have 
suddenly  developed  into  heroes  on  the  second,  and 
fought  better  Avithout  their  artillery  than  with  it? 
These  arc  all  pertinent  questions,  vital  to  success  or 
final  defeat.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  history  does 
not  suggest  many  examples  from  which  affirmative 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.         J.  M.  Rogers, 

Late  Tenth  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


THERE  has  recently  been  published  in  the  North 
"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,"  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn.  It  is  the  story  of  an  out-law  written  by  a 
fanatic.  The  value  of  the  book  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  presents  the  vindication  or  justification  of  the 
Kansas  marauder  from  the  stand-point  of  his  most 
intimate  associates,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
was  so  warped  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  see 
in  this  character  any  thing  out  of  harmony  with 
that  of  an  inspired  prophet. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  life 
of  John  Brown  or  to  review  the  work  of  Mr.  Sanborn. 
These  arc  matters  which  must  be  left  to  the  future 
judgment  of  mankind,  for  each  age  seeks  and  finds 
in  the  past  its  own  heroes.  What  concerns  us  now  is 
to  observe  the  attitude  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
North  toward  this  marauder,  and  to  see  what  rules 
apply  to  his  work.  John  Brown  has  been  accepted 
by  numbers  in  the  North  as  the  real  liberator  of  the 
slaves,  the  mighty  man  of  war,  the  apostle  and  mar- 
tyr, who  prepared  the  way  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation.  As  a  matter  of 
of  fact,  John  Brown  was  a  lawless  fanatic  in  Kansas 
as  in  Virginia,  who  claimed  to  be  above  all  the  forces 
Of  government,  and  to  follow  only  his  instincts  as  to 
what  was  right  and  wrong,  placing  his  own  judgment 
and  desires  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  majority 
embodied  in  the  written  laws  of  the  land.  He  hesi- 
tated at  no  deeds  of  violence,  and  he  incited  others  to 
them.  Force  was  the  only  authority  he  would  recog- 
nize; he  appealed  to  force  against  the  established 
code  of  civilization,  and  he  fell  as  a  criminal  judged 
fairly  and  justly  by  the  very  system  which  he  defied. 
Meager  as  are  the  materials  here  for  hero-worship, 
John  Brown  has,  among  very  many,  been  above  all 
others  the  hero  of  emancipation. 

In  the  Northern  papers  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  attitude,  at  least  of  the  literary  element,  toward 
John  Brown  is  fair  and  unprejudiced.  That  cloud  of 
weakly  sentimentality  which  gathers  about  every 
murderer  on  the  scaffold  is  slowly  lifting,  and  the 
character  of  the  man  is  revealed  in  its  true  propor- 
tions. The  moral  sense  of  some  of  the  party  leaders 
may  be  resented ;  the  sympathy  of  the  weak  and 
mawkish  may  still  go  out  to  the  evil-doer  because  he 
meets  death  bravely,  but  the  intelligent  classes  will 
not  be  silent  while  John  Brown  is  apotheosized.  One 
may  recognize  the  rugged  strength  of  this  devoted 
zealot,  may  acquit  him  of  any  mere  personal  ambi- 
tion, may  believe  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  cour- 
age and  fortitude  in  warfare  and  tenderness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fallen,  and  still  be  able  to  draw  that 
distinction  which  is  made  between  lawful  and  law- 
less actions,  in  maintaining  one's  opinion,  which 
places  John  Brown  among  the  criminal  classes. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  writing  of  Mr.  Sanborn's 
work,  says,  "  He  does  not  do  honor  to  the  fine  old 
hero  by  eulogizing  every  achievement  in  his  life." 
"And  shall  we,"  it  asks,  "  either  from  more  highly  ed- 
ucated consciences  endeavor  to  vindicate  the  bloody, 
fanatical  deeds  of  the  past,  from  Joel  down  to  John 
Brown,  by  saying,  the  Lord  was  with  them  ?"  It  adds, 
"  '  We  must  conquer,  we  must  slaughter  ; 
We  are  God's  rod,  and  his  ire 
Wills  their  blood  shall  flow  like  water — 
Iu  Jehovah's  dread  name,  fire,' 
is  a  barbaric  but  not  a  Christian  hymn."  And  it  pre- 
fers the  lines  of  Mr.  Whittier, 

"  Perish  with  him  the  folly  that  seeks  through  evil 
good ; 


Long  live  the  generous  purpose  unstained  with  hu- 
man blood ; 

Not  the  raid  of  midnight  terror,  but  the  thought 

which  underlies ; 
Not  the  borderer's  pride  of  daring,  but  the  Christian's 

sacrifice." 

The  Transcript  begins  its  review:  "An  authentic 
record  of  the  anti-slavery  days  will  not  be  written  in 
this  century."  This  is  the  conviction  which  seems 
to  have  entered  the  minds  of  men  concerning  the 
history  of  this  country.  We  are  simply  beginning 
to  gather  the  materials  for  the  future  historian,  and 
we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  strict  rules  of  justice 
will  not  be  warped  by  the  white  heat  of  conflict ; 
there  is  a  certain  intellectual  integrity  which  will 
compel  the  application  of  the  same  laws  of  conduct 
to  which  each  submits  to-day  twenty  years  hence, 
when  the  historian  weighs  in  the  balance  the  deeds 
of  our  heroes  and  estimates  the  worth  of  public 
movements.  It  will  puzzle  the  moralist  of  New  Eng- 
land, reviewing  the  events  which  preceded  the  great 
civil  conflict,  to  reconcile  with  any  accepted  code  the 
act  of  a  man  who,  placing  himself  above  all  law, 
enters  a  peaceful  State  to  incite  the  slaves  to  insur- 
rection, declaring  that  "  his  purpose  was  to  establish 
himself  with  a  company  of  twenty-five  picked  men 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and  from  the  fastness 
to  sally  out  and  emancipate  slaves,  seize  hostages,  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  slave-holders."  It  will 
puzzle  the  same  writer  to  understand  the  position  of 
a  Senator  who,  having  been  sworn  to  the  support  of 
the  Constitution,  declares  upon  the  floor  of  that  body 
that  he  recognized  no  obligation  to  obey  the  laws 
passed  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  John  Brown 
at  least  had  the  courage  of  his  conviction,  while 
others,  believing  as  he,  and  that  the  Constitution  was 
a  covenant,  withheld  men  not  unwilling  to  pledge 
themselves  to  support  this  covenant  in  order  that 
they  might  remain  in  Congress. 

These  acts  and  declarations  like  these  will  one  by 
one  come  up  for  review  in  the  future.  In  that  day 
many  political  secrets  will  be  proclaimed  from  the 
house-tops.  The  errors,  the  blunders,  the  follies  of 
heroes  North  and  South  will  be  made  manifest,  aud 
the  wrongs  and  the  injustice  of  this  present  time  be 
righted. 


THE  Index  -  Appeal,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  pub- 
lished, December  23,  1885,  the  following  notice, 
which  illustrates  most  admirably  the  generous  sym- 
pathy existing  between  those  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  great  civil  conflict : 

"The  Bravest  are  the  Tenderest."— The  Index- 
Appeal  published  on  Saturday  last  an  item  stating 
that  a  generous  and  patriotic  gentleman  of  Water- 
town,  New  York,  an  ex-Federal  soldier,  had  trans- 
ferred the  pension  which  he  was  receiving  from  the 
United  States  Government  to  Mr.  W.  G.  McLaughlin, 
of  Lunenburg  County,  through  the  agency  of  General 
Stith  Boiling,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred 
by  Senator  Mahone.  The  Watertown  gentleman — 
gallant  soul  that  he  is, _and  "  may  his  tribe  increase," 
for  he  loves  his  fellow  men — has  further  written  to 
ask  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  five  other  needy 
ex-Confederates  be  sent  to  him.  He  has,  of  course, 
no  other  pension  to  bestow,  but  it  happens  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Watertown  there  are  five  of  his 
comrades  who  wish  to  follow  his  example.  These 
five  gentlemen  draw  pensions  from  the  United  States 
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Government.  They  can  get  along  without  aid  from 
the  government,  and  now  their  hearts  go  out  to  their 
former  foemen  in  the  South  who-  may  be  disabled 
and  in  need.  General  Boiling  will  forward  the  names 
as  soon  as  possible.  Verily,  "it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,"  and  the  poet  was  right  when 
he  said, 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

This  magnanimous  act  ought  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  ex-Confederate  soldier,  for  it  is  one 
which  elicits  a  common  appreciation,  and  should  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  all  of  them. 

We  would  gladly  know  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  propose  to  use  the  means  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment recompenses  their  own  gallant  services  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  destitute  and  suffering  men 
once  arrayed  against  them  in  battle.  Such  names 
ought  to  be  household  words  in  the  South. 

The  act  is  characterized  not  less  by  generosity  and 


charity  than  by  a  delicate  appreciation  of  how  charity 
may  be  bestowed,  for  it  is  not  so  much  what  is  given 
as  the  way  it  is  given  that  marks  true  charity.  An  old 
soldier  on  the  winning  side  sees  another  who  fought 
under  the  banner  which  was  conquered  oppressed 
with  age  and  want,  weary  with  years  and  toil,  scarred 
and  crippled  with  wounds  which  bring  him  only 
wretchedness.  They  are  both  citizens  of  a  re-united 
country  ;  the  strife  has  ended  ;  the  din  of  conflict  has 
ceased,  save*  in  the  mouths  of  demagogues.  The  vic- 
tor treats  his  vanquished  brother  as  he  would  a 
comrade  in  distress.  He  is  the  recipient  of  a  pension, 
earned  by  his  blood  poured  out  for  his  country.  He 
gives  it  to  the  destitute  rebel,  who  can  hope  no  aid 
or  succor  other  than  that  brave  and  kind  hearts  will 
render. 

It  is  such  a  sentiment,  expressed  in  such  acts,  that 
will  make  permanent  the  reconciliation  of  the  sec- 
tions. The  brave  soldiers  who  fought  to  save  the 
Union  will  yet  make  all  men  love  it,  and  the  poli- 
ticians can  not  hinder  them. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


THE  following  satire  upon  the  system  of  issuing 
orders  indiscriminately  by  general  officers  was 
published  in  the  Atlanta  Covferteracy  by  a  private  sol- 
dier in  General  Joseph  Johnston's  army: 

Headquarters  Reserve  Brigade,  ) 
February  20,  1864.  j 
GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  30,217. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  orders  on  the  subject  of 
furloughs  from  army  corps  and  division  headquar- 
ters, and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  any  soldier  obtaining  a  furlough  or 
leave  of  absence,  the  following  regulations  in  refer- 
ence thereto  are  published,  and  will  be  strictly  ob- 
served in  this  command: 

I.  In  all  applications  under  General  Orders  No.  227, 
15,  G,  18,  10,  and  20,  the  certificates  of  company  com- 
manders must  show : 

1.  That  "  order  is  Heaven's  first  law." 

2.  That  none  are  absent  or  desire  to  be  absent,  on 
furlough  or  otherwise. 

3.  That  every  man  in  the  company  has  re-enlisted 
for  the  war,  and  has  signed  a  pledge  to  re-enlist  again 
for  the  same  length  of  time  under  the  late  military 
law. 

4.  That  the  applicant  has  been  a  "  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious soldier,"  and  has  slain  seven  or  eight  Yankees 
in  single  combat.  Scalps  must  be  forwarded  with  ap- 
plication, on  the  certificate  of  a  medical  board  who 
saw  the  same  taken  in  action. 

5.  In  order  that  the  above  paragraph  may  be  fully 
carried  out,  and  only  the  meritorious  receive  fur- 
loughs, a  certificate  is  required  that  applicant  has 
been  chosen  by  lot. 

G.  The  number  of  barefooted  men  must  be  given, 
together  with  the  condition  of  the  camps  and  the 
number  of  cases  of  camp-itch. 

7.  The  vulgar  fractions  of  each  company  will  be 
aggregated  with  the  "extra-duty  men,"  wagons,  and 
ambulances,  the  square  root  extracted,  and  nine 
wagons  out  of  every  ten  furloughed. 

II.  When  a  recruit  is  furnished,  certificate  of  the 
mother  of  the  recruit  must  show  that  he  was  piously 
brought  up;  that  he  is  not  subject  to  desertion,  in- 
clined to  cavalry,  and  that  he  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  a  minor  or  nitre-bureau.  (Family  Bible  will 
in  all  such  cases  be  inclosed  with  the  application.) 

III.  In  case  of  officers  applying  for  leave  of  absence 
certificates  must  show : 

1.  That  applicant  is  alive  and  well,  and  hopes  Col- 
onel George  William  Brent,  A.  A.  G.,  is  enjoying  the 
same  blessing. 

2.  That  applicant  has  never  been  tried  by  General 
Orders  or  general  court-martial. 

:;.  Thai  lie  fully  and  entirely  understands  all  orders 
upon  furloughs  and  leaves  of  absence,  as  well  as  all 
other  orders  whatsoever,  that  may  have  been  or  will 
be  hereafter  issued. 


4.  No  such  plea  as  a  desire  to  marry,  or  to  attend  to 
important  business,  or  to  visit  a  dying  wife,  father, 
and  mother,  will  be  considered  in  the  present  crisis 
of  our  affairs.  No  person  of  common  patriotism  will 
entertain  the  idea  of  dying ;  neither  will  it  be  allowed. 
They  must  quietly  await  their  turn  under  General 
Orders. 

5.  No  application  for  furlough  or  leave  of  absence 
will  be  entertained  unless  folded  according  to  form 
prescribed  in  G.  0. 5,  and  neatly  secured  with  six  and 
a  quarter  yards  of  red  tape. 

IV.  The  following  persons  are  excluded  from  the 
benefits  and  operations  of  the  foregoing  orders : 

1.  All  men  who  have  been  executed  under  sentence 
of  court-martial. 

2.  All  married  men  who  have  either  visited  home 
or  written  to  their  wives  within  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

3.  All  unmarried  men  who  have,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  of  six  months  next  preceding  the  18th 
of  January,  entertained  the  idea  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance. 

V.  No  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  will  be  granted 
in  any  case  whatever. 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Vidette. 

Jerry  Screws,  Active  Expectant  General. 


About  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  war,  Uncle  Ike, 

the  trusted  colored  steward  of  Major  D  ,  was  put 

in  charge  of  a  stock-farm  in  Western  South  Carolina. 
The  rumor  of  certain  unauthorized  transactions  led 
to  the  discharge  of  the  major  domo ;  but  a  few  weeks 
after  his  master's  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  subsequently  became  the  owner  of 
a  prosperous  brick-yard.  During  a  recent  revival 
Uncle  Ike  "got  religion,"  and  a  month  ago  a  neigh- 
bor overheard  the  following  conversation  between  the 
ex-steward  and  a  veteran  deacon  of  his  community  : 

Uncle  Ike:  "They  say  the  Major's  son  is  coming 
back  from  Texas.  Going  to  look  after  his  property, 
they  say.  Now  just  tell  me  your  mind,  brudder,  shall 
I  let  him  have  those— fifty  dollars?"  [Pause.] 

Then  the  Deacon:  "  Ye're  goin'  to  fence  in  that  new 
patch  on  Coon  Creek,  ain't  ye,  brudder?" 

Uncle  j  ke :  "  I'se  got  to,  I  reckon. 

Deacon :  "  Goin'  to  take  that  mule  old  nigger  Jones 
told  you  about?" 

Uncle  Ike:  "I  ough  to,  I  reckon."    [Long  pause.] 

Deacon:  "  Well,  then,  about  that  question  of  yours, 
it's  my  best  advice,  brudder,  to  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones.'" 
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To  revive  the  almost  "Losi  An  "  of  knitting  the  publishers  have  offered  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES  for  the  best  specimens  of  plain  and  fancy  silk  knitting.    Awards  to 
be  made  October  first.    Subscription,  81.00  per  year.    Send  ten  cents  for  -ample  copy. 
Address 

DORCAS,  872  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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1 A  DIES  who  prefer  to  use  a  nice  quality  of  Station*  ry 
J  for  their  correspondence  should  inquire  for  Crane's 
Ladies'  Note  Papers  and  Envelopes  to  match  (the 
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THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798  AND  1799. 


OF  all  the  resolutions  which  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  law-making  powers  of  the 
different  States  of  our  Union,  none  have  been 
so  famous  and  enduring  as  those  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1 798  and  1 799.  The 
legislators  of  older  States  have  often  entered 
the  political  arena  and  put  forth  edicts  that 
were  to  settle  great  conflicts,  but  their  works 
perished  with  the  occasions  which  brought 
them  into  use,  and  have  no  longer  any  place 
except  the  musty  pages  which  record  them  in 
unused  journals.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
resolutions  of  young  Kentucky,  only  half  a 
dozen  years  old  when  she  made  them.  Her  re- 
solves have  been  living  things,  fair,  active,  and 
Vol.  I.— 37. 


mighty,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  more 
than  four-score  years  ago,  until  the  present 
moment.  They  were  the  strong  foundation  on 
which  stood  the  Republican  organization  when 
it  began  those  assaults  upon  the  Federalists 
which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  latter  and 
the  triumph  of  the  former.  They  were  the 
broad  platform  of  the  great  Democratic  party 
which  succeeded  the  Republican.  They  were 
the  animating- spirit  of  the  States-rights  poli- 
ticians, who  were  strong  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  whose  numbers  are  yet  legion 
in  different  parts  of  our  country.  They  were 
the  badge  of  true  democracy,  the  test  of  the 
accepted  faith  of  the  party  for  two  generations 
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after  their  adoption,  a»d  there  are  numerous  were  when  issued  by  our  legislature  eight  and 

Democrats  yet  in  the  land  who  cherish  them  eighty  years  ago. 

as  their  political  gospel.    They  were  claimed,  But,  as  famous  and  as  enduring  as  these  res- 

though  erroneously,  to  have  furnished  the  Pro-  olutions  have  been,  they  have  come  down  to 

methean  spark  which  kindled  the  fiery  ordi-  our  times  through  tradition  and  through  his- 

nance  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina  in  tory  marred  by  errors  in  their  wording  and 

house-  utUbzaL         maAAxtrZo  h^uM^^r^rri^Ujrru^  c<s4  A^tffi^sfLa t  LSL/Yh^ruA* 

-dyy^d  cj/  l4u.  fleUsrzU.  eue-untUn^f,  uy*  C+nj^cvM,  Irr.  A&c  t^cc^i^_  sen*/  fU. 
Lena  heatL  t*rt+tuL  i^-yn^jt^  afr*^**4  tfvtjsir- 4srrt-*srjm-*+*  em  Hu.  Cot* l+Au/lum . 

1832.    They  are  believed  by  numbers  to  have  false  interpretations  of  their  meaning.  Al- 

imparted   inspiration  to  the  seceding  sover-  though  they  have  again  and  again  been  printed 

cignties  which  formed  the  Confederate  States  in  hand-bills, .in  newspapers,  in  magazines,  in 

in  18G0  and  waged  against  the  United  States  periodicals,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  books,  it  is 

the  most  stupendous  civil  war  of  modern  times,  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  never  has 

And  they  still  have  their  place  in  the  political  been  a  full  and  accurate  reproduction  of  them 

heart  of  millions  of.  our  people  North,  South,  in  any  single  publication  since  they  were  issued 

East,  and  West,  as  fresh  and  as  potent  as  they  by  our  legislature.    Their  authorship  has  been 
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partly  attributed  to  one  who  had  no  share  in  sented  another's  work  to  the  legislature  which 
their  composition,  and  their  exclusive  paternity  adopted  them,  and  in  others,  as  having  had  no 
has  been  claimed  for  one  of  the  illustrious  trio  connection  whatever  with  them.  Even  as  emi- 
who  conceived  them,  when  each  of  his  col-  nent  an  historian  as  Richard  Hildreth  corn- 
leagues  was  at  least  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  mits  the  error  of  placing  George  Nicholas,  in- 
honor.    And  so  the  errors  in  regard  to  them  stead  of  John  Breckinridge,  in  the  conference 

dLfJL.o<Ar*J~  tfwm.  t*  I*Cm  ,  oa^oL  vn>  /<*j*jrCn£  fhoo«-  crrCqtsrx.  J<u**st  kt.  /-t*^  » 
-  fouA^zA^ay^  ^/  fbdsm  TjfrvLtf'sn.  UfUc^/k.j  cm  h&s  iter**  rr^  /n^uo^iScA-.  <U£ 

j^xaum^  tlvruu^c^  *<dJUAi<rruiJ-  ot^ti^A^ern fnrtw*£  HuJ**+e4* 

t»^r*\  (rt-ovaM  s4~  xJL*t~6~  cor^o<-  ior^Cc^  -  UuvnjUd  ur-  rft^/y'^ernjtraMauAtt?  art  fAa~<L<m  - 
^fW,uk  O^UWJUAT^.    y^o^  if  ^  i^U*^  trr*sru<j  TKJuW 


have  gone  on  and  on  until  the  distinguished  at  Monticello  which  originated  them  and  in  the 

Kentuckian  who  sat  in  the  conference  which  legislature  of  Kentucky  which  adopted  them, 

conceived  them,  presented  them  to  his  legisla-  With  a  view  to  correcting  some  of  these  his- 

ture  and  had  them  adopted  by  that  body,  and  toric  blunders  and  laying  before  the  modern 

in  reality  had  more  to  do  with  them  than  any  reader  an  accurate  copy  of  these  resolutions,  aa 

other  mati,  has  been  written  down  in  some  his-  well  as  of  other  papers  connected  with  them, 

tories  as  having,  like  an  automaton,  only  pre-  and  necessary  for  their  proper  understanding, 
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this  article  has  been  undertaken.  And  to  ac- 
complish this  end  no  way  seems  so  simple  as  a 
plain  statement  of  the  historic  facts  concerning 
these  resolutions  and  a  reproduction  of  them, 
together  with  other  papers  connected  with  them, 
from  originals  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer,  which  have  long  been  out  of  print,  and 
which  are  now  so  rare  as  to  be  absolutely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  general  reader.  As 
these  resolutions,  although  issued  in  Ken- 
tucky, were  not  local  in  character  but  emi- 
nently national  in  their  scope,  there  must  be 
many  outside  of  this  commonwealth  who  will 
be  thankful  for  a  true  sight  of  these  celebrities 
of  the  last  century. 

In  the  summer  of  1798  the  acts  of  Congress, 
known  as  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were 
passed ;  the  former  on  the  22d  of  June  and  the 
latter  on  the  14th  of  July.  The  alien  act  was 
designed  to  rid  the  country  of  obnoxious  for- 
eigners, and  the  sedition  act  to  punish  citizens 
whose  tongues  spoke  and  whose  pens  wrote 
too  severely  against  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. Never  were  acts  of  Congress  received 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  with  more 
bitter  and  deep  condemnation.  A  cry  of  in- 
dignation went  up  against  them  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land.  Petitions  for  their  repeal, 
loaded  with  long  lists  of  signatures,  poured  in 
from  near  and  distant  sections.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  different  States,  at  which 
burning  resolutions  of  denunciation  were 
adopted  and  defiant  speeches  uttered  by  flam- 
ing orators.  The  opposition  newspapers  were 
gorged  with  terrific  articles,  over  such  tyrant- 
destroying  signatures  as  "  Brutus"  and  "Cas- 
sius,"  and  inflammatory  pamphlets  issued  to 
swell  the  fearful  cry  of  abhorrence.  Distin- 
guished foreigners,  who  had  helped  with  their 
money  or  their  swords  to  gain  our  liberty,  fled 
from  the  home  of  the  free  as  from  a  land  reek- 
ing with  pestilence.  The  officers  of  the  Federal 
courts,  metamorphosed  into  human  gaggers  and 
newspaper  censors,  used  the  might  of  their  po- 
sition for  crushing  their  fellow  citizens  who 
had  presumed  to  write  or  speak  unbecomingly 
of  the  powers  that  ruled.  Matthew  Lyon,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Vermont,  was  in- 
dicted, in  the  United  States  Court  of  that  State, 
for  having  too  severely  criticised  the  conduct 
of  the  President  and  of  Congress,  fined  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  incarcerated  in  the  loath- 
some prison  of  Vergen  nes  for  four  months.  In- 
dictments were  found  against  other  leading  men 
for  similar  offenses,  and  the  fate  of  Lyon  held 
uf)  as  an  earnest  of  what  all  might  expect  who 


presumed  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  guaranteed  by  the 
second  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Federal  majority  which  passed  these  obnoxious 
laws  still  existed  in  Congress,  but,  blind  to  this 
portentous  uprising  of  the  people  against  them, 
calmly  looked  upon  the  gathering  storm  with- 
out due  efforts  to  arrest  it  until  it  gathered  a 
strength  which  finally  swept  them  from  power. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  excitement 
incident  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  John 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  on  a  visit  to  Monticello, 
in  the  fall  of  1798,  had  a  conference  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  these  laws  and  the  best  mode  of  averting 
their  danger.  From  a  letter,  afterward  written 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  J.  Cabell  Breckinridge,  a 
son  of  John  Breckinridge,  some  important 
facts  are  learned  as  to  this  meeting  of  these 
three  distinguished,  gentlemen,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Kentucky  resolutions.  As  this  letter, 
when  a  copy  of  it  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  by  his  executor,  was  errone- 
ously assumed  to  have  been  written  to  a  son 
of  George  Nicholas,  and  first  given  to  the 

public  addressed  "To           Nicholas,"  on  page 

344,  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
Life  of  Jefferson;  and  as  this  mistake  has  been 
unfortunately  repeated,  not  only  in  histories 
of  Kentucky,  but  in  those  of  other  States,  and 
of  the  United  States,  a  reproduction  of  it  here 
is  necessary  to  the  truth  of  history  as  well  as 
to  the  elucidation  of  our  subject.  A  fac  simile 
of  this  letter  is  given  on  the  preceding  pages. 

"While  it  is  painful  to  see  in  the  foregoing 
letter  so  broad  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  authorship  of  these  resolutions, 
without  an  ample  acknowledgment  that  they 
were  drafted  in  conformity  with  the  previously 
agreed  views  of  himself,  John  Breckinridge, 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  and  possibly  James  Madi- 
son ;  and  without  a  suggestion  that  they  had 
been  materially  altered  by  John  Breckinridge 
before  he  laid  them  before  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature, which  adopted  them,  the  letter  shows 
that,  in  this  meeting  at  Monticello,  it  was 
agreed  between  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
that  the  best  way  to  counteract  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  was  to  array  the  State  legislatures 
against  them.  To  this  end  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  to  be  prepared  for  the  Kentucky 
Legislature,  which  should  make  this  State,  in 
co-operation  with  Virginia,  put  forth  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  constitutionality  of  these 
laws;  and  Mr.  Breckinridge,  then  a  member 
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of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  was  to  under- 
take to  have  them  adopted  by  that  body.  This 
conclusion  having  been  reached  in  the  confer- 
ence, it  was  but  natural  and  courteous  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  should  have  been  invited  to  draft  the 
resolutions.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  political  organization  then  gathering 
strength  for  its  impending  conflict  with  the 
Federalists,  and  destined  in  its  triumph  to 
make  him  the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams,  in 
the  presidential  chair.  The  conference,  more- 
over, was  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  less  than  rude  for 
his  guests  not  to  have  urged  their  host  to  sketch 
the  contemplated  resolutions.  When  the  prom- 
ise, therefore,  of  secrecy  as  to  his  connection 
with  them  wras  made,  Mr.  Jefferson  did  draw 
a  series  of  nine  resolutions  and  deliver  them  to 
Mr.  Breckinridge. 

The  resolutions  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son were  not,  however,  identical  with  those 
which  Mr.  Breckinridge  afterward  presented 
to  the  Kentucky  Legislature  and  which  were 
adopted  by  that  body.  The  first  seven  of  the 
Breckinridge  or  Kentucky  resolutions  are  the 
same  as  these  numbers  of  the  Jefferson  draft, 
except  as  to  a  few  unimportant  verbal  changes; 
but  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  Breckinridge  or 
Kentucky  set  are  radically  different  from  these 
numbers  in  the  Jefferson  series.  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, after  receiving  the  Jefferson  draft,  evi- 
dently exercised  his  right  to  so  alter  the  text 
as  to  make  the  resolutions  meet  his  own  views, 
and  conform  to  his  understanding  of  their 
tenor  and  import  as  agreed  in  the  conference. 
As  it  is  the  purpose,  however,  of  this  article 
to  supply  both  the  Jefferson  and  Breckinridge 
or  Kentucky  resolutions,  so  that  each  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  as  to  identity  or  differ- 
ences, no  attempt  will  be  here  made  to  point 
out  the  differences  between  the  two  sets.  A  s 
the  Jefferson  series  comes  first  in  the  order  of 
historic  sequence,  they  will  be  given  first.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  them  as  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  death,  and  certified  by  his  exec- 
utor, Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  as  a  correct 
transcript: 

The  Jefferson  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  not  united 
on  the  principle  of  the  unlimited  submission 
to  the  General  Government;  but  that  by  a 
compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Consti- 
tution for  the  United  States,  and  of  amend- 


ments thereto,  they  constituted  a  General  Gov- 
ernment for  special  purposes,  delegated  to 
that  Government  certain  definite  powers,  re- 
serving each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass 
of  right  to  their  own  self-government;  and 
that  whensoever  the  General  Government  as- 
sumes undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unau- 
thoritative, void,  and  of  no  force ;  that  to  this 
compact,  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is 
an  integral  party;  its  co-States  forming  as  to 
itself,  the  other  party;  that  the  Government 
created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  ex- 
clusive or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion  and  not  the  Constitution, 
the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  having 
no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal 
right  to  judge  for  itself;  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  having  delegated  to  Congress  a 
power  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the  se- 
curities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
and  no  other  crimes  whatsoever;  and  it  being 
true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  also 
declared  that,  "the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  the  people;  therefore 
the  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  14th  July, 
1798,  and  entitled,  An  act  in  addition  to  the 
act,  entitled  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimes  against  the  United  States ;"  as  also 
the  act  passed  by  them  on  the  —  day  of  June, 
1798,  entitled  "An  act  to  punish  frauds  com- 
mitted on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;" 
(and  all  other  their  acts  which  assume  to  cre- 
ate, define  or  punish  crimes,  other  than  those 
so  enumerated  in  the  Constitution)  are  alto- 
gether void  and  of  no  force,  and  that  the 
power  to  create,  define  and  punish  such  other 
crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right  appertains 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective  States, 
each  within  its  own  territory. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple and  is  also  expressly  declared,  by  one  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  that  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  were  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people;  and  that  no  power  over  the 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  free- 
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dom  of  the  press  being  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  all  lawful  powers  respecting  the 
same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to 
the  States  or  the  people ;  that  thus  was  mani- 
fested their  determination  to  retain  themselves 
the  right  of  judging  how  far  the  licentiousness 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be  abridged 
without  lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and 
how  far  those  abuses  which  can  not  be  separ- 
ated from  their  use  should  be  tolerated,  rather 
than  the  use  be  destroyed;  and  thus  also  they 
guarded  against  all  abridgement  by  the  United 
States  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  and 
exercises  and  retained  to  themselves  the  right 
of  protecting  the  same;  as  this  State,  by  law 
passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens, 
had  already  protected  them  from  all  human 
restraints  or  interference,  and  that  in  addition 
to  this  general  principle  and  express  declar- 
ation, another  and  more  special  provision  has 
been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  expressly  declares  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  ef  the  press;"  thereby  guarding 
in  the  same  sentence  and  under  the  same  words 
the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press;  insomuch  that  whatever  violates  either, 
throws  down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  the 
others,  and  that  libels,  falsehood,  and  defam- 
ation equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion, 
are  withheld  from  the  cognizance  of  federal 
tribunals,  that  therefore  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of 
July,  1798,  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  an 
act,  entitled  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimes  against  the  United  States,"  which 
does  abridge  the  freedom  «f  the  press,  is  not 
law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  wherein  they  are;  that  no  power  over 
them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States; 
nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  States,  distinct 
from  their  power  over  citizens ;  and  it  being 
true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  also 
declared,  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ted  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reseved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the 
day  of  July,  1798,  entitled  "An  act  concern- 
ing aliens,"  which  assumes  powers  over  alien 


friends  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  is  not 
law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

5th.  Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral principle,  as  well  as  the  express  declaration, 
that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved,  another 
and  more  special  provision,  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution from  abundant  caution,  has  declared 
that  "the  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  adniit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808;"  that 
this  commonwealth  does  admit  the  emigration 
of  alien  friends,  described  as  the  subjects  of  the 
said  act  concerning  aliens;  that  a  provision 
against  prohibiting  their  migration,  is  a  provis- 
ion against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  as  it 
would  be  nugatory ;  that,  to  remove  them  when 
emigrated,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
migration ;  and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  said 
provision  of  the  Constitution  and  void. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a 
person  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  this 
commonwealth,  on  his  failure  to  obey  the  sim- 
ple order  of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  said 
act,  entitled  "An  act  concerning  aliens,"  is 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  one  amendment 
of  which  has  provided  that  "no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law;"  and  that,  another  having  provided 
that,  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury;  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defence."  The  same  act  undertaking 
to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  remove  a  person  out  of  the  United  States 
who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his 
own  suspicion, without  accusation,  without  jury, 
without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of 
the  witnesses  against  him,  without  hearing  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without 
counsel,  is  contrary  to  these  provisions,  also, 
of  the  Constitution;  is,  therefore,  not  law,  but 
utterly  void  and  of  no  force;  that,  transferring 
the  power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  from  the  courts  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  under- 
taken by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is 
against  the  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of 
which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
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havior;"  and  that  the  said  act  is  void  for  that 
reason  also ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that, 
this  transfer  of  judiciary  power  is  to  that  mag- 
istrate of  the  General  Government  who  already 
possesses  all  the  executive,  and  a  negative,  on 
all  the  legislative  powers. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied 
by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced 
by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  To  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
offices  thereof,"  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all 
the  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Con- 
stitution; that  words  meant  by  that  instrument 
to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited 
powers,  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  them- 
selves to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to 
be  so  taken  as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of 
that  instrument;  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Government  under  color  of  these  arti- 
cles, will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  of  revisal 
and  correction,  at  a  time  of  greater  tranquility, 
while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolu- 
tions call  for  immediate  redress. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence and  Correspondence  be  appointed,  who 
shall  have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  pre- 
ceding resolutions  to  the  legislature  of  the 
several  States;  to  assure  them  that  this  com- 
monwealth continues  in  the  same  esteem  for 
their  friendship  and  union  which  it  has  mani- 
fested from  that  moment  at  which  a  common 
danger  first  suggested  a  common  union ;  that 
it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  for  those  specified  in 
their  late  federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
States;  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according 
to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several 
parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  that  it  does  also  believe  that  to  take  from 
the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government, 
and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated 
government,  without  regard  to  the  special  dele- 
gations and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in 
that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness,  or 
prosperity  of  these  States;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 


not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated, 
and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man 
or  body  of  men,  on  earth ;  that  in  cases  of  an 
abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of 
the  General  Government  being  chosen  by  the 
people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the 
constitutional  remedy;  but  where  powers  are 
assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nul- 
lification of  the  act  is  the  right  remedy;  that 
every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact,  (casus  non  foederis)  to  nul- 
lify of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of 
power  by  others  within  their  limits;  that 
without  their  right  they  would  be  under  the 
dominion,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whatso- 
ever might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for 
them;  that,  nevertheless  this  commonwealth, 
from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co- 
States,  has  wished  to  communicate  with  them 
on  the  subject;  that  with  them  alone  it  is 
proper  to  communicate,  they  alone  being  par- 
ties to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to 
judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  it,  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but 
merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  sub- 
ject, as  to  its  assumption  of  power,  to  the  final 
judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose 
use,  itself  and  its  powers  were  all  created  and 
modified ;  that,  if  the  act  before  specified 
should  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow 
from  them,  that  the  General  Government  may 
place  any  act  they  think  proper  on  the  list  of 
crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves,  whether  enu- 
merated or  not  enumerated  by  the  Constitution 
as  cognizable  by  them;  that  they  may  transfer 
its  cognizance  to  the  President,  or  any  other 
person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  coun- 
sel, judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions  may  be 
the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer 
the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole  record 
of  the  transactions;  that  a  very  numerous  and 
valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced  as  out- 
laws to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away 
for  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  against  the 
passions,  and  the  power  of  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the 
same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors, 
and  counsellors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other 
peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  re- 
claim the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes, 
good  or  bad.  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or 
marked  by  the  suspicion  of  the  President  or  be 
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thought  dangerous  to  his  or  their  elections,  or 
other  interests,  public  or  personal;  that  the 
friendless  alien  has  indeed  been  selected  as  the 
safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment,  but  the  citi- 
zen will  soon  follow;  rather,  has  already  fol- 
lowed ;  for  already  has  a  sedition  act  marked 
him  as  its  ipvey ;  that  these  and  successive  acts 
of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the 
threshhold,  necessarily  drive  these  States  into 
revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new 
calumnies  against  republican  governments,  and 
new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  man  can  not  be  governed  but  by  a 
rod  of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delu- 
sion were  a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights ; 
that  confidence  is  every  where  the  parent  of  des- 
potism.   Free  government  is  founded  in  jeal- 
ousy, and  not  in  confidence;  it  is  jealousy,  and 
not  confidence  which  prescribes  limited  con- 
stitutions, to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  with  power;  that  our  Constitu- 
tion has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which, 
and  no  further,  our  confidence  may  go.  And 
let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the 
alien  and  sedition  acts,  and  say  if  the  Consti- 
tution has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the 
Government  it  created,  and  whether  we  should 
be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits.   Let  him  say 
what  the  Government  is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny, 
which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on 
our  President,  and  the  President  of  our  choice 
has  assented  to  and  accepted,  over  the  friendly 
strangers  to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  laws  had  pledged  hospitality  and 
protection;  that  the  men  of  our  choice  have 
more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  Pres- 
ident, than  the  solid  rights  of  innocence,  the 
claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth, 
and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law  and  jus- 
tice; in  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more 
be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Con- 
stitution; that  this  commonwealth  does  there- 
fore, call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of 
their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  here- 
inbefore specified;  plainly  declaring  whether 
these  acts  are,  or  are  not,  authorized  by  the 
federal  compact. 

And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so  enounced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  un- 
altered to  limited  government,  whether  general 
or  particular;  and  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  co-States  will  be  exposed  to  no  dan- 
gers by  remaining  embarked,  in  a  common 


bottom  with  their  own;  that  they  will  concur 
with  this  commonwealth  in  considering  the 
said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution 
as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declaration  that 
that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  powers  of  the  general  government;  but 
that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these 
States  of  all  powers  whatsoever;  that  they  will 
view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
consolidating  them  jn  the  hands  of  the  general 
government,  with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the 
States  (not  merely  in  the  cases  made  federal, 
[casus  foederis']  )  but  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by 
others  against  their  consent;  that  this  would 
be  to  surrender  the  form  of  government  we 
have  chosen,  and  to  live  under  one  deriving  its 
powers  from  its  own  will  and  not  from  our 
authority;  and  that  the  co-States  recurring  to 
their  natural  right,  in  cases  not  made  federal, 
will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void  and  of 
no  force,  and  will  each  take  measures  of  its 
own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor 
any  others  of  the  general  government,  not 
plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories. 

9th.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be 
authorized  to  communicate,  loj  writing  or  per- 
sonal conferences,  at  any  times  or  places  what- 
ever, with  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be 
appointed  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  co-States 
to  correspond  or  confer  with  them;  and  that 
they  lay  their  proceedings  before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  assembly. 

Richmond,  March  21,  1832. 
I  have  carefully  compared  this  copy  with  the  MSS. 
of  these  resolutions  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  find  it  a  correct  and  full  copy. 

Th.  Jefferson  Randolph. 

On  November,  5th,  1798,  the  legislalure  of 
Kentucky  assembled  at  Frankfort.  On  the  7th, 
John  Breckinridge  gave  notice  that  on  the 
following  day  he  would  move  the  House  to  go 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  for  the  consid- 
eration of  that  portion  of  the  Executive's  mes^ 
sage  which  related  to  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  Accordingly  on  the  8th  the  House  went 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  who  then  offered  for 
adoption  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798. 
As  these  resolutions  have  been  so  often  in- 
accurately printed -^nothing  short  of  a  re- 
production of  them  precisely  as  they  came 
from  the  Kentucky  Legislature  will  answer. 
The  following  is  a,  fac  simile  of  an  original 
copy  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer: 
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In  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 

NOVEMBER  lor//,  1798. 

THE  HOUSE  according  to  the  ftanding  Order  of  the 
Day,  refolved  itfelf  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  ftate  of  the  Commouvvealih, 

Mr.  CALDWELL  in  the  Chair, 
And  after  fomctime  fpent  therein  the  Speaker  refumed 
the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  reported,  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  according  to  order  had  under  confideration 
the  Governor's  Addrefs,  and  had  come  to  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions  thereupon,  which  he  delivered  in 
at  the  Clerk's  table,  where  they  were  twice  read  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Houfe. 

h  T>  ESOLVED,  that  the  feveralftates 
XV  compofing  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  not  united  on  the  principle 
of  unlimited  fubmiflion  to  their  General 
Government ;  hut  that  by  compact  under 
the  ftyle  and  title  of  a  Conftitution  for 
the  United  States  and   of  amendments 
thereto,  they  conftituted  a  General  Go- 
vernment for  fpecial  purpofes,  delegated 
to  that  Government  certain  definite  pow- 
ers, referving  each  ftate  to  Ufelf,  the  r«- 
fiduary  mafs  of  right  to  their  own  felf 
Government  5   and  that  whenfoever  the 
General  Government  a  flumes  undelegated 
powers,  itsafts  are  unauthoritative,  void, 
and  of  no  force  :  That  to  this  compact 
each  ftate  acceded  as  a  ftate,  and  is  an 
integral  party.,  its  co-ftates  forming  as  to 
itfelf,  the  other  party  ;  That  the  Govern- 
ment created  by  this,  compact  was  not 
made  the  exclufive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itfelf  5 
fince  that  would  have  made  its  difcretion, 
and  not  the  conftitution,  the  Eieafure  of 
its  powers ;  but  that  as  in  all  other  cafes 
of  compact  araeng  parties  having  no  com- 
mon Jndge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right 
to  judge  for  itfelf,  as  well  of  ,  infra  dions 
as  of  the  mode  and  meafure  ©f  redrefs. 

_.n.  "Kefolved,  that  the  Conftitution. of 
tne.  United  States  having  ,  delegated to 
paigcefs  a  power  to  jronifh  treafon,  coun- 


terfeiting the  fecurities  andMcnrncnt  coin 
of  the  United  States,  piraciesihnd  .felonies 
committed  cn  the  High  Seafjiand  offen- 
ces againft  the  laws  of  nations^and  no  o- 
ther  crimes  whatever,  and  it  being  . true 
as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Confutation  having 
alfo  declared,  "  that  the  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
ftitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  ftates, 
are  referved  to  the  ftates  refpeftively,  or 
to  the  people,"  therefore  alfo  the  fame 
aft  of  Congref)  paffed  on  the  14th  day  of 
July,  1798,  and  entitled  "  An  aft  in  ad- 
dition to  the  act  entitled  an  aft  for  the 
punifhment  of  certain  crimes  againft  the 
United  States  j"  as  alfo  the  aft  pafTed  by 
them  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1798,  enti- 
tled." An  aft  to  punilh  frauds  committed 
on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States"  (and 
all  other  their,  afts  which  affume  to  cre- 
ate, define,  or  ptm'fli  crimes  other  than 
thofe  enumerated  in  the  conftitution)  are 
altogether  void  and  of  no  force,  and  that 
the  power  to  create,  define,  and  punim 
fuch  other  crimes  is  referved,  and  of  right 
appertains  folely  and  exclufively  to  the 
refpeftive  ftates,  each  within,  its  own 
Territory. 

III.  Refolved,  that  It  is  true  as  a  gene- 
ral principle,  and  is  alfo  exprefsly  declar- 
ed by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Con- 
ftitution that  ef  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Lhiited  States,  by  the  Conftitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  ftates,  are  re- 
ferved to  the  ftates  refpeftively  or*  to  the 
people  j"  and  that  no  power  over  the 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  fpeech, 
or  freedom  of  the  prefs  being;  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Conftitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  ths  ftate3,  all  law 
fnl  powers  reflecting  the  fame  did  of 
right  remain,  and  were  referved  to  the 
ftates,  or  to  the  people:.:  That  thus  was 
manifefted^heir^ietermination  to  retain 
to  themfelves  the  right  of  judging  how 
far  the  licentionfnefs  of  fpeech  and  of  the 
prefs  mav  be  abridged  without  lefTening 
their  ufefnl  freedom,  and  how  far  thofe 
abufes  which  cannot  be  feparated  from 
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^lieir  ufe,  (hotlldbe  tolerated  rather,  than 
the  ufe  be  deftroyed  ;  .  and  thus  alfo  they 
guarded  againft  all  abridgement  by  /the 
United  States  of  the  freedom  of  religious 
opinions  and  exercifes,  and  retained  to 
themfelves  the  right  of  protecting  ;he 
fame,  as  this  ftate  by  n  Law  paffed  on  the 
general  demand  of  its  Citizens,  had  alrea- 
dy prote&ed  them  from  all  human  ref- 
traint  or  interference  :  A.nd  that  in  ad- 
dition to  this  general  principle  and  ex- 
press declaration,  another  and  more 
fpecial  provifion  has  been  made  by  one  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Conftitution  which 
exprefsly  declares,  that  *'  Congrefs  fllall 
make  no  law  refpefting  an  EftabliQiment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cife  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
fpeech,  or  of  the  prefs,"  thereby  guarding 
3n  the  fame  fentence,  and  under  the  fame 
words,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  fpeech, 
and  of  the  prefs,  infomuch,  that  whatever 
violates  either,  throws  down  the  fanftu- 
ary  which  covers  theotherSj  and  that  li- 
bels, falfehoods,,  and  defamation,  equally 
with  herefy  and  falfe  religion,  are  with- 
held from  the  cognizance  of  federal  tri- 
bunals. That,  therefore  the  aft  of  thel 
Congrefs  of  the  United  States  pafFed  on 
the  14th  day  of  July  1798,  entitled  "  An 
aft  in  addition  to  the  aft  foe  the  punifti- 
mentof  certain  c'rimes  againlt  the  United 
States,"  which  does  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  prefs,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether 
void  and  of  no  effeft* 

W*  Refofved,  that  alien  friends  are 
under  the  jurifdiftion  and  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  ftate  wherein  they  are; 
that  no  power  over  them,  has  been  dele- 
gated  to  the  United  States,  noi  prohibit- 
ed to  the  individual  ftates  diftinft  from 
their  power  over  citizens/  and  it  being 
true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Conftitution  having 
alfo  declared,  that  **  the. powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  ftates 
are  rcferved  to  the  ftates  refpeftively  or 
to  the  people,"  the  aft  of  the  Congrefs  of 
the  CTn:ted  States  pafTed  on  the  22d  day 
of  June,  1798,  entitled"  An  aft  concern- 
ing aliens,"  which  aUVmes  power 'aver 
..••lien  friends. not  delegated  by  the  Confti- 


tution, is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void 
and  of  no  force* 

V.  Refolved,  that  in  addition  to  the 
general  principle  as  well 'as  the  expreft 
declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated 
are  referved,  another  and,  more  fpecial 
provifion  inferted  in  the  Conftitution  from, 
abundant  caution  has  declared,""5  *' .that 
the  migration  or  importation  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  any  of  the  ftates  now  exift'ng  mall 
think  proper  to  admit,  (hall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congrefs  prior  to  the  year 
1808."    That  this  Commonwealth  does 

,  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friends  def- 
cribed  as  the  fubjeft  of  the  faid  aft  con- 
cerning aliens;  that  a  provifion  againft 
prohibiting  their  migration,  is  a  provifion 
againft  all  afts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it 
would  be  nugatory.;  that  to  remove  them 
when  migrated  is  eauivalent  to  a  prohi- 
bition of  their  migration,  and  is  there- 
fore contrary  to  the  faid  provifion  of  the 
Conftitution,  and  void. 

VI.  Refolved,  that  the  Imprifonment 
of  a  perfon  under  the  protection  of  the 
Laws  of  this  Commonwealth  on  hisfailure 
to  .obey  the  fimple  order  of  the  Prefident 
to  depart  otit  of  the  United  States,  as  is 
undertaken  by  the  faid  aft  entitled  "  An 
aft  concerning  Aliens,77  is  contrary  to  the 
Conftitution,  one  amendment  to  which  has 
provided,  that  il  no  perfon  (hall  he  de- 
prived of  liberty  without  due  procefs  of 
law/*  and  that  another  having  provided 
*'  that  in  all  criminal  profecutions,  the 
accufed  fliall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public 
.trial  by  an  impartial  yatyf  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  accufation, 

<tobe  confronted  wii h  The witneffes  againft 
'  him,  to  have  compulfory  procefs'  for  ob- 
taining witnefTes  in hisfavour," and  tohave 
the  affiftance  of  Counfel  for  his  defence," 
the -fame  aft  undertaking^  to  ■  authorize 
the  Preftdent  to  remove  a  perfon  out  of 
the  United  States  who  is  under  the  pro* 
teftion  of  the  Law,  on  hisvnwn  fufpicion, 
without  accufation,  without  jury',  with* 
oi.*-  public  trial,  without  confrontation 
of  the  witnefles  againft  him,  without  hav- 
ing witneifes  in  his  favour?- without  tie- 
fence,  without  counfel/' is  c^ntrnry'to 
thefe  provifions  alfo  of "  the  Conftitution j 
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is  thererore- not  law  but  utterly  void  and 
of  no  force. 

That  transferring  the  power  of  judging 
any  perfon  who  is  under  the  protection  of 
ihelaws.  from  the  Courts  to  the  Prelident 
of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by 
the  fame  aft  concerning  Aliens,  is  againli 
the  article  of  the  Conftitution  which  pro- 
vides, that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  fhall  be  vefled  in  Courts, 
the  Judges  of  which  ihall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour/*  and  that  the  faid 
aft  i*  void  for  that  reafon  alfo  ;  and  it  is 
further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
Judiciary  power  is  to  that  magiflrate  of 
the  General  Government  who  already 
pofTeffes  all  the  Executive,  and  a  qualified 
negative  in  all  the  JLegiflative  powers. 

VII.  Refolved*'  that  the  conftru&ion 
applied  by  the  General  Government  (as-is 
evinced  by  fuudry  of  their  proceedings) 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  Conftitution  of  the 
United  States  which  delegate  to  Congrefs 
a  power  to  lay  and  colled  taxes,  duties, 
impofts,  and  excifesj  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  all  laws  which  lhali  be  neceflary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  vefted  by  the  Conftitution  in  the 
Go  jernment  of  the  United  States,  or  any^» 
department  thereof,  goes  to  the  .deftrur-^ 
tion  of  all  ihe  limits  prescribed  to  their 
power  by  the  Conftitution — 'That  words 
meant  by  that  inftrumcnt  to  bc^fubCduary 
rnly  to  the  execution  of  the  limited  pow- 
ers,, ought  not  to  be  fo  conftrued  as  them-i 
feives  to  give  unlimited  powers, nor  a  part'  • 
fo  to  be  taken,  as  to  deftroy  the  whole  re- 
fidue  cf  the  inftrnmfnt  /  That  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Government  un- 
der colour  of  thefe  articles,  will  be  a  fit 
and  neceflary  fubject  for  rcvifal  and  cor- 
rection at  a  time  of  greater  tranquility,1 
while  thofe  fpecified.  in  the  preceding  re- 
foluti.ons.  call.forj mated i at c  redrefs. 

7111,'  Refolved,  tbtkt  the  preceding  Re-  * 
buttons  be  rranfmitted  to  the  Senators 
and  Reprefentatives  in  Ccsgrefs  from  this 
Commonwealth,  who  are  hereby  enjoined 
to  prefent  the  fame  to  their  refpectivc 
Kotifes^  and  to  vSc:  their  belt  .endeavours. 


to  procure  at  the  next  feffion  of  Concrete, 
a  repeal  of  the  aforefaid  nnconftitutional 
and  obnoxious  acti. 

IX.  Refolved  laftly,  thatithe  Governor 
of  this  Commonwealth  belaud  is  hereby 
authorifed  and  requefted  to  communicate 
the  preceding  Refolutions  to  the  Legifla- 
tures  of  the  feveral  States,  to  affure  then* 
that  this  Commonwealth  confiders  Union 
for  fpecified  National  purpofes,  and  par* 
ticularly  for  thofe  fpecified  in  their  late 
Federal  Compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the 
peace,  happinefs,  and  profperity  of  all  the 
ftates  :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  ac- 
cording to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning 
in  which    it    was    underltood   and  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  feveral  parties,  it  is  fin- 
cerely  anxious  for  its  prefervation :  that 
it  does  alfo  believe,  that  to  take  from  the 
dates  all  the  powers  of  felf  government, 
and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  confo- 
lidated  Government,  without  regard  to 
the   fpecial  delegations  and  refervations 
folemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  ia  not 
for  the  peace,  happinefs,  or  profperity  of 
thefe  ftates  :  And  that  therefore,  this  Com- 
mc  nwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not 
its  Co- ftates  are,  taraely-to  fubmit  to  unde- 
legated &  confequently  unlimited  powers 
in  no  man  or  body  of  men  cn  earth  :  that  if 
the  a&s  before  fpecified  ihnuld  Hand,  thefe 
conclufions  would  flow  from  them;  tiat 
the  General  Government  may  place  any 
actthey  think  proper  on  the  lift  of  crimes  & 
punim  it  thcmfelves,  whether  enumerated 
or:  not  enumerated  by  the  Conftitution  ft* 
cognizable  by  them :  tliatthey  may  transfer 
its  cognizance  to  the  Prefidentor  any  other 
perfon.  who  rsay  himfelf  be  the  accufer* 
counfel,  judge,  and, jury,  whefe  fufpictcnt 
may,  be  the  evidence;  his  order,  the  ftr:-: 
tence,  his  ofneerthe  executioner,  end.  his 
breart  the  fole  record  of  the  tranfa&iori. : 
that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  descrip- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  fc&thefe  ftates*  be- 
ing by  this  precedent  reduced  as  outlaw* 
to  the  abfoUtte  dominion  e-fone  man  and 
the  bar       of  the  Conftitution  thusJv/ept 
awayfrcm  us  all, .no  rampartnew  remains 
againft  the  paiSons  end  the  power  of  am.t-i 
jority.  of. Concrete,  to  protect  from  a  like' 
exportation  or  other  more  grievous  punifli- 
d'ent.  the  minor,  jryvef  the  fenyc  body,  thj? 
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ft, eg! Ilatures,  Judges,  Governors,  &  Coun- 
sellors of  the  ftates,  nor  their  other  peacea- 
ble inhabitants  whomay  venture  to  reclaim 
the  conuicut  ional  rights &Jibertiesof  the 
-ftates  &  people,  or  who  for  other  caufes, 
good  or  bad, may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views 
or  marked  by  th'efufpicionsof  thePrefident, 
or  be  thought  dangerous  to  his  or  their 
elections  or  other  intererts  public. or  per- 
fonal;  that  the  frisudlefs  alien  hasindeud 
been  fele&ed  as  the  fafeft  fubject  of  a 
firll  experiment  :  but  the  citizen  will 
foon  follow,  or  rather  has  already  follow- 
ed ;  lor,  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked 
him  as  its  prey  :  that  thefe  and  fueceflive 
iicts  of  the  fame  character,  unlefs  arretted 
on  the  threfliold,  may  tend  to  drive  thefe 
(rates  into  revolution  and  blood?  and  will 
furnifh  new  calumnies  againft  Republican 
Governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  thofe 
■who  wifh  it  to  be  believed,  that  man  can- 
not be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of  iron  : 
tha  r  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delufion  Were 
a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to 
hlence  our  fears  for  the  f^fety  of  our 
'rights  :  that  confluence  is  every  where  the 
parent  of  defpotifm  :  free  government  is 
founded  in  jealousy  and  not  in  confidence  ; 
it  is  jealoufy-  and  not  confidence  which 
prefcribes  limited  ConfHtutions  to  bind 
down  thofe  whom  we  are  obliged  to  truft 
with  power  :  that  our  Conftitmion  has 
accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which  and 
no  further  our  confidence  may  go  ;  and 
let  the  bo ne ft  advocate  of  confidence  read 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  fay  if  the 
Conftitution  has  not  been  wife  in  fixing 
Jiinitsto  the  Government  it  created,  and 
whether  we  fliould  be  wife  in  ileitroylng 
Xhofe  J iniits  ?  Let  him  fay  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which 
the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on 
the  Prcfident, '  and  the  Prefidenc  of  our 
choice  has  afiented  to  and  accepted  over 
the  friendly  ftrangers,  to  whom  the  mild 
fpirit  of  our  Country  and  its  laws  had 
pledged  hofpitality  and  protection  :  that 
the  men  of  our  choice  have  n^re  refpecl- 
cd  the  bare  fufpicions  of  the  Prffiden* 
than  the  folid  '  rights  of  innocence,  the 
claims  of  juftifi cation,  the  facred  force  of 
rrutli,  and  the  forms  &  lubftanc.e  of  law  and 
juilice.  In  que  ft  ions  of  power  then  let  no 
aierebe  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but 


bind  him  down  from  mifchief  by  tlisc  hairn 
of  the  Conttitution.  That  litis  Common- 
wealth does  therefore  call  on  its  Co-dates 
for  ail  ex  predion  of  their  fentiments  on 
the  acts  concerning  Aliens,  and  for  the 
punifl'iment  of  certain  crimes  herein  be* 
fore  foecined,  plainly  declaring  whether 
thefe  acts  are  or  are  not  authorifed  by  the 
Federal  Compact  ?  And  it  doubts  not  that 
their  fenfe  will  be  fo  announced  asto  prove 
their  attaenment  unaltered  to  limited  Go- 
vernment, whether  general  or  particular, 
and  that  the  rights  and  liberties  .of  their 
Go-ftates  will  be  expofed  to  no  dangers 
by  remaining  embarked  on  a  common 
bottom  with  their  own:  That  they  will 
concur  with  this  Commonwealth  in  con- 
fidering  the  faid  acts  as  fo  palpably  againft 
the  Gonftitution  as  to  amount  to  an  un- 
difguifed  declaration,  that  the  Compact: 
is  not  meant  to  b<:.  the  meafure  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government,  but 
that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercife  over 
thefe  ftates  of  all  powers  whatfoever :  That 
they  will,  view  this  as  feizing  the  rights 
of  the  ftates  and  confolidating  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government  with  a 
power  affumed  to  bind  the  ftates  (not 
merely  in  cafes  made  federal)  but  in  ail 
cafes  whatfoever,  by  laws  made?  not  with 
their  confeut/ but  fey  others  againft  their 
confent:  That  this  would  he  to  furrender 
the  form  of  Government  we  have  chofen, 
and  to  live  under  one  deriving  .it  powers 
from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our  au- 
thority j  and  that  the  Co-ftates  recurring 
to  their  narural  right  in  cafes  not  made 
federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  thefe 
acts  void  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each 
unite  with  this  Commonwealthin  requeft- 
ing  their  repeal  at  the  next  fafiiwn  of 
Congrefs. 

EDMUND  BULLOCK,  S.  H.  R. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL,  S.  S.  P.  T. 
Failed  .the  Hemic  of  T^eprcfentatives,  Nov.  toth,  1792. 
Atteffc, 

THOMAS  TODD,  C.  H<  Fm 

IN  SENATE,  November  13th,  5798,  unanimouuy 
concurred  in, 

Atteft,  Bf  THRU S TON,  Clk.  Sen. 
Appiavoi  Noverebe*  x6thf  1798. 

JAMES  GARRARD,  G.  X. 
36 Y  TH£  GOVERNOR, 

WAKRY  TOULM1N, 

Secretary  of  Staia 


UNDER  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH. 


An  Episode  of  the  War. 


UNDER  FIRE— in  the  midst  of  battle,  hot 
with  action,  intoxicated  with  noise,  the 
yells  of  comrades,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the 
whiz  of  minies,  whir  of  balls,  and  clatter  of 
shells,  the  cheers  of  victors,  the  rush  for  posi- 
tion and  desperate  holding,  the  human  passion 
of  spiteful  revenge  and  the  roused  taste  for 
blood  and  carnage  innate  in  the  animal  man — 
under  fire  in  the  phrenzy  of  fight  is  no  test  of 
courage.  Many  a  man  stands  there,  because 
he  is  afraid  to  run. 

I  remember,  in  the  battle  of  Port  Republic — 
in  the  three  days'  fighting  around  Cross  Keys, 
down  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  '62,  our  reg- 
iment, W.  L.  Jackson's  old  Thirty-first  Virginia, 
was  one  of  three  ordered  to  storm  and  take  a 
battery  of  nine  pieces,  supported  by  five  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  some  of  the  coolest, 
most  accurate  sharp-shooters  we  had  met.  By 
some  miscarriage  the  order  came  only  to  our 
regiment,  now  decimated  by  fighting  and  forced 
marching  to  214  men. 

But  we  crawled  up  through  that  oat-field  on 
our  bellies,  rising  to  shoot,  dropping  again  to 
load  and  advance.  And  every  time  we  rose 
some  comrades  dropped  to  rise  no  more.  We 
neared  the  crest  until  we  could  almost  look 
down  the  black,  sulphurous  throats  of  those 
nine  twelve-pounders  that  were  belching  grape 
and  canister  into  our  very  mouths. 

Five  times  had  our  colors  fallen — one,  two, 
three,  four,  five  of  our  tallest  brave  fellows, 
one  after  another,  raised  with  the  regimental 
flag,  and  fell,  shot  through  the  forehead. 

They  had  been  picked  off  byithe  sharp- 
shooters one  after  another,  those  gallant  West- 
ern Virginia  mountaineers — as  fast  as  a  color- 
bearer  fell,  snatching  up  the  flag  and  rising 
with  it. 

The  fifth  had  fallen.  A  sergeant  jumped 
from  company  C  to  raise  the  standard. 

"  Better  let  that  d — d  thing  alone,  Bill," 
growled  Lieutenant  Cooper.  "Use  both  hands 
with  your  bayonet  next  rise." 

Bill  Cooper  was  a  Pennsylvanian — as  brave 
a  man  as  crawled  back  with  our  little  remnant 
of  114  that  day.  After  we  had  reached  safe 
quarters  and  were  lying  down  to  rest  in  the 
woods,  he  turned  to  me  to  ask : 

"What  were  you  looking  up  and  down  the 
line  in  there  for,  Bill?" 


"Lieutenant,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  chance  to  run." 

"By  G — d,  so  was  I!"  gruffly  retorted  the 
quondam  man  of  valor;  "but  d — d  if  every 
fellow  in  the  regiment  wasn't  looking  right 
at  me." 

Aye,  aye,  it  takes  less  courage  to  stand  than 
to  run  away  from  a  battle. 

But  I  did  get  a  touch  that  tested  me  most 
sorely  after  that,  when  they  sent  me  "through 
the  lines"  in  the  "secret  service." 

Never  mind  what  my  business,  or  how  I  was 
betrayed,  and  how  I  was  gathered  in.  Enough 
that  they  bagged  me  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  inside  the  enemy's  lines,  and  hustled  me 
off  to  prison  at  Fort  MeHenry,  in  Baltimore 
harbor,  where  I  was  confronted  with  the  charge 
of  being  a  spy.  No  matter  that  I  had  on, 
when  captured,  my  full  uniform  as  a  Captain. 
No  matter  that  at  my  court-martial  trial  their 
own  officer,  who  captured  me,  testified  that  he 
did  not  take  im|  as  a  spy,  that  there  was  no 
work  for  a  spy  where  he  captured  me. 

No  matter;  I  was  found  guilty,  and  the  sen- 
tence was  read  to  me:  "To  be  hanged  as  a  spy, 
on  the  parade-ground  of  Fort  MeHenry,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12  M.  and  3  o'clock  p.  m., 
November  3,  1863." 

In  answer  to  my  request  that,  if  they  must 
kill  me,  for  the  sake  of  honor  to  give  me  the 
death  of  a  soldier,  they  graciously  changed  the 
paper  to  read:  "To  be  shot  to  death  with  mus- 
ketry, on  the  parade-ground,"  etc. 

Somehow,  I  suppose  I  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend or  adequately  appreciate  my  situation, 
for  I  did  not  feel  then,  any  more  than  I  do 
now,  that  death  was  to  be  my  next  deal.  Nor 
had  I  at  all  contemplated  that  result  all  through 
the  trial.  Only  the  last  day  before  that  sen- 
tence was  read  to  me  —  I  had  been  creating 
merriment  by  asking  puzzling  or  irrelevant 
questions  of  the  Judge-Advocate,  telling  jokes 
during  the  recesses  of  the  court,  in  divers  man- 
ners creating  fun  to  draw  mirth  for  myself  out 
of  that  barren  rock,  "military  justice."  Only 
the  day  before,  the  president  of  the  court-mar- 
tial, the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  twelve  of 
whose  officers  composed  my  adjudicators,  asked 
to  talk  a  little  with  me  in  private,  as  between 
man  and  man. 

"  Of  course." 
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"Captain,"  said  he,  "I  greatly  fear  you  do 
not  properly  appreciate  your  present  situation." 

"Well,  Colonel,  I  know  of  no  man  more 
favorably  situated  to  realize  it.  Why  do  you 
say  so?" 

"Because,  sir,  your  life  is  at  stake  in  this 
trial." 
"Well?" 

"Well,  you'll  be  found  guilty,  most  assur- 
edly, of  the  charge." 
"  Well  ?" 

"  You  '11  be  sentenced  to  die." 
"Well?" 

"And  you'll  be  hung  or  shot!  And  here 
you  have  been  spending  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  court  trying  you  for  life  in  frivolous  jest- 
ing and  mirth.  As  a  fellow-man  it  grieves  me 
to  see  you  so  carelessly  playing  at  so  terrible  a 
brink  as  you  stand  on." 

"Colonel,"  was  the  reply,  "I  thank  you  for 
your  interest.  If  we  are  national  enemies,  you 
speak  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier.  But  let  me 
say  this"  (now  I  can  not  explain  what  induced 
me  to  make  the  following  foolish,  braggart 
speech;  but  it  bubbled  up,  and  was  spoken), 
"Colonel,  you  or  I  may  die  before  night;  we 
do  not  know;  but  in  so  far  as  the  result  of 
your  court's  finding  is  concerned,  I  will  be 
alive  when  you  and  your  twelve  officers  are 
dead  and  forgotten!" 

He  left  me  in  disgust — and  I  don't  blame 
him. 

But  such  was  my  feeling.  I  did  not  "feel  it 
in  my  bones"  as  the  slang  goes,  that  death  was 
so  near. 

That  colonel  and  the  entire  twelve  compos- 
ing the  court  died  before  I  was  exchanged — 
"shot  to  death"  in  one  charge  at  Coal  Harbor. 
I  live,  to  write  the  occurrence,  twenty -five 
years  after  the  conversation. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that  when  the 
grim  monster  singles  out  his  victim,  he  sends 
him,  some  way,  a  spiritual  premonition  that 
he  is  going  to  let  fly  from  Death's  quiver  the 
fatal  dart.  Be  that  as  it  may — I  had  no  pre- 
monition of  death. 

Not  when  they  stood  me  up  to  hear  my  sen- 
tence and  to  answer,  nor  afterward  in  the  cool 
contemplation  my  isolation  and  silent  dun- 
geon afforded ;  not  when  the  officer  of  the  day, 
on  that  eventful  execution  morning,  read  to 
me  in  my  dungeon  the  day's  programme  and 
delineated  my  doom  at  the  hands  of  twelve 
detailed  soldiers.  He  found  me  whistling  as  I 
paced  my  narrow  cell  that  morning,  and  ex- 
claimed in  surprise: 


"  Good  God,  Captain !  what  kind  of  a  man 
are  you?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  skin  and  bone,  flesh  and 
sinews,  blood  and  bile.  Why?" 

"  Why !  Don't  you  know  you  are  to  be  shot 
to-day?  Outside  here  are  the  twelve  men  de- 
tailed to  send  you  into  eternity.  You'll  never 
see  another  morning!  And  here  you  are — 
whistling  /" 

"  Well,  why  not  whistle  as  long  as  possible, 
and  cry  when  you  can  not  laugh?" 

Hence,  I  may  not  be  able  to  tell  just  how  a 
man  feels  who  stares  death  calmly  in  the  face, 
for  maybe  I  did  not  so  comprehend  my  situa- 
tion. 

But  I  was  sentenced  to  death,  that  I  fully  com- 
prehended when  they  marched  me,  hand-cuff- 
ed, between  two  guards  with  arms  at  "  charge  " 
and  bayonets  fixed,  back  to  the  prison;  and, 
instead  of  to  my  former  12X12  cell,  barred  and 
bolted  me  in  an  underground,  dark,  dank  dun- 
geon, three  feet  by  ten,  with  a  tub  occupying 
two  feet  of  that  sparse  space,  significantly  sug- 
gestive that  I  was  to  stay  right  there  until  the 
day  and  hour. 

The  sentence  was  fully  realized  during  the 
sunless  days  and  no  darker  nights  of  the  weeks 
that  followed. 

Daylight!  Good  God,  man!  you  do  not  ap- 
preciate what  a  ray  of  glad,  bright  sunlight  is 
until  shut  in  from  all  that  makes  day  beau- 
tiful. 

Oh,  yes;  I  comprehended,  slightly,  that  mine 
was  no  trifling  sentence,  as  I  crouched  in  that 
felt  darkness,  waiting  till  dilated  pupils  enabled 
me  to  see  imperfectly  what  was  the  dampness 
that  I  touched. 

Finally,  however,  I  was  permitted  to  send 
out  and  buy  a  lamp,  and  to  keep  it  lighted. 
The  walls  had  been  repeatedly  whitewashed, 
but  the  humid  filth  oozing  through  the  bricks 
had  pushed  it  off  in  discolored  flakes.  The 
floor  was  stone;  a  solid  or  cemented  mass  that 
at  once  negatived  any  Morgan  ic  idea  of  "dig- 
ging out."  Away  up  yonder,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  away,  was  the  arched  brick  ceiling,  whose 
sweaty  surface  told  it,  too,  was  under  sod. 
Slimy  snails  and  "thousand-legs"  drew  their 
clammy  ways  across  the  moist  walls  and  floor; 
vermin  found  and  fed  upon  the  noxious  dirt- 
damp;  the  disgusted  rats  that  crept  in  at  the 
grated  door,  darted  back  to  find  a  more  yield- 
ing substance  for  their  burrowing  teeth. 

But  the  dampness  and  the  darkness  and  the 
dirt  were  but  grains  of  dust  compared  to  the 
unutterable  loneliness  that  grew  upon  me  in 
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that  sepulcher.  Not  a  human  soul — not  even 
a  brute,  except  the  scampering  rats — to  break 
the  heavy  stillness  of  that  murky  tomb!  Out 
yonder,  somewhere,  I  knew  was  a  grim  sentry, 
for  I  heard  the  measured  tread  of  the  relief  as 
they  left  him  on  his  lonely  post.  But  I  never 
saw  or  heard  him. 

Twice  a  day,  grimly  silent,  came  the  cook's 
detail  with  my  barrack  soup  or  coffee.  But  he 
was  mute,  under  strict  orders  not  to  speak  or 
signal  to  the  prisoner,  as  his  baker-like  shovel 
reached  in  my  morsel  of  tainted  food. 

Perdition  !  how  I  strove  to  make  him  speak! 
If  he  only  would  curse  me,  abuse  me,  any 
thing;  even  his  profanity  would  have  sounded 
as  melody  in  my  solitude. 

I  never  knew  what  music  there  was  in  the 
human  voice  till  in  that  dungeon  where  it 
never  sounded,  and  where  I  soon  grew  startled 
at  my  own. 

The  post  chaplain's  was  the  only  human  voice 
I  heard  for  weeks — and  his  only  once,  for  my 
levity  shocked  him  so  that  he  gave  me  up  as 
an  irredeemable  reprobate.  He  offered  a  prayer 
for  me,  however,  I  courteously  kneeling  with 
him  on  the  stone  floor.  But  he  never  came 
again. 

He  told  me — what  my  occasionally  allowed 
letters  from  my  friends  had  too  plainly  in- 
formed me — that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape 
from  the  fate  that  seemed  to  them  and  the  out- 
side  world  to  be  staring  me  in  the  face.  Every 
possible  effort  had  been  made,  every  available 
influence  pressed  into  service  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  had  positively  declined  interfering 
with  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial.  The 
worthy  chaplain  corroborated  their  sad  infor- 
mation, said  he: 

"  Captain,  you  should  prepare  for  death,  for 
your  life  ends  in  a  few  days." 

Here  was  food  for  reflection,  surely.  In  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  early  manhood,  my  veins 
thrilling  with  the  bounding  energy  of  young 
blood,  life  just  begun,  with  its  plans,  schemes, 
and  purposes  all  to  work  out;  a  young  wife 
and  two  children,  with  all  the  hopes  of  joy  ex- 
istence with  them  gave;  ambitious  walks  all 
wide  before  me,  awaiting  to  be  trod;  what 
burning  pages  yet  unread  in  the  book  of  life! 

In  battle,  the  half-read  paragraph  of  life  is 

suddenly  left  with  a  dash  ,  an  unseen, 

unfelt  bullet  cuts  off,  without  a  thought  the 
might  be. 

But  here,  alone,  in  silent  darkness,  the  heavy 
wonder  would  come,  "So  strong  in  health  and 
hope  of  life,  is  death  so  near?" 


Life's  retrospect,  as  memory  was  forced  to 
the  review,  presented  so  much  to  be  undone, 
so  much  yet  to  be  done,  so  much  just  begun 
that  should  be  finished. 

Is  it  possible — is  it  true — this  hale,  hearty, 
healthy  body  so  soon  to  feed  the  worms?  Are 
these  lithe  limbs  to  walk  out  in  funeral  pageant, 
my  own  funeral !  Quick,  active,  firm  as  the 
soldiers  who  march  with  me.  Am  I  to  march 
out  with  them,  and  they  back  without  me? 

To  go  forth  from  this  dark,  living  tomb,  to 
give  my  longing  eyes  one  quaff  of  sunlight, 
and  then  shut  them  forever  in  the  eternal  dark- 
ness of  death's  real  grave  ? 

Am  I  to  die?  To  quit?  To  be  no  more? 
Talked  of  a  day  or  week,  and  then  forgotten? 
Is  it  /  who  am  to  look  at  those  twelve  sol- 
diers in  silent  rank  twelve  paces  at  my  front? 
To  hear  the  command  "  Ready  —  aim — fire!" 
and  hear  the  death  message,  feel  death's  bul- 
let, and  know  death,  all  in  one  brief  instant — 
and  then  forever  know  no  more? 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  say,  "  Yes,  it 
is  I."  I  had  no  such  feeling,  and  why  I  can 
not  tell. 

I  knew  the  Jaw-military — knew  if  I  was 
found  guilty  as  a  spy,  no  power  but  that  of  the 
pardoning  prerogative  of  the  chief  executive 
could  avert  death. 

I  knew  all  had  been  done  by  my  friends 
that  could  be  done,  and  without  avail. 

Still,  I  could  not  think  I  was  to  die  so  soon. 

Such  reflections,  retrospections,  self-arguings 
came  to  me  daily,  as  the  time  drew  near  ap- 
pointed for  my  execution. 

Finally  it  came.  Shall  I  ever  forget  that 
November  morning  in  '63? 

They  had  told  me  I  would  be  taken  out  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  would  be  allowed  an 
officer's  room  in  the  barracks,  where  my  pa- 
rents, sisters,  and  brothers  would  meet  me  and 
spend  my  last  few  hours  with  me. 

When  taken  out  they  had  to  seat  me  in  the 
outer  guard-room  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  piercing 
glare  of  sunshine. 

Then  they  took  me  to  the  room,  where  I 
found  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  and  a 
minister.  It  was  the  quarters  of  an  officer  of 
the  post,  and  very  comfortably  furnished. 

Just  outside — we  could  see  them  through  the 
windowr — stood  a  special  detail  of  twelve  men, 
selected  as  the  unwilling  executors  of  the  sen- 
tenced man. 

Telling  me  I  should  have  until  the  last  min- 
ute before  3  o'clock,  but  then  would  have  to 
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go,  the  Colonel  locked  the  door  and  left  me 
with  my  friends. 

They  had  secured  the  privilege  of  spending 
these  last  few  hours  with  me — I  knew,  to  com- 
fort and  console,  perhaps  to  strengthen  me  for 
the  fearful  ordeal  through  whch  I  had  to  pass. 
But  I  had  to  comfort  and  console  them. 

My  father  was  broken  down.  It  must  be  a 
horrid  strain  on  a  father's  feelings  to  sit  and 
look  at  his  son,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
count  off  the  few  intervening  minutes  of  that 
boy's  remaining  life. 

Brothers  and  sisters  could  only  gaze  at  me 
in  speechless  misery,  appalled  by  the  gloomy 
shadow  of  death  that  was  then  casting  around 
me. 

I  had  to  become  consoler,  and  strained  every 
nerve,  called  forth  every  power  to  smile.  I 
would  not  permit  the  trembling  man  of  God 
to  offer  prayers,  knowing  his  words  would  fall 
upon  those  loving  ears  as  death  wails,  as  clods 
falling  on  my  coffin.  I  drew  them,  by  every 
thing  interesting  I  could  think  of,  to  contem- 
plate any  thing  but  my  impending  doom. 

As  I  would  about  succeed,  the  little  clock  on 
the  mantle  would  strike,  or  a  footstep  on  the 
stair  outside,  or  some  movement  of  the  garri- 
son, would  recall  them  with  a  sigh  to  the  hor- 
rid present. 

That  little  clock  on  the  mantle  seemed  to 
me  in  these  intervals  to  tick  loudly  as  the  clat- 
ter of  a  mill. 

It  struck  the  half  hours  as  well  as  the  full 
stroke;  and  it  seemed  to  me  its  little  whir 
would  buzz  and  the  tiny  hammer  strike  every 
five  minutes.  Ten!  half-past!  Eleven!  and  a 
half!   Twelve!  Half!  One! 

Heavens!  how  it  ticked  off  the  seconds,  gal- 
loped the  minutes,  and  startled  our  pained  ears 
with  those  fleeting  half-hours  ! 

We  were  seated  around  the  room,  close  to 
each  other  as  we  could  get.  Father  on  one 
side,  mother  on  the  other  of  me,  a  hand 
clasped  by  each,  as  the  little  monitor  on  the 
mantel  broke  the  gathering  stillness  with  its 
metal  voice  crying  the  half  hour  gone! 


Just  then  a  step  sounded  without,  a  hand 
touched  the  knob,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock, 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Colonel 
stood  looking  in  upon  us. 

Instinctively  I  jumped  to  my  feet,  as  father 
and  mother  sprang  to  my  side,  a  hand  each 
upon  my  shoulder. 

How  rapidly  thought  does  its  office  in  such 
emergencies ! 

My  first  thought  was,  their  dining  hour  ap- 
proaches, and  these  officers  wish  to  get  through 
this  unpleasant  duty  before  dinner. 

For  a  minute — it  seemed  eternity,  and  that 
the  little  clock  had  ceased  to  tell  off  time — we 
stood,  the  Colonel  and  myself,  silent,  gazing 
sternly  at  each  other. 

He  evidently  expected  me  to  speak.  But  I 
did  not,  would  not. 

At  length  he  slowly  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  saying,  "Captain,  I  have 
just  received  this  telegram,"  read,  while  we 
gazed  upon  him  in  strained,  listening  eager- 
ness: 

"  The  execution  of  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Wm.  F.  Gorden  is  postponed  until  further  orders. 
"  By  order  of  The  President." 

Not  one  of  us  spoke. 

"You  can  stay  with  your  friends  till  three. 
Then  you  go  back  to  your  cell,"  he  said,  closed 
the  door,  and  left  us  hurriedly. 

Father  drew  a  long,  trembling  sigh  and  sank 
slowly  to  the  floor,  where  mother  had  already 
fallen.  Their  support  gone,  the  sudden,  un- 
looked-for lifting  of  the  cloud  of  death,  the 
rush  of  relief  from  the  horrid  nightmare, 
caused  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  that  made 
me  limp  as  a  rag,  weak  as  a  dying  babe.  And 
I,  too,  sank  between  my  parents. 

The  minister  said  something  I  did  not  hear, 
brothers  and  sisters  knelt  around  us,  and  I 
heard  the  preacher  pouring  out  a  prayer  of 
gratitude  that  the  dark  shadow  of  death  had 
passed  by,  leaving  the  light  of  life. 

My  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment and  labor  during  the  war. 

But  it  was/i/W  W.F.  Gorden. 
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IN  1829  the  revolution  in  agriculture  was 
fairly  inaugurated;  old  things  were  pass- 
ing away  and  all  was  becoming  new.  At  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  stock  raising 
was  the  wealth  and  business  of  the  Teclie 
country.  Its  first  field  money  crops  were  in- 
digo and  cotton,  with  rice  and  tobacco  as  side 
crops  for  home  supply;  and  so  late  as  1831-32, 
many  indigo  vats  were  to  be  seen  along  the 
Teche.  But  the  success  of  the  sugar  crop  or. 
the  Lower  Mississippi  coast,  same  latitude,  had 
turned  the  attention  of  planters  to  seed  cane, 
and  at  this  time  that  was  the  great  one  thing 
needful.  At  that  date  we  recall  but  few  sugar 
houses  on  the  public  road  from  Franklin  to 
New  Iberia,  to  wit,  Agricol  Fusilur,  Dr. 
Solonge  Sorrell,  Frederic  Pellerin,  and  Nick- 
olas  Loisel;  but  in  1835  nearly  all  the  planta- 
tions on  the  Teche  were  in  sugar.  Those  six 
years  had  done  the  work  of  a  generation  in 
changing  the  staple  commodity  of  a  country, 
its  implements  of  husbandry,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  habits  and  customs  of  a  whole  com- 
munity. They  brought  to  the  Teche  country 
a  large  number  of  American  planters  with 
their  capital  and  enterprise,  rushing  to  the 
sugar  gold  fields,  each  with  his  own  idea  of 
working  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  often 
there  was  friendly  competition  between  them. 
But  the  native  Creole  planters  had  the  inside 
track  on  them,  and  for  years  their  advantages 
kept  them  in  advance  of  the  new-comers. 
Beside  being  planters,  raised  on  the  soil,  frugal 
and  industrious,  they  were  nearly  all  stock 
raisers  as  well,  with  large  herds  scattered  over 
the  open  prairies  as  far  as  Texas.  This  gave 
them  a  bountiful  supply  of  beef  for  their 
negroes,  while  their  American  neighbors  had 
to  follow  up  the  price  of  pork,  no  matter  where 
it  went.  Besides,  mingling  with  these  great 
herds  of  cattle  were  the  famous  Creole  horses, 
or  ponies,  from  which  they  selected  the  largest 
and  best  for  their  horse-power  sugar-mills,  gen- 
eral with  the  first  planters,  and  which  to  a 
great  extent  kept  their  owners  out  of  the  mule 
market. 

These  Creole  horses  are  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  live  stock  department  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana,  of  which  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  degenerate  descendants  of 
noble  ancestry.  No  horses  were  found  on  this 
continent  when  discovered,  and  the  Spanish 


cavalry,  under  Cortes,  was  the  first  hoof  to 
press  American  soil.  In  view  of  the  nature  of 
that  invasion,  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  this  cavalry  was  selected  for  colo- 
nial purposes  and  propagation  as  well  as  for 
conquest.  When  the  Spaniards  burned  their 
ships  they  also  turned  their  horses  loose,  after 
their  work  was  done,  on  the  fertile  prairies  of 
Mexico,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  mul- 
tiply and  replenish.  That  they  did  this  most 
effectually  in  the  first  hundred  years,  is  shown 
by  the  countless  herds  of  Mexican  mustangs 
which  covered  the  country  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Mississippi,  including  their  first  cousins, 
the  Creole  horses  of  Louisiana.  In  these  there 
was  a  further  diminution  in  size  from  the  mus- 
tang, caused,  no  doubt,  by  hard  treatment,  and 
by  the  habit  of  their  owners  turning  out  their 
smallest  scrawny  runts  as  fit  for  nothing  but 
breeders.  This  line  of  ancestry  is  supported 
by  their  small  roebuck  feet  and  falcon  eye,  so 
suggestive  of  the  Andalusian  stock,  of  which 
the  Spanish  cavalry  was  so  largely  composed. 
They  have  all  the  endurance  of  the  mule,  and 
when  well  cared  for,  all  the  spirit  of  the  thor- 
oughbred. 

With  a  change  in  agriculture  came  a  change 
in  implements  of  husbandry  and  all  connected 
with  them.  The  improved  clipper  plow  took 
the  place  of  the  old  barshear  for  cultivation, 
and  the  venerable  Creole  breaking-up  plow, 
drawn  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  yoked  by  the 
horns,  and  which,  at  a  distance,  looked  so  much 
like  slow  moving  funeral  processions,  was  re- 
placed by  the  bright  steel  mold-board  behind 
fast-stepping  horses.  The  improved  cart  and 
wagon  took  the  place  of  the  all-wood  wheel 
and  axle-tree  without  a  scrap  of  iron  about 
the  whole  concern,  and  which,  of  a  clear  morn- 
ing, could  be  heard  half  a  mile  away,  screaking 
like  a  thousand  tom-cats  having  their  tails 
ground  off.  New  carriages  and  stylish  looking 
buggies  were  making  quite  a  show  on  the  pub- 
lic road,  when  in  other  days  was  only  to  be 
seen  the  primeval  celeche — pronounced  "  cal- 
lash" — made  entirely  of  wood  and  raw-hide, 
in  which,  no  doubt,  sad,  broken-hearted  Evan- 
geline found  many  a  lift  by  the  good  natured, 
polite  Arcadians,  as  she  wandered  up  and 
down  the  Teche  in  search  of  her  lost  Gabrielle. 

But  nowhere  was  the  change  more  percep- 
tible than  in  buildings  generally.  In  "good 
old  Creole  times  "  nearly  all  the  buildings  of 
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the  country  were  adobe — pronounced  addoba — 
and  what  the  historic  log-house  and  raising 
was  to  the  woodlands  of  the  South,  so  were 
these  to  the  prairies.  Among  the  laboring 
classes  they  clubbed  together  and  made  light 
work  of  it,  so,  at  a  given  time,  all  able-bodied 
men  were  on  hand  ready  for  duty,  and  refresh- 
ments provided.  A  place  was  selected  with 
loamy  soil  and  a  hole  was  dug,  as  if  for  brick, 
in  size  to  suit  the  quantity  of  material  required, 
and  after  deep  spading  up  it  was  watered  to 
the  consistency  of  brick  mortar.  Then  green 
moss,  of  which  a  pile  was  provided,  was  spread 
like  a  gray  blanket  over  the  mortar-bed,  when 
the  men,  barefooted,  with  trousers  rolled  up 
above  their  knees,  tramped  the  circle,  crushing 
in  the  moss  to  the  bottom  of  the  spading. 
Then  another  layer  of  moss  and  another  tramp, 
the  fun  becoming  fast  and  furious,  till  the  hole 
was  full  of  moss  and  mortar.  This  adobe  was 
then  pulled  out  by  layers  and  taken  to  the 
house  ready  for  daubing;  the  building  all  be- 
ing finished  except  weather-boarding,  for  which 
this  clay  and  moss  is  the  substitute,  and  the 
chimney  as  well.  Beginning  at  the  sill  they 
go  up,  driving  horizontal  sticks  between  the 
studding  every  six  inches  to  hold  the  mortar 
in  its  place,  making  a  solid  wall,  which,  when 
half  dry,  is  shaved  off  smooth  with  a  sharp 
spade,  and  when  well  dried  and  whitewashed, 
is  solid  and  looks  well.  But  there  was  still  a 
"lower  deep  "in  the  style  of  architecture,  in 
which  there  was  no  floor  or  sills.  The  ground 
was  mortised  and  round  poles  used  for  stud- 
ding and  filled  in  between  with  moss-mortar; 
for  flooring  thej7  had  good  solid  clay,  overspread 
with  ashes,  which  did  not  take  more  than  one 
good  ball  to  make  hard  and  smooth.  Split 
boards  or  thatch  could  be  used  for  covering 
and  gables,  all  attesting  human  invention  be- 
fore the  time  of  saw-mills  and  such  luxuries. 

On  going  into  sugar  the  appearance  of  the 
country  changed  very  gradually;  the  primitive 
sugar -houses  were  small  and  cheap  affairs. 
Any  kind  of  long,  low  building  was  made  to 
answer  for  the  four  kettles  and  perjurie,  or 
place  where  it  was  drained,  while  the  mill  was 
often  outside  without  cover,  like  a  farm  hay- 
press.  Often  the  old  gin-house  was  enlarged 
and  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  upper 
floor  was  used  as  a  il  trotoire  "  or  circle,  where 
th'i  four,  six,  or  eight  horses  turned  the  mill 
that  crushed  the  cane  that  made  the  sugar.  In 
1820  there  were  but  two  plantations  where 
steam  was  used,  from  New  Iberia  to  Franklin. 
Dr.  Solonge  Sorrell  and  F.  Pellerin.    The  ba- 


gasse chimney  was  the  invention  of  Thomas 
H.  Thompson,  in  1834  or  1835,  and  was  not 
patented. 

It  was  not  till  about  from  1840  to  1845  that 
the  improvements  in  plantation  buildings  came 
to  be  one  of  the  main  things  of  beauty  in  Teche 
scenery.  The  beautiful  negro -quarters,  with 
other  out -buildings,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  caught  out  in  a  snow-storm,  contrasting 
with  the  bright  red-brick  sugar- houses  with 
thin*  tall  stacks  like  plantation  watch-towers: 
all  of  which  looks  beautiful  and  shows  that  the 
world  has  been  moving  on.  Who  would  turn 
it  back  if  they  could? 

But  in  point  of  fact  "art  has  usurped  the 
bowers  of  nature,"  and  much  of  its  beauty  is 
lost  forever  and  crowded  out  as  well  as  much 
of  social  life  and  advantages. 

Fifty -six  years  ago  the  Teche  was  much 
more  thickly  settled  than  now,  for  it  took 
many  small  places  to  make  one  large  sugar- 
plantation,  and  many  of  these  small  farmers 
moved  further  up  the  country  or  back  into  the 
prairies.  Much  of  splendid  forest  scenery  has 
been  destroyed,,  and  where  once  stood  the  giant 
live-oak,  with  spread  unknown  to  any  other 
tree,  the  bright,  glistening  magnolia,  overtop- 
ping the  deep -green  orange -grove,  is  now  a 
field,  and  nothing  more.  The  stranger  then 
was  much  more  impressed  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country  than  now.  The  key- 
note of  its  fame  had  been  sounded  by  Long- 
fellow, it  was  wafted  upon  every  breeze  from 
the  press,  till  it  became  the  southern  Mecca  of 
the  wayfaring  man  and  the  pride  of  its  people. 
One  of  these  travelers,  well-known  to  fame, 
who  had  taken  in  the  beauties  of  all  other  lands, 
when  asked,  on  leaving  here,  what  he  thought 
of  it,  said,  "Well,  sir,  I  just  think  that  if  there 
is  a  spot  in  all  this  sin-cursed  earth  which 
God  in  his  mercy  has  left  to  remind  one  of 
the  paradise  he  has  lost,  it  is  here."  No  trav- 
eler now  will  ever  see  it  in  this  light;  all  has 
been  sacrificed  to  railroad  short  cuts,  and  he 
looks  out  from  his  luxurious  Pullman  in  vain 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  far-famed  Beulah 
land  of  other  days.  But  the  car  of  progress, 
inexorable  as  the  fiat  of  Heaven  itself,  still 
drives  on,  nor  stops  to  gaze  upon  the  wreck  of 
beauty  that  strews  his  onward  course. 

In  1830,  more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  Teche  country  were  negroes,  who  were 
much  pleased  with  the  change  from  cotton  to 
sugar.  True,  during  the  harvest  or  rolling 
season  it  was  more  laborious,  with  its  wood- 
cording  and  night  watches,  which  they  called 
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"towers,"  which  lasted  from  about  October  to 
January.  But  even  this  was  better  than  the 
cold  morning  baths  of  cotton  picking,  which 
often  lasted  from  August  to  February,  the 
most  continuous  labor  of  all  the  field  crops. 
Moreover,  there  were  pleasures  for  the  negroes 
about  a  sugar-house  unknown  to  cotton  plan- 
tations. There  is  sugar-cane,  to  begin  with, 
and  no  shifty  darkey  would  be  without  a  stalk 
to  his  mouth  pretty  much  all  the  time  he  had 
to  spare,  and  most  of  them  did  not  wait  for 
spare  time.  Then  there  was  hot  juice  to  be 
drunk,  with  now  and  then  a  chance  at  the 
strike-box  and  trough  candy,  with  taffy  and 
molasses  ad  libitum.  As  to  working  half  the 
night,  they  lost  but  little  sleep  by  that;  for  in 
his  cabin  the  average  negro  slept  only  two  or 
three  hours  before  daylight.  Then,  again,  there 
was  something  inspiring  about  a  cane-yard  at 
night,  all  illuminated,  that  kept  them  in  a  merry 
mood,  and  the  well-cared  for  negro  seemed  to 
be  in  his  native  element  in  scenes  like  this. 
His  jokes  and  loud-ringing  laugh  kept  time 
with  the  rattle  of  the  cane  as  he  dashed  it  on 
the  carrier  and  wheeled  to  get  another  turn. 
All  this  was  varied  every  now  and  then  with 
some  wild  melody  far  superior  to  the  Ethiopian 
minstrelsy  of  commerce.  A  leader  gave  it  out 
line  by  line,  often  his  own  improvised  words, 
when  all,  men,  women,  and  boys,  would  join  in 
the  chorus  that  fairly  made  the  old  cane-shed 
shake.  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  we  hear  it 
still : 

Dat  little  dog  his  name  was  Venter, 

O  juranzo,  ho ! 
And  he  could  run  de  coldest  scent-er, 

O  juranzo,  ho  I 
Possum  good  wid  sop  and  tater, 

O  juranzo,  ho ! 
Pretty  gall,  but  can't  get  at  her, 

O  juranzo,  ho ! 

This  short  meter  corn -song  would  hardly 
die  away  in  the  stilly  night  when  another 
would  be  started  up,  perhaps  on  the  dirge 
order,  the  negro's  specialty,  and  then  another 
and  another — so  with  jests  and  laughter  and 
songs  the  night  would  pass  away. 

Some  of  the  superannuated  negroes,  found 
generally  on  plantations,  claimed  great  lon- 
gevity; not  many  of  them  would  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  a  hundred  years,  and  to  find  out 
really  the  age  of  one  was  a  good  deal  like  chas- 
ing an  ante-diluvian.  If  sugar  "cause  all  our 
woes,"  as  has  been  often  felt  since  it  was  first 
planted,  when  down  to  three  cents  a  pound,  it 
certainly  did  raise  the  Teche  country  to  a  com- 
mercial importance  beyond  any  other  portion  of 


the  State  outside  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans  and 
Jefferson.  Old  Saint  Mary  took  the  lead  with 
her  fifty  thousand  hogsheads,  and  kept  it  until 
chaos  came  and  all  was  lost. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Creole  population  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana  represented  the  wealth 
and  power  of  their  section.  The  planters  gen- 
erally had  an  easy  time  of  it;  very  few  of 
them,  in  debt,  they  fared  sumptuously  every 
day  on  what  they  raised  themselves,  and 
dressed  in  their  neat  home  cottonade.  They 
moved  about  in  good  style  and  equipage,  but 
there  was  nothing  of  the  snob,  no  servants  in 
livery,  or  aristocracy  aping,  so  disgusting  to 
true  Americans  every  where.  And  in  those 
years,  as  now,  they  were  a  polished  people; 
after  the  similitude  of  their  ancestry,  jealous 
and  sensitive  of  their  honor,  and  brave  in  de- 
fending it.  Many  a  slur  is  cast  upon  their  lan- 
guage, and  often  by  those  who  speak  only 
English,  and  that  imperfectly.  The  educated 
Creoles  of  Louisiana  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  best  schools  of  our  own  and  foreign 
lands,  and,  using  the  same  books,  writing  the 
same  language  every  day  at  home,  it  does  in- 
deed seem  strange  they  "can  not  be  under- 
stood." And  because  they  speak  to  inferiors 
in  a  way  to  be  best  understood,  as  we  often 
do  to  children,  they  are  represented  as  speak- 
ing in  an  unknown  tongue. 

They  were  not  a  pious  people,  the  men  at 
any  rate,  in  the  estimation  of  the  orthodox 
American.  Indeed,  it  was  a  common  sentiment 
among  them  that  "religion  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  wife  and  children,  but  for  the  man,  no 
use;"  and  in  this  respect  they  acted  out  their 
convictions  by  going  with  their  families  to 
church  and  waiting  patiently  outside  until 
mass  was  over.  In  those  days  they  could 
hardly  be  considered  well  informed  in  religious 
matters  generally,  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  historic  pioneer  circuit-preacher  was 
regarded  with  no  little  suspicion,  and  was  "in 
perils  oft."  Alas,  poor  Richmond  Nolley !  who 
so  barely  escaped  drowning  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob  in  St.  Martinsville.  He  was  rescued  by 
the  good  old  Catholic  priest,  only  to  be  lost  in 
a  swamp  a  few  years  after;  found  dead,  beside 
a  log,  on  his  knees.  Very  few  of  the  Creoles 
of  that  day  spoke  English,  or  spoke  it  very 
imperfectly,  which  was  rto  doubt  the  main 
cause  of  the  little  social  intercourse  there  was 
between  them  and  their  American  neighbors, 
planters  of  the  same  social  position  who  had 
settled  among  them.  Their  house  servants 
were  used  often  as  interpreters,  for  it  seems  no 
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trouble  for  a  negro  to  learn  a  language;  such  as 
it  is  among  themselves,  they  carried  sociability 
to  an  extent  rarely  met  with  elsewhere.  For 
years  it  was  their  custom  in  Chicot  Noir  neigh- 
borhood and  vicinity  to  meet  at  each  other's 
houses  every  Sunday,  and  have  a  good  time 
generally;  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  A  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  gatherings  may  serve 
as  a  sort  of  photograph  of  Teche  Creole  society 
in  the  long-ago.  This  was  at  the  residence  of 
Nickolas  Loisel  (one  of  the  very  best  represent- 
atives of  Creole  character),  at  which  all  were 
Creoles  or  Frenchmen,  except  a  guest  of  his 
son. 

The  company  all  came  up  in  good  time  and 
style  and  with  cordial  greetings,  and  were  soon 
enjoying  themselves,  each  in  his  own  way. 
Some  talked  crops,  some  played  cards  and 
dominoes,  and  all  seemed  to  be  doing  their 
best  to  amuse  themselves  and  each  other,  until 
about  two  o'clock,  when  dinner,  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  was  announced.  And  here, 
while  they  are  skirmishing  at  the  table  with 
two  or  three  on  the  open  shell,  before  the 
main  attack,  let  us  look  back  and  reproduce 
the  Creole's  daily  menu.  Breakfast  with  them 
was  a  small  affair;  cafe  au  lait  (boiled  milk 
and  coffee),  an  egg  or  two,  and  sometimes  a 
light  chop  or  small  bird  on  toast,  with  excel- 
lent snow  white  bread,  which  every  Creole 
mistress  knew  how  to  have  baked  in  her  own 
Dutch  oven.  Thus  fortified  they  were  all  right 
until  one  or  two  o'clock,  their  hour  for  dining, 
with  no  lunches,  spoiling  appetite,  between. 
Dinner  was  their  meal  in  chief,  the  grand 
center  of  all  their  culinary  ambition;  and,  as 
the  world  moves,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
these  old-fashioned  Creole  dinners  will  in  time 
take  their  place  among  the  lost  arts,  so  we  in- 
tend to  rescue  this  one  from  oblivion,  complete 
in  all  its  appointments. 

As  usual  on  extra  occasions,  extra  servants 
were  called  in,  and  the  white-aproned  darkies 
were  thick  around  the  table,  "ministers  extra- 
ordinary "  in  their  own  estimation,  watching 
like  hawks  to  take  away  your  plate.  The  feast 
began  in  earnest  with  their  far-famed  Creole 
dish — not  national,  but  State  sovereign — Gum- 
bo, of  African  descent.  I  did  not  count  the 
courses,  they  were  "distinct  as  the  billows,  yet 
one  as  the  sea,"  and  each  billow  was  enough  to 
drown  a  common  appetite.  I  am  not  much 
connoisseur,  and  less  epicure,  and  only  know 
how  good  a  thing  is  by  the  old  "proof  of  the 
pudding,  etc.,"  but  I  do  know  that  one  of  those 
old,  long  practiced  Creole  darky  cooks,  under 


the  inspiration  of  madame,  could  beat  the  old 
serpent  himself  with  tempting  viands.  Ex- 
quisite dainties  mingled  with  substantial,  like 
"  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  in  rich 
profusion;  fricassees  and  solid  English  roasts, 
in  happy  union  joined;  all  suggestive  of 
Bull— Frog  Americanized,  and  their  union  ce- 
mented by  the  pure  extract  of  old  Mocha,  their 
peerless  "  cafe  noir,"  and  signal  for  ladies  and 
boys  to  leave.  And  it  came  now  too  soon,  for 
the  good  claret  and  champagne  had  evidently 
found  a  lodgment,  and  was  getting  in  its  work. 
Some  would  talk  while  other  were  singing, 
and  then  they  would  all  talk  together.  Gen- 
teel hilarity  they  called  it  in  French,  nothing 
more;  bon  vivants  they  were  who  enjoyed  the 
good  things  of  this  vain  world  without  abus- 
ing them  ;  and  indeed,  among  all  that  circle  of 
planters  we  never  heard  of  a  drunkard  or  a 
gambler.  But  there  was  another  class  who  did 
abuse  them  dreadfully,  and  themselves  too. 
Ah,  Battise!  Ah,  Filjere!— burnt  out,  no  doubt, 
long  ago — when  did  you  ever  draw  a  sober 
breath  till  "the  last  drop  in  the  oeean"  of  taffy 
was  gone  forever  beyond  your  reach?  The 
party  left  about  sunset  for  home,  with  the  agree- 
ment to  meet  the  following  Sunday  at  Charles 
Pecot's.  As  we  recall  them  now,  in  the  order 
of  their  plantations,  Colonel  Carles  Olivier  (a 
*  natural  born  nobleman),  two  Delahousays, 
Mr.  Mallus,  Nickolas  Loisel,  Theodore  Faye, 
Dr.  Solonge  Sorrel,  Frederic  Pellerin,  and 
Charles  Pecot.  All  these  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  none  less  than  seventy,  except  Dr.  Solonge, 
who  met  an  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of 
negroes  of  an  adjoining  plantation,  for  which 
five  of  them  dropped  from  the  gallows  at  one 
time  in  Franklin.  Financially  they  were  all 
successful  men,  and  left  valuable  estates.  Their 
words  were  as  good  as  their  bonds,  and. their 
bonds  as  good  as  the  bank.  No  stain  ever 
rested  on  the  fair  name  of  any  of  them.  Con- 
temporary with  these  in  age  and  position, 
among  the  American  planters,  were  Thomas  H. 
Thompson,  Colonel  J.  G.  Richardson,  Robert 
Graham,  Martin  Campbell,  J.  D.  Wilkins, 
Henry  Peebles,  and  J.  W.  Jeannerette.  All  of 
these,  too,  have  passed  away,  and  death  took 
them  in  rapid  succession. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  location 
of  these  reminiscences  to  be  about  the  center 
of  the  Teche  navigation,  from  its  mouth  to 
Breaux  bridge,  and  near  the  present  town  of 
Jeannerettes,  about  twenty  years  before  it  was 
founded.  Fed  on  lumber  and  emancipation 
money,  its  growth  has  been  equal  to  that  of 
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the  magic  railroad  towns  of  the  West,  and  it 
is  already  aping  the  city  airs  of  New  Iberia. 
As  it  has  made  its  first  three -quarter -mile 
stretch  on  Main  Street  in  double-quick  time, 
a  record  of  its  author  may  be  interesting  to  its 
busy  throng  who  "knew  not  Joseph."  This 
was  John  W.  Jeannerette,  as  he  wrote  it,  and 
"Mr.  Jinret"  as  she  pronounced  it,  who  came 
to  the  Teche  country,  in  1830,  from  the  high 
hills  of  Santee,  South  Carolina,  and  bought 
what  is  now  known  as  Pine  Grove  Place,  eight 
miles  below  New  Iberia.  Here  he  lived  through 
good  and  evil  report  for  seven  years,  and  was 
generally  considered  the  most  important  man 
in  the  neighborhood,  especially  at  home.  He 
was  certainly  a  man  of  affairs,  and  a  great 
many  of  them — sugar-planter,  justice  of  the 
peace,  our  first  postmaster,  pioneer  "brag" 
player,  and  "  mine  host  of  the  inn ;"  moreover, 
his  friends  claimed  for  him  the  character  of 
the  old,  high-minded,  South  Carolina  gentle- 
man. His  wife  was  a  good,  pious  Methodist, 
and  tried  very  hard  to  keep  their  only  son, 
Tom,  straight,  but  it  was  no  use.  She  did  her 
level  best  to  balance  accounts  in  the  family, 
always  had  a  preaching  place  in  the  house,  and 
there  were  often  religious  services  going  on  in 
one  part  and  a  big  game  of  cards  in  the  other. 
Indeed,  of  all  his  many  irons,  this  seemed  to 
be  the  only  one  he  did  really  keep  hot.  But 
his  many  pupils  in  "brag"  became  experts, 
and  so  turned  his  lessons  against  himself  that 
in  1837  he  was  sold  out,  and  the  family  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  where  it  became  extinct. 
The  post-oflBce  was  then  continued  in  the  same 
house,  rented  successively  by  postmasters  Dr. 
Crawford,  Charley  Nettleton,  and  Isaac  Apple- 
white, when  the  old  home  of  mixed  memories 
was  torn  down  and  the  post-office  was  removed 
two  miles  south,  to  a  small  store  kept  by  a 
Frenchman,  opposite  Bayside  dwelling,  with 
F.  D.  Richardson  as  postmaster.  This  was 
near  the  famous  tall,  black,  live-oak  stump, 
which  stood  there,  "  gloomy  and  peculiar,"  up 
to  1800,  and  gave  its  name,  chicot  noir,  to  all 
that  arrondissement.  Venerable  relic  of  past 
centuries! 

"A  glorious  tree  is  the  old,  gray  oak, 
He  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years, . 
Has  stood  and  frowned  on  the  wood  around, 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers." 

An  effort  was  made  by  petition  to  change 
the  name  of  the  office  to  "Chicot  Noir,"  but 
Postmaster  -  General  Cave  Johnson  decided 
against  us,  on  account  of  which  the  then  post- 
master resigned,  and  Paul  Prevost  succeeded 
Vol.  I.— 38. 


him.  He  removed  the  office  to  his  store,  one 
mile  still  further,  making  three  miles  from  its 
starting  point. 

Then  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the  name 
to  Prevostville,  but  the  old  name  had  come  to 
stay,  and,  like  the  "shirt  of  Nessus,"  will  stick 
through  all  coming  time.  Public  sentiment, 
however,  was  against  the  latter  change,  prefer- 
ring the  more  euphonious  name,  Jeannerettes. 
Paul  Prevost  was  a  very  clever  Frenchman, 
who  began  with  a  very  small  adobe  house  and 
a  very  large  pipe,  and  often  assisted  the  priest 
at  Pattouts  Church  in  singing.  His  place  grew 
steadily  until  it  was  a  store,  a  saloon,  and  a  tav- 
ern. He  was  esteemed  a  fair,  honest  man,  of 
pleasaat  social  qualities.  Here  Jeannerettes  was 
born,  and  here  it  will  continue  to  grow,  if  the 
fire  engine  is  kept  in  good  order,  until  it  takes 
in  its  old  site  of  "Chicot  Noir,"  and  may  in 
time  get  back  to  its  original  starting  place, 
"  Pine  Grove." 

In  politics  the  old  Creoles  of  the  Teche  were 
generally  solid  old -line  Henry  Clay  "Whigs, 
and  could  prove  it  all  by  the  Courier  des  Etais 
Unis,  and  the  New  Orleans  Bee.  They  were 
inclined  to  be  ultra,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  election  of  Alexander  Mouton  as  Governor, 
in  1843,  that  they  realized  fully  that  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  respectability  in  Lou- 
isiana democracy;  all  Arcadian  though  he  was, 
as  Governor  he  left  behind  him  no  superior, 
and  as  United  States  Senator  not  many  peers. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  change 
in  the  status  of  the  Attakapas  Indians  since 
1830.  They  had  then  pretty  much  lost  their 
identity  as  a  tribe,  though  they  still  had  a  nom- 
inal chief  and  owned  their  little  reservation  at 
the  Indian  Bend,  where  about  the  same  number 
of  wigwams  or  huts  stood  then  as  now.  No 
pure  bloods  remain,  and  the  half-breeds  show 
no  improvement  in  the  stock,  indeed  they  seem 
to  inherit  all  the  lazy  vices  of  the  one,  with 
none  of  the  "get  up  and  go  along  "  virtues  of 
the  other  race,  especially  among  the  men.  As 
the  world  is  now  moving  on  the  Teche,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  some  Chicago  capitalist  will 
come  down  and  take  the  female  remnants  of 
the  tribe  in  as  partners — as  their  entailed  prop- 
erty can  not  be  sold — and  establish  a  first-class 
sugar  plantation  on  the  old  reservation. 

The  salubrity  of  the  Teche  country  seems  to 
have  undergone  no  change ;  it  was  then  con- 
sidered unequaled  in  its  latitude,  and  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  so  it  is  now,  and  so  we  suppose 
it  will  ever  be :  for  why  not  ?  The  same  health- 
giving  breeze  that  fans  the  green  ocean  and 
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bathes  in  its  billows  thousands  of  miles  away, 
still  whistles  through  the  grand  old  live-oaks 
which  stood  in  vernal  beauty  around  the  cradles 
of  St.  Martins  and  St.  Maur,  patron  saints, 
holy  shrines  of  the  faithful.  Here  in  the  vast 
solitudes  of  nature  were  a  few  adobe  homes  of 
the  Arcadian  exiles,  victims  of  the  most  cruel 
and  outrageous  fortune.  "  O,  bloodiest  picture 
in  the  book  of  time !"  So  good  and  true,  and  yet 
how  hard  a  fate !  But  in  after  years  St.  Maur 
became  the  dwelling-place  of  another  race, 


who  knew  nothing  save  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
and  whose  commandant  was  ruling  with  semi- 
regal  power,  when  the  name  of  the  poor  saint 
was  lost  to  the  world,  and  Nova  Iberia  lived  in 
its  stead.  And  here  for  half  a  century  it  stood 
in  almost  loneliness,  the  monument  house  of  the 
pettit  souvrano,  till  all  was  changed,  and  vox 
populi  was  born.  Then  commerce  came,  sweep- 
ing the  prairies  far  and  near;  it  came  on  splen- 
did steamers  and  by  railroads,  with  palace 
cars,  and  bids  fair  to  found  a  city  here. 

F.  D.  Richardson. 


THE  LIGHT-HOUSE  ROCK. 
Key  West. 

Over  the  shingle  and  down  in  the  lane,  She  made  him  a  shroud  of  her  satin  gown, 

The  wave  breaks  over  the  light-house  rock,       The  wave  breaks  over  the  light-house  rock, 

Lived  the  lady  they  called  the  beauty  of  Spain ;    She  brought  him  in  state  into  light-house  Town ; 

Forthe  south  brings  sorrow,  the  west  brings  rain    This  was  my  husband,  cruel  and  cross, 

But  the  dead  can  never  come  back  again,  But  the  south  brings  sorrow,  and  life  is  loss, 

When  the  wild  sea  chickens  begin  to  flock.       When  the  wild  sea  chickens  begin  to  flock. 


Over  the  shingle  in  'Sixty-nine, 

The  wave  breaks  over  the  light-house  rock, 
The  sun  came  up  in  a  bath  of  wine, 
And  the  reef  was  ragged  and  jagged  and  bare, 
With  a  scowl  on  the  sea  and  a  fit  in  the  air, 

And  the  wild  sea  chickens  began  to  flock. 

The  wind  blew  west  and  the  rain  was  black, 

The  wave  breaks  over  the  light-house  rock, 
And  a  ship  came  in  on  the  starboard  tack; 
But  the  wind  turned  south  and  the  rain  was 
white,* 

And  the  ship  was  a  splinter  of  chips  by  night, 
When  the  wild  sea  chickens  began  to  flock. 

Over  the  shingle  and  over  the  sand, 

The  wave  breaks  over  the  light-house  rock, 

A  corpse  took  hold  of  my  lady's  hand. 

It  said.  "You-bavecome  for  your  salvage  ma'am, 

The  south  brings  sorrow  and  here  I  am, 

Where  the  wild  sea  chickens  began  to  flock." 


Over  the  dead  man's  ship  they  passed, 

The  wave  breaks  over  the  light-house  rock; 
They  kindled  the  corpse  candles!  on  the  mast, 
But  the  Magdalene  sea  in  its  christen  trough 
Hath  scoured  my  sin  and  his  sorrow  off, 

When  the  wild  sea  chickens  begin  to  flock. 

And  he  lies  like  a  nobleman  in  his  shroud, 

The  wave  breaks  over  the  light-house  rock, 
And  the  heart  within  me  was  glad  and  proud, 
For  this  was  the  salvage  I  owe  to  him, 
Of  the  keeper  who  lets  his  lamp  burn  dim, 
When  the  wild  sea  chickens  begin  to  flock. 

For  death  brought  the  dead  love  back  to  life, 
As  the  waves  broke  over  the  light-house  rock, 
And  I  am  the  dead  man's  own  true  wife, 
For  the  mad  sea,  stricken  with  passion  and 
pain, 

Has  brought  me  my  true  love  back  again, 
When  the  wild  sea  chickens  begin  to  flock. 


When  the  winds  blow  into  the  harbor  mouth, 

The  waves  break  over  the  light-house  rock, 
And  the  rain  turns  white  in  the  windy  south, 
Like  a  ghost  on  earth  or  a  wraith  in  air, 
Is  the  song  of  the  lady  with  snow-white  hair, 

«  The  wild  sea  chickens  begin  to  flock."        wm  WaaaM  Harneyt 


-The  storm  rains  of  the  tropics  come  in  a  thick  white  mist. 
fGlobular  lightning  on  the  rigging,  so-called. 
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AMONG  my  comrades  at  the  venerable  Col- 
/\_  lege  of  Charleston,  there  was  a  youth  of 
apparently  frail  physique,  of  quiet  and  retired 
manners,  in  whom,  although  he  achieved  no 
special  scholastic  distinction  in  the  orthodox 
curriculum,  his  associates  recognized  certain 
peculiar  talents.  His  art  instincts  were  strong, 
and  he  displayed  far  more  than  a  simple  taste 
for  mechanics.  He  had  executed  the  first  of 
an  admirable  series  of  oil-paintings  before  he 
was  ten,  and  made  unaided  a  singularly  ingen- 
ious model  of  a  steam-engine  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  This  engine  took  a  prominent  prize 
at  the  Carolina  Institute  Fair. 

"We  all  believed  that  our  friend,  Kobert  C. 
Gilchrist,  would  secure  fame  and  fortune  as  a 
painter  or  inventor,  perhaps  as  both.  I  used 
to  observe  upon  his  face  that  strange,  intro- 
spective look  which  strikes  one  in  the  portraits 
of  Watt  and  Stephenson.  Circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  a  strange  master;  and  circumstance 
seems,  in  a  perverse,  mysterious  way,  to  have 
opposed  the  development  of  the  gifts  indicated. 
Had  some  shrewd  Gitana  ventured  to  foretell 
in  our  "salad  days"  the  sort  of  reputation 
which  Gilchrist  was  destined  to  win,  there  is 
no  doubt  she  would  have  been  laughed  to 
scorn. 

And  yet,  cm  fond,  there  was  wild,  hot  blood, 
blood  of  the  born  soldier,  in  this  quiet  young 
man's  veins.  He  inherited  a  gallant  and  deter- 
mined temper  from  his  English  ancestors,  espe- 
cially from  his  grandfathers  Adam  and  Robert 
Gilchrist,  who  emigrated  from  Great  Britain 
shortly  previous  to  the  Kevolution,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Continental  army* 

Thus,  after  all,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  natural  by  the  law  of  heredity  than  their 
descendant's  martial  conduct  when  his  section 
and  State  were  threatened  by  Federal  invasion. 
True,  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  deprecated 
secession  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  no  sooner 
was  war  inevitable  than  he  went  strenuously 
to  work;  and  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
raising  the  "Charleston  Zouave  Cadets,"  the 
first  company  to  volunteer  their  services  to 
Governor  Pickens  after  South  Carolina  (un- 
done served  as  captain,  the  other  as  lieutenant. 
After  the  Avar,  Robert  Gilchrist  setted  in  New  York. 
He  became  an  influential  merchant  there.  Adam, 
settling  in  Charleston,  prospered  in  business  also  as 
a  merchant.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States. 


der  her  right  in  the  old  Constitution)  had  re- 
assumed  her  position  of  independent  sover- 
eignty. 

Subsequently  he  organized  the  Gist  Guard 
Artillery,  which  won  such  brilliant  renown  in 
the  defense  of  Battery  Wagner.  Though  but 
a  lieutenant,!  he  commanded  this  company  all 
through  the  protracted  and  terrible  siege,  and 
his  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  its  truest  heroes. 

Scarcely  of  the  medium  height,  pale,  thin, 
and  delicate  of  aspect,  so  exceptional,  still,  was 
the  resiliency  of  his  constitution,  backed  by  a 
strong  soul,  that  he  out-labored  and  out-wore 
not  a  few  of  the  most  vigorous  looking  men  in 
the  garrison.  Active,  observant,  constantly  at 
his  post  by  day  and  by  night,  it  is  clear  that 
a  description  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Wagner  and 
the  momentous  incidents  which  accompanied 
and  followed  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
hands.  I  was  consequently  much  interested 
when  I  received  a  copy  of  the  "Charleston 
Year-Book  for  1884,"  containing  an  article  by 
Major  Gilchrist,  on  the  "  Confederate  Defense 
of  Morris  Island." 

It  is  an  essay  carefully  prepared,  and  rife 
with  material  beyond  price  to  the  future  his- 
torian. When  in  years  to  come  the  Xenophon 
orThucydides  shall  arise  commissioned  to  write 
of  the  great  secession  contest,  he  will  doubtless 
be  led  by  his  beneficent  Muse  to  consult  among 
other  memorabilia  this  lucid  and  truthful  nar- 
rative. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  the  author's  permission 
to  use  his  facts;  he  consents,  good  reader,  to 
be  your  guide  and  mine  through  a  labyrinth 
of  somewhat  devious  events,  and  to  show  us 
the  different  phases  of  one  of  the  sternest  and 
grandest  acts  in  the  tragedy  of  modern  warfare. 

Any  one  sailing  or  steaming  into  the  harbor 
of  Charleston  will  observe  toward  the  south, 
as  he  approaches  the  city,  and  to  the  left  of 
what  is  called  "The  Ship  Channel,"  a  long, 
low,  and  sparsely-wooded  island  which,  upon 
examining  the  map,  he  will  find  designated  as 

fDuring  the  last  year  of  the  war,  Gilchrist  (a  law- 
yer by  profession)  was  detached  from  his  command 
to  serve  as  Judge  Advocate  General  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and 
thus  became  the  law-adviser  of  that  department.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  a  major  of  artillery,  and  fought 
on  General  Hardee's  staff  in  several  desperate  en- 
gagements. 
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"Morris  Island."  It  is  a  famous  place,  and 
must  so  remain  for  centuries.  Thence  the  first 
shot  which  effectually  cut  the  bond  of  Union 
was  fired  at  the  Star  of  the  West;  "later  it 
gave  to  the  world  its  first  lesson  in  iron-clad 
armor;*  and  finally,  it  was  the  theater  of  the 
defense  of  an  earth-work  as  stubborn,  and  a 
subsequent  siege  and  bombardment. as  memor- 
able," as  the  war  annals  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  can  furnish. 

Let  us  examine  this  island  minutely.  It  is 
about  four  miles,  or  to  be  literal,  three  and  three 
fourths  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
twenty-five  hundred  yards.  Nowhere  is  it 
much  more  than  two  feet  above  high-water 
mark. 

The  soil  composing  it  is  peculiar,  being  what 
is  denominated  "  quartz  -  sand,  which  has  no 
cohesion,  and  weighs,  when  dry,  eighty-six 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  To  its  power  in  re- 
sisting the  penetration  of  shot  and,  when  dis- 
placed, of  falling  back  again  to  the  very  spot  it 
had  occupied,  is  due  the  comparative  invulner- 
ability of  the  works  constructed  out  of  it." 

Less  than  a  mile  from  Cumming's  Point, 
the  position  of  Battery  Gregg,  the  marsh  on 
the  west  encroaches,  leaving  a  narrow  strip 
between  it  and  the  ocean.  Here  stood  Fort 
Wagner.  Next  to  Morris  Island,  southward, 
is  Little  Folly  Island,  separated  from  Morris 
Island  by  an  inlet  only  four  hundred  yards 
wide.  Behind  the  northern  hills,  covered  by 
myrtle  bushes,  of  this  insulated  sand-barren 
every  facility  was  offered  to  the  enemy  for  the 
erection  of  masked  batteries.  The  fact  was 
patent,  or  ought  to  have  been  so  to  the  veriest 
military  tyro ;  and  yet  the  Confederates,  dom- 
inating for  weeks  this  important  strategic 
point,  were  guilty  of  the  incredible  fatuity  of 
allowing  the  tree  growths  to  remain  just  as 
they  were — a  convenient  shelter  for  quiet  and 
deadly  preparations  on  the  part  of  a  foe  de- 
cidedly more  shrewd  and  active,  quoad  hoc, 
than  they  showed  themselves  to  be. 

What  was  the  consequence  of  this  infatuated 
neglect?  It  enabled  the  Federals,  says  Major 
Gilchrist  "to  secretly  place  in  battery  forty- 

'"'When  it  was  determined  to  reduce  Fort  Sumter 
(under  Anderson)  with  artillery,  a  clerk  in  the  Plant- 
ers and  Mechanics  Bank,  Charleston,  whose  peculiar 
genius  had  never  hecn  dreamed  of,  devised  and  built 
at  Cumming's  Point,  Morris  Island,  the  first  iron-clad 
fortification  ever  erected  !  Over  heavy  timbers  he 
placed  railroad  T  iron,  laid  at  an  angle  of  forty- five 
degrees.  The  amazing  success  of  his  plan  revolu- 
tionized modern  warfare.  The  name  of  this  inventor 
was  Clement  II.  Stevens. 


seven  pieces  of  artillery,  with  two  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  provided 
with  suitable  parapets,  splinter-proof  shelters, 
and  magazines." 

During  the  entire  progress  of  this  work  the 
Confederates  were  actually  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  their  cunning,  indefatigable  enemy. 

The  Federal  occupation  of  Folly  Island  thus 
potently  backed  was  the  first  act  in  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  Wagner. 

It  seems  that  a  vast  amount  of  speculation 
and  recrimination  subsequently  occurred  as  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  were  specially  blame- 
worthy in  this  matter.  But  the  truth  is  now 
obvious.  The  commander-in-chief,  General 
Beauregard,  believed,  no  doubt  upon  what 
seemed  to  him  the  best  procurable  evidence, 
that  the  Federal  advance  would  be  over  James 
Island.  "The  holding,"  he  himself  says,  "of 
the  position  (on  Morris  Island)  is  secondary 
to  that  of  James  Island,  which  must  first  be 
secured  beyond  peril  of  surprise  or  capture." 
By  his  express  order  "every  negro  laborer  was 
withdrawn  from  Morris  Island  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  elsewhere." 

Even  Fort  Wagner,  then  but  half  completed, 
was  so  far  abandoned  that  only  the  men  of  the 
Gist  Guards  and  Matthews  Artillery  were  left 
to  work  upon  it.  The  commander  went  farther 
still.  When  he  discovered  that  his  colleague, 
General  Ripley,  employing  his  own  engineer, 
"had  begun  to  fortify  the  neighborhood  of 
Light -house  Inlet,  f  he  peremptorily  ordered 
the  work  to  stop."  But  about  this  period  there 
arose  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  Federal  de- 
tachment had  been  seen  working  upon  Folly 
Island.  Beauregard  appears  then  to  have  mod- 
ified his  views.  At  all  events,  General  Ripley 
was  permitted  to  send  two  companies  "of  the 
First  South  Carolina  Artillery,  Captain  John 
0.  Mitchell^  commanding,  who,  with  the  assist- 

fThis  is  the  name  of  the  inlet  between  Morris  and 
Little  Folly  islands. 

t  While  at  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  early  part  of  18G2,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Mitchell.  He  was 
then  about  twenty-six  or  seven,  a  young  man  of 
medium  height  and  decidedly  delicate  appearance. 
His  profession  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  was  that  of 
an  engineer,  and  he  had  resided  previous  to  his  com- 
ing South  for  some  years  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  no  particular  did  he  resemble  his  distinguished 
father  excepting  his  high  morale  and  indomitable 
courage.  The  elder  Mitchell  was  rather  tall,  dark 
complexioned,  with  regular  features,  and  deep  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  his  manners  were  remarkably  cordial 
and  agreeable.  His  son,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  the 
more  ordinary  Milesian  type,  with  a  light  skin  and 
light  eyes,  his  one  striking  feature  being  a  thin,  firm 
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ance  of  the  Twenty-first  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teers, Colonel  Graham,  built  among  the  sand- 
hills of  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  nine 
independent  one -gun  batteries,  which  were 
eventually  to  meet  the  concentrated  fire  of 
forty-seven  guns  in  the  masked  batteries  on 
Folly  Island,  and  8-,  11-,  and  15-inch  guns  in 
the  monitors." 

The  battle  of  Secessionville,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  been  fought  and  lost  by  the  Fed- 
erals. The  breathing  space  granted  to  their 
opponents  was  properly  utilized,  since  during 
this  interval  Captains  Frank  D.  Lee  and  Lang- 
ton  Cheves,  of  the  Confederate  States  Engineer 
Corps,  planned  and  built  Fort  Wagner. 

Its  position  I  have  already  indicated.  As  for 
the  character  of  this  fort,  Major  Gilchrist  tells 
us  that  it  was  an  inclosed  earth-work,  meas- 
uring within  the  interior  slopes,  from  east  to 
west,  six  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  and  from 
north  to  south,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet.  The  sea -face  contained  a  bomb-proof 
magazine,  forming  a  heavy  traverse  to  pro- 
tect the  three  guns  north  of  it  from  the  land 
fire.  Behind  this  sea-face  was  a  bomb-proof 
which  could  not  accommodate  more  than  nine 
hundred  men  standing  elbow  to  elbow;  and 
this  capacity  was  further  reduced  by  cutting 
off  one  third  for  the  hospital.  The  land -face 
was  irregular,  with  re-entering  angles,  and 
with  chambers  for  five  guns,  to  sweep  the  land 
approach.  The  front  was  protected  by  a  ditch 
filled  with  water  at  high  tide. 

The  armament  of  Wagner  comprised  a  sin- 
gle 10-inch  columbiad,  one  thirty-two  pounder 

mouth,  which  closed,  as  it  were,  over  his  thoughts 
like  an  iron  vise.  To  most  persons  he  was  reserved  ; 
hut  only  win  his  confidence  and  he  could  he  a  charm- 
ing companion.  He  possessed  a  large  fund  of  humor, 
which,  odd  to  say,  was  rather  Scotch  than  Irish  in  its 
sly  inferences  and  quaint  inuendo.  Many  a  night 
have  I  met  him  in  his  quarters  while  he  smoked  and 
talked  and  told  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  earlier  years 
and  his  adventures  in  America  and  "overseas." 

Under  his  tranquil  exterior  there  was  a  world  of 
enthusiasm  and  soldierly  ambition.  One  morning, 
while  examining  through  his  glass  from  the  walls  of 
Sumter  the  disposition  of  the  Federal  fleet,  there 
came  a  significant  puff  from  the  port-hole  of  a  distant 
monitor.  An  officer  near  him  (Captain  Perinneau) 
leaped  down  behind  the  defenses  and  urged  Mitchell 
to  do  likewise.  "  Time  enough,"  said  the  latter,  "I'll 
follow  you  directly."  Almost  before  these  words  had 
left  his  lips,  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  smitten 
by  a  shell  and  terrifically  mangled.  He  died  in  a  few 
hours,  I  believe,  and  in  great  agony,  borne  with  a  for- 
titude that  was  sublime.  His  body  rests  in  Magnolia 
Cemetery,  near  Charleston,  and  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  marks  the  place  of  the  young  martyr's 
repose. 


smooth  bore,  one  forty-two  pounder  carronade, 
two  naval  8-inch  shell  guns,  three  thirty-two 
pounder  carronades,  two  thirty-two  pounder 
siege  howitzers,  two  twelve -pounder  bronze 
howitzers,  and  one  10-inch  mortar. 

As  to  the  troops,  there  were  upon  Morris 
Island,  in  the  early  part  of  July,  twelve  hun- 
dred men  of  all  arms.  These  were  necessarily 
divided,*  occupying  different  points. 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that 
General  Beauregard's  entire  available  force  in 
his  department,  comprising  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  slightly  exceeded  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  never  could  he  muster  for 
the  immediate  defense  of  Charleston  more  than 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

General  Gilmore,  on  con/raire,  had — magnif- 
icently equipped  and  armed — in  South  Carolina 
alone  no  less  than  seventeen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  officers  and  men  inclusive. 
His  force  actually  employed  on  Morris  Island 
at  one  time,  Major  Gilchrist  assures  us,  did  not 
vary  much  from  eleven  thousand  five  hundred, 
aided,  let  us  remember,  by  a  powerful  fleet  of 
iron-clads.  Opposed  to  these  the  world  will  be 
amazed  to  hear  that  the  Confederate  "grand 
total"  on  the  island  never  mounted  higher  than 
sixteen  hundred  men,t  and  that  so  inadequate 
a  force  was  often  reduced  to  less  than  one  thou- 
sand. 

On  the  3d  or  4th  of  July  (1863),  a  Confed- 

*Here  is  Major  Gilchrist's  detailed  estimate,  viz: 
"  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men,  Colonel  R. 

F.  Graham,  of  the  Twenty-first  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teers, in  command ;  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Joseph  A. 
Yates,  of  the  First  South  Carolina  artillery,  as 
Chief  of  Artillery ;  Captain  C.  E.  Chichester,  of  the 
Gist  Guard  Artillery,  commanding  Fort  Wagner  (by 
right  of  seniority).  Artillery  companies :  Gist  Guard, 
Lieutenant  R.  C.  Gilchrist;  and  Matthewes  Artillery, 
Captain  J.  R.  Matthewes.  In  Battery  Gregg,  at  Cum- 
ming's  Point,  was  Captain  Henry  R.  Lesesne,  of  the 
First  South  Carolina  artillery,  with  his  company.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  island,  defending  the  nine  sin- 
gle batteries  erected  there  to  dispute  landing  from 
Folly  Island,  Were  companies  I  and  E,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  H  (two  hundred  men),  of  the  First  South 
Carolina  Artillery,  Captains  John  C.  Mitchell  (son  of 
the  Irish  patriot)  and  J.  R.  Macbeth,  and  Lieutenant 
H.  W.  Frost,  and  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  of  the 
First  South  Carolina  infantry,  under  Captain  Charles 
T.  Haskell,  and  the  Twenty-first  South  Carolina  Vol- 
unteers (six  hundred  and  twelve  men)  under  Major 

G.  W.  Mclver." 

fSome  editorial  wag  affirmed,  during  the  war,  that 
the  highest  number  of  men  on  Morris  Island  at  any 
period  was  increased  for  an  hour  or  so  by  the  advent 
of  two  volunteers  from  the  remote  interior  swamps 
of  Carolina,  who  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  a  monitor, 
however,  than  they  "skedaddled"  at  treble-quick 
time  back  to  the  alligators. 
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erate  scout  saw  a  long,  low,  rakish -looking 
vessel  approach  the  south  entrance  to  Light- 
house Inlet.  She  proved  to  be  a  blockade- 
runner,  a  steamer  called  the  Ruby,  and  unfor- 
tunately she  got  aground  near  Folly  Island. 

The  toil-stained,  weary,  half-famished  Con- 
federates beheld  plenty  within  their  reach.  Is 
it  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  left 
their  labor  on  the  batteries  for  a  while  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  "wrecking"  so  rich 
a  prize? 

Their  absorbed  eagerness  was  such,  their 
natural  anxiety  to  secure  some  creature  com- 
forts so  great,  that  they  had  neither  eyes  to  see 
nor  ears  to  hear  what  was  progressing  within 
five  hundred  yards  of  their  position.  No  glint 
flashed  upon  any  man's  vision  of  blue  uniforms 
behind  the  trees;  nor  did  a  single  ominous 
sound  of  hammer,  or  saw,  stealthily  plied  per- 
haps in  ambush,  reach  any  man's  hearing.  In- 
deed, the  enemy  in  that  quarter  were  supposed 
to  be  at  a  comfortable  distance;  the  delusion 
did  not  long  continue. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  July  broke  over 
the  city  and  the  adjacent  waters  brightly  and 
tranquilly. 

Citizens  of  comfortable  age  and  Falstaflian 
paunches,  long  past,  like  Baillie  Nichol  Jar- 
vie,  the  responsibilities  of  "sword  and  buck- 
ler" service,  were  about  to  turn  over  for 
a  charming  day-dawn  nap,  when  a  sudden 
and  tremendous  boom,  the  simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  forty-seven  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
saluted  them  from  half  way  down  the  harbor! 
The  enemy  had  unmasked  his  Folly  Island 
batteries  with  a  vengeance,  and  aided  by  four 
monitors  delivering  enfilade  broadsides,  and 
as  many  more  howitzer  launches,  poured  a  feu 
cC  evfer  upon  the  unfinished  Confederate  works. 

Under  cover  of  this  bombardment  (heard 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  inland)  * 
twenty-five  hundred  Federals,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Strong,  putting  out  in  small  boats  from 
Folly  River,  landed  at  Oyster  Point.  Our  men, 
enormously  outnumbered,  fought  behind  their 
feeble  defenses  until  almost  every  gun  was  dis- 
mounted. Then,  when  capture  was  imminent, 
the  few  gallant  survivors,  disputing  every  inch 
of  ground,  fell  slowly  and  sullenly  back.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  the  monitors  at  close  range 

*It  is  astonishing  to  what  distances  sound  may  be 
conveyed.  In  the  autumn  of  1861, 1  recollect  hearing, 
upon  the  Charleston  Battery,  the  successive  rounds 
of  Dupont's  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal  with  an 
accuracy  and  distinctness  which  seemed  to  locate  tbe 
conflict  within  a  distance  of  ten,  instead  of  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  miles. 


cease  to  fire  shrapnell  and  shells,  while  the 
Federals  deploying  across  the  island  delivered 
murderous  fusillades. 

A  portion  of  the  Seventh  battalion  of  South 
Carolina  infantry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nelson, 
landed  just  in  time  to^over  our  retreat. 

The  guns  of  Wagner  now  also  had  a  chance, 
and  very  effectually  stopped  all  further  pur- 
suit. But  the  enemy  had  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage. At  9  a.m.  the  "stars  and  stripes" 
were  floating  over  Colonel  Graham's  captured 
headquarters.  Thus  were  the  operations 
against  Wagner  inaugurated.  On  this  first 
day  of  blood  and  carnage,  the  skilled  engi- 
neer, Captain  Cheves,  to  whom  chiefly  the 
fort  owed  its  existence,  lost  his  life  under 
especially  pathetic  circumstances.  He  was  sit- 
ting in  his  quarters,  when  a  soldier,  entering, 
gravely  saluted  him,  communicating  the  intel- 
ligence that  his  favorite  nephew,  Captain 
Charles  T.  Haskell  had  just  been  killed.  This 
sudden  announcement  unmanned  him. 

But  the  cannonade  without  grew  fiercer.  All 
space  seemed  to  vibrate  and  "hum  as  with  the 
war-song  of  Brobdignag  bees."  Time  enough 
for  the  indulgence  of  a  private  grief.  Duty 
summoned  him,  and  rising,  he  "crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  door  toward  one  of  the  maga- 
zines." At  that  instant  a  shell,  the  very  first 
shell  launched  especially  at  the  fort,  bursting, 
scattered  its  fragments  all  around.  One  of 
these  fragments  struck  him,  and  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  his  spirit  had  gone 
to  join  that  of  the  young  kinsman  whose  death 
he  had  so  passionately  mourned  but  a  few  min- 
utes before !  But  his  great  work  did  not  perish 
with  him.  "Artillery,  which  reduced  the  walls 
of  Sumter  to  a  shapeless  mass  four  thousand 
five  hundred  yards  away,  at  less  than  one  third 
the  distance  made,  in  fifty-eight  days,  but  little 
impression  on  this  monument  of  his  genius 
and  labor." 

If  the  amount  of  shell  and  shot  rained  in 
an  iron  deluge  upon  and  about  it  could,  like 
the  seeds  of  Cadmus,  have  sprouted  into  armed 
men,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  North- 
ern "  draughtings,"  but  South  Carolina,  and  in 
fact  the  entire  Southern  Confederacy,  would 
have  been  immediately  overrun  by  such  count- 
less hordes  as  must  have  put  to  shame  the 
armies  of  a  Zenghis  Khan  or  a  Xerxes! 

And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  this  hurtling 
iron  had  been  suddenly  and  miraculously 
changed  into  "  golden  grain,"  one  can  not  help 
fancying  that  the  lust  of  war  would  have 
cooled  down,  and  that,  during  some  blessed 
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interregnum  of  slaughter,  both  sides,  their 
«  swords  changed  into  pruning  hooks,"  might 
have  joined  in  a  beneficent  "  harvest  home." 

A  strange  flower  of  fancy,  I  grant  you,  to 
spring  from  the  core  of  carnage!  Still,  it 
holds  a  certain  bloom  and  perfume,  and  one's 
thoughts  are  purified  by  them. 

Among  the  great  engineers  of  the  world, 
assuredly  the  fame  of  Langton  Cheves  is  des- 
tined to  be  perennial.  Few  perhaps  are  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  of  the  »«  only  two  models  of  for- 
tification now  used  for  purposes  of  instruction 
to  the  West  Point  cadets,  one  is  Fort  Wagner, 
the  other  Sebastopol." 

During  the  night  of  the  10th,  the  garrison 
of  Wagner,  suspecting  an  assault,  was  on  the 
qui  vive.  Every  man  was  at  his  post.  The 
artillerists  slumbered  but  lightly  in  their  gun- 
chambers.  Near  dawn  the  outlying  pickets 
heard  the  cautious  advance  of  stealthily-placed 
footsteps.  Forms  vaguely  discerned,  crept 
along  the  sand  ridges.  Yes,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it!  here  was  a  storming-party,  anx- 
ious to  effect  a  surprise.  But  they  could  not  be 
accommodated. 

The  guns  to  the  right  and  right  center  of  the 
ramparts  were  instantaneously  manned  by  the 
South  Carolinians.  The  Georgians  guarded  the 
left  and  left  center;  the  Eighteenth  battalion 
occupied  the  southeast  bastion;  the  First  Geor- 
gia along  the  sea-front  to  the  left;  the  Twelfth 
Georgia  battalion  to  the  right,  Colonel  Graham 
commanding  the  whole. 

The  Federal  attack  by  four  companies  of  the 
Seventh  Connecticut,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rodman,  was  so  rapid  that  they  mounted  the 
crest  of  the  sea-face  upon  the  very  heels  of  our 
retreating  picket  force ! 

Just  then,  Lieutenant  Gilchrist,  heading  the 
Gist  Guard,  tells  us  that  he  perceived  a  dim  sil- 
houette against  the  sky-line — the  uncertain  pro- 
portions of  a  human  figure.  He  challenged  him 
sternly  and  quickly,  and  as  quickly  the  man's 
rifle  was  leveled,  and  a  minie-ball  combed  the 
lieutenant's  hair  with  unnecessary  closeness, 
while  the  powder  blinded  his  eyes.  Neverthe- 
less, there  followed  a  deep  response  from  a 
double-shotted  thirty-two  pounder,  the  entire 
load  of  grape  and-canister  passing  through 
the  assailant's  body.  His  emptied  rifle  dropped 
with  a  hollow  clang,  inside  the  wall. 

Then,  as  at  a  signal,  the  whole  battery  be- 
came transformed,  as  it  were,  into  a  vast  earth- 
cloud  darting  lightnings  and  bellowing  thun- 
der. The  great  columbiad  pealed  forth  its  bass 
of  death;  carronades,  howitzers,  and  mortars 


joined  in  the  deadly  din;  and  one  could  detect, 
perhaps,  through  the  awful  crescendo  the  sharp 
crack  of  Reamington  and  revolver. 

Through  the  smoke-wreaths,  as  daylight 
brightened,  decimated  and  demoralized  bands 
of  blue-coats  were  seen  rushing  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  sand-hills. 

A  remnant  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut  had  sheltered  themselves  against 
the  scarp  when  our  fire  was  hottest.  They 
crawled  in  and  surrendered,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  prisoners,  rank  and  file.  Over  a  hundred 
were  buried  in  front  of  Wagner,  and  in  addi- 
tion three  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  were  car- 
ried to  Hilton  Head.  General  Strong  reports 
his  losses  in  the  two  days  fighting  as  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six.  The  total  loss  in  the  fort 
was  one  officer  and  five  men  killed,  and  one 
officer  and  fifteen  men  wounded.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  repulse  of  the  Confederates 
on  the  day  previous  (the  10th)  was  terribly 
avenged. 

Events  now  hastened  toward  the  fiercest  of 
the  Wagner  battles;  a  conflict  so  desperate  and 
murderous,  and  chafacterized  by  such  indom- 
itable valor  on  both  sides,  that  it  may  fairly 
rank  among  the  sternest  fights  of  the  secession 
or  any  other  war. 

While  the  Federals,  after  their  defeat  of  the 
11th,  were  strengthening  their  position,  a  coun- 
cil of  general  officers,  it  seems,  was  called  by 
General  Beauregard, "  to  discuss  the  practica- 
bility of  driving  the  enemy  from  Morris  Isl- 
and." This,  with  the  limited  resources  at  hand, 
was  found  to  be  impossible. 

Between  the  11th  and  17th  the  exhausted 
Confederates  in  the  fort  were  relieved  by  an 
accession  of  fresh  troops'*. 

Brigadier-General  William  Taliaferro  suc- 
ceeded General  Graham  as  commander-in- 
chief. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  Federal  fleet  had 
quietly  disappeared  from  Stono. 

The  "New  Ironsides"  steamed  in  over  the 
bar.  Their  forces  on  the  island  increased.  Four 
powerful  batteries — the  nearest  within  thirteen 

--Namely,  by  the  Fifty-first  North  Carolina,  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  men,  under  Colonel  H.  Mc- 
Kethan,  detachments  from  Captains  Buckner  and 
Dixon's  companies  of  Sixty-third  Georgia  artillery. 
Captains  Tatemand  Adams'  companies  of  First  South 
Carolina  infantry  as  artillery ;  section  of  howitzers  of 
DeSaussure's  artillery,  Captain  DePass;  section  of 
howitzers,  Blake's  artillery,  Lieutenant  Waties ; 
Charleston  battalion.  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  C.  Gail- 
lard,  Thirty-first  North  Carolina  troops,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Knight. 
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hundred  and  thirty  yards  of  Wagner — were 
built,  magnificently  armed. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  18th,  the  mortars 
opened;  and  at  noon  the  fire  of  eleven  moni- 
tors, combined  with  that  of  the  land  batteries, 
was  concentrated,  for  eight  hours,  upon  Cheves' 
chef-d'oeuvre!  Nine  thousand  shell,  averaging 
twenty  per  minute,  were  expended,  we  may  say 
comparatively  wasted,  since  the  fort  stood  in- 
tact, and  of  its  defenders  but  eight  were  killed 
and  twenty  wounded ! 

This  infernal  bombardment  ceased  at  dark 
only  to  allow  the  Federals  a  fair  chance  for  as- 
saulting in  force.  Sumter  and  Gregg  prepared 
to  fire  over  Wagner  at  the  advancing  columns. 
The  James  Island  batteries  made  ready  to  enfi- 
lade its  face.  General  Johnson  Hagood  (sub- 
sequently Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  a 
most  gallant  soldier)  was  ordered  to  support 
General  Taliaferro,  and  one  Georgia  regiment, 
Colonel  Harrison,  hastened  to  reinforce  the 
garrison. 

This  much  for  the  Confederates. 
On  the  other  side,  it  had  been  arranged  that 
the  brigade  of  Brigadier-General  Strong  was  to 
lead,  comprising  Colonel  Shaw's  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  and  Colonel  Chatfield's  Sixth 
Connecticut  regiments  (with  a  battalion  of  the 
Seventh  Connecticut);  the  Third  New  Hamp- 
shire. Forty-eighth  New  York,  Ninth  Maine, 
and  Seventy-sixth  Pennsylvania  regiments,  to 
be  supported  by  Colonel  Putnam's  brigade, 
which  included  one  New  Hampshire,  one  New- 
York,  and  two  Ohio  regiments.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Thomas  Seymour  commanded. 

The  sun  had  almost  reached  the  horizon 
when  these  regiments,  glittering  in  blue  and 
gold,  the  last  rays  of  the  luminary  flashing  in 
ominous  brightness  from  bayonets,  swords,  and 
epaulets,  were  formed  on  the  beach,  to  the  rear 
of  their  batteries,  in  columns  of  eight  compa- 
nies closed  at  half  distance;  the  Sixth  Connec- 
ticut to  lead  and  attack  the  southeast  salient 
angle  of  the  fort,  the  Forty-eighth  New  York 
to  pass  along  the  sea-front,  and,  facing  inward, 
to  attack  there;  the  other  regiments  of  the 
brigade  to  charge  the  south  front,  extending 
inward  toward  the  marshes  on  the  left,  while 
to  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  colored  vol- 
unteers, one  thousand  strong,  splendidly  drilled, 
and  accoutercd,  the  honor  was  given  of  a  posi- 
tion in  advance  of  all. 

They  were  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
ambitious  and  romantic  role  of  enfants  perdus! 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw  commanded  these 
men,  and,  doubtless,  his  pride  and  confidence 


were  high,  as  he  beheld  (in  the  striking  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  George  H.  Boker), 

"Down  the  long,  dusty  line, 
Teeth  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine." 

In  personal  appearance,  this  young  officer  i3 
described  as  of  slight  and  short  figure,  ar- 
rayed in  a  short  jacket,  but  with  long  light 
hair  which  fell  low  upon  his  neck  and  across 
his  shoulders. 

There  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  no 
question  whatever  among  the  Federals  as  to 
the  success  of  their  assault.  They  fondly  fan- 
cied that  the  guns  of  Wagner  had  been  effect- 
ually silenced,  that  the  garrison  was  feeble 
and  demoralized,  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
make  one  rapid  charge,  and  regarder  vous!  un 
fait  accompli!  Of  course,  they  said  compla- 
cently, "  We'll  sleep  in  that  battered  earth- 
work to-night." 

"And  so  many  a  poor  fellow  did!"  remarks 
Major  Gilchrist,  with  grim  pity.  A  ghastly 
and  mysterious  slumber,  in  which  the  unbreath- 
ing  warrior 

"  Dreams  of  battle-fields  no  more, 
Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking." 

As  sunset  faded  and  twilight  deepened  into 
night,  the  Federal  bombardment  on  land  and 
sea  suddenly  and  completely  ceased.  A  great 
calm  ensued;  but  it  was  quiet,  portentous,  and 
terrible.  It  seemed  as  if  the  heart  of  Nature 
stood  still,  awed  by  a  prescience  of  the  impend- 
ing and  fearful  catastrophe. 

Gradually  the  smoke  of  the  cannonade, 
swathed  about  the  fort  for  hours,  so  far  lifted 
that  the  enemy  were  seen  debouching  from 
their  first  parallel  and  advancing  over  the 
narrow  approach  between  it  and  the  fort. 
Then  from  bomb-proof  and  sand-hills  the  gar- 
rison quickly  gathered  along  the  ramparts. 
Field -pieces  were  ranged;  the  artillerists 
double-shotted  their  guns,  and, 
Each  gunner  moveless  by  his  piece  with  rigid  aspect 
stands, 

The  ready  lanyards  firmly  grasped  in  bold  untrem- 
bling  hands, 

So  moveless  in  their  marble  calm,  their  stern  heroic 
guise, 

They  look  like  forms  of  statued  stone  with  burning 
human  eyes. 

Three  companies  of  the  Charleston  battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Peter  Gaillard  (than  whom 
no  braver  and  nobler  soldier  ever  lived  and 
fought  a  I'outrance,  and  no  marvel,  since  he 
bore  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  one  who  led  the 
Oants  Glaces,)*  manned  the  right  of  the  bat- 

*Does  my  reader  remember  the  exploit  of  the 
Gants  Glacis.    It  is  well  told  by  Lawrence,  author  of 
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tery,  and  next  on  the  left  stood  the  Fiftieth 
North  Carolina  Volunteers,  Colonel  Henry 
McKethan.  The  southeast  salient,  owing  to 
the  inefficiency  of  some  raw  recruits,  remained 
undefended,  while  the  remaining  companies  of 
the  Charleston  battalion  occupied  the  extreme 
left,  near  the  beach. 

On  rushed  the  Federals  at  a  double  quick, 
saluted  by  a  simultaneous  outbreak  of  hot 
shot;  an  implacable,  concentrated  fire  from 
Sumter,  Gregg,  and  James  Island.  They  be- 
g-an  to  appreciate  just  then  the  full  meaning 
of  "a  Roland  for  one's  Oliver." 

And  conspicuous  in  the  van,  on  came  the  lit- 
tle misguided  and  unfortunate  Massachusetts 
Colonel  Shaw,  his  long  hair  waving  behind  him, 
as  he  led  his  sable  enfants  perdns.  A  portion 
followed  him  over  the  ditch,  and  planted  their 
flag  upon  the  ramparts,  where  the  Colonel  was 
shot  and  instantly  killed.  The  others,  how- 
ever, could  not  endure  the  sight  of  that  gaping 
ditch — or  the  revolting  sensation  of  winged 
metal,  viciously  near — therefore,  they  broke, 
and  under  the  influence  a  panic,  disgraceful 
and  irretrievable,  acted  rather  like  wild  brutes 
let  loose  from  a  menagerie,  than  reasoning, 
responsible  men.  They  blundered  first  upon 
the  Ninth  Maine,  and  afterward  upon  the 
Seventy-Sixth  Pennsylvania,  partially  destroy- 
ing the  organization  of  both. 

Some  of  the  frightened  creatures  ran  like 
deer;  others,  in  the  base  paralysis  of  terror, 
prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground,  crawl- 
ling  along  on  hands  and  feet* 

Then,  in  startling  contrast  with  this  pusil- 
lanimity of  "the  Black  Regiment,"  by  the  side 
of  which  even  the  action  of  the  Spartan  Helots 
(who  confronted  bravely  enough  their  masters' 
spears,  and  cowered  only  at  the  crack  of  the 
whip)  looks  like  loftiest  heroism;  then  a  grand 
deed,  what  the  old  Northmen  would  have  called 
a  deed  of  derring-do,  was  performed  by  men  of 
the  ever  dominant  Caucasian  race,  the  thought 

"Border  and  Bast-Lie."  They  were  attacking  some 
town  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde.  The  breach  was 
scarcely  practicable ;  and  the  best  of  the  besieging 
army  had  recoiled  from  it  with  immense  loss.  The 
Black  Mousquetaires  stood  by  in  all  the  coquetry  of 
scarf  and  plume,  and  fringed  scented  gloves,  laugh- 
ing louder  and  more  insolently  at  each  repulse  of 
the  Linesmen.  The  soldiers  heard,  and  gnashed  their 
teeth.  At  length  there  was  a  murmur,  and  then,  a 
shout.  En  avant!  les  Gants  Glaces!  Whereupon  the 
Household  brigade  went  up  and  carried  the  breach, 
leaving  one  third  of  their  number  on  it.  The  Gen- 
eral made  the  whole  army  defile  past  their  guidon, 
and  salute  it  with  sloped  standards. 
*  Vide  Judge  Cowley's  Life  Afloat  and  Ashore,  page  93. 


of  which,  as  I  write  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
its  occurrence,  here  in  the  tranquil  Indian 
summer,  makes  my  heart  beat  and  pulses 
throb  tumultuously.  Across  the  narrow  and 
fatal  stretch  before  the  fort — every  inch  of 
which  was  swept  by  a  hurricane  of  fire,  a 
besom  of  destruction — the  Sixth  Connecticut, 
Colonel  John  Chatfield,  charged  with  such  un- 
daunted resolution  upon  the  southeast  salient, 
that  they  succeeded,  in  the  very  face  of  hell, 
one  may  say,  in  capturing  it. 

What  though  their  victory  was  a  barren 
achievement!  what  though  for  three  hours 
they  were  penned  in,  no  support  daring  to  fol- 
low them  I  friend  and  foe  alike  now,  as  then, 
must  honor  and  salute  them  as  the  bravest  of 
the  brave! 

Grimly  they  held  on  to  the  salient  they  had 
taken.  Indeed,  retreat  was  next  to  impossible. 
Even  a  body  of  croc  mitaines  are  naturally  in- 
disposed to  taste  twice  of  the  Hadean  flame! 
Vainly  a  section  of  the  Charleston  Irish  vol- 
unteers endeavored  to  dislodge  them.  They 
were  repulsed,  and  their  Captain,  Ryan,  killed. 
A  detail  from  Major  Pavid  Ramsay's  command, 
advancing  upon  the  same  errand,  the  gallant 
Major  was  struck  in  the  back  by  a  shot  from 
the  bomb-proof,  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 
But  the  enemy  were  at  this  time  retreating 
from  all  parts  of  the  field.  Their  demoraliza- 
tion was  complete.  Nevertheless,  a  sharp  fire 
of  grape  and  musketry  hissed  over  the  faces  of 
the  salient  until  the  Thirty-first  Georgia  regi- 
ment (who  had  just  reached  the  island  with 
Brigadier-General  Hagood)  charged  over  the 
south  scarp  and  two  companies  of  the  Charles- 
ton battalion,  Captain  Julius  Blake,  deployed 
along  the  western  face,  when  the  Sixth  Con- 
necticut, convinced  that  the  game  was  up, 
sensibly  surrendered! 

The  history  of  the  war,  rife  with  desperate 
conflicts,  can  show  no  more  terrific  strife  than 
this.  It  was,  in  more  than  one  particular,  a 
battle  of  giants. 

Of  the  overwhelming  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral defeat  there  can  not  be  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

.  .  .  I  have  conversed  with  old  Confed- 
erates in  regard  to  the  night  succeeding  this 
great  assault,  and  have  remarked  how  seasoned 
veterans  shuddered  when  they  recalled  its  hor- 
rors. Four  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been 
dashed  against  our  impenetrable  earth-work, 
and  when  re-formed  within  their  own  lines  how 
many,  think  you,  answered  to  their  names? 

Only  six  hundred ! 
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Their  commander-in-chief,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Strong,  was  wounded  unto  death.  Colo- 
nels Chatfield,  Putnam,  and  Shaw  lay  dead 
within  our  lines. 

An  awful  silence  had  fallen  over  the  field  of 
late  so  shaken  by  the  tramp  of  squadrons  and 
the  roar  of  innumerable  guns.  But  through 
the  stillness  there  would  rise  at  intervals  sinis- 
ter and  significant  sounds — the  low  wail  of  the 
wounded,  the  last,  sobbing,  hysterical  call  of 
the  dying. 

Wearily  the  dark  hours  passed,  and  a  Sab- 
bath morning  (Oh,  Christ!  the  merciful!  must 
not  thine  eyes  have  turned  from  the  glory  of 
the  sea  of  glass  and  the  mysterious  splendor 
of  thy  Heaven,  as  beheld  by  St.  John  at  Pat- 
mos,  to  grow  moist  with  human  tears  at  such 
a  spectacle!) — a  Sabbath  morning  dawned  over 
the  sand-hills,  and  every  detail  of  the  revolting 
scene  was  brought  out  and  emphasized  in  bold 
relief!  An  eye-witness,  with  fearful  realism, 
depicts  it  thus:  "Blood,  mud,  water,  brains, 
and  human  hair  matted  together,  men  lying 
in  every  possible  attitude,  with  every  conceiv- 
able expression  on  their  countenances;  their 
limbs  bent  into  unnatural  shapes  by  the  fall  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet;  the  figures  rigid,  out- 
stretched, as  if  they  had  clutched  at  the  earth 
to  save  themselves ;  pale,  beseeching  faces,  look- 
ing out  from  among  the  ghastly  corpses,  with 
moans  and  cries  for  help  and  water,  and  dying 
g^sp$  and  death  struggles!" 

jln  the  salient,  on  the  ramparts,  they  lay 
(tli  ese  Federal  corpses)  heaped  up  often  three 
deep;  conspicuous  among  them  was  a  tall,  su- 
perbly-formed man,  an  officer,  whose  calm  fea- 
tures— only  the  more  clearly  cut  by  the  chisel 
of  death  —  gazed  toward  the  cloudless  sky! 
A  breathless  Apollo !  This  was  Colonel  Put- 
nam, of  the  Seventh  New  Hampshire.  Al- 
though, horrible  to  relate,  the  entire  back  part 
of  his  head  had  been  blown  off,  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  his  face  remained  intact  and  un- 
shadowed, evoking  from  his  foes  a  sigh  of  pity. 

On  the  crest,  surrounded  by  a  few — a  very 
few — of  his  sable  troops,  at  the  foot  of  the  flag 
he  had  vainly  planted,  was  the  body  of  Colonel 
Shaw.  One  would  have  thought  at  a  cursory 
glance  that  it  was  the  corpse  of  a  mere  boy. 

On  this  Sunday  the  wounded  were  removed, 
the  dead  buried.  Of  the  latter,  eight  hundred 
mangled  bodies  were  interred  near  the  beach. 

Negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
followed;  and  the  27th  of  July  was  appointed 
as  the  day.  All  the  Confederate  batteries  were 
ordered  to  stop  firing.    Not  so  the  Federals! 


To  their  disgrace  (after  having  deliberately 
assaulted  Wagner,  pending  a  flag  of  truce 
some  days  before),  they  ranged  their  whole 
fleet  abreast  of  the  fort,  and  from  both  fleet 
and  earth-works  opened  a  concentrated  fire. 
Behind  bomb-proof  traverses  and  epaulc- 
ments  the  Confederates  sought  shelter.  With 
the  means  of  an  effective  response,  they  kept 
scornfully  silent. 

While  the  exchange  of  prisoners  progressed, 
General  Taliaferro,  holding  council  with  his 
officers,  decided  that  the  place  was  no  longer 
tenable ! 

But  there  was  one  officer  there,  who,  knowing 
the  fort  and  its  tremendous  capabilities  far  bet- 
ter than  the  others,  since  from  the  first  spade- 
ful of  sand  thrown  up,  he  had  seen  it  grow  to 
completion,  shared  not  the  general  feeling  of 
insecurity.  He  manned  the  gig  of  the  Gist 
Guard  Artillery,  of  which  he  was  captain, 
sought  General  Ripley's  Charleston  headquar- 
ters, and  after  an  interview  with  that  plucky 
commander,  returned  to  Wagner  with  orders 
that  the  fort  should  be  held.  These  orders 
w<*re  confirmed  by  Beauregard.  Thus,  observes 
Major  Gilchrist,  "incidentally  through  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  Captain  E.  C.  Chicester,  Wagner, 
and,  in  fact,  the  city  itself  was  saved  at  that 
date  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands!  "* 

It  became  evident  to  the  Federals  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July  that  Wagner  was  not  to  be 
carried  by  coups  de  main!  Thenceforth  the 
method  of  siege  by  regular  approach  and  bom- 
bardment was  resorted  to.  Every  facility  ex- 
isted for  this  undermining  sort  of  work. 

Sumter  by  the  18th  or  20th  had  been  prac- 
tically annihilated;  and,  protected  by  their 
iron-clads  on  the  right  flank  and  impenetrable 
marshes  on  the  left,  with  only  the  guns  on 
James  Island,  upward  of  two  miles  away,  to 
ineffectually  oppose  them,  they  established 
their  parallels  one  after  the  other  until  the 
very  sally-port  of  Wagner  had  been  almost 
reached. 

Subsequent  to  the  20th,  life  upon  Morris 
Island  resolved  itself  for  the  most  part  into 
stern,  obstinate  endurance.  Morning,  noon, 
and  night,  the  fort  seemed  the  center  of  a  per- 
fect Inferno.  Sea  batteries  and  land  batteries 
belched  their  venom  against  it.  Torrid  heats, 
reflected  from  the  white  sand  surfaces,  tor- 
mented the  garrison,  unprotected  alike  from 
sun  and  shower.  Carcasses  of  men  and  horses, 

*The  fall  of  Wagner  then  would  have  gravely  im- 
paired the  safety  of  Charleston,  as  the  defenses  in  the 
inner  harbor  were  incomplete. 
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unearthed,  together  with  piles  of  putrid  provis- 
ions thrown  along  the  beach,  gave  out  through 
every  pore  of  a  steaming  decomposition  a  smell, 
a  stench,  such  as  the  world  has  no  name  for, 
no  conception  of — hellish,  suffocating,  and  in- 
supportable. A  huge  fly  of  brilliant  color,  a 
species  of  insect  scavenger  attracted  by  this 
corruption,  inflicted  wounds  more  painful,  ac- 
tually, than  the  enemy's  shot,  if  not  so  deadly. 
Water  was  scarce,  and  the  food,  often  spoiled 
in  transit,  scarcely  eatable.  Picture,  too,  the 
unventilated  bomb-proofs  filled  with  the  smoke 
of  lamps  and  smell  of  blood. 

Of  sleep,  healthful  and  refreshing  sleep,  of 
course  there  was  none.  How,  with  the  ever- 
lasting crash  of  artillery  and  the  bursting  of 
shells,  could  "  Nature's  sweet  restorer"  have  ex- 
erted her  beneficent  spells.  Every  day,  though 
all  circumstances  considered  the  casualties  were 
by  no  means  numerous,  added  to  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Nor,  be  sure,  did  the 
enemy  escape.  "  Monitors  were  worsted  or  de- 
stroyed. Explosions  not  infrequent  occurred 
in  the  besiegers'  advancing  ranks.  But  there 
is  a  liniit  to  mortal  endurance.  The  different 
commands  had  to  be  relieved  at  stated  inter- 
vals, and  what  greater  proof,  Major  Gilchrist 
asks,  can  be  had  of  their  courage  and  devotion 
than  that,  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  loathsome  nature  of  the  service, 
the  same  commands  returned  time  and  again 
with  full  ranks  and  even  greater  esprit  de  corps 
as  the  struggle  grew  more  intense." 

It  is  impossible  to  elaborate  details  in  a  sketch 
like  this.  Early  in  September  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  end  was  near.  For  fifty-seven  days 
Wagner  had  been  subjected  to  a  continuous 
and  unparalleled  fire.  "At  last  the  enemy  had 
burrowed  their  way  within  the  moat.  Nearly 
all  the  guns  were  useless.  Transportation  was 
well  nigh  impracticable.  Federals  by  thou- 
sands literally  swarmed  over  the  island.  Cal- 
cium lights  on  their  fleet  made  noonday  of  the 
blackest  midnight.  Every  corner  and  crevice 
of  our  defenses  was  exposed,  while  sharp-shoot- 
ers, themselves  safely  sheltered,  could  pick  off 
our  men  at  leisure." 

Evacuation  was  therefore  a  necessity.  Or- 
ders to  that  effect  were  given  by  Beauregard. 
The  most  careful  preparations  were  made  to 
insure  its  successful  accomplishment.  They 
were  supervised  by  a  judgment,  tact,  and 
adroitness  which  completely  deceived  the  foe. 
True,  he  suspected  some  new  movement  among 
the  Confederates,  but  supposed  it  might  be  a 
mere  increase  of  garrison.    His  keen  calcium 


lights  betrayed  those  who  watched  instead  of 
those  who  retreated. 

It  was  the  Sunday  night  of  September  the 
7th.  Boats  were  ready  for  embarkation.  Their 
crews,  most  admirably  disciplined,  contributed 
mainly  to  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  adventure. 
Quietly  and  swiftly,  as  each  detachment  left, 
other  boats  grounded  on  the  strand  to  receive 
their  loads.  Meanwhile,  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  were  retained  in  the  fort  to  keep  up 
the  firing.  Finally,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Press- 
ley,  with  only  two  companies  remained.  The 
Federals  in  their  sap  were  but  thirty  steps 
away,  and  so  our  guns  were  not  spiked.  The 
slightest  unusual  noise  would  have  betrayed 
us.    At  midnight  Wagner  was  abandoned. 

On  the  next  morning,  General  Gilmore 
knocked  at  the  sally-port  for  admission. 
What  must  have  been  his  surprise  and  cha- 
grin to  find,  as  Major  Gilchrist  humorously 
observes,  "nobody  at  home."  His  magnifi- 
cent elaborations  for  another  assaulting  car- 
nival of  death  had  been  needless  

When  Captain  Dodd,  in  Charles  Reade's  in- 
imitable novel  of  "  Hard  Cash,"  rises  wounded 
from  the  bloody  deck  of  his  ship  after  a  whole 
day's  fight  with  buccaneers,  he  waves  his  hand 
in  triumph  toward  their  retreating  vessels,  ex- 
claiming, "Good  bye,  ye  Portuguese  lubbers, 
out-fought,  out-maneuvred,  and  out-sailed!" 
And  thus,  I  think,  our  Confederates  might 
in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  have  saluted 
their  evidently  chagrined  adversaries. 

Out-fought  they  were  not  and  could  not  have 
been;  but  they  were  out-maneuvred,  baffled, 
and  outwitted. 

A  summary  of  the  Morris  Island  battles 
and  the  protracted  siege  is  lucidly  given  by 
our  author.    He  says : 

For  fifty-eight  days,  Wagner  and  Gregg,  with  a 
force  never  exceeding  sixteen  hundred  men,  had 
withstood  a  thoroughly  equipped  army  of  eleven 
tf?ousand  five  hundred  men,  the  Ironsides,  eight 
monitors,  and  five  gunboats.  For  every  pound  of 
sand  used  in  the  construction  or  repairs  of  Wagner, 
its  assailants  had  expended  two  pounds  of  iron  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  batter  it  down.  At  the  close  of 
the  bombardment  it  stood,  sullen,  strong,  defiant  as 
ever. 

The  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  island 
from  July  10th  to  September  7th,  was  only  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  men.  Deducting  the  killed 
and  wounded,  due  to  the  landing  on  the  10th  of  July, 
and  to  the  assaults  of  the  11th  and  18th  of  July,  the 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  terrible  bombardment, 
which  lasted  almost  uninterruptedly  night  and  day 
for  fifty  days,  only  amounted  to  forty-seven  killed 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  wounded,  many 
of  whom  were  but  slightly  injured. 
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What,  then,  had  the  Federals  gained  by  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  material  of  war,  boundless  treas- 
ure, and  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  they  had  sus- 
tained during  those  two  weary  months?  The  sole 
object  of  the  occupation  of  Morris  Island,  as  stated 
by  General  Gilmore,  was  "the  demolition  of  Sumter 
as  preliminary  to  the  entrance  of  the  iron-clads." 
That  accomplished,  it  was  thought  that  the  gate  to 
Charleston  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  navy,  and 
the  "  Cradle  of  Secession  "  would  fall.  From  the  30th 
of  August,  18G3,  only  a  morning  and  evening  gun 
(thirty-two  pounder)  saluted  its  flag.  Sumter  was 
eliminated  from  the  defense  of  the  harbor.  Yet  for 
eighteen  months  thereafter  the  fleet  remained  in  the 
outer  harbor,  viewing  the  spires  of  Charleston  over 
the  low  hills  of  Morris  Island,  and  all  this  time  the 
two  hundred-  and  three  hundred-pounder  rifle  Par- 
rotts  mounted  at  Cumming's  Point  kept  up  ever  and 
anon  an  ineffectual  fire  at  St.  Michael's  steeple  and 
other  points  in  the  city.  It  was  not  until  the  18th  of 
February,  1865,  when  a  row-boat,  sent  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  Charleston,  informed  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  in  the  outer  harbor  that  the  Confederate  forces 
had  evacuated  the  city,  and  that  the  frowning  bat- 
teries lining  the  shores  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers  were  without  men  to  man  their  guns,  did  his 
fleet  venture  to  enter;  then,  without  fear  of  torpedo 
or  harbor  obstruction,  did  monitors  and  gunboats 
steam  up  to  the  wharves  of  the  city. 

The  capture  of  Wagner  has  been  pronounced 
by  Federal  historians  a  great  victory. 

"Victory!"  exclaims  Major  Gilchrist,  with 
a  natural  contempt;  "victory!  seven  hundred 
and  forty  men  driven  out  of  a  sand-hill  by 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred!  Two  months  to 
advance  half  a  mile  toward  Charleston !" 


There  were  great  men  before  Agamemnon, 
great  wars  before  that  of  Troy;  and  there  will 
be  great  men  and  great  wars  hereafter;  but  no 
prowess  in  the  storied  past,  or  anticipated  fu- 
ture, can  possibly,  through  fact  or  imagination, 
cast  a  depreciating  shadow  upon  the  heroism, 
uncalculating  and  sublime,  of  the  defenders  of 
Wagner. 

.  .  .  One  who  visits  Morris  Island  to-day 
will  vainly  search  for  a  solitary  fragment  of 
the  grand  old  Confederate  earth-work. 

The  winds,  with  unseen,  ethereal  fingers, 
have  twisted  up  the  former  foundations,  and 
with  stormy  breath  have  blown  the  ancient 
boundaries  afar.  The  ocean  also  is  not  idle. 
Those  waves  which,  as  the  subtlest  and  most 
wonderful  of  enchanters,  carve  and  recarve  in 
their  fluid  sculpturing  the  curves  and  coast- 
lines of  the  world,  which  destroy  to-day  only 
to  create  to-morrow,  seem  bent  upon  obliterat- 
ing— for  an  aeon  or  two  perhaps — the  site  of 
Fort  Wagner. 

Let  the  sand-hills  go!  Let  the  last  phantas- 
mal vestige  of  the  place  be  annihilated !  But, 
rescued  from  all  mocking  transformations,  the 
sanctifying  genius  of  the  spot  remains  and 
must  remain  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  duty,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  chivalric  honor  abides  to  permeate 
with  its  fires  of  nobility  the  too  gross  earthi- 
ness  of  our  common  humanity! 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 
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Full  half  a  warm  and  budding  day 

Within  a  little  grove  I  lay, 

And  still,  from  noon  to  evening's  fall 

I  heard  a  lonely  wood-bird  call. 

He  wandered  south,  he  wandered  north, 

With  restless  flitting  back  and  forth, 

And  still  his  tender,  'plaining  cry 

Smote  on  my  sympathizing  ear; 

And  still  I  marked  him  wand'ring  by, 

Now  hurrying  on,  now  pausing  near. 

The  happy  birds  the  boughs  among 
Were  singing  blithely  as  could  be, 
Love's  bliss  the  theme  of  every  song; 
But  still  that  pensive  melody 
Upon  the  tranquil  air  would  float, 
A  sweetly  melancholy  note. 
At  last,  for  that  one  sound  of  woe, 


I  felt  my  foolish  eyes  o'erflow, 

I  pitied  so  the  birdling's  grief; 

And  thus,  to  give  my  heart  relief, 

"  Poor  bird,"  I  cried,  "  can  this  thing  be, 

Has  Nature  been  unfair  to  thee, 

And  left  thee  single  and  forlorn? 

From  dawn  to  eve  disconsolate, 

Thy  only  task  thy  fate  to  mourn, 

Fore-doomed  to  live  without  a  mate? 

Nay,  little  one,  it  is  not  so; 

Somewhere,  in  some  secluded  spot, 

There  mourns  a  little  bird,  I  know, 

As  discontented  with  her  lot; 

Flit  on,  sad  heart,  flit  east  and  west, 

With  cries  still  ease  thy  burdened  breast, 

Fly  on,  fly  on,  fly  far  and  fast, 

For  thou  shalt  find  thy  mate  at  last." 

Donske  Dandridge. 
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IT  is  probable  that  no  complete  history  of 
the  operations  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  in 
connection  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee  will 
ever  be  written.  The  great  area  covered  by 
these  operations,  extending  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River;  the  nature 
of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged  re- 
quiring them  to  act,  whether  upon  the  raid,  the 
scout,  or  the  vidette  post,  not  as  a  compact 
body,  but  in  small  detachments;  and  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  which  prevented  their 
being  used  on  the  great  historic  battle-fields,  all 
conspire  to  render  the  task  of  the  historian 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Yet  no  soldier  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Forrest  or  Wheeler  should  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  the  services  rendered  by  this  branch 
of  the  army  were  less  important,  the  hardships 
endured  less  severe,  the  dangers  encountered 
less  deadly,  or  the  casualties  fewer  than  in  any 
other  branch.  Doubtless  there  were  many 
cavalry  regiments,  the  list  of  whose  killed  and 
wounded,  falling  in  the  unceasing  attrition  of 
the  cavalry  skirmishes,  was  as  long  as  that  of 
the  best  infantry  regiments  that  ever  stormed 
a  battery  or  crossed  bayonets  with  the  foe. 

While  no  historian  may  ever  succeed  in  so 
grouping  all  these  cavalry  engagements  as  to 
present  a  fitting  companion  picture  to  the  great 
infantry  and  artillery  battles,  yet  something 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  personal  reminis- 
cence to  rescue  the  memory  of  our  cavalry 
service  from  undeserved  oblivion.  If  a  com- 
plete history  is  ever  written,  its  materials  can 
be  gathered  in  no  other  way.  It  is  with  a  view 
to  accomplishing  something  in  this  direction 
that  my  present  task  is  undertaken. 

Being  only  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  recite  only  that  which  I  saw  and  par- 
ticipated in,  from  June  20,  1862,  to  May  9, 1865, 
the  former  being  the  date  of  my  enlistment,  the 
latter  of  my  discharge,  by  parole,  at  the  sur- 
render of  Forrest. 

In  April,  1862,  the  writer  was  a  school-boy  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th  ot  that  month  Huntsville  was  occupied  by 
the  Federal  army  under  General  O.  M.  Mitchell. 
The  school  was  disbanded,  and  the  building 
seized  for  military  uses.  Soon  after  this  event, 
in  company  with  a  schoolmate,  I  undertook  to 
pass  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  make 
my  way  to  South  Alabama.  Being  under 
military  age,  we  had  no  trouble  in  getting  per- 


mission to  spend  a  few  days  with  friends  out 
of  town,  but  having  consumed  more  than  the 
specified  time  in  vain  attempts  to  evade  the 
enemy's  pickets  and  cross  the  Tennessee  River, 
we  feared  to  return  home.  WTe  communicated 
our  plans  and  fear:  to  the  friend  whom  we 
were  visiting,  and  he  informed  us  of  a  small 
band  of  Confederate  cavalry  which  was  then 
organizing  in  the  mountains  of  Madison  and 
Jackson  counties,  and  advised  us  to  place  our- 
selves under  their  protection. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  Confederate 
soldiers  lurking  in  this  section.  A  company  of 
the  Seventh  Alabama  infantry,  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired,  reached  home  only  a  few 
days  before  the  enemy  occupied  the  country, 
and  were  hiding  about  to  avoid  arrest.  There 
were  several  from  other  commands  at  home  on 
furlough,  or  on  account  of  sickness  or  wounds; 
and  many  persons  of  military  age,  who  had 
not  yet  joined  the  army,  were  concealing  them- 
selves. 

General  Bragg,  who  was  then  maturing  his 
plans  for  the  march  into  Kentucky,  gave  to 
Frank  B.  Gurley,  of  Forrest's  regiment,  a  com- 
mission as  Captain  of  Cavalry,  and  ordered  him 
to  organize  these  men  into  a  cavalry  company 
and  operate  in  rear  of  the  enemy.  When  we 
reached  his  rendezvous,  he  had  collected  only 
about  one  dozen  men.  This  number  was  rap- 
idly increased  to  fifty  or  sixty.  Though  not 
members  of  this  band,  my  friend  and  I,  being 
under  their  protection,  were  compelled  to  move 
with  them  from  place  to  place,  while  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  go  south.  At  length,  seeing 
no  opportunity  of  carrying  out  our  original 
purpose,  we,  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  entered 
our  names  on  the  company's  roll,  being  at  this 
time  respectively  sixteen  and  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

The  service  assigned  to  this  company  was 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Tennessee 
River,  with  an  average  width  of  about  eight 
hundred  yards,  turns  to  the  southwest  below 
Chattanooga,  and,  entering  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama near  Bridgeport,  continues  this  course  to 
Guntersville,  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  thence 
it  turns  to  the  northwest,  and  passes  out  of 
Alabama  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
State.  The  northern  bank  of  this  river  was 
held  by  the  enemy.  In  the  four  counties  of 
Alabama  lying  north  of  the  river  there  was  a 
large  Federal  army,  numbering  perhaps  fifteen 
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or  twenty  thousand  men,  who  occupied  every 
town  and  hamlet,  and  a  due  proportion  of  this 
force  was  cavalry  engaged  in  scouring  the 
country.  This,  therefore,  was  the  field  of  our 
operations. 

Our  dangers  were  increased  by  the  presence 
in  the  same  section  of  a  few  unauthorized 
bands  of  guerrillas,  whose  operations  gave  the 
enemy  presumptive  evidence  that  all  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  that  region  were  members 
of  similar  bands,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
were  all  outlawed.  Our  commander,  therefore, 
was  compelled  to  discriminate  nicely  between 
the  methods  of  war  that  were  legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise 
such  control  over  the  passions  of  his  men  as 
would  prevent  their  resorting  to  the  latter. 
The  rendezvous  of  the  company  was  in  the 
mountain  region  of  Madison  and  Jackson  coun- 
ties. In  the  fastnesses  of  these  mountains  we 
found  a  safe  asylum  after  every  collision  with 
the  enemy,  and  from  here,  as  occasion  was  pre- 
sented, we  sent  information  to  the  Confederate 
forces  south  of  the  river. 

There  were  frequent  skirmishes  between 
small  detachments  of  our  company  and  scout- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy,  and  from  time  to 
time  many  of  the  enemy  were  captured,  and 
either  sent  south  of  the  river  or  released  on 
parole.  I  shall  not  attempt,  after  so  many 
years,  to  record  each  of  these  small  affairs.  A 
few  adventures  of  greater  magnitude  I  will  re- 
late. The  first  of  these  was  not  creditable 
either  to  our  courage  or  to  our  discipline. 

The  company  started  upon  some  errand,  the 
nature  of  which  I  do  not  recall.  Our  route 
lay  to  the  south,  as  if  we  would  strike  the  river 
near  Guntersville. 

It  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  along  which  lay  the  larg- 
est bodies  of  the  enemy.  To  avoid  observation 
we  made  a  night  march.  Many  of  the  men  had 
never  been  under  fire,  and  as  we  approached 
the  point  of  greatest  danger  there  was  an  evi- 
dent feeling  of  trepidation,  whieh  increased  as 
we  advanced.  Just  before  day  we  discovered 
that  we  were  in  close  proximity  to  a  cavalr}' 
camp.  The  company  was  halted  for  a  moment, 
but  before  the  position  or  strength  of  the  enemy 
could  be  ascertained,  the  bugles  sounded  re- 
veille. In  an  instant  there  was  a  panic  in  our 
ranks.  Vainly  the  officers  commanded  a  halt, 
and  attempted  to  form  the  company.  Both 
men  and  horses  were  so  completely  possessed 
by  fear  as  to  be  uncontrollable.  Many  a  man, 
who  at  a  later  day  displayed  the  most  admira- 


ble courage  in  the  presence  of  real  danger,  was 
now  terror-smitten  and  fled.  As  usual,  in  such 
cases,  as  soon  as  the  stampede  began,  the  con- 
tagion spread  like  fire  in  stubble.  Soon  we 
were  all  in  headlong  flight.  Every  bush  and 
tree  was  magnified  into  an  enemy.  Every 
fleeing  horseman  thought  the  comrade  first  in 
his  rear  a  Federal  cavalryman  about  to  deliver 
a  saber-stroke.  We  ran  until  daylight  revealed 
our  folly.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  become 
badly  scattered,  and  it  required  many  days  to 
reunite  the  command.  It  is  but  just  to  state 
that  at  this  time  many  of  our  number  were 
without  arms. 

On  another  occasion  we  received  information 
of  a  small  wagon-train  approaching  Huntsville 
on  the  Fayetteville  turnpike  under  a  light  es- 
cort. By  a  night  ride  we  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising and  capturing  those  wagons,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  supplies. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  ourselves  surprised 
near  New  Market,  in  Madison  County,  and 
lost  one  man  badly  wounded  and  two  or  three 
captured.  Despite  the  surprise  and  discom- 
fiture we  retreated  in  good  order,  and  escaped 
among  the  mountains. 

"While  these  events  of  minor  importance 
were  taking  place,  Captain  Hambrick,  of  For- 
rest's regiment,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee River  with  his  company  and  united  with 
us.  Our  entire  force  at  this  time  consisted  of 
two  companies,  mustering  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Thus  reinforced,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  act  with  greater  boldness,  and  to  un- 
dertake enterprises  of  greater  magnitude  than 
we  had  formerly  attempted.  The  enemy  were 
using  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  troops  and 
supplies.  Even  when  our  unmbers  were  weak- 
est, we  had  several  times  interfered  with  their 
use  of  this  road  by  removing  rails  at  different 
points,  thus  forcing  them  to  station  garrisons 
very  near  each  other  all  along  the  railroad 
from  Huntsville  to  Stevenson.  One  of  the 
stations  occupied  by  a  garrison  was  the  Flint 
River  bridge,  ten  miles  east  of  Huntsville. 
This  covered  wooden  bridge  was  converted  into 
a  block-house,  and  furnished  with  bullet-proof 
doors  at  each  end.  When  Captain  Hambrick 
united  with  us,  Bragg's  army  had  already 
turned  the  enemy's  flank  and  were  upon  the 
march  to  Kentucky.  Part  of  our  duty  now 
was  to  obstruct  the  retreat  of  the  force  in  Ala- 
bama, and  a  plan  was  matured  for  capturing 
and  burning  this  bridge.  Our  scouts  learned 
that  the  doors  were  kept  open  during  the  day, 
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and  that  many  of  the  garrison  amused  them- 
selves bathing  in  the  river. 

We  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  near  enough  to 
capture  this  bridge  by  a  sudden  dash.  We 
dismounted  in  the  woods  and  approached  as 
near  as  possible  under  cover.  Many  of  the 
Federals  were  bathing  in  the  river,  others  were 
amusing  themselves  in  various  ways.  We  felt 
that  the  prize  was  almost  in  our  grasp.  Just 
then  the  sentinel  on  duty  discovered  us  and 
fired.  Instantly  there  was  a  rush  of  the  whole 
garrison  for  cover.  The  bathers  had  no  time 
for  dressing,  but  ran,  some  with  their  clothing 
in  hand,  and  others,  probably,  without  gather- 
ing up  their  clothing.  The  heavy  doors  closed 
with  a  bang.  Our  plan  had  failed.  We  fired 
a  few  shots  and  retired.  This  incident  afforded 
amusement  to  us  for  many  days. 

The  progress  of  the  Confederate  army 
through  East  Tennessee  now  began  to  neces- 
sitate the  removal  of  large  bodies  of  Federal 
troops  from  West  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  to 
East  Tennessee.  This  line  of  march  lay  just 
along  the  border  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
Learning  of  their  passage  through  that  section, 
we  moved  in  that  direction  in  order  to  observe 
their  march.  While  watching  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  Gum  Spring  road,  we  learned 
that  a  Federal  General  had  passed  with  an 
escort  of  only  four  or  five  hundred  cavalry. 
He  was  several  hours  in  advance  of  us,  but 
the  prize  was  too  tempting  to  be  easily  relin- 
quished, and  we  followed  upon  roads  parallel 
to  his  line  of  march.  At  night  he  encamped 
near  Rock  Springs.  It  was  night  when  we 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  his  camp. 

Nearly  the  whole  night  was  spent  in  securing 
guides  and  getting  the  necessary  information  as 
to  the  location  of  his  camp.  When  these  were 
secured  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  a  plan 
was  hastily  communicated  to  the  men  for  sur- 
prising the  camp  and  capturing  the  General. 
We  approached  as  near  as  prudent  on  horse- 
back, dismounted,  and  divided  into  two  parties 
to  attack  on  opposite  sides. 

One  of  these  parties  reached  its  position  at  a 
fence  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  camp, 
and  found  the  Federals  already  astir.  They 
waited  patiently  for  the  preconcerted  signal, 
but  before  the  other  party  were  ready  for  the 
attack  the  Federals  had  mounted  and  begun 
their  march.  This  officer,  who  came  so  near 
falling  into  our  hands,  was  General  George  A. 
Thomas. 

This  force,  which  might  have  been  dispersed 
by  surprise  in  camp,  was  too  large  for  us  to 


attack  upon  the  march,  and  as  we  could  not 
prudently  follow  them  further,  we  turned  back 
in  the  direction  of  our  rendezvous.  Without 
halting  to  rest  or  eat,  we  marched  rapidly  by 
the  most  obscure  roads,  and  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  again  crossed  the  Gum  Spring 
road  at  a  point  about  six  miles  from  New  Mar- 
ket, Alabama.  As  we  crossed  this  road,  we 
noticed  that  troops  had  recently  passed.  We 
were  halted  and  formed  in  line  parallel  to  the 
road,  in  the  open  woods.  Captain  Gurley^ 
mounted  on  a  large  gray  mare,  turned  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  from  which  the  Fed- 
erals had  come,  and  rode  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  We  saw  him  turn  and  start  back  at  a 
gallop,  and  in  another  moment  we  saw  four 
cavalrymen  in  pursuit.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
our  position  he  turned  and  ordered  a  charge. 
The  Federals  discovered  us  at  the  same  moment 
and  fled.  Our  column  entered  the  road,  left  in 
front,  which  threw  Gurley's  own  company  in 
advance.  We  had  pursued  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  when  we  began  to  overtake  a  body  of 
cavalry,  among  whom  we  emptied  our  double- 
barrel  guns  with  fatal  effect.  Those  of  us  in 
front  passed  many  of  these  and  left  them  to  be 
captured  by  the  men  behind  us.  We  soon 
became  intermingled  with  them,  and  from  that 
point  no  man  can  describe  the  melee  except  as 
he  saw  it  just  around  himself.  We  passed  a 
wagon  camp  upon  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
here  a  few  of  our  men  held  up.  The  rest  ot 
us  entered  a  long  lane.  Every  thing  in  front 
of  us  was  panic-stricken  and  in  full,  headlong 
flight.  Cavalrymen  abandoned  their  horses  and 
took  to  the  woods.  Foot  soldiers  crouched  in 
the  fence  corners,  and  made  way  for  our  pass- 
age. We  had  struck  the  head  of  McCook's 
division  on  the  march,  and  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  we  tore  a  path  through  it 
like  a  tornado  in  a  forest  of  pines.  There  must 
have  been  much  disorder  among  those  troops, 
who  were  not  apprehensive  of  attack,  for  at  no 
point  in  this  distance  did  we  come  in  contact 
with  an  organized  body  of  troops.  They  were 
in  small  companies  and  squads,  apparently 
without  organization.  And  these,  as  we  over- 
took them,  would  surrender  or  take  refuge  in 
flight  to  the  woods. 

While  in  this  lane  we  overtook  two  Federal 
officers  riding  in  a  buggy.  As  we  came  up  with 
them  we  fired,  and  one  of  them  was  struck. 
The  other,  surrendering,  hastily  announced 
that  the  wounded  officer  was  General  McCook, 
and  appealed  for  help.  Captain  Gurley,  who 
was  with  the  head  of  the  column,  stopped  and 
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caused  the  wounded  General  to  be  carried  into 
a  bouse  near  by,  where  he  soon  expired.  The 
fatal  bullet  had  passed  through  his  body,  com- 
ing out  near  the  buckle  of  his  sword-belt.  As 
three  or  four  were  firing  at  this  party  when  the 
General  fell,  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
as  to  who  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

During  the  halt  at  the  wounding  of  General 
McCook,  this  writer  with  one  other  companion 
passed  forward,  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
kept  close  to  the  rear  of  the  fleeing  Federals. 
As  we  reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  a  Federal 
officer,  just  in  front  of  me,  threw  himself  from 
his  horse  and  fled  into  the  woods.  Being  deter- 
mined to  kill  or  capture  him,  if  possible,  I 
turned  my  horse  into  the  woods  after  him, 
being  at  a  full  run.  About  twenty  feet  from 
the  road  my  horse  ran  under  a  swinging  grape- 
vine which  caught  me  about  the  middle  of  the 
body.  I  was  suspended  for  a  moment  in  mid- 
air, with  my  feet  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  then 
my  saddle-girth  broke,  and  I  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  Just  after  I  left  the  road,  my  compan- 
ion overtook  and  captured  several  musicians  on 
foot. 

While  I  was  hastily  repairing  the  effects  of 
my  disaster,  several  of  our  comrades  passed, 
and  in  a  short  distance  were  saluted  with  a 
volley  from  an  infantry  force  that  had  formed 
across  the  road.  At  this  volley  they  turned 
and  fled,  except  one,  whose  horse  being  unman- 
ageable, carried  him  into  and  through  this  body 
of  infantry,  when  he  escaped  to  the  woods  with 
no  injury  except  a  wound  in  his  horse. 

Though  we  had  now  discovered  the  presence 
of  a  large  infantry  force,  we  took  advantage  of 
their  demoralization  and  returned  over  the 
ground  that  had  been  covered  in  the  melee, 
and  gathered  up  the  spoils  of  our  victory. 

These  included  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arms  and  other  material  of  war,  and  many 
prisoners.  A  great  many  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, not  being  closely  guarded  during  the 
fight,  had  escaped  to  the  woods,  and  soon  re- 
joined their  friends.  Some  persons  who  passed 
over  the  entire  distance  of  our  pursuit  reported 
the  number  of  killed  as  twenty-one,  including 
General  McCook.  This  report  we  could  not 
verify,  as  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  retreat  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  began  to  rally.  Among  our 
prisoners  was  one  of  General  McCook's  staff". 
Most  of  the  prisoners  captured  were  Germans, 
and  could  not  speak  English.  We  retreated 
as  soon  as  we  had  secured  the  spoils,  and  found 
safety  in  our  stronghold  in  the  mountains. 
When  the  demoralized  troops  of  General  Mc- 


Cook were  reorganized,  they  began  to  execute 
their  vengeance  upon  the  defenseless  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.  Every  house  along  the 
line  of  their  march,  for  many  miles,  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  Even  the  family  who  had  shel- 
tered their  unfortunate  commander  in  his  dying 
moments,  and  ministered  to  his  last  wants,  suf- 
fered the  common  fate.  These  citizens  were 
wholly  innocent  of  complicity  with  us.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  terrible  vengeance  was 
but  the  venting  of  the  blind  fury  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  that  it  was  not  authorized 
by  the  officers  in  command. 

Among  the  trophies  of  this  fight  was  the 
sword  which  had  been  presented  to  General 
McCook  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  bore  upon  its  blade  an  inscription 
commendatory  of  his  gallantry.  This  sword 
was  returned  to  his  family  after  tne  war  by 
Captain  Gurley. 

The  results  of  this  skirmish  were  highly 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region, 
excepting  those  who  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  who  suffered  as  before  described. 
It  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  straggling 
parties,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  keep  in  com- 
pact bodies  in  marching.  To  those  who  were 
the  immediate  actors  it  brought  another  benefit. 
Through  the  Federal  officer  who  was  captured 
communications  were  opened  with  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  our  officers  were  enabled  to 
show  their  commissions,  and  obtain  for  us  rec- 
ognition as  regular  Confederate  troops,  with  all 
rights  of  belligerents. 

In  a  few  days  our  prisoners  were  released 
on  parole,  and  these  paroles  were  respected  by 
the  Federal  authorities. 

The  reputation  of  a  brave,  skillful,  and  hon- 
orable officer  of  the  Confederate  army  demands 
that  I  should  so  far  depart  from  the  thread  of 
my  narrative  as  to  relate  the  after-effects  of 
this  adventure  upon  Captain  Gurley  himself. 
I  believe  no  statement  has  ever  been  published 
that  puts  this  affair  before  the  public  from  the 
Confederate  stand-point.  But  we  have  now 
passed  so  far  from  the  passions  of  war,  and  the 
once  gaping  wounds  of  internecine  strife  have 
so  far  healed,  that  a  participant  in  this  event 
need  not  despair  of  an  unprejudiced  hearing. 

The  reports  of  this  skirmish  that  reached 
the  north  caused  great  indignation.  It  was 
charged  that  General  McCook  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Gurley  himself,  after  having  surrendered. 
One  statement  was,  that  he  was  murdered 
while'  lying  sick  in  an  ambulance.  Captain 
Gurley  was  represented  as  a  desperado,  and 
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declared  to  be  an  outlaw.  In  1863  this  gal- 
lant officer  was  captured.  Instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  incarcer- 
ated in  the  State  penitentiary  of  Tennessee, 
and  held  there  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
the  general  prison  delivery  he  was  released. 

In  the  first  election  after  the  war  he  was 
honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Madison 
County,  Alabama,  with  the  office  of  sheriff. 
While  holding  that  office,  the  malice  of  politi- 
cal enemies  trumped  up  the  old  charges  against 
him,  and  he  was  arrested,  heavily  ironed,  thrown 
into  jail,  tried  by  a  military  court  and  con- 
demned to  death.  In  all  these  proceedings 
there  was  great  haste,  and  the  conviction  was 
entirely  upon  ex-parte  testimony.  A  reprieve 
was  granted  by  the  President  until  he  could 
himself  investigate  the  matter,  and  after  a 
careful  hearing  of  the  evidence,  he  overruled 
the  sentence  of  the  court  and  set  Captain  Gur- 
ley  at  liberty.  This  was  not  an  act  of  clem- 
ency, but  of  justice,  as  the  President,  who  had 
before  him  all  the  facts,  was  convinced  £hat 
the  prosecution  and  conviction  were  not  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  The  question,  "Who  killed 
General  McCook?"  can  never  be  answered.  Of 
the  four  persons  who  were  nearest  to  him  when 
he  fell,  one  was  killed  in  the  cavalry  attack  on 
Fort  Donelson,  February  3,  1863;  another  fell 
in  battle  near  Kennesaw  Mountain,  June  9, 
1864.  Captain  Gurley  and  the  writer  still  sur- 
vive. During  the  imprisonment  of  Captain 
Gurley,  after  the  war,  though  I  was  in  a  dis- 
tant place,  I  communicated  with. him  through 
friends,  and  offered  to  share  with  him  the  hard- 
ships of  his  persecution.  This  offer  he  declined. 
I  then  put  all  the  information  in  my  possession 
at  the  command  of  certain  political  friends  of 
the  President,  who  had  undertaken  to  represent 
Captain  Gurley's  case  to  him.  One  of  them 
afterward  told  me  that  when  he  reached  Wash- 
ington City  the  press  of  business  was  so  great, 
and  his  case  so  urgent,  that  for  three  days  he 
waited  in  the  ante-room  of  the  President  before 
he  could  get  a  hearing.  The  result  of  his  in- 
terview was  as  already  stated. 

It  is  certain  that  the  McCook  fight  was  as 
great  a  surprise  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  enemy. 
We  accidentally  ran  into  them.  We  fought 
without  premeditation,  deliberation,  plan,  or 
purpose;  our  success  was  wholly  due  to  the  fact 
that  (to  use  one  of  General  Forrest's  expres- 
sions) "we  got  the  bulge  on  'em."  Had  we 
known  what  lay  before  us,  it  is  probable  we 
would  have  withdrawn  without  firing  a  snot. 
Had  we  with  deliberate  purpose  made  a  cav- 
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airy  charge  upon  a  division  of  Federal  infan- 
try, we  would  have  shown  ourselves  as  cour- 
ageous and  as  well  disciplined  as  the  famous 
"Light  Brigade,"  whose  heroic  charge  "into 
the  valley  of  death"  at  Balaklava,  will  live  in 
history,  in  story,  and  in  song,  while  humanity 
retains  its  admiration  of  heroism.  Such  honor 
we  have  never  claimed.  Nor  is  it  just  that  the 
killing  of  the  Federal  commander,  which  was 
merely  an  incident  of  the  skirmish,  should  at- 
tach to  us  the  brand  of  dishonor. 

In  consequence  of  the  exaggerated  rumors 
as  to  our  strength  which  circulated  among  the 
enemy  after  this  affair,  they  seldom  moved 
from  their  garrisons  except  in  large  bodies, 
and  we  had  the  whole  country  open  before  us 
and  moved  about  with  great  freedom.  Our 
scouts  frequently  fired  on  the  enemy's  pickets, 
and  thus  kept  up  the  impression  as  to  our 
strength.  Thus  a  general  engagement  was  pre- 
vented, our  safety  secured,  and  the  country  re- 
lieved from  the  depredations  of  stragglers. 

Though  in  the  midst  of  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy,  we  enjoyed  a  continual  picnic.  The 
citizens  of  the  country  sent  into  our  camp  an 
abundance  of  cooked  provisions;  the  ladies 
often  honoring  us  with  their  presence,  spread- 
ing our  table,  and  serving  us  as  we  ate.  Thus, 
as  we  moved  from  one  community  to  another, 
there  was  scarcely  a  community  or  a  family 
along  the  border  of  Jackson  and  Madison 
counties  which  did  not  lay  us  under  obliga- 
tions by  their  kindness. 

A  few  times  large  forces  were  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  us,  but  their  movements  were  so  cau- 
tious that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  eluding  them 
by  retiring  into  the  mountains.  They  could 
never  screw  up  their  courage  to  the  point  of 
"beating  the  bush"  for  us.  The  most  they 
could  do  was  to  arrest  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  us;  and,  as  the  enemy  soon  abandoned 
this  section,  these  were  released  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two,  who  were  carried  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  endured  great  hard- 
ships for  many  months.  As  the  enemy's  prep- 
arations to  evacuate  the  country  progressed, 
we  closely  observed  their  movements,  and 
dashed  into  Huntsville  close  upon  their  rear- 
guard, capturing  many  stragglers.  Here  we 
remained  a  few  days,  recruiting  our  force. 
The  companies  were  here  increased  to  about 
one  hundred  men  each,  and  soon  we  were 
upon  the  march  to  unite  with  the  main  body 
of  Forrest's  cavalry,  then  co-operating  with 
Bragg's  army  in  Kentucky. 


HOPESET  AND  SUNRISE. 


SUGGESTED  BY  SIDNEY  LANIER'S  LIFE  AND  POEMS. 

The  poet  died  of  consumption  in  1881,  after  vainly  fleeing  to  Texas,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina, 
and  New  York,  in  search  of  health.  His  last  and  perhaps  greatest  poem,  "  Sunrise,"  was  penciled  when  he 
was  too  feeble  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  month.  He  could  hold  an  audience  spellbound  with  his  flute,  which  he 
always  carried  with  him.  His  last  refuge  was  tent  life  near  Lynn,  North  Carolina,  where  his  wife,  with  her 
young  babe,  dwelt  and  attended  him.  A  more  heroic  struggle  against  misfortune  and  death  is  seldom  found 
in  the  history  of  genius. 

I. 

"Where  is  Apollo,  the  mellow  flute-player?" 
Rumbled  the  voice  of  a  slow-coming  Shadow. 
"Where  is  Apollo?" 
The  gray  hills  turned  grayer. 
"Show  me  his  footprints;  him  will  I  follow." 
Then  a  soft  note,  from  the  marshes  o'erblown, 
Passed  by  the  Shadow — so  pitiful-sad, 

So  pathetic  in  tone, 
It  seemed  even  the  Shadow  grew  glad; 
And  straightway  withdrew,  and  \was  gone 
In  search  of  him  through  the  salt  meadow. 

II. 

"Where  is  Apollo,  the  passionate  flute-player?" 

Rose  the  dull  voice  of  the  dim  seeking  Shadow. 
"He  hath  escaped  me,  and  fled  the  salt  meadow. 
Where  is  Apollo? 

Show  me  his  ambush;  him  will  I  follow." 
Then,  as  the  gray  west  grew  grayer, 

Far,  faint  notes  of  tenderness  trembled 

From  orange  groves  where  the  robins  assembled; 

Saucy  bright  eyes  peered  curiously 

Upon  him  from  secret  nooks  in  each  tree — 

Peered  daintily  into  his  pale  face.    But,  hark — 

A  plantain  leaf  rustles — a  Shadow  dark 

Behind  it  cautiously  looketh  in — 

The  minstrel  is  gone,  like  a  dream,  without  din. 

III. 

"Where  is  Apollo,  the  cunning  flute-player?" 

Once  more  the  voice,  growing  loud  in  the  Shadow; 
"Musky  south-grove  and  salt-breathing  meadow 
Aideth  the  vanishing  strayer." 

Then,  from  the  far  north,  a  flute-note  came  stealing, 

Full  of  sad  prayer  and  soulful  appealing: 
"Grant  me  some  life  among  my  gay  fellows; 

Yield  me  a  little  room  on  God's  planet; 
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Draw  me  not  yet  to  those  silent  dominions; 

First  let  me  try  the  young  strength  of  my  pinions; 

See  how  my  poet-flame  yellows ! 

Give  me  a  moment  to  fan  it." 
The  city  grew  dark  with  his  presence ;  his  tread, 
Though  never  so  deft,  the  fearful  Apollo 
Caught  in  the  roar  of  the  city-throng — fled ; 

And  straightway  the  Shadow  did  follow. 

IV. 

Elusive  the  notes  of  the  flute-player,  heard 
First  here,  next  there :  from  a  cool,  deep  hollow, 
Blent  with  the  singing  of  water;  or  heard 
Piping  a  march  to  the  ranks  of  tall  corn; 
Or  friendly  in  contest  with  hee  and  bird ; 
Or  drifting  away  with  the  pine-breaths"  at  morn  ; 
Warbling  of  sunrise,  fair  Hope  at  her  setting, 
His  worn  body  nearing  the  sleep  all-forgetting. 
Yet  ever  his  watchful,  instinctive  fine  ear 
Knew  when  the  long-baffled  Shadow  drew  near; 
Aware  of  his  darksome  intent,  sad  Apollo 
Flew  like  a  far-hunted  deer. 

V. 

Where  is  Apollo,  the  tender  flute-player? 
Only  asleep  in  his  mountain  tent,  spread 
Where  the  frosty  sunrising  gildeth  his  head. 

The  dark  hair  will  never  turn  grayer. 
A  visitor,  leaving  the  door,  looketh  back, 
But  his  dark-cloaked  presence  maketh  no  track. 
He  came,  hearing  night-music  breathed  from  a  flute, 
A  low  lullaby  to  the  babe  sleeping 
Soft  on  its  mother's  warm  breast.    Ah,  bow  mute 

The  lips  of  Apollo  are' keeping! 

VI. 

On  his  pacific  breast 

No  wild  emotion  trembles  ; 

A  satisfied  calm  rest 

Pervadeth  his  look  forlorn. 
Beyond  his  western  tent  the  white-winged  host  assembles 
To  bear  his  broken  spirit  through  the  gates  of  morn. 

Ten  thousand  sleepless  eyes 

Faintly  may  surmise 
The  rising  of  Apollo  on  the  wide  blue  coast  of  day, 
Wherein  his  Hope  of  earth  is  but  a  cloud  that  melts  away — 
Poor  crumbling  thing  and  worthless  in  the  far  sweep  of  his  ray. 

Jasper  Barnett  Cowdin. 


UNCLE  ADAM'S  FUNERAL  FEAST. 


NCLE  ADAM  was  dead !  Uncle  Adam,  who 
for  sixteen  years  had  wielded  the  rod  of  correc- 
tion over  the  slaves  of  the  Bellevue  plantation, 
had,  at  last,  "passed  over  the  river."  Tall  of 
stature  and  powerfully  built,  his  sinews  stood 
out  like  thick  cords ;  heavy  brows  met  over  a 
pair  of  small,  restless  eyes,  while  a  long  scar 
over  the  right  cheek  added  to  the  ferocity  of  his 
firm  face.  Feeling  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  rarely  condescended  to  smile,  but  his 
frown  was  something  terrible  to  see,  while  his 
voice,  hoarse  and  deep,  struck  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  delinquents.  Few  of  the  negroes  loved 
him,  while  all  feared  him.  Unruly  children 
were  threatened  with  being  sent  to  stay  with 
"  driver  Adam,"  and  'tis  useless  to  say  this  threat 
invariably  brought  the  youngsters  to  terms.  His 
motto  had  been,  "I  obeys  de  boss,  and  oona 
obeys  me." 

During  his  sway  the  plantation  had  flour- 
ished, for  each  slave  performed  the  task  allotted 
him,  and  performed  it  well.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  barns  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
the  potato  banks  were  many  and  of  monstrous  proportions,  while  the  horses  and  mules  grew  fat 
and  sleek,  being  well  fed  and  carefully  tended.  If  the  negroes  disliked  the  "driver,"  you  may 
be  sure  he  was  appreciated  by  the  white  people.  His  death  was  a  serious  loss  to  his  master, 
who  felt  that  the  vacant  post  could  never  again  be  filled  satisfactorily. 

During  the  sickness  of  the  "  driver,"  all  was  done  that  skill  could  do.  The  white  people  sent 
him  every  luxury  which  could  tempt  his  failing  appetite,  and  the  negroes  vied  with  each  other 
in  attention,  for  they  feared  to  be  remiss.  Aunt  Venus,  a  wizened  old  crone  of  sixty,  shook 
her  head  ominously,  and  looking  around  to  make  sure  there  was  no  one  near  but  her  daughter, 
said  slowly,  "While  Brer  Adam  keeps  alibe,  we  mus'  do  all  we  kin  ter  git  his  good  will  whin 
he  gits  outer  de  bed  er  languish ;  en  ef  'e  dies,"  lowering  her  voice,  "he'll  be  a  great  sight  mo' 
ter  be  feered  den  'e  is  now,  fur  hit 's  my  'pinion  Brer  Adam  '11  mak  de  mos'  onres'less  spirit  dat 
eber  stalked  ober  dis  yer  plantation.  Hebenly  Master !  ef  'e  should  choose  ter  cum  back,  de  bery 
fust  sight  er  him  'ud  mek  my  head  tu'n  w'ite  fur  true." 

The  thoughts  expressed  by  Aunt  Venus  were  felt  by  nearly  every  negro  on  the  plantation, 
and  therefore  the  sick  man  received  the  tenderest  care  till  he  died.  His  funeral  was  well  attended, 
for  from  the  decrepit  dame  to  the  youngest  child  each  one  turned  out  to  see  the  "driver"  laid 
away  in  his  last  resting-place.  Many  tears  were  shed,  and  the  sobbing  was  loud  and  continuous, 
but  whether  from  fear  or  relief,  who  can  say?  A  month  after  the  interment  of  the  "driver,"  it 
behooved  his  widow  to  give  a  "funeral  feast"  to  the  departed,  and,  owing  to  the  high  position 
which  he  occuiped  in  life,  the  "  feast"  in  question  was  to  be  on  a  grand  scale.  The  negroes  were 
lavish  in  their  contributions  to  the  dinner,  and  when  the  appointed  Sunday  arrived  the  big  room 
in  Aunt  Sue's  house  presented  a  motley  collection  of  edibles,  in  the  shape  of  pumpkins,  chickens, 
meat,  eggs,  gourds  of  peas,  bottles  of  molasses,  to  say  nothing  of  calabashes  of  grits  and  corn- 
meal,  all  of  which  was  intended  to  assist  in  doing  honor  to  the  occasion.  Many  cooks  volun- 
teered their  services,  and  their  husbands  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  help.  Two  of  the 
head  men  of  the  church,  "Barber  John"  and  Uncle  Limus,  were  deputed  to  go  to  the  "big 
house"  and  solicit  a  contribution  from  "  de  boss."  The  cooks,  meanwhile,  waited  impatiently  the 
return  of  the  delegates,  and  when,  on  their  coming,  the  baskets  displayed  coffee,  sugar,  butter, 
ham,  and  wine,  great  was  the  hilarity  of  the  women.  They  were  called  to  order  by  Aunt  Venus, 
"  Hit's  a  pity  you  can't  call  ter  min'  w'at  feast  dish  yer  you's  perparin'.  Ef  you  don't  look  sha'p 
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you'll  be  fotched  to  your  senses  mighty  quick, 
befo'  you's  many  nights  older.  I  kin  tell  you 
I  ain't  had  my  token  fer  nut'in ;"  and,  sighing 
deeply,  she  proceeded  to  re-fill  her  pipe,  while 
the  women,  hushed  into  profound  silence,  crept 
close  to  the  reprover  and  testified  their  interest 
by  their  awe-stricken  faces.  Aunt  Venus  filled 
and  lighted  her  pipe,  then,  closing  her  eyes,  she 
groaned  audibly.  At  last,  a  woman  plucked 
up  sufficient  courage  to  beg  that  they  might  be 
enlightened  as  to  the  "  token."  This  courageous 
request  emboldened  the  remaining  women  to 
add  their  entreaties  to  that  of  the  first  speaker, 
and  thus  adjured  Aunt  Venus  began  : 

"  You  'members  w'at  a  still  night  las'  night 
was,  enty?" 

"Dey  want  win'  enough  to  shake  a  co'n  tas- 
sel. Well,  somehow,  w'en  bed-time  come,  I 
could  n't  shet  my  y-eye.  I  tried  ter  smoke,  but 
ef  yo'  b'lieve  it,  I  could  n't  ketch  my  pipe.  Jes 
as  soon  as  I  got  de  splinter  ketched,  puff!  it 
gone  clean  out! — blowed  out;  en'  seems  like 
w'en  dat  breat'  blowed  'gin  de  splinter  it  come 
agin  me;  an'  I  got  as  col'  as  ice,  an'  my  han's 
trimble  so  I  could  ha'dly  keep  dem  in  my  lap." 

"Did  you  try  some  mo'  to  smoke,  aunt  Be- 
nus?"    This  from  a  young  woman. 

"Try,  Cindy?  I  tried  tell  I  knowed  I  was 
doin'  a  dang'ous  ting  ter  meddle  wid  a  speret. 
All  de  time  I  was  a  tryin',  de  dog  was  a  howl- 
in',  an'  ooner  knows  Kill -buck.  "Wen  he 
howls,  look  out,  for  folks  is  walkin' !  I  got  dat 
skeert,  I  sot  down  my  pipe  an'  crawled  inter 
bed,  and  kivered  up  my  head,  an'  shaked  like 
I  had  de  ager.  Bimeby,  somet'ing  come,  push 
'gin  de  do',  and  a-brush  'gin  it  des  like  a  hosse's 
tail  was  rubbin'  'gin  it.  Dis  it  done  fer  free 
time;  den,bling!  bling!  I  could  hear  dat  t'ing 
walkin'  way.  You  know,"  shuddering  and 
glancing  over  her  shoulder,  "how  heaby  he 
walked  w'en  he  bin  alibe,  well  he  walk  heabier 
now.  Min'  how  you  laugh  'n'  go  on  w'ile  you's 
perparin'  his  'feast'  er  else  you'll  hear  dat 
same  tramp  dis  bery  night.  Whose  gwine  ter 
cook  his  share  er  de  wittles?" 

"  Me,"  answered  a  tall  woman,  whose  head 
was  muffled  up  in  a  plaid  handkerchief. 

"You,  Ca'line?  Well  take  care  er  de  salt, 
an'  don't  let  a  grain  git  in  one  t'ing  w'at's  sot 
out  fer  him." 

"Aunt  Benus,  w'en  de  plate's  sot  out  fer  de 
pusson  w'at's  gone,  does  you  eber  miss  any 
t'ing  out  er  de  plate,"  inquired  a  damsel,  busily 
engaged  in  grating  sweet  potatoes. 

For  a  minute  Aunt  Venus  was  silent;  evi- 
dently she  was  reflecting.    At  last — 


"W'en  you  gits  older,  Melva,  you'll  fin'  out 
a  good  many  t'ings  you  don't  know  nutt'n 
'bout  now.  You'll  l'arn  fer  one  t'ing,  dat  sperits 
don't  eats  deir  wittles,  dey  sucks  em ;  sucks  out 
all  de  substance,  so  in  co'se  you  can't  miss 
nutt'n  outer  de  plate  or  pan,  er  w'atever  you's 
sot." 

Melva  was  evidently  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  for  once  more  she  made  her  voice 
heard,  "Aunty,  don't  dey  neber  see  no  tracks 
on  de  san'  w'en  de  sperit  walk  cross  de  flo'  to 
take  his  wittles?" 

"  Sperits  don't  walk,  my  chile,  dey  flies.  Maby 
you  better  not  ax  no  mo'  qunstions,  Melva; 
you  dun'no  w'at  might  be  close  right  now,"  and 
Aunt  Venus  looked  nervously  over  her  shoul- 
der; each  woman  cast  a  frightened  glance  in 
the  same  direction.  A  silence  fell  on  the  work- 
ers, and  for  fifteen  minutes  the  work  progressed 
noiselessly. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  widow  sat 
aloof,  taking  no  part  in  the  preparations.  Now 
and  then,  her  advice  was  asked  relative  to  the 
cooking  of  a  certain  dish,  as  all  hands  were 
anxious  to  prepare  the  edibles,  as  the  'driver" 
had  best  liked  them.  "We'll  try  an'  fix  t'ings 
as  we  know  dey  was  liked,  for  we  all  feel  dis 
is  de  las'  meal  er  wittles  we'll  eber  hab  de 
pleasure  er  settin'  fer  Brer  Adam,  po'  soul;  an' 
if  we's  doin'  any  t'ing  in  a  con^ary  way,  Sis- 
ter Sue,  all  you  has  ter  do  .is  to  tell  us.  We 
don't  has  no  rejections  to  bein'  tolV 

The  widow  sighed,  as  she  replied,  "  I's  had 
my  eye  on  de  look  out,  an'  so  fer  it's  all  right, 
Sary;  only  mek  sho'  you  lef  out  de  salt  w'en 
de  ole  man's  share  is  'ranged." 

About  this  time  a  boy  of  eight  appeared  in 
the  door-way  and  silently  eyed  the  workers. 
His  sole  garment,  a  long  shirt,  fluttered  gently 
in  the  breeze;  his  brimless  hat  was  perched  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  mud-splashed 
hands  held  tightly  a  blade  of  marsh-grass,  from 
which  dangled  an  unhappy  crab.  "  W'ere's 
yo'  manners,  an'  w'ere's  yo'  hat?" 

"  On  my  — ." 

"  No  'tain't,  n udder,  yo'  unmannerly  willian," 
and  Sary,  giving  the  offending  head-gear  an 
indignant  blow,  sent  it  into  the  yard.  "  De  nex' 
time  yo'  come  w'ere  yo'  olders  an'  betters  is, 
mek  sho'  you  come  wid  yo'  head  bare,  you 
scape-gallus.  Ain't  yo'  got  no  tongue  in  yer 
mout'?    W'at's  you  come  fer?" 

"  Dey  done  sen'  me  to  tell  ooner  dat  de  meet- 
in'  house  is  full,  an'  Uncle  Neptune's  gittin' 
onres'less." 

Sary's  expression  of  indignation  gave  way 
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to  one  of  perturbation.  She  turned  to  Aunt 
Venus,  "  Yo  hear  dat,  sister  Benus?  I  knowed 
we  must  er  bin  powerful  late.  Wats  ter  be  did 
now?" 

"Dere  ain't  nutt'n  ter  be  done,  'cep  ter  go 
ter  de  meetin'  house  in  a  hurry.  We  kin  lef ' 
de  boy  in  cha'ge  er  de  wittles  'till  we  gits  back. 
Here,  you,  Ansel,  min'  dese  pots  an'  t'ings, 
young  man ;  an'  you  tas'e  one  t'ing,  you  hear, 
Ansel?  Jes'  try,  ef  you's  tired  er  libin'  an' 
wants  a  fun'al  feas'  fixed  for  you" 

In  another  minute  they  sallied  forth,  and 
with  hurried  steps  made  their  way  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  room  to  which  they  repaired 
was  quite  large  and  filled  with  negroes,  many 
of  them  having  come  from  adjoining  planta- 
tions. At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  small 
pine  table  with  a  book  lying  on  it.  Immedi- 
ately behind  the  table  was  seated  the  preacher 
who  was  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  Uncle 
Neptune  was  a  tall,  thinly  built  man,  in  color 
resembling  a  slightly  scorched  ginger -cake. 
His  face  was  solemn  and  his  manner  dignified, 
as  became  his  calling.  He  sat  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  and  meanwhile  watched 
the  congregation  through  his  half-closed  fin- 
gers. The  women  cleared  their  throats,  and 
presently  one  began  a  hymn,  swaying  back 
and  forth  as  she  sang.  Her  voice  was  clear 
and  sweet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  joined 
by  the  whole  congregation,  each  singer  rocking 
gently  to  and  fro  as  the  hymn  progressed. 

Oh !  w'en  I  gwine  ter  die, 
Wen  I  gwine  ter  die, 
Believer,  do,  do  pray  fer  me. 

Wen  I  lay  me  down, 
Wen  I  lay  me  down, 
Believer,  do,  do  pray  fer  me. 

A  weary  race  to  run, 
A  weary  race  to  run, 
Believer,  do,  do  pray  fer  me. 

These  words  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  the  splendid  voices  rising  and  falling 
with  an  indescribable  pathos.  Then  the  voices 
ceased,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before 
another  "spiritable  "  was  sung.  At  last  Aunt 
Venus  began : 

Oh,  Deaf  !  oh,  Deaf  !  O 
Where  is  yer  gwine  ter? 
Hally,  hally,  lujah ! 

I  wish  I  neber  bin  bo'n,  oh! 
To  sin  agin  my  Lo'd,  oh  ! 
Hally,  hally,  lujah  ! 

I  went  to  de  sea-sho', 
De  waves  was  a  roarin', 
Hally,  hally,  lujah ! 


Den  I  went  to  de  fores', 
De  trees  all  was  beudin', 
Hally,  hally,  lujah ! 

Den  I  went  to  de  mountain, 
But  dey  was  a  cavin', 
Hally,  hally,  lujah  1 

Oh,  Deaf  !  oh,  Deaf  !  O 
Where  is  yer  gwine  ter? 
Hally,  hally,  lujah ! 

A  slight  cough  on  the  part  of  Brer  Neptune 
brought  the  hymn  to  an  end.  Rising  slowly, 
the  speaker  hemmed,  coughed,  stood  first  on 
one  foot  then  on  the  other.  At  last  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  rafters  and  began : 

"  My  blessed  hearers,  ooner  all  er  yer  knows 
w'ats  fotched  us  togedder  on  dis  happy  'casion. 
We's  'sembled  ourselfs,  po'  mortal  worums  dat 
we  is,  to  bow  down  to  de  dus'  and  say  dere 
ainter  one  er  us  but  is  got  ter  die,  an'  den  to 
render  'count  er  our  mis-deeds,  wedder  dey  be 
good,  er  wedder  dey  be  ebil.  We  can't  jedge 
er  one  er  nudder,  an'  dey  can't  jedge  er  us. 
We's  got  ter  keep  our  lamps  trim'  and  burnin', 
er  else  dey  will  go  clean  out — de  ile,  I  mean ;  an' 
w'en  de  ile  gib  out,  w'en  de  lamp  fer  want  er 
'tention  go  clean  out,  who's  gwine  ter  kindle 
dat  lamp  ag'in  ?  I  ax,  who's  gwine  ter  kindle 
it?  Not  yo'  frien's  and  'lations;  dey's  got  dere 
han's  full  wid  dey  own  lamps,  an'  dey  has  no 
ile  to  spare ;  an'  if  dey  has  de  ile,  I  say,  per- 
W'den  dey's  got  de  ile,  w'eys  de  match  er  de 
splinter  w'ats  to  cotch  it?  All  dese  t'ings  a 
lamp  needs,  my  blessed  hearers.  Dere  ain't 
nutt'n  so  sho'  and  so  sneakin'  as  deaf.  Here 
was  Brer  Adam ;  only  two  months  ago,  an'  he 
was  well  an'  strong,  an'  as  red  as  er  rose ;  but 
soon  he  was  called  ter  de  bed  er  languish.  No 
doctor's  stuff  couldn't  ease  his  pain  er  stop  de 
feber,  case,  yo'  see,  his  time  was  come.  His 
lamp  was  lighted  a  long  time,  an'  'twas  time 
hit  was  blowed  out.  De  man  w'at's  gone  was 
a  powerful  man,  but  dere  was  one  more  pow- 
erfuler  dan  him.  Brer  Adam  could  come  an' 
he  could  go,  but  he's  gone  now  fer  sho'.  You 
kin  look  dere  an'  yo'  won't  s'hum ;  an'  yo'  kin 
look  here  an'  you  won't  neber  s'hum.  He's 
done  gone  fur  good  and  all."  Looks  of  relief 
on  the  faces  of  the  congregation.  "  Dere's  bin 
many  a  great  man  sence  de  worl'  was  made  in 
six  days;  kings  an'  queens,  an'  gin'als  an'  ma- 
jers;  but  where's  dey  bin  a  gin'al  as  great  as 
Gin'al  Deaf?  W'en  he  beckons,  who  can  hoi' 
back?  W'en  he  lays  dat  col'  han'  on  yo' 
shoulder  an'  say  '  Come,  foller  me,'  kin  yo'  re- 
fuse? Does  yo'  dares  to  disobey  dat  mighty 
gin'al  ?  Ef  yo'  kin,  I'd  like  ter  see  yo'.  Dis 
gin'al's  laid  many  a  great  man  low;  dere  was 
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Noah  an'  Jacup,  an'  de  Queen  er  de  Sout',  an' 
now,  Brer  Adam.  An'  ef  he's  laid  his  han'  on 
dese,  he'll  lay  his  han'  on  many  mo'.  Ef  yo' 
don't  look  sha'p  an'  tend  ter  yo'  lamps,  dere'U 
come  a  time  w'en  he'll  lay  his  han'  on  yo\" 
Here  the  speaker  paused  and  fixed  his  threat- 
ening eyes  on  the  terrified  faces  of  the  women. 
"  Oh,  yo'  need  n'  turn  pale  an'  trimble.  Shakin' 
ainter  gwine  ter  help  yo'  one  grain.  You  know 
I  ainter  tellin'  yo'  a  piece  er  lie;  an'  I  ainter 
gwine  ter  tell  you  nuflin'  but  de  gospil  trufe. 
My  adwice  to  yo'  is  ter  stop  tellin'  lies,  an' 
back-bitin',  an'  slanderin',  an'  befo'  yo'  sweep 
yo'  neighber's  t'reshol'  clean,  ten'  ter  yer  own ; 
an'  look  ter  de  'tention  er  yo'  lamps  an'  sing 
yo'  spiritables,  an'  come  ter  meetin'  an'  min' 
yo'  preachers.  I  was  inquested  to  say  to  dis 
congregation  dat  as  de  winter's  comin'  on,  an' 
I  has  a  long  walk  ter  git  ter  dis  house,  dat  de 
beloved  hearers  raise  a  perscription ;  an' if  yo' 
ain't  brought  a  leetle-  change  wid  yo',  w'y  yo' 
kin  hab  it  all  ready  by  nex'  Sund'y.  I  was 
also  axed  ter  say  dat  de  fun'al  feas'  er  Brer 
Adam  will  took  place  at  de  house  -er  our 
lamented  Sister  Sue.  All  is  inwited  ter  attend 
an'  pay  deir  las'  inspects  to  de  one  w'at's  dead 
and  gone.  Amen." 

This  time  Sary  began  the  hymn : 

"  Do,  my  chillun,  don't  griebe  atter  me, 
Yo'  know  I'se  got  for  to  go. 
Ef  yo'  know  w'at  all 's  been  done  for  my  soul  4 
Yo 'd  radder  I 'd  go  dan  ter  stay. 
Yo'  may  carry  me  an'  bury  me, 
At  de  comin'  day  I  '11  rise." 

She  rose  and  extended  her  hand,  which  her 
next  neighbor  took,  and  while  the  whole  crowd 
joined  in  the  singing,  the  members  followed 
her  example,  each  one  shaking  for  a  few  sec- 
onds the  hand  of  the  one  nearest;  then  the 
hand  was  relinquished  and  other  hands  taken, 
till  each  one  in  the  house  had  shaken  the  hand 
of  every  person  in  the  house.  This  over,  the 
"benediction"  was  pronounced,  and  all  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  Sister  Sue,  where  they 
did  full  justice  to  the  very  substantial  dinner 
set  before  them.  The  first  to  leave  the  table 
was  the  widow  of  Uncle  Adam,  who,  prefer- 
ring a  quiet  smoke  to  the  conversation  going 
on  around  her,  repaired  to  a  low  seat  near  the 


door,  where  she  could  smoke  and  meditate 
undisturbed.  She  smoked  enjoyingly  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  her  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  soliloquy  close  by  her  ear,  and  looking 
up  she  beheld  Ansel,  the  knight  of  the  shirt, 
who,  with  hands  clasped  over  his  head,  was 
taking  the  breeze  and  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion audibly  at  the  same  time. 

"Tank  de  Lo'd,  I  got  my  stummick  full  for 
once,  and" — stretching  his  arms  out,  lazily — . 
"  I  wish  to  de  Lo'd  somebody  dead  ebery — " 
Both  gesture  and  monologue  came  to  an  un- 
timely end ;  for  a  strong  hand  grasped  his  col- 
lar, while  the  cane  of  the  widow  descended  in 
blows  fast  and  furious  on  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders. 

"  You  wish  somebody  dead  ebery  day,  enty  ? 
Take  dat,  an'  dat,  an'  dat,  for  your  mout',  yo' 
on'y  voung  scamp;  an'  now  you  kin  t'ank  vie 
for  dis  dressin',  you  nasty  warmint." 

The  last  seen  of  Ansel  was  a  streak  of  gray 
shirt,  as  he  fled  behind  some  shrubbery.  The 
widow  returned  to  her  pipe,  the  women  occu- 
pied themselves  in  washing  and  putting  away 
the  crockery,  while  the  guests  from  neighbor- 
ing plantations  made  ready  their  preparations 
for  departure.  In  the  twilight  I  passed  by 
Aunt  Sue's  house;  all  was  silent.  No  one  was 
visible  save  Aunt  Venus,  and,  being  a  favorite 
of  hers,  I  approached  to  see  what  she  was 
about.  In  a  small  bare  room  a  table  had  been 
set  with  plate,  knife,  and  fork,  together  with  a 
portion  of  each  dish  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  "funeral  feast."  As  I  approached,  the 
old  woman  was  sweeping  smoothly  the  white 
sand  which  had  been  sprinkled  thickly  over 
the  floor.  In  a  minute  she  observed  me,  and 
smiling  condescendingly,  said,  "You'se  look- 
in'  at  de  table?  Dis  meal  is  de  las'  what  po' 
Brer  Adam  '11  eber  eat.  You  see,  so  many 
goes  outer  de  worl'  hungry,  an'  dey  don't  res' 
tell  dey's  satisfied  an'  had  enough.  But  as 
dey's  sperits,  dey's  done  wid  salt;  dey  don't 
need  no  mo',  cept  what  is  fresh.  I  seeds  yo'  at 
de  meetin',  doctor,  an'  I  was  glad  yo'  wa'  dere. 

"Such  a  summon  as  Brer  Neptune  preached 
dis  mornin'  does  a  powerful  sight  er  good  to 
all;  an'  I  hopes  you'll  'member  his  good  ad- 
wice, doctor,  an'  lay  it  to  yer  po'  sinful  sperit." 

Mary  Rose  Floyd. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  GOOD  SEED. 


ASIL  RANKIN'S  letter  was  from  his 
cousin  in  Washington,  D.  C.  A  paragraph 


said:  "I  saw  your  unknown  across  the  house. 
Whether  she  is  interested  in  any  measure  or  has 

"business  with  Mr.  C  ,  as  some  say,  I  don't 

know;  but  I  hope  she  will  make  money  enough 
for  you  to  carry  out  your  atrocious  principles, 
that  no  woman  ought  to  marry  until  she  is 
able  to  support  a  husband." 

Rankin  replied  in  the  same  spirit,  "  It  would 
be  more  thoughtful  -  of  the  welfare  of  your 
cousin  to  encourage  this  noble  lady  in  acquir- 
ing a  generous  capital  to  support  her  adoring 
husband,  by  picturing  him  as  his  own  cook, 
whose  kitchen  utensils  are  a  pan  and  a  quart 
cup;  in  the  latter  he  boils  coffee,  and  in  the 
first  fries  salt  pork,  called  meat  par  excellence 
by  the  natives  to  distinguish  it  from  inferior 
flesh  of  fish,  fowl,  cows,  or  deer,  and  a  dia- 
bolic compound  of  cracked  corn  of  the  con- 
sistence of  wet  sand  and  appropriately  named 
grits.  He  drives,  tandem,  a  plow  and  four-in- 
hand  ox-team." 

Rankin  had  stubbed  palmetto  and  felled 
trees,  and  put  himself  on  a  footing  with  the 
people,  in  whom  he  took  great  interest.  To 
keep  them  at  fixed  employment  was  a  task. 

"  Well,  Egbert,"  to  his  neighbor,  "how  about 
the  preacher?" 

"  Reason  are  a  trainin',  sir.  He  are  a  train- 
ing, long  o'  that  job.  He  ain't  got  the  grip 
yit;  but  he  are  a  fetchin'  for  hit,"  explained 
Egbert. 

"I  thought  he  was  an  old  and  experienced 
preacher,"  said  Rankin. 

"So  he  are;  learned  hit  a  blacksmithin';  but 
he  are  been  a-preachin'  long  o'  cow  boys  and 
heredieks.*  He  ain't  got  the  grip  to  sass 
orange-growers  and  mill  waste  till  he  are  red- 
ded up  a  bit." 

"Ah !  if  he  got  his  theology  from  a  black- 
smith shop,"  said  Rankin,  dryly,  "he  must  be 
a  good  ex-pounder." 

This  little  tergiversation  of  tongue  was  re- 
ceived with  the  grave  silence  due  the  discus- 
sion of  theological  subjects;  but  Egbert  re- 
marked seriously,  as  if  the  pun  presented  a 
logical  conclusion,  "You  are  mighty  right, 
Bub,"  a  familiar  nick-name  he  had  given 


Rankin;  "it  stands  to  reason,  a-hammerin' 
iron  trains  a  man  to  hit  a  squar'  lick  at  sin." 

A  week  later  it  was  announced  that  Reason 
Robards,  that  "  Babtis'  preacher,"  would  preach 
in  the  school-house  the  following  Sunday,  fore- 
noon and  night.  The  store  ran  a  good  busi- 
ness in  ribbons,  neckties,  cheap  jewelry,  ready- 
made  domestic  clothing,  and  calico.  Mattie 
Chester  had  come  up  with  the  family,  and 
was  welcomed  with  a  sort  of  allegiance  her 
usefulness  to  her  sex  on  the  frontier  mer- 
ited. She  was  busy  "cutting  out"  for  the 
girls  and  showing  the  housewives  who  pro- 
posed to  entertain  how  to  make  potato  yeast, 
salt- rising,  and  even  butter -making.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  thousands  of 
head  of  stock  feeding  "on  the  range,"  the 
whole  art  of  butter-  and  cheese-making  was 
neglected.  Milking,  remanded  to  men,  was 
skimped,!  to  use  a  Southern  word  to  express 
irregular  and  negligent  performance. 

Rev.  Reason  Robards  was  a  square,  Joe  Gar- 
gery-looking  man,  simple  and  modest  in  his 
ways,  taking  no  part  in  the  discussion  be- 
tween Colonel  Chester  and  Rankin  over  Re- 
nan,  Strauss,  and  the  older  infidels,  Tom 
Paine,  Hume,  Volney,  and  Yoltaire,  yet  not 
inattentive.  IngersolFs  profane  vulgarity  is 
of  a  later  date,  but  it  is  marked  by  no  orig- 
inality of  research  or  reflection.  The  little 
school-house  was  crowded,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  filled  with  heads. 

"They  are  called  Tunkers,  or  Dunkers,  from 
Tunkers,  to  dip,"  said  Colonel  Chester;  but 
differ  from  that  sect,  and  have  ceremonies  like 
the  Pedo-Baptists.  They  found  their  church 
on  "practical  faith"  and  "soul  freedom,"  the 
entire  freedom  of  the  individual,  carried  out 
by  independence  of  each  church,  though  they 
have  joint  or  associate  assemblies.  Theoretic- 
ally, they  are  free;  practically,  close  commun- 
ion, because  they  recognize  no  baptism  but  im- 
mersion. The  ministry  requires  no  scholastic 
preparation.  To  experience  religion,  baptism, 
and  a  fitness  for  exhortation  and  prayer  con- 
stitutes the  preacher's  divine  right. 

Some  notes  were  taken,  and  if  the  reader 
will  overlook  the  provincial  dialect,  and,  what 
is  more  difficult,  a  habit  of  emphasizing  parts, 
especially  scriptural  quotations,  by  deep-chest 
breathing,  or  groans,  hmmha  or  ahmha,  he 
may  realize  a  sermon  whose  practical  illustra- 


*Not  heretics,  but  stray,  unbranded  cattle. 
(  020 ) 


t  Scamped  is  the  old  English. 
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tions  from  these  daily  tasks,  gave  it  force  to 
his  congregation.  He  took  his  text,  Matthew 
xxi,  33. 

"  Now  brethern  and  sistern,  that  ther  house- 
holder, he  homestidded  a  quarter  section,  as  ye 
mought  say;  an'  it  were  like  that  slope  yander, 
along  again  the  lake;  for  what  says  fifth 
Isaiah,  first  verse,  '  It  were  on  a  fruitful  hill,' 
umha!  For  ef  ye  'low  for  to  sow  the  good 
seed  of  the  gospill,  my  brethern,  ye  don't  'low 
for  to  sow  hit  by  the  wayside,  an'  the  fowels 
come  and  devour  'em;  nor  yit  on  stony  place 
wher'  ther'  ain't  no  sile,  an'  the  sun  sco'ches 
hit;  nor  yit  in  the  palmeeters,  wher'  hit  are 
choked  up,  aha  I 

"An'  Psalm  eighty,  verse  nine:  He  driv'  out 
the  heathen.  I'll  tell  ye,  brethern,  why  He  driv' 
out  the  heathen.  To  a  man  life  are  the  whole 
worl';  but  to  God  A'mighty  man  are  a  one 
year's  crap;  an'  He  lays  out  to  keep  the  grass 
o'  sin  down  an  keep  out  the  no  'count  heathen. 
D'ye  ruther  hev'  a  cawn-fiel'  or  a  palmeeter 
patch,  my  brethern  ?  D'ye  ruther  hev'  the 
piney  woods  or  a  orange  grove?  I  tell  ye  He 
driv'  out  the  heathen,  jes'  as  you  'low  for  to 
grub  out  the  palmeeters  and  yarbs  o'  sin  that 
feed  nothin'  but  therselves.  An'  He  brought 
the  vine  o'  the  good  seed  outen  Egypt  (Psalms 
eighty  and  nine) ;  for  the  Lord  are  a  fore- 
handed farmer,  my  brethern.  He  grubbed  out 
the  palmeeters  o'  idleness  and  sin;  he  put  the 
light-'ud  knots  o'  baptism  to  the  roots  o'  habit, 
and  he  made  the  pones  for  to  fall — an*  gret 
were  the  fall  thereof,  amha.  For  the  Lord 
laid  off  to  make  a  clearin';  not  a  deddenin' 
with  sin  a  rottin'  in  the  yeart  ontil  hit  are  cast 
into  the  fire,  to  burn  from  everlastin'  to  ever- 
lastin'.  An'  he  lowed  for  to  take  the  wedge 
o'  the  spirit  an'  the  maul  .o'  God's  word,  an' 
cleave  them  sinful  habits  into  rails  for  to  stake 
an'  rider  the  clearin ;  'long  as  the  tex'  says : 
He  hedged  hit  round  about,  umha!  An'  he 
yoked  the  steers  o'  the  gospill  terewth  to  the 
plow  o'  the  righteous,  and  broke  up  the  scab  o' 
sin  that  covers  up  the  corruption  in  the  sores 
o'  the  flesh.  An'  he  cow-penned  the  lan'  with 
the  pra'rs  o'  the  righteous ;  an'  he  tromped  out 
the  sourness  o'  the  lan',  the  gall  an'  bitterness 
o'  the  spirit,  my  brethern,  umha.  An'  he  fer- 
tilized hit,"  elevating  his  voice,  "with  the 
droppings  of  the  sanctuary,  the  pra'rs  o'  the 
Holy  Baptis'  Church,  my  brethern.  An',  as  he 
fetch  the  vine  out  o'  Egypt,  so  he  'lowed  for 
you  to  purchase,  with  your  souls'  salvation,  the 
sweet  seedlins  outen  the  nursery  o'  the  Holy 
Baptis'  Church,  my  brethern,  for  to  plant  in 


that  ther'  orchard  o'  His'n,  that  it  mought  take 
root,  umha.  Here's  the  yarbs  o' grace;  here  are 
the  tree  of  life,  in  the  Holy  Baptis'  Church; 
an'  you,  my  brethern  an'  sistern,  are  the  sweet 
seedlins  o'  the  Lord,  for  which  he  driv'  out  the 
heathen.  An'  ye  must  nuss  the  tender  plants, 
my  brethern ;  an  ye  got  to  manure  'em  with 
the  pra'rs  o'  the  Holy  Baptis'  Church,  or  ye 
got  to  buy  Presbeterian,  'Piscopal,  or  Methodis' 
commercial  fertilizers  that  don't  grow  on  the 
range,  my  brethern,  an  ain't  nateral  to  hit." 

There  was  a  little  pause  there,  and  Chester 
leaned  over  to  whisper,  "He  is  right  there;  I 
distrust  potash  salts  in  these  commercial  fertil- 
izers." "  How  aptly  he  illustrates  his  text,"  re- 
•  plied  Kankin,  "  by  the  method  of  clearing,  pre- 
paring, and  planting  an  orange  grove.  Hushl 
he  begins  again." 

"An'  hit  are  ha'd  wo'k,  my  brethern.  I  know 
them  as  says  religion  is  easy;  an'  hit  are  to 
them  as  is  fittin'.  But  I  tell  ye,  sinners,  reli- 
gion are  ha'd  wo'k  fo'  to  git,  an'  ha'd  wo'k  fo' 
to  keep.  The  Lord  don't  give  ye  nothin'  good 
that  ye  don't  wo'k  fo'  to  'arn ;  an'  religion  are 
the  mos'  preceous  gift  he  are  got  fo'  man.  Down 
on  yo'  hunkers,  ye  ole  sinner,  an'  'rastle  for  hit, 
or  Satan  '11  git  ye  yet.  Sot  yo'  handle  to  the 
plow,  young  sinner,  an'  remember  now  yo'  Cre- 
ator ;  an'  yo'  oh  !  strangers  in  the  land  o'  Go- 
shen, labor  day  and  night  for  a  seed  mo'  prece- 
ous than  yo'  fiel's,  yo  mills,  yo'  houses,  yo' 
groves,  for  the  Lord  God  he  are  Lord  o'  the 
vineyard,  an'  he  'lows  to  ax  yo'  what  yo'  done 
done  with  that  preceous  seed  I  give  untoe  yo', 
umha." 

That  forcible  picture  of  the  All-Father  as  a 
sturdy  farmer  driving  out  the  heathen  as  they 
cleared  the  pine  forest,  stubbing  up  sinners  as 
they  stubbed  the  palmetto  and  oak  scrub,  came 
home  to  them  in  their  own  familiar  speech. 
Sin  was  the  fat  weeds  that  "  fed  nobody  but 
the'r  own  selves."  He  heard  the  young  men 
call  out  to  some  notorious  vagrant,  "  He's  jes' 
a-goin'  for  ye !"  They  were  not  troubled  about 
God's  power.  They  believed  he  put  his  hand 
to  the  plow,  if  he  liked,  and  smote  the  sinner. 

"  Did  you  like  it  Mattie  ?"  he  asked  of  Mat- 
tie  Chester. 

"Well,  it  made  me  laugh  just  at  first,"  said 
Mattie  honestly,  "but  I  got  used  to  it,  and  I 
think  it  very  good." 

The  congregation,  as  was  usual,  had  brought 
their  baskets.  As  Rankin  spread  his  blanket 
for  the  family  lunch  party,  the  young  girl  drew 
back. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 
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"  Redbugs,"  said  she  sententiously. 

"  Redbugs!"  looking  around  for  scarlet. 

"  Tiny  bits  of  things,"  said  Mattie,  "  that  get 
under  the  skin  and  stay." 

Rankin  grew  nervous :  "  How  do  you  find 
'em  ?" 

With  a  laugh,  "  You  don't,  they  find  you." 

"  But  how  get  rid  of  them  ?"  he  asked. 

"  On  the  grass,  you  burn  it.  On  yourself, 
you  use  turpentine." 

"  Umph,"  said  he,  distrustfully,  "  any  more 
varmints  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  woodlice — soldiers  call  'em  gray- 
backs — roaches,  chinches,  musquitos,  sand-flies, 
house-flies,  flesh-flies,  rhynocephalos,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Rhyno  which?"  catching  the  last  word. 

"  It's  cephalos  or  copheros,"  laughed  Mattie. 
"  I  don't  know  which." 

"  What  is  his  particular  line?"  asked  Rankin. 

"  Oh !  he  is  like  the  vampire  bat,  he  attacks 
the  bottom  of  the  foot  while  you  are  asleep." 
"But,"  she  added,  "they  are  only  bad  in  new 
clearings." 

"  Like  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Like  this;  but  never  mind,  here  is  lunch- 
eon," and  she  opened  her  basket. 

"  Now,"  said  the  triumphant  Mahala,  teasing 
Mattie  over  this  interview,  "what  is  that  but 
keeping  company?" 

"Is  it?"  asked  Mattie,  dimpling,  mischiev- 
ously. 

"In  course,"  said  Mahala;  "what  were  ye 
a-talkin'  about?" 

"  Bugs,"  said  Mattie,  promptly. 

"  Bugs,"  repeated  Mahala,  completely  dumb- 
founded at  such  a  subject.  "Young  folks  do 
let  on  a  heap;  but  bugs!" 

Bugs  was  a  novel  sentimentalism.  But  Mat- 
tie  puzzled  Rankin  as  much  as  she  did  Mahala. 
The  party  were  fishing  on  another  occasion, 
Mattie  and  Rankin  in  the  punt  together.  The 
water  was  like  glass.  Live  bait  is  taken  with 
a  myriapoda,  found  under  bark  of  felled  pines, 
and  with  these  bass,  a  very  sweet,  flaky  fish, 
bream,  pickerel  or  pike,  blue  cat,  turtle,  war- 
mouth  or  bachelor  perch,  and  small  fry  are 
taken. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  quietly,  admiring 
the  clearly-cut  features  and  the  harmonious 
tone  peculiar  to  her  type,  "I  like  your  father 
so  much?" 

"Do  you?"  handling  her  tackle  with  a  boy- 
ish grace.    "  That  is  odd.    Why,  so  do  I." 

Rankin  laughed.  "'.Tes  natchally,'  as  Eg- 
bert says;  but  I  mean  he  is  so  cheerful  and 


sanguine.  I  intend  to  go  into  that  railroad 
scheme  of  his." 

"  Papa  does  believe  odd  things,"  said  Mattie, 
looking  amused. 

"How,  odd?  I  don't  think  it  is  odd,"  said 
Rankin. 

"  I  do.    He  believes  I'm  pretty,"  said  she. 

It  looked  like  coquetry ;  but  Mattie  was  in- 
tent on  her  fishing. 

"  But  you  are,"  said  Rankin,  in  good  faith ; 
"aren't  you?" 

"Especially  this,"  drawing  a  warm  auburn 
curl  through  her  red  lips,  and  biting  it  viciously 
with  her  firm,  white  teeth.  "  I  remember  when 
I  was  the  least  little  bit  o'  thing — Oh!  look  at 
that  fish!"  as  a  big  bass  just  missed  falling  into 
the  boat  as  he  leaped. 

"You  were  the  least  little  bit  o'  thing,"  said 
he,  recalling  her. 

"  Oh !  yes.  I  was  romping,  and  cut  my  head 
pretty  badly,  right  here,"  putting  a  pink  finger 
on  the  top  of  her  curly  head.  It  was  bleeding 
pretty  badly,  and  mamma  was  washing  it.  I 
was  scared  and  began  to  cry.  Mamma  pointed 
at  the  water,  all  red  with  the  washing,  and 
said :  'Why,  look,  Mat,  it  is  washing  all  the  red 
out  of  your  hair.'  I  shut  right  up.  If  it 
would  do  that;  Oh!  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
called,  'that  red-beaded  girl,'  at  school." 

"  But  Mattie,"  said  he,  eagerly,  "  you  do  not 
understand.  Your  hair  is  the  very  shade,  the 
Titian  red,  artists  rave  about,  and  the  ladies  of 
Paris  envy." 

"Yes,"  said  Mattie,  philosophically;  "but 
this  is  not  Paris.  I  suppose  if  I  was  real  black, 
in  Africa,  they  might  say,  What  a  pretty  little 
nigger;  but  it  isn't,  and  I'm  not,  you  see. 
This  isn't  a  good  place,  let  me  try  the  other 
side  of  you." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  balancing  the  light  figure, 
by  the  soft,  little  palm,  in  the  tipping  boat, 
"  let's  tas'e  it  all  around." 

Her  unconscious  beauty,  frankness,  simplic- 
ity amused  and  charmed  him.  It  was  he  who 
trembled,  as  she  sat  so  near  coolly  handling 
her  line,  and  as  indifferent  to  his  presence  as 
the  oars,  for  the  fish  bit  ravenously,  and  Mattie 
was  shouting  with  fun  and  eagerness  over  her 
success. 

He  was  puzzled  to  know  if  she  was  a  child 
or  woman.  Should  he  lift  her  in  his  arms  over 
the  marshy  spot?  No;  the  little  gesture  that 
put  him  in  advance  was  entirely  womanly,  and 
yet  how  childlike  the  burst  of  laughter  when 
his  foot  slipped  on  the  stepping-stone  and 
splashed  them  both. 
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It  was  now  resolved,  in  the  development  of 
their  enterprise,  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Internal  Improvement, 
and  construct  a  railroad  to  the  next  point  of 
navigation.  It  was  hazardous  for  a  weak  com- 
pany of  young  men  of  limited  means,  because 
it  involved  the  immediate  outlay  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  ten  miles  before  the  State 
grants  operated.  Further,  rich  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  State  politics,  as  the  grant  might 
not  be  perfected  without  conditions  of  great 
profit  to  the  politicians.  This  made  the  hesi- 
tation long  and  dubious. 

Chapter  IV. 

JOE  DAVISON  . 

The  impetus  of  the  railroads  began  with  the 
construction  party.  In  addition  to  the  colored 
labor  there  were  engineers,  contractors,  smiths, 
carpenters,  and  their  friends.  A  drug  store  was 
opened,  and  the  new  houses  of  a  more  preten- 
tious character  outlined  the  streets  and  avenues. 
The  town  was  becoming  a  recognized  center. 
It  encouraged  the  planting  of  groves  and  the 
practice  of  more  thorough  clearing.  The  first 
settlers  are  content  with  a  "deadening."  The 
trees  are  girdled  and  left  to  decay  during  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  corn,  cotton,  and 
sugar  cane.  The  next  class  fells  the  tree  and 
is  more  thorough  in  clearing;  it  introduces 
orange  and  fruit  culture,  along  with  kitchen 
vegetables,  a  profitable  annual  crop.  The  third 
is  the  intelligent  capitalist,  who  removes  the 
pines  either  by  firing  the  roots  or  by  stubbing 
up  the  stumps.  He  is  the  advocate  of  "  clean 
culture."  He  sets  out  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred 
acres  in  orange  and  citrus  fruits  generally.  The 
old  method  of  cow-penning  is  not  adapted  to 
such  extensive  areas.  He  introduces  commer- 
cial fertilizers  and  improved  methods. 

So  far  the  task  had  been  idyllic.  The  charm 
of  out-door  life  and  landscape;  the  fishing,  pic- 
nicking in  the  woods  and  by  the  lakes;  the 
homely  preacher,  gradually  displaced  by  more 
scholarly  divines  in  the  second  epoch — these 
represent  a  period  as  distinctly  as  the  develop- 
ment of  growth  in  the  human  being. 

But  the  demand  for  laborers,  wood-cutters, 
teamsters,  section  masters,  brought  in  rougher 
characters  than  the  simple  husbandmen  and 
cowherd  and  a  collision  of  interests. 

As  Rankin  waited  at  the  post-office  one  even- 
ing, a  slender,  handsome  young  man,  in  blue 
flannel  overshirt,  top-boots,  spurs,  and  pistol- 
belt,  rode  up  to  the  door. 


"Is  this  Mr.  Rankin?"  he  asked. 

"Yes  sir;  will  you  alight?" — wondering  at 
the  rough  suit  worn  with  a  sort  of  dressiness. 

"  Presently.  You  are  a  friend  of  Colonel 
Chester?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"He  is  my  partner;  president  of  our  com- 
pany, indeed,"  said  Rankin. 

"You  have  negroes  in  your  employ?"  con- 
tinued this  inquisitor. 

"Necessarily,  in  the  grading  and  construc- 
tion," said  Rankin. 

"Well,  I'm  Joe  Davison.  You  will  be 
attacked  to  night  and  your  blacks  driven  off. 
Perhaps  your  mill  and  shop  burned." 

"I  don't  doubt  your  word,  Mr.  Davison," 
said  Rankin,  hesitating,  "but  there  has  been 
no  complaint.  I 've  heard  of  no  feeling  against 
us;  rather  the  reverse.  May  you  not  have 
been  misinformed." 

"Not  much,"  said  the  young  man.  "You 
turned  off  a  hand,  Mose  Baker." 

"Baker?"  asked  Rankin.  "I  don't  think  I 
know  him.  Probably  it  was  Egbert;  he  has 
hands  getting  out  and  hauling  cross-ties." 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  young  man,  quieting 
his  impatient  horse.  "The  question  now  is, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Oh!  I'll  defend  my  property,  of  course," 
said  Rankin. 

"  Then  I'm  your  man,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Where  can  I  put  up  this  horse  ?" 

"If  you  will  come  in,"  said  Rankin,  quite 
ready  to  welcome  a  messenger  already  known 
by  reputation  for  his  prompt  service,  "  I'll  take 
him  to  the  stable." 

"No,  just  show  me;  and  keep  your  eyes 
open.    I  can  wait  on  myself,"  said  Davison. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  said  Rankin,  "Egbert 
ought  to  be  warned." 

"All  right,"  said  Davison.  "  I  saw  him  first. 
He  has  removed  his  gang  down  to  the  last  sec- 
tion, out  of  the  way,  to  keep  from  frightening 
them.    Now,  where  is  the  stable  ?" 

"  Back  of  the  store ;  you  '11  see  the  wagons. 
There  is  corn  and  roughings  over  the  stall," 
said  Rankin,  stepping  out  to  point  out  the  way. 

Davison  seated  himself  out  of  view  behind 
the  desk,  while  Rankin,  from  the  stoop,  looked 
out  on  the  little  plaza  in  front.  Some  groups 
gave  indication  that  the  rumor  of  trouble  was 
out;  but  he  was  not  approached  until  occupied 
with  a  customer.  Then  a  half-drunken  fellow 
entered,  and  began  to  misbehave. 

Rankin  remonstrated  civilly,  and  got  him  to 
withdraw.  He  was  back  almost  immediately, 
and  was  removed  again. 
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"Next  time  he  comes  in,"  said  Davison, 
"kick  him  out." 

Kankin  smiled,  uneasily.  "Will  that  be  pru- 
dent— to  make  the  first  assault?  It  would  be 
an  excuse." 

Davison  pulled  his  moustache.  "When  a 
fight  has  got  to  come,  hit  first.  Better  now 
than  after  dark." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Eankin;  and  at  the 
next  entrance  the  drunken  fellow  went  sprawl- 
ing, head  first,  knocked  clean  from  the  stoop. 
The  man  rose  for  a  rush,  but  found  he  was 
looking  down  a  pistol-barrel.  He  was  violent, 
threatening,  abusive.  Then  Davison  came  out: 

"Jim  Blake,  you  are  a  fool.  You  have  given 
yourself  away.  No  matter  what  happens,  you 
are  spotted.  Now,  mind !  If  there  is  trouble 
to-night,  you  have  said  enough  to  get  your 
share  of  the  penitentiary,  dead  sure!  You 
can  tell  Mose  Baker  I'm  here,  and  shall  stand 
by  the  mill." 

The  man  grumbled,  but  he  went  off;  and 
about  sunset  Rankin  closed  the  post-office  and 
went  with  Davison  to  the  mill.  Little  knots 
of  men  stood  about,  and  finally  united  about  a 
stout,  square-built  fellow,  gesticulating  vio- 
lently.   Then  they  advanced  to  the  mill. 

It  stood  on  a  jutting  point,  the  piled  lumber 
extending  down  to  the  lake  road,  covering  one 
side;  a  chevaux  de  frise  of  slabs  on  the  other. 
Mill  hands  at  the  furnace  and  in  the  lumber 
guarded  the  mill. 

Davison  and  Rankin  were  at  the  entrance 
facing  the  town.  The  mob  stopped  at  thirty 
paces,  and  the  leader  called  out,  "I  want  Joe 
Davison  and  that  thar  man  for  to  come  out 
here." 

Rankin  looked  to  Davison  for  advice.  The 
latter  threw  his  foot  over  the  log,  he  was  set- 
ting a-straddle,  and  led  the  way  over  the  little 
glacis  of  the  extemporized  fort.  At  the  edge 
of  the  descent  he  turned  and  spoke  distinctly, 
"If  you  see  a  row,  don't  mind  us;  pick  your 
men  and  shoot."  It  caused  a  slight,  nervous 
movement  in  the  crowd  so  openly  exposed. 
At  the  interview,  a  log  divided  the  parties. 

"  I  'low  for  to  know  what  you  all  mean  a-fenc- 
in'  up  the  range,  and  a-starvin'  off  the  stock," 
said  the  leader,  aggressively. 

The  charge  was  sudden,  so  unlike  the  threats, 
Rankin  was  for  the  moment  silenced,  and  stared 
at  the  speaker.  It  was  putting  into  speech  a 
complaint  by  no  means  uncommon  or  limited 
to  that  locality,  the  protest  of  the  herdsmen 
at  the  farmer's  invasion  of  the  public  lands. 
Along  our  frontier  is  that  double  line  made  by 


the  contact  of  the  nomad  and  cattle-men,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  farmer  on  the  herdsman, 
like  fire  and  water. 

"  We  have  bought  the  land  and  the  right 
to  inclose  it,"  said  Rankin,  "and  we  mean  to 
hold  it." 

"Did  ye  git  them  title  deeds  from  God 
A'mighty  ?"  sneered  the  man. 

"Yes,"  said  Rankin,  "by  the  work  of  plant- 
ing and  improving." 

"  It  did  n't  give  you  no  right  for  to  drive 
other  men  off 'n  it,"  said  the  man. 

"  It  did,  if  they  had  not  improved  it,"  said 
Rankin;  "and  we  bring  money,  labor,  and  em- 
ployment into  the  country." 

"Yes,  for  niggers;  an'  that's  jis'  what  this 
yer  crowd  don't  'low  fo«to  stand." 

There  was  a  stern  murmur  of  approval ;  but 
just  then  Egbert's  curly  head  and  blue  eyes 
looked  over  the  leader's  shoulder,  as  he  spoke: 

"  Dry  up,  Mose  Baker.  It  was  me  sent  you 
off.  I  'lowed  them  cross-ties  should  be  delivered 
Monday,  at  furdest.  You  sassed  back:  Would 
I  take  'em  then,  or  wait  tell  I  got  'em.  I  tole 
ye  I'd  take  em  then,  an'  I  did.  You  talk  o' 
keepin'  white  men  outen  employment,"  accent- 
ing the  final  syllable.  "  You  los'  the  job  o' 
gittin'  out  cross-ties  'long  o'  tryin'  to  hold  that 
and  lay  widder  Gates's  fence;  both  jobs  some 
o'  these  yer  boys  was  a  tryin'  for  to  git.  You're 
a  gopher,  'long  o'  talkin'  o'  keepin'  white  men 
outen  a  job;  you'd  take  a  contrac'  to  fence  in 
God  A'mighty's  creation,  to  keep  a  po'  man 
from  a-hangin'  his  own  gate,  and  never  lay  a 
rail." 

The  contemptuous  tone,  the  exposure  of  a 
trick  so  common,  provoked  a  loud  guffaw  that 
blew  away  a  really  dangerous  conspiracy, 
based  on  the  wealthy  and  powerful  interests 
of  the  cattle-men  and  the  strong  race  prejudice; 
but  it  made  a  bitter  enemy,  not  to  Rankin  or 
Egbert,  but  to  Joe  Davison,  to  whose  prompt 
action  Mose  Baker  very  properly  ascribed  the 
defeat  of  his  well-laid  plan.  But,  what  sur- 
prised Rankin  more,  was  the  rough  jocularity 
in  which  part  of  the  gang  afterward  confessed 
their  discomfiture,  in  a  long  night  hunt  after 
the  negroes  Egbert  had  quietly  hidden  away. 
There  was  more  frolic  than  malice  against  the 
negro  in  it. 

Joe  Davison  was  not  a  man  to  part  with 
willingly:  "Do  you  know  any  thing  of  mer- 
chandising?" asked  Rankin. 

"  I  peddled  goods  over  the  counter  in  Caro- 
lina, an'  got  drunk  with  Jew  drummers,"  said 
Davison,  easily. 
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"A  tricky  party,"  said  Kankin,  at  this  judi- 
cial summing  up  of  the  Southern  retail  trade. 

"Frontier  goods,"  said  Joe,  "and  the  drum- 
mer lies  like  his  samples." 

"Kerosene?  Yes,  ma'am.  Bobby  at  school 
again  ?" 

"We  hain't  had  no  teacher  since  you  left, 
Mr.  Davison,"  said  the  customer,  the  sawyer's 
wife.    "I  wish  you'd  take  it  again." 

"  We  can't  spare  Mr.  Davison,"  said  Kankin ; 
"but  3'ou  shall  have  a  teacher." 

And  in  that  informal  way,  Joe  Davison  took 
charge,  and  came  to  be  general  manager  for 
Chester  &  Company. 

Davison,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  South 
Carolina  physician  and  chemist,  had  talents  of 
no  mean  order.  One  '#  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity was  a  good  brick -clay.  It  lies  in 
masses  under  an  enchoate  sandstone;  but  the 
outcrop  is  infrequent.  One  day  Davison  pre- 
sented a  specimen  brick,  showing  the  peculiar 
brick-red,  denoting  iron.  "Struck  a  bed  big 
enough  to  build  a  town,"  said  Davison. 

"It  is  a  find;  we  must  have  a  brick  kiln," 
said  Rankin. 

"That  isn't  all,"  presenting  another  speci- 
men. "That  is  red  hematite;  enough  to  paint 
creation  pink.  Here  is  limonite,  and  clay  iron- 
stone. If  we  just  had  a  furnace  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  tons,  we  might  make  our  own  stoves, 
nails,  car-wheels." 

"  By  George  !  Davison,  what  a  man  Friday 
you  would  have  been,"  said  Rankin,  admiring 
his  versatile  friend. 

"Yes;  if  I'd  'a'  been  Crusoe,  we'd  ha'  set  up 
a  hotel,"  said  Joe. 

"None  o'  that,  Hal,"  said  Rankin. 

"Are  we  going  to  Egbert's  sugar-boiling?" 

"You  bet,"  said  Davison. 

The  old  fashioned  horse-mill;  the  furnace, 
with  its  short  chimney  breathing  out  red  flame 
and  black  smoke,  stood  near  the  lake,  so  the 
light  and  shadows  were  reflected  in  the  water. 
The  usual  company  of  a  sugar -camp  stood 
about  in  the  gloaming,  drinking  cups  of  the 
juice,  tasti  ng  the  syrup  and  sugar,  and  frolicking 
over'the  candy  pulling,  made  at  the  last  "take." 
The  ladies,  to  avoid  the  glare  of  the  fire  and 
the  stir  about  the  mill,  were  seated  on  rough 
benches  back  of  the  furnace,  their  light  dresses 
revealed  against  the  shadow,  with  a  face  now 
and  then  thrown  into  relief  by  a  passing  pine 
torch.  In  the  foreground  were  the  sugar-mak- 
ers; some  feeding  the  mill  or  carrying  cane  to 
it;  others  at  the  fire,  the  skimmer  with  his  long 
strainer  skimming  the  burgasse  and  froth  that 


boils  to  the  top,  and  the  taster,  the  supreme 
judge,  Mattie  Chester  for  the  occasion,  watch- 
ing for  the  exact  moment  when  the  boiling 
liquid  beads,  as  it  drips,  indicating  the  ripe 
moment  of  crystallization. 

It  is  an  occasion  that  collects  all  the  neigh- 
bors and  idlers  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  especially 
attractive  to  the  colored  population.  Their 
black  faces  and  dusky  figures  against  the  fur- 
nace light,  with  the  grotesque  shadows  looming 
in  the  flickering  glow,  and  the  brighter  forms, 
revealed  by  torches,  set  against  the  dark  mir- 
ror of  the  lake,  as  Rankin  and  Davison  de- 
scended the  slope,  formed  a  spectacle  extrava- 
gant and  picturesque.  As  they  drew  near,  the 
negroes,  excited  by  the  scene,  took  up  a  wild 
rhythmic  chant,  one  voice  singing  the  lines,  all 
the  others  shouting  the  alternate  choric  verse, 
with  wild,  stirring  melody.  Stop,  said  Rankin, 
let  us  hear  it.  It  is  better  here  than  nearer. 
The  blacks  called  it: 

Jesus  at  the  Sugar  Camp. 

De  Lord,  he  in  de  cane  fiel'  a-gitin'  out  de  cane  , 
(Single  voice  or  duet.) 

Oh,  sinner !  oh,  beware !  (Chorus  of  male  voices.) 
The  debbil  in  the  cane  stock,  a-countin'  up  he  gain. 

Oh,  sister!  don't  you  care  !  (Chorus.) 

De  Lord,  he  wid  de  caue  knife,  comin'  drough  de 
hill  ; 

Oh,  sinner !  oh,  beware ! 
Trow  him  in  de  hoss  ca't,  tote  him  to  de  mill. 
Oh,  sister !  don't  you  care ! 

Put  him  in  de  cane  mill ;  mash  him  mighty  fine ; 

Oh,  sinner !  oh,  beware  ! 
Massa,  how  de  juice  run ;  Jesus  make  de  wine. 

Oh,  sister !  don't  you  care ! 

Mash  him  into  burgasse  ;  Trow  him  in  de  flame  ; 

Oh,  sinner!. oh,  beware! 
Jesus  wid  de  drip-spoon,  scum  away  de  shame. 

Oh,  sister !  don't  you  care  ! 

Bimeby  de  bead  come,  sugar  in  de  gourd  ; 

Oh,  sinner!  oh,  beware! 
Make  de  milk  and  honey  for  de  table  ob  de  Lord. 

Oh,  sister !  dou't  you  care ! 

The  scene;  the  strong,  wild  voices;  the  deep, 
metallic  echo  of  the  pine  wood,  discounting 
every  note,  excited  and  impressed  Rankin,  so 
he  did  not  observe  his  companion's  absence 
from  his  side.  When  he  did,  he  turned  to  look 
for  him,  across  the  flickering  light,  among  the 
figures  in  the  background.  In  doing  so  he 
observed  two  ladies,  strangers — and,  by  their 
habits,  from  the  city.  One  face  was  visible  in 
the  cross-lights,  a  lady  of  thirty,  in  hat  and 
veil.  He  had  marked  her,  and  her  companion 
more  retired,  when  a  passing  torch  discovered 
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the  features  of  the  latter  distinctly.  There, 
alien  and  unexpected  in  the  pine  woods,  as  in 
the  hotel,  was  the  Belle  of  Titian,  the  por- 
trait of  the  Pitti  palace!  As  he  turned  eagerly 
to  inquire  for  her,  his  arm  was  clinched  sharply, 
and  an  agitated  voice  said:  "I have  been  look- 
ing for  you  every  where.  There  is  trouble 
over  our  railroad  charter.  If  we  don't  do 
something  promptly,  we  shall  lose  our  rights, 

[to  be  c 


and  the  six  mile  alternate  section  grants."  It 
was  Colonel  Chester. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Rankin. 

"  You  know,  on  completion  of  ten  miles  we 
have  land  grants.  A  lumber  company  has 
bought  up  all  this  land  at  five  cents  per  acre. 
Some  informality  in  our  application  is  charged, 
and  one  Paddock  expects  to  get  the  right  to 
our  very  road-bed. 

riTNUED.] 
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IN  the  early  fall  of  1867  a  journeyman  wood- 
carver  came  to  Louisville  from  Scotland, 
bringing  with,  him  his  aged  mother.  He  had 
but  one  acquaintance  in  the  city  and  nothing 
to  depend  on  for  a  livelihood  but  his  trade.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  1884,  a  telegram  from  Alder- 
Bon,  West  Virginia,  received  in  Louisville,  stated 
that  John  Williamson  had  just  died  there.  The 
journals  of  the  city  on  the  next  day  published 
articles  in  his  praise,  lamenting  his  death  as 
a  loss  to  the  city.  The  press  dispatches  sent 
the  news  of  his  death  over  the  country,  and 
honorable  mention  was  made  of  him  in  the 
journals  of  distant  cities.  His  body  was  taken 
to  Louisville  for  burial,  and  a  crowd  of  people 
of  all  classes  attended  his  funeral.  What  he 
did  anl  what  manner  of  man  he  was  to  bring 
about  such  a  change  in  his  relations  to  the  com- 
munity is  worth  recording. 


John  Williamson  was  born  July  23,  1839, 
near  Abernethy,  a  little  village  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  southward  of  Perth.  His 
father,  who  was  a  farmer,  died  when  John  was 
too  young  to  remember  much  of  him.  About 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  the  farm-house 
and  nearly  all  the  family  possessions  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Jane  Tyler,  was  of  a  very  independ- 
ent spirit,  and  being  skillful  in  fine  embroidery, 
and  as  a  seamstress  and  milliner,  she  deter- 
mined that  she  was  able  to  care  for  herself  and 
her  little  son  without  availing  herself  of  the 
help  or  hospitality  which  the  relatives  of  her 
deceased  husband  proffered.  At  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  after  enjoying  such  opportunities 
for  education  as  the  village  school  afforded,  her 
son  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  make  his  own 
living.    His  first  employment  was  with  a  fish- 
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monger  of  Perth,  named  Peddie.  His  first 
duties  consisted  in  running  errands  and  in 
delivering  fish  at  the  houses  of  the  gentry 
around  Perth.  As  his  experience  increased  he 
acted  as  salesman  and  as  a  sort  of  clerk.  Mr. 
Peddie  was  not  a  mere  fishmonger.  He  was  a 
fish-merchant  of  enterprise  and  judgment.  He 
rented  the  fisheries  along  the  Tay,  employed 
vessels  and  crews,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
and  profitable  trade.  He  is  still  living  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  fortune  of  several  millions 
acquired  in  the  fish  business.  Young  William- 
son's services  were  so  satisfactory  that  when  he 
left  to  become  the  apprentice  to  a  wood-carver, 
Mr.  Peddie  was  loth  to  give  him  up.  The 
apprenticeship  lasted  the  full  period  of  seven 
years.  Shortly  after  #ecoming  a  journeyman, 
John,  now  a  man,  secured  good  employment 
with  a  large  cabinet-maker  in  Glasgow.  His 
mother  soon  followed.  She  had  several  nephews 
employed  in  a  clothing  warehouse  in  that  city, 
and  they  proposed  that  she  should  come  to 
Glasgow,  rent  a  house,  and  take  them  as  board- 
ers and  lodgers.    This  arrangement  was  made. 

The  removal  to  Glasgow  gave  John  advan- 
tages which  he  was  prompt  to  improve.  Glas- 
gow is  a  university  city.  A  night  college  for 
working-men  connected  with  the  university  and 
the  Andersonian  endowed  schools  gave  excel- 
lent facilities  for  study.  The  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge which  characterized  him  through  life 
awoke  to  fresh  vigor  with  these  opportunities 
to  gratify  it.  He  directed  his  nights  to  studies 
which  made  him  competent  for  better  work. 
Some  of  his  French  exercises  of  this  period 
were  found  among  his  effects  at  his  death. 
He  studied  some  Latin.  His  chief  attention, 
however,  was  devoted  to  drawing  and  bot- 
any. He  became  proficient  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing, and  in  the  design  work  suited  to  his  trade. 
The  management  of  the  South  Kensington 
School  for  Design  offered  prizes,  open  for 
competition,  to  working-men  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  and  he  gained  one,  which  was  sent 
to  him  after  he  immigrated  to  this  country.  His 
love  for  plants  and  wild  flowers  was  already 
strongly  developed.  Journeymen  were  allowed 
two  weeks' holiday  during  the  year,  one  of  them 
in  summer.  Williamson  spent  his  in  botaniz- 
ing tours  through  the  Highlands  and  in  the 
islands  off  the  Clyde.  He  had  rough  fare,  but 
much  pleasure  on  these  trips,  and  could  give 
comical  accounts  of  his  experiences  on  his 
return.  He  made  on  these  tours  a  very  full 
collection  of  Scotch  ferns,  which  he  brought  to 
this  country  with  him.    He  was  a  member  of  a 


natural  history  society,  and  kept  up  his  corres- 
pondence with  some  of  his  old  associates  in  it 
to  the  last.  He  attended  the  lectures  on  botany 
of  a  Professor  Henaday  who  died  after  William- 
son had  been  in  this  country  for  some  years. 
In  response  to  an  announcement  from  his  class- 
mates that  they  desired  to  erect  some  sort  of  a 
memorial  to  their  old  teacher,  Williamson  sent 
a  contribution,  which  at  that  time  he  could  ill 
spare. 

His  residence  in  Glasgow  was  about  as  long 
as  his  apprenticeship,  and  was  a  period  of 
marked  mental  growth  and  development.  His 
studies  had  probably  no  more  definite  object 
than  to  get  knowledge,  and  natural  bent  rather 
than  any  purpose  turned  them  mainly  in 
directions  that  made  them  helpful  to  him 
afterward. 

He  came  to  Louisville  in  September,  1867. 
A  connection  of  his  father's  family,  Mrs.  Ram- 
say, to  whom  the  writer  of  this  is  indebted  for 
much  information  about  his  curly  life,  was  a 
resident  of  Louisville.  She  returned  to  Scot- 
land on  a  visit  in  186(5  or  1867,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  Williamson  household.  She  thought 
John  could  do  well  in  America,  and  a  new 
country  with  new  botanical  fields  to  explore 
was  a  tempting  prospect  to  him.  The  Wil- 
liamsons were  invited,  in  rase  they  came,  to 
make  their  home  with  her  till  John  found 
work.  The  idea  of  emigration  once  presented 
grew  rapidly  in  favor,  and  no  long  time  elapsed 
till  mother  and  son  were  installed  with  the  Ram- 
say's, where  they  remained  for  nine  months. 
John  speedily  found  employment  at  his  trade 
at  good  wages.  He  was  industrious  and  saving, 
and  before  many  months  had  an  opportunity 
to  buy  out  an  Irish  wood -carver  who  had  in- 
herited some  money  and  was  going  back  to  the 
old  country.  He  opened  a  little  shop  on  Green 
Street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  and  throve 
so  well  that  he  was  able  to  buy  a  good  sized 
lot  down  town,  on  which  he  intended  to  build 
a  little  home.  Not  many  specimens  of  his 
wood -carving  can  be  identified  now.  During 
the  time  he  was  carrying  on  business  for  him- 
self, the  new  Gait  House  was  completed,  and  he 
was  employed  by  Escott  to  carve  the  hard- 
wood tops  of  certain  large  mirrors,  and  to  do 
other  work  still  to  be  seen  there.  He  also 
carved  a  female  form  of  heroic  size  for  the 
figure-head  of  a  New  Orleans  steamer,  and  he 
was  rather  proud  of  the  work. 

He  was  an  excellent  pattern-maker  and  made 
many  patterns  for  the  Car- works  Company  at 
Jeffersonville.    Here   he   became  acquainted 
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with  one  Felton  who  was  a  foreman  in  some 
department  of  the  works  and  who  persuaded 
Williamson  that  a  very  profitable  business  was 
to  be  done  in  furnishing  the  brass  castings  of 
all  sorts  needed  about  passenger  ears.  William- 
son listened  and  was  convinced,  and  the  firm 
of  Felton  &  Williamson,  brass  founders,  was 
established  in  the  old  house  on  the  north  side 
of  Market  just  above  Third,  formerly  a  tavern. 
Williamson  sold  his  shop  and  his  lot  to  get  the 
money  necessary  for  his  new  business  and  after- 
ward had  to  borrow  from  a  friend. 

Felton  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  business  man, 
and  he  had  no  money,  and  the  partnership  was 
a  bad  venture,  though  there  was  business  to  be 
done.  In  1871  Mr.  J.  T.  Lanham  came  into 
the  firm,  the  style  of  which  then  became  John 
Williamson  &  Co.  In  a  few  months  it  became 
evident  that  Felton  was  an  undesirable  mem- 
ber, and  Mr.  Lanham  bought  him  out.  The 
firm  of  John  Williamson  &  Co.  continued  in 
existence,  carrying  on  business  at  the  same 
place  until  1882,  when  the  Williamson  Art 
Metal  Works  Company  was  organized  and 
bought  Mr.  Lanham  out. 

During  the  existence  of  the  two  firms  of 
Felton  &  Williamson  and  John  Williamson  & 
Co.,  John  and  his  mother  occupied  rooms  in 
the  building  where  the  business  was  carried 
on.  The  Williamson  Art  Metal  Works  needed 
all  the  space  the  house  afforded,  and  he 
moved  with  his  mother  to  the  residence  on 
Fifth,  between  York  and  Breckinridge,  which 
was  his  home  when  he  died. 

When  John  first  came  to  Louisville,  and 
until  his  scientific  and  art  work  brought  him 
into  contact  with  a  wider  circle  and  made  him 
sought  after  by  those  of  congenial  tastes,  his 
social  intercourse  was  principally  with  the 
Scotch  residents.  He  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  and  was  a  zeal- 
ous promoter  of  its  social  and  benevolent  work 
during  its  most  prosperous  years.  His  love  for 
botanical  studies  was  strong  as  ever,  and  he 
had  a  keen  desire  to  know  the  flora  of  his  new 
locality.  He  had  been,  as  stated  above,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Natural  History  Society  in  Glasgow, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  fairly  settled  in  Louis- 
ville he  began  to  look  around  for  a  similar 
association.  He  found  it  in  New  Albany,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  that  place.  With  the  then  secretary, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Crosier,  he  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
ship, and  was  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for 
much  assistance  in  the  literary  part  of  his  sub- 
sequent botanical  work.    Not  long  after  his 


connection  with  the  New  Albany  Society,  Dr. 
Clapp,  of  that  city,  presented  to  it  his  valuable 
collection,  formed  largely  by  his  father,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Short  and  Mr.  Riddell, 
both  accomplished  botanists.  Williamson  and 
Crosier  undertook  to  classify,  arrange,  and 
label  the  specimens.  Williamson  made  and 
presented  to  the  Society  several  handsome 
cases,  and  during  nearly  all  their  spare  even- 
ings, for  a  year  or  more,  the  two  worked  to- 
gether at  the  congenial  but  tedious  task. 
\%hen  they  were  approaching  the  end  of  it 
Williamson  encountered  some  treatment  which 
he  had  reason  to  consider  shabby,  and  they 
both  withdrew  from  the  work,  which  was  never 
properly  completed.  The  study  of  the  collec- 
tion necessary  to  its  clarification  was  of  much 
benefit  to  Williamson  and  helped  him  to  a 
good  knowledge  of  his  new  botanical  sur- 
roundings. Working  over  dried  and  withered 
specimens,  however,  was  much  less  to -his  taste 
than  exploring  the  fields  and  woodlands  for 
green  and  growing  ones.  Among  his  earliest 
acquaintance  here  was  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  a 
mechanic,  of  Scotch  birth,  who  had  come  to 
this  country  when  a  child.  He  had  no  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  botany,  but  was  fond  of 
rambles  in  the  country,  and  knew  many  wild 
flowers  by  their  popular  names  and  where  and 
when  they  were  to  be  found.  He  introduced 
Williamson  to  a  circle  of  young  people,  who 
invited  him  to  their  picnics,  from  which  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  stray  away  with  Smith  or  some 
other  congenial  companion  for  some  botanizing. 
After  this  start  all  his  holidays  in  the  proper 
seasons  were  devoted  to  botanic  explorations  of 
the  territory  around  Louisville.  Dr.  Crosier 
was  a  regular  companion  for  a  long  time  on 
these  expeditions.  Smith  was  his  staunch  com- 
rade from  first  to  last.  He  accompanied  Carl 
Brenner  on  longer  trips,  and  while  Brenner 
was  studying  and  sketching  effects  of  air  and 
trees  and  water,  Williamson  would  search  for 
ferns  and  wild  flowers.  His  studies  and  origi- 
nal investigations  made  him  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  botany  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers. 
He  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  and  that  and 
his  exchanges  with  fern  specialists  brought  him 
into  correspondence  with  botanists  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

After  he  had  been  in  Louisville  some  seven 
or  eight  years,  an  enthusiasm  for  ferns  took 
possession  of  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  heard  of  Williamson,  and  sought 
him  out  and  formed  a  class  to  which  he  taught 
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botany  one  winter.    The  late  Professor  Noble 
Butler  and  Dr.  James  W.  Holland  were  mem- 
bers of  this  class.    He  lectured  about  this  time 
in  the  Polytechnic  course  on  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, and  subsequently  for  two  sessions  taught 
a  botany  class  in  Miss  Peers'  school.    He  did 
not  confine  his  reading  and  study  during  all 
this  time  to  botany  alone.    The  works  of  the 
modern  school  of  scientific  writers,  works  on 
art  and  the  best  of  the  classic  and  current 
productions  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture were  read  with  avidity.    He  had  little 
time  for  reading,  and  he  read  with  all  his 
might,  and  with  an  intense  attention  that  fixed 
what  he  read  in  his  memory.  He  was  a  staunch 
admirer  of  Carlyle,  whom  he  characterized  as 
the  most  stimulating  of  writers.    His  botanical 
knowledge,  his  love  for  good  reading,  and  his 
sympathy  with  all  intellectual  and  artistic 
pursuits  had  brought  him  by  this  time  into 
contact  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  simi- 
lar tastes,  and  finally  an  association  for  study 
and  discussion  was  formed,  of  which  he  was 
secretary,  and  in  whose  meetings  he  took  the 
liveliest  interest,  first,  under  the  name  of  Soci- 
ety of  Scientific  Students,  and  then  under  the 
simpler  title  of  The  Club.    This  organization 
kept  up  its  meetings  for  about  five  years.  Among 
Williamson's  papers,  at  his  death,  were  found 
some  of  its  records,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
second  annual  meeting  indicate  the  wide  and 
somewhat  ambitious  range  of  its  studies  and 
discussions.  Papers  on  some  topic  in  zoology, 
botany,  political  economy,  physics,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  and  art  were  then  assigned  to 
different  members.    The  society  met  weekly, 
and  all  its  members  being  busy  men,  the  re- 
quirement of  written  papers  was  after  a  time 
abandoned,  and  queries  suggested  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  members  were  proposed  and  as- 
signed by  the  president  for  investigation  and 
oral  report.    Williamson  did  his  full  share  of 
the  work,  and  the  variety  of  topics  discussed, 
and  the  wide  range  of  reading  involved,  to- 
gether with  this  regular  contact  with  intelli- 
gent and  inquisitive  minds  were  most  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  membership,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  him. 

So  far  in  his  life,  John  Williamson's  studies 
and  reading  had  had  little  more  definite  object 
than  self-improvement  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. He  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  studied  and  read  to  gain  it.  Contact  with 
men  who  had  enjoyed  better  opportunities,  and 
who  had  gained  prominence  and  repute  by 
their  attainments  and  abilities,  began  to  stir  in 
Vol.  I. — 40. 


him  the  desire  to  use  the  capacities  of  which 
he  was  conscious  in  some  higher  field  than  that 
of  mere  mechanical  repetition.  His  necessity 
of  making  changes  for  his  castings  and  his 
practice  in  drawing  botanical  forms  had  kept 
him  deft  and  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  pencil, 
and  his  reading  in  art  literature  had  instructed 
and  improved  his  tastes. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  Miss  Helen  1).  Potter 
visited  Louisville  to  urge  the  introduction  of 
drawing  into  the  public  schools.  She  lectured, 
at  the  request  of  the  School  Board,  in  the  Fe- 
male High  School,  on  the  value  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  and  specially  urged  the  advantage 
it  would  prove  to  an  industrial  community  to 
have  mechanics  with  the  knowledge  to  under- 
stand and  the  taste  to  originate  new  designs  in 
manufactures.  She  illustrated  her  idea  by  show- 
ing how  beautiful  designs  could  be  obtained  by 
conventionalizing  plant  forms.  At  the  request 
of  Major  W.  J.  Davis,  now  Secretary  of  the 
School  Board,  editor  of  Home  and  School — an 
excellent  magazine  then  published  here — she 
wrote  two  articles,  which  he  published,  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  points  made  in  her  lecture. 

WiMiamson  was  greatly  impressed  by  her 
arguments  and  suggestions,  and,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Major  Davis,  prepared  for  the  Home 
and  School  a  series  of  articles  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "  Nature  and  Art,"  illustrating 
how  fruitful  nature  was  in  suggestions  of  de- 
signs appropriate  for  use  in  ornamental  art. 
His  botanical  knowledge  stood  him  in  good 
stead  here.    Taking,  in  different  papers,  the 
mountain  laurel,  a  special  favorite  of  his,  the 
twin  leaf,  the  liver-leaf,  and  the  bird's-foot 
violet,  he  showed  how  slightly  they  need  be 
conventionalized    for    ornamental  purposes. 
Several  of  these  designs,  which  were  very  well 
reproduced  in  the  magazine,  were  of  striking 
beauty  and  evinced  refined  taste  and  judgment 
in    adaptation  and  composition.     With  the 
money  received  for  these  articles,  he  was  en- 
abled to  make  a  visit  to  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, at  Philadelphia,  then  in  progress.  His 
mind  was  in  a  very  receptive  state  then,  and 
he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  evidences  of 
the  extent  to  which  high  artistic  skill  and  taste 
were  lending  their  aid  to  dignify  all  branches 
of  manufacture.    An  article  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Home  and  School  after  his  return 
shows  the  directions  in  which  his  interest  was 
most  aroused.    He  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
manufacturer  recognized  his  indebtedness  to 
the  artist,  and  that  beautiful  goods  were  com- 
mended as  from  the  designs  of  such-and-such 
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an  artist.  A  wall-paper  design,  by  Walter 
Crane,  especially  struck  his  fancy,  and  he  stud- 
ied the  wall-paper  exhibit  with  great  care.  In 
the  exhibit  made  by  the  South  Kensington 
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School  of  Design  he  received  a  suggestion 
which  was  very  fruitful  afterward.  He  saw 
there  and  inspected  carefully  a  series  of  plates 
for  etching,  arranged  to  show  all  the  stages  of 
the  process.  His  knowledge  of  etching,  there- 
tofore, had  been  literary  and  theoretic.  At 
the  time  he  merely  studied  these  plates  be- 
cause of  his  general  interest  in  art  processes. 
The  idea  of  using  the  information  they  gave 
him  came  later.  After  he  got  home,  satisfied 
by  comparison  of  the  merits  of  his  designs 
in  the  Home  and  School,  he  utilized  them  and 
others  in  an  article  and  sent  it  to  the  editor  of 
Scribner's  Monthly.  It  was  accepted,  but  was 
so  long  in  appearing  that  he  ordered  its  return. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  turned  his  attention 
to  wood-engraving,  with  the  idea  of  utilizing 
that  art  in  making  wall-paper  designs.  He 
prepared  two.  One  was  made  up  of  repetitions 
of  the  sensitive  plant,  with  lines  from  Shelley 


running  and  repeating  themselves  through  it. 
This  was  after  the  manner  of  one  of  Walter 
Crane's  designs  referred  to  above,  though  en- 
tirely distinct  in  detail.  The  other  design  was 
a  conventionalization  of  the 
wild  violet.  Both  were  re- 
jected by  the  decorating  house 
to  which  he  sent  them  as  im- 
practicable. 

He  now  began  his  practice 
of  etching  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose. Several  works  appeared 
about  that  time  devoted  to 
ferns,  in  which  their  graceful 
forms  were  depicted  in  colors. 
Fern  literature  was  in  de- 
mand. None  of  the  figured 
ferns  in  these  books  satisfied 
him  as  a  botanist  or  artist. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  etch- 
ing was  an  art  peculiarly 
adapted  to  reproducing  their 
delicate  and  graceful  beauties 
of  form.  He  determined  to 
write  a  book  on  ferns  and 
illustrate  it  by  etchings,  but 
he  limited  himself  to  the 
ferns  of  Kentucky.  Having 
made  up  his  mind,  he  entered 
on  his  work  with  character- 
istic energy  and  industry.  His 
working  days  were  fully  oc- 
cupied by  his  business  duties. 
He  only  had  his  nights  and 
holidays  to  give  to  literary 
and  art  work.  He  made 
some  of  his  longest  excursions  at  this  time 
to  localize  the  habitat  of  some  rare  fern  and 
to  verify  statements  made  by  other  observ- 
ers. He  called  on  his  old  fellow-worker,  Dr. 
Crozier,  for  help  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
part  of  the  work,  and  received  it  in  full  meas- 
ure. From  his  own  collections,  and  by  corre- 
spondence, he  ob- 
tained the  most 
characteristic  speci- 
mens of  every  spe- 
cies of  fern  indige- 
nous to  the  State, 
and  he  etched  some 
of  them  time  and 
again,  until  ho  was 
satisfied  with  the 
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fidelity  of  his  representation.  After  more  than  a 
year  of  hard  labor  his  work  was  completed,  but 
then  he  found  that  to  utilize  his  etchings  di- 
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rectly  as  illustrations  would  make  it  too  costly. 
He  determined  to  transfer  them  to  stone,  and 
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when  the  Ferns  of  Kentucky  appeared,  from 
the  press  of  John  P.  Morton  and  Company,  in 
this  city,  "  with  sixty  full-page  etchings  and  six 
wood-cuts,  drawn  by  the  author,"  a  note  to  the 
preface  announced  that  the  etchings  had  been 
transferred  to  stone  before  printing,  in  order 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  work.  While 
the  illustrations  printed  in  this  way  lost  some- 
thing in  delicacy  and  definiteness,  the  fidelity 
with  which  ferns  were  portrayed  had  hardly 
been  equaled  in  any  previous  publication.  The 
author  modestly  declared  that  his  book  was 
intended  merely  as  a  pocket-guide  and  book 
of  reference  to  the  amateur  fern  collector,  but 
its  rank  is  higher,  and  it  will  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  fern  literature.  The  book  had  all  the 
success  he  expected.  It  gave  him  reputation, 
and  the  sales  paid  all  the  expenses  of  publica- 
tion. The  illustrations  did  not  show  to  his 
satisfaction  the  suitableness  of  etching  as  a 
method  of  picturing  ferns,  and  he  determined 
on  another  volume  in  which  the  etchings 
should  be  printed  direct  from  the  plates.  This 
was  a  more  ambitious  undertaking,  and  in- 
volved much  additional  labor  and  a  more  ex- 
pensive form  of  publication.  He  gave  it  a 
wider  range  and  embraced  all  the  ferns  indig- 
enous to  the  Northeastern  United  States  and 


Canada.  He  had  made  a  press  for  his  own  use, 
and  on  this  with  his  own  hands  and  those  of 
his  friend,  Alex.  Smith,  he 
printed  from  his  plates  all 
the  impressions  needed  for 
the  illustration  of  two  edi- 
tions of  his  new  work.  It 
appeared,  from  the  press  of 
John  P.  Morton  and  Com- 
pany, in  1879,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor  by 
lovers  of  ferns  and  of  etch- 
ings. There  were  sixty-five 
etchings  printed  on  large 
pages  so  as  to  .give  them 
full  effect.  The  text  was 
confined  to  botanical  de- 
scriptions of  the  species  pic- 
tured and  to  notes  of  local- 
ity. It  was  a  handsome  and 
necessarily  an  expensive 
volume,  but,  like  his  first 
work,  it  paid  its  way,  and 
it  greatly  enhanced  his  rep- 
IJ^^^^^n  utation.  He  had  submitted 
IlK^gRgflj  some  of  his  earlier  work  in 
lll^HHi^HU  etching  to  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton,  whose  "  Etch- 
ing and  Etchers"  he  had  thoroughly  mastered, 
and  had  received  from  him  an  encouraging 
letter.    He  sent  Mr.  Hamerton  a  copy  of  his 
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book,  and  it  was  acknowledged  in  a  commen- 
datory letter  which  he  greatly  prized.  A  full 
and  favorable  notice  of  Fern  Etchings  in  the 
London  Saturday  Review  gave  him  special 
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pleasure,  because  he  knew  the  importance  that 
would  be  attached  to  it  by  his  old  student-com- 
rades in  Glasgow.  His  estimate  of  the  special 
adaptation  of  etching  to  the  figuring  of  ferns 
was  fully  borne  out  by  the  results  he  obtained 
in  this  volume.  The  time  and  labor  he  ex- 
pended on  his  two  books  brought  him  little 
direct  pecuniary  return,  but  they  gave  him  a 
reputation  and  acquaintance  of  much  value  in 
Ilia  subsequent  work. 


His  etching  was  done  on  brass,  which  he  pre- 
ferred both  on  the  score  of  economy  and  for 
other  reasons.  The  effects  produced  on  some 
of  his  brass  plates  by  deep-biting  acids  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of 
using  etched  brass  for  dec- 
orative purposes.  His  first 
results  in  this  line  were  un- 
satisfactory, but  as  he  had 
now  determined  to  make 
ornamental  work  in  metal 
his  specialty  he  persevered. 
His  idea  was  to  use  etched 
brass  as  an  inlay  in  furni- 
ture. One  of  his  designs 
illustrated  scenes  from  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  intended 
as  an  ornamentto  a  mantel, 
but  hepreferred  flower- 
and  fern-pieces.  About  this 
time  he  produced  a  number 
of  beautiful  plaques,  etched 
with  rich  groups  of  ferns, 
flowers,  and  grasses,  and 
bordered  with  some  con- 
ventional design.  The 
drawing  and  composition 
of  the  plant-forms  on  these 
plaques  were  thoroughly 
artistic,  and  after  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  to  reg- 
ulate the  work  of  his  acids 
the  effect  was  admirable, 
and  his  later  plaques  were 
beautiful  works  of  art. 

Etching  on  brass  was, 
however,  more  pf  an  art 
than  a  business,  and  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  a  growing  demand  for 
artistic  form  in  all  metal 
work  used  for  purposes  of 
decoration,  which  he  wish- 
ed to  meet.  He  could  do 
fine  etching  himself,  but  he 
could  not  have  a  factory 
He  made  several  journeys 
to  the  East,  after  he  began  his  experiments  in 
ornamental  etching,  and  his  art  reputation  gave 
him  access  on  a  pleasant  footing  to  the  largest 
establishments  engaged  in  the  business  of  house 
decoration.  On  these  journeys,  during  which 
he  visited  at  different  times  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Washington,  and  Chicago,  and 
inspected  W.  H.  Vanderbilt's  residence  under 
the  guidance  of  the  gentleman  charged  with 
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the  interior  decorations,  he  had  suggested  to 
him  the  manufacture  of  artistic  bronze  tiling, 
for  which  a  large  demand  was  predicted  from 
house- decorators  and  stove-makers.  When  the 
Williamson  Art  Metal  Works  was  or- 
ganized, he  directed  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  tiling,  and  at  once  got 
out  a  number  of  patterns  for  fire-places, 
wainscoting,  cornices,  and  stoves,  which 
were  of  beautiful  design.  He  also  cast 
heads  of  Marguerite,  Mignon,  and  Jes- 
sica, from  models  made  for  him  by  a 
young  New  York  artist.  He  designed 
and  cast  two  pair  of  large  bronze  gates 
for  vaults,  which  were  equal  to  the  best 
medieval  work  of  the  kind.  One  of  his 
last  achievements,  which  gave  him  great 
trouble,  was  the  bronze  inscriptive  tablet 
on  the  Guthrie  monument  in  Cave  Hill, 
one  of  the  largest  castings  of  the  kind 
ever  made  in  this  country,  if  not  the 
largest,  and  one  of  the  most  successful. 
At  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  of  1882, 
for  John  Williamson  &  Co.,  and  at  the 
Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  in 
1883,  for  the  Williamson  Art  Metal 
Works,  he  made  exhibits  of  his  work 
which  drew  the  attention  of  all  inter- 
ested in  decorative  art. 

Williamson  felt  very  keenly  the  re- 
sponsibility, put  upon  him  by  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Williamson  Art  Metal 
Works  Company.  The  name  selected 
for  the  company  was  a  recognition  of 
his  reputation,  of  the  mercantile  value 
of  his  labors  and  studies  in  the  art  por- 
tions of  his  business  and  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  his  capacity,  and  all 
this  he  appreciated.  But  the  fate  of  the 
whole  business  rested  in  him.  It  was 
his  ideas,  his  designs,  his  theories  of  art  that 
had  to  be  put  to  a  commercial  test,  and  it  was 
his  friends  who  were  venturing  the  money  to 
give  them  a  trial.  His  especial  qualifications 
could  not  be  duplicated.  Another  man  could 
not  be  found  who  could  at  the  same  time 
invent  designs,  elaborate  them,  make  the  pat- 
terns for  them,  and  cast  them.  When  the  talk 
of  organizing  the  company  first  began,  it  was 
suggested  that  if  he  were  to  die  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  necessarily  be  brought  to  an  end; 
but  the  suggestion  was  hardly  made  seriously, 
and  was  not  recognized  as  an  element  in  the 
calculations.  His  sturdy  physique  seemed  to 
furnish  a  guarantee  of  long  life. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  men,  he  did  not  find 


in  the  realization  of  one  of  his  most  ardent 
hopes  the  satisfaction  he  anticipated.  The 
organization  of  his  new  business  brought  new 
cares  upon  him.    His  lattors  were  great  and 
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harassing.  As  always,  it  was  not  the  work  but 
the  worry  that  told  on  him.  He  had  to  create 
a  business;  to  devise  something  that  was  sale- 
able; to  draw  the  designs  for  it,  to  make  the 
patterns  for  the  most  intricate  and  artistic 
designs,  to  see  to  mixing  of  the  metals,  to  watch 
the  casting,  to  look  after  the  market  for  his 
goods,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  whole  commercial 
side  of  the  business.  He  had  neither  taste  nor 
talent  for  commerce.  The  building  up  of  a  new 
branch  of  business  is  laborious  even  for  the 
best  trained  commercial  talent,  and  he  was  far 
from  possessing  that.  He  had  a  well-grounded 
faith  that  people  would  prefer  what  was  correct 
in  taste  and  artistic  in  design  and  execution 
when  they  had  a  chance  to  choose;  he  was 
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vigilant  in  his  outlook  for  new  decorative  feat-  pond,  and  the  walls  were  so  damp  that  the 

ures  and  quick  to  utilize  available  suggestions;  paper  on  the  lower  rooms  rotted  off  for  a  foot 

he  had  good  and  far-seeing  judgment  as  to  the  or  two  above  the  floor.    The  malarious  influ- 

direction  to  give  his  work,  but  he  was  not  a  ences  of  the  situation  began  to  tell  on  him;  he 


TRICHOMANES  RADICANS. 


good  merchant  or  a  good  commercial  man- 
ager. 

The  labor  and  worry  began  to  tell  on  him. 
During  one  of  his  last  trips  to  the  East,  a 
botanical  friend,  Mr.  George  E.  Davenport, 
remarked  the  tired  look  in  his  eyes,  and  cau- 
tioned him  against  overwork.  The  Club,  which 
had  furnished  him  an  improving  weekly  diver- 
sion and  interest,  had  disbanded,  and  he  gave 
little  time  to  recreation.  The  house  he  went 
into  when  he  moved  his  lodgings  from  Market 
Street,  was  a  two -story  brick.  His  mother 
and  he  occupied  the  rooms  of  the  lower  story, 
but  he  was  too  poor  to  keep  the  whole  house 
and  rented  out  the  upper  rooms.  The  lot  was 
a  good  sized  one,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room 
around  it,  but  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 


had  several  chills.  Then  the  winter  of  the 
great  flood  came,  and  the  house  was  saturated 
with  dampness.  In  the  spring  his  illness  cul- 
minated in  a  pleuritic  attack  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  for  several  weeks.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  sickness,  and  struggled  against  it.  He 
worked  all  the  time  even  then,  and  prepared 
the  manuscript  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  an 
illustrated  catalogue  he  proposed  to  issue.  He 
would  work  in  bed  when  he  could  not  get  out, 
and  would  get  out  of  bed  when  he  should  not. 
He  was  troubled  to  be  kept  so  long  from  his 
duties  when  he  felt  he  was  so  much  needed, 
and  finally  left  his  bed  and  went  back  to  work 
before  he  was  ready. 

Finally  the. need  of  rest  became  imperative, 
and  his  physician,  Dr.  J.  W.  Holland,  one  of 
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his  oldest  and  staunchest  friends,  ordered  him 
away  from  the  city.  It  was  difficult  then  for 
his  intimates  to  realize  that  he  was  sick.  The 
most  significant  symptom  was  that  he  would 
sometimes,  when  asked  about  himself, 
complain  of  weakness  and  scantiness  of 
breath,  and  complaints  of  any  kind  from 
him  were  very  rare.  He  wanted  to  get 
away  himself.  He  was  hungry  for  the 
country.  He  urged  one  of  his  old  bot- 
anizing comrades,  with  whom  he  had  vis- 
ited the  laurel  thicket  in  Bullitt  County, 
to  go  there  with  him  again,  as  the  season 
for  its  blooming  was  at  hand,  but  the  trip 
could  not  be  arranged.  To  get  him  out 
of  the  malarial  influences  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  Dr? Holland  recommended  a  trip 
to  the  Virginia  mountains.  Alderson, 
a  station  not  many  miles  this  side  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  where  the 
Greenbrier,  an  affluent  of  the  Kana- 
wha River  first  appears  to  those  com- 
ing west,  and  where  there  is  a  small 
hotel,  was  selected  as  a  stopping  place. 
A  friend  who  was  going  on  to  New 
York  accompanied  him  and  left  him 
there,  and  Williamson  was  to  join  him 
In  New  York  after  a  few  days'  rest. 
The  hotel  was  lonely.  The  season  was 
damp,  and  it  was  cold  in  the  mountains. 
John  could  not  stay  indoors  long.  He 
was  to  have  joined  his  friend  in  New 
York  Tuesday  night.  That  day  he  went 
out  on  the  high  river-bank  near  the  ho- 
tel. He  took  some  wraps  and  lay  down 
on  a  bench,  with  the  wooded  mountains 
around  him  and  the  voice  of  the  rush- 
ing river  in  his  ears  and  a  fern-covered 
bank  close  at  hand.  When  next  seen 
he  was  unconscious  from  a  congestive 
chill,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  had  gone 
on  a  longer  journey.  A  telegram  from 
the  hotel  proprietor  brought  the  sad 
news  to  Louisville.  His  remains  were 
ordered  home.  Covered  with  ferns,  his 
coffin  was  carried  to  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  where  a  large  congregation  was 
gathered,  and  from  there,  after  a  beautiful  ser- 
vice and  a  loving  tribute  from  the  officiating 
minister,  it  was  borne  to  Cave  Hill  and  laid  to 
rest  on  a  pleasant  grassy  hillside  such  as  he 
loved  in  life. 

One  of  John  Williamson's  most  amiable 
qualities  was  his  devotion  to  his  mother.  She 
was  a  practical  person  and  believed  rather  in 
his  sticking  to  his  trade  and  saving  up  money 


for  a  rainy  day  than  in  troubling  himself  about 
books  and  science  and  art.  When  he  was  a 
young  fellow  in  Glasgow,  studying  in  the  night 
schools,  working  at  his  drawing  and  botany 
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and  French,  she  would  urge  him  sometimes  to 
put  them  away  and  take  his  rest  and  his  pleas- 
ure like  his  fellow  journeymen.  When  his 
knowledge  of  botany  and  art,  and  his  good 
work  in  both,  had  made  his  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance among  people  of  culture  and  kindred 
tastes  a  wide  one,  she  sometimes  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  his  "  fine  friends  "  would  do  him 
much  good.    She  had  her  opinions,  but  she  did 
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not  interfere  with  his  having  his  way,  and  he 
repaid  her  indulgence  and  devotion  with  the 
most  affectionate  attention  and  ohedience.  Be- 
fore the  Art  Metal  Works  Company  was  estab- 


CYSTOPTERIS  PRAGILIS. 

lished  he  had  an  excellent  offer  of  a  salaried 
place  in  which  his  work  would  have  been  to 
furnish  designs  and  see  to  their  execution,  but 
it  would  have  taken  him  away  from  Louisville, 
and  these  considerations  were  potent  in  prevent- 
ing him  from  accepting  it.  His  mother  had 
her  friends  here,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  carry 
her  in  her  old  age  among  strangers,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  leave  his  old  partner — as  he  ex- 


pressed it,  «  The  old  man  has  stood  by  me,  and 
I  can't  leave  him  in  the  lurch."  When  he  was 
enjoying  a  night  out  with  a  party  of  friends 
his  rule  was  to  start  for  home  at  eleven,  no 
matter  what  was  going  on,  with 
the  simple  explanation  that  he 
had  promised  his  mother  to  do 
so,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion 
could  tempt  him  to  linger.  When 
she  was  ailing  for  some  weeks 
once,  he  was  a  most  patient  and 
watchful  nurse  in  every  moment 
of  his  leisure. 

He  was  always  good  company. 
The  Club  had  annual  dinners.  For 
the  last  he  etched  a  programme 
card,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  evening.    He  al- 
ways did  his  full  share  of  the 
serious  talk,  though  he  preferred 
to  listen  where  he  thought  others 
better  informed,  and  he  had  a 
shrewd  Scotch  wit  which  came 
into  active  play  on  such  occa- 
sions.   Like  most  of  his  country- 
men, he  liked  to  talk  over  a  social 
glass,  but  he  shunned  any  excess, 
IP  and  few  men  are  more  rigid  than 
he  was  in  keeping  within  the  safe 
limits  of  indulgence.    He  was  at 
his  best  as  a  companion,  however, 
on  a  day's  outing  in  the  country, 
with  congenial  friends,  a  noonday 
lunch,  and  a  chance  for  some  bot- 
anizing.   Whatever  the  more  in- 
dolent  members   of  the  party 
might  do,  he  was  sure  to  spend 
some  hours  in  exploring  every 
promising  nook  along  the  streams 
and  in  the  fields  and  woodlands 
around.  After  lunch  he  was  ready 
to  expatiate  on  some  botanical 
treasure  he  had  found,  or  to  talk 
science,  or  quote  poetry,  or  sing 
a  Scotch  song,  or  to  engage  in 
any  skylarking  in  which  hila- 
rious  spirits   might   tempt  the 
party  to  indulge.    On  such  occasions  he  was 
the  most  good   humored   and   obliging  of 
mortals,  ready  to  do  his  part  in  all  work 
and  fun.    Such  outings  were  always  among 
the  most  highly  appreciated  of  his  pleasures, 
and,  like  the  fireman  who  did  not  care  what 
color  his  wheels  were  painted  so  they  were  red, 
he  did  not  care  what  else  a  picnic  involved  so 
it  took  him  into  the  country  where  there  was 
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pure  air  and  sunshine,  and  wild  flowers  and 
ferns. 

He  was  well  grounded  in  botany  when  he 
came  over.  Dr.  Crosier  led  him  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  literature  of  that 
science  than  he  had  ever  gone 
before,  and  his  field-work  and 
correspondence,  along  with  his 
studies,  made  him  feel  on  sure 
ground  there.  When  a  new  di- 
rection to  his  art  instincts  was 
suggested  to  him  he  was  already 
a  man  of  mature  years,  and  did 
not  start  forward  with  that  youth- 
ful confidence  which  thinks  only 
of  the  end  to  be  attained.  He  was 
absolutely  free  from  affectation, 
and  his  tendency  to  come  eagerly 
to  some  of  his  intimates  with  evi- 
dence of  his  success  in  some  new 
effort  was  almost  childlike.  He 
would  look  with  almost  painful 
eagerness  for  comment  on  what 
he  presented.  His  first  attempts  at 
decorative  etching  of  brass  were 
exhibited  in  this  spirit. 

It  was  himself  that  was  hard- 
est to  satisfy,  and  when  he  felt 
that  he  was  able  to  do  what  he 
was  aiming  at,  his  timidity  left 
him  and  he  was  ready  to  defend 
and  argue  and  explain.  When 
he  was  struggling  along  in  nar- 
row circumstances,  there  were 
moments  when  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  he  should  give  his 
whole  time  and  thoughts  to  his 
mechanical  pursuits  and  abandon 
his  outside  studies  and  experi- 
ments, but  a  glance  at  the  photo- 
graphs of  his  friends,  hung  round 
his  walls  so  that  they  seemed  to 
be  looking  at  him  in  a  compan- 
ionable way,  always  encouraged 
him  to  go  on.  "I  can  look  at 
them,"  he  said,  "and  know  to  a 
certainty  what  they  would  say  on 
the  question." 

When  his  botanical  knowledge 
first  brought  him  into  association 
with  ladies  he  was  awkward  and  constrained, 
but  he  had  the  politeness  of  the  heart;  and 
without  thinking  about  studying  conventional 
requirements,  he  easily  adapted  himself  to  his 
associations,  and  his  simple  and  natural  man- 
ners had  a  distinct  charm  of  their  own. 


His  circumstances  required  him  to  be  as  eco- 
nomical of  his  money  as  of  his  time  for  mental 
improvement.  He  practiced  that  wholesome 
and  honest  Scotch  economy,  about  which  there 


ASPIDIUM  LONCHITIS. 

is  no  taint  of  parsimony,  which  wastes  nothing, 
but  does  not  stint  in  bearing  a  fair  share  of 
any  reckoning,  or  in  generous  giving  where 
there  is  need,  or  in  free  spending  according  to 
means  on  proper  occasions. 

He  was  too  much  inclined  to  think  that  to 
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spend  money  on  his  individual  comfort  was 
waste.  When  the  friend  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  last  trip  to  the  Virginia  mountains 
shook  hands  with  him  in  farewell  at  the  sta- 
tion where  he  left  the  train,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  charge  him  to  have  a  fire  in  his  room  at 
once,  and  not  allow  any  foolishness  about  the 
cost  of  it  to  keep  him  from  doing  so. 

Like  most  men  of  imaginative  temperament 
condemned  to  a  career  of  toil  and  struggle, 
he  was  most  sensitive  to  the  minor  tones  of 
poetry.  On  a  visit  to  Washington  during  his 
last  years,  he  was  sitting  with  three  friends, 
Professor  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  Hon.  J.  Proctor  Knott,  then  a 
representative  in  Congress,  now  Governor,  and 
Mr.  L.  S.  Howlett,  formerly  of  Louisville,  then 
a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Washington. 
The  talk  ran  on  poetry,  and  John  quoted,  as 
a  hit  that  impressed  him  always,  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  Tom  Hood: 

Farewell  life !  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows,  cloud  the  light 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night. 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upward  starts  a  vapor  chill ; 
Strong  the  earthly  odor  grows, 
I  smell  the  mold  above  the  rose ! 

Welcome  life  !  the  spirit  strives ! 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly,  like  shadows  at  the  morn — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom, 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold— 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mold ! 

Williamson  was  morally  and  intellectually 
of  the  strictest  integrity.  He  was  straightfor- 
ward and  candid  with  himself  as  with  all  others. 
He  was  a  clean-minded  pure-natured  man.  He 
had  no  taste  for  low  company,  or  poor  litera- 
ture, and  no  coarse  joke  or  coarse  allusion  had 
any  redeeming  quality  to  him. 

His  love  of  nature  and  wild  flowers  and  ferns 
was  intense  and  enthusiastic.  When  he  first 
saw  a  tulip  tree  in  full  bloom  he  was  "  entranced 
with  delight."  A  comrade  of  his  rambles  de- 
scribes him  as  "  hovering  "  over  an  orchid  which 
one  of  the  party  had  discovered,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  some  hostile  influence  was  about  to  swoop 
down  on  it  and  carry  it  away  before  he  could 
examine  it. 

It  should  have  been  noted  in  the  proper 
place  that  after  he  had  published  his  "  Fern 
Etchings,"  he  had  in  contemplation  a  work  on 
orchids  to  be  done  in  collaboration  with  his 
friend,  George  E.  Davenport,  of  Boston,  but  the 
project,  after  much  deliberation,  was  abandoned. 


Mr.  Davenport  tells,  in  the  sketch  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Botanical  Gazette,  of  Williamson's 
first  sight  of  the  fringed  polygala  during  a 
ramble  in  Middlesex,  and  of  the  admiration  he 
exhibited  for  the  charming  little  plant.  Fairly 
dividing  his  love  with  the  ferns  was  the  moun- 
tain laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia,  of  whose  beauties 
he  was  always  ready  to  talk.  He  had  read  of 
this  plant  and  was  anxious  to  see  it,  and  after 
much  inquiry  learned  that  a  "patch"  of  it  was 
to  be  found  near  Brook's  Station,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad.  On  his  first  trip 
he  was  too  late — the  plant  had  passed  its  flow- 
ering season.  The  next  year  he  and  two  com- 
panions went  early  to  inspect  it.  When  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  patch  and  saw  that  it  was 
in  full  bloom,  there  was  a  half  mile  race  to  see 
who  should  reach  it  first.  The  winner,  Dr. 
Wm.  Strassel,  plucked  the  beautiful  bouquet  of 
bloom  from  the  first  plant  he  reached,  and  rais- 
ing it  before  his  lagging  companions  exclaimed, 
"  Behold  the  national  flower  of  America." 

The  mountain  laurel  is  well  worthy  of  this 
distinction,  and  its  adoption  as  such  would  be 
a  memorial  of  Williamson,  who  so  persever- 
ingly  sounded  its  praises,  of  the  kind  that  he 
would  most  prize.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  laurel  patch  every  year  in  the  flowering 
season,  if  it  was  possible,  and  he  hungered  to 
visit  it  just  before  he  left  home  on  his  fatal 
journey. 

Williamson  was  as  anxious  for  pecuniary  suc- 
cess as  most  men.   He  wanted  to  make  money, 

"  Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 
Not  for  a  train  attendant, 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent," 

or  independent  enough  to  put  him  above  the 
necessity  of  subordinating  his  ideas  of  art  de- 
velopment to  the  work  of  a  mechanical  trade. 
He  had  strong  local  attachments,  he  had  grown 
to  love  Louisville;  and  because  he  had  been 
met  with  expressions  of  surprise  that  such 
work  as  he  did  could  come  from  Louisville  he 
had  an  obstinate  inclination  to  show  that  such 
work  could  be  done  in  Louisville  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  an  ambition  to  have  Louisville 
known  as  a  place  where  a  high  order  of  art 
work  could  be  profitably  carried  on. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  Scotchmen  who,  be- 
ginning life  in  humble  and  straitened  circum- 
stances, have,  by  thorough  work  in  some  branch 
of  knowledge  or  art,  prosecuted  not  for  gain, 
but  to  satisfy  a  longing  for  something  higher 
than  mere  physical  comfort,  risen  to  distinction. 
John  Williamson  is  entitled  to  an  honorable 
place  among  them.  JR..  M.  Kelly. 


COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 


The  Loss  at  Gettysburg. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  Colonel  Swallow's 
graphic  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  con- 
sider it  an  admirable  article,  that  could  be  written 
only  by  a  participant  and  close  observer  of  that 
memorable  conflict.  But  there  are  some  points  in 
which  the  author  appears  to  be  wrong,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  aggregate  loss  suffered  by  General 
Lee's  army,  which  he  sums  up  10,000. 

This  is  an  error,  according  to  his  own  very  modest 
estimates. 

He  gives  the  loss  of  the  Confederate  army  on  July 
1st  at  about  5,000,  of  which  Heth  alone  reported  over 
2,700";  but  this  is  undoubtedly  too  low,  as  Rhodes  lost 
over  1,000  by  capture  alone,  and  many  more  in  killed 
and  wounded,  while  Pender  and  Early  each  had  sev- 
eral hundred  disabled. 

On  the  second  day,  Colonel  Swallow  gives  the  South- 
ern loss  at  6,500.  He  makes  no  report  of  Johnson's 
casualties  on  Rock  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
except  that  one  brigade  suffered  (Stewart's)  a  loss  of 
over  1,000. 

Johnson  had  with  him  Stewart's,  Walker's,  Jones', 
Williams',  Daniel's,  and  O'Neil's  brigades,  and  his 
loss  would  certainly  exceed  4,000  in  the  aggregate  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d.  According  to  the  very  low 
estimate  given  of  the  numbers  composing  the  grand 
assaulting  column  against  the  Union  left  (12.000), 
three  fourths  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  (page 
569).  This  would  entail  a  loss,  quoting  the  author,  of 
9,000. 

Then  there  was  the  advance  of  Wilcox  and  Perry, 
who  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  say  1,000.  The 
casualties  in  the  desperate  cavalry  encounters  on  the 
flanks  may  readily  be  placed  at  over  2,000,  while 
Early's  loss  in  withdrawing  from  the  town,  and  other 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  terrible  artillery  duel  on 
the  third  would  sum  up  500  more.  To  tabulate  these 
figures,  we  have  this  total : 


July  1st,  over   5,000 

July  2d   6,500 

July  3d,  Johnson  on  Rock  Creek,  say   4,000 

Pickett's  and  Hill's  charge,  July  3d   9,000 

Wilcox  and  Perry,  charge  July  3d   1,000 

Cavalry  losses,  estimated  ,   2,000 

Other  losses  not  enumerated  in  above   500 


Total  28,000 


These  I  take  to  be  Colonel  Swallow's  figures,  except 
the  estimates  as  mentioned,  but  one  prominent  fact 
will  strike  the  .reader,  if  that  writer's  figures  are  cor- 
rect. He  places  Lee's  infantry  at  48,000.  According 
to  the  table  given  above  the  infantry  loss  was  26,000 ; 
almost  sixty  per  cent  of  the  force  engaged.  It  is 
evident  that  some  of  the  figures  are  wrong,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  the  error  is  not  in  the  losses.  I  think 
he  also  does  injustice  to  the  bravery  of  the  Eleventh 
corps,  on  July  1st,  as  they  had  a  false  position,  with 
but  five  weak  brigades  to  maintain  their  extended 
line.  The  First  corps  had  six  brigades  and  a  far  bet- 
ter position  to  repel  an  assault.  Against  this  handful 
of  troops  the  Confederates  launched  five  brigades  of 
Heth's  division,  four  of  Pender's,  five  of  Rhodes',  and 
four  of  Early's,  all  large  brigades  (except  Field's),  a 
total  of  eighteen  brigades. 


But  it  is  well  known  that  military  writers  have  as 
yet  not  agreed  in  describing  a  battle,  and  it  is  safe 
to  presume  they  never  will,  especially  when  they 
were  pulling  at  opposite  ends  of  the  rope ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  Colonel  Swallow's  story  of  this 
action  is  the  best  I  have  read  from  one  who  followed 
the  stars  and  bars.  Almost  all  Southern  writers  on 
the  war  have  a  retiring  modesty  in  stating  the  forces 
engaged  and  damage  suffered  by  their  own  side,  and 
are  careful  not  to  overestimate  the  first  nor  to  show 
up  the  second  too  strongly.  But  then  that  is  natural, 
and  is  only  keeping  the  best  foot  foremost. 

Respectfully,        John.  D.  Vautier. 

Philadelphia,  January  30, 1886. 


The  Death  of  Pelham. 

If  I  mistake  not.  Major  Pelham,  of  Stuart's  horse 
artillery,  was  killed  at  Chancellorsville,  May  1,  1863. 
The  Seventeenth  United  States  infantry,  of  Sykes' 
division,  Fifth  corps,  A.  P.,  were  the  skirmishers 
on  that  occasion  for  the  Federal  forces.  I  was  on 
the  line  on  that  occasion,  in  command  of  Company 
A,  Second  battalion,  Seventeenth  United  States  in- 
fantry, and  I  feel  sure  that  one  of  my  men  killed 
Major  Pelham.  We  were  lying  in  an  old  fence-row 
grown  up  in  bushes,  and  were  strictly  enjoined  from, 
firing  or  bringing  on  an  engagement,  as  we  had  devel- 
oped the  Confederate  position,  and  General  Hooker 
was  about  to  withdraw  our  division,  fearing  that  we 
should  be  overwhelmed  before  other  forces  could 
come  to  our  assistance.  In  our  front  was  an  open 
field,  and  if  I  recollect  aright  it  had  been  plowed.  On 
the  top  of  a  rise  in  this  field  I  noticed  some  Confed- 
erate artillery  unlimbered.  The  limberers  went  to 
the  rear  out  of  sight  to  us,  and  the  artillerymen  fell 
to  the  ground.  Directly  I  saw  a  splendidly  mounted 
officer  ride  up  to  the  guns,  and  an  officer  arose  and 
saluted  him.  Just  at  this  moment,  Frank  Robinson, 
one  of  my  men,  not  being  able  to  resist  firing  at  such  a 
good  target,  fired  at  the  mounted  officer  and  knocked 
him  from  his  horse.  Some  Confederate  skirmishers 
were  lying  in  the  plowed  ground  in  front  of  the 
artillery.  One  of  them  fired  at  the  puff  of  smoke 
from  Robinson's  gun  in  the  bushes.  Robinson's  gun 
stock  was  broken,  his  throat  partially  cut,  and  his 
jaw-bone  broken  by  the  bullets  from  the  Confeder- 
ates' guns.  He  afterward  recovered  from  his  wounds. 
I  think  it  was  the  Eleventh  Virginia  infantry  who 
were  acting  as  skirmishers  in  our  front, 

I  read  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  some  time  ago,  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Pelham,  of  Stuart's  horse 
artillery.    Very  truly  yours,       Dudley  H.  Chase. 

Late  Captainllih  U.  S.  Infantry. 


The  "Excelsior  Banner." 

In  the  winter  of  1863-4,  while  the  Third  division  of 
the  Seventeenth  corps  was  stationed  at  Vicksburg, 
Miss,  (except  the  First  brigade,  then  at  Big  Black 
River,  twelve  miles  east  of  Vicksburg),  General  M.  D. 
Leggett,  who  had  succeeded  General  Logan  in  com- 
mand of  the  division,  "desiring  to  bring  the  troops 
of  his  command  to  the  highest  possible  condition  of 
drill  and  discipline,"  caused  a  beautiful  blue  silken 
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banner  to  be  made,  designated  the  "Excelsior  Ban- 
ner," for  presentation  to  the  regiment  which  in  "  bat- 
talion drill,  soldierly  appearance,  condition  of  camps, 
and  all  those  qualities  which  characterize  the  efficient 
soldierly,  and  model  regiment,  should  present  the 
best  claim  to  the  title  of  Excelsior  Regiment  of  the 
Third  division." 

After  a  trial  characterized  by  great  harmony  on  the 
part  of  the  thirteen  regiments  engaged,  and  ending 
in  a  very  spirited  drill,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  Illinois 
infantry,  of  the  First  brigade,  by  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  judges,  and  was  received  by  Colonel 
John  H.  Howe  from  the  hands  of  General  McPherson, 
at  that  time  the  commander  and  idol  of  the  Seven- 
teenth corps. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  banner  was  pre- 
sented required  the  regiment  holding  it  to  defend  its 
against  a  challenge  from  any  regiment  in  the  division 
at  any  time.  Forfeiture  in  case  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing soldiers,  and  on  condition  that  it  should  be  kept 
in  the  division. 

When  the  veterans  were  organized  for  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  reg- 
iment was  left  at  Vicksburg,  and  with  unfeigned  sad- 
ness we  saw  the  gallant  boys  who  had  been  our  com- 
rades through  all  the  varied  scenes  of  war  depart  for 
other  fields  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and,  by  authority 
of  the  last-named  condition  referred  to  above,  take 
with  them  the  "  Excelsior  Banner  "  we  had  defended 
and  cherished,  and  which  we  could  not  be  deprived 
of  in  any  other  way. 

I  understand  that  the  "Excelsior  Banner,"  with 
every  thing  else  in  General  Leggett's  tent,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  at  some  place  on  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  If  this  article  is  read  by  any  one  who  is 
able  to  furnish  any  information  respecting  the  fate  of 
of  this  trophy,  I  hope  he  will  have  the  information 
inserted  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  ;  it  would  afford 
very  interesting  reading  to  many  survivors  of  Logan's 
old  division,  and  might  be  the  means  "of  locating  and 
restoring  to  its  proper  place  the  blue  banner  of  supe- 
riority, an  event  long  hoped  for.  The  banner  was 
inscribed,  "  Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Corps.  Ex- 
celsior," in  silver  letters.  C.  E.  Bassett. 

Austin,  III.  124th  Illinois  Regiment. 


The  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  first  copy  of  The  Southern  Bivouac  was  placed 
in  my  hands  to-night.  I  became  so  much  interested  in 
the  contents  that  I  sat  alone  in  my  office  till  midnight 
to  finish  the  entire  book.  And  I  drop  this  note  to  say 
that  the  only  criticism  I,  as  an  old  Union  soldier 
(and  an  officer),  as  well  as  a  Republican  voter  for 
twenty-four  years,  can  find  at  this  time  is  in  regard 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  very  good  article  on  the 
"Third  Day  at  Gettysburg,"  wherein  the  writer 
spoils  a  well-written  and,  I  judge,  a  truthful  account 
of  his  observations  from  the  Southern  side  of  that 
great  battle,  by  a  comparison  of  the  relative  forces 
of  Meade's  and  Lee's  armies,  as  "  extracted  from  the 
records,"  and  the  unjust  comment  or  inference  that 
the  battle  was  fought  on  the  basis  of  two  to  one,  etc. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  not  a  fair  summary  for  the  writer  to 
make  to  his  article.  It  is  not  assumed,  we  hope,  that 
at  any  time  during  the  three  days— that  during  any 
actual  conflict  the  forces  actually  engaged  were  two 


to  one.  It  is  probably  true,  that  during  the  first  day 
General  Reynolds  with  part  of  the  First  corps  alone 
met  and  held  in  check  almost  the  entire  left  wing  of 
the  Confederate  army  until  the  German  corps,  the 
Eleventh,  gave  way  on  our  right. 

I  was  one  of  the  Yankees  that  skeddadled  through 
the  town  of  Gettysburg  that  July  afternoon,  and  we 
all  knew  we  were  driven  back  because  of  superior 
force ;  and  the  facts  arc  not  denied,  that  two  thirds  of 
Meade's  army  were  at  that  time  sixteen  miles  away. 
General  Lee  was  on  hand  that  afternoon,  but  Meade 
did  not  come  up  until  1  a.  m.,  on  the  2d,  and  most  of 
his  force  was  still  far  in  the  rear. 

The  second  day  will  admit  of  a  great  many  explana- 
tions and  "  ifs,"  we  all  know.  General  Sickles  pre- 
motions  brought  about  that  fight,  etc.,  and  nearly 
brought  disaster  to  the  Union  forces. 

I  admit  that  I  am  not  competent  to  judge  of  the 
third  day's  proceedings,  because  I  confess  that  I,  in- 
dividually, had  been  defeated,  and  was  safely  stowed 
three  miles  in  the  rear  during  that  wonderful  charge. 
But  is  it  not  an  admitted  fact  that  the  charge  was  re- 
pulsed successfully  by  less  guns  than  were  engaged 
in  making  the  assault?  But  why  all  this  unjust  com- 
ment in  regard  to  the  numbers  engaged  ?  We  were 
told,  you  will  remember,  "one  Southern  man  was 
equal  to  five  Yankees." 

The  simple  facts  are :  General  Lee  and  the  Confed- 
erate officials,  knowing  all  the  facts  and  figures,  under- 
took the  invasion  of  the  North.  They  were  defeated 
after  a  gallant  fight,  for  which  we  all  honor  the  South- 
ern soldier. 

What  might  have  been,  if  Grant  had  been  in  com- 
mand on  July  3d  and  4th,  or  if  Meade,  instead  of 
Hancock,  had  been  wounded,  or  if— if — but  why  go 
into  all  these  useless  inquiries? 

The  plain  facts  are,  that  Meade's  force  of  ninety-five 
thousand  men  consisted  of  all  under  his  command, 
scattered  throughout  that  entire  country  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  Gettysburg,  and  included  the  stragglers, 
the  garrisons,  etc.;  while  all  of  Lee's  force  was  avail- 
able and  all  of  which  was  engaged. 

Yours  truly,         Union  Officer. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  Dialect. 

In  your  February  issue,  in  Comment  and  Criticism, 
is  an  extract  from  the  New  York  Independent  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dialect  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  offering 
some  criticisms  on  Professor  Harrison's  paper  on  the 
negroisms,  etc.,  of  the  South.  The  Independent  says 
that  many  of  these  negroisms  of  Professor  Harrison's 
are  heard  among  the  Yankees,  and  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  given  by  Professor 
Harrison,  so  far  as  it  knows,  are  not  heard  at  all  at 
the  North,  and  instances  the  following:  "Bat  the 
eye,"  "  doted,"  "  fyce,"  etc.  In  fact  all  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraph  are  heard  every  day  in  this 
part  of  the  West;  I  have  also  heard  them  used  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  West. 
It  seems,  however,  that  some  expressions  are  the 
result  of  importation  during  and  since  the  civil  war. 
We  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  quite  time  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  preserve  not  only  the  form  but 
the  very  expressions  themselves  in  some  sure  way; 
that  they  shall  not  pass  entirely  out  of  existence. 

Respectfully,  N.  V.  Speece.M.  D. 

QUiNCY,  O.,  January  30,  1886. 
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THE  Filson  Club  of  Louisville,  a  local  historical 
society,  issues  as  its  second  publication,  "  The 
Wilderness  Road,"*  by  Thomas  Speed.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  pioneer  history  this  book  has  peculiar 
claims  to  attention. 

The  Wilderness  Road  was  the  line  of  travel  followed 
by  those  who,  abandoning  their  homes  on  the  sea- 
coast,  sought  in  the  far  West  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.  The  movement  which  led  to  the  settlement  of 
Kentucky  is  unique.  As  the  writer  points  out,  it  was 
not  because  of  religious  persecution,  nor  for  political 
purposes,  nor  for  lust  of  gold,  nor  was  it  merely  adven- 
turous. The  attraction  was  the  fertile  lands  of  Ken- 
tucky. "A  land  like  the  land  of  promise  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  the  far  West.  It  was  rich  in  soil,  covered 
with  stately  timber,  and  watered  by  sparkling  rivers, 
brooks,  and  springs.  It  belonged  to  those  who  would 
go  in  and  possess  it.  Nerved  by  a  dauntless  courage, 
the  hunters  and  explorers  marked  the  way,  and  their 
families  became  the  advance  guards  of  the  forth- 
coming hosts." 

To  us  to-day  it  will  seem  strange  that  these  pioneer 
settlers  followed  the  line  from  Philadelphia  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  South,  and  then  turned  to 
seek  a  path  through  the  mountains  rather  than 
strike  out  at  once  for  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Ohio  River. 
These  early  immigrants  chose,  instead,  to  walk— few 
had  horses  except  for  carrying  the  women  and  their 
household  goods— along  the  gloomy  trace  through 
Cumberland  Gap,  thus  making  their  own  path,  as  by 
instinct  or  the  stars,  through  this  as  yet  untrodden 
wilderness.  By  each  ford  and  in  each  defile  lay,  for 
aught  they  knew,  the  jealous  savage ;  yet,  dreaded  as 
they  were,  the  early  settlers  preferred  to  meet  them 
face  to  face  on  something  like  equal  terms  to  being 
bushwhacked  as  their  boat  made  its  way  down  the 
unknown  river.  And  so  they  made  a  road  through 
the  wilderness  for  the  impatient  thousands  to  follow 
after.  From  Philadelphia  and  Richmond  direct  lines 
converged  at  Fort  Chissel,  thence  through  Cumber- 
land Gap  to  Boonesboro,  Crab  Orchard,  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  From  Fort  Chissel  one  path  took  a  sonth- 
erly  direction  into  Tennessee,  crossing  the  Cumber- 
land River  near  where  Nashville  now  stands. 

One  reads  this  account  of  the  wanderings  of  our 
ancestors,  only  a  century  after  the  events  described, 
and  they  seem  as  distant  as  the  wanderings  of  the 
Children  of  Israel.  One  hundred  years  ago  and  these 
men  invaded  and  occupied  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  savage  tribes,  and  now  through  all  these  mountain 
passes  are  found  the  iron  trails,  and  steam  has  sent 
its  messengers  into  every  defile.  Now  the  railroad  is 
the  pioneer  and  the  conqueror;  it  moves  on  in  ad- 
vance of  the  march  of  civilization  to  make  straight 
its  paths.  A  thousand  miles  beyond  us  streams  the 
ever-swelling  tide  of  humanity.  Nations  have  grown 
up  far  to  the  West ;  the  Mississippi  is  the  interior  line 
of  communication,  and  the  Rockies  are  tunneled  and 
scaled,  and  only  the  mighty  ocean  sets  the  limit  to 
this  advance.  It  is  a  wonderful  story  of  an  almost 
peaceful  conquest,  the  story  of  the  triumph  of  the 
powers  of  light  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Historians  will  fix  on  this  movement  as  marking 
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an  epoch  as  does  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Speed,  "  It  suddenly  established  the 
power  of  the  white  man  in  the  Western  country.  It 
pierced  and  broke  the  center  of  the  barriers  which 
had  barred  the  West  against  occupation.  It  divided 
the  Indians  North  from  those  in  the  South.  It  oper- 
ated as  a  flank  movement  upon  the  powerful  tribes 
which  occupied  the  choicest  parts  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  caused  them  to  give  way  before 
the  advance  of  civilization.  It  made  the  vast  terri- 
tory of  the  Northwest,  then  including  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  vulnerable  to  settlement.  It  opened  the 
way  to  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  so  crowded  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Northern  Georgia  that  they  eventually  accepted  re- 
moval beyond  the  Mississippi. 

"Therefore  it  is  not  the  Kentucky  people  alone 
who  have  reason  to  study  with  grateful  interest  the 
history  of  the  Wilderness  Road.  The  direct  benefit 
of  the  movement  which  marked  out  the  wilderness 
trace  and  trod  it  into  a  road  did  not  stop  at  Boones- 
boro or  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  ;  it  extended  northward, 
southward,  westward.  It  sent  its  reflex  influence 
back  to  the  sea-coast  States,  and  led  them  all  forward 
to  possess  the  great  empire  of  the  West." 

And  beyond  the  sea  itself,  into  the  crowded  cities 
of  Europe,  into  its  hovels,  and  among  its  barren  and 
hungry  hills,  moved  by  this  mighty  influence,  mill- 
ions have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  bread, 
outnumbering  the  population  of  England  a  hundred 
years  ago.  What  mighty  forces  Boone  put  in  motion 
as,  with  only  his  rifle,  he  "  left  his  peaceful  habitation 
on  the  Yadkin  to  explore  the  country  of  Kentucky." 
He  reached  the  borders  of  the  bluegrass,  and  re- 
turned to  his  family  with  the  determination  to  bring 
them  as  soon  as  possible  to  live  in  Kentucky,  "  which, 
I  esteemed,"  he  says,  "a  second  paradise." 


MINORITY  representation,  as  a  principle  in  poli- 
tics, has  been  frequently  urged  with  earnest- 
ness and  with  justice.  The  only  answer  to  argu- 
ments advanced  in  behalf  of  this  measure  is,  that  it 
is  somewhat  complicated,  and  would  be  very  difficult 
of  application  in  the  broad  field  of  National  politics. 

The  abuses  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  great  as 
they  are  in  political  matters,  are  just  as  serious  in 
corporate  institutions.  There  is  growing  up  in  the 
popular  mind  a  strong  feeling  of  antagonism  to  all 
organized  capital.  Public  agitation,  to  some  extent, 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  corporate  body  is,  as  a 
rule,  composed  of  many  men,  that  it  is  in  fact  one 
form  of  co-operation;  that,  under  the  laws  which 
give  existence  to  corporations,  men  of  small  means 
may  combine,  and  with  their  aggregate  capital  be 
able  to  meet  competition  with  men  of  wealth  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  them 
single-handed.  This  is  the  true  theory  upon  which 
the  organization  of  corporations  is  to  be  defended. 
Laws,  properly  guarded,  would  make  this  legalized 
co-operation  the  counteracting  element  which  would 
limit  the  evil  influences  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  from  generation  to  generation  in  one  family. 

Unfortunately,  the  laws  relating  to  these  institu- 
tions are  neither  well  guarded  or  properly  conceived. 
We  have  carried  into  the  management  of  our  com- 
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mercial  institutions  the  majority  tyranny,  which, 
under  the  pretense  of  liberty,  takes  from  the  minor- 
ity all  control  of  their  property.  We  have  to  learn 
in  commercial,  as  well  as  in  political  matters,  that 
minorities  have  rights  which  majorities  must  respect. 

The  law  confers  special  powers  and  valuable  priv- 
ileges upon  this  aggregated  capital,  and  a  corporation 
can  do  many  things ;  this  is,  the  majority  as  a  corpor- 
ation. The  result  is  that  the  rights  of  the  minority 
stockholders  are  almost  invariably  ignored.  A  few 
men  secure  control  of  the  majority  of  the  stock ;  they 
manage  the  institution  in  accordance  with  their  own 
purposes,  having  no  regard  whatever  for  the  position 
or  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  minority  stockholders. 
"  Securing  control "  generally  means  the  purchase  of 
a  small  majority  of  stock,  and  is  followed  by  a  policy 
utterly  destructive  of  the  cause  of  the  minority. 
They  have  no  representation,  no  power  of  protest, 
and  only  limited  means  of  preventing  any  action 
upon  which  the  majority  stockholders  have  deter- 
mined, though  this  majority  in  fact  may  be  one 
man. 

It  can,  we  believe,  be  demonstrated  that  most  of 
the  evils  that  have  arisen  during  the  development  of 
our  system  of  railroads  may  be  traced  to  this  source. 
A  proper  representation  of  the  minority  claims  in 
the  Board  of  Directory  would  prevent  many  of  the 
abuses  which  now  go  unchecked.  The  manipulation 
of  stocks  in  Wall  Street,  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  an 
enormous  extent,  the  sacrifice  of  these  securities,  the 
bartering  away  of  valuable  corporate  rights  for  per- 
sonal consideration,  might  well  be  prevented.  The 
influence  of  a  minority  directory  means  opposition, 
exposure,  and  in  most  instances  defeat  of  all  who  are 
attempting  to  use  the  property  of  others  for  their 
own  benefit. 

True  as  we  believe  these  facts  to  be  in  connection 
with  railroads,  they  are  equally  true  in  connection 
with  all  other  corporations.  The  value  of  the  idea 
of  an  incorporated  body  in  the  industrial  history  of 
the  world  has  been  scarcely  second,  indeed,  to  the 
application  of  steam  to  machinery,  and  yet  the 
abuses,  too,  have  been  serious  and  inexcusable.  No 
reform  in  commercial  affairs  would  do  greater  good 
than  one  which  would  secure  incorporated  bodies  a 
proper  representation  of  the  minority  element.  It 
would  destroy  the  power  of  speculative  schemers, 
limit  the  power  of  conspirators,  give  greater  confi- 
dence to  all  such  enterprises,  and  greater  security  to 
all  money  so  invested.  It  would  restore  popular 
faith,  and  make  men  appreciate  better  than  they  now 
do  the  value  to  them  of  legal  co-operation. 


THE  "Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart."  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  by  Major  H.  B.  McClellan,  his 
aide-de-camp,  is  a  book  well  worthy  careful  perusal. 

We  have  seen  no  record  of  service  in  either  army 
which  is  clearer  and  more  thoroughly  intelligible. 
The  average  reader  may,  perhaps,  desire  that  some- 
thing more  of  personal  interest  had  been  infused  into 
the  story.  He  may  feel  the  lack  of  incident  or  delin- 
eation serving  to  illustrate  more  pointedly  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  Stuart;  but,  as  a  military 
narrative,  a  terse,  lucid,  graphic  recital  of  the  events 
of  the  great  cavalry  leader's  career,  and  of  the  impor- 
tant strategic  combinations  which  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  making,  when  part  of  General  Lee's  plans, 
or  seeking  to  discover  and  thwart,  if  projected  by  the 


commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  is  of  un- 
questioned historic  value,  and  unusually  attractive 
to  the  military  student. 

No  one  can  read  this  book  and  not  be  convinced 
that  it  tells  for  the  first  time  just  what  Stuart's  work 
was.  Much  has,  of  course,  been  written  about  his 
campaigns.  They  were  too  inseparably  identified,  as 
we  have  said,  with  the  "great  war,"  waged  for  four 
years  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  not 
to  have  been  largely  mentioned  by  writers  upon  both 
sides,  who  have  undertaken  to  relate  how.  Lee 
guarded  Richmond,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
offenso-defensive  policy,  time  and  again,  forced  his 
enemy  to  confront  his  legions  upon  Northern  soil. 
But  until  Major  McClellan's  admirable  narrative  ap- 
peared, it  was  impossible  to  acquire  other  than  frag- 
mentary information,  and  a  very  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  part  taken  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  the  grand  total  of 
strategy  and  battle.  He  has  furnished,  as  it  were,  a 
monogram  of  this  service.  He  has  given  it  not  only 
in  detail,  but  with  clear  and  systematic  explanation 
of  how  it  was  intended  to  affect  and  aid  the  general 
design,  with  which  Lee  wielded  his  well-nigh  invin- 
cible host. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  is,  indeed,  almost  unfair 
to  the  book  itself,  to  designate  particular  chapters  as 
excelling  in 'the  characteristics  mentioned.  Never- 
theless we  would  advise  the  reader,  who  wishes  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  Stuart's  objects,  as  well  as  of  his  meth- 
ods, to  read  the  accounts  of  the  "  Chickahominy  "  and 
"  Chambersburg  raids,"  that  of  the  cavalry  opera- 
tions just  preceding  Chancellorsville,  and  every  thing 
which  Major  McClellan  has  written  concerning  Stu- 
art's movements,  from  the  inauguration  to  the  close 
of  the  campaign  of  Gettysburg. 


THE  criticism  of  what  is  known  in  literature  as 
Southern  dialect  overlooks  certain  peculiarities 
of  life  in  the  South  prior  to  1860,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  to  any  proper  appreciation  of  the 
points  involved  in  the  construction  as  well  as  in  the 
dissection  of  Southern  dialect. 

The  clearest  statement  of  the  distinction  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  discussion  of  this  topic  was  contained 
in  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Bivouac  for 
November,  written  by  Dr.  Charles  Foster  Smith,  of 
Vanderbilt  University.  Dr.  Smith  called  attention, 
first,  to  certain  words  or  forms  derived  from  old  Eng- 
lish or  provincial  English  authority,  which  elsewhere 
have  become  obsolete.  Next  he  made  a  division  com- 
prising words  and  phrases  used  to  some  extent  by  the 
educated,  and  confined  to  the  South.  His  third  divis- 
ion included  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  more  or 
less  general  in  the  South;  fourth,  Virginia  peculiari- 
ties, and  fifth,  the  phrases  current  on  the  sea-board 
of  South  Carolina.  These  relate  to  the  peculiarities 
of  speech  of  the  better  classes.  These  distinctions  are 
excellent  and  should  always  be  observed,  but  there 
are  others  which  are  much  more  minute. 

As  the  peculiarities  of  educated  speech  differ  in 
South  Carolina  from  those  in  Virginia  or  Kentucky,  so 
do  we  find  differences  as  great,  or  almost  as  destruc- 
tive to  philological  theories,  existing  in  the  other 
classes,  notably  among  the  negroes.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate this  the  reader  has  only  to  compare  the  language 
used  in  Mr.  Pendleton's  story,  •'  Black  Dan,"  in  the 
Bivouac  for  February,  with  that  of  Mrs.  Floyd  in 
"Uncle  Adam's  Funeral  Feast,"  in  this  number. 
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That  writers  will  make  occasional  slips,  however  care- 
ful they  may  be,  is  unavoidable,  but  each  of  these 
writers  uses  a  dialect  with  which  each  is  entirely 
familiar,  and  the  result  is  a  very  marked  difference. 

This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there 
grew  up  among  thef  negroes  of  each  neighborhood 
certain  phrases  and  words  which  did  not  travel  be- 
yond the  very  narrow  confines  of  personal  inter- 
course. Indeed  these  phrases  and  habits  of  speech 
and  thought  were  often  limited  to  one  plantation, 
and  men  with  habits  of  careful  observation  could  tell 
from  a  moment's  conversation  with  a  negro  to  what 
plantation  he  belonged. 

When  we  say  that  any  one  is  an  accurate  writer  of 
negro  dialect,  the  limitations  should  be  implied  ;  the 
standard  accuracy  varies,  and  the  language  current 
among  the  negroes  of  the  sea-board  is  in  many  points 


distinct  from  that  of  the  interior,  and  while  one  writer 
will  use  words  and  mutilation  of  words  which  are 
entirely  foreign  to  another,  they  are  yet  the  very 
phrases  current  two  or  three  hundred  miles  away. 
But  this  tolerance  of  difference  may  be  stretched  too 
far,  as  in  the  case  of  a  contributor  who  says  he  may 
have  departed  sometimes  in  the  course  of  history 
from  the  true  negro  dialect  of  Lower  Virginia,  but  he 
trusted  to  the  proof-reader  to  make  the  proper  cor- 
rection in  every  case.  As  our  proof-reader,  unfortu- 
nately, was  not  familiar  with  the  dialect  of  the  negro 
in  Lower  Virginia,  the  manuscript  was  declined. 

In  this  connection  the  letter  from  a  friend  in  the 
West,  calling  attention  to  the  phrases  there  current 
since  the  war,  has  considerable  interest,  and  shows 
how  completely  that  struggle  has  thrown  down  all 
barriers,  philological  as  well  as  political. 
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THE  wit  of  the  bar  is  not  altogether  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  those  will  know  who  frequent  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  lawyers.  Some  two  years  ago  the 
bar  of  Kentucky  met  in  Louisville,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  there  was  an  elaborate  dinner  with  the 
usual  accompaniments.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Mr.  Byron  Bacon,  of  the  Louisville  bar,  who  assumed 
the  arduous  task  of  instructing  his  brethren  "How 
to  explain  to  your  client  why  you  lost  his  case."  The 
address  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  daily  press,  but 
marred  by  a  number  of  typographical  and  philologi- 
cal errors  inseparable  from  rapid  reporting.  As  a 
further  concession  to  his  unfortuuate^  brethren,  Mr. 
Bacon  consented  to  furnish  for  publication  in  the 
Southern  Bivouac  a  correct  version  of  that  address, 
which  the  reader  will  admit  loses  none  of  its  flavor 
with  time : 

I  deprecate  any  thought  that  I  respond  because, 
from  a  more  extended  experience  than  my  legal 
brethren,  I  bring  to  the  solution  of  this  question  the 
exhaustive  learning  and  skill  of  the  specialist.  The 
characteristic  modesty  of  our  profession  forbids  that  I 
should  arrogate  to  myself  to  instruct  the  eminent  law- 
yers around  me,  wherein  they  doubtless  have  attained 
that  perfection  which  only  long  practice  can  give. 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  subject  was  proposed 
for  the  edification  of  novitiates— those  "young  gen- 
tlemen" to  whom  Blackstone  so  often  and  so  feel- 
ingly alludes,  who,  after  a  long  and  laborious  course 
of  study,  have  been  found,  upon  an  examination  by 
the  sages  of  the  law,  not  to  have  "  fought  a  duel  with 
deadly  weapons  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution,"  and  have  been  admitted  to  our  ranks.* 
To  them,  then,  I  shall  offer  briefly  some  suggestions 
upon  this  point,  hoping  that  they  may  not  find 
them  of  practical  value  upon  the  termination  of 
their  first  case. 

The  question,  as  framed,  is  not  unlike  that  with 
which  Charles  II  long  puzzled  the  Royal  Society.  He 
demanded  the  cause  of  certain  phenomena,  the  ex- 

*  Before  admission  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  applicant  is  required  to  make  oath  that, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  that 
State,  he,  being  a  citizen  thereof,  has  not  fought  a 
duel  with  deadly  weapons  with  another  citizen  of  the 
State. 


istence  of  which  he  falsely  assumed.  The  answer 
was  simply  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  phe- 
nomena. What  lawyer  ever  attempted  to  explain  the 
loss  of  a  case  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  had  lost  it  ? 
That  a  lawyer  can  not  lose  a  case  is  as  well  estab- 
lished a  maxim  as  that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong," 
or,  that  "the  tenant  can  not  deny  his  landlord's 
title."  Eliminate  this  error  and  our  question  is  of 
easy  solution. 

Coke  tells  us  that  law  is  the  "  perfection  of  human 
reason;"  Burke,  that  it  is  "the  pride  of  the  human 
intellect;"  "the  collected  reason  of  ages,  combining 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  concerns;"  "the  most  excellent, 
yea,  the  exactest  of  the  sciences;"  and  the  eloquent 
Hooker,  that  "  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres ;  all  things  in  Heaven 
and  on  Earth  do  her  homage— the  least  as  feeling  her 
care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her  power." 
But  we  know  that,  if  it  be  the  purest  of  reason,  the 
exactest  of  the  sciences,  its  administration  is  not 
always  intrusted  to  the  severest  of  logicians  or  the 
exactest  of  scientists.  We  know  that  the  great,  the 
crowning  glory  of  "  our  noble  English  common  law  " 
is  its  uncertainty,  and  therein  lies  the  emolument 
and  pleasurable  excitement  of  its  practice. 

If,  oblivious  of  this,  you  shall  have  assured  your  cli- 
ent of  success  in  the  simplest  case,  the  hour  of  his  dis- 
appointment will  be  that  of  your  tribulation,  and  pro- 
fessional experience  can  extend  to  you  no  solace  or  aid. 

But  your  client's  cause  has  resulted  unfavorably. 
You,  of  course,  are  never  to  blame ;  the  fault  is  that  of 
the  judge,  the  jury,  or  your  client  himself,  and  it 
may  be  of  all  three.  It  becomes  your  duty  to  divert 
the  tide  of  his  wrath  into  those  channels  where  it 
can  do  the  least  possible  harm.  If  he  be  a  crank  and 
shoots  the  judge  or  cripples  a  juror,  they  fall  as 
blessed  martyrs,  and  their  places  and  their  mantles 
are  easily  filled ;  but  not  so  readily  your  place  or 
your  mantle.  As  one  of  America's  sweetest  poets, 
Mr.  G  M.  D  .  .  .  .  ,t  has  expressed  it  in  a  touch- 


t  A  member  of  the  Kentucky  bar,  who.  unlike  Sir 
William  Blackstone.  did  not  forsake  the  muses  when 
he  espoused  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  distin- 
guished ornament. 
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ing  tribute  to  our  professional  and  social  worth,  un- 
equaled  for  delicacy  of  sentiment,  boldness  of  im- 
agery, and  beauty  of  diction  in  the  whole  range  of 
Euglish  poetry : 

"Judges  and  juries  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  vote  can  make  them  as  a  vote  has  made ; 
But  the  bold  barrister,  a  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. "* 

The  selection  then  of  a  target  for  your  client  (I  use 
the  word  "target"  metaphorically)  must  rest  upon 
the  peculiar  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
the  "sound  discretion,"  as  the  venerated  Story  has 
it,  of  the  counsel.  But  avoid,  if  possible,  imputing 
the  blame  to  your  client,  for  although  this  has  been 
attended  with  very  happy  results,  yet  his  mood  at 
such  times  is  apt  to  be  homicidal,  and,  moreover, 
you  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  your  aim  is  to 
conciliate. 

"Who  wrote  that  note?"  demanded  an  Indiana 
lawyer  who,  under  the  old  system  of  procedure,  had 
declared  in  covenant  as  on  a  writing  obligatory,  and 
gone  out  of  court  on  a  variance. 

"I  got  Squire  Brown  to  write  it,"  answered  his 
sorely-perplexed  and  discomfited  client. 

"I  thought  so,"  sneered  the  learned  counsel. 

"Didn't  you  know  that  no  d  magistrate  could 

write  a  promissory  note  that  would  fit  a  declara- 
tion?" 

First,  as  to  the  jury.  Upon  this  head  I  need  not  en- 
large, only  remind  you  that  you  are  not  held  by  the 
profession  as  committed  or  estopped  by  any  eulo- 
gium,  however  glowing,  which  you  may  have  pro- 
nounced during  the  progress  of  the  .trial  on  their 
intelligence  or  integrity.  It  is  only  in  the  capacity 
of  a  scape-goat  that  the  American  juror  attains  the 
full  measure  of  his  utility,  and  as  such  he  will  ever 
be  regarded  by  our  profession  with  gratitude  not  un- 
mingled  with  affection. 

But  it  is  to  the  judge  that  we  turn  in  this  extrem- 
ity with  unwavering  confidence.  The  serenity  and 
grandmotherly  benignity  enthroned  upon  his  visage 
is  to  the  layman  that  placidity  of  surface  which  indi- 
cates fathomless  depths  of  legal  lore ;  to  the  lawyer  it 
bespeaks  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  one  whose 
mission  is  to  bear  unmurmuringly  the  burdens  of 
others. 

It  comes  upon  you  like  a  revelation,  that  your 
weeks  of  study,  your  elaborate  preparation,  your 
voluminous  brief,  are  all  for  naught ;  that  the  impet- 
uous torrent  of  your  eloquence  has  dashed  itself 
against  his  skull,  only  to  envelope  it  in  fog  and  mist, 
and  more  "in  sorrow  than  in  auger"  you  confess 
that  the  presumption  that  every  man  knows  the  law 
can  not  be  indulged  in  his  favor.  Even  your  lumin- 
ous exposition  has  failed  to  enlighten  him. 

You  need  not  spare  him.   He  thrives  on  abuse. 


*A  passage  in  The  Traveler  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
these  lines,  yet  we  should  be  slow  to  charge  the  au- 
thor of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  T/te  Deserted  Village 
with  plagiarism. 


Year  in  and  year  out  he  bears  the  anathemas  of  dis- 
appointed lawyers  and  litigants  with  the  stolid  in- 
difference of  Sancho  Panza's  ass  in  the  valley  of  the 
pack-staves,  or  beneath  the  missiles  of  the  galley- 
slaves,  and  society  comes  finally  to  regard  him  pretty 
much  as  did  Sancho  his  ass.  It  berates  him,  over- 
tasks him,  half  starves  him,  and  loves  him. 

But,  seriously  considered,  our  question  is  only  a 
long-standing  and  harmless  jest  of  the  bar,  meaning- 
less in  actual  practice. 

The  lawyer  is  untiring  in  his  client's  behalf,  and 
the  client  knows,  be  the  result  what  it  may,  that  he 
has  had  the  full  measure  of  his  lawyer's  industry, 
zeal,  and  ability,  and  requires  no  explanation. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  in  his  maiden  speech  "  he 
felt  his  children  tugging  at  his  gown  and  heard  them 
cry,  '  Now,  father,  is  the  time  for  bread.'  "  The  Brit- 
ish bar  applauded  the  sentiment.  The  American 
lawyer  throughout  the  case  feels  his  client  tugging 
at  his  gown,  and  if  unsuccessful  is  sustained  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  whole  duty  as 
God  has  given  him  to  see  and  perform  it;  and,  should 
he  want  further  consolation,  he  can  open  that  oldest 
of  all  the  books  of  the  law  and  there  read  these  words, 
which  may  sooth  his  wounded  spirit,  and  possibly 
best  answer  the  question  of  to-night : 

"  I  returned  and  saw  under  the  sun  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither 
yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing, nor  yet  favor  to  men  of  skill,  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all." 


MISCHIEF. 

'Twas  on  a  sultry  summer's  day, 

Ere  setting  Sol  had  fairly  fled, 
Two  girls  went  out,  with  laughter  gay, 

To  catch  a  breath  of  air,  theyeaid  : 
But— might  I  venture  to  surmise- 
To  tell  their  dreams  'neath  twilight  skies. 

And,  as  they  went,  emotions  new 

Came  to  each  bosom  clustering; 
The  sky  took  on  a  rosy  hue, 

The  earth  a  fresher  coloring ; 
And  Cupid  (hidden  from  their  view) 
Shook  perfumes  from  his  folding  wing. 

But,  see !  one  archer  takes  his  post 
Behind  a  rose-bush  on  the  lawn ; 

His  bow  he  bends,  and  from  a  host 
Of  arrows  two  are  slowly  drawn ; 

He  writes  a  name  on  either  dart, 

That  name  the  same  for  either  heart. 

And  now  they  wander  back  confused, 
Their  frolic  wounds  begin  to  smart, 

And  (confidence  henceforth  refused) 
Each  seeks  a  resting  place  apart. 

Ah !  cruel  Cupid  !  fly  away ! 

You've  wrought  sufficient  harm  to-day. 

Nemo. 
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ASSETS  JANUARY  I,  1886.  .  872,080.66 

J.  A.  CHALARON  '  President. 

MAURICE  STERN,  Vice-President. 

LOUIS  BARNETT  Secretary. 


SURPLUS  LINES  TAKEN  ON  ACCEPTABLE  RISKS. 
40-45 


1  pi 

every  member  of  the  home  circle,  filled  weekly 
with  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  and 
thinkers  in  the  world— replete  with  thrilling  ro- 
mances, fascinating  adventures,  and  graphic 
sketches;  overflowing  with  good  things  to  suit  all 
conditions  and  employments  in  life.  No  family 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  has  been  the  unfail- 
ing source  of  happiness  to  great  numbers  of  noble 
men  and  women  of  two  generations,  and  is 

Better  Than  Ever  To-Day. 

It  has  the  most  remarkable  history  and  honor- 
able record  of  any  paper  on  the  continent,  and  is 
a  welcome  visitor  every  where.  No  other  paper  can 
possibly  fill  its  place  or  serve  as  a  substitute.  It 
affords  all  the  pleasure  of  the  most  fascinating 
reading  without  carrying  mental  or  moral  impurity 
into  any  home.  Only  $2  a  year  for  more  and 
better  reading  than  through  any  other  source.  To 
new  subscribers  we  will  mall,  if  desired, 

A  Trial  Trip  3  Months  for  50  Cents. 

Samples  sent  on  application  from  responsible 
correspondents.  Address, 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publication  Office,  726  Sansom  St. 


SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 

OUR  OWN  MAKE.  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Liat  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 


JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 

SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET, 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 


ELEGANT  SHAPE, 

HEALTH  and  , 
COMFORT 

Perfectly  Combined  in 

MADAME  FOY'S 

Skirt  Supporting 

COBSET 

It  Is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  satisfac- 
tory In  the  market, 
For  sale  by  all  lead 
ing  dealers. 

Price  by  mail  $150. 
FOY,  HARMON  & 
CHAOWICK.  New  Haven,  Conn 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac 


BOOKWAITER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT    AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 
OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.  New  York. 
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CATARRH 


NASAL  CATARRH. 

Sometimes  the  disease  only  affects  the  membranes  lining  the  nasal  passages,  and  they  may  be  easily  reached 
and  cured  by  simple  means.  But  when  it  is  located  in  the  "  frontal  sinus,"  or  in  the  "  posterior  nares,"  or  if  it  has 
entered  the  '■  Eustachian  tubes,"  as  all  well- read  physicians  will  readily  attest,  nothing  can  be  relied  on  to  effect  a  per- 
manent cure  but  the  inhalation  of  properly  medicated  vapor.  In  the  same  manner  that  we  breathe  a  common  air 
we  can  inhale  and  breathe  a  medicated  air;  and  it  is  perfectly  simple,  any  one  can  see,  thus  to  treat  a  disease  of  the 
throat,  bronchial  tubes,  and  lungs.  How  much  better  this  method,  by  which  remedies  are  conveyed  directly  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  than  to  resort  to  the  uncertain  and  too  frequent  mischievous  action  of  medicines  taken  into  the 
stomach. 

BRONCHITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
BRONCHIAL  TUBES. 

This  disease  is  so  closely  connected  with  Catarrh  that  it  may  be  truly  described  as  a  branch  of  that  disease- 
only  modified  and  changed  by  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  parts  affected,  Catarrh  being  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  Nose,  while  Bronchitis  affects  the  small  pipes  entering  into  the  lungs,  known  as  the  Bronchial  Tubes. 
"Where  this  disease  obtains  its  worst  character,  tumor3  grow  up  like  mushrooms,  creating  inflammatory  adhesions 
and  discharge  of  offensive  matter  from  the  throat,  extending  through  the  Eustachian  Tube  to  the  ear,  which  be- 
comes affected.  The  absorption  of  the  tuberculous  matter  is  very  dangerous,  and  frequently  results  in  Pulmonary 
Consumption  and  Death. 

THE  COLD  AIR*  INHALING  BALM. 

This  part  of  my  treatment  I  regard  as  very  important,  especially  in  warding  off  colds  (which  is  half  the  bat- 
tle), and  in  relieving  the  head  and  lungs  while  under  their  effects.  The  balm  is  composed  of  several  kinds  of  gums, 
balsams,  firs,  and  essential  oils  which  are  separately  used  by  the  best  physicians  in  treating  throat,  bronchial,  and  lung 
diseases.  These  I  have  combined  and  concentrated  their  virtues,  which,|by  the  inhaling  process,  are  drawn  through 
the  various  passages  of  the  head  and  respiratory  organs,  reaching  and  healing  every  irritated  spot.  If  used  when  a 
cold  first  makes  its  appearance — which  usually  begins  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose,  and  a  sneeze, 
which  is  nature's  emphatic  warning — it  will  invariably  check  it ;  and  by  producing  a  quicker  circulation,  and  by 

throwing  the  blood  to  the  surface,  the  bad  effects  of  a  cold  are  warded 
off.    It  is  pleasant  to  use  and  almost  instant  in  its  effects. 

MY  EXPERIENCE. 

Nineteen  Years  of  terrible  headache,  disgusting  nasal  discharges, 
dryness  of  the  throat,  acute  bronchitis,  coughing,  soreness  of  the  lungs, 
raising  bloody  mucus,  and  even  night  sweats,  incapacitating  me  from  my 
professional  duties  and  bringing  me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave — all  were 
caused  by,  and  the  results  of,  nasal  catarrh.  After  spending  hundreds  of 
dollars  and  obtaining  no  relief,  I  compounded  my  Catarrh  Specific  and 
Cold  Air  Inhaling  Balm,  and  wrought  upon  myself  a  wonderful  cure. 
Now  I  can  speak  for  hours  with  no  difficulty,  and  can  breathe  freely  in 
any  atmosphere.  At  the  calls  of  numerous  friends  I  have  given  my 
j  cure  to  the  public,  and  have  now  thousands  of  patients  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  thousands  of  happy  fellow-beings,  whose  sufferings  I 
have  relieved.  My  cure  is  certain,  thorough,  and  perfect,  and  is  in- 
dorsed by  every  physician  who  has  examined  it.  If  I  can  relieve  my 
fellow-beings  as  I  have  been  relieved  of  this  loathsome  disease,  which 
makes  the  possessor  at  once  disgusting  to  himself  and  others,  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  and  feel  that  I  have  done  my  little  toward  removing  the  ills  of 
mankind. 


Mr.  G.  K.  Smimh,  of  the  H.  C.  Staver  Implement,  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  writes  :  "  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
of  your  treatment.  It  does  a  sick  man  good  to  know  that  there 
is  a  '  balm  in  Gilead.'  " 

Mr.  J.  Manly,  of  Adrian,  Mo.,  writes:  "  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  my  condition  to-day  from  what  it  was  this  time  last 
year  ;  thanks  to  your  remedy.  ' 


Mr.  E.  R.  Wallace,  President  of  !the  Merchants  and  Planters 
National  Bank,  Union,  S.  C,  writes  under  date  of  June  24,  1885  : 
"  I  never  knew  a  medicine  to  answer  its  purpose  better  than 
your  Cold  Air  Inhaling  Balm." 

[Note— The  Cold  Air  Inhaling  Balm  is  a  portion  of  our  treat- 
ment for  Bronchial  Catarrh,  but  is  very  useful  to  any  one,  as 
it  will  almost  immediately  break  up  a  fresh  cold  in  the  head, 


and  thus  prevent  seated  catarrh.l 
Childs'  Treatment  for  Catarrh,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Head,  Throat,  and  Lungs,  can 


TT  fTI  A—.     —  A   Childs  Treatment  lor  ^atarrn,  ana  all  diseases  of  the  Head,  Throat,  and  L,ungs,  can 

XXOHIO  A  r©a,XHl©llX  be  taken  at  home.with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  by  the  patient.  We  especially  desire  to 
treat  those  who  have  tried  other  remedies  without  success.   A  full  statement  of  method  of  home  treatment  and  cost  will  be  sent  on 

REV.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Troy,  Ohio. 


treat  those  who  have  tried  other  remedies 
application.  Address 
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ESTABLISHED  S3  YEARS  AGO. 


23d  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS 

 TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  

Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser 

$40,000  IN  CASH 


To  be  awarded  among  100,000  Subscribers. 
Will  take  place 


SUBSCRIPTION  $1.50  A  YEAR. 


$323,500  have  been  awarded  to  to  our  Subscribers  in  the 

past  22  years. 


OTJJZl  BEFEBEUCES- 


Any  Bank,  Banker,  or  Merchant  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 

"We  also  refer  by  permission  to  a  few  of  the  many  subscribers  who  have  been  awarded  Premiums  in  the 
past  22  years. 

$2,000,  A.  D.  McDonald,  South  Chicago,  III.  I         $2,000,  Jas.  A.  Visger,  Detroit. 

2,000,  Martin  L.  Downer,  M.  C.  R.  K.,  Detroit.  1,000,  Miss  A.  A.  Harrison,  Adrian,  Mich. 

2,000,  Ora  Kood,  Imlay  City,  Mich.  2,000,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Cole,  Monroe,  Mich. 

l,00i»,  D.  D.  Jennings,  Nonh/Lansing,  Mich.  2,000,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rankin,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

500,  Wm.  H.  Ferster,  Burlington  Mich.  1,000,  W.  J.  Baxter,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

1,000,  H.  B.  Baxter,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  500,  Oscar  H.  Soule,  Ionia,  Mich. 

2,000,  Geo.  I  Mills,  Manton,  Mich.  500,  J.  M.  French,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 

1,000  Caroline  Rado,  Trenton,  Mich.  250,  H.  R.  Gardner,  Jonesville,  Mich. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  A  HALF  PER  YEAR. 

Each  Subscriber  participating  in  the  award  of  $40,000  IN  CASH  to  100,000  Subscribers,  to  be  distributed  among 
them  as  they  may  determine,  without  any  reservation  or  condition  upon  our  part  whatever. 


Agents  are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Good  wages  can  be  earned  by  them. 

Address  for  information 

WM.  H.  BURK,  Publisher,    -   -   -   Detroit,  Mich. 

Sample  Copy  will  be  sent  Free  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  their  address. 
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THE  CHEAPEST 


Irish  Catholic  Magazine 


ixt  rriacE  world. 


ONE  HUNDRED  LARGE  PAGES  A  MONTH. 


Two  Handsofeae  Volumes  of  Six  Hundred  Pages  each  per  year. 


Donahoe's  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Irish  Kace  at  Home  and  Abroad,  is  filled  with  interesting  matter : 
Irish  Tales,  the  Drama,  Music,  Biography,  Episodes  in  Irish  and  American  History,  Poetry,  etc. 

Many  of  the  bishops  and  thousands  of  the  clergy  have  given  it  their  support. 

It  is  gotten  up,  so  far  as  mechanical  execution  is  concerned,  in  fine  style — good  print,  paper,  etc. 

Its  grand  aim  is  to  afford  reading  that  will  elevate  and  instruct  the  present  and  rising  generations.  To  pre- 
serve their  Faith  (dearer  to  them  than  life),  the  rising  generation  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  land  of  their 
fathers : 

"More  dear  in  her  sorrows,  her  gloom,  and  showers, 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest  hours." 

APPROBATION. 

I  have  perused  with  much  delight  several  numbers  of  Donahoe's  Magazine,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  elevating  literature  of  which  there  is  much  need  in  this  country.  It  is  thor- 
oughly Catholic,  and  its  patriotism  is  sound  and  healthy,  free  from  that  wild  enthusiasm  and  visionary  madness 
which  pervades  some  Irish- American  periodicals.  As  long  as  it  remains  what  it  now  is,  Donahoe's  Magazine  has 
my  unqualified  approbation.  >J<    Uhas.  J.  Seghers,  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City. 

Portland,  Oregon,  March  28,  1881. 

The  Bishop  of  Marysville,  California,  writes  to  Mr.  Donahoe :  In  common  with  many  of  your  old  readers  I 
welcome  your  interesting  magazine  to  Marysville.  I  shall  redouble  my  efforts  to  diffuse  the  useful  knowledge  con- 
tained in  your  green  magazine. 

Rev.  Rohert  Fulton,  S.  J.,  late  president  Boston  College,  says:  I  have  examined  your  magazine.  The  result 
confirms  the  opinion  that  I  had  entertained  of  you,  that  few,  if  any,  so  well  understand  the  public  taste,  or  are  so 
well  able  to  gratify  it — an  opinion  elsewhere  expressed  by  a  higher  authority,  in  which  I  wholly  coincide.  So  that 
I  am  quite  hopeful  that  your  magazine  will  be  popular,  and  your  new  venture  prove  successful. 

The  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles,  writes:  1  have  received  the  first  number  of  Donahoe's  Magazine,  and  on 
examination  find  it  replete  with  good  and  interesting  reading  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  effect  much  good 
among  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  in  counteracting  the  baleful  influence  of  unworthy  papers  and  magazines.  1 
take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  faithful  of  my  diocese. 

We  might  present  scores  of  letters  to  show  our  readers  in  what  estimation  our  magazine  is  held.  We  have 
room  but  for  one  more.    It  is  from  the  Bossuet  of  the  West,  as  Bishop  Ryan  is  justly  styled : 

St.  Louis,  August  11,  1879. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  should  have  sent  the  inclosed  amount  of  my  subscription  to  your  magazine  before  this  time. 
I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  it  receives  the  cordial  support  it  so  well  deserves,  and  that  the  Catholic  public  duly 
appreciate  your  long  years  of  service  in  the  Irish  Catholic  cause.  Very  faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

Patrick  Donahue,  Esq.  >f<   C.  J.  Ryan,  C.  Bp. 


TERMS— $2.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE.    $1.00  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 

Price  to  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  Europe,  $2.50,  or  10  shillings. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

The  Magazine  is  for  sale  by  all  newspaper  dealers.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  post-office  order  or  regis- 
tered letter.  Address, 


DONAHOE'S  MAGAZINE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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No.  261  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


IN  its  thirty-seventh  year  of  publication  The  Independent  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  religious  and  literary 
weekly  newspapers  wherever  published.  Being  undenominational,  it  has  the  opportunity  offered  it  to  present 
to  its  readers  discussions  upon  all  religious  questions,  many  clergymen  and  laymen  seeking  its  pages  for  a  freer  and 
and  fuller  discussion  than  any  denominational  paper  will  grant.  Having  thirty-two  folio  pages,  it  has  space  to  give 
all  of  the  important  religious  intelligence,  and  to  aid  it  in  doing  so,  it  has  a  paid  corps  of  correspondents  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  The  matter  of  expense  is  not  considered  in  its  aim  to  give  its  readers  the  most  valuable  discus- 
sions and  most  trustworthy  facts  by  the  ablest  and  most  popular  writers. 

FOR  thirty  years  past  the  design  of  The  Independent  has  been  to  publish  the  ablest  and  best  family  paper  in 
the  world,  and  it  now  occupies  that  position.  Aside  from  the  religious  element  of  The  Independent,  its  lit- 
erary attractiveness  is  unequaled.  A  glance  at  the  names  of  our  general  contributors  will  convince  any  one  that 
the  literary  merit  of  The  Independent  is  of  the  first  class.  Its  department  devoted  to  book  reviews  is  probably 
better  and  fuller  than  can  be  found  in  this  country,  and  is  only  equaled  by  that  of  the  "  Academy  "  and  "Athen- 
ium  "  of  London. 

IT  has  altogether  twenty-two  different  departments,  nearly  all  of  which  are  edited  by  or  contributed  to  by  special- 
ists. These  departments  are:  Editorials,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Science,  Religious  Intelligence,  Missions,  School  and 
College,  News  of  the  "Week,  Hymn  Notes,  the  Sunday-school,  Legal,  Sanitary,  Pebbles,  Biblical  Research,  Farm 
and  Garden,  Insurance,  Weekly  Market  Reports,  Financial  and  Commercial,  Dry  Goods,  Dry  Goods  Quotations, 
Personalities. 

THE  Independent  has  thirty-two  pages,  at  $3.00  per  year — its  subscription  price.  The  Independent  costs  about 
six  cents  per  week,  which  almost  any  person  or  family  in  the  United  States  can  well  afford  for  a  paper  which 
gives  them  such  wonderful  returns.  The  cost  each  week  for  contributed  articles  alone  ranges  from  $250.00  to 
$800  00,  which  is  probably  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  expended  by  any  similar  weekly  religious  paper  in  the 
country. 

THE  Independent  rigidly  excludes  from  its  advertising  columns  advertisements  of  a  doubtful  character,  or  any 
by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  its  manager,  subscribers  might  not  receive  an  equivalent  for  their  money.  In 
consequence,  its  advertising  columns  are  sought  after  by  the  very  best  class  of  advertisers,  to  the  satisfaction  both  of 
the  advertiser  and  subscriber. 

THE  Independent  ought,  because  of  its  merit  alone,  to  be  taken  by  at  least  100,000  more  people  than  now  sub" 
scribe  for  it,  and  if  any  person  who  sees  this  advertisement  would  like  to  make  its  acquaintance,  he  can  do  so 
by  sending  a  postal-card  request  for  a  free  specimen  copy  ;  or,  if  he  prefers,  he  can  subscribe  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  month  up  to  five  years,  as  per  rates  below. 

DURING  the  past  year  The  Independent,  desiring  that  its  subscribers  should  have  stories  by  the  very  best  liv- 
ing authors,  has  published  contributions  from  W.  E.  Norris,  author  of  "  Matrimony,"  "  No  New  Thing,'' 
etc.;  J.  S.  of  Dale,  author  of  "  Guernsdale,"  "The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane,"  etc.;  Julia  Schayer,  author  of  "  Tiger 
Lily  and  other  Stories;  "  Henry  F.  Keenan,  author  of  "  Trajan";  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  author  of  "A  Knight  of 
the  Black  Forest,"  etc. ;  Thomas  Hardy,  author  of  UA  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  1  Two  on  a  Tower,"  etc. ;  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  author  of  "Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,"  etc.;  James  Payn,  author  of  ''Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  etc.;  Lucy 
C.  Lillie,  F.  W.  Robinson,  author  of  "The  Courting  of  Mary  Smith,"  etc.;  Fred  D.  Storey,  Harriet  Prescott  Spoff- 
ord,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Sarah  Orne  Jevvett,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Edgar  Fawcett,  author  of 
"A  Gentleman  of  Leisure, '  etc. ;  Phillip  Bourke  Marsten,  Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  "  Love;  or  a  Name,"  etc.; 
Thomas  Dunn  English,  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Wallace,  Susan  Coolidge,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  and  others.  The  same  general 
policy  of  providing  stories  of  the  foremost  living  authors  will  be  maintained. 


TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  : 

Three  months,      -      -    $0.75  I  Six  months,    -  $1.50  1  Two  years,     -      -      -  $5.00 

Four  months,    -      -         1.00  j  One  year,   -  3.00  |  Five  years,        -      .  10.00 

"  TRIAL  TRIP  "  of  one  month,  80  cents. 

A  Specimen  copy  of  The  Independent  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 
No  papers  are  sent  to  subscribers  after  the  time  paid  for  has  expired. 

The  Independent's  Clubbing  List  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person  asking  for  it.  Any  one  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe for  one  or  more  papers  or  magazines,  in  connection  with  The  Independent,  can  save  money  by  ordering 
from  our  Club  List.  Address 


P.  O.  Box  2787. 


THE  INDEPENDENT,  New  York. 
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ANDOVER  REYIEW: 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF 

RELIGION,  THEOLOGY,  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE. 

EDITED  BY 

EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,      WILLIAM  J.  TUCKER,      J.  W.  CHURCHILL,     GEORGE  HARRIS, 

EDWARD  Y.  HINCKS, 

Professors  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.,  with  the  co-operation  and  active  support  of 
all  their  colleagues  in  the  Faculty. 

The  Andover  Review  is  a  Religious  and  Theological  Monthly,  advocating  the  principles 
and  methods  of  what  is  now  known  as  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  but  its  discussions  are  not  confined  to  the 
field  of  Theology.  It  considers  the  Church's  work  of  Evangelism  at  home  and  abroad,  its  Educational 
functions,  the  administration  of  its  Charities,  its  Worship  and  Instruction.  A  special  feature  of  the 
Review  is  the  survey  by  competent  writers  of  the  religious  condition  of  other  countries,  particularly 
of  those  in  which  Missionaries  are  actively  at  work. 

It  has  also  departments  of  Archelogical,  Sociological,  and  Geographical  Notes,  of  Theological 
and  Religious  Intelligence,  of  Biblical  and  Historical  Criticism,  and  of  Book  Reviews. 


"  The  Andover  Keviewis  making  theology  of  interest 
to  persons  who  are  not  theologians.  No  religious 
monthly  periodical  that  comes  to  us  is  quite  so  interest- 
ing from  a  popular  point  of  view,  and  yet  without  any 
apparent  effort  to  be  so." — New  York  Times. 

"  The  Andover  Eeview  well  sustains  the  reputation 
generally  accorded  to  it  amongst  our  neighbors ;  the 
most  valuable  theological  magazine  published  on  this 
continent." — The  Week  (Toronto,  Canada). 

"  In  every  number  we  find  something  to  be  especially 
preserved." — The  Churchman  (New  York). 

"  The  Andover  Review,  an  American  religious  and 


theological  monthly,  which  deserves  attention  and  wel- 
come on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." —  The  Christian. 
World  (London). 

"  Always  liberal  and  progressive,  it  has  been  an  hon- 
est exponent  of  modern  religious  thought,  though  none 
the  less  orthodox  in  all  the  essentials  of  Christianity. 
Every  loading  question  has  been  discussed,  thoughtfully 
and  ably,  by  some  of  the  pre-eminent  theological  writers 
of  the  age.  It  not  only  discusses  the  theoretical  ques- 
tions that  agitate  the  time,  but  is  strong  and  practical  in 
dealing  with  the  great  questions  rising  constantly  in  the 
work  of  the  church  throughout  the  world." — The  Daily 
American  (Nashville). 


TERMS:  $4.00  A  YEAR,  35  CENTS  A  NUMBER. 


Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made  by 
money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter  to 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

^arlc  St.,  BOSTOIST,  MASS. 
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FIFTEENTH  YEAR. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1886. 


THE  LiUDIES' 

-MORAL  CABINET- 

Published  at  22  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Leads  as  the  The  Magazine  of  Floriculture  for  Amateurs,  giving  more  pages  of  reading  matter,  and 

more  illustrations  than  any  other  publication  devoted  to  the  same  topic;  maintains  its  high  position  as  an 
authority  on  questions  arising  on  Floriculture;  introduces  to  its  readers'  attention  novelties  in  plants,  especially 
such  as  may  be  useful  to  Amateurs,  and  treats  every  subject  from  an  independent  position,  being  entirely  disassoci- 
ated with  all  trade  alliances,  having  no  ends  to  serve  except  its  own  interests  as  a  magazine,  and  these  interests  are 
best  promoted  by  securing  authentic  information  for  its  subscribers  upon  all  phases  of  Floriculture. 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTORS : 


Chas.  L.  Allkk, 
Peter  Henderson, 
John  Thorpe, 
William  Falconer, 
F.  W.  Burbidqe, 

Botanical  Gardens, 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
George  F.  Wilson,  F.K.S., 

Weybridge  Heath,  Eng., 
E.  D.  Sturtevant, 


C.  E.  Parnell, 
F.  Lance, 

E.  P.  Powell, 
Henry  S.  Rupp, 
Eben  E.  Rexford, 

F.  M.  Colby, 
Wm.  Bennett, 
Warren  H.  Manning, 
E.  L.  Taplin, 

Mrs.  Susie  A  Bisbee, 


Mrs.  G.  W,  Flanders, 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson, 
Annie  L.  Jack, 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Wellcome, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Plumstead, 
Maggie  Thorpe, 
Louise  Dudley, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  R.  Thompson, 
&c,  &c. 


In  the  departments  of  Domestic  Art  the  original  designs  by  Miss  M.  E.  Whittemore,  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Welch, 
with  accompanying  descriptions,  may  be  looked  for,  and  the  valued  Housekeeping  articles  of  Mrs.  C.  G.  Herbert 
will  continue  to  be  a  feature. 


THE  PREMIUMS  FOR  1886  embrace  in  Premium  No.  1  as  rare  a  collection  of  flower  seeds  as  has  ever 
been  offered  to  the  readers  of  any  publication.  The  ten  varieties  enumerated  will  afford  abundance  of  bloom 
throughout  the  season,  in  as  many  different  colors  as  such  a  list  could  furnish.  Six  of  the  number  are  summer  flower- 
ing, two  for  the  late  fall,  and  two  everlastings  for  winter  floral  decorations,  so  that  our  subscribers  need  not  be  with- 
out GARDEN  FLOWERS  ALL  THE  YEAR,  if  cultural  directions  are  faithfully  followed. 

PREMIUM:  No.  1,  floaver  seeds. 


Asters,  Poeony-flowered  (1). — One  of  the  best  in  every 
respect;  mixed  color. 

Calliopsis  lanceolata  (2). — A  perennial  and  constant 
blooming  variety.    Colors:  shades  of  yellow. 

Candytuft  (3). — Popular  hardy  annuals.  Mixed: 
white,  rose,  and  carmine. 

Delphinium  Chinensis,  Larkspur  (4). — Flowers  blue. 

Dianthos  Chinensis,  China  Pink  (5). — Hardy  annual ; 
very  desirable  for  cut  flowers. 


Mignonette,  Golden  Queen  (6). 
Pansy  (7).— Fancy  varieties  mixed. 
Phlox  Drummondii  (8). —  Mixed  colors:   white,  red, 
and  purple. 

Acroclinium  (9). — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
everlastings,  with  daisy-like  flowers;  white,  pink,  and 
rose  colors  mixed. 

Helichrysum  (10)  —  Another  desirable  everlasting ; 
flowers  white,  yellow,  and  dark  red. 


A  bulb  of  the  Tigridia  grandifiora  alba,  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  last  year,  constitutes  Premium  No.  2, 
and  the  popular  Amaryllis  rosea  Premium  No.  3. 

REMEMBER,  ANY  SUBSCRIBER  who  requests  it,  whether  subscribing  through  a  club-agent  or  direct 
to  the  Publishers,  is  entitled  to  the  ten  papers  of  Flower  seeds,  or  the  Tigridia  or  the  Amaryllis,  POST  FREE. 

nsro  izsto^e^se  insr  pbice. 

The  Subscription  Price  will  remain  at  $1.25,  as  heretofore;  Single  Numbers,  12  Cents;  Sample  Copy,  for 
examination,  6  cents. 

Great  opportunity  to  make  money  among  your  own  neighbors,  in  cash  commissions,  which  the  publishers  pay. 
Ask  for  terms  to  club  raisers  when  you  send  for  Sample  Copy.  Remittances  to  be  at  our  risk  must  be  in  post-office 
order,  bank  draft,  or  registered  letter.  Address 


THE  LADIES'  FLORAL  CABINET 

22   Vesey  Street,   IXE^W  YORK. 


THE  LIFE  AND  CAMPAIGNS 


,   OP  

MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  E.  B.  STUART, 

COMMANDER  OP  THE  CAVALRY  OP  TBI 

ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA, 
By  H.  B.  McCLELLAN,  A.M., 

Late  Major,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of 

Northern  Virginia. 


The  New  York  Tribune,  says : 

"Major  McClellan,  who  was  Stuart's  Chief  of  Staff,  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  studying 
the  military  career  of  the  famous  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  and  he  shows  the  candor  and  respect 
toward  his  adversaries  which  ought  to  distinguish  every  military  history,  but  in  which  so  many  narra- 
tives of  the  late  war  have  been  deficient.  He  follows  the  movements  of  his  chief  with  an  almost 
painful  particularity,  sparing  little  time  for  personal  illustrations,  incidents  of  campaign  life,  descrip- 
tions of  stirring  events,  or  even  studies  of  character,  but  presenting  a  mass  of  details,  gathered  from 
the  official  records  of  both  sides,  and  individual  reminiscences  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all 
students  of  Lee's  long  struggle." 

This  volume  will  have  rare  interest  for  every  one  who  cares  to  be  familiar  with  the 
movements  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.    It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  war  history. 

The  life  of  Gen.  Stuart  has  about  it  all  the  elements  of  romance  as  well  as  that  inter- 
est connected  with  a  maker  of  history.  The  work  intrusted  to  Maj.  McClellan  has  been 
performed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  book  is  complete  in  every  way.  The  maps  are 
especially  valuable,  and  nothing  is  neglected  to  make  the  book  worthy  of  the  leader  whose 
campaigns  it  describes. 

PRICE  THREE  DOLLARS,  or  this  book  and  one  year's  subscription  to  Southern 
Bivouac,  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CENTS. 
Address 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Publishers  Southern  Bivouac, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

 ^  


A  good  thing  in  itself  and  a  sign  of  promise. — Thk  LITERARY  Would. 

Among  the  most  interesting  magazines  that  come  to  our  table. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

It  is  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  open  the  Southern  Bivouac  these  days. — Boston  Herald. 

Has  fallen  in  closely  behind  the  three  leading  magazines  of  this  country. — New  ORLEANS  Times-Democrat. 


The  Southern  Bivouac 


FOE  ^lPEIL. 


Col.  Durrett  will  continue  his  papers  on  the  Resolutions  of  1798  and  1799.  The  second  paper  will  contain  a 
synopsis  of  the  debate  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Kesolutions  of  1798,  and  an  official  copy  of  the  Kesolutions  of 
1799.  The  third  paper  will  contain  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  J.  Cabell  Breckinridge,  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Breckinridge. 

In  April  the  Southern  Bivouac  will  publish  an  article  on  the  ''Virginia  Cavaliers,"  prepared  by  Miss  K.  M. 
Rowland,  of  Baltimore,  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits,  some  of  them  quaint  and  odd,  others  striking  and 
excellent.  Mrss  Rowland's  paper  will  have  an  interest  for  the  descendents  of  the  ''■  Virginia  Cavaliers "  where- 
ever  found. 

Will  Wallace  Harney's  story  of  Life  in  Florida,  will  be  concluded  in  the  April  number  of  the  magazine. 

Hugh  N.  Starnes,  of  Georgia,  has  prepared  a  full  description  of  the  "  Cotton  Harvester."  This  article  is,  in 
short,  a  review  of  all  previous  attempts  to  perfect  a  machine  to  do  for  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  what  the  reaperQ 
have  done  for  the  grain  crops  of  the  North.  The  illustrations  of  these  abortive  efforts  show  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  the  undertaking,  and  enable  the  reader  to  understand  how  fully  Mr.  Mason  has  overcome  them.  The 
Mason  Harvester  is  described  at  length  from  a  personal  investigation  of  the  machine,  and  the  drawings  are  the 
first  authoritative  publications  yet  made.  Heretofore  the  owners  have  carefully  guarded  their  machine  from  per- 
sonal inspection,  but  now  that  this  harvester  is  complete,  the  necessity  for  secrecy  ends,  and  Mr.  Starnes'  article  will 
have  an  historical  interest  equal  to  that  inspired  by  his  paper  on  the  invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin,  and  in  addition 
it  will  have  a  more  direct  influence  on  currtnt  affairs. 

In  the  April  number  will  also  appear  an  article  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  admirers  of  Poe,  written  by  Henry 
W.  Austin.  It  is  an  account  of  Poe's  last  poem  "Lilith,  Princess  of  Ghouls,"  discovered  some  years  ago  by  Rich- 
ard Realf,  and  published  obscurely  at  that  time.  Mr.  Austin  presents  a  correct  copy  of  the  poem,  discusses 
the  internal  evidences  of  its  authorship,  a*nd  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Realf,  that  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
production  of  Poe. 

In  the  April  number  will  appear  an  article  on  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  Missouri,  written  by  Richard 
Musser,  Colonel  of  the  9th  Regiment  of  Missouri  infantry,  C.  S.  A.  It  is  entitled  "From  Springfield  to  Neosho," 
and  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  line  of  march,  and  a  portrait  of  Major-General  Sterling  Price. 

For  the  same  issue,  W.  J.  Oliphant  has  prepared  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Arkansas  Post.  In  addition  to 
these  war  papers,  the  publishers  have  ready  a  number  of  sketches  and  war  stories,  which  will  appear  in  the  April 
jand  subsequent  numbers. 

The  Southern  Bivouac  has  on  hand  a  number  of  valuable  papers,  descriptive  of  local  traditions  and  peculiar 
features  of  life  in  the  South ;  literary  reviews,  poems,  and  short  stories  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

In  an  early  number  there  will  appear  an  article  describing  the  life  and  habits  of  the  monks  at  Gethsemane 
Abbey,  where  perpetual  silence  is  enjoined. 

In  reply  to  a  number  of  inquiries,  the  publishers  would  say,  that  the  first  volume  of  the  Southern  Bivouac 
(new  series),  will  close  with  the  May  number  of  the  magazine.  With  that  number  will  be  sent  out  the  title-page, 
and  a  table  of  contents.  Bound  volumes  will  be  ready  for  delivery  June  1st,  postage  paid,  at  $3.00;  unbound, 
$2.00.  The  yearly  subscription  price  will  remain  at  $2.00;  six  months,  $1.00:  single  numbers,  20  cents.  If  the 
magazine  can  not  be  had  at  the  news-stand,  address  the  publishers. 

An  extra  copy  sent  with  a  club  of  four,  or  five  copies  one  year,  eight  dollars. 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Publishers  Southern  Bivouac, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Mentiou  .Southern  Bivouac. 


Or* 
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^  SI 


81.50  'Each 


SI. 50  Each 


THE  FOUR  FOR  $5  FROM  3-IN.  POTS  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  FREE. 


All  the  Best. 


New  Chrysanthemums,  250  Sorts.    Now  Cnrnnl  ions.  50 J^ort!  

i'i  Fine  Ever-blooming  ltosns,  all  dituVent  sorts,  our  .selection  for  $1.00. 

\i0  Chrj  saiillieinnms.  all  <lilt'erent  sorts,  our  selection   '  l.OO. 

•Z0  Tube  Hoses  or  Gladiolus      for  $1.00.  j  30  Papers  Flower  or  Garden  Seeds,  1.00. 

•M)  Carnations,  assorted   J. 00.  I  20  Geraninms.  Double  or  Single,  for  1.00. 

With  "  every"  Five  Collee'icns  of  the  above"  wV  give  as  Premium  any  one  of  the  New 
Roses  except  Her  Majesty.    Our  general  Catalogue  of  Novelties  sent  on  receipt  of  stanm 
Address  B.  P.  CRITCHELI,  &  CO.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


PATENTS 

»  Patent  is  obtained. 


Examinations  in  regard  to  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions  free  of 
charge,  and  no  charge  made  unless 
Send  for  Circulars. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVING 

Showing  portraits  of  fifty  Union  and  Confederate  Generals  and 
Statesmen  during  the  Civil  War.  Canvassers  wanted.  Sells 
every  where.   Write  for  particulars  to 

R.  A,  TENNEY, 
42,  3,  4  88  Lake  Street.  Chicago. 


LITERARY  NOTE. 

The  Philadelphia  WEEKLY  Press  is  now  engaged  in  publish- 
ing a  series  of  papers  descriptive  of  the  part  taken  by  Penn- 
sylvania troops  in  the  late  war.  These  articles  arc  written  by 
officers  in  command,  or  soldiers  who  participated  in  the  scenes 
described,  and  each  will  be  a  vivid  pen-picture  of  the  most  im- 
portant incident  in  the  war  experience  of  the  writer.  The  first 
of  the  series  was  written  by  J.  W.  Hoffman,  who  commanded 
the  Fifty-sixth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  was  en- 
titled "The  First  Infantry  Fire  at  Gettysburg,"  and  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  January  13th.  The  second  article  "  Where  Rey- 
nolds Fell,"  written  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Rosengarten.  appeared  in  the 
Issue  of  January  20th.  A  long  list  of  Pennsylvania's  distin- 
guished soldiers  have  furnished,  or  are  writing  articles  for  this 
series  of  papers,  and  they  promise  to  be  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  any  similar  collection  of  war  papers.  Back  num- 
bers will  be  supplied  until  the  edition  is  exhausted.  All  infor- 
mation can  be  promptly  obtained  by  addressing 

THE  PRESS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


\HERICAKfel(TfcLES 


:page  illustrated  catalogue 


r\Pr        THOS.  H.  CHUBB, 

gljj  m        Furnisher  of  AMATEUR  and 

Fishing-Rod  Makers'  Supplies. 


Send  for  Price  Lid. 


CANDY 


CANDY 


POST  MILLS,  VT. 

Send  Si .  S'-\  W,  or  ~$5  foFretail  box 
by  express  of  the  best  candies  in 
America.  Put  up  in  elegant  boxes, 
and  strictly  pure.  Suitable  for  pres- 
ents. Express  charges  light.  Refers 
to  all  Chicago.  Try  it  once.  Send  for 
catalogue.  Address 

C.  JT.  GVITTHEH, 

Confectioner,  CHICAGO. 
Name  this  paper. 


PURCHASING  AGISTS  CAT. 

BARGAINS  THE  BEST.      STYLES  THE  LATEST. 

We  are  posted  in  styles,  and  experienced  in  shopping. 

Our  references  are  the  best.  We  purchase  any  thing  in  the  mar- 
ket.   Our  specialties  arc  COSTUME  MAKING  and  MILLINERY. 

Give  us  a  trial  order  for  your  Spring  shopping.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.    Mention  this  magazine.  Address 

MISS  MARY  L.  COLLINS,  Manager,  634  7th  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


John  P.  Morton  and  Company,  Pbinters,  Louisvillk,  Ky. 


[Entered  at  Louisville  Post-office  as  second  class  mail  matter.] 


The  entire  content*  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright,  and  article*  mutt  not  be  reprinted  without  wpeeial  permission. 
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.Manuscript  intended  for  publication  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  must  be  directed  to  "Editors  Southern  Bivouac." 
Letters  relating  to  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  the  publishers. 

iSTo  judgment  can  be  expressed  on  articles  until  the  manuscript  is  in  the  hands  of  the  editors.    It  is  useless 

therefore  to  write,  asking  if  we  will  accept  articles  we  have  not  seen. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  CAVALIERS. 


THOMAS  WEST,  THIRD  LORD  DE  LA  WAR. 


FAR  off  on  virgin  seas,  in  the  long  past  years, 
the  mariners  of  England  disputed  with  the 
Indian  and  the  Spaniard  the  possession  of  a 
fair  land  of  mysterious  and  elastic  proportions; 
its  name,  Virginia,  marking  it  as  a  realm  of 
the  great  Elizabeth's,  its  knightly  adventurer, 
Raleigh,  associating  it  with  that  period  of 
dauntless  endeavor  which  makes  so  brilliant  a 
page  in  England's  maritime  history.  The  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  Raleigh's 
last  colony  lost,  and  the  hopes  of  Virginia  cen- 


tered in  Captain  John  Smith,  of  prosaic  name 
and  romantic  memory.  Scotch  James  sat  on 
the  throne  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  with  his 
reign  we  must  connect  the  permanent  coloni- 
zation of  Virginia.  The  Virginia  cavaliers, 
where  were  they  at  this  early  period?  The 
term,  to  confine  it  to  its  usual  signification, 
could  not  be  said  yet  to  have  been  coined.  But 
the  stock  was  there;  the  fathers  of  the  cavaliers 
were,  some  of  them,  among  these  early  colonists, 
or  as  members  of  the  London  Company  they 


Vol.  I. — 41. 


*  Governor  of  Virginia,  1G09-1618. 
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watched,  with  the  interest  of  colonists,  the  per- 
ilous and  fluctuating  fortunes  of  these  first  set- 
tlements in  a  new  world.  The  London  Com- 
pany, which,  until  its  dissolution  by  James  in 


GEORGE  SANDYS  (POET).* 

1624,  virtually  governed  Virginia,  numbered 
among  its  members,  besides  guilds  and  corpo- 
rations and  names  noble  and  gentle  of  more  or 
less  political  or  territorial  significance,  a  band 
of  scholars,  saints,  and  poets,  which  must  for- 
ever gild  its  records.  Doubtless  Shakespeare 
discussed  its  interests,  the  wide-reaching  and 
dimly  sketched  future  of  its  domain,  with  his 
friend  and  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
with  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  the  poet-friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  with  other  members  of  this 
famous  company.  The  brothers,  Sir  Edwin 
and  George  Sandys,  both  of  them  scholars  and 
one  a  poet,  were  among  this  group.  George 
Sandys  came  himself  to  Virginia  and  bought 
lands  there,  and  in  the  intervals  of  official  duty 
and  with  the  horrors  of  Indian  massacres 
around  him,  translated  Ovid,  the  love  poet  of 
the  cultured  Latins,  among  these  forests  prime- 
val.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was  conspicuous  among 
the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  who  looked 
carefully  to  Virginia's  interests  as  against  the 
despotic:  tendencies  of  the  Crown.  Another  pair 

*Treiwnrcr  of  Virginia.  He  came  over  to  James- 
town with  the  newly-appointed  governor,  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt,  in  1021.   Died  at  Boxley,  In  Kent,  1043. 


of  brothers  were  of  the  London  Company,  and 
in  various  ways  closely  associated  with  Virginia. 
These  were  the  Ferrars,  whose  lives  in  their  re- 
ligious aspect  at  Little  Gedding,  Huntingdon- 
shire, with  its  colony  of  devout  and  charitable 
pietisj^  have  been  made  so  familiar  to  us  re- 
cently in  the  novel  of"  John  Inglesant."  Nich- 
olas Ferrar,  before  studying  for  the  ministry, 
had  thought  seriously  of  settling  in  Virginia. 
"William  Ferrar,  a  younger  member  of  the 
family,  did  come  to  Virginia,  and  married 
there,  and  the  name  is  perpetuated  in  Ferrar's 
or  Farrar's  Island,  James  River.  A  curious  let- 
ter has  been  preserved  from  Francis  Yeardley, 
son  of  Sir  George  Yeardley,  one  of  Virginia's 
early  governors,  written  to  John  Ferrar.  tell- 
ing of  a  notable  transaction  with  the  "  Em- 
peror of  Roanoke,"  who  sells  North  Carolina, 
at  this  time  called  South  Virginia,  to  the 
king's  agent  for  a  house  and  two  hundred 
pounds.  In  conclusion,  Yeardley  begs  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  his  correspondent  with  the  fair 
hands  of  his  "virtuous  countrywoman,  the 
worthily  to  be  honored  Mrs.  Virginia  Fer- 
rar." Mrs.  Virginia  Ferrar  or  Farrar  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Ferrar,  jr.,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  John  Ferrar  of  the  Virginia 
Company.  And  she  is  one  of  the  early  writers 
of  the  colony,  having  published  a  treatise  on 
silk-worms,  and  also  a  map  of  Virginia.  Cap- 
tain William  Ferrar  was  a  member  of  the  Bur- 
gesses in  more  than  one  assembly.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Ferrars  we  have  an  association 
with  the  gentle  divine  and  poet,  George  Her- 
bert, a  friend  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who,  in  some 
verses  dedicated  to  Ferrar,  wrote  in  hopeful 
strains  of  Virginia's  religious  future. 

The  Crashaws  connect  themselves  also  with 
Virginia.  The  Rev.  William  Crashaw,  father 
of  the  poet,  is  named  in  the  second  charter  of 
the  company,  1609.  He  preached  a  memorable 
sermon,  which  is  still  preserved,  on  the  em- 
barkation of  Lord  de  la  War's  colony.  Raleigh 
Crashaw,  presumably  of  the  same  family,  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Company,  and  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  assembly,  and  he  narrowly  es- 
caped massacre  in  the  direful  year,  1G22.  His 
name  recalls  that  of  Raleigh  Travers,  or  Tra- 
verse, one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  colo- 
nists of  a  later  period,  and  a  member  of  tho 
Burgesses  in  166G,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of 
the  same  family  as  the  gallant  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh. The  family  of  Travers  is  still  prominent 
in  Virginia. 

A  "Percy  out  of  Northumberland"  is  con- 
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spicuous  among  Virginia's  early  colonists.  This  ing  no  other  means  than  a  pound  of  meal  a 

was  Captain  George  Percy,  brother  to  Henry,  day  and  a  little  oatmeal,  yet  it  stands  upon 

the  Earl  of  Northumberland.    He  was  on  two  my  reputation  here,  Governor  of  Jamestown, 

occasions  chosen  president  or  governor  of  the  to  keep  a  daily  table  for  gentlemen  of  fashion." 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  PERCY. 


infant  settlement,  and  has  left  on  record  an  ac- 
count of  the  colony.  One  of  George  Percy's 
letters  has  been  preserved,  written  during  his 
second  term  of  office  to  his  brother,  who,  it 
seems,  was  called  upon  to  defray  many  of  the 
Governor's  bills.  It  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  colony,  and  of  the 
hardships  these  pioneer's  encountered.  Percy 
writes,  August  11,  1611:  "This  last  year  has 
been  not  a  little  chargeable  to  you;  but  I  trust 
you  will  not  think  that  any  thing  has  been 
prodigally  wasted  by  me  or  spent,  which  tends 
to  my  no  little  advancement.  True  it  is,  the 
place  which  I  hold  in  the  colony  can  not  be 
defrayed  with  small  expense,  the  store  afford- 


The  gentlemen  of  fashion,  Virginia's  proto- 
cavaliers,  naturally  wished  for  something  more 
than  oatmeal  in  their  voluntary  banishment 
from  civilization. 

It  was  in  George  Percy's  first  term  of  office, 
during  the  "starving  time,"  when  famine  and 
massacre  had  reduced  the  colony  from  five 
hundred  persons  to  sixty, 'and  this  remnant 
had  resolved  to  return  to  England,  that  the 
Lord  de  la  War  appeared  among  them  like  a 
veritable  angel  of  deliverance.  His  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  figures  in  Virginia's  early 
history.  His  piety,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
colony's  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  his 
ill  health  and  untimely  death,  were  all  circum- 


*  From  the  Portrait  at  Syou  House.  He  came  over  to  Virginia  first  in  1607.  President  of  the  Colony  1G10. 
Deputy  Governor,  1610-1011. 
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stances  conspiring  to  render  his  name  memor- 
able and  interesting.  Lord  de  la  "War's  church- 
manship  was  of  the  same  Laudian  type  appar- 
ently as  that  of  the  Ferrars,  Crashaws,  and 
George  Herbert,  and  the  little  church  at  James- 
town under  his  regime  presented  a  sufficiently 
ritualistic  aspect,  it  seems,  combined  too  with 
some  display  of  official  pomp.  The  contempo- 
rary chronicle  says  of  the  church  as  then 
repaired:  "It  is  in  length  three-score  foot,  in 
breadth  twenty-four,  and  shall  have  chancel  in 
it  of  cedar,  a  communion-table  of  black  walnut, 
and  all  the  pews  of  cedar,  with  fair,  broad  win- 
dows to  shut  and  open  (as  the  weather  shall 
occasion)  of  the  same  wood,  a  pulpit  of  the 
same  with  a  font  hewn  below  like  a  canoe,  with 
two  bells  at  the  west  end.  It  is  so  cast  as  it  be 
very  light  within,  and  the  Lord-Governor  and 
Captain-General  doth  cause  it  to  be  kept  pass- 
ing sweet,  and  trimmed  up  with  divers  flowers, 
with  a  sexton  belonging  to  it;  and  in  it  every 
Sunday  we  have  sermons  twice  a  day,  and 
every  Thursday  a  sermon,  having  true  preach- 
ers which  take  their  weekly  turns ;  and  every 
morning  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  about  ten 
o'clock,  each  man  addresseth  himself  to  prayers, 
and  so  at  four  o'clock  before  supper.  Every 
Sunday,  when  the  Lord-Governor  and  Captain- 
General  goeth  to  church,  he  is  accompanied  by 
all  the  counsellors,  captains,  other  officers  and 
all  the  gentlemen,  with  a  guard  of  halberdiers 
in  his  Lordship's  livery  (fair  red  cloaks)  to  the 
number  of  fifty;  on  each  side  and  behind  him. 
His  Lordship  hath  his  seat  in  the  choir,  in  a 
large  velvet  chair,  with  a  cloth  with  a  velvet 
cushion  spread  before  him  on  which  he  kneel- 
eth,  and  on  each  side  sit  the  council,  captains 
and  officers,  each  in  their  place,  and  when  he 
returneth  home  again  he  is  waited  on  to  his 
house  in  the  same  manner." 

Obliged  to  leave  Virginia  for  his  health,  Lord 
de  la  War  was  called  over  a  second  time,  and 
was  on  his  way  thither  when  he  died  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  which  bears  his  name.  Thus 
was  there  a  romantic  element  in  both  his  exit 
from  and  his  entrance  upon  Virginia  history. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Lord  Dela- 
ware alone,  of  all  the  colonial  governors  in 
Virginia  or  throughout  the  later  colonies,  has 
impressed  his  name  or  title  upon  an  American 
State.  A  brother  of  Lord  de  la  War,  Captain 
Francis  West,  was  a  member  of  the  London 
Company,  and  one  of  the  early  colonists.  He 
was  at  one  time  governor  of  Virginia  also,  but 
returning  later  to  England,  he  was  drowned 
there.   Two  other  brothers  of  Lord  de  la  War, 


Nathaniel  and  John,  came  to  the  colony,  and" 
from  John  West  many  of  this  name  in  Vir- 
ginia descend.  Francis  West  owned  a  large 
estate  at  "  Westover,"  which,  with  West  Point, 
on  the  York  River,  sometimes  called  de  la  War 
in  the  early  annals  of  the  colony,  preserve  the 
family  name  of  Lord  Delaware. 

With  the  administration  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley  the  Virginia  cavaliers  are  properly 
associated.  Sent  over  by  Charles  I,  the  year 
before  that  of  his  last  and  fatal  Parliaments, 
the  loyal  servitor  was  charged  with  a  mission 
in  the  new  world — to  keep  Virginia  faithful  to 
her  church  and  king — a  mission  gallant  Sir 
William  never  lost  sight  of.  And  it  was  his 
boast  that  Virginia  was  the  last  to  acknowl- 
edge the  sovereignty  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  first  to  proclaim  the  second  Charles. 
Ten  years  after  the  advent  of  Sir  William, 
when  all  was  over  in  England  with  Charles  I 
and  his  followers,  the  "distressed  cavaliers" 
made  sail  in  large  numbers  for  loyal  Virginia, 
one  ship,  it  is  said,  in  this  year,  1649,  bringing 
over  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  exiles. 
And  the  influx  of  the  cavalier  element,  espe- 
cially between  the  years  1650  and  1660,  was  so 
considerable  as  to  impress  its  character  per- 
manently on  the  colony,  as  Virginia's  latest 
historian  has  clearly  pointed  out.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  the  space  of  a  magazine  article 
to  note  even  briefly  all  the  eminent  Virginia 
families  who  have  sprung  from  this  source, 
were  the  information,  indeed,  always  attain- 
able. «  To  group  together  some  eight  or  ten 
of  these  cavaliers,  of  whom  something  definite 
is  known,  to  present  as  far  as  the  original  rec- 
ords allow  a  perspective  in  which  they  may  be 
seen  to  move  and  speak,  and  to  trace  out  their 
descendants  where  they  have  continued  to  illus- 
trate the  name,  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

It  was  in  1649  that  Colonel  Henry  Norwood 
came  over  to  Virginia,  publishing  an  account 
of  his  adventurous  voyage,  and  his  capture 
by  the  Indians.  He  was  nearly  related  to  the 
Governor  and  went  immediately  to  his  house 
at  "Green  Spring,"  near  Jamestown,  where  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  his  kinsman. 
With  Colonel  Norwood  came  Major  Richard 
Fox  and  Major  Francis  Morrison,  all  of  them 
of  the  royalist  army,  and  in  Virginia  Colonel 
Norwood  met  several  friends  who  had  preceded 
him.  Morrison  had  the  king's  commission — 
the  fugitive,  Charles  II — as  captain  of  the  foot 
at  Jamestown.  Norwood  stayed  in  Virginia 
from  February  to  May  at  "Green  Spring"  as 
"at  mine  own  house,"  going  to  Holland  after- 
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ward  to  solicit  the  treasurer's  place  from 
Charles. 

Colonel  Norwood  says  of  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley : 
"  He  furnished  me  with  a  sum  of  money  to 
bear  the  charge  of  this  solicitation,  which  took 
effect,  though  the  king  was  then  in  Scotland. 
He  was  not  only  thus  kind  to  me  (who  had  a 
more  than  ordinary  pretense  to  his  favor  by 
our  near  affinity  in  blood),  but,  on  many  occa- 
sions he  showed  great  respect  to  all  the  royal 
party  who  made  that  colony  their  refuge.  His 
house  and  purse  were  open  to  all  that  were  so 
qualified.  To  one  of  my  comrades  (Major  Fox) 
who  had  no  friend  at  all  to  subsist  on,  he 
showed  a  generosity  that  was  like  himself;  and 
to  my  other  (Major  Morrison)  he  was  more 
kind,  for  he  did  not  only  place  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort,  which  was  profitable  to  him 
while  it  held  under  the  king,  but  did  advance 
him  after  to  the  government  of  the  country, 
wherein  he  got  a  competent  estate." 

At  Captain  Wormley's,  one  of  the  council. 
Norwood  found  the  "  guests  that  were  lately 
come  from  England,  most  of  them  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance."  These  gentlemen  were 
Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  Sir  Henry  Chickly 
(Chicheley),  Sir  Philip  Honywood,  and  Colo- 
Bel  Hamond.  This  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  was 
the  same  person  who  was  so  conspicuous  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  He 
was  appointed  by  Charles  I,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  in  1641,  an  appointment  so  objectiona- 
ble to  the  Commons  that  the  king  was  obliged 
to  revoke  it.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Sussex,  of  "very  small 
and  decayed  fortune."  For  some  riotous  of- 
fense he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  England  a 
few  years  previously.  He  had  then  served  in 
the  army  of  the  King  of  France,  and  there  ob- 
tained a  reputation  for  courage  and  efficiency 
as  an  officer  of  foot.  And  he  did  good  service 
later  for  the  King  of  England.  In  Scott's  notes 
to  Woodstock,  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  is  con- 
founded with  his  brother,  Colonel  Harry  Luns- 
ford, a  brave  and  dashing  cavalier  who  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Bristol,  in  1643,  as  Clarendon  re- 
lates. The  Lunsfords  obtained  a  reputation 
with  the  Roundheads,  without  any  tangible 
foundation  it  would  seem,  for  great  ferocity, 
and  were  accused  in  ballads  of  the  day  of  mak- 
ing meals,  after  their  forays,  of  the  Puritan 
babies  that  came  in  their  way.  So  an  old 
song  says: 

The  post  that  came  from  Coventry, 

Riding  in  a  red  rocket, 
Did  tidings  tell  how  Lunsford  fell, 

A  child's  hand  in  his  pocket. 


And  Butler,  the  satirist  of  the  Puritans, 
wrote  of  this  superstition: 

Made  children  with  their  lives  to  run  for  't, 
As  bud  as  bloody-bones  or  Lunsford. 

Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  on  coming  to  Virginia, 
obtained  a  patent  of  land  in  1650,  five  miles 
in  extent,  or  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three  acres.  This  tract  encircled  Port 
Tobacco  Bay  on  the  Rappahannock  River.  He 
resided  at  Jamestown.  And  an  old  tombstone 
at  Williamsburg  shows  that  he  was  interred 
there,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  given. 
Catherine,  only  child  of  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford, 
married  the  Honorable  Ralph  Wormley,  a 
member  of  the  council,  in  1676.  The  Worm- 
leys  were  an  influential  and  wealthly  colonial 
family  of  Middlesex  County.  An  old  family 
seat  of  theirs,  "  Rosegill,"  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, was  still  standing  and  in  good  repair  in 
1860.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Catherine  Luns- 
ford and  Ralph  Wormley,  married  John  Lo- 
max,  from  whom  the  distinguished  Virginia 
family  of  this  name  is  descended.  Lunsford 
is  a  frequent  baptismal  name  with  the  Lo- 
maxes.  In  the  Lomax  family  are  preserved 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  and 
Colonel  Harry  Lunsford.  They  are  painted 
on  metal,  and  are  about  the  size  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  name  of  the  artist  is  un- 
known. 

Sir  Henry  Chicheley  married  and  died  in 
Virginia,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  his  leaving  de- 
scendants. And  his  property  probably  went 
to  English  heirs,  for  mention  is  made  in  the 
Grants  of  William  III,  now  being  reproduced 
(from  an  old  MS.  record)  in  "Notes  and  Que- 
ries," of  so  many  acres  of  "  Derelict- lands  " 
granted  "  Sr.  Thorn's  Chidley,"  as  the  spelling 
goes:  "This,  in  consideration  of  a  Release  to 
ye  Crown  of  a  Debt  due  to  Sr.  Henry  Chidley 
[Chicheley],  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia 
in  ye  Raign  of  King  Charles  ye  2d."  In  1654 
Sir  Henry  Chicheley's  name  appears  among 
those  of  the  colonists  who  were  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  silk,  the  prevalent  mania  in 
Virginia  at  that  time. 

Some  doggerel  verses  celebrate  him  in  this 
wise : 

Sir  Henry  Chichely,  that  heroick  knight, 
Affirms  there  is  not  an  ingenious  wight 
In  Virginia  but  makes  all  speed  he  can 
To  be  ere  long  a  silken  nobleman. 

A  peaceful  avocation  this  for  the  whilom  cav- 
alier swordsmen.  But  the  Indians  were  still 
at  their  doors,  and  from  time  to  time  gave  the 
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colonists  work  to  do  of  another  sort.  During 
Bacon's  Rebellion,  Sir  Henry  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  this  most  interesting  of  rebels,  having 
been  in  command  of  the  militia  disbanded  by 
Berkeley.  In  the  troubles  of  this  period  Sir 
Henry  Chicheley  seems  to  have  shown  much" 
moderation  and  good  sense.  He  was  twice 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony, 
and  acquitted  himself  well  of  his  difficult  office. 
He  had  married  Agatha,  the  widow  of  his 
early  host  in  Virginia,  Ralph  Wormley,  Esq.; 
and  Lady  Agatha,  when  a  widow  a  second 
time,  still  lived  in  Middlesex  County,  visiting 
London  sometimes,  and  interesting  herself  on 
one  occasion  to  procure  a  clergyman  for  the 
church  in  Middlesex,  of  which  Sir  Henry  in 
his  lifetime  had  been  a  liberal  patron.  And  in 
old  Christ  Church,  Middlesex,  the  tombs  of 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Agatha  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  Chicheleys  were  of  an  old  family 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  one  of  them,  Clement 
Chickley  (Chicheley)  was  a  member  of  the 
London  Company. 

Colonel  Norwood  and  Major  Morrison  seem 
not  to  have  made  a  permanent  settlement  in 
Virginia,  though  they  both  held  offices  in  the 
colony,  and  Norwood,  at  least,  lived  there  for 
many  years.  Morrison  held  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Captain-General  of  Virginia  for  a 
short  time,  while  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  in 
England,  in  1661. 

But  the  years  which  brought  the  happy  Res- 
toration held  in  reserve  sore  trials  for  Sir 
"William  Berkeley — a  life  and  death  contest 
with  his  sometime  so  loyal  Virginians  —  and 
his  long  period  of  office  was  to  close  in  gloom 
and  bloodshed.  The  gracious  and  admired 
cavalier  governor  of  1649  and  1659  had  be- 
come the  hated  tyrant  and  executioner  of  1676. 
This  time  Sir  William  returned  to  England 
broken  in  health  and  spirits,  there  to  die  of 
chagrin  and  perhaps  remorse.  "That  old  fool 
has  hanged  more  men  in  that  naked  country, 
than  he  had  done  for  the  murther  of  his  fath- 
er," were  the  words  that  were  whispered  about 
as  coming  from  the  royal  lips,  words  which,  if 
they  reached  Berkeley's  ear,  must  have  stung 
him  to  the  quick.  One  of  the  commissioners 
sent  over  by  Charles  with  the  regiment  that 
was  to  quell  the  disturbances  was  Major  Mor- 
rison, and  he  was  associated  with  the  Governor 
in  bringing  Bland  and  others  to  trial;  an  odi- 
ous office  for  him  certainly,  and  likely  to  injure 
him  with  his  former  friends.  In  a  letter  from 
Major  Morrison,  written  from  London,  in  1677, 
to  Secretary  Ludwell,  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the 


state  of  matters  as  they  affected  our  cavalier 
acquaintances,  Morrison  and  Norwood.  The 
latter  had  the  collection  of  the  quit-rents  in 
Virginia,  and  had  been  living  there  until  re- 
cently. Virginia  affairs  were  being  discussed 
in  Parliament,  and  an  attempt  made  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  unfortunate  rebels.  After  an 
account  of  several  of  the  cases  brought  to  their 
notice,  Morrison  continues:  "Our  next  sum- 
mons was  concerning  the  articles  of  peace, 
when  my  Lord  Berkeley  was  present;  who 
being  in  the  council  chamber,  before  the  Lords 
sat,  met  with  Sir  John  Berry,  who  with  an  an- 
'gry  voice  and  a  Berklean  look,  told  Sir  John 
■that  he  and  Morryson  had  murdered  his  broth- 
er. Sir  John  as  sharply  returned  again,  that  we 
"had  done  nothing  but  what  we  durst  justify. 
His  lordship  replied,  he  knew  we  were  doing 
enough.  When  I  came  in .  (for  I  was  not 
there  at  first)  he  fell  upon  me,  taxing  me  with 
more  obligations  from  his  brother  than  the 
whole  family  had  done  to  the  whole  world; 
and  indeed  spoke  of  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  ser- 
vant (and  that  a  mean  one  too)  in  the  family, 
and  not  an  honor  to  it.  All  that  I  answered 
was,  that  I  should  appear  ungrateful  if  I  should 
say  I  was  not  obliged,  because  his  lordship 
said  I  was,  etc."  Morrison  then  goes  on  to  de* 
clare  that  he  had  always  spoken  "with  a  re- 
spectful tenderness  to  Sir  William  Berkeley; 
nor  have  we  ever  spoken  of  his  lady  but  with 
a  civility  that  belongs  to  her  sex;  though  she 
was  pleased  to  tell  Madame  Jeffries,  she  won- 
dered I  would  be  so  impertinent  to  go  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  I  was  so  hated  that  the  people 
would  tear  me  to  pieces.  Pray  remember  my 
service  to  her,"  adds  the  Major,  rather  mali- 
ciously, "  and  tell  her  ladyship  she  was  very  un- 
charitable, she  would  not  forewarn  me  of  the 
danger  I  went  to;  but  I  did  not  mind  it,  for  I 
had  no  guns  shot  off  nor  bonfires  made  for  joy 
of  my  going  away."  Major  Morrison  goes  on 
to  assure  Mr.  Ludwell  of  his  efforts  to  serve 
his  (the  secretary's)  brother.  For  the  name 
of  Ludwell  was  unhappily  too  notorious 
among  the  agents  of  Berkeley's  highhanded- 
ness. 

The  gallant  cavalier  colonel  had  grown  a  lit- 
tle testy  with  advancing  years,  and  he  sends  a 
message  to  a  nephew,  living  in  Virginia,  to  the 
following  effect: 

"All  that  I  desire  of  you,  besides  the  justice 
of  believing  me  your  real  friend,  is  so  to  stir 
up  my  nephew,  Charles  Morryson,  as  that  he 
punctually  send  a  hogshead  of  Old  Deacon's 
crop  of  faller's  neck,  by  Pride  Morrice,  in  one 
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of  the  James  River  ships.  .  .  .  Charles  is  a  fool 
if  he  does  not  perform  hte  promise,  for,  if  he 
fails,  I  will  never  give  him  a  penny  while  I 
live.  Sir  John  Berry  overpersuaded  me,  else 
he  had  not  had  the  gun,  which  cost  £8,  at  the 
first  penny."  The  letter  concludes:  "Henry 
Norwood  came  yesterday  out  of  Holland.  I 
have  not  seen  him  yet,  but  will  shortly,  and 
press  him  to  sign  that  which  he  has  not  done; 
the  neglect  as  things  look  may  be  dangerous." 
Here  is  a  hint  of  some  forgotten  mystery, 
probably  having  reference  to  the  troubles  in 
Virginia. 

The  brother  of  Colonel  Morrison's  corre- 
spondent, Philip  Ludwell,  became  eventually 
the  husband  of  Lady  Berkeley.  This  was  her 
third  spouse,  she  having  been  a  young  widow; 
Dame  Trances  Stevens,  of  Warwick  County, 
Virginia,  when, she  captivated  the  newly  ar- 
rived governor.  Sir  William  had  been  a  de- 
voted husband,  and  in  his  will  he  left  her  all 
of  his  property,  as  they  had  no  children.  Lord 
Culpeper,  writing  to  Virginia,  of  which  he  was 
then  the  absentee  governor,  in  1680,  tells  us 
of  more  than  one  illustrious  widow  remarried : 
"Our  cousin,  Nat  Bacon  the  rebel's  widow," 
and  he  adds  "  my  Lady  Berkeley  is  married  to 
Mr.  Ludwell,  and  thinks  no  more  of  our  world." 
Lord  Culpeper  was  soon  after  to  marry  off  his 
"Cate,"  the  daughter  and  heiress,  who,  as  Lady 
Fairfax,  was  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
into  Virginia  later  another  distinguished 
name. 

Philip  Ludwell,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Berkeley,  had  a  daughter  and  one  son,  also 
named  Philip.  A  daughter  of  the  second  Philip 
Ludwell  married  Thomas  Lee,  and  in  this  way 
"Greenspring,"  Sir  William  Berkeley's  place, 
came  into  the  Lee  family.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  royalist  partisans,  who  held  up 
Berkeley's  hands  in  the  early  days  of  the  English 
civil  war,  was  Colonel  Richard  Lee,  the  first  of 
the  name  in  Virginia.  There  had  been  a  Henry 
Lee,  probably  his  brother,  in  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. Richard  Lee  was  the  seventh  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Lee,  of  Hulcott.  The  family  was  an  an- 
cient one — the  Lees  of  the  Lordship  of  Lee,  in 
Cbester  County.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  "  Quarren- 
don  and  Ditchley,"  Knight  of  the  Garter  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  e>f  whose  vow  of  chiv- 
alry to  the  queen  there  is  an  account  in  Cham- 
bers' "  Book  of  Days,"  was  the  original  also  of 
the  famous  portrait  "  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  His 
Dog,  Bevis."  The  tradition  is,  that  the  dog 
saved  his  master's  life,  which  was  endangered 
by  a  treacherous  servant,  who  entered  his  room 


at  midnight  with  the  intent  to  murder  and  rob. 
As  a  monument  of  his  gratitude  Sir  Henry  had 
the  portrait  taken.  It  is  preserved  at  "  Ditch- 
ley,"  now  the  seat  of  the  Viscounts  Dillon,  the 


COLONEL  KICHARO  LEE.* 


representatives  of  the  Earls  of  Litchfield.  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  K.  G.,  died,  an  old  man,  in  1611,  and 
his  cousin,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Lee,  of 
"Hulcott,"  became  his  heir,  and  is  also  known 
as  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley.  It  was  his 
grandson,  a  third  Sir  Henry,  who  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  hero  of  "  Woodstock ;"  and  his 
nephew  was  created,  by  Charles  II,  Earl  of 
Litchfield.  Of  course  Scott's  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
with  his  dog  Bevis,  and  a  lease  of  life  to  suit 
the  story,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  ficti- 
tious character.  In  the  Lee  Chapel  at  Quar- 
rendon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  may  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  magnificent  alabaster  monument 
to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  K.  G.,  with  other  imposing 
memorials  of  the  family.  Accounts  of  the  old 
chapel  are  to  be  found  in  "The  Gentlemen's 
Magazine,"  with  views  of  its  interior  and  ex- 
terior. Robert  Lee,  the  last  Earl  of  Litchfield, 
died  in  1776.  And  it  is  a  little  singular  that 
the  last  representative  of  a  still  older  branch 
of  the  Lees,  of  Lee,  should  be  associated  with 
American  history  in  the  person  of  General 
Charles  Lee  of  the  revolution.    Richard  Lee, 

*  Member  of  the  King's  Privy  Council  in  Virginia. 
Died  lGGo. 
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Governor  Berkeley's  secretary,  was  from  Strat- 
ford-Langton,  Essex,  where  his  father  died 
in  1616.  Colonel  Lee  was  sent  by  Berkeley  on 
a  secret  and  romantic  quest  to  Breda  to  invite 


COLONEL  THOMAS  LEE.* 


Charles  II  over  to  his  loyal  colony,  there  to 
arm  new  levies  with  which  to  reconquer  Eng- 
land. 

At  the  restoration  Colonel  Lee  was  again  in 
office,  and  during  Bacon's  Rebellion  he  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  council,  and  friendly 
to  the  patriotic  party  as  far  as  consisted  with 
his  office.  In  his  portrait,  which  was  to  be  seen 
at  "Coton,"  the  seat  of  Launcelot  Lee,  in  the 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might 
be  descried  "  the  good  stature  and  comely  vis- 
age," which  tradition  gives  him,  while  ascribing 
to  him  an  "enterprising  genius,  sound  head, 
and  generous  nature."  His  son,  Richard  Lee, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  King's  Council;  and 
Thomas,  a  son  of  the  second  Richard,  was,  for 
a  long  time,  President  of  the  Council.  Vir- 
ginia's history  is,  indeed,  enriched  with  the 
names  of  this  family,  who  have  been  distin- 
guished in  civil  or  military  life. 

Thomas  Lee,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of 
the  Council,  was  governor  of  the  colony  in 
1740,  and  at  his  princely  seat  of  "Stratford," 

:  President  of  the  Council  and  Acting  Governor  of 
Virginia,  1749. 

[TO  BE 


called  after  the  English  home  in  Essex,  dis- 
pensed the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  typical 
Virginia  planter.  Marvelous  accounts  are 
given  of  "  Stratford's "  original  splendor,  its 
hundred  rooms,  a  main  building  and  four 
offices,  each  of  the  latter  containing  fifteen 
rooms,  and  its  stables  for  a  hundred  horses. 
It  was  burned  during  the  life  time  of  President 
Lee,  and  the  Government  rebuilt  it,  while  Queen 
Caroline  contributed  something  from  her  own 
privy  purse,  sending  also  a  complimentary  let- 
ter to  this  esteemed  colonial  magnate. 

Pour  sons  of  Thomas  Lee  made  their  impi*ess 
on  the  history  of  thejr  country  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary era.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished 
undoubtedly  was  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  emi- 
nent statesman.  There  was  not  wanting  how- 
ever, at  this  momentous  period,  a  soldier  hero 
to  mingle  military  laurels  with  the  family's 
civic  honors ;  and  "  Light  Horse  Harry,"  the 
young  cavalry  leader  of  the  Revolution,  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  knightly  race.  He  .  was 
also,  later  in  his  career,  to  he  known  in  po- 
litical life,  being  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  ratified  the  Constitution,  and  he  was  three 
times  elected  Governor  of  Virginia. 

General  Henry  Lee's  grandfather  was  one  of 
the  several  brothers  of  President  Lee,  and  by 
the  marriage  of  "Light -Horse  Harry"  with 
Matilda  Lee,  a  daughter  of  President  Lee's 
eldest  son,  he  came  into  possession  of  "Strat- 
ford." When  the  young  soldier  courted  his 
beautiful  cousin  there  was  still  much  state  at 
"Stratford."  The  fine  lawn  was  several  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent.  The  house,  on  a  com- 
manding situation,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
sugar  maples,  presented  the  form  of  the  letter 
H,  a  spacious  saloon  connecting  the  two  wings 
where  the  gay  company  danced;  the  owner  of 
"Stratford,"  Philip  Ludwell  Lee,  who  was  also 
of  the  King's  Council,  keeping  a  band  of  mu- 
sicians for  the  delectation  of  his  two  fair  daugh- 
ters and  their  guests.  There  were  also  moon- 
light promenades  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  great 
house  with  its  pavilions  and  balustrade,  and 
more  than  one  romance  doubtless  sprang  to  life 
or  languished  to  soft  death  in  the  gay  halls  of 
historic  "  Stratford."  The  heiress  passed  away 
in  her  young  matron  hood,  and  General  Lee 
brought  a  new  bride  to  the  old  homestead. 
This  was  Annie  Carter,  the  mother  of  Robert 
Edward  Lee,  the  great  soldier  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  whose  fame  was  to  overshadow  his 
father's,  his  name  being  the  one  next  to  Wash- 
ington's, which  Virginia  holds  in  honor  as  that 
of  her  foremost  son.  K.  M.  Rowland. 

;ONTINTTEP.] 


THE  NIGHT  OF  BATTLE. 


"Every  sarcophagus  showed  many  bas-reliefs— bas-reliefs  of  battles  and  of  battle-fields;  battles  from 
forgotten  ages— battles  from  yesterday— battle-fields  that  long  since  nature  had  healed  and  reconciled  to 
herself  with  the  sweet  oblivion  of  flowers— battle-fields  that  were  yet  angry  and  crimson  with  car- 
nage.'*—^ Quincey. 


The  winter  night  was  chill  and  bright, 
And  rich  with  gems  of  heaven's  own  light; 
Andromeda  and  blood-red  Mars 
Shared  the  sweet  empire  of  the  stars, 
Nor  vagrant  breath  of  amorous  air 
"Woke  the  strange  stillness  sleeping  there. 

# 

The  frosted  rime  on  elm  and  lime 
Shone  like  the  rare  disguise  of  crime, 
Scarce  hiding  'neath  its  jeweled  veil 
The  forms  of  gnomes  and  specters  pale, 
Arrested  in  their  wild  career 
And  prisoned  in  the  crystal  clear. 

No  odorous  gale  perfumed  the  vale, 
Nor  crested  knight,  in  golden  mail 
And  purple  vest  and  red-cross  shield 
Snatched  from  the  Moor  on  Acre's  field, 
Pricked  his  white  steed  across  the  plain, 
Or  languished  to  the  lute's  soft  strain. 

Yet  ne'er  before,  in  days  of  yore, 
When  the  young  earth  her  baldric  wore, 
All  woven  from  the  sweet  spring  flowers, 
And  pearly  dews  and  glistening  showers, 
Did  yon  fair  hills  their  azure  keep 
In  truer  faith,  or  fonder  sleep. 

-On  such  a  time — as  rang  the  chime 
So  fated  in  the  minstrel's  rhyme — 
When  from  her  troubled  cloud  she  rose, 
In  all  the  charms  she  may  disclose, 
The  moon  her  crescent  luster  shed 
Upon  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Beneath  her  lay  that  proud  array — 

That  on  the  morn,  in  vesture  gay, 

With  faces  flushed  or  wreathed  in  smiles, 

Through  ail  these  pitiless  defiles, 

Had  courted  wounds  and  death  with  cheers- 

A  spectacle  for  angels'  tears! 


The  screaming  shell  and  savage  yell 

No  more  invade  the  tranquil  dell ; 

No  more,  upon  the  river's  marge, 

Is  urged  the  thundering  headlong  charge 

Victor  and  vanquished,  side  by  side, 

Unarmed,  their  gory  couch  divide. 

No  more  around  that  trampled  ground 
The  cohorts  wheel;  no  more  shall  sound 
The  tell-tale  plash,  the  muffled  oar, 
While  those  dark  masses  line  the  shore, 
The  trumpet's  hoarse,  triumphant  biay, 
As  from  our  ramparts  yesterday. 

In  sable  'dight,  the  musing  night 
Recedes  before  glad  Hesper's  light, 
What  time  the  hours  in  beaded  gray 
Chase  the  sad  troop  of  ghosts  away, 
And  lo!  Aurora's  ruddy  flame 
Tinges  the  conscious  east  with  shame  1 

Again  is  born  the  laughing  morn, 
Again  the  darkness  is  forsworn : 
Yon  mountain-top  is  red  with  gold, 
While  beauteous  mists  the  summits  fold, 
And  over  river,  mead,  and  bay, 
Nature  holds  wanton  holiday. 

The  vernal  sky  shall  have  no  sigh 
Above  the  scene  where  thousands  lie — 
As  the  grim  eagle  in  the  air 
Hopes,  though  afar,  to  banquet  there — 
Breathless  and  stark,  with  gaping  vein, 
Who  "  on  Gilboa  fell  down  slain." 

The  turtles  in  the  grove  shall  pair; 
The  spring  her  ornaments  shall  wear; 
Disheveled  April,  maiden  coy, 
Shall  weep  and  murmur,  but  in  joy; 
And  still  shall  yonder  crimson  field 
The  fruits  of  peace  and  beauty  yield. 


The  grass  shall  grow,  the  south  wind  blow, 
Where  all  is  mantled  now  in  snow; 
Fragrance  and  loveliness  once  more 
The  ruffled  elements  shall  pour, 
While  from  her  urn  the  pale  earth  showers 
"  The  sweet  oblivion  of  flowers." 


Alexander. 
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MR.  HO  WELLS  AND  THE  POETS. 


ME.  HOWELLS,  securely  perched  on  the 
top  of  our  high  civilization,  preaches  from 
his  newly -created,  "The  Editor's  Study,"  in 
Harpers'  Magazine,  to  a  very  large  audience, 
and  certain  it  is,  he  preaches  very  entertain- 
ingly. He  is  never  dull,  and  if  he  is  some- 
times a  trifle  unsympathetic  and  grotesque,  his 
sermons  are  short  and  pithy,  and  full  of  a  kind 
of  mustard-seed  virility. 

He  wants  to  enliven  the  twilight  of  the 
poets  with  a  red-hot  toasting-fork,  and  he  is 
after  the  sonneteer  and  the  rondeauist  with  a 
stick  seven  times  sharper  than  it  needs  to  be 
sharpened.  He  longs  to  reach  back  to  the 
good  old  days  and  bring  forth  the  historic 
gridiron,  and  kindle  a  fire  under  it  that  the 
tears  of  all  the  Muses  can  not  quench.  He 
don't  say  just  how  many  unhappy  rhymesters 
he  wants  to  have  grilling  at  one  time,  nor 
whether  they  are  to  be  done  to  a  turn  at  the 
first  fire;  but  we  suppose  that  three  tender 
composers  of  rondelles  and  triolets,  two  son- 
neteers, one  tough  writer  of  blank  verse,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  inventors  of  canzones  and 
quatrains  would  about  make  an  ideal  broil  for 
the  first  heating  of  the  iron,  and  this  will  have 
to  be  kept  up  pretty  steadily  to  reach  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Howells  says,  "  What  we  need  for  this 
work  is  some  dull,  honest,  ferocious  brute, 
whose  thick  head  no  pretty  fancy  ever  entered 
into,  who  observes  only  that  where  the  lilies 
and  daisies  are  the  grass  is  n't  so  good,  and 
who  can't  see  a  bit  of  gay  color  any  where 
without  longing  to  get  the  points  of  his  horns 
well  under  the  wearer.  Unless  we  can  have 
him,  and  soon,  there  is  no  hope  for  us."  Here's 
a  state  of  things!  He  wants  to  have  a  bovine 
lord  of  the  situation  ensconced  on  Parnassus, 
a  tauriform  literary  terror  to  whom  a  glowing 
young  poet — perhaps  just  from  the  grilling — 
will  be  as  a  red  cloak  in  the  Spanish  arena. 
It  is  a  consoling  picture:  the  unsuspecting  bard, 
having  plucked  a  few  flowers  on  his  thorny 
way,  comes  at  last  to  peer  over  the  bewilder- 
ing fields  which  lie  on  top  of  the  sacred  moun- 
tain, and  trusting  to  find  some  laurels  yet  un- 
gathered  he  ventures  further — when,  Magnus 
Apollo  1  there  is  a  taurine  snort  from  some 
flowering  ambush — a  roar,  a  rush — and  the  un- 
happy poet  is  on  his  upward  flight  through  a 
falling  shower  of  hawthorn  blossoms,  only  to 
fall  a  shattered  and  hopeless  ruin  at  the  foot 
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of  the  hill,  where  he  first  dared  to  dream  of 
higher  things.  But  what  of  that,  the  Mino- 
taur returns  to  the  pastures  which  he  has 
guarded  against  the  flower-gatherer,  and  con- 
tinues to  convertUhe  juicy  grasses  into  whole- 
some and  marketable  beef;  so  literature  is 
defended  and  the  country  saved.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent scheme,  if  only  Mr.  Howells  can  get  it 
carried  out,  and  yet 

I  fear  that  still,  on  slope  and  hill, 

We'll  hear  the^iarp  and  fiddle ; 
If  flowers  will  blow  and  streams  must  flow, 

The  hard  must  risk  the  "  griddle." 

Futhermore,  Mr.  Howells  does  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  genius  any  more  than  he  be- 
lieves in  the  maelstrom  of  the  geographers,  and 
gives  the  names  of  several  great  men — Grant, 
among  others — who  were  too  great  to  be  trifled 
with,  by  coupling  their  names  with  the  word 
"genius,"  and  asks  if  genius  is  uthat  undefinable, 
preternatural  quality  sacred  to  the  musicians, 
the  painters,  the  sculptors,  the  actors,  the  poets, 
and  above  all  the  poets."  As  no  one  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  not  even  any  of  the 
immortal  gods,  has  had  the  temerity  to  come 
forward  and  avow  that  they  could  tell  exactly 
what  genius  is,  it  must  still  be  a  very  unsettled 
question;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  shake  the 
world's  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  quality 
itself.  The  name  matters  nothing.  The  lives 
of  men  have  furnished  so  many  evidences  of 
this  unaccountable  and  unreasonable  power 
that  the  mere  showing  forth  of  the  processes, 
or  pointing  out  of  the  steps,  by  which  one  man 
has  attained  his  high  aim,  will  not  be  found 
sufficient  to  convince  the  general  mind  that 
any  other  man  with  the  same  seeming  capabil 
ities  could,  by  like  steps,  reach  the  same  height 
or  accomplish  the  same  work. 

Many  men  might  follow  far  where  one  has 
already  marked  the  road,  but  genius  advances 
where  there  is  no  path,  and  concludes  without 
argument. 

As  to  the  poets  claiming  this  quality  for 
themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  do  they? 
Are  they  not  quick  to  herald  the  sign  of  it 
anv  where?  For  where  was  there  ever  a  poet, 
worthy  to  be  called  one,  who  would  not  find  it 
a  joy  unspeakable  to  proclaim  the  appearance 
of  that  divinity,  however  and  in  whomsoever 
it  might  show  itself,  seeing  that  it  must  evi- 
dence anew  to  him  the  hope  of  inspiration  for 
the  soul,  and  that  it  adds  at  least  one  more  to 
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the  ranks  of  those  who — whether  they  be  con- 
scious of  it  or  not — are  waging  war  against  the 
continual  encroachments  of  materialism  and 
infidelity.  Are  not  the  poets  the  praisers  of 
men,  the  hero-worshipers  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Howells  also  wants  to  know  if  it  is  not 
true,  "that  the  poets,  haviner  most  of  the  say 
in  this  world,  abuse  it  to  shameless  self-flattery, 
and  would  persuade  the  inarticulate  masses 
that  they  are  on  peculiar  terms  of  confidence 
with  the  Deity?"  "Most  of  the  say!"  It  is 
not  likely  that  even  a  band  of  poet-toasting, 
Philistine  Knights  of  the  Gridiron  would 
agree  with  Mr.  Howells  heye.  A  casual  glance 
merely,  into  the  libraries  and  at  the  book- 
stalls, will  suffice  to  reveal  that  at  least  a  very 
respectable  showing  of  mankind — not  poets — 
have  had  their  "say;"  and  that  they  still  con- 
tinue, with  some  little  success,  to  have  their 
say,  the  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  time 
will  abundantly  testify. 

The  poet  is  fortunate,  indeed,  to  get  an  odd 
corner  of  a  page  any  where  on  which  to  ex- 
press a  few  thoughts  in  the  most  condensed 
form  he  can  compel  them  to  assume;  while 
the  novelist,  the  essayist,  the  humorist,  the 
experimentalist,  the  naturalist,  the  sketchist 
and  the  botanist,  the  descriptionist,  the  dram- 
atist, and  the  bicyclist,  not  to  continue  the 
interminable  list,  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  fat  of  the  literary  land,  and  now  want  to 
kick  the  poets  into  the  fire. 

It  may  be  that  the  poets  flatter  themselves, 
but  if  they  do  they  have  little  reason  to  do  it. 
Speaking  of  poets  leaving  off  versing  with  a 
view  to  writing  novels,  Mr.  Howells  has  to 


say,  "If  pnicticable,  he  ought  to  believe  that 
to  write  the  great,  possible  novel  is  to  surpass 
all  make  and  manner  of  versing  whatsoever 
hitherto  accomplished  or  imagined.  He  need 
not  be  afraid  that  he  will  really  write  it." 
There's  a  clean  sweep  from  Homer  to  Milton, 
not  to  bring  it  nearer.  Perhaps  the  poets  do 
praise  each  other  too  much  and  too  frequently. 
They  have  never  been  censured  much,  I  think, 
for  lavish  praise  of  the  living,  and  when  a 
man  is  dead,  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made; 
but  I  doubt  if  any  boast  that  ever  a  poet 
boasted  could  surpass  in  wideness  of  scope  and 
general  lifting  power,  the  one  just  perpetrated 
by  Mr.  Howells;  and  still  the  gridiron  haunts 
his  rest,  though  he  himself  publishes,  at  fifty,  a 
book  of  poems  composed  at  twenty,  showing 
that  he  in  his  mature  years  approves — for  him- 
self— what  he  wishes  to  have  crushed  out  in 
others. 

Mr.  Howells  is  out  of  temper  about  some- 
thing, and  forgets,  for  the  moment,  the  quiet 
and  kindly  dignity  which  ought  to  character- 
ize a  magnificent  success  like  his.  The  nov- 
elist holds  undisputed  sway  over  much  the 
larger  half  of  the  reading  world  at  this  time, 
and  the  success  of  the  whole  flock  of  strug- 
gling poets — even  supposing  they  might  all 
succeed,  which  is  impossible  —  could  never 
take  away  one  jot  from  the  achievements  of 
Mr.  Howells.  He  is  wasting  powder  where  it 
does  no  harm;  and  in  assuming  that  the  world 
wants  no  poetry  save  such  as  his  ideal,  bull- 
headed,  brute  critic  would  allow  to  be  pub- 
lished, is  far  from  complimentary  to  the  taste 
of  his  public.  Robert  Burns  Wilson. 
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Poe's  Last  Poem. 


SEVEN  years  after  Poe  had  flared  out  of 
life  to  become  a  fixed  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  in  literature,  another  erratic  nature, 
not  unillumined  by  genius,  but  overshadowed 
by  insanity  and  doomed  to  suicide,  left  London 
for  New  York. 

His  name  was  Richard  Realf,  and  by  some 
he  was  supposed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Lord 
Byron,  whom  he  markedly  favored  in  feature, 
and  whose  fiery,  yet  practical  passion  for  lib- 
erty he  seemed  to  inherit.  Realf,  in  New  York, 
sought  entrance  into  that  old  literary  Bohemia 


which  has  now  almost  faded  into  a  tradition, 
and  will  soon,  doubtless,  dissolve  into  a  myth. 

It  was  the  year  1856,  and  prelusive  mutter- 
ings  of  the  thunder  of  1861  were  stirring  men's 
hearts.  Richard  Realf  and  his  friend,  Richard 
Hinton,  another  Englishman,  needed  but  little 
agitation  of  the  social  atmosphere  to  fan  them 
into  flame.  They  espoused  the  anti- slavery 
party  and  were  only  estopped  by  accident  from 
joining  John  Brown  in  his  raid  on  Virginia. 

Ranking  next  perhaps  to  his  political  enthu- 
siasm was  Realf 's  devotion  to  poetry;  for  he 
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himself  was  a  poet  of  high  order,  as  readers 
of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Scr timer's  may  re- 
member, and  equal  with  this  devotion  to  poetry 
itself  seems  to  have  been  Realf's  curious  at- 
tachment to  the  personality  of  the  poet  Poe, 
whose  living  face  he  continually  regretted 
never  to  have  seen.  Following  this  bent,  Kealf 
spent  most  of  his  leisure  in  New  York,  poring 
over  the  musty  files  of  defunct  periodicals  in 
search  of  Poe's  disjecta  membra. 

In  this  way  Realf  discovered  the  last  stanza 
of  "Ulalume,"  originally  printed  in  the  Amer- 
ican Review,  where  it  attracted  no  especial 
notice  except  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman, 
by  whose  advice  Poe  cut  off  the  closing  stanza 
when  he  republished  it  in  Willis's  Home  Jour- 
nal, January  1,  1848.  Realf  also  unearthed 
some  more  Poe  rubbish  which  was  authenti- 
cated by  Griswold,  and  later  on  for  a  large 
sum — that  is,  large  in  those  days,  when  the  Poe- 
cult  had  not  struck  from  France  to  this  country, 
caroming  on  England,  by  the  way  —  Realf 
bought  a  manuscript  poem  by  Poe,  which  was 
composed  a  few  months  after  the  publication 
of  Ulalume. 

Realf  clung  to  this  poem  with  fanatical 
tenacity,  and  made  no  attempt  to  publish  it, 
though  sorely  tempted  at  times  by  poverty. 
He  said  in  his  picturesque  style  of  speech  that 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  Poe  "  by  a  pathway 
of  intrigues  and  through  the  jungles  of  grave 
infidelities."  He  also  intimated  that  its  publi- 
cation would  not  only  have  blazoned  forth  to 
the  world  the  forgotten  amours  of  the  dead 
verse- magician,  but  would  also  have  brought 
scandal  on  some  whom  he,  Realf,  had  loved, 
and  unluckily  Realf  had  loved,  as  he  called  it, 
too  often  and  too  ill. 

At  last,  in  San  Francisco,  Realf  died  by  his 
own  hand,  chiefly  driven  thereto  by  a  woman 
it  was  said;  and  at  his  death  his  manuscripts 
fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  J.  Kent  and  Richard 
Hinton,  who  made  a  feeble  endeavor  to  publish 
them  piecemeal  in  an  obscure  Washington 
paper,  which  had  possibly  five  hundred  readers. 
Their  plan  was  to  use  Poe's  name  as  a  bellows 
to  wake  up  a  flame  of  popular  interest  in  their 
beloved  Realf,  and  therefore  they  began  their 
series  by  editing,  after  a  fashion,  the  Poe-relic. 
But  60  poor  was  the  reputation  of  their  paper, 
so  poorly  was  the  article  placed,  and  so  much 
absurdity  was  interspersed  that  it  fell  flatter 
than  the  conventional  flounder  as  regards  gen- 
eral readers. 

Yet  it  attracted  a  few,  but  some  curious  typo- 
graphical errors  (one  for  instance  making  Poe 


present  at  a  valentine  party  in  1878  instead  of 
1848)  caused  most  readers  to  imagine  the  arti- 
cle, with  its  piece  de  resistance,  Poe's  Lilitha, 
nothing  more  than  a  wretchedly  elaborate 
humbug.  So  at  first  I  thought  it,  though  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  suspect  that  Richard 
Hinton,  a  wild-eved  enthusiast  with  a  long, 
whitish  beard  that  seemed  the  incandescent 
type  of  his  fiery,  political  eloquence,  would 
perpetrate  what  he,  in  his  ex -aspirating  Eng- 
lish, would  have  styled  an  awful  'oax. 

But  as  I  have  come  to  study  this  poem, 
Lilitha,  which  claims  to  be  the  last  ever  writ- 
ten by  that  great  master  of  a  small  school,  I 
have  grown  to  believe  that  it  bears  internal 
evidence  of  being  —  ragged  as  it  is  in  parts — 
a  veritable  Poe-nugget.  I  therefore  introduce 
to  the  public  for  a  second  time,  under  the  more 
favorable  auspices  of  a  publication  with  wide 
circulation  and  perhaps  more  widely  intelligent 
readers,  Lilitha,  Princess  of  Ghouls: 

LILITHA. 

The  night,  it  was  misty  and  phantasinagorial, 
For  the  sun  had  set  ashen  as  lead— 
Of  his  beams  shorn  and  ashen  as  lead  ; 
And  many  a  shadow  of  ancient  memorial 
Came  up  from  the  tombs  of  the  dead- 
Came  up  on  its  mission  phantasmagorial 
From  the  tombs  of  the  legended  dead. 

The  stars,  they  were  shut  from  my  revel— 
From  the  sight  of  my  wassail  and  revel, 

In  the  palace  of  princes  entombed  ; 
For  the  omens  they  boded  were  evil — 
Were  omens,  as  men  said,  of  evil, 

And  of  hearts  unto  ghastliness,  doomed : 
Wherefore,  they  were  shut  from  my  revel 

In  the  palace  of  princes  entombed. 

By  the  light  of  the  triple-winged  triad 
I  quaffed  from  a  goblet  of  gold, 

That  was  wrought  ere  the  birth  of  a  dryad, 
In  the  years  immemorially  old— 
That  was  wrought  of  red  rubies  and  gold, 

Ere  the  birth  of  a  sylph  or  a  dryad, 
In  the  years  immemorially  old— 
In  the  days  of  the  ghouls  immemorially  old. 

And  I  drank  of  the  wine  called  the  living— 
Of  the  wine  that  doth  quicken  men's  souls ; 
Of  the  wine  that  entrances  men's  souls 

I  quaffed  without  fear  or  misgiving— 

With  no  vestige  of  fear  or  misgiving ; 
And  I  cried  that  as  long  as  earth  rolls 
No  sorrow  shall  trouble  their  souls, 

Who  have  quaffed  of  the  wine  called  the  living 
By  night  with  the  Princess  of  Ghouls ; 

I  was  mad  with  the  wine  called  the  living, 
And  I  sang  to  the  Princess  of  Ghouls- 
Yes!  invoked  I  the  Princess  of  Ghouls. 

Why  dwellest  thou  in  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
With  hearts  on  whose  blood  the  worm  has  fed  ? 
Come  quaff  the  living  wine ! 
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My  pulse  is  wild,  my  blood  runs  red, 
Come  make  thy  bridal  bed 
With  a  soul  like  mine ! 

But  blood-red  banners  spread  their  pinions 
Over  a  fabric  where  shadows  dwell, 
Drifting,  drifting,  drifting  drearily, 
Through  pulseless  dominions, 

To  the  music  of  Azrael— 
Drifting,  drifting,  drifting  drearily, 
Through  haunted  dominions, 

To  the  music  of  Azrael. 

And  though  at  thy  grim  name  the  Arab  winces, 

And  his  swart  lips  grow  white, 
Come  quafF  with  me,  my  beauty  and  my  princess, 

The  wine  of  my  life  to-night. 

Ah,  many  have  fallen  unshriven, 

In  the  sapphirine  glory  of  wine, 
And  a  few  stars  have  wasted  from  heaven 

Since  that  ghoul-haunted  revel  of  mine; 
But  neither  unshriven  nor  shriven 

Shall  slumber  these  pulses  of  mine, 
Since  with  Lilitha,  Princess  of  Ghouls, 

I  have  quaffed  of  the  ghoul-haunted  wine  ; — 
Ah,  neither  unshriven  nor  shriven, 
And  neither  in  hell  nor  in  heaven, 

Shall  they  rest  from  the  ghoul-haunted  wine. 

Now  eomes  the  question  of  internal  evidence, 
which  is  too  apt  to  be  made  a  matter  for  moot 
courts  of  particular  hair-splitting,  and  which 
therefore  I  would  like  to  array  rather  on  broad 
and  general  grounds.  I  think  it  can  hardly 
have  escaped  the  ken  of  the  most  cursory 
reader  of  Poe's  poetry,  that  while  the  circle  of 
his  fantasy,  like  the  moonlight  ring  of  fable,  is 
a  magic  one,  it  is  likewise  a  very  small  one. 
The  themes  that  his  fantasy  wooed  to  its  em- 
brace were  generally  gloomy.  In  sooth  the 
four  corners  of  his  intellectual  bed  might  be 
Poesquely  named  despair,  dreams,  dementia, 
death.  You  will  find  also,  in  addition  to  the 
monotonous  paucity  of  his  themes,  that  the 
images  of  external  nature  which  he  uses  to 
illustrate  and  embellish  them  are  likewise  very 
few,  though  applied  with  the  most  various  dex- 
terity. 

Moreover,  when  an  idea  or  an  image  had 
been  once  taken  into  the  embrace  of  his  fan- 
tasy he  was  given  to  reproducing  it  continually. 
For  instance,  the  solemn  flight  of  great  birds, 
eagles,  condors,  etc.,  was  an  image  that  again 
and  again  forced  its  way  into  his  verse.  The 
languor  of  the  lily  as  it.  lolls  on  the  water  was 
another;  but  the  especial  extern ity  which  kept 
coming  into  his  poetry,  like  the  poor  king's 
head  into  poor  Mr.  Dick's  memorial,  was  the 


stellar  universe — stars,  or  a  star.  In  fact,  he- 
fore  and  after  the  Raven,  he  hardly  wrote  a 
poem  into  which  he  did  not  bring  this  favorite 
object  of  his  contemplation;  and,  by  the  bye, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  beside  his  poetic  adora- 
tion of  stars,  Poe  possessed  remarkable  knowl- 
edge in  astronomy.  The  stars,  accordingly,  had 
to  come  into  Lilitha  in  the  second  and  the  last 
stanzas. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Poe's  mind,  noticed 
by  James  Hannay,  the  great  London  critic, 
was  his  adjective-power.  While  the  adjectives 
of  other  poets  are  apt  to  be  frequent  and  merely 
expletive  of  the  measure,  Poe's  are  generally 
rare,  often  curiously  felicitous,  and  sometimes 
splendidly  pictorial.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  above 
poem — especially  in  the  first  and  last  stanzas? 

And  now,  when  we  come  to  consider  how 
often  the  leading  idea  —  that  of  ghouls  —  had 
appeared  in  Poe's  previous  poetry,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  it  should  finally 
have  crystallized  into  a  special  ghoul-poem — 
and  so  we  have  Lilitha,  a  production  in  which 
Poe's  mannerisms  of  iterative  idea  and  repeti- 
tive phrase  seem  flaming  to  a  point  of  supreme 
intensity,  the  last  point,  it  seems  to  me,  between 
highly  volatile  poetry  and  the  driveling  den- 
sity of  a  drunkenness  not  far  from  insanity. 

The  insanity- theory,  as  an  explanation  of 
Poe's  life,  has  had  many  able  advocates,  and 
there  is  some  strong  ground  for  it,  since  it  ap- 
pears to  be  tolerably  well  established  that  Poe 
was  not  a  sot,  like  Burns,  but  a  periodical 
drinker,  so  that,  having  had  a  father  of  like 
habit,  he  might  be  classed  under  the  caption 
of  inherited  cerebral  epilepsy. 

And  this  theory  receives  some  comfort,  too, 
from  this  poem,  Lilitha,  in  which  Poe's  foible 
of  self-plagiarism,  I  repeat,  is  intensely  marked ; 
for  such  figures  as  "The  wine,  called  the  liv- 
ing," and  "  Blood-red  banners  spreading  their 
pinions,"  are  not  merely  echoes  of  fragmentary 
expression,  but  they  recall  to  mind  two  entire 
poems,  namely,  his  "Lines  for  Annie"  and 
"The  Haunted  Palace." 

Then,  too,  in  this  Lilitha,  as  a  finality,  will 
be  found,  I  think,  by  nice  ears  that  unique 
melodic  structure  which  was  the  base  of  Poe's 
fame  as  a  poet.  For  the  secret  of  this  man's 
magic  was — his  music.  He  is  indeed,  like  Shel- 
ley, a  great  singer;  but  not,  like  Shelley,  a 
singer  of  great  things.      Uenry  w  AuaUn 
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BY  comparing  the  Jefferson  resolutions  with 
the  Breckinridge,  both  of  which  have  now 
been  laid  before  the  reader  in  authentic  form, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  as  before  stated, 
a  radical  difference  between  them. 

The  Jefferson  set  provide,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  resolution,  which  is  a  long  one,  em- 
bodying various  matters,  for  a  committee  of 
conference  and  correspondence  to  communicate 
the  resolutions  to  the  different  State  legisla- 
tures, with  a  view  to  inducing  these  bodies  to 
declare  null  and  void  acts  of  Congress  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution;  while  the  8th  in 
the  Breckinridge  set  is  short,  and  provides  only 
for  transmitting  the  resolutions  to  the.  Ken- 
tucky Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, with  a  view  to  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
unconstitutional  acts.  Human  ingenuity  could 
hardly  use  words  to  express  thoughts  and  em- 
body principles  more  antagonistic.  To  repeal 
an  act  of  Congress  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
the  Constitution,  has  no  conceivable  similarity 
with  its  nullification  by  a  single  State  in  its 
assumption  of  a  sovereignty  over  and  above 
Congress.  The  two  principles  are  the  antipodes 
of  the  political  globe. 

Again,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the 
twenty -eighth  line  of  the  8th  resolution  of 
the  Jefferson  series  will  be  found  the  following 
significant  words,  which  are  not  in  the  Breck- 
inridge set:  "That  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the 
delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the  General 
Government  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a 
change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional remedy;  but  where  powers  are  assumed 
which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification 
of  the  act  is  the  right  remedy ;  that  every 
State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within 
the  compact  (casus  non  foederis)  to  nullify  of 
their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power 
by  others  within  their  limits."  And  again  this 
8th  resolution  of  the  Jefferson  set  closes  with 
the  following  additional  remarkable  words,  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Breckinridge  series:  "Will 
each  take  measures  of  its  own  for  providing 
that  neither  these  acts  nor  any  others  of  the 
General  Government,  not  plainly  and  inten- 
tionally authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be 
exercised  within  their  respective  territories." 

These  two  extracts  from  the  Jefferson  reso- 
lutions embody  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  as 
exemplified  by  South  Carolina  in  18:52;  but  it 
will  be  vain  to  search  for  this  doctrine  in  the 
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Breckinridge  or  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798. 
Neither  will  it  be  found,  except  in  a  modified 
form,  in  the  resolutions  of  1799,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown.  And  if  there  were  no  other 
difference  between  the  Jefferson  and  Breckin- 
ridge resolutions,  this  variance  is  fundamental 
enough  to  assign  to  the  two  sets  separate  au- 
thorships, and  to  class  them  as  formulas  of  dif- 
ferent political  creeds.  The  Breckinridge  or 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  while  asserting 
in  its  length  and  breadth  and  depth  the  doc- 
trine of  States-rights,  look  only  to  the  repeal 
of  unconstitutional  laws  passed  by  Congress, 
while  the  Jefferson  resolutions  look  to  the 
nullification  of  such  acts,  and  this  by  a  single 
State  of  the  Union. 

It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  however,  to  proceed  with  the 
historic  facts  connected  with  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  while  the  reader  is  left  to  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  differences  or  identities 
between  the  two  sets  now  laid  before  him  in  an 
authentic  form. 

These  resolutions  of  1798  were  adopted  by 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  without  amendment, 
precisely  as  they  were  offered  by  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, but  not  without  opposition.  The  oppo- 
nents were  few  in  comparison  with  the  advo- 
cates, and  yet  quite  a  debate  occurred  between 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  member  from  Fayette, 
who  offered  them,  and  William  Murray,  the 
member  from  Franklin.  Mr.  Murray  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  man  of  command- 
ing intellect,  learning,  and  eloquence.  Ho 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State,  and  undertook  to  advocato 
or  oppose  few  measures  upon  which  his  great 
ability  and  varied  learning  were  not  conspicu- 
ously displayed.  Other  members  of  the  House, 
Thomas  Clay  of  Madison,  Philemon  Thomas 
of  Mason,  Kobert  Johnson  of  Scott,  James 
Smith  of  Bourbon,  and  Alexander  McGregor 
of  Fayette,  took  part  in  the  discussion  ;  but  the 
main  debate  was  between  John  Breckinridge, 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  and  William 
Murray,  the  leading  opponent.  A  report  of 
this  debate  was  made  flt  the  time  for  the  Pal- 
ladium, a  weekly  newspaper  then  printed  at 
Frankfort,  and  published  in  its  columns  on  the 
13th  and  20th  of  November,  1798.  As  what 
was  said  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  in 
favor  of  his  resolutions,  and  by  Mr.  Murray,  in 
opposition  to  them,  makes  an  important  part 
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of  the  history  of  the  resolutions  themselves, 
and  is  necessary  to  their  proper  interpretation, 
the  debate  is  here  given  in  full. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Murray  observed  that,  having  received 
a  printed  copy  of  them  but  a  short  time  before 
he  came  to  the  house;  he  was  not  prepared  to 
come  forward  with  such  amendments  as  would 
render  them  more  correspondent  with  his  own 
ideas.  He  should  therefore  content  himself 
with  a  few  preliminary  observations.  Nothing 
had  been  said  to  show  that  resolutions  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  proposed  were  such  as 
the  House  could  with  propriety  adopt.  No 
observations  had  been  offered  to  prove  that 
the  case  before  them  was  a  proper  one  for  the 
House  to  act  upon.  He  regretted  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  Parties  had  sometimes 
been  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
welfare  of  a  republican  government.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Par- 
ties occasion  heat;  heat  begets  heat.  The  mind 
when  heated  is  unfit  for  deliberation.  It  was 
manifested  in  the  present  instance.  He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  the  measures  might  have 
been  impolitic  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
ruling  party  in  Congress;  but  the  opposite 
party  had  acted  with  still  greater  impolicy. 
They  had  not  contented  themselves  with  that 
cool,  deliberate  course  of  conduct  which  would 
have  been  most  likely  to  insure  success  to  their 
exertions,  but  at  once,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
business,  had  recourse  to  the  most  violent,  the 
most  irregular  modes  of  opposition.  They  had 
not  merely  attempted  to  show  the  impropriety 
of  the  laws  which  they  complained  of,  and 
endeavor  by  peaceable  remonstrance  to  obtain 
redress,  but  had  denied  the  authority  of  Coh- 
gress  to  enact  such  laws.  The  legislature  of 
Kentucky  were  now  called  upon  to  do,  what? 
To  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  support  the  ark 
of  the  Constitution.  Yet,  at  the  very  moment 
they  are  calling  upon  you  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution, at  the  very  moment  they  are  calling 
on  you  to  declare  what  is  and  what  is  not  the 
theory  of  your  Constitution,  are  they  not  tempt- 
ing you  to  violate  the  Constitution,  are  they 
not  calling  upon  you  to  exercise  a  power  which 
never  has  been  delegated  to  this  body.  While 
exclaiming  against  usurpation,  will  you  your- 
selves become  usurpers?  Because  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  has  been  violated, 
will   you   violate   your   own  Constitution? 


Whore  is  the  clause  which  has  given  you  the 
censorship?  Where  is  the  clause  which  has 
authorized  you  to  repeal  or  to  declare  void  the 
laws  of  the  United  States? 

If  we  have  been  elected  by  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  watch  over  the  interests  of  our  com- 
monwealth, shall  we  consume  our  time,  shall 
we  divert  our  attention  from  the  objects  for 
which  we  were  specially  sent  here,  in  fabricat- 
ing theories  of  government  and  pronouncing 
void  the  acts  of  Congress?  If  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Constitution  of  this  State  wo 
shall  find  that  it  has  delegated  the  several  pow- 
ers of  government  to  three  distinct  branches: 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary. 

Here  Mr.  Murray  enumerated  the  several 
powers  lodged  with  each.  And  where,  says  he, 
in  this  distribution  does  the  power  of  censor- 
ship reside?  Does  it  belong  to  the  Governor 
to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress? No!  The  objects  of  his  authority  are 
to  appoint  State  officers,  to  examine  State  acts, 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  State  laws,  and 
to  recommend  to  our  attention  objects  of  State 
policy.  Does  the  censorship  then  reside  in  this 
House?  No;  for  it  is  "the  legislative  power 
of  this  commonwealth"  only  that  is  vested  in 
the  General  Assembly.  Its  power  of  impeach- 
ment has  connection  merely  with  our  State 
officers.  Nor  does  it  belong  to  the  judiciary; 
for  there  is  a  judiciary  department  established 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
belongs  then  to  the  people  at  large.  Let  me 
not  be  told  that  wo,  the  members  of  this  House, 
are  a  part  of  the  people,  and  have  as  such  a 
right  to  take  cognizance  of  Federal  transac- 
tions. 

Wo  are  sent  here  not  to  act  as  so  many  indi- 
vidual citizens,  but  as  a  constituted  body,  and 
it  is  in  that  capacity  only  we  have  a  right  to  act 
within  these  walls.  Our  proceedings  are  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
only;  nor  can  any  thing  which  we  think,  or 
say,  or  do,  as  individuals,  obtain  a  place  in  our 
journals. 

What  then  follows?  It  certainly  follows  that 
instead  of  consuming  our  time  on  objects  to 
which  our  powers  do  not  extend,  we  ought  to 
be  bending  our  attention  to  the  objects  for 
which  our  constituents  sent  us,  we  ought  to  be 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  wealth 
of  Kentucky.  The  power  which  wo  possess  as 
members  of  this  legislature  is  as  much  deriva- 
tive as  the  power  of  Congress;  we  are  as  much 
restrained  by  constitutional  sanctions,  wo  nre 
as  much  confined  within  particular  bounds. 
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But  are  we  not  going  beyond  those  bounds? 
Are  we  hot,  in  taking  up  these  resolutions,  go- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  State  legislation  ? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
rendered  necessary  by  a  want  of  energy  in  the 
former  confederation.  Under  that  confedera- 
tion credit  had  expired.  The  United  States 
were  the  contempt  of  foreign  nations;  mone3r 
was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  Government; 
but  money  could  not  be  raised  by  means  of 
taxes,  nor  borrowed  on  the  faith  of  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  were  obliged 
to  form  a  closer  union,  and  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  attained  existence. 
This  Constitution  he  shewed,  was  not  merely  a 
covenant  between  integral  States;  but  a  com- 
pact between  the  several  individuals  composing 
those  States.  Accordingly  the  Constitution 
commences  with  this  form  of  expression,  "  "We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States;"  not  we,  the 
thirteen  States  of  America. 

In  this  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
in  the  several  State  constitutions,  the  powers 
of  government  are  distributed  into  three  de- 
partments. 

Congress,  like  the  State  assemblies,  is  pos- 
sessed of  legislative  authority.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
semble those  of  the  several  State  governors; 
and  to  the  judiciary,  and  the  judiciary  alone, 
it  belongs  to  declare  what  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  law,  and  what  are  not  law.  And  to 
their  honor  be  it  said  that  they  have,  with  an 
independence  becoming  their  character,  de- 
clared an  act  passed  by  Congress  no  law.  He 
referred  to  an  act  authorizing  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  courts  to  certify  the  persons  entitled  to 
pensions,  allowing  an  appeal  however,  to  some 
branch  of  the  executive,  or  probably  to  the 
heads  of  departments. 

On  this  law  it  was  held  that  the  authority  of 
courts  was  purely  a  judicial  authority,  and  no 
other;  and,  when  exercising  this  judicial  au- 
thority, no  appeal  could  constitutionally  lie  to 
an  executive  officer. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
reserved  certain  powers  to  the  people  and  to 
the  States  respectively. 

But  does  that  article,  or  doe  ny  other  arti- 
cle give  to  the  State  legislatures  any  authority 
to  censure  either  the  executive  or  the  legislative 
departments  of  the  General  Government?  Is 
there  any  clause  either  in  the  Federal  or  in  the 
State  Constitution  which  delegates  the  power 
reserved  by  the  people  to  their  State  legisla- 
ture? 


No!  it  is  the  people  only  that  have  a  right 
to  inquire  whether  Congress  hath  exceeded  its 
powers,  it  is  the  people  only  that  have  a  right 
to  apply  for  redress. 

To  the  General  Assembly  is  delegated  merely 
State  powers.  The  authority  to  determine  that 
a  law  is  void  is  lodged  with  the  judiciary. 

These  being  his  sentiments,  he  considered  it 
as  altogether  improper  for  him  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  business  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  referred  to 
the  committee.  He  trusted  that  the  committee 
would  determine  that  it  was  entirely  out  of 
their  province  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  validity  of  laws  of  the  Union ;  should 
they,  however,  declare  their  opinion  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  up  the  subject,  it  would  then 
be  time  enough  for  him  to  otfer  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  resolutions. 

Reply  of  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  observed,  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  were  right  in 
every  part  of  the  political  creed  which  he  had 
been  making  to  the  committee,  he  had  himself 
been  all  his  life  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  polit- 
ical darkness.  Though  that  gentleman  might 
regard  the  State  legislature  as  so  contempt- 
ible a  body,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  in  that  House  and  silently  view  the  depreda- 
tions committed  on  their  rights,  he  had  a  very 
different  opinion  of  their  character  and  author- 
ity, and  for  his  own  part  held  high  his  impor- 
tance as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  observations,  however,  of  the  gen- 
tleman, though  new  and  unexpected,  he  would 
endeavor  to  answer.  It  had  been  admitted  that 
the  laws  which  were  the  subject  of  complaint 
were  impolitic.  They  could  then  take  notice 
of  impolitic  acts;  but  if  impolitic  acts  may  be 
censured,  those  which  are  unconstitutional  may 
certainly,  a  fortiori,  not  only  be  censured,  but 
may  be  declared  void. 

It  had  likewise  been  admitted  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  General  Government  are  altogether 
derivative;  that  they  are  derived  either  from 
the  people  or  from  the  State  legislatures.  The 
doctrine  so  far  is  good:  but  I  ask,  said  he,  are 
not  those  derivative  powers  enumerated  and 
limited  to  certain  specified  purposes?  and  is 
not  the  residuary  mass  retained  somewhere? 
Where,  then,  is  it  retained?  Either  in  the 
State  legislatures  or  in  the  people. 

The  State  Governments  can  not  entrench 
on  the  powers  delegated  to  the  General  Gov- 
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ernment;  and  the  General  Government  can 
not  entrench  on  those  which  are  retained.  If, 
then,  the  General  Government  should  trans- 
gress the  limits  prescrihed  to  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, how  are  they  to  he  restrained?  Are 
they  to  be  restrained  by  themselves?  Is  their 
discretion  to  be  the  only  measure  of  their  pow- 
ers? The  idea  is  absurd.  Liken  it  to  a  com- 
mon case.  If  my  agent  exceeds  the  powers 
which  I  have  delegated  to  him,  am  I  to  suppli- 
cate him  to  review  his  conduct  and  to  change 
it?  No!  That  would  imply  a  discretionary 
power  in  him,  either  to  adhere  to  or  to  aban- 
don his  errors  and  misconduct.  I  consider  the 
General  Assembly  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  are  bound  in  duty,  as 
well  as  by  oath,  to  support  their  own  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  all  attempts 
to  violate  either,  from  whatever  quarter  offered, 
demand  their  earliest  consideration  and  repre- 
hension. The  legislature  is  the  constitutional 
and  proper  organ  through  which  the  will  of 
the  people  is  known,  and,  when  known,  effect- 
ually executed  on  ordinary  occasions;  there- 
fore an  article  declaring  that  the  people  through 
their  legislature  had  a  right  to  censure  those 
who  attempt  a  violation  of  their  rights  would 
not  be  more  absurd  than  debasing. 

If  Congress  received  no  censure  from  the 
State  legislatures,  from  whom  is  the  censure  to 
come?  The  gentleman  says,  from  the  people- 
Yet  when  the  people  take  up  the  subject  and 
express  their  sentiments  on  it,  they  are  stigma- 
tized with  the  appellation  of  irregular  assem- 
blies, tumultuous  mobs — mere  sprouts  from  one 
root  forced  into  unnatural  growth  by  intrigue 
and  ambition.  When  the  legislature  comes 
forward  a  new  cry  is  raised;  their  powers  are 
demanded;  the  constitutional  acticle  is  called 
for.  Sir,  I  look  for  no  such  article;  the  powers 
of  the  legislature  were  antecedent  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  were  not  surrendered  when  that 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Is  it  possible  the 
gentleman  can  mean  that  Congress  are  the  sole 
judges  of  the  propriety  and  constitutionality 
of  all  acts  done  by  them? 

Will  he  say  that  in  no  case  it  can  be  proper 
for  the  several  States  to  come  forwacd  and 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Congressional  proceed- 
ings? The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  has  grown  rather  unfashionable 
and  obsolete  to  be  now  revived.  My  idea,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  true  relative  situation  of  the 
State  Governments  and  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment is  concisely  but  clearly  stated  in  the  first 
resolution  before  you.  So  long  as  I  regard  my 
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liberties  I  shall  oppose  the  principle  now  con- 
tended for  by  the  gentleman  of  a  consolidated 
government.  To  be  explicit,  sir,  I  consider  the 
co-States  to  be  alone  parties  to  the  Federal 
compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the 
last  resort  of  the  power  exercised  under  that 
compact,  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but 
merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  sub- 
ject as  to  its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final 
judgment  of  those  by  whom  and  for  whose 
use  itself  and  its  powers  were  all  created.  I 
do  not  consider  Congress,  therefore,  the  lords 
and  masters  of  the  State,  but  as  their  servants. 
They  are  not,  as  I  before  said,  a  party  in  the 
Federal  compact,  but  agents  intrusted  with  a 
limited  authority,  which,  if  they  exceed,  they 
are  amenable  to  the  authority  by  which  they 
were  constituted.  When  the  government  of 
the  United  States  enact  impolitic  laws,  we  can 
only  say,  We  pray  you  to  repeal  them.  As  to 
matters  of  mere  policy  they  are,  it  is  admitted, 
vested  with  a  discretionary  power.  But  when 
they  pass  laws  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution— laws  which  they  are  no  more  author- 
ized to  pass  than  the  Grand  Turk — we  do  not 
ask  a  repeal,  but  ought  to  make  a  legislative 
declaration  that,  being  unconstitutional,  they 
are  therefore  void  and  of  no  effect.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  honest  judges  may  refuse  to  act 
upon  them;  but  Congress  itself,  if  it  be  pos- 
sessed of  virtue  and  wisdom,  will  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  State  legislatures  expunge 
their  unconstitutional  proceedings  from  the 
annals  of  the  United  States.  If,  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  States  from  whom  they  derive 
their  powers,  they  should  nevertheless  attempt 
to  enforce  them,  I  hesitate  not  to  declare  it  as 
my  opinion  that  it  is  then  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  several  States  to  nullify  those  acts,  and 
to  protect  their  citizens  from  their  operation. 
But  I  hope  and  trust  such  an  event  will  never 
happen,  and  that  Congress  will  always  have 
sufficient  virtue,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  upon 
the  representation  of  a  majority  of  the  States, 
to  expunge  all  obnoxious  laws  whatever.  And 
after  all,  who  are  the  judiciary,  the  body  in 
which  the  gentleman  places  such  unbounded 
confidence? 

Who  are  they,  but  a  part  of  the  servants  of 
the  people  created  by  the  Federal  compact? 
And  if  the  servants  of  the  people  have  a  right, 
is  it  good  reasoning  to  say  that  the  people,  by 
whom  and  for  whose  benefit  both  they  and  the 
government  were  created,  are  destitute  of  that 
right?  Or  that  the  people's  representatives, 
emanating  immediately  from  the  people,  have 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  behold  in  silence  the  most 
flagrant  Violations  of  their  rights,  and  bow  in 
silence  to  any  power  that  may  attempt  to  op- 
press them?  What  line  of  conduct,  then,  does 
the  gentleman  recommend?  If  the  States  be 
already  reduced  to  that  deplorable  situation, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  remonstrate  with 
men  who  may  meditate  their  annihilation,  it 
is  time  that  we  should  retire  to  our  homes  and 
mournfully  prepare  for  a  fate  which  we  are  des- 
tined to  submit  to.  But  the  committee,  I  trust, 
are  actuated  by  other  and  nobler  principles,  and 
instead  of  taking  exceptions  or  demurrers  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  will  take  up  the 
the  resolutions  and  examine  them  one  by  one. 
Should  they  deem  those  laws  constitutional,  I 
doubt  not  they  will  reject  the  resolutions;  but 
if  they  think  otherwise,  they  can  not  object  to 
so  moderate  and  peaceable  a  measure  as  that  of 
addressing  the  sister  States.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  set  ourselves  up  as  censors  for  the 
Union;  but  we  will  firmly  express  our  own 
opinions  and  call  upon  the  other  States  to  ex- 
amine their  political  situation  ;  I  therefore  now 
challenge  the  gentleman  to  come  forward  and 
controvert  the  resolutions  and  to  prove  that  the 
laws  complained  of  are  constitutional.  I  do 
aver  they  are  not,  and  do  aver  also,  that  the 
great  political  truths  contained  in  those  resolu- 
tions can  not  be  controverted  until  republican- 
ism and  its  votaries  become  extinct. 

On  the  10th  the  house  came  to  a  vote  on  these 
resolutions,  and  adopted  them  without  amend- 
ment and  without  a  division.  Just  as  they  had 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  they  received 
the  legislative  sanction.  There  was  but  one  vote 
against  the  entire  series,  and  that  was  cast  by 
William  Murray.  One  other  member  voted 
with  Mr.  Murray  against  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th ;  and  two  joined  him  in  vot- 
ing against  the  9th.  On  the  13th,  they  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  on 
the  10th  approved  by  Governor  Garrard.  The 
legislature  ordered  one  thousand  copies  to  be 
printed,  which  was  done  in  the  form  of  the  fac 
simile  heretofore  given.  In  conformity  with 
the  act  providing  for  the  printing,  fifty  copies 
won;  delivered  to  the  Governor  to  be  sent  to 
the  Kentucky  members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  States,  while  the 
remaining  nine  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were 
equally  divided  among  the  legislators  for  dis- 
tribution. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Governor  sent  out 
these  resolutions  before  responses  began  to  come 


from  the  different  State  legislatures,  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  1799. 

The  little  State  of  Delaware  was  the  first  to 
take  action  upon  the  subject.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1799,  her  legislature  disposed  of  the 
matter  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  which  character- 
ized the  resolutions,  "As  a  very  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  general  government  and 
constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  therefore  not 
fit  subject  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
general  assembly." 

The  yet  smaller  State  of  Ehode  Island  came 
next  in  opposition.  She  declared  that  the  au- 
thority to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an 
act  of  Congress  was  vested  in  the  judiciary 
department  of  the  Government,  and  that  she 
deemed  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution. 

Massachusetts  came  next.  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary her  legislature  adopted  quite  a  lengthy 
argument  against  the  resolutions,  in  which  they 
took  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Ehode  Island. 
While  Rhode  Island,  however,  contented  her- 
self with  briefly  saying  that  she  deemed  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  constitutional,  Massa- 
chusetts made  use  of  much  logic  to  show  that 
these  acts  were  both  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  She  even  argued  the  authority  for  them 
from  the  old  common  law,  and  found  in  them  a 
mitigation  of  the  severity  of  that  law. 

New  York  followed,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
with  a  moderately  long  preamble  and  very 
short  resolution,  denouncing  the  resolutions  as 
"inflammatory  and  pernicious,"  and  declaring 
her  "incompetency  as  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  State  to  supervise  the  acts  of  the 
General  Government." 

In  May  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  took 
action  on  the  subject,  and  showed  that  she  re- 
garded the  position  taken  by  the  resolutions 
against  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  as  their  most 
objectionable  feature. 

On  the  14th  of  June  New  Hampshire  ex- 
pressed herself  curtly  against  the  resolutions, 
and,  assuming  a  belligerent  attitude,  declared 
that  she  intended  to  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  "against  every  aggression, 
either  foreign  or  domestic." 

Vermont  followed,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
with  a  declaration  against  the  resolutions,  in 
which  she  stated :  "  It  belongs  not  to  State  leg- 
islatures to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  made  by  the  General  Government,  this 
power  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  judiciary. 
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These  seven  States  were  all  that  enacted 
formal  resolutions  antagonistic  to  those  of  Ken- 
tucky. An  equal  number  of  States — Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — 
maintained  silence  on  the  subject.  Virginia 
alone  adopted  resolutions  similar  to  those  of 
Kentucky;  so  that  of  her  fifteen  sister  States, 
all  that  then  existed,  Kentucky  had  in  response 
to  her  resolutions  one  avowed  friend,  seven 
open  enemies,  and  seven  whose  silence  left  con- 
jecture to  form  such  an  opinion  as  it  might  as 
to  their  sentiments.  Virginia,  however,  was 
with  Kentucky,  and  that  was  a  mighty  support. 
The  Mother  of  States  and  Statesmen  had  taken 
the  first  begotten  of  the  republic  by  the  tender 
hand  and  said,  well  done.  What  fear  had 
young  Kentucky  of  avowed  enemies  or  doubt- 
ful mutes,  when  Virginia,  with  her  wise  states- 
men and  glorious  memories,  was  with  her! 
The  backwoods  statesmen,  who  had  so  often 
stood  firm  at  the  piercing  crack  of  the  rifle  of 
the  savage  concealed  in  his  native  woods,  were 
not  seriously  frightened  by  the  roar  of  the 
paper  artillery  fired  at  them  from  the  distant 
sea-shore.  They  had  greeted  their  polished 
bretheren  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  mountains 
with  their  resolutions  of  1798  couched  in  the 
genteelest  language  they  could  command;  and 
when  answers  came  that  seemed  rough  for 
State  papers,  they  rejoined  with  the  resolutions 
of  1799;  again  genteel,  but  firm  and  decisive. 

The  legislature  of  1799  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  4th  of  November,  and  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  John  Breckinridge,  the 
mover  of  the  resolutions  of  1798,  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  House.  On  the  following  day 
Governor  Garrard,  after  delivering  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  sent  to  the  legislature  the  answer 
which  the  different  States  had  made  to  tlu  reso- 
lutions of  1798.  It  was  at  first  thought  best 
to  take  no  further  action  upon  these  answers 
than  to  print  eight  hundred  copies  for  distribu- 
tion, which  was  done.  Further  reflection,  how- 
ever, led  to  a  different  conclusion.  On  the  8th, 
therefore,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  State  of  the  com- 
monwealth, with  Joseph  Desha,  the  member 
from  Mason,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State, 
in  the  chair,  when  John  Breckinridge  offered 
for  adoption  a  preamble  and  resolution  which 
he  had  drawn  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  answers  of 
the  different  States.  On  the  14th  this  pream- 
ble and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  House  precisely  as  they  had  been  drawn 
and  offered  by  Mr.  Breckinridge;  and  after 


they  had  been  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  and 
approved  by  the  Governor,  went  forth  as  the 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1799.  Eight  hundred 
copies  were  printed  for  distribution,  with  the 
answers  of  the  different  States  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of 
one  of  these  originals  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  writer: 

KENTUCKY  LEGISLATURE. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  November. 
14, 1799. 

The  house,  according  to  the  standing  order  of  the  day, 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the 
state  of  tlie  commonwealth,  Mr.  Desha  in  the  chair,  and 
after  some  time  spent  therein  tlie  speaker  resumed  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Desha  reported  that  tlie  committee  had 
taken  under  consideration  sundry  resolutions  passed  by 
several  state  legislatures  on  tlie  subject  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  and  had  come  to  a  resolution  thereupon, 
which  he  delivered  in  at  tlie  clerk 's  table,  wliere  it  was 
read  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  tlie  house,  as  follows: 

The  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth in  general  assembly  convened,  having 
maturely  considered  the  answers  of  sundry  states  in 
the  Union,  to  their  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, respecting  certain  unconstitutional  laws  of  Con- 
gress, commonly  called  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
would  be  faithless  indeed  to  themselves,  and  to  those 
they  represent,  were  they  silently  to  acquiesce  in  the 
principles  and  doctrines  attempted  to  be  maintained 
in  all  those  answers,  that  of  Virginia  only  excepted. 
To  again  enter  the  field  of  argument,  and  attempt 
more  fully  or  forcibly  to  expose  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  those  obnoxious  laws  would.it  is  apprehended, 
be  as  unnecessary  as  unavaili  ng.  We  cannot  however 
but  lament,  that  in  the  discussion  of  those  interesting 
subjects,  by  sundry  of  the  legislatures  of  our  sister 
states,  unfounded  suggestions,  and  uncandid  insinu- 
ations, derogatory  of  the  true  character  and  princi- 
ples of  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  have 
been  substituted  in  place  of  fair  reasoning  and  sound 
argument.  Our  opinions  on  those  alarming  measures 
of  the  general  government,  together  with  our  reasons 
for  those  opinions,  were  detailed  with  decency  &  with 
temper,  and  submitted  to  the  discussion  and  judg- 
ment of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Union. 
Whether  the  like  decency  and  temper  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  answers  of  most  of  those  States  who 
have  denied  or  attempted  to  obviate  the  great  truths 
contained  in  those  resolutions,  we  have  now  only  to 
submit  to  a  candid  world.  Faithful  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  federal  union,  unconscious  of  any  designs 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  that  union,  and  ahxious 
only  to  escape  the  fangs  of  despotism,  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth  are  regardless  of  censure  or 
calumniation.  Least  however  the  silence  of  this  com- 
monwealth should  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence 
in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  advanced  and  at- 
tempted to  be  maintained  by  the  said  answers,  or 
least  those  of  oxir  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
Union,  who  so  widely  differ  from  us  on  these  impor- 
tant subjects,  should  be  deluded  by  the  expectation 
that  we  shall  be  deterred  from  what  we  conceive  our 
duty ;  or  shrink  from  the  principles  contained  in 
those  resolutions ;  therefore 
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RESOLVED,  That  this  commonwealth  considers  the 
federal  union,  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  late  compact,  as  conducive  to  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  several  States:  That  it 
does  now  unequivocally  declare  its  attachment  to  the 
Union,  and  to  that  compact,  agreeable  to  its  obvious 
and  real  intention,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to  seek  . 
its  dissolution  :  That  if  those  who  administer  the  gen- 
eral government  be  permitted  to  transgress  the  limits 
fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a  total  disregard  to  the 
special  delegations  of  power  therein  contained,  an 
annihilation  of  the  state  governments  and  the  erec- 
tion upon  their  ruins,  of  a  general  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, will  be  the  inevitable  consequence :  That 
the  principle  and  construction  contended  for  by  sun- 
dry of  the  State  legislatures,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism ;  since 
the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  government, 
and  not  the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their 
powers:  That  the  several  states  who  formed  that  in- 
strument, being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the 
unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  its  infraction  ;  and 
that  a  nullification,  by  those  sovereignties,  of  all  un- 
authorized acts  done  under  colour  of  that  instrument, 
is  the  rightful  remedy :  That  this  commonwealth  does 
upon  the  most  deliberate  reconsideration  declare,  that 
the  said  alien  and  sedition  laws,  are  in  their  opinion, 
palpable  violations  of  the  said  constitution  ;  and  how- 
ever chearfully  it  in  ay  be  disposed  to  surrender  its 
opinion  to  a  majority  of  its  sister  states  in  matters  of 
ordinary  or  doubtful  policy  ;  yet,  in  momentous  reg- 
ulations like  the  present,  which  so  vitally  wound  the 
best  rights  of  the  citizen,  it  would  consider  a  silent 
acquiescence  as  highly  criminal:  That  altho'  this 
commonwealth  as  a  party  to  the  federal  compact,  will 
bow  to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  yet  it  does  at  tie  same 
time  declare,  that  it  will  not  now,  nor  ever  hereafter, 
cease  to  oppose  in  a  constitutional  manner  every 
attempt  from  what  quarter  soever  offered,  to  violate 
that  compact :  And  finally,  in  order  that  no  pretexts 
or  arguments  may  be  drawn  from  a  supposed  acquie- 
scence on  the  part  of  this  commonwealth  in  the  con- 
stitutionality of  those  laws,  and  be  thereby  used  as 
precedents  for  similar  future  violations  of  the  federal 
compact ;  this  commonwealth  does  now  enter  against 
them,  its  SOLEMN  PROTEST. 

These  resolutions,  while  firmly  reasserting  the 
principles  of  those  of  1798,  contain  the  follow- 
ing nullification  words,  not  to  be  found  in 
[concluded  in  next 


those  of  1798:  "That  the  several  States  who 
formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign  and 
independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to 
judge  of  its  infraction;  and  that  a  nullification 
by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts 
done  under  color  of  that  instrument  is  the 
rightful  remedy." 

This,  however,  is  quite  a  different  nullifica- 
tion from  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's resolutions  assert  the  right  of  a  single 
State  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  while  those 
of  Mr.  Breckinridge  lodge  this  power  in  all 
the  States  subject  to  the  Constitution.  The 
difference  is  broad.  It  is  the  difference  between 
one  and  all,  the  difference  between  one  and 
many.  By  referring  to  the  debate  on  the  res- 
olutions of  1798,  previously  given,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Breckinridge,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Murray,  took  the  ground  that  a  majority  of  the 
States  might  rightfully  nullify  an  unauthorized 
act  of  Congress.  The  nearest,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Breckinridge  approached  to  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  that  a  majority  of  the  States,  acting  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  and  exercising  orig- 
inal powers  not  delegated  to  Congress,  might 
declare  null  and  void  an  act  of  Congress 
plainly  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  and 
protect  their  citizens  from  its  operation  within 
their  respective  domains.  And  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  Kentucky  understanding  of 
these  resolutions;  for  when  it  appeared  from 
the  answers  that  came  from  the  different  States 
that  nearly  a  majority  had  declared  against  the 
resolutions  instead  of  in  favor  of  them,  and 
that  Virginia  alone  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
Kentucky,  the  resolutions  of  1799  ended  with 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  unconstitutional 
acts  instead  of  providing  for  ordinances  to 
nullify  them  and  protect  citizens  from  their 
operation. 
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BELATED  HOPE. 

Belated  hope  is  like  the  feeble  rays 
Of  clouded  starlight  through  dim  desert  ways, 
Less  than  the  foam  that  haunts  a  waveworn  space, 
Or  light  that  falls  across  a  dead  man's  face. 

William  H.  hayne. 


THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  TENNESSEE. 


AN  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
late  war  might  be  written  from  data  ob- 
tainable in  Sumner  and  several  neighboring 
counties  in  Tennessee,  without  appropriating 
material  there  abounding  which  usually  com- 
poses narratives  of  the  tented  field.  And  it 
might  not  be  wanting  in  exciting  incidents, 
albeit  not  of  a  kind  to  awaken  the  same  sort 
of  interest  that  attends  the  perusal  of  descrip- 
tions of  conflicts  of  arms. 

In  November,  1862,  by  order  of  General 
Roseerans,  E.  A.  Paine,  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  United  States  Army,  established 
his  headquarters  at  Gallatin,  and  remained  in 
command  there  until  May  3,  1864.  He  com- 
manded the  military  district  embraced  between 
the  southern  boundary  line  of  Kentucky  and 
the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River  in 
Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  post  at  Gallatin. 

Gallatin,  the  county  seat  of  Sumner  County, 
is  situated  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  twenty -five  miles  from  Nashville, 
and  contains  some  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  people,  as  well  as  nearly  all  in  this  section 
of  country,  were  strong  Southern  sympathizers 
during  the  late  war,  and  the  fighting  men  were 
almost  without  exception  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  The  post  was  one  of  strategic 
importance,  and  was  strongly  fortified  and  well 
garrisoned  after  General  Paine  assumed  the 
command.  His  coming  ushered  in  a  period 
which  gave  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  a  turn 
in  painful  contrast  with  what  they  had  been 
before.  The  Federal  army  under  Thomas  and 
others  had  come,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  and 
rest  had  moved  on,  leaving  them  to.  contem- 
plate the  imposing  martial  spectacle  which 
they  had  witnessed,  and  to  reflect  upon  the 
chances  of  their  own  braves  in  a  measure  of 
strength  with  these  strong  battalions.  Colonel 
Boone  had  come  with  his  regiment  of  soldierly 
Kentuckians,  and  posted  them  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  and  the  people  had  seen  Morgan 
and  Duke  and  their  dashing  followers  rush  in 
and  capture  them.  They  had  deplored  their 
non-combatant  old  men  marched  off  a-foot  at 
the  point  of  Federal  bayonets,  and  rejoiced  at 
their  timely  recapture  and  release  by  the  same 
ubiquitous  Kentucky  cavalrymen.  They  had 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Johnson  with  picked 
men  to  capture  Morgan  and  his  command  and 
the  town ;  they  had  followed  the  brave  little 
band  as  it  moved  out  to  accept  the  wager  of 


battle  and  afford  the  would  be  captor  his  cov- 
eted opportunity;  they  had  witnessed  the  short, 
.sharp  conflict  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the 
route  of  the  Federals  and  their  wholesale  cap- 
ture; they  had  cared  for  the  dead  and  minis- 
tered to  the  wounded,  friend  and  foe,  and  had 
come  to  regard  war  with  much  of  the  curious 
interest  with  which  we  would  witness  an  ex- 
citing game  of  chance.  They  were  wont  to 
look  upon  Gallatin  and  vicinity  as  the  play- 
ground of  Morgan's  men,  and  to  believe  that, 
if  further  trouble  should  beset  them,  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand,  and  that  Morgan  and  Duke 
would  be  their  deliverers.  But  they  were 
doomed  to  sad  disappointment,  and  were  to 
awake  shortly  from  this  fancy  and  realize  that 
the  civil  war  was  most  terrible  and  their  con- 
dition most  deplorable.  Under  this  conviction, 
yielding  to  the  inevitable,  their  spirits  sank  to 
rise  no  more  until  the  advent  of  peace  super- 
seded military  with  civil  rule. 

A  strong  fort  was  erected  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  Gallatin  and  commanding  its 
every  approach.  Grim  cannon  frowned  from 
its  parapets  upon  the  helpless  town  beneath, 
and  strong  bodies  of  Federal  troops  were  en- 
camped near  at  hand,  while  Morgan  was  doing 
the  behests  of  superior  officers  in  remote  parts 
of  the  hard-pressed  Confederacy.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  this  new  commandant  had  come 
to  stay  and  to  rule  his  defenseless  subjects  with 
an  iron  hand.  Order  followed  order  more  and 
more  rigid  and  restrictive  of  the  actions  of  the 
citizens  as  he  applied  himself  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  post  and  district  by  the  inaugur- 
ation and  steady,  unflagging  practice  of  meas- 
ures of  abuse,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  consti- 
tuting his  unique  and  exceptional  system  of 
military  tyranny  perhaps  without  a  kindred 
counterpart,  certainly  without  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  South,  and  whose  enormity  is  not  ade- 
quately described  even  by  applying  to  it-  the 
expressive  phrase,  "  a  veritable  reign  of  terror." 

General  Paine  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  and 
perhaps  some  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  took 
command  at  Gallatin.  He  was  a  tall,  slender 
man,  of  rather  good  appearance.  Excessively 
vain  and  remarkably  haughty,  domineering, 
suspicious,  quick-tempered,  and  irritable — a 
quality  not  lessened  by  his  being  a  victim  of 
dyspepsia — he  was  gracious  to  his  flatterers 
but  overbearing,  grossly  insulting,  and  bitterly 
vindictive  toward  those  who  deigned  to  hold 
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aloof  from  or  defy  him.  Cold,  cruel,  and 
heartless,  he  was  deaf  to  cries  of  mercy  when 
emanating  from  a  supposed  enemy,  and  equally 
callous  to  the  privileges  of  age,  sex,  circum- 
stance, or  condition.  Of  his  qualities  as  a  sol- 
dier we  can  only  say  that  while  at  Gallatin  he 
developed  no  traits  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
he  would  have  rivaled  a  Grant  or  a  Thomas 
had  opportunity  afforded  the  test.  As  military 
governor  of  a  conquered  district,  he  revealed 
the  true  inwardness  of  his  unenviable  nature, 
in  which  were  discovered  a  painful  absence  of 
all  that  was  noble  and  philanthropic,  and  traits 
unspeakably  inhuman,  malicious,  and  degrad- 
ing. He  looked  upon  those  under  his  sway  as 
criminals  until  their  innocence  was  established, 
and  regarded  their  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  as  forfeited,  and  only  to  be  enjoyed 
subject  to  his  will.  His  tribunal  was  his  own 
self-sufficient  person,  acting  as  judge  and  jury, 
though  not  always  directly  as  executioner.  The 
origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  cases  in  his 
court  were  novel  and  summary. 

The  complainant  was,  as  a  rule,  unknown  to 
and  undiscoverable  by  the  defendant — if  this 
be  not  a  misnomer  in  this  connection.  When, 
where,  and  how  the  complaint  was  made  were 
matters  of  mystery;  but  having  been  preferred, 
the  complainant  retired,  leaving  the  further 
management  of  the  case  to  his  attorney — the 
court.  If  the  judge,  who  was  a  law  unto  him- 
self, saw  proper  to  take  jurisdiction  of  it,  the 
next  step  was  to  order  a  guard  of  soldiers  to 
arrest  the  accused  and  bring  him  or  her  into 
the  presence  of  the  irate  partisan  court.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  the  trial  term 
began  and  the  case  was  opened  by  an  accusa- 
tion hurled  at  him  from  the  bench.  Demur- 
rers and  pleas  were  unknown  in  this  tribunal, 
nor  were  answers  effective,  when  allowed  at 
all,  save  to  stimulate  the  court  to  a  higher  state 
of  judicial  rage,  raise  the  offense  and  hasten 
the  conviction  of  the  doomed  prisoner.  Sen- 
tence followed  conviction,  and  punishment  sen- 
tence with  terrible  and  fatal  haste.  The  degree 
of  punishment  varied  rather  with  the  whim  of 
the  court  than  the  grade  and  character  of  the 
offense.  If  the  prisoner  happened  to  be  a  wo- 
man, whether  old  or  young,  she  was  reviled 
with  coarse  and  profane  insolence;  if  a  man 
or  boy,  he  was  rarely  dismissed  without  feeling 
the  power  and  anger  of  the  court.  He  was 
certainly  cursed,  and  generally  either  impris- 
oned, banished,  or  shot.  For  strict  conformity 
to  the  sole  purpose  of*  its  sessions,  and  for  speedy 
dispatch  of  business,  this  tribunal  far  surpassed 


the  best  efforts  of  drum -head  courts  -  martial, 
and  even  the  labors  of  Judge  Lynch,  and  for 
the  enormity  of  its  procedure  and  its  decrees 
in  many  instances,  it  exceeded  our  conception 
of  any  thing  possible  in  the  whole  range  of 
juridical  pretense.  The  steady  uniformity 
with  which  this  judge  applied  inversely  the 
long- established  principles  and  rules  of  prac- 
tice governing  military  as  well  as  civil  tribu- 
nals, suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  was  due  to  a 
distorted  conception  or  a  deliberate  reversal  of 
them.  A  prisoner  in  his  presence  was  a  guilty 
criminal.  His  accuser  was  kept  concealed, 
counsel  was  denied,  argument  prohibited,  and 
the  possibility  of  an  acquittal  avoided  by  re- 
fusing the  poor  unfortnnate  all  proof  offered 
to  establish  his  innocence. 

This  is  a  strong  but  a  fair  description  of  the 
tribunal  organized  and  operated  at  Gallatin 
during  the  Paine  era  and  auxiliary  to  the  mil- 
itary arm  in  enforcing  the  moral,  political,  and 
patriotic  sentiment  of  the  petty  despotism  es- 
tablished in  this  corner  of  Tennessee.  In  one 
aspect  the  picture  might  find,  if  its  horrors 
could  be  concealed,  its  appropriate  setting  in 
the  humorous  column  of  some  law  journal;  in 
another  and  better  view,  its  fit  place  would  be 
on  the  page  of  history,  an  illustration  of  cer- 
tain ignoble  means  employed  in  the  work  of 
subjugation,  an  emphatic  example  of  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  and  a  warning  of  the  danger 
in  one-man  pow7er.  . 

General  Paine's  policy  of  subjugation  was  to 
bring  the  people  to  abject,  humiliating  submis- 
sion by  producing  in  them  feelings  of  intense 
personal  fear  and  great  dread  of  his  authority. 
That  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  employment 
of  this  kind  was  abundant^  demonstrated.  He 
cherished  inveterate  hatred  of  the  very  term 
"rebel,"  and  despised  every  creature  thought 
to  be  tinctured  with  sympathy  for  the  Southern 
cause.  His  extremely  suspicious  nature  made 
him  ever  watchful  of  the  movements  and  utter- 
ances of  those  whom  he  deemed  capable  of 
unfriendly  sentiments.  By  reason  of  his  ex- 
quisitely irascible  temperament,  he  would  yield 
to  paroxysms  of  passion  on  very  slender  pro- 
vocation. Besides,  he  could  stand  unmoved  in 
the  presence  of  distress  and  hear  the  beseech- 
ing wails  of  pity  without  apparent  sympathetic 
emotion.  It  is,  then,  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  one  possessing  such  characteristics  must 
have  been  prompted  far  more  by  a  feeling  of 
gratification  than  a  sense  of  duty,  in  perform- 
ing the  dastardly,  cruel  work  he  did  so  thor- 
oughly.   Men  and  women  alike  were  sum- 
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moned  into  his  presence  on  the  slightest  pre- 
texts, as  if  simply  to  be  overawed  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  authority,  and  wilted  by  a  mani- 
festation of  his  fury ;  and  seldom  did  they  leave 
him  without  the  conviction  that  his  vengeance 
would  be  terrible.  Often  would  he  perform 
some  startling  act  so  disproportionate  to  any 
offense  or  unsupported  by  ostensible  reason, 
that  consternation  would  seize  the  people  and 
cause  the  most  quiet,  orderly,  and  scrupulously 
cautious  to  doubt  and  tremble.  He  would  un- 
dertake sometimes  to  settle  misunderstandings 
between  citizens  concerning  their  private  ac- 
counts— his  court  had  a  common-law  as  well  as 
a  criminal  side — and  it  need  not  be  said  that 
his  jurisdiction  was  admitted  and  his  decisions 
obeyed.  So  minutely  did  he  intermeddle  in 
their  private  affairs,  and  so  unrelentingly  pur- 
sue them  every  where,  in  and  out  of  season, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  they  moved  about  with 
prudent  tread  and  furtive  glance,  like  men 
fearing  to  awaken  a  slumbering  demon,  and 
that  even  at  their  own  hearths  they  spoke  with 
bated  breath,  as  if  the  very  walls  of  their 
houses  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  concealed 
lurking  spies  and  informers.  The  main  object 
of  this  dire  policy  succeeded,  but  it  proved  a 
blighting  curse  to  the  country  where  it  was 
pursued.  Neighbors  feared  to  congregate  or 
be  seen  one  with  another.  Social  ties  were 
sundered  for  the  time,  charitable  instincts 
smothered,  suspicion  became  rife,  mistrust  gen- 
eral, productive  effort  was  paralyzed — except 
where  the  General  commanding  was  personally 
interested — and  the  community  gradually  set- 
tled to  the  low  ebb  of  a  sly  struggle  to  subsist. 
Hope  had  departed  and  despair  completed  the 
gloom. 

During  this  dark  period  incendiarism  often 
occurred,  pillage  and  robbery  were  common, 
and  private  murders  almost  as  frequent  as 
public  executions  by  order  of  the  commanding 
General.  Of  course  hardships  and  crimes  of 
exceptional  frequency,  severity,  and  atrocity 
are  to  be  expected  during  a  state  of  war;  but 
the  conviction  is  universal,  in  the  territory  em- 
braced within  the  military  district  of  which 
we  write,  that,  under  a  different  policy,  the 
horrors  of  the  situation  would  have  been  very 
greatly  mitigated  and,  if  General  Paine's  meth- 
ods had  been  different,  the  Union  cause  appre- 
ciably advanced. 

Now  that  peace  reigns  and  fraternal  feeling 
exists  over  the  entire  land,  as  we  read  with 
admiration  reports  of  campaigns  by  whilom 
Federal  and  Confederate  participants — period- 


ically appearing  in  the  Bivouac  and  other 
magazines  engaged  in  collecting  historical 
data — and  accept  with  pride  as  common  prop- 
erty the  heroism  and  daring  of  American  sol- 
diery, it  is  with  sensations  akin  to  those  expe- 
rienced in  a  horrid  nightmare  that  we  revert 
to  the  shameful  outrages  perpetrated  in  this 
military  district  from  November,  1862,  to  May, 
1864. 

The  plea  of  military  necessity,  broad  and 
convenient  as  it  may  be  to  justify  wrong,  is 
wholly  insufficient  to  excuse  or  palliate  cases 
like  the  following,  which  lie  at  the  door  of 
General  E.  A.  Paine: 

A  young  rebel  soldier  returned  one  Saturday 
evening  to  his  father's  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hartsville,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  remaining 
within  the  Federal  lines.  He  had  arranged  to 
go  with  his  brother-in-law  to  see  General  Paine 
at  headquarters  on  the  following  Monday.  He 
remained  at  his  father's  house  from  the  time 
he  had  reached  there  until  the  next  (Sunday) 
evening.  Saturday  night  a  Union  citizen  was 
killed  by  guerrillas  trying  to  take  an  informer, 
as  was  afterward  ascertained.  A  squad  of  sol- 
diers called  Sunday  evening,  arrested  the  young 
man  and  took  him  out  on  the  pike  where  Gen- 
eral Paine  was  awaiting  him.  The  father, 
some  sixty  odd  years  old,  and  his  brother-in- 
law  followed.  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  con- 
fronted him,  the  General,  with  curses,  accused 
him  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  killing  the 
night  before.  He  denied  the  charge  and  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  but  the  General  ordered  his 
guard  to  "  take  him  off  and  kill  him,  and  to  be 
sure  that  they  killed  him  d — d  dead."  In  vain 
did  the  father  beg  that  his  son's  life  be  spared, 
at  least  until  a  trial  could  be  had ;  the  request 
was  denied  and  the  prisoner  was  hurried  off 
and  shot.  The  brother-in-law  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  Gallatin,  and  the  dead  body  of 
the  son  left  on  the  spot  with  his  grief-stricken 
father.    This  victim  was  Alfred  Dalton. 

A  boy  by  the  name  of  Hughes,  and  small  of 
stature,  and  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  met  his 
doom  in  the  same  way,  without  the  semblance 
of  a  trial. 

In  like  manner,  by  order  of  General  Paine, 
Stalker,  Smith,  White,  Reese,  Saunders,  and 
Peddicord  were  shot  without  trial  and  without 
preparation  for  the  terrible  fate. 

The  foregoing  bloody  story  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  common  repute,  but  it  is  of  record 
in  two  cases  tried  in  Smith  County,  from  dep- 
ositions taken  and  now  on  file,  in  which  the 
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writer  transcribed  it,  merely  supplementing  his 
extracts  with  'immaterial  connecting  facts  de- 
rived from  the  reputable  sources. 

As  to  how  many  men  were  thus  executed 
and  are  clearly  chargeable  to  the  same  crimson 
accounts,  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  records  referred  to  vary  widely.  General 
Paine's  depositions  were  taken  in  these  cases, 
and  we  quote  his  language  on  this  p'oint:  "  I 
only  recollect  of  ordering  two  to  be  shot,  and 
they  were  shot  without  trial."  Another  witness 
says  of  it:  "I  think  he  killed  about  twenty  or 
thirty  men  in  Sumner  County  while  in  com- 
mand at  Gallatin."  Still  another  says:  "I 
heard  Paine  say  he  had  shot  sixty  men,"  and 
this  witness  gives  the  names  of  six.  And 
another,  who  resided  in  Gallatin  throughout 
this  eventful  and  trying  period,  a  man  of  ma- 
ture age,  intelligence,  professional  reputation, 
and  promise,  states:  "Upon  one  occasion,  the 
day  I  think  that  Reese  was  taken  out  and  shot, 
I  heard  Paine  say  (if  my  recollection  serves 
me  right,)  as  to  the  number,  that  he  (Reese) 
made  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  man  that  he 
had  killed.  I  never  heard  of  General  Paine 
ever  having  any  man  tried  either  by  civil  or 
military  tribunal  before  he  had  them  killed. 
Reese's  bodj'  was  found  on  or  near  the  river 
the  next  day  after  he  was  taken  out  by  soldiers 
to  be  shot."  "We  will  mention,  in  passing,  that 
citizens  applied  to  General  Paine  for  permis- 
sion to  bury  Reese's  body,  but  it  was  refused. 
Nevertheless  they  secretly  performed  this  hu- 
mane duty,  though,  as  they  believed,  at  a  great 
risk. 

Touching  this,  as  well  as  other  points  in  this 
General's  remarkable  career,  we  here  give  lib- 
eral extracts  from  the  deposition  of  another 
witness,  which  were  used  in  the  same  case 
for  obvious  reasons.  This  gentleman  was 
a  staunch  Unionist,  a  man  of  great  popular- 
ity, prominence,  ability,  and  eminently  chiv- 
alric  instincts,  who  had  served  his  country 
honorably  in  war  and  acceptably  in  high  sta- 
tion in  peace.  He  says:  "He  had  the  general 
character  of  a  cold-blooded  murderer  and  a 
wholesale  robber.  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  a 
man  whose  general  character  was  worse  than 
that  of  General  Paine,  and,  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I  believe  he  deserved  that 
character.  Sometime  in  the  year  1864,  as  well 
as  I  remember  the  dates,  while  General  Fry 
was  investigating  the  conduct  of  General 
Paine  at  Paducah,  I  addressed  to  him  (Fry)  a 
a  communication,  in  which  I  charged  General 
Paine  with  the  murder  of  ten  prisoners  or  cit- 


izens, giving  names,  dates,  and  places  where 
the  victims  were  shot,  and  pledging  myself  to 
prove  the  facts  substantially  as  charged;  and 
also  charging  him  with  plundering  the  people 
of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  a  large 
amount  of  money,  stock,  and  other  valuable 
property.  I  stated  to  General  Fry  that  although 
I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  crimes, 
yet  I  would  be  responsible  for  their  proof  be- 
fore him  or  any  other  competent  authority.  I 
sent  a  copy  of  the  same  charges  to  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  then  in  Nashville,  who  re- 
turned it  to  me  with  an  indorsement  that 
General  Paine  was  no  longer  under  his  com- 
mand. I  then  sent  -the  charges  to  Colonel 
Pennebaker,  at  Washington  City,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  and  retained  no 
copy.  I  heard  General  Paine  repeatedly  say 
that  he  had  ordered  his  officers  in  charge  of 
scouting  parties,  'to  bring  in  no  prisoners,  but 
to  shoot  the  scoundrels  down  whenever  they 
caught  them,'  or  words  in  substance  to  this 
effect.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  heard  him  say 
how  many  he  had  caused  to  be  shot;  but  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  he  said  he  had  shot, 
or  caused  to  be  shot,  one  on  every  road  leading 
into  Gallatin.  I  never  knew  him  to  have  any 
man  tried  while  he  was  in  command  here. 
There  are  a  great  many  roads  leading  into 
Gallatin." 

Of  some  dozen  of  the  depositions  quoted 
from,  that  have  been  examined  by  the  writer, 
all  were  given  by  men  of  standing  and  char- 
acter in  their  respective  communities,  and  four 
of  them  he  knows  were  prominent,  leading 
Union  men.  They  all  discredited  General 
Paine;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  deposi- 
tions of  quite  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  Gen- 
eral's native  State  (as  is  presumed)  were  fur- 
nished, and  they  sustain  his  credibility  and 
reputation  for  veracity. 

His  vanity  being  generally  understood,  an 
amusing  device;  was  suggested  to  reach  him 
through  flattery,  paralyze  his  arm,  and  mollify 
his  rigorous  measures.  A  rumor  was  set  afloat 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  about  to  be  ordered 
away  to  some  other  field  <>f  labor.  In  due 
time  a  petition  was  circulated  for  signatures, 
and  in  it  the  proper  authority  was  asked  to 
allow  General  Paine  to  remain  in  command  at 
Gallatin!  The  project  was  abandoned,  how- 
ever, before  it  had  gone  far;  the  joke  was  so 
vast  in  its  proportions  and  so  provokingly 
funny  that  a  general  laugh  ensued  and  uneasi- 
ness arose  lest,  perchance,  even  the  vain  subject 
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of  it  might  perceive  something  ridiculous  in  its 
transparent  magnitude. 

General  Paine  did  not  husband  his  executive 
abilities  for  special  uses,  nor  confine  his  admin- 
istrative powers  to  great  matters — he  was  ex- 
travagantly liberal  with  both.  Always  loaded 
to  the  muzzle  and  running  over,  his  redundant 
governing  capacities  were  ever  on  top,  as  it 
were,  and,  besides  dispatching  the  routine 
duties  of  his  post  and  district,  brow-beating 
old  men  and  terrifying  women  and  looking 
after  his  planting  interests,  he  found  ample 
time  and  had  ready  inclination  to  attend  to 
odd  jobs,  like  the  following,  if  the  match  was 
but  applied  to  his  explosive  temper,  which  was 
never  known  to  be  unprimed: 

Once  upon  a  time  it  came  to  his  ears  that 
away  up  on  Goose  Creek  one  neighbor  had 
refused  to  lend  another  his  buggy  in  which  to 
ride  to  town.  Now  there  was  nothing  in  this 
to  touch  off  even  General  Paine's  sensitive 
magazine,  nor  did  the  simple  circumstance  do 
it;  but  there  was  something  else  in  it;  the 
party  refused  was  a  Union  man,  the  other 
party  was  not!  This  rendered  the  situation 
grave  indeed!  The  commandant  of  the  post 
and  district  hurried  to  the  scene  of  this  wick- 
edness to  give  it  his  personal  investigation 
and  attention  !  He  surprised  the  unsuspecting 
vehicle  quietly  standing  under  a  shed,  had  it 
brought  out,  combustibles  piled  around  it,  and 
was  about  to  have  it  cremated  when  the  wife 
of  the  owner  appeared  !  He  heard  her  entreat- 
ies in  behalf  of  the  carriage  and  yielded,  par- 
doned the  guilty  chattel,  about-faced,  and  took 
up  his  homeward  march! 

A  rigid  system  of  espionage  was  among  the 
numerous  instrumentalities  employed  in  this 
military  district  to  win  the  wayward  citizen 
from  his  love  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  pur- 
sued in  a  corrective  way  that  calls  to  mind  the 
anecdote  of  the  German-American  father  who 
punished  his  son  because,  as  the  old  man  as- 
serted, the  boy  thought"  damn  it!"  It  was  not 
enough  to  await  the  infraction  of  an  order  that 
no  citizen  should  feed,  shelter,  clothe,  or  other- 
wise give  aid  and  comfort  to  a  rebel ;  but  pains 
were  taken  to  tempt  citizens  to  violate  it.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  practice  was  had  in 
the  case  of  a  worthy,  highly  respected  gentle- 
man who  was  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Gallatin 
at  the  time,  and  this  is  one  of  many  similar  cases, 
only  that  in  this  the  party  escaped  punishment, 
while  others  were  not  so  fortunate.  He  was 
sitting  in  the  front  porch  of  his  house  reading 
late  one  afternoon.  There  entered  a  man  dressed 


in  the  ragged,  dirty  garb  of  a  veteran  Confed- 
erate soldier.  .  In  the  strictest  confidence  and 
with  prayers  that  he  be  not  betrayed,  he  in- 
formed the  gentleman  that  he  was  a  rebel  sol- 
dier and  directly  from  the  Confederate  army. 
Claiming  to  be  tired,  hungry,  and  penniless,  he 
asked  to  be  fed  and  sheltered  for  the  night. 
Suspecting  a  trepan,  the  gentleman  scanned 
him  closely,  and,  declining  his  request,  informed 
him  that  it  would  be  best  for  both  of  them  if  he 
left  at  once.  The  next  evening  the  gentleman 
recognized  this  same  fellow  passing  his  house, 
leading  a  squad  of  Federal  cavalry;  doubtless 
carrying  in  his  pocket  orders  received  at  head- 
quarters. This  was  a  narrow  escape  for  the 
citizen;  for  had  he  unsuspectingly  yielded  to 
charitable  impulse  and  entertained  the  rascal, 
it  is  morally  certain  that  he  would  have  been 
subjected  to  indignities,  and  perhaps  very  se- 
vere punishment. 

Another  great  annoyance  and  hardship  to 
which  the  citizens  were  subjected  during  this 
period,  was  the  enforced  care  and  entertain- 
ment of  professed  refugees  from  rebel  intoler- 
ance. They  came  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, and  in  appearance,  speech,  and  behavior 
were  of  a  character  to  create  belief  that  they 
were  less  unfortunate  victims  of  war  than 
reckless  adventurers  profiting  by  the  disorders 
of  the  times.  Now  the  citizens  were  required 
under  penalty  and  without  hope  of  compensa- 
tion, to  bring  in  provisions  for  these  wards  of 
the  commander,  and  this  they  did  as  best  they 
could  from  their  scanty  supplies.  Again  they 
would  often  receive  orders  to  provide  furnished 
apartments  in  their  houses  and  food  for  a 
certain  number,  and  thus  had  billeted  on 
them  and  were  forced  to  receive  among  the 
members  of  their  households  individuals  and 
families  of  the  most  questionable  character. 
Under  this  accommodating,  generous  policy. 
Gallatin  became,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  pop- 
ular resort  for  a  certain  class  of  dead-beats,  who 
sought  the  parental  protection  of  the  military, 
and  were  sustained  by  these  enforced  hospitali- 
ties. As  this  business  grew,  refugee  camps 
became  a  necessity  to  accommodate  the  many 
who  came  here  from  abroad.  In  these  camps 
were  to  be  found  fugttive  negroes  from  many 
parts  of  the  South.  Having  no  occupation, 
their  necessities  urgent,  and  their  minds  em- 
bittered with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
hour,  we  leave  the  reader's  imagination  to  pic- 
ture what  ensued. 

Indeed,  if  during  this  time  there  were  left 
the  citizen  any  path  to  tread  that  was  free  from 
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pitfalls  and  perplexities,  annoyances  and  dan- 
gers, we  confess  that  diligent  search  has  failed 
to  reveal  it.  The  savOr  or  suspicion  of  Southern 
sympathy  made  many  a  man's  walk  "A  hard 
road  to  travel." 

If  any  reader  of  this  story  thinks  it  exag- 
gerated, and  ascribes  its  inspiration  to  rebel 
animosity  and  vindictiveness,  let  him  rest 
assured  that  naught  has  been  set  down  in 
malice,  and  that  abundant  proof  is  available 
to  substantiate  the  facts.  Moreover,  let  him 
be  apprised,  as  we  are  pleased  to  do,  that  the 
universal  detestation  that  General  Paine  carried 
with  him  when  he  left  Gallatin  was  followed 
by  respect  and  esteem  for  Gilfillin,  of  Michigan, 
and  Leib,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  succeeded  him 
in  command  of  this  post.    Between  the  citizens 


and  these  commandants  and  their  soldiers  a 
cordial  feeling  of  friendship  prevailed,  mag- 
nified, it  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  former 
by  the  striking  contrast  and  the  agreeable 
change. 

This  chapter  of  war  history  is  offered  to  the 
Bivouac  as  a  contribution  to  the  data  it  seems 
to  be  engaged  in  collecting,  perhaps  to  become 
valuable  in  the  future  if  not  so  at  present. 
Should  the  eyes  of  some  coming  Bancroft  fall 
on  this  article,  he  may  or  not  consider  its  mat- 
ter worthy  of  consideration  in  writing  his  story 
of  the  great  conflict  between  the  States.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  it  does  not  add  luster 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  or  brilliancy  to  the 
glorious  career  of  our  beloved  Republic;  but 

it  is  true  nevertheless.  T  A  m 

J.  A.  Trousdale. 
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The  rosy,  dimpled  fingers  of  the  spring 

Yon  endless  stretch  of  happy  woodland  fills 

With  myriad  millions  of  new-opening  leaves; 
But  when  the  autumn  from  the  tasseled  hills 
Shall  bear  the  rustling  sheaves, 
The  few  pale  waifs  that  may  be  lingering 
"Will  surely  perish  in  the  winter's  ills. 

The  warm,  full  currents  of  life's  crimson  tide 
In  yon  great  city's  inter-locking  walls 

Throb  through  a  million  hearts  that  feel  no  fear; 
But  when  the  frost  of  life's  sad  autumn  falls 
On  Hope's  wide  field  turned  sere, 
The  few  that  be  not  moldering  side  by  side 
Will  wait  in  sorrow  till  death  kindly  calls. 

Perhaps  each  waking  of  the  vernal  year 

A  little  fairer  is  than  was  the  last, 

Perhaps  each  following  age  makes  more  divine 

The  mold  in  which  the  human  soul  is  cast; 
< 

If  not,  the  sun  doth  shine 
On  earth  in  vain — vain  is  all  hope  or  fear, 
The  future  can  but  recreate  the  past. 

Robert  Burns  Wilsort. 
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IT  has  been  said  tbat  every  human  being  is 
a  poet  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  child  is  a 
little  animal,  eating,  sleeping,  feeling  with 
almost  purely  animal  instincts,  unconscious  of 
all  but  the  material  in  life.  The  middle-aged 
man  usually  gets  back  to  almost  the  same  point 
of  indifference  to  higher  aims;  care  and  sorrow 
benumb  his  senses,  and  if  now  and  then  he  is 
sufficiently  aroused  to  recognize  his  own  ina- 
bility to  feel  deeply  his  lack  of  vital  interest, 
his  loss  in  short  of  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal,  it 
is  but  for  a  moment — just  as  in  deep  sleep  we 
sometimes  wake  only  long  enough  to  know 
that  we  are  sleeping.  But  somewhere  between 
infancy  and  age,  between  the  half- life  of  the 
child  and  the  half-death  of  the  man  lies,  never- 
theless, the  poetic  period.  Sometimes  it  comes 
late,  the  result  of  one  supreme  emotion  or  ex- 
perience; oftener  it  is  identical  with  the  first 
conscious  outlook  of  youth  upon  the  myriad 
phases  of  life.  It  comes  as  the  day  does, 
6lowly,  impalpably,  with  mysterious  stirring 
of  the  blood,  with  vague  dreams  of  some  great 
excellence  to  be  attained,  with  vague  longings 
that  yet  oppress  us  like  forebodings,  with  pro- 
tests— not  the  less  passionate  because  they  are 
silent — that  our  lives  shall  not  be  as  the  half- 
lives  or  the  utter  failures  we  see  around  us. 
"We  are  impatient  of  commonplace,  of  com- 
placency, of  content;  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  modified  opinions  qr  half-measures;  sim- 
ple justice  seems  lukewarm  ;  we  are  partisans 
of  every  cause,  and  all  our  friends  are  heroes. 

"  And  lo,  in  the  East !  Will  the  East  unveil  ? 

*jThe  East  is  unveiled,  the  East  hath  confessed 
A  flush :  'tis  dead ;  'tis  alive ;  'tis  dead  ere  the  West 
Was  aware  of  it ;  nay, 'tis  abiding,  'tis  unwithdrawn, 
Have  a  care,  sweet  heaven  !  'Tis  Dawn !" 

An  era  perilous  alike  to  body  and  mind  and 
soul,  this  awakening  of  new  powers,  this  open- 
ing of  new  vistas.  To  the  young  every  thing 
is  desperately  serious.  Nothing  is  in  its  way 
more  impressive,  nothing  should  be  held  more 
sacred  than  the  earnestness  of  youth.  Sitting 
one  day  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  German  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  I  listened  to  the  magnificent 
monotony  of  the  Gregorian  chants  sung  by 
the  fresh  young  voices  of  the  students.  The 
service  was  very  simple,  but  its  spirit  thor- 
oughly reverential;  believers  in  all  creeds 
might  have  met  here  on  common  ground,  and 
found  something  that  they  would  have  missed 
at  St.  Peter's.  We  walked  away'from  the  dingy 


little  church  out  into  the  balmy  brightnes8 
of  the  spring;  my  friend  heartily  echoed  my 
praises  of  the  music,  but  she  made  a  thought- 
ful pause  in  our  talk  when  she  said :  "  It  was 
all  deeply  pathetic  to  me.  These  boys  are  so 
much  in  earnest — they  are  so  young!" 

Earnest,  because  young.  All  too  soon  we 
learn — or  think  we  learn — the  worthlessness 
of  the  objects  on  which  we  pour  out  our  en- 
thusiasm. The  waves  roll  full  and  strong,  and 
break  passionately  but  unavailingly  upon  the 
rocks;  it  is  only  after  a  time  that  we  know 
it  is  unavailing. 

Happy  the  young  soul  which  at  this  time  of 
poetic  sensibility  and  earnest  purpose  finds  a 
wise  voice  to  speak  the  right  word;  happy 
those  who  chance,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  upon 
the  poets.  It  is  no  unimportant  thing,  just 
what  these  poets  say  to  us;  and  it  is  no  com- 
mon chance  that  gave  to  the  generation  now 
on  the  downward  slope  of  life  such  a  poet  as 
Alfred  Tennyson  to  nourish  their  young  fan- 
cies with  pure,  spiritual  food.  There  have 
been  very  different  teachers  among  the  poets, 
and  not  at  far  distant  times.  Think  of  the 
intellectual  food  given  to  the  young  in  the  last 
century;  think  of  one's  first  glance  into  what 
should  seem  an  enchanted  realm  being  through 
the  medium  of  Swift,  the  deadly  hater  of  his 
kind,  with  his  genius  for  finding  out  the  weak 
points  in  this  frail  humanity  of  ours,  his  un- 
scrupulous, unerring  aim,  and  his  terrible  lash 
that  drew  blood  at  every  stroke.  And  even 
Pope,  the  great  singer  of  his  time,  for  all  his 
elegance  and  occasional  flights  of  eloquence, 
was  full  of  sneers  and  hatreds;  he  wrote  for 
cynical  men  of  the  world,  not  for  eager,  trust- 
ing youth.  When,  somewhat  later,  Byron 
came  to  lead  the  thought,  or  rather  the  im- 
pulses, of  his  age,  they  were  but  poor  lessons 
he  could  teach.  We  have  been  more  fortunate. 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  among  many 
that  are  excellent,  one  almost  perfect  poet  has 
been  writing  for  us,  one  whose  natural  gift  of 
song  is  accompanied  by  another  gift  scarcely 
less  rare — that  of  absolute  intellectual  integ- 
rity which  is  never  content  save  with  the  best 
work.  To  his  fellow  poets  Tennyson  has  set 
this  valuable  example  of  conscientiousness; 
for  the  world  at  large  he  has  expressed  fully 
and  nobly  the  thought  of  his  age,  and  spoken 
words  of  cheer  and  inspiration.  The  realm 
over  which  he  rules  is  enchanted;  he  is  before 
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and  above  all  an  idealist,  and  herein  lies  the 
secret  of  his  strength  and  of  his  occasional 
weakness.  His  strength,  because  by  it  he  at- 
tains to  the  poetic  vision,  by  it  he  appeals  to 
the  latent  poet  in  his  readers  and  is  able  to 
speak  to  them  in  their  best  moments.  His 
weakness,  because  he  lives  in  the  past,  in  that 
shadowy  region  where  Arthur  and  his  knights 
have  their  dwelling;  all  of  his  creations  partake 
somewhat  of  that  shadowy  character,  and  when 
he  comes  to  treat  of  every-day  events  they  too 
are  idealized,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  incon- 
gruity. Tennyson  wears  the  laurel  worthily, 
but  as  far  as  the  official  position  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  is  concerned,  he  is  not  fitted  for  it. 
Pacts  of  to-day — particularly  public  facts — do 
not  inspire  him,  or  he  carries  them  into  his 
dreamland  where  they  become  so  sublimated 
as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  "When  he  writes 
without  inspiration  we  say  that  he  has  lost  his 
old  power;  when  he  sings  in  lofty  strains  of 
England's  great  men  and  royal  women  as  they 
appear  to  him,  we  are  apt  to  call  out,  snob  and 
sycophant.  Newspaper  wits  have  used  these 
words  rather  frequently  of  late  in  speaking  of 
the  new  dignity  recently  conferred  upon  him. 
Is  it  not  a  well-timed  mark  of  appreciation 
and  respect?  It  adds  no  new  honor  to  him, 
but  it  stamps  with  the  seal  of  public  approval 
the  honors  which  he  has  already  gained  for 
himself.  Certainly  there  are  few  intelligent 
persons  who  question  the  fitness  of  having  had 
such  men  as  Motley,  Bancroft,  and  Lowell  rep- 
resent us  at  foreign  courts;  the  few,  however, 
belong  to  the  same  class  that  is  now  railing 
at  Tennyson  because  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  placed  politically,  where  he  has  long 
been  intellectually,  among  the  aristocracy  of 
England. 

Exception  is  also  taken  at  the  retired  life  led 
by  the  poet.  He  will  not  have  the  flow  of  his 
thoughts  interrupted  by  the  ill-timed  visits  of 
a  curious  and  intrusive  public;  during  the 
golden  morning  hours  he  seeks  in  solitude  the 
only  refuge  from  the  small  annoyances,  the 
inevitable  friction  of  daily  life  to  which  the 
poetic  temperament  is  so  keenly  alive;  and 
there  is  an  outcry  that  ideas  which  require 
such  nursing  and  coddling  must  be  but  few 
and  feeble. 

Tennyson's  new  title,  his  personal  reserve,  and 
the  inferiority  of  some  of  his  later  occasional 
poems — these  seem  to  be  the  only  grounds  for 
the  adverse  criticism  to  which  he  has  recently 
been  subjected.  Tt  is,  of  course,  only  the  last 
of  these  that  need  be  seriously  considered — the 


charge  so  often  made  of  late  that  his  powers 
have  entirely  failed,  that  he  is  senile,  garrulous. 
"What  if  he  were?  Would  we  then  owe  him 
no  debt  of  gratitude  for  what  he  has  been,  no 
sympathetic  appreciation  even  of  a  waning 
genius?  The  crying  fault  of  this  age,  and  par- 
ticularly of  this  country,  is  a  lack  of  reverence ; 
we  see  it  in  religion,  in  literature,  as  well  as  in 
social  life.  Tennyson  is  now  seventy-five  years 
old,  and  since  1827  he  has  been  pouring  out  for 
us  his  intellectual  wealth  ;  is  it  strange  that  the 
stream  should  now  run  somewhat  thin  at  times? 
As  friends  are  lost  by  the  chances  of  death  or 
of  life,  as  the  body  grows  feeble  and  suffering, 
is  it  strange  that  in  the  poet  as  in  other  men — 
and  he,  remember,  more  delicately  strung  than 
other  men  —  the  soul  should  become  less  re- 
sponsive, the  light  which  "never  was  on  land 
or  sea"  should  become  somewhat  dim?  "We 
frankly  admit  that  some  of  Tennyson's  later 
poems  are  not  up  to  his  standard;  as  frankly, 
that  he  has  not  proved  himself  to  be  a  great 
dramatist,  though  there  are  parts  of  "  Queen 
Mary,"  and  "Harold,"  and  "Becket"  that  we 
would  not  willingly  lose.  But  does  his  latest 
work  show  a  marked  falling  off  in  his  powers? 
The  book*  now  before  us  should  be  the  answer 
to  that  question.  Here  we  have  the  result  of 
those  undisturbed  hours  in  his  quiet  library; 
here  we  have  the  poet,  not  the  Laureate;  he 
speaks  by  virtue  of  his  higher  office,  that  of 
seer,  and  we  challenge  any  one  to  name  an- 
other poet  in  the  whole  range  of  English  liter- 
ature wrho  has  produced  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year  a  volume  evincing  at  once  such  deep  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  life,  such  intensity 
and  such  freshness  of  feeling,  and  such  delicate 
beauty  of  fancy  and  of  melody.  Since  his  firs1! 
independent  volume,  published  in  1832,  we 
think  Tennyson  has  not  produced  one  which 
shows  to  such  advantage  the  versatility  of  his 
genius.  The  contents  of  that  early  volume 
were  wonderfully  varied;  there  were  poems 
like  "Enone,"  after  classic  models;  a  strangely 
sweet  medieval  ballad,  "The  Lady  of  Sha- 
lott,"  in  which  he  struck  the  key-note  of  that 
splendid  symphony,  "The  Idyls;"  there  was 
oriental  softness  and  luxuriousness  and  sensu- 
ous enjoyment  in  the  "Lotos  Eaters"  and  the 
"  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights;"  we 
had  the  spirited,  picturesque  effects  of  the 
"Palace  of  Art"  and  the  "  Dream  of  Fair 
Women  "  side  by  side  with  such  simple  Eng- 
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lish  lyrics  as  the  "  Miller's  Daughter,"  and  lines 
of  such  tender  beauty  as  those  to  "  J.S." 

More  than  half  a  century  lies  between  that 
volume  and  this,  the  latest — perhaps  the  last — 
from  our  poet,  and  in  that  interval  he  has  done 
more  good  work  than  could  even  be  sketched 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Tennyson's 
mature  productions  speak  for  themselves,  they 
are  incorporated  with  the  thought  of  the  time. 
Our  task  is  simply  to  point  out  the  vigor, variety 
and  general  excellence  of  these  latest  poems, 
asking  our  readers  to  carry  out  fur  themselves 
the  suggested  comparison  with  those  which 
gained  for  him  "  full  -handed  plaudits"  over 
fifty  years-  ago. 

The  dedication  of  this  volume  to  Robert 
Browning  has  more  than  the  passing  signifi- 
cance of  the  appreciation  of  one  poet  by  the 
other.  We  think  the  volume  itself  shows 
Browning's  influence,  if  not  directly  on  Tenny- 
son himself,  certainly  indirectly  on  the  thought 
of  the  day.  Browning  has  influenced  the  lit- 
erary world  in  a  very  marked  way  of  late,  and 
Tennyson  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his 
time.  He,  the  great  master  of  poetic  harmony, 
who,  half  a  century  ago,  gave  to  other  poets 
such  a  model  of  melody  and  finish  that,  as  Mr. 
Stedman  says,  "thenceforward  slovenly  work 
was  impossible,  subject  to  instant  rebuke  by  con- 
trast," he  recognizes  as  salutary  the  pendulum 
swing  of  public  taste  from  melody  of  form  to 
vigor  of  thought,  a  change  of  which  Mr.  Brown- 
ing was  the  motive  power  and  remains  the  high- 
est exponent.  Tennyson  has  in  several  of  these 
last  poems  used  with  fine  effect  Browning's  fa- 
vorite poetic  form,  the  dramatic  monologue,  a 
form  which  when  well  used  is  so  striking  because 
st>  directly  personal.  M.Taine,  the  French  critic, 
sneers  not  a  little  at  Tennyson's  conservatism, 
at  the  "azure  sky  of  popularity"  under  which 
he  has  developed,  at  his  "comfortable  English 
nurse."  But  surely  his  conservatism  has  for 
once  been  of  service  to  him;  he  has  avoided 
Browning's  roughness  and  obscurity,  and  has 
learned  from  him  perhaps  something  of  direct- 
ness and  vigor,  but  without  sacrificing  the 
sweetness  of  his  own  song. 

In  "Tiresias,"  the  initial  poem  of  this  vol- 
ume, Tennyson  has  gone  again  to  the  classics 
for  a  hero.  Here  speaks  that  Greek  youth  — 
now  an  aged  man — who  once  unwittingly  gazed 
upon  the  unveiled  beauty  of  Pallas  Athene: 

"  A  dreadful  light 
Came  from  her  golden  hair,  her  golden  helm, 
And  all  her  golden  armor  on  the  gras«, 
And  from  her  virgin  hreast,  and  virgin  eyes 


Remaining  fixt  on  mine,  till  mine  grew  dark 
Forever,  and  I  heard  a  voice  that  said, 
'  Henceforth  be  blind,  for  thou  hast  seen  too  much, 
And  speak  the  truth  that  no  man  may  believe.'  " 

Then  upon  him  "flashed  the  power  of  proph- 
esying," but  "so  chained  and  coupled  with  the 
curse  of  blindness  and  their  unbelief  who 
heard,"  that  the  gift  remained  of  no  avail  to  in- 
fluence the  mad  strife  between  the  people  and 
their  rulers: 

"  Who  ever  turned  upon  his  heel  to  hear 
My  warning  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
Was  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all  ? 
My  counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
Led  backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one?" 

These  lines  seem  to  us  a  powerful  epitome 
of  the  whole  of  history,  and  a  timely  warning 
alike  to  Russian  autocrat  and  to  American  dem- 
ocrat. So  far  the  gift  bestowed  upon  Tiresias 
had  "  worked  no  good  to  aught  that  lives,"  but 
now  in  the  war  of  the  famous  "Seven  Against 
Thebes,"  he  hears  the  crash  of  arms,  and  the 
"  shuddering  war-thunder  of  the  iron  rams"  that 
are  surely  preparing  the  destruction  of  his  be- 
loved city.  Knowing  that  only  a  human  life, 
freely  given,  will  appease,  the  angry  gods,  he 
makes  one  last  effort. to  throw  off  the  curse  and 
speaks  words  of  heroic  inspiration  to  the  young 
son  of  Creon,  until  the  youth,  moved  by  his 
glowing  words,  hurries  off  to  make  of  himself 
that  free  sacrifice  by  which  alone  Thebes  can 
be  saved — 

"  Rejoicing  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars 
Send  no  such  light  upon  the  ways  of  men 
As  one  great  deed," 

and  the  poem  ends  with  a  triumphant  outburst 
in  which  Tiresias  foretells  his  own  final  eman- 
cipation from  blindness  and  unbelief. 

Some  added  lines  indicate  that  this  is  the 
poem  which  Tennyson  had  intended  to  send  as 
a  birthday  greeting,  with  the  lines  which  stand 
first  in  this  volume,  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  whose  translation  of  the  "Rubai- 
yat  of  Omar  Khayyam,"  made  many  years  ago, 
has  recently  become  so  popular,  interpreted 
by  Vedder's  wonderful  drawings.  Tennyson 
speaks  here  of  this  "golden  Eastern  lay"  as 
"a  planet  equal  to  the  sun  which  cast  it,  that 
large  infidel,  your  Omar,"  and  tells  how,  before 
either  poem  or  birthday  lines  were  sent  to  Fitz- 
gerald, he  heard  "the  tolling  of  his  funeral 
bell."  His  friend  had  reached  already  the  "one 
far  height  and  one  far  shining  fire." 

The  brothers,  "  Balin  and  Balan,"  come  from 
Arthur's  court;  they  have  known  Enid  and 
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Elaine,  Galahad  and  Percivale,  and  bring  a  mes- 
sage from  them.  To  those  who  love  the  "  Idyls," 
there  is  something  delightful  in  the  mere  fa- 
miliar cadence  of  the  verse,  but  beside  this  merit 
u  Balin  and  Balan  "  has  also  the  ring  of  the  ear- 
lier poems  of  the  series.  It  contains  passages 
of  great  power  and  beauty,  notably  that  one  in 
which  poor,  unhappy,  morbid  Balin  with  "his 
heats  and  violences"  is  described  as  hover- 
ing about  Lancelot,  looking  up  to  him  as  the 
ideal  of  knightly  strength  and  gentleness,  sore 
and  sick  at  heart  because  he  can  never  hope  to 
attain  to  such  a  height.  And  again,  where  he 
sees  the  meeting  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  in 
the  garden  and  learns  the  guilty  secret  which 
falls  like  a  blight  upon  him  and  finally,  through 
his  reckless  despair,  causes  his  death.  This  idyl 
is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  "  Merlin  and 
Vivien ;"  the  latter  appears  in  it  and  displays 
her  peculiarly  elvish  and  ingenious  wickedness. 

Surely  nothing  does  so  much  to  keep  the  heart 
fresh  and  young  as  humor.  This  is  a  quality 
always  distinctly  visible  in  Tennyson,  though 
sometimes  only  as  affecting  his  views  of  life, 
but  he  has  never  given  so  free  an  expression 
to  it,  perhaps,  as  in  two  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion. Both  are  written  in  dialect,  and  both  are 
masterpieces.  In  "To-morrow,"  pathetic,  even 
tragic  as  is  the  story,  we  have  frequent  gleams 
of  true  Irish  fun ;  as,  for  instance,  when  one 
lover  says  of  his  rival  in  the  good  graces  of 
pretty,  coquettish,  faithful  Molly  Magee: 

"  But  shure  we  were  betther  frinds  whin  I  crack'd 
his  skull  for  her  sake, 
An'  he  ped  me  back  wid  the  best  he  could  give  at 
ould  Donovan's  wake." 

And  he  perpetrates  a  genuine  "bull,"  with  a 
Eeeming  unconsciousness  which  is  delightful, 
when  he  tells  that  when  Molly  and  "her  batch- 
elor"  were  laid  side  by  side  in  death : 

"  Shamus  O'Shea  that  has  now  ten  childer,  hand- 
some and  tall, 
Him  an'  his  childer  wor  keenin'  as  if  he  had  lost 
Ihem  all.'" 

It  is  no  slight  thing  for  an  Englishman  in 
these  days  of  "Land  Bill"  and  "Home  Rule" 
agitation  to  write  of  the  Irish  with  such  ap- 
preciation of  the  poetry  and  pathos  as  well  as 
of  the  humor  of  their  character,  or  to  touch  so 
delicately  and  sympathetically  even  upon  their 
religious  superstitions  and  convivial  tendencies. 

"  The  Spinster's  Sweet-arts"  is  perfect;  so 
simple  that  in  spite  of  the  dialect  one  carries 
away  from  the  first  reading  a  complete  and 
vivid  impression  of  the  old  maid  with  her  two 


hundred  a  year,  for  which  she  was  courted  and 
flattered  in  her  youth.  She  knew  she  "never 
wor  pretty,"  but,  woman  like,  she  had  found  it 
"pleasant  to  hear."  We  can  see  her  sitting  in 
her  spotless  cottage,  waiting  for  the  milking 
time  that  she  might  feed  her  pet  cats  "Tommy 
the  first,  an'  Tommy  the  second,  an'  Stevie,  an' 
Rob,"  all  named  for  her  old  "  sweet-arts,"  and 
regulated  as  she  would  have  regulated  the 
"men-tommies"  she  was  too  sensible  to  marry. 
There  had  been  objections  to  all  of  them;  Rob 
was  her  favorite,  and  almost  won  her  once  after 
pulling  her  out  of  a  bog,  but  unfortunately  his 
muddy  boots  spoiled  her  new  carpet  and  his 
own  chances  of  success.  Stevie  was  clean  and 
sober,  "  wi'  a  nice  red  face,"  but  he  was  a  wid- 
ower with  two  children,  and  she  had  "  naw  likin' 
for  brats,"  on  grounds  which  are  presented  with 
inimitable  humor.  "The  Tommies"  seem  to 
have  had  no  particular  merit  except  that  of 
wanting  to  marry  her,  and  their  characters  to 
have  been  marred  by  some  serious  fault,  for  she 
exclaims: 

"  Hed  I  married  the  Tommies — 0  Lord, 
To  love  and  obey  the  Tommies!  I  could  n't  a'  stuck 
by  my  word!" 

The  truth  is  she  did  not  care  for  any  of  them 
as  much  as  for  her  little  fortune  and  her  own 
way,  so  she  is  well  content  to  have  kept  both, 
and  to  sit  looking  out  upon  her  roses  in  the 
twilight  as  she  talked  to  the  "sweet-arts  who 
'even't  a  word  to  say."  It  is  long  since  we  have 
had  any  thing  so  deliciously  humorous  as  this 
bit  of  character  painting. 

But  the  supreme  poem  of  this  collection  is 
"  The  Wreck ;"  even  in  his  own  "  golden  prime  " 
we  doubt  if  Tennyson  ever  produced  any  thing 
finer.  It  is  the  cry,  we  had  almost  said,  cf  a 
lost  soul,  but  surely  if  an  agony  of  repentance 
avails  any  thing  this  poor  soul  is  not  lost.  It  is 
the  storj7  of  a  woman's  life,  one  sinned  against 
and  sinning,  and  every  line  in  which  it  is  told 
seems  to  us  faultless,  a  wonderful  combination 
of  the  profound  humanity  of  the  poet  with  his 
consummate  liteary  art— that  art,  we  mean, 
which  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  adds 
here  a  touch  and  there  a  line,  all  consciously 
and  surely  tending  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
We  are  prepared  for  all  that  follows  after  read- 
ing its  first  wonderful  verse: 

"Hide  me,  Mother!  my  Fathers  belonged  to  the 
church  of  old, 
I  am  driven  by  storm  and  sin  and  death  to  the  an- 
cient fold, 

I  cling  to  the  Catholic  Cross  once  more,  to  the  faith 
that  saves, 
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My  brain  is  full  of  the  crash  of  wrecks,  and  the  roar 
of  waves, 

My  life  itself  is  a  wreck,  I  have  sullied  a  noble 
name, 

I  am  flung  from  the  rushing  tide  of  the  world  as  a 

waif  of  shame, 
I  am  roused  by  the  wail  of  a  child,  and  awake  to  a 

livid  light 

And  a  ghastlier  face  than  ever  has  haunted  a  grave 
by  night. 

I  would  hide  from  the  storm  without,  I  would  flee 

from  the  storm  within, 
I  would  make  my  life  one  prayer  for  a  soul  that  died 

in  his  sin, 

I  was  the  tempter,  Mother,  and  mine  was  the 
deeper  fall; 

I  will  sit  at  your  feet,  I  will  hide  my  face,  I  will  tell 
you  all." 

Note  with  what  skill  a  terrible  sorrow  is  sug- 
gested, one  so  great  that  no  merely  human  ear 
could  be  chosen  to  receive  the  confession  which 
the  stricken  soul  must  make.  Her  instinct 
leads  her  to  the  only  fold  that  seems  broad 
enough  to  take  in  all,  to  the  "Mother  Church," 
the  "Faith  that  saves,"  above  all  to  the  church 
which  claims  to  hold  its  power  even  over  the 
dead.  If  it  could  in  any  way  be  discovered 
how  many  of  the  adult  converts  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  brought  into  it  on  the 
strength  of  that  one  privilege,  prayer  for  the 
dead,  we  think  the  proportion  would  be  sur- 
prising. No  one  who  has  ever  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  awful  silence,  the  irrevoca- 
bleness  of  death,  has  failed  to  have  an  intense  de- 
sire for  some  communion  with  the  lost  one,  and 
this  desire  is  indirectly  answered  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  by  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
appeals  with  dangerous  power  to  the  living. 
And  so  this  wrecked  life  would  be  made  "one 
prayer  for  a  soul  that  died  in  his  sin,"  and  she 
comes  where  her  wish  can  be  granted,  and  her 
story  listened  to  with  a  certain  broad,  imper- 
sonal sympathy.  The  story  is  simple  enough, 
common  enough.  A  young,  unthinking  girl 
has  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  rank 
and  wealth,  one  feared  by  men  and  admired  by 
women — "A  princelier-looking  man  never  stept 
through  a  prince's  hall" — but  he  is  proud  and 
cold,  and  had  married  his  young  wife  as  he  per- 
formed, other  social  duties.  Music  and  poetry 
had  no  voice  for  him,  he  was 

"  Repelled  by  the  magnet  of  art  to  the  which  my 

nature  was  drawn, 
The  word  of  the  poet  by  whom  the  deeps  of  the 

world  are  stirr'd, 
The  music  that  robes  it  in  language  beneath  and 

beyond  the  word !" 

There  were  only  formal  caresses  for  her,  and 
soon  cold  disappointed  glances  for  her  child  be- 
cause of  the  "pity  it  isn't  a  boy!" 


"The  one  thing  given  me,  to  love  and  to  live  for, 

glanced  at  in  scorn  ! 
The  child  that  I  felt  I  could  die  for— as  if  she  were 

basely  born !" 

The  inevitable  reaction  came,  coldness  for 
coldness,  scorn  for  scorn ;  she  turned  from 
him,  but  was  met  by  the  sense  of  emptiness, 
of  starvation  in  her  life: 

"  I  threw  myself  all  abroad— I  would  play  my  part 
with  the  young, 
By  the  low  footlights  of  the  world— and  I  caught 
the  wreath  that  was  flung." 

In  the  world  she  met  with  one  whose  soul 
echoed  and  set  to  higher  strains  the  poetry  in 
her  own;  she  "bowed  herself  as  a  slave  to  his 
intellectual  throne,"  and — 

"  He  helped  me  with  death  and  heal'd  me  with  sor- 
row for  evermore. 

For  I  broke  the  bond.  That  day  my  nurse  had 
brought  me  the  child. 

The  small  sweet  face  was  flush'd,  but  it  coo'd  to 
the  mother  and  smiled. 

'Any  thing  ailing,'  I  asked  her,  'with  baby?'  She 
shook  her  head, 

And  the  motherless  mother  kiss'd  it,  and  turned  in 
her  haste  and  fled." 

Then  followed  "  ten  long  sweet  summer 
days"  on  shipboard;  days  whose  happy  mo- 
notomy  was  only  broken  once,  when  a  little 
bird  sang  among  the  shrouds,  and  then  flut- 
tered down  at  her  feet  to  die,  and  to  bring  to 
her  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  her  child. 
The  thought  grew  and  darkened  like  a  cloud, 
and  the  orphan  wail  seemed  borne  on  the  gath- 
ering storm, 

"  And  a  voice  rang  out  in  the  thunders  of  ocean  and 
heaven,  "  Thou  hast  sinned." 

The  mothers  heart  is  wrung  at  last  by  grief 
and  shame,  and  the  storm  without  is  scarcely 
heeded  for  the  storm  within,  though  the  ship 
is  driving  fast  to  destruction.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  lines  which  give  us  an  im- 
pression rather  than  a  description  of  the  storm 
and  of  the  scene  in  the  cabin  with  her  lover, 
unless  it  is  the  following  ones,  which  tell  of 
his  death  and  of  her  awakening  from  long  un- 
consciousness to  find  rescue  in  a  homeward 
bound  ship : 

"  Then  all  on  a  sudden  I  thought,  I  shall  look  on  the 
child  again." 

With  her  soul  still  torn  by  that  terrible  civil 
war,  the  strife  of  two  great  feelings,  she  is 

"  The  lonely  slave  of  an  often-wandering  mind ; 
For  whenever  a  rougher  gust  might  tumble  a 
stormier  wave, 
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'O,  Stephen,'  I  moaned,  'lam  coming  to  thee  in 

thine  ocean  grave.' 
And  again,  when  a  balmier  breeze  curl'd  over  a 

peacefuller  sea, 
I  found  myself  moaning  again,  '  O,  child,  I  am 

coming  to  thee.'  " 

Once  more  in  her  native  land,  she  wrote  for 
news  of  her  child; 

"And  an  answer  came 
Not  from  the  nurse— nor  yet  to  the  wife — to  her 

maiden  name! 
I  shook  as  I  open'd  the  letter— I  knew  that  hand  too 

well — 

And  from  it  a  scrap,  dipt  out  of  the  '  deaths '  in  a 
paper  fell. 

'  Ten  long  sweet  summer  days '  of  fever  and  want  of 
care ! 

And  gone— that  day  of  the  storm— O,  Mother,  she 
came  to  me  there." 

We  think  that  Tennyson  has  never  surpassed 
in  intensity  and  pathos  this  work  of  his  old 
age;  and  he  has  moreover  shown  his  genius 
by  tiding  over  successfully  two  difficulties  that 
in  feebler  hands  would  have  destroyed  the  ef- 
fect of  the  poem.  The  first  is,  his  venturing 
to  be  commonplace  in  the  conclusion;  and  the 
other  is  in  risking  the  loss  of  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy for  his  heroine.  For  a  time  our  hearts 
revolted  from  the  mother  who  could  desert  her 
child,  but  in  the  end  who  would  not  weep  for 
her  tears  of  blood!  If  her  fault  was  grievous, 
grievously  did  she  answer  it.  Horror  of  the 
sin,  dread  of  its  consequences,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  almost  divine  compassion  for  the  sin- 
ner— all  these  must  have  been  deeply  felt  by 
the  poet,  since  his  words  are  able  to  reproduce 
them  so  strongly  in  the  reader.  One  is  in  some 
way  reminded  in  this  poem  of  "Locksley 
Hall,"  though  the  gain  in  "The  Wreck"  is  ap- 
parent. There  is  a  good  deal  of  cheap  cynicism 
in  the  earlier  poem,  it  is  the  loud,  bitter  out- 
burst of  violent  but  short-lived  grief.  We  learn 
as  we  grow  older  that  there  may  be  worse  calam- 
ities than  an  unfortunate  love  affair,  that  there 
are  many  heart-sorrows  which  are  not  at  all  of 
a  sentimental  character.  In  "  The  Wreck,"  Ten- 
nyson has  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand  a  grief 
too  deep  for  bitterness,  too  intense  for  expres- 
sion save  in  the  most  direct  and  simple  words, 
and  these  spoken  with  the  quiet  of  despair. 
After  the  plain,  commonplace  statement  of  the 
tragic  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

In  "The  Flight,"  we  have  the  same  poetic 
form  as  in  the  poem  just  discussed,  and  it  deals 
with  the  same  social  problem,  an  ill-assorted, 
loveless  marriage.  But  here  the  danger  is  only 
threatened  ;  the  daughter  who  has  been  sold  by 
a  "Godless  Jeptha"  to  pay  a  gambling  debt, 


flies  from  her  fate  in  the  early  dawn  of  what 
was  to  have  been  her  wedding-day.  This  poem 
is  full  of  force,  and  contains  many  passages  of 
such  beauty  as  the  following: 

"  There  !  listen  how  the  birds 
Begin  to  warble  yonder  in  the  budding  orchard  trees ! 
The  lark  has  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  upon  the 

the  morning  breeze! 
They  love  their  mates  to  whom  they  sing;  or  else 

their  songs,  that  meet 
The  morning  with  such  music  would  never  be  so 

sweet ! 

And  tho'  these  fathers  will  not  hear,  the  blessed 

Heavens  are  just, 
And  Love  is  fire,  and  burns  the  feet  would  trample  it 

to  dust." 

It  is  certainly  not  by  chance,  but  by  distinct 
purpose  that  the  two  poems  called  "Despair" 
and  "  The  Ancient  Sage  "  stand  side  by  side  and 
in  the  order  named.  We  have  in  the  first  the 
extreme  expression  of  agnosticism,  not  to  say 
of  entire  unbelief,  in  the  latter,  the  calm,  clear 
statement  of  a  "  faith  beyond  the  forms  of  faith," 
as  lofty  as  it  is  simple.  In  one  is  portrayed  a 
man  just  rescued  from  suicide, he  is  half-crazed 
with  trouble  and  his  belief  is  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dation. He  had  turned  from  the  "know-all 
chapel  "  to  the  "know-nothing  books,"  and  has 
been  repelled  by  the  narrow,  iron-bound  path 
of  one,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the  hopeless 
words  "No  thoroughfare,"  which  meet  him  at 
every  turn  of  the  broader  way,  and,  mad  with 
pain,  he  cries  out  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
future,  no  God  in  earth  or  heaven.  In  "The 
Ancient  Sage,"  we  see  even  more  clearly  Ten- 
nyson's recognition  of  the  importance  of  some 
of  those  questions  which  science  is  constantly 
raising  for  religion  to  answer,  but  he  strikes  a 
timely  blow  at  the  tendency  of  science  to 
bring  all  things  down  to  mere  material  issues. 
In  the  passage  beginning, 

"  Thou  canst  not  prove  the  nameless,  O  my  son," 

the  sage  brings  finely  before  his  doubting  dis- 
ciple the  position,  the  province  of  faith  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  and  through  the  whole  poem 
runs  like  a  thread  of  gold  unshaken  belief  and 
trust.  The  plan  of  the  "Ancient  Sage,"  with 
its  varying  rhythm,  is  unusual  and  most  happy 
in  its  result;  the  beautiful,  pathetic  minor 
chords  of  the  verses  which  are  the  utterance 
of  the  youth  are  followed  with  exquisite 
effect  by  the  organ -like  roll — both  in  form 
and  thought — of  the  aged  man's  response. 

We  can  not  but  believe  that  Tennyson  felt 
that  the  intense  humanity  which  gave  such 
power  to  his  "  Despair"  and  even  made  its 
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implied  arguments  seem  unanswerable,  might 
subject  him  to  misconception.  There  are  times 
and  moods  in  which  most  thinking  people  feel 
the  fatal  power  of  the  "know-nothing"  doc- 
trine, and  we  take  it  that  Tennyson  has  had 
this  experience;  but  with  him  it  is  only  a  phase 
of  feeling,  and  after  the  wail  of  "Despair" 
comes  significantly  such  an  expression  of  a  faith 
fixed  and  strengthened  as  in  the  final  words 
of  "The  Sage."  Has  he  not  said  elsewhere, 
"Who  never  doubted,  never  half  believed"? 

Tennyson  is  always  abreast  of  his  time;  he 
may  fail  now  and  then  in  his  attempts  to  voice 
the  passions  and  interests  of  the  hour,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  age  finds  in  him  its  fullest  expres- 


sion. He  feels  for  those  who  are  struggling  in 
darkness ;  he  is  true  to  his  art  in  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  "Despair"  and  in  the  intense  sad- 
ness of  the  rhymed  verses  of  "The  Sage;"  but 
he  is  true  to  his  own  most  solemn  convictions 
when,  in  the  latter,  he  gives  his  creed  as  man 
and  poet.  We  rejoice  in  that  broad  sympathy 
which  enables  him  to  picture  humanity  in  its 
manifold  phases;  but  we  rejoice  still  more  that 
in  these  "new  dark  ages  of  the  popular  press" 
his  voice,  which  brought  to  our  youth  visions 
of  beauty  and  delight,  can  speak  to  our  ma- 
turer  years  the  needed  talisman  which  has 
power  to  charm  away  the  haunting  phantoms 
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Come,  dear  Desire,  and  walk  with  me, 
We'll  gather  sweets  and  rob  the  bee; 

Come,  leave  the  dimness  of  your  room, 
We'll  watch  how,  since  the  morning  rain, 

The  spider  sitteth  at  her  loom 
To  weave  her  silken  web  again. 
I  know  a  field  where  bluets  blow 

Like  frost  from  fingers  of  the  night, 
And. by  a  hidden  runnel  grow 

The  frail  spring-beauties,  blush  and  white. 

She  leaves  the  room  and  walks  with  me 
Where  dance  the  leaflets  airily ; 
Beyond  the  lane  and  o'er  the  grass, 
And  down  the  shaded  copse  we  pass. 
What  sweeter  bliss  beneath  the  sun 

Than  through  the  wooded  ways  to  go 
With  her  whose  heart  is  almost  won, 

And  let  the  fullness  overflow! 

Her  voice  is  ringing,  clear  and  blithe, 
I  mark  her  motions,  free  and  lithe; 
Sometimes  the  briers  that  lift  her  dress 
Reveal  the  ankle's  gracefulness. 
The  flowers  on  which  she  will  not  tread 


Pay  homage  with  each  nodding  head, 
As  though  the  Lady  May,  their  queen, 
Were  lightly  pacing  o'er  the  green. 
The  bluebird  to  my  suit  gives  heed, 
The  wood-thrush  warbles  me  goodspeed, 
And  every  bird  in  every  tree, 
That  peeps  at  her  and  peers  at  me, 
Sings  loud  encouragement  and  long 
And  bids  us  welcome  in  his  song. 

Kind  stones,  I  thank  you  for  your  grace, 

I  bless  each  wet  and  marshy  place; 

Low  pile  of  logs  and  fallen  fence, 

I  owe  ye  twain  a  recompense 

With  prostrate  tree  and  matted  vine, 

Each  bar  that  gives  occasion  sweet 
To  hold  her  supple  hand  in  mine, 

And  teach  her  where  to  place  her  feet. 

See,  my  Desire,  the  mossy  nook 
Where  grows  the  pink  anemone, 

I  '11  kindly  lift  you  o'er  the  brook 

And,  'neath  the  drooping  dog-wood  tree, 

We'll  sit  and  watch  the  mating  birds 

And  put  their  wooing  into  words. 


Vol.  I. — 43. 


O  downcast  eyes!  O'tender  glow! 

O  little  hand  that  trembles  so! 

O  throbbing  heart  and  fluttering  breast ! 

O  timid  passion,  half  confest ! 

We  hear,  and  scarcely  know  we  hear, 

The  redbird  whistle  bold  and  clear; 

Beneath  the  blooming  dog-wood  bough 

The  moments  pass,  we  know  not  how, 

Till  day  is  on  her  burning  pyre 

And  I  have  won  toy  heart's  Desire. 


Danske  Dandridge. 


THE  WAR  IN  MISSOURI.* 


ON  the  10th  day  of  August,  1861,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  ten  miles  south 
of  Springfield,  in  Greene  County,  Missouri. 
Not  only  was  it  the  severest  battle  in  Missouri, 
comparing  the  casualties  with  the  numbers 
actually  engaged,  but  it  was  the  severest  battle 
since  Waterloo.  Brigadier -General  Ben  Mc- 
Culloch,  of  Texas,  commanding  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  from  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana, 
was  ostensibly  the  commander  in  chief,  Gen- 
eral Price  having  waived  his  rank  as  Major- 
General  of  the  State  forces,  and  entitled  to 
command,  to  induce  him  to  agree  to  advance 
on  Springfield.   He  was  content  to  serve  under 


his  junior  in  rank,  and  sacridce  his  personal 
pride  to  the  good  of  his  State. 

Among  the  trophies  of  our  victory  were  the 
colors  of  General  Seigel.  There  were  several 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  howitzers,  and 
twelve-pounders,  many  small  arms,  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  of  war,  twelve  hundred  wound- 
ed, and  the  sad  trophy  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander's body,  dead  on  the  field  beside  his  war- 
horse.  He  had  died  like  a  knight  in  the  last 
charge  and  had  held  the  battle  as  long  as  he 
lived.  We  owed  him  something  for  Camp 
Jackson,  ninety  days  before,  but  heroic  death 
settled  all  the  scores.    Among  Lyon's  papers, 
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which  were  found  on  his  body,  was  his  corre- 
spondence with  Fremont,  which  was  duly  taken 
in  charge  by  Colonel  L.  A.  McLean,  of  Gen- 
eral Rains'  staff,  and  handed  over  to  General 
Price.  The  enemy  were  in  full  retreat,  and 
having  our  stomach  full  of  battle  under  the  hot 
summer  sun,  most  of  us  without  breakfast,  no 
pursuit  was  ordered.  In  about  an  hour  there 
came  a  flag  of  truce,  all  the  escort  fully  armed, 
asking  the  courtesy  of  war  in  the  surrender  of 
General  Lyon's  remains.  This  General  Price 
cordially  accorded,  and  it  was  carried  off  in  an 
ambulance.  The  commander  of  this  flag,  or  of 
whose  particular  command,  I  do  not  recollect, 
but  have  learned  since  it  was  Colonel  Bates,  of 
Iowa.  That  the  courtesy  extended  him  has 
since  been  claimed  as  a  rescue  of  the  remains 
of  the  dead  commander,  I  have  only  learned 
by  the  newspapers  twenty-four  years  after- 
ward. 

Whether  a  rescue  or  a  courtesy  of  civilized 
war,  so  precipitate  was  the  enemy's  flight  under 
the  command  of  the  officer  next  in  rank,  that 
the  body  of  General  Lyon  was  abandoned  in 
its  coffin  in  the  court-house  at  Springfield,  and 
there  found  on  the  day  following  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decay.  It  was  buried  by  Col- 
onel Elgin,  a  quartermaster  of  the  third,  Clark's 
division,  on  the  farm  of  Honorable  John  S. 
Phelps,  and  was  given  sepulture  due  to  a  gal- 
lant enemy.  The  grave  was  dug  by  a  detail  of 
Missouri  soldiers,  and  the  body  treated  to  such 
hasty  honors  as  the  emergency  allowed.  Gen- 
eral Price  released  the  prisoners  without  parole 
or  exchange,  so  new  was  the  war  and  so  un- 
used were  we  to  its  horrors.  He  proposed  they 
should  be  sent  to  their  commands,  or  rather  to 
their  families.  Many,  if  not  most  of  them, 
were  men  whose  times  in  the  Federal  service 
had  expired  a  few  days  before  the  battle.  A 
few  days  afterward  General  Price  received  by 
a  flag  of  truce  a  letter,  accompanied  by  General 
Lyon's  brother,  asking  to  have  the  body  ex- 
humed and  given  to  his  friends,  to  be  buried  in 
the  East  among  his  kindred.  This  letter  was 
from  General  Fremont,  Commanding  Depart- 
ment of  the  West,  and  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Ster- 
ling Price,"  after  the  patronizing  style  of  Lord 
Howe  to  Mr.  Washington.  The  corpse  of  Gen- 
eral Lyon  was  delivered  to  his  friends. 

To  General  Ben  McCulloch,  of  Texas,  had 
been  yielded  the  supreme  command  for  the 
battle.  He  was  the  commander  in  chief  on 
the  9th  and  on  the  10th.  But  the  battle  itself 
was  a  surprise  to  the  Confederate  forces,  who 
were  fortunately  sleeping  on  their  arms  and 


ready,  and  was  fought  without  plan.  Missou- 
rians  and  Confederates  alike  were  indebted 
more  to  their  instinct  and  their  military  auto- 
nomy, which  Americans  have  exhibited  above 
all  other  people,  for  their  victory.  Our  troops 
were  indebted  to  their  awkwardness,  their  in- 
nocence of  war,  and  their  magnificent  personal 
courage  for  their  escape  from  defeat  as  the  re^ 
suit  of  inexcusable  want  of  vigilance  of  the 
commander  in  chief  in  not  guarding  his  camp 
by  pickets  and  sentinels.  Had  Rains'  troops 
been  camped  on  a  color  line,  like  good  troops 
are  supposed  to  be,  instead  of  promiscuously 
wherever  they  chose,  our  lines  would  have 
been  forced  before  we  were  fairly  awake; 
and  had  Seigel's  men  refrained  from  the  pillage 
of  our  camp  in  Sharp's  field,  we  were  undone. 
But  the  Confederates  under  Herbert,  from 
Louisiana,  the  Arkansas  troops  under  Pierce 
and  Churchill,  and  the  Texans  under  Greer, 
with  the  Missourians  under  Clark,  Parsons, 
McBride,  Rains,  and  Steen,  were  handled  with 
so  much  spontaneous  strategic  skill,  without 
plan  and  without  preconcerted  orders,  and  so 
perfectly  tractable  were  the  raw  soldiers  under 
fire,  that  little  was  needed  except  to  show  them 
an  enemy  and  direct  them  where  to  go  and 
when  to  fire.  This  was  the  victory  of  soldiers, 
and  not  of  generals. 

It  was  after  this  signal,  spontaneous  exhibi- 
tion of  Southern  courage  and  adaptability  to 
war  that  our  army  moved  up  to  Springfield. 
We  were  duly  quartered  there  in  force  on  the 
12th  of  August.  General  McCulloch  issued  a 
proclamation  shortly  after  our  arrival,  in  which 
he  mentions  his  own  gallant  troops  as  they 
deserve  and  condescends  to  speak  of  the  assist- 
ance rendered  them  by  the  "Volunteers."  If 
that  proclamation  were  the  solitary  and  only 
information  upon  which  the  future  historian 
should  estimate  the  valor  of  the  Missourian,  he 
might  be  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
none  of  us  were  there.  For  General  McCul- 
loch says  in  his  proclamation,  "J  have  driven 
the  enemy  from  among  you."  Shortly  after, 
with  a  part  of  the  trophies  of  our  common 
victory — that  is,  artillery  and  arms — he  folded 
his  tents  and  marched  into  Arkansas,  and  en- 
camped in  the  Boston  Mountains.  He  took 
with  him  the  skilled  and  gallant  troops  of  the 
three  States,  claiming  that  the  Confederate 
Government  could  not  make  offensive  war, 
and  that  Missouri  was  not  of  the  Confederacy. 
Upon  what  strategic  theory  his  movements 
were  based  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive. 
If  such  was  the  true  theory,  what  was  he  do- 
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ing  there,  "driving  the  enemy  from  among" 
us,  and  then  leaving  us,  compromised  by  open 
hostilities  beyond  reconciliation,  to  make  ab- 
ject terms  or  fight  our  battles  alone?  He  is 
said  to  have  had  orders  from  Mr.  Davis  to 
leave  Missouri  to  her  fate,  because  that  State  had 
not  then  seceded  from  the  Union.  It  was  upon 
the  theory  that  the  fellow  declined  to  interfere 
with  the  happiness  of  the  gentleman  whom  he 
found  caressing  his  wife,  because  he  had  never 
had  an  introduction  to  him. 

These  preliminary  statements  regarding  the 
battle  of  Wilson  Creek  are  necessary  to  be 
stated,  although  many  of  you  were  there  and 
know  some  of  the  facts.  They  are  stated  be- 
cause we  are  now  going  into  the  details  of 
Price's  march  to  the  Missouri  River  and  his 
return  to  Neosho.  It  was  a  campaign,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  in  which  General  Price 
'was  the  sole  commander,  and  solely  responsi- 
ble for  its  results — success  or  failure.  It  was 
the  last  opportunity  of  his  life  for  a  sole  and 
independent  command  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

Springfield  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  the  watershed  of 
the  Osage  slope  flows  northward  toward  the 
Missouri,  while  the  drainage  southward  flows 
into  White  River  through  the  channels  of  the 
clearest  and  most  beautiful  streams.  The  di- 
vide, of  which  it  is  on  the  crest,  is  a  beautiful 
elevated  plain,  and  has  none  of  the  ruggedness 
of  mountain  scenery,  but  it  has  an  altitude  of 
some  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  high  and  rugged  -mountains  of  the 
Boston  and  Mulberry  ranges,  perforated  by  the 
White  River  in  Arkansas,  broaden  and  flatten 
into  this  plain.  It  is  not  much  .over  fifty  miles 
to  the  Arkansas  line  to  the  southward,  and 
about  the  same  distance  due  westward  to  the 
line  of  Kansas.  Southwest  of  Springfield  lie  the 
counties  of  Lawrence  and  Barry  and  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Stone  and  Christian,  with  the 
three  counties  on  the  Kansas  border,  named  in 
honor  of  the  three  gallant  sergeants  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  whose  stories  are  told  in 
Horry's  life  of  General  Francis  Marion,  Jas- 
per, Newton,  and  McDonald,  the  latter  situated 
in  the  corner  and  bounded  west  and  south  by 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas.  At  the 
time  we  moved  upon  Springfield  from  Coon- 
skin  Prairie,  in  McDonald  County,  and  formed 
a  junction  with  McCulloch  at  Cassville,  in 
Barry  County,  we  were  expecting  a  simulta- 
neous movement  or  demonstration  upon  Rolla, 
threatening  communication  with  St.  Louis,  by 
General  Hardee,  who  had  a  considerable  body 


of  troops  at  Pocahontas,  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  Arkansas  line.  Rolla  was  then  a  Federal 
outpost  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  northeast  from  Springfield.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  southwest  of  St. 
Louis  on  the  then  Southwest  Pacific,  now  the 
San  Francisco  Railway.  Hardee  was  about 
the  same  distance  from  Springfield  that  he 
was  from  Rolla,  and  could  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  that  garrison,  as  well  as  aroused 
the  apprehensions  of  the  troops  at  St.  Louis. 
General  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  was  at  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
army  with  which  he  afterward  held  the  lines 
of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  at  once  their 
positions,  and  indicate  to  the  practical  soldier 
what  might  have  been  done,  if  we  had  known 
then  what  we  know  now.  Neither  Hardee 
nor  Johnston  knew  the  value  of  the  American 
volunteer,  nor  did  the  American  volunteer 
know  it  himself.  The  Generals  of  neither 
armies  had  then  learned  bow  to  improvise 
material  of  war  or  dispense  with  equipments 
deemed  necessary  by  the  invention  of  others. 
General  Johnston  had  been  eminent  as  a  sol- 
dier of  the  regular  army,  and  was  perhaps  the 
best  military  man  of  this  century,  the  peer  of 
Lee;  but  he  had  some  lessons  to  learn,  if  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  his  troops  and  opportunities.  Hardee  was 
likewise  a  regular  soldier  and  devoted  his  time 
to  the  drilling  and  instruction  of  his  raw 
troops,  and  did  not  recognize  that  the  flower 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  South  were  already  dis- 
ciplined by  their  sense  of  self-respect  combined 
with  self-reliance,  natural  courage,  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Ben  McCul- 
loch was  a  civilian  who  had  seen  service  as  a 
Texas  Ranger  in  the  war  with  Mexic.o.  He 
had  won  eminence  in  the  military  profession 
as  a  commander  of  scouts.  For  energy  and 
daring  he  was  so  well  known  in  Missouri  that 
his  name  was  a  terror,  and  he  was  more  feared 
than  any  commander  in  the  Trans-Mississippi. 
The  two  regular  officers  conducted  their  camps 
upon  the  strict  rules  of  the  regular  army,  and 
promulgated  its  regulations,  enforced  its  disci- 
pline, and  observed  all  the  dilatory  details  of 
a  red-tape  peace  establishment.  We  can  see 
now  that  they  were  in  a  position,  by  making 
a  simultaneous  demonstration  on  St.  Louis, 
knowing  the  then  situation  of  Fremont  and 
the  cabals  with  which  he  was  surrounded  and 
thwarted,  Missouri  could  have  been  occupied 
and  held  without  the  bloody  battle  of  Spring- 
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field,  and  that  their  combined  forces,  or  with 
co-operative  demonstrations  on  the  enemy's 
base,  a  greater  and  more  decisive  victory,  with 
results,  could  have  heen  achieved.  But  Stone- 
wall Jackson  had  not  then  taught  the  value  of 
mobilized  columns. 

All  three  of  the  Confederate  commanders 
were  handicapped  by  the  policy  of  Richmond. 
The  Confederacy  required  an  introduction  to 
the  gentleman  before  it  would  interrupt  his 
pleasure.  General  Sydney  Johnston  made  a 
requisition  for  thousands  of  wagons  to  be  built 
for  his  transportation.  General  Price  made  his 
requisition  for  transportation  on  the  patri- 
otic farmers,  who  furnished  them  abundantly 
in  exchange  for  Claib.  Jackson  scrip.  Price 
was  always  in  a  condition  to  move.  The  co- 
operating columns,  or  the  columns  that  might 
have  co-operated,  w'ere  not  ready.  Price  was 
ready.  His  transportation  abounded  in  every 
barn  and  his  forage  in  every  field,  clothing 
was  supplied  his  troops  from  their  homes,  and 
convoys  of  provisions  without  cost  came  in 
almost  daily,  the  voluntary  gifts  of  his  patriotic 
partisans  from  various  parts  of  the  State.  So 
completely  was  the  State  at  heart  Southern, 
that  these  convoys  of  wagon -trains  reached 
him  safely  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  State. 
The  utmost  vigilance  of  the  Home  Guards  in  the 
Federal  service  could  not  prevent  the  crossing 
of  the  Missouri,  and  recruits  in  companies, 
squads,  and  individuals,  constantly  poured  into 
his  camp.  Price  had  the  sagacity  to  place  a 
proper  value  on  the  zeal  and  confidence  of  his 
people.  He  was  of  them  himself  as  a  Chari- 
ton County  farmer;  he  had  been  their  Gover- 
nor, up  to  1857,  for  four  years,  and  had  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  Missouri  Volunteers  in 
Mexico.  His  instincts  were  military  and  ag- 
gressive, which  were  heightened  and  intensi- 
fied hy  his  experience  as  a  politician.  He 
realized  the  value  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  utilize  in'  politics  as  in 
war.  McCulloch  could  well  understand  the 
value  of  the  popular  feeling  in  Missouri,  and 
could  feel  its  influence  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  To  him  as,  to  Price,  every  soldier 
was  a  citizen  and  a  voter.  To  Hardee  and  to 
Johnston  the  soldier  was  a  man,  and  the  ulti- 
mate prospect  of  his  vote  was  of  no  value  to 
them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Mc- 
Culloch should  have  fully  appreciated  the  sit- 
uation and  sympathized  with  Price.  He  had 
a  desire  for  glory,  but  an  indisposition  to  make 
another  glorious  hy  his  efforts  or  at  his  ex- 
pense. Unfortunately  the  two  Volunteer  Gen- 


erals were  rivals  in  the  sense  that  McCulloch 
was  anxious  for  distinction  not  secondary  to 
Price,  but  to  preserve  his  established  and  prob- 
ably factitious  fame  which  had  already  pre- 
ceded him  into  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana. Price's  rank  as  Major-General  of  Militia, 
serving  with  Confederate  troops,  gave  him  the 
right  to  command  McCulloch,  who  was  a  Con- 
federate Brigadier.  His  troops  were,  beside, 
anxious  to  advance  into  Missouri.  The  Arkan- 
sans  had  been  trained  to  arms  by  General  N.  B. 
Pearce,  an  ex-regular  officer  and  West  Pointer; 
the  Louisianians  by  Colonel  Hebert,  likewise  a 
regular  ofiicer;  and  every  company  or  regiment 
in  the  Confederate  service  was  more  or  less  offi- 
cered by  West  Point  graduates.  The  Confed- 
eracy, having  no  regular  army,  had  promoted 
their  able  and  efficient  men  in  the  various 
Volunteer  corps.  McCulloch  had  on  his  staff 
Colonel  Frank  Armstrong,  Colonel  Manning 
Kimmel,  and  General  Mcintosh,  all  regular 
army  officers. 

The  people  of  those  States  whose  Confeder- 
ate forces  were  commanded  by  Ben  McCulloch 
were  clamorous  for  battles  and  victory.  They 
had  never  then  measured  the  gigantic  resources 
of  the  North,  but  they  measured  and  estimated 
themselves  with  an  honorable  egotism  worthy 
the  descendants  of  Britons,  and  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  their  confidence  in  their  strength.  A 
volunteer  army,  the  sons  and  compatriots  of 
those  at  home,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  this 
clamor,  even  if  they  had  been  insensible  to 
their  own  aspirations  for  glory.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  feeling  of  jealousy  felt  by  the  Texan 
for  his  senior  of  Missouri,  McCulloch  was 
burning  with  a  desire  to  advance  into  our  State 
and  win  laurels  for  himself  and  troops,  so  that 
when  Price  tendered  him  a  waiver  of  rank  that 
would  give  him  command  and  enable  him  to 
win  the  resolution  of  thanks  of  the  Richmond 
Congress,  he  waived  the  circumstance  that  Mis- 
souri was  not  of  the  Confederacy,  and  moved 
up  to  Cassville,  where  we  joined  him,  from 
Coonskin  Prairie,  on  the  6th  day  of  August. 

General  John  C.  Fremont  had  been  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
West  but  a  few  days  before.  General  Nathan- 
iel Lyon  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
Arsenal  and  Jefferson  Barracks  early  in  May, 
and  had  organized  sufficient  forces,  consisting 
mainly  of  Germans  and  recruits  from  Illinois, 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  with  which 
he  had  opened  the  war  in  Missouri  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Camp  Jackson.  He  was  an  energetic 
soldier,  and  having  the  support  and  confidence 
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of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  had  been  promoted  from  the  irksome 
condition  of  an  officer  in  arrest,  and  under 
grave  charges,  to  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  Missouri,  he  had  struck  promptly  and  boldly 
at  what  they  called  rebellion  whenever  it  showed 
its  head.  Lyon  was  at  Springfield  when  Fre- 
mont assumed  command.  He  was  commanding 
a  lot  of  troops,  the  most  of  whom  had  served 
out  nearly  all  their  time  and  had  not  yet  been 
paid.  The  bond-holder  patriots  were  not  then 
as  lively  as  now.  Lyon's  activity  in  the  field 
had  left  the  department  unadministered,  and 
Fremont  found  literally  nothing  to  make  the 
continuance  of  the  war  possible  in  the  way  of 
material  of  war,  of  transportation,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  equipment.  The  department  was 
disorganized  by  the  constant  interference  and 
impertinent  meddling  of  civilians.  The  times 
of  the  volunteer  troops  were  about  expiring 
and  the  credit  of  the  National  Government 
ranked  hardly  with  Claib.  Jackson  scrip.  He 
had  to  create  every  thing — camp  and  garrison 
equipage  to  be  manufactured,  transportation 
and  arms  furnished.  There  was  little  or  no 
money  in  the  chest,  and  no  aid  from  the  East. 
The  Jackson  Government  of  the  State  had 
better  credit  in  St.  Louis  than  the  Federal,  as 
those  will  learn  who  read  General  McKinstry's 
forthcoming  memoirs.  Many  who  have  figured 
since  as  zealous  patriots  were  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent, if  not  disloyal.  Those  weak  creatures  who, 
like  the  priest  and  Levite,  went  studiously  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  while  the  man  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  was  being  robbed,  had  not 
yet  ascertained  which  side  would  win,  and  were 
standing  in  with  both,  or  rather  the  most  pros- 
perous, which,  after  Wilson  Creek,  seemed  to  be 
Price  and  Governor  Jackson.  Fremont  appre- 
ciated all  these  difficulties,  and  like  a  true  sol- 
dier began  the  organization  of  his  department 
with  a  requisition.  Apprehending  the  worst, 
he,  in  the  early  days  of  August,  ordered  Gen- 
eral Lyon  to  fall  back  with  his  forces  upon 
Rolla  and  report  to  him.  To  Lyon  to  fall  back 
on  Rolla  meant  the  disbandment  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  for  they  were  entitled  to  their 
discharge. 

General  Price  had  accurate  information  from 
many  and  reliable  sources  of  the  condition  of 
Lyon's  forces  at  Springfield.  The  means  of 
this  accurate  information  was  astonishing.  He 
had  daily  communications,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  with  the  enemy's  camp.  Ladies  visiting 
camp  brought  letters  in  cipher  or  verbally; 
newspapers,  and  the  almost  daily  arrival  from 


all  parts  of  the  State  of  recruits  and  visi- 
tors, made  the  situation  known  to  him.  The 
knowledge  of  Fremont  being  in  command  and 
of  the  disposition  of  General  Lyon,  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  service  of  his  troops,  and 
of  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  adherents 
of  Fremont  and  the  adherents  of  Lyon,  of  the 
low  state  of  the  National  credit,  and  of  the  en- 
thusiastic anxiety  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
succor  and  sustain  the  Confederates,  had  led 
him  to  desire  to  strike  Lyon  a  blow  before  he 
could  retreat  to  Rolla. 

He  felt  that  his  people  expected  victory,  and 
that  victory  with  results  would  re-establish  Mis- 
souri in  her  position  as  a  sovereign  State.  He 
counted  the  chances  of  achieving  this  victory 
over  troops  whose  time  was  about  expiring  or 
had  expired,  on  the  verge  of  a  demoralizing 
retreat,  and  who,  his  information  was,  had  not 
had  their  arrears  of  pay. 

The  same  thoughts  occurred  to  General  Lyon 
it  seems,  for  he  had  ignored  Fremont's  order  to 
fall  back  upon  Rolla,  and,  we  were  informed, 
made  a  military  chest  out  of  the  Springfield 
bank,  the  treasures  of  which  he  took  and  paid 
to  his  clamorous  troops,  determined  to  fight  at 
all  hazards.  It  was  this  state  of  things  and  the 
almost  perfect  information  Price  had  gained 
of  Lyon's  situation,  and  of  the  situation  at-St. 
Louis  with  General  Fremont,  induced  him  to 
waive  rank  to  General  Ben  McCulloch  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  advance  and  fight.  For  if 
McCulloch  did  not  advance,  Price  might  lose 
prestige  by  having  to  retreat  if  attacked  by 
Lyon,  or  Lyon  would  escape  without  battle,  or 
it  might  appear  that  he  had  retreated  before 
Price  offered  him  battle. 

This  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
state,  briefly  as  I  could,  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood what  was  our  situation  when,  on  the  12th 
day  of  August,  we  took  formal  possession  of 
Springfield  after  our  victory.  The  dead  had 
been  buried  on  the  10th  and  11th,  by  parties 
detailed  under  command  of  competent  officers, 
and  this  sad  duty  was  attended  to  as  hastily  as 
possible,  for  the  weather  was  as  intensely  hot 
as  midsummer  could  make  it,  and  attention 
was  called  from  the  dead  to  the  yet  living 
wounded  who,  both  the  enemy's  and  our  own, 
constantly  claimed  the  attention  of  charity. 
The  dead  were  wrapped  in  their  blankets  and 
interred  in  ditches  deep  enough  to  hold  friends 
and  foes  promiscuously  without  any  regard  to 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Over  two 
thousand  wounded  were  transferred  from  the 
field  hospitals  and   from  the   field    to  the 
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hospitals  in  the  town.  The  Federal  hospitals 
were  placed  in  charge  of  Federal  surgeons 
whose  profession,  as  a  humanity,  was  re- 
spected, and  every  available  facility  afforded 
for  their  comfort.  The  medical  stores  captured 
from  the  enemy  were  dispensed  alike  to  all. 
There  were  many  deaths  among  the  wounded 
from  pyem'ia;  more  casualties  than  in  the  ensu- 
ing years  of  the  war,  because  of  the  corroded 
state  of  the  bullets  in  the  old  ammunition  used 
by  the  Federals.  Camp  diseases  began  to  make 
their  appearance,  the  effects  of  change  of  habits 
and  diet  with  difference  in  cooking.  The  infan- 
tile diseases,  through  which  every  veteran  has 
passed,  in  the  shape  of  measles  and  mumps, 
even  whooping  cough,  besides  camp  fever,  began 
to  appear.  But  the  neighbors  nursed  many  that 
the  surgeons  could  not  attend,  and  under  the 
hospitable  care  of  the  neighboring  farm-wives 
many  were  brought  back  to  health.  Many 
wounded  went  to  their  homes  for  nursing  and 
treatment. 

I  was  Judge- Advocate  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Clark,  sr.  He  commanded  the 
third  division  of  the  Missouri  State  Guards. 
The  brave  and  genial  old  gentleman,  whose 
recent  decease  at  his  home  in  Fayette  has  re- 
vived in  sadness  all  the  precious  memories  of 
that  time,  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle.  I 
had  no  field  duties  to  perform  as  the  law  officer 
of  my  division  and  had  not  then  been  called 
actively  into  court-martial  duty.  I  located 
myself  with  that  genial  and  learned  gentleman, 
the  Surgeon -General,  whom  I  found  a  most 
amiable  and  companionable  man.  I  was  there- 
fore witness  to  what  I  relate  concerning  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Though  Dr.  Snodgrass  was 
strictly  the  chief  of  all  the  medical  directors, 
he  was,  like  a  true  surgeon,  full  of  sympathy 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  did  not  recog- 
nize "the  foe  "in  the  enemy's  wounded  who 
fell  into  our  hands.  To  the  latter  he  was 
equally  just  and  humane,  leaving  them  to  the 
care  of  their  own  surgeons,  of  whom  I  can 
mention  the  late  Dr.  E.  C.  Franklin,  of  St. 
Louis,  Dr.  Davis,  of  the  regular  army,  and  Dr. 
Melchior,  who,  I  think,  lives  in  Southeast  Mis- 
souri. To  these  he  extended  every  facility  and 
courtesy,  and  once  or  twice  interposed  to  pre- 
vent indignities  and  injustice  to  their  hospitals. 
The  enemy's  medicine  chest  was,  of  course, 
much  better  appointed  and  supplied  than  ours, 
and  we  had  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantage 
afforded  by  it  and  dispense  to  all  alike.  There 
may  have  been,  as  always  occurs,  instances  of 
injustice  from  the  greedy  and  inconsiderate, 


but  I  know  personally  it  was  never  with  the 
consent  of  General  Price,  whose  humanity 
sometimes  degenerated  into  military  weakness, 
or  on  the  part  of  his  Surgeon-General.  I  owe 
this  statement  especially  to  Dr.  Snodgrass,  who 
was  my  warm  and  devoted  friend,  and  whose 
health  and  strength,  not  being  as  strong  as  his 
devoted  patriotism,  failed  in  the  third  year  of 
the  war,  so  that  he  died  among  strangers  in 
Texas.  In  regard  to  our  own  wounded,  I  had 
ample  leisure  to  see  much  of  them  and  every 
facility  afforded  me.  "We  had  some  in  a  hos- 
pital in  the  seminary  and  many  in  a  hospital 
partly  used  by  the  Federals  before  the  battle, 
while  they  occupied  the  city.  It  was  a  large 
unfinished  Methodist  church.  Our  surgeons 
were  very  vigilant — among  them  I  ought  to 
mention  one,  Dr.  G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  then  of 
Fayette,  who  was  with  me  on  General  Clark's 
staff  as  Medical  Director. 

Visiting  this  last  hospital,  Dr.  Maughs,  who 
was  a  man  eminent  at  home  for  his  learning 
and  skill  as  a  practitioner  in  private  life,  and 
was  full  of  humanity  and  zeal  for  his  profession 
as  well  as  ardent  patriotism  for  his  State;  he 
often  accompanied  the  young  surgeon  who  was 
in  charge  through  his  wards  and  made  many 
examinations  and  diagnoses  of  the  sick.  On 
one  occasion  his  sympathies  were  enlisted  for 
a  young,  almost  beardless,  fellow,  who  had  pre- 
viously fallen  heir  to  some  Federal  clothing 
better  than  his  old  ones,  but  not  as  cleanly, 
owing  to  contact  with  their  former  owner. 
This  boy  was  wounded  and  suffering,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  half  asleep,  with  some  indications 
of  fever.  His  face  was  very  red  and  swollen, 
blotches  like  immature  pustules  were  scattered 
over  his  forehead  and  cheeks  and  along  the 
neck,  down  on  his  shoulders  and  breast  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  granulating  wound. 
The  learned  surgeon,  who  has  since  acquired 
fame  and  fortune  as  a  practitioner  at  St.  Louis 
and  as  a  teacher  of  young  doctors  in  the 
science  of  healing,  was  attracted  by  the  appar- 
ent sufferings  of  the  youngster.  He  ventured, 
after  careful  examination,  to  suggest  to  the 
hospital  surgeon  the  propriety  of  adding  to 
his  prescription,  being  then  carefully  taken 
down  by  the  hospital  steward,  some  application 
externally  to  stop  the  tendency  to  erysipelas, 
which  might  hasten  the  patient's  death.  The 
half- comatose  boy  overheard  the  suggestion 
and  immediately  responded:  "Erysipelas  be 
d— d,  Doctor!  It's  the  grayback  lice!"  That 
soldier  got  well  in  spite  of  the  doctors. 

It  was  while  messing  with  Dr.  Snodgrass, 
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and  having  no  field  duties  to  perform,  I  was 
permitted  to  make  a  study  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  Missouri  soldier.  For  cheerfulness  and 
self-reliance  he  had  no  superior.  Tractability 
in  yielding  to  discipline  was  a  characteristic 
which  evidenced  his  self-respect.  Courage  was 
his  birthright,  and  personal  integrity,  always 
the  concomitant  of  courage,  marked  his  career 
with  few  instances  of  pillage,  and  no  instance 
of  deliberate  outrage.  As  Judge  Advocate,  I 
had  occasion  to  note  the  paucity  of  other  than 
venial  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  rarely  calling 
for  the  extremity  of  discipline  beyond  the  power 
of  the  regimental  court-martial  or  the  discre- 
tion of  the  company  officer  in  summary  pun- 
ishment or  dismissal.  There  occurred  at  Spring- 
field but  one  case  of  homicide,  a  chance  melee, 
which  General  Price  pardoned  before  trial  on 
learning  all  the  facts.  Previously  to  this  there 
had  been,  to  my  knowledge,  but  one.  The 
question  of  pay  was  never  mooted,  and  the 
Missourians  lived  upon  the  hospitable  bounty 
of  the  people  or  their  pocket-money  from 
home  till,  entering  the  Confederate  service, 
there  was  a  general  pay-day  at  Memphis  in 
1862.  It  was  not  till  after  leaving  their  own 
State,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  separa- 
tion from  their  families,  that  the  most  cruel 
of  disorders,  home-sickness,  even  attacked  any 
of  them.  In  exile,  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
war,  some  recruits  gave  way  to  that  longing 
for  the  loved  ones  which  is  so  cruel  an  afflic- 
tion in  the  wars  of  other  countries.  But  after 
the  battle  many  were  granted  furloughs  which 
permitted  them  to  go  home  and  pose  as  heroes 
while  recounting  their  tales  of  battle  and  ad- 
venture. Each  of  these  resolved  himself  into 
a  recruiting  officer,  and  many  brought  back 
companies  and  squads  which  enabled  them  to 
secure  promotion.  These  furloughs  sensibly 
depleted  General  Price's  effective  forces  in  the 
early  days  of  the  occupancy  of  Springfield. 
The  General,  besides,  sent  into  every  part  of 
the  State  recruiting  officers  with  authority  from 
him  to  organize  new  commands,  and  bring 
them  through,  for  Governor  Jackson,  the  con- 
stitutional commander  in  chief  had  gone  to 
Richmond  to  importune  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment for  its  more  cordial  support.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  partisan  troops  to  scatter  more 
or  less  to  their  homes  after  a  victory  or  a  de- 
feat. Those  who  have  carefully  read  our  Revo- 
lutionary history  will  recognize  this  fact.  It 
was  the  patriotism  that  led  our  forefathers 
back  to  their  standards  that  made  Washing- 
ton's success  possible. 


Price's  command  was  compensated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  recruits  attracted  by  his  victory 
and  those  on  the  way  at  the  time,  but  too  late 
to  share  in  its  glory.  From  every  part  of  the 
State,  even  the  most  remote,  from  St.  Louis 
and  the  northwest,  the  northeast,  and  central 
northern  counties  came  squads  and  companies. 
Distinguished  citizens,  known  in  politics  and 
in  commerce  and  social  life,  wrote  to  him  or 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  the 
State.  Ladies  whose  husbands,  fathers,  and 
brothers  were  in  the  service,  some  of  them 
wounded,  began  to  arrive  and  gave  social  life 
and  enjoyment  to  the  society  of  Springfield. 
A  bountiful  harvest  had  been  cut  in  June,  and 
the  Indian  corn  was  just  ripening,  forage  was 
abundant,  and  food  of  the  most  wholesome 
kind  was  supplied  by  the  industrious  commis- 
sariat. It  hardly  needed  to  be  bought.  The 
beef  was  fat,  and  so  abounding  throughout 
South  Missouri  that  General  Jeff  Thompson, 
who  then  commanded  east  of  him,  issued  a 
patriotic  proclamation  calling  attention  to  the 
"  Ten  thousand  cattle  on  ten  thousand  hills." 
And  the  festive  swine,  in  ignorance  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  ban,  was  in  a  most  excellent  state  of 
health  and  fatness.  The  fruit  crop  was  abun- 
dant, and  the  land  literally  flowed  with  "peach 
and  honey"  Hospitality  was  universal.  The 
few  weeks  after  the  battle  we  stayed  at  Spring- 
field was  a  period  of  unmitigated  happiness. 
It  was  an  age  of  gold  to  the  patriot  soldier. 
Festivities  succeeded  festivities,  but  attended 
with  no  demoralization,  for  the  Missouri  sol- 
dier was  always  the  honest  and  virtuous  gen- 
tleman. He  never  forgot  in  the  rough  expe- 
riences of  camp-life  his  duty  as  a  man,  nor  the 
obligations  he  owed  to  the  sanctity  of  home, 
when  he,  as  he  hoped,  should  return  to  it. 
Esprit  de  corps,  the  result  of  discipline  and 
the  pride  of  success,  was  with  him  the  fruit 
of  individual  personal  honor.  Less  of  a  par- 
tisan soldier  than  Price  would  have  under- 
Valued  this,  the  best  element  in  the  character 
of  his  troops. 

The  organization  of  his  recruits  and  the 
arrangements  for  an  immediate  forward  move- 
ment engaged  the  constant  attention  of  General 
Price.  If  he  could  have  held  his  forces  in  hand 
and  had  the  co-operation  of  General  Ben  Mc- 
Culloch,  he  could  have  marched  to  Lexington 
or  to  Rolla  and  St.  Louis  at  once.  We  have 
seen  what  was  Fremont's  position  on  taking 
command  and  the  Federal  situation.  Of  this 
he  was  accurately  informed.  He  hoped  he  could 
rely  on  the  co-operation  of  Hardee's  troops,  and 
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believed  that  General  Johnston  would  make 
some  movement  threatening  the  enemy.  But 
orders  from  Richmond  had  restrained  the  Con- 
federate commanders,  and  his  hopes  were  in 
vain.  Ben  McCulloch,  after  demanding  the 
return  of  some  small  arms  loaned  him  for  his 
unarmed  troops  before  the  recent  battle,  had 
moved  back  into  Arkansas,  as  I  have  stated, 
with  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  victory.  If  he 
had  been  assured  of  their  support  he  could 
have  moved  forward  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  battle.  One  thing,  if  no  other,  would 
prevent  it.  It  was  the  want  of  fixed  ammuni- 
tion for  his  artillery  and  musketry,  and  a  fam- 
ine of  percussion  caps.  The  ammunition  used 
in  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek  was  mostly  fixed 
up  in  camp  before  the  battle.  The  artillery 
made  their  own  sabots  by  hand,  and  sewed  the 
flannel  bags  containing  the  charge  of  powder. 
The  bullets  were  molded  in  split  blocks  of 
wood  out  of  pigs  of  Granby  lead.  It  was  in- 
dispensable to  supply  these,  and  to  wait  for  the 
stores  and  munitions  coming  from  Memphis 
and  the  South.  The  work  of  reorganizing  the 
army  went  on,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his 
officers.  The  recruits  were  harmonized  into 
the  old  regiments  and  companies  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  new  regiments  formed  to  suit  the 
convenience  and  ambition  of  new  officers.  The 
slightly  wounded  convalesced  and  the  more  se- 
riously hurt  died  in  the  hospitals.  Those  not 
fit  for  active  duty  could  follow,  and  he  was 
wanting  only  the  expected  supplies,  ready  to 
move  forward  as  well  as  impatient  to  do  so. 

His  information  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  satisfied  him  he  could  make  a  lodgment 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  if  supported  from 
Arkansas  as  his  base  could  hold  his  position. 
General  McCulloch  yielded  nothing  to  his  re- 
peated importunities  to  advance,  and  even 
urged  upon  him  the  hopelessness  of  the  at- 


tempt. He,  however,  tendered  such  assistance, 
as  he  could  give  without  advancing  with  him. 
At  this  time  Fremont  had  reinforced  his  out- 
post at  Rolla,  and  was  arranging  to  strengthen 
the  garrison  at  Sedalia,  then  the  terminus  of 
the  Pacific  Railway.  Smaller  garrisons  occu- 
pied Jefferson  City  and  the  intermediate  points 
between  Rolla  and  St.  Louis,  and  between  Se- 
dalia and  St.  Louis.  Foraging  and  reconnoit- 
ering  parties  advanced  as  far  South  as  the  line 
of  the  Osage  from  Sedalia,  and  occasionally 
scouted  from  Rolla  toward  Springfield.  There 
was  a  garrison  at  Booneville,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Epstein,  a  German.  These  garrisons 
were  mostly  composed  of  the  Home  Guards,  a 
militia  organization.  For  by  this  time  the 
State  convention  had  formally  deposed  Gover- 
nor Jackson  and  made  Hamilton  R.  Gamble 
the  Federal  Governor. 

Fremont  had  reinforced  Lexington,  at  first 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  "White,  and 
had  caused  all  the  ferry-boats  on  the  Missouri 
River  to  be  seized  or  destroyed,  to  prevent  re- 
cruits and  supplies  from  being  taken  to  Gen- 
eral Price  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  The  garrison  at  Lexington  was  shortly 
afterward  reinforced  by  Colonel  Mulligan's 
command,  and  an  outpost  was  pushed  to  War- 
rensburg  under  command  of  Colonel  Everett 
Peabody.  Colonel  White  had  seized  and  im- 
prisoned Colonel  Thomas  G.  Dobbins,  of  Car- 
roll County,  and  other  citizens  of.  North  Mis- 
souri, to  hold  them  as  hostages  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  people  of  those  counties.  The 
Federals  had  encamped  in  the  city  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  began  fortifying  the  Masonic  Col- 
lege. They  had  drawn  a  line  of  rifle-pits 
around  the  campus  and  thrown  up  earth- 
works in  a  quadrangular  form,  which  works 
were  to  serve  them  as  a  citadel  in  the  event  of 
an  attack. 


[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Richard  H.  Musser. 
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Souls  wandered  there,  deprived  of  blissful  breath, 
Doomed  to  a  life  more  profitless  than  death, 
Beyond  the  lapse  of  Lethe's  restful  stream, 
And  dim  as  joyless  shadows  in  a  dream. 

William  H.  Hayne. 
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Chapter  V. 

AMONG  THE  BEASTS  AT  EPHESUS. 

IN  the  same  mail  with  this  alarming  news 
was  a  letter  from  Rankin's  Cousin  Dorothy. 
A  passage  said,  "I  am  going  to  scold;  why 
did  you  pretend  not  to  know  that  lady  in  Tal- 
lahassee?   She  says  no  doubt  you  know  her 

better  than  I  do.    I  met  her  at  Mr.  C  's. 

There  is  a  copy  of  Titian's  belle  in  the  gallery, 
and  I  told  her  how  you  raved  about  its  being 
like  her;  and  said  I  would  tell  you  who  she 
was  you  had  wanted  to  know  so  bad.  Then 
she  laughed,  and  said  she  supposed  you  knew 
all  about  her  by  this  time.  Just  to  spite  her, 
I  showed  her  your  last  letter;  and  she  asked, 
and  asked,  and  asked  questions  about  you.  I 
think  it  was  downright  mean,  pretending  not 
to  know  her.  She  said  she  was  going  to  Flor- 
ida, and  expected  to  meet  you,  and  she  said 
so  many  nice  things  about  you,  afterward,  I 
made  up  my  mind  she  didn't  know  you  at  all, 
and  was  just  telling  stories  to  tease,  as  if  I 
cared  for  such  gooses." 

Rankin  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and 
was  amused  to  think  his  cousin  had  met  her 
match ;  but  it  was  a  little  curious  that  she  had 
affected  to  know  him,  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
meeting  was  at  least  exciting. 

But  at  Tallahassee  more  serious  considera- 
tions awaited  him.  The  proposed  sale  of  a  large 
body  of  land  grew  out  of  embarrassments  of 
the  finances.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and 
they  could  not  borrow. 

Dishonest  management  had  ruined  the  pub- 
lic credit.  Besides  her  taxables,  the  State  had 
a  revenue  from  sales  out  of  14,500,000  acres 
public  lands  and  500,000  acres  Federal  grant 
to  a  college.  These  funds  were  assigned  to 
independent  departments  of  education  and 
improvement;  but  by  law  the  proceeds  were 
invested  in  State  stock  at  par.  But  the  inter- 
est on  outstanding  bonds  was  unpaid.  Scrips 
and  engraved  Treasury  warrants  were  issued 
and  reissued  without  provision  for  retirement 
or  cancellation.  This  constantly  depreciating 
currency  was  receivable  for  taxes  and  public 
lands,  but  lost  all  general  purchasing  power. 
To  increase  the  depreciation  of  public  credit, 
a  statute  authorized  the  counties  to  issue  like 
irredeemable  scrip,  receivable  for  county  taxes. 
( 680 ) 


The  coupons  of  the  J.  P.  and  M.road  guaran- 
teed by  the  State  were  left  unpaid.  The  road, 
destroyed  by  the  war,  could  not  meet  the  half 
of  one  per  cent  semi-annual  tax  reserved  as  a 
sinking-fund  to  meet  the  bonds;  and  the  State 
foreclosed  her  lien  and  sold  the  road,  its  lands, 
city  lots,  and  franchises.  But  the  administra- 
tion required  the  holders  of  its  bonds  to  accept 
twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  discharge  of 
bonds  and  coupons  guaranteed  by  the  State. 
Frances  Vore  and  others  sued  in  the  Federal 
courts ;  all  Florida  State  stock  was  thrown  out 
of  Wall  Street.  The  Federal  court  took  the 
lands  and  stocks  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State 
board  and  appointed  a  receiver.  It  was  a  case 
in  which  the  assets  were  amply  sufficient,  but 
the  debtor,  the  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, wholly  untrustworthy. 

There  remained  in  State  control  the  educa- 
tional fund,  common  schools,  seminary,  agri- 
cultural college;  the  last  a  Federal  grant. 

Could  Mr.  Rankin  find  them  money?  They 
were  ready  to  enter  into  any  obligation,  be- 
cause they  regarded  none.  But  a  bill  to  bor- 
row $1,000,000  in  one  thousand  seven-per-cent 
bonds  payable  in  thirty  years  had  passed  to 
the  third  reading. 

Rankin  undertook  it.  He  found  Wall  Street 
would  not  bid  on  the  bonds.  The  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  J.  P.  and  M. bonds  excluded  them. 
But  Rankin  made  a  proposal:  Appoint  Aver- 
idge  &  Co.,  New  York  bankers,  sole  agents  for 
all  State  stocks  of  every  kind,  the  only  per- 
son authorized  to  receive  the  cash  from  the 
various  school  funds.  No  one  to  touch  the 
money,  but  to  collect  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
State  Agent,  the  bank.  So;  hands  off!  and 
we  will  help  you.  As  the  money  comes  in,  we 
will  transfer  State  bonds  at  par,  in  our  hands, 
to  the  various  school  boards;  in  short,  do  vol- 
untarily, by  act  of  the  State,  what  the  I.  I. 
board  was  forced  to  do  by  order  of  court. 
There  would  be  money  in  the  New  York  bank 
to  meet  the  coupons  as  they  fell  due.  It  would 
restore  the  State's  forfeited  credit.  When  the 
Federal  Government  sold  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege lands  and  paid  over  the  cash  received,  this 
would  put  $80,000  in  hand  in  a  few  months; 
but  the  State  wanted  the  cash  down. 

Averidge  &  Co.  proposed  to  help  them : 
Let  $300,000  on  State  blonds  be  turned  over 
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to  the  bank  as  soon  as  issued,  the  other  $700,- 
000  as  soon  as  signed.  In  the  meanwhile,  on 
the  three  hundred  one-thousand-dollar  bonds, 
as  collateral,  until  the  $80,000  of  the  A.  C.  was 
received,  A.  &  Co.  would  advance  thirty-five 
per  cent,  or  $105,000. 

This  was  accepted,  Winkelstraw  signing  for 
the  Governor;  and  the  contract  witnessed  by 
Paddock,  a  railroad  promoter,  Alton,  Moise,  a 
broker,  Chepstowe,  of  A.  &  Co.,  Brown,  Secre- 
tary of  the  College  Board,  and  Kankin.  It 
was  a  clear,  methodic  business  arrangement. 
It  relieved  the  State,  and  it  defeated  the  lum- 
ber company  and  Mr.  Paddock's  scheme  to  get 
control  of  St.  John's  and  Alachee  Railroad  of 
Chester  &  Eankin.  The  credit  and  honor  of 
the  State  depended  on  it.  Would  Winkelstraw 
and  Paddock  sustain  it? 

There  were  breakers  ahead;  the  conserv- 
atives distrusted  the  Greeks  bringing  gifts. 
Issuing  bonds  for  which  there  was  no  market, 
no  money  but  what  came  by  borrowing  the 
educational  fund,  did  not  look  very  wise.  Ran- 
kin found  he  must  go  to  the  lobby. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  Alton,  with  a  smile,  "I 
need  the  services  of  the  lady  I  was  inquiring 
about  last  year." 

"I  don't  remember,"  said  Alton.  "What 
was  her  name?" 

"I  asked  you.  My  friends  wanted  an  intro- 
duction. They  said  she  was  a  lobbyist,"  said 
Rankin. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Shippen,"  said  Alton.  "Yes; 
she  is  a  very  charming  woman :  and,  by  the 
bye>  you  could  not  have*  a  more  intelligent 
agent." 

"She  is  married,  then,"  said  Rankin. 

"  She  is  a  very  young  and  a  very  pretty 
widow,"  said  Alton ;  "  I  would  advise  her  em- 
ployment." 

"Very  well;  let  us  see  her,"  said  Rankin, 
with  a  little  subdued  disappointment  over  her 
viduous  state.  But  as  he  heafrd  the  light  heel 
taps  and  rustling  skirts  on  the  narrow  stair- 
way, he  had  the  odd,  timorous  feeling  of  a 
boy's  first  visit  to  his  sweetheart,  and  rose  to 
receive  her.  She  was  a  pretty,  little,  ringed, 
flounced,  curly-haired  lady,  not  at  all  like  the 
Belle  of  Titian,  who  rushed  into  conversation 
at  once: 

"Oh!  it  is  too  funny.    Did  you  hear  it?" 
"No,"  said  Alton,  "what  was  it?" 
"Were  you  at  the  night  session?" — turning 
to  Rankin. 

"No,"  said  Rankin;  "but  I  am  curious  to 
hear  the  fun." 


"  Well,"  clasping  her  hands  and  rocking  her 
light,  rustling,  jeweled  figure  till  it  seemed  to 
tinkle  like  little  bells,  "  the  member  from  Guava 
County  complained  of  a  lack  of  intelligence  in 
the  black  counties  to  understand  the  measures 
before  the  house — the  funding  bill,  you  know. 
So  big  Brown — he 's  as  black — oh  !  you  don't 
know;  as  black  as  any#  thing! — he  rose  and 
said,  'He  'lowed  there  was  mon'sus  smart  men 
in  Guava  County;  smarter 'n  he  were;  but  he 
'lowed,  too,  they  did  n't  send  none  o'  them 
smart  men  to  the  legislater.'  And  poor  Guava! 
he  looked — oh !  he  looked  like  he  had  broken  an 
egg  in  his  pantaloons  pocket;  and  I  laughed!" 
covering  the  mouth  with  the  daintiest  bit  of 
lace  and  affecting  to  be  convulsed  with  the  recol- 
lection. They  remained  half  an  hour  listening 
to  her  bright  gossip.  "  If  the  per  diem,  the  pay 
of  the  members  depended  on  passing  the  fund- 
ing bill,  it  would  pass,"  she  said.  "  Otherwise, 
it  would  be  opposed." 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Shippen's  very  effi- 
cient aid,  a  split  between  the  white  and  col- 
ored elements  gave  the  conservatives  a  power 
they  used.  Thoroughly  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed, he  was  plying  the  department  for 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  the  com- 
pleted ten  miles  of  railroad,  to  compel  the 
State's  acceptance.  He  was  put  off  with  ex- 
cuses, "a  competent  engineer  not  at  hand," 
etc.  He  had  come  from  the  office  in  a  heavy 
rain  and  taken  shelter  under  the  eaves  of  the 
railroad  depot.  The  train  had  come  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  and  the  hack-stand 
was  deserted.  Driven  inside  the  building  he 
observed  two  ladies.  Detained  in  looking 
after  their  trunks,  they  had  missed  a  convey- 
ance, and  while  one  sat  quietly  in  the  waiting- 
room  the  other  walked  impatiently  about  seek- 
ing the  porter. 

"  Can  I  assist  you?"  asked  Rankin. 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  I  want  the  porter  to  get 
us  a  carriage.    I  never  saw  such  neglect." 

"Sit  down,  ma'am,"  said  he;  "I  will  find  a 
conveyance." 

It  was  but  a  step;  but  on  his  return  the 
porter  had  turned  up,  and  as  he  spoke  to  one 
lady  the  other  attended  to  their  baggage.  But 
on  stepping  into  the  carriage  this  one  threw 
back  her  heavy  veil.  It  was  the  Belle  of  Ti- 
tian. There  was  a  look  of  surprise,  even  a 
recognition,  and  a  quiver  of  the  lip  as  if  about 
to  speak;  but  her  companion  hurried  her, 
thanking  him  in  the  same  breath.  The  door 
snapped  to,  and  they  were  gone.  He  stood 
stupefied  on  the  pavement  in  the  pouring  rain. 
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"  What  the  devil  does  it  mean  ?"  he  muttered. 
"  She  always  hits  a  crisis,  somehow,  with  which 
she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  show  her  pretty 
face  and  disappear.  I  am  haunted  by  a. Ven- 
etian ghost  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
what  is  going  to  happen  now?" 

Nothing  traceable  to  such  a  cause;  but  on 
reaching  his  room  he  found  at  the  door  a  her- 
culean negro  in  black  broadcloth  and  gloves 
black  as  his  clothes,  and  holding  a  silk  hat  in 
his  hand. 

"Has  I  de  'onah  ob  sustainin'  de  acquaint- 
ance ob  Mr.  Rancoon?" 

"  That  is  my  name,  or  something  like  it,"  said 
Rankin,  curtly.    "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  I  'lows  fo'  to  heah  de  concatenation  ob  de 
suckumstances,  ex'o'ted  you  fo'  to  be  de  boss 
ob  obstructi'n  ob  a  railroad." 

Rankin  grinned  at  the  formal  gravity  and 
the  contradictions  of  this  speech.  "  I  am  try- 
ing," said  he;  "but  I  have  no  control  over  the 
construction  contracts." 

"I  deh  say,  I  deh  say,"  understanding  and 
putting  aside  an  implication  that  he  sought 
employment.  "  De  moral  ob  de  sufFringes  des- 
seminates  de  comprehensativeness  ob  de  charta, 
fust." 

"  We  must  get  the  charter  first,  if  you  mean 
that,"  said  Rankin,  interpreting. 

The  man  leaned  his  big  knuckle  on  the 
table  and  continued,  "  I  'lowed  fo'  to  say,  dhey 
is  a  genneman  ob  de  fust  'spectability,  membah 
ob  my  chu'ch,  dat  mought  promote  de  hallu- 
cination ob  gittin'  de  chartah,  ef  you  exauted 
yo'se'f  fo'  to  solicit  de  complemen's  ob  his  in- 
fluenzas." 

"Take  a  chair,"  said  Rankin.  "You  think 
he  could  help  us?" 

"Adzackly,  ad-dzackly,  sah.  Yo'  inferenzas 
ob  de  characteristick  ob  Henry  Jeemes  is  solil- 
oquiz  to  my  pussonal  obse'vation  of  de  man. 
Henry  Jeemes,  a  libual  man,  sah ;  a  vehy  libual 
man.  I  infringes  de  libbuty  ob  ascribin'  to  yo'  de 
spensamans  ob  de  libuality  ob  Henry  Jeemes." 
And  he  produced  the  subscription  paper  of  an 
African  church,  and  pointed  out  Henry  James 
as  a  liberal  contributor. 

Rankin  took  up  the  pen.  "I  will  subscribe 
now;  but,  you  understand,  a  bill  must  pass  put- 
ting my  company  on  a  sound  footing  before 
we  can  give  you  really  valuable  aid;  and  I 
may  add,  employment  for  colored  men." 

"I  knows  dat,  boss,"  said  the  negro.  "I  has 
de  inflammation;  an'  ef  yo'  see  Henry  Jeemes, 
sah,  I  'lows  he  git  yo'  de  sufFringes  ob  de  col- 
lud  genneman." 


Rankin  left  this  victim  of  the  spelling-bee 
epidemic  to  find  his  coadjutor.  Of  course, 
Henry  James  was  a  barber,  and  Rankin  took 
the  easy  chair.  He  was  a  light,  blue-skinned 
mulatto,  and  understood  his  business. 

"How  is  Mr.  Adams" — his  late  visitor — 
"doing  with  his  subscription?"  said  Rankin, 
throwing  out  a  feeler. 

"  I  ought  to  know,  sah,"  said  he,  "but  collud 
people  is  takin'  up  widh  politics." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  it  your  own  way  pretty 
much,"  said  Rankin. 

"Well,  sah,  it  tek  ou'  vote  to  'lect,  but  I 
don't  git  de  money  back  I  done  spent  to  'lect 
'em,"  said  the  barber,  "and  dhey  dahsent  say 
I  does." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Rankin. 

"  Sartain,  boss,"  said  he.  "  'Low  yo'  wuz 
gwine  fo'  to  buil'  a  railroad.  Yo'  putts  down 
$350,000  fo'  de  license;  jis 's  I  pays  de  license 
fo'  dis  yeh  shop.  Does  I  git  any  o'  dhat? 
Needn't  tell  me  dhey  don't  git  none.  Ef  dhey 
is  dah'  and  de  money  is  dha',  dhey  ain't  a-gwine 
fo'  to  pa't.  Dhey 's  too  good  frien's  to  de  money 
fo'  dhat." 

It  laid  bare  the  split.  The  colored  element 
believed  that  while  the  heavy  sums  paid  in  for 
licenses  and  privileges  were  divided  among 
officers  elected  by  them,  the  negroes  were  taxed 
and  ground  in  every  little  enterprise  of  their 
own.  They  might  not  be  allowed  to  share  on 
the  division  of  $1,000,000  paid,  as  they  re- 
garded it,  for  railroad  and  other  privileges, 
but  they  could  defeat  the  measure. 

"  I  told  Mr.  Adams  I  would  assist  as  soon  as 
the  bills  pass  confirming  our  charter,"  said 
Rankin. 

"  White  folks  powerful  frien'ly !  Leedle  mo' 
to  de  right,  sah?" 

"There  seems  to  be  some  trouble  over  it," 
said  Rankin. 

"  Fool  niggahs,  sah,"  said  the  barber. 

"Well,  yes;  I  tfeink  so,"  said  Rankin.  "  Rail- 
roads furnish  employment." 

"Stan's  to  sence,  it  do,"  said  the  barber, 
"but  dha  'lows  fo'  to  lathah  widout  soap." 

"How 's  that,"  asked  Rankin. 

"Leetle  highah,  sah.  Dhey  got  dhey  votes; 
but  dhey  dunno  what  to  ax  fo'  'em.  Tech  yo' 
sah?"  referring  to  the  shave. 

"  No;  your  hand  is  very  light,"  said  Rankin. 
"I  supposed  they  made  their  own  bargains." 

Sketching  an  imperial  and  studying  his 
model:  "If  dhey  da'ed  fo'  to  know  what  to  ax 
fo'  sah.  Dhey  is  jes'  a-nussin,  sah,  just  u-nus- 
sin.    Dhey  dunno  what  dhey  is  a-cryin  fo'. 
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Mebbe  it's  mammy's  milk,  mebbe  it's  only 
colic,  sah." 

Kankin  could  not  smile  under  his  mask  of 
paste,  but  he  said,  "That  is  not  so  unusual." 

"I  deh  say,  I  deh  say,"  carving  out  throat 
and  chin  like  a  sculptor.  " Like  cow-itch;  jes' 
make  'em  scratch  and  cry." 

"What  would  you  do;  your  remedy?"  asked 
Kankin. 

"  Well,  sah,  between  a  spank  and  a  gum-drop, 
sah,"  said  the  barber,  "  long  as  you 'd  cua'  de 
patien'  or  quiet  de  chile." 

"  I  like  a  quiet  house,"  said  Kankin  ;  "  but  how 
to  give  the  gum-drop?" 

"Stiddy,  sah;  de  mole  got  whiskah  ob  its 
own,"  pursued  the  barber.  "  De  mos'  ob  'em 
knows  dhe  way  to  dha'  mouf,  sah." 

"And  make  a  mess  of  it,"  said  Kankin. 

"  Yes,  sah ;  chile  all  stummich  widh  a  mouf- 
hole  to  fill  it,"  said  the  other.    "lie,  sah?" 

"No;"  said  Kankin;  "but  who  to  give  to, 
and  how?    I'll  stand  the  gum-drops." 

"  Boss  Adams  mighty  handy  man  wiah  dhem 
chillern,"  said  the  barber. 

"He  said  the  same  of  you,"  said  Kankin. 

"  Well,  sah,  it  tek  two  blades  to  mek  de  scis- 
sors," snipping  and  trimming  Kankin's  beard 
by  way  of  illustration,  "  an'  I  could  he'p." 

By  this  means  he  was  told,  two  days  later, 
the  colored  vote  would  give  no  more  trouble; 
and,  sympathizing  with  the  anxiety  of  his  asso- 
ciates, he  hastened  to  become  the  bearer  of  glad 
tidings  to  the  anxious  at  home. 

Kankin's  vanity,  as  he  stood  on  Egbert's 
porch,  overlooking  the  scenes  of  his  year's 
labors,  was  certainly  pardonable.  The  three 
weeks  of  worry  had  been  indeed  fruitful;  many 
new  comers  had  entered.  It  was  to  him  a  real- 
ization of  Virgil's  fine  picture  of  the  founding 
of  Carthage.  The  town  was  fan-shaped;  wide 
curved  avenues  inclosed  the  bend  of  the  lake, 
the  ribs  represented  by  broad  streets  running 
down  to  the  water.  Along  the  handle  of  the 
fan,  formed  by  a  connecting  canal  between  the 
two  lakes,  the  saw-mills  puffed,  the  faint,  bee- 
like music  of  the  circular  saw  sang,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  little  trade-boat  trailed  down  the 
distance.  The  railroad  grading  drew  a  long, 
ribbon-like  embankment  through  the  clearings, 
down  which  the  busy  construction  train  came 
and  went.  Every  thing  represented  a  happy, 
industrious,  well-ordered  community,  on  con- 
trast of  those  scenes  that  had  so  lately  filled  him 
with  fevertsh  anxiety.  Davison's  report  of  pro- 
gress was  very  creditable.  But,  as  in  all  socie- 
ties, there  were  uncongenial,  even  dangerous 


elements.  The  young  manager  had  drilled 
some  lads  into  store-keeping,  by  allowing  a 
commission,  while  he  gave  his  time  to  superin- 
tending the  various  works.  On  the  morning 
of  Kankin's  return  home,  he  was  at  the  brick- 
yard attending  to  the  tempering  of  the  clay. 
The  ox-driver  engaged  in  this  work  was  Mose 
Baker,  as  surly  and  obstinate  as  ever. 

"  Here 's  the  boss,"  said  the  latter,  roughly. 
"You  ain't  got  no  rigiment  'long  o'  you  for  to 
'low  you  to  sass  men,  Joe.  Davison.  I'll  do  as 
he  'lows  for  hit  to  be  did." 

"  You  will  do  as  as  Mr.  Davison  says,"  said 
Kankin,  "  or  take  yourself  and  teams  out  of  the 
brick-yard." 

"  Come,  Mose,  get  to  work,  and  no  more 
words,"  said  Davison,  not  unkindly.  "We 
have  lost  time,  already." 

"  You  had  better  ship  that  fellow,  Davison," 
said  Kankin,  as  they  walked  off.  "You  will 
have  trouble  with  him  yet." 

"Oh!  no;  let  him  stay,"  said  Davison.  "In 
fact,  he  is  about  to  marry  a  nice  girl.  She 
can't  be  sixteen,  and  it  is  better  for  her  that  he 
has  steady  work." 

"  I  pity  the  girl,  Davison," said  Rankin;  "but 
do  as  you  please.  Now  let  me  look  over  my 
mail." 

One  letter  was  from  his  Cousin  Dorothy,  who, 
after  the  usual  home  gossip,  said :  "  Of  course, 
she  has  told  you  all  about  it,  and  you  have  told 
her  I  said  she  was  n't  dressed  like  a  lady.  I  don't 
care;  I  told  her  that;  and  made  her  tell  me  all 
about  it;  and  she  couldn't  help  herself,  poor 
thing !  I  don't  mind  your  falling  in  love  with 
her,  now  that  I  know  her  so  well,  not  a  bit; 
and  I  told  her  so;  and  told  her  what  a  gaby 
you  made  of  yourself,  poking  about  to  see  who 
she  was.  But,  of  course,  you  two  talk,  and  I'll 
say  no  more." 

Chapter  YI. 

THE  LAST  DESPERATE  CHARGE  ALL  ALONG 
THE  LINE. 

There  are  times  when  the  most  practical 
forego  the  teachings  of  prudence  and  yearn 
for  those  high  ideals  which  the  experiences  of 
daily  life  show  are  impracticable.  As  Rankin 
mused  over  his  cousin's  gossip,  and  tried  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  grain  of  truth  it 
might  contain,  the  picture  of  the  lobbyist,  al- 
ways vivid  from  her  likeness  to  that  in  the 
Pitti  palace,  arose  before  him.  He  saw  again 
the  timid,  appealing  look,  as  her  eyes  swept  the 
groups  in  the  hotel  parlor,  and  felt  somehow 
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as  if  in  her  he  missed  the  high  ideal  of  his 
life. 

But  there  was  another  lady  much  nearer, 
whose  charms  were  no  less  engaging,  Mattie 
Chester,  who,  he  felt,  deserved  his  preference. 
There  are  born  Marthas  in  this  world — little 
girls  that  from  their  first  lisping  are  provident, 
unselfish  little  housewives;  and  though  his  oc- 
cupations had  interfered  with  their  association, 
he  knew  that  his  relations  with  her  father  gave 
him  a  place  in  her  esteem  and  affection. 

She,  of  all  the  elements  of  that  society,  de- 
served to  have  her  own  election.  To  her  and 
to  her  example  were  due  the  contented  house- 
holds inspired  by  her  sympathy  and  instruction. 
She  was  the  true  type  of  the  woman's  part  in 
founding  that  colony — no  less  important  than 
his  own. 

But  when  he  saw  her,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  indefinable  change.  There  was  no  reason, 
now,  for  the  old  puzzle  over  her  position  as  a 
child  or  woman.  She  had  the  self-possession 
of  a  well-bred  lady,  without  losing  any  of  the 
charm  of  her  girlhood.  He  had  come  to  know 
her  style,  even  her  dresses,  for  the  wardrobe 
of  the  frontier  is  very  simple. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  first  visit,  Miss  Ches- 
ter?" he  asked,  as  they  sat  in  Colonel  Chester's 
small  parlor. 

"And  Mr.  Smith's  plows?"  she  asked. 

"No;  when  I  asked  for  you,"  said  he.  "My 
first  visit  to  you,  personally." 

Mattie  blushed  and  laughed  over  a  table 
cover,  she  was  netting.  "Yes;  I  wondered 
what  you  meant  by  it?" 

"  You  looked  stiff  and  constrained,"  said  he, 
"as  if  you  disliked  it." 

"1  was  frightened;  and  papa  looked  so  odd 
when  he  told  me.  I  don't  think  he  had  ever 
thdught  of  me  as  grown  up,"  said  she. 

"So  I  thought.  I  could  not  imagine  what 
you  thought,""  said  he. 

"Couldn't  you?  I  was  thinking,  if  you 
stayed  much  longer,  the  dinner  I  was  getting 
would  be  all  burned  up,"  said  Mattie.  "I  was 
such  a  goose  I  did  n't  know  I  ought  to  ask  you 
to  excuse  me." 

"I  hope  you  will  be  reconciled  to  my  stay- 
ing longer,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  Yes?"  looking  up  suspiciously  from  fier 
work,  as  if  she  did  not  quite  understand. 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Mattie.  I  have  long  wished 
to  speak  with  you  about  it." 

Mattie  paused,  listening;  not  at  him,  but  at 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  hurrying  on  the 
road. 


"Yes,  Mattie.    I  think  you  understand — " 

"  Hush !"  holding  up  the  hand  with  the  nee- 
dle, suspended;  "What's  that?" 

Her  manner  was  so  startled,  so  apprehensive, 
he  too  paused.  There  were  shuffling  feet  on  the 
porch ;  a  low  knock.   Rankin  went  to  the  door. 

"Is  it  you?"  said  a  voice.  "I  am  going  for 
a  doctor.  Mose  Baker  has  cut  Joe  Davison  all 
to  pieces.    They  want  you." 

He  had  never  seen  such  a  white,  stricken 
face  as  Mattie's,  as  he  turned.  She  had  over- 
heard. 

"Go;  go,"  she  said,  hoarsely.  "I — papa  will 
come.  Go." 

"The  construction  train  waits  for  you  and 
the  doctor,"  said  the  man.  "  Egbert  is  taking 
care  of  him." 

They  found  Davison  dangerously  wounded 
and  heard  the  story. 

Davison  had  been  invited  to  Mose  Baker's 
wedding,  but  was  late.  The  few  guests  arrived 
and  Reason  Roberts,  the  preacher.  Mose  Baker 
had  been  drinking;  and,  when  he  stood  up,  he 
was  surly  to  the  child  he  was  about  to  marry. 
The  preacher  had  been  holding  the  Bible  open. 
At  this  display  he  closed  it,  paused,  and  seemed 
to  swallow  something  hard. 

"Gib  hup,  pa'son;  the  gal  is  a-waitin',"  said 
the  brute,  insolently. 

"Melinda,"  said  the  parson,  and  at  the  very 
tone  the  guests  started,  for  it  was  not  the  af- 
fected tone  of  a  preacher.  He  was  speaking  as 
a  man.  "  I'll  not  marry  you  to  this  man.  He 
is  a  brute — a  cruel,  drunken  brute." 

The  poor  girl  trembled,  and  sank  to  the  floor. 
The  bridegroom  raved,  threatened,  and  finally 
leveled  a  pistol  at  the  parson's  head,  who  stead- 
ily refused.  In  the  midst  of  this,  Davison  en- 
tered, and,  seeing  the  preacher  in  real  peril, 
struck  up  the  weapon.  The  ball  went  into  the 
rafters  above,  and  the  pistol  was  knocked  from 
his  hand.  Then,  as  Davison  was  removing  the 
parson,  Baker  struck  him  behind.  Even  after 
the  wound,  Davison  wrested  the  knife  from  him, 
but  not  until  he  had  received  another  stab  and 
some  minor  cuts. 

Then  came  days  of  intolerable  anxiety,  when 
the  whole  settlement  hung  over  the  bedside. 
Nothing  but  his  abrupt  withdrawal,  in  such  a 
way,  could  have  taught  how  closely  this  young 
man  was  knit  into  the  business,  the  affections, 
the  daily  lives  of  the  colony;  they  did  not  know 
how  they  loved  him;  how  they  needed  him. 
For,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  his 'principals, 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  work  had  fallen  into 
his  hands.    Men  in  the  woods,  on  the  railroad, 
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at  the  mill,  in  the  store,  on  the  canal,  asked 
each  other  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Joe 
Davison  was  not  there  to  direct.  Struggling 
with  these  difficulties,  taxing  Colonel  Chester 
to  the  utmost,  and  hanging  over  that  bed  where 
every  hour  changed  from  hope  to  fear,  and 
fear  to  hope,  came  another  exasperating  ca- 
lamity. 

The  New  York  papers  came  with  headlines: 
Another  brutal  kuklnx  outrage  I  A  distinguished 
Republican  assassinated !  Murder  and  expulsion 
of  negroes! 

The  whole  story  was  perverted.  Now  it  was 
a  preacher  murdered,  but  always  for  political 
reasons;  and  every  paper  heralded  it.  The 
little  colony  that  had  grown  and  thriven  in  an 
almost  Arcadian  peace  and  simplicity,  with  as 
little  regard  for  politics  as  for  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  council,  was  suddenly  laid  before  the  world 
as  an  example  of  the  irreconcilable  brutality 
and  prejudice  of  the  Southern  States.  Corre-. 
spondents,  who  misnamed  the  town  and  got 
the  county  wrong,  wrote  detailed  accounts  of 
the  settlement.  Orators,  in  their  public  ad- 
dresses, read  accounts  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  by  infuriated  cowboys,  encouraged 
by  the  town  authorities;  and  the  very  men 
who  slandered  the  colony  bought  land  on  spec- 
ulation in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Strangers, 
selecting  tracts  of  State  land  near  by,  by  sec- 
tion, range,  and  township  on  application,  would 
be  told  the  lots  had  just  been  taken  up,  and 
entries  were  forged  to  confirm  it  in  the  names 
of  friends  of  the  officials,  who  drove  a  profitable 
trade  in  the  business. 

It  culminated  in  a  dispatch  from  Chepstowe: 

Tallahassee,  February,  1870. 
B.  Rankin  :  Paddock  drawn  $105,000  on  bonds  in 
A.  &  Co.'s  bank.   A.  C.  board  directed  Brown,  secre- 
tary, to  invest  $80,000  A.  C.  fund  in  Florida  sevens, 
reserved  in  Winkelstraw's  hands. 

C.  Chepstowe. 

It  meant  that  the  Governor  had  violated  the 
conti'act.  Winkelstraw,  in  collusion  with  Pad- 
dock, had  drawn  thirty-five  per  cent  of  three 
hundred  thousand-dollar  bonds,  as  collateral, 

[CONCLUDED  IN 


reserving  in  his  own  hands  State  bonds  enough 
to  absorb  the  eighty  thousand  dollars  A.  C.  fund 
at  par,  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  the  bank 
as  "  Receiver"  to  negotiate  and  settle  the  State's 
finances.  It  was  a  bold,  open  fraud.  Paddock, 
with  the  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, would  easily  get  possession  of  Chester  & 
Co.'s  railroad.  Winkelstraw,  controlling  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  necessary  to  pay  the  per  diem 
of  the  members,  could  make  a  nose  of  wax  of 
the  legislature.  It  is  no  license  of  fiction.  The 
whole  obscure  story  is  to  be  found  scattered 
through  reports  of  legislative  committees. 

Rankin  showed  it  to  Chester.  "  I  shall  settle 
with  that  man,  Winkelstraw,"  said  he. 

"No  violence,  Rankin,"  said  the  elder.  "  I 
love  you  as  a  son.  I  don't  say  he  does  not  de- 
serve it  or  the  penitentiary,  but  we  have  suffered 
already.    Think  of  poor  Davison." 

"It  is  bad,  Colonel,  because  you  see  this  man 
Winkelstraw  is  within  the  law.  I  ought  to 
have  stayed,  but  matters  here  were  pressing." 

"  Yes,  yes;  do  not  blame  yourself.  There  is 
no  protection  for  an  honest  man  against  a  liar." 

Then  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mattie,  at  part- 
ing: "All  these  troubles,  my  dear  girl,  have 
driven  out  a  subject  I  wished  to  consult  you 
about.  I  must  defer  it;  but  my  future  is  as 
much  in  your  hands  as  this  bad  affair  is  in 
mine." 

She  could  not  fail  to  understand.  Perhaps, 
poor  girl!  she  had  had  other  fancies,  other 
dreams  than  to  marry  this  man,  absorbed  in 
business— but  all  that  now  must  be  forgotten. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Rankin,  I  know  it  is  bad.  It  is 
so  hard  on  papa.  We  thought  he  would  die. 
And  I  have  not  seen  sister  but  once  in  a  year." 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits  and  his,"  said  Rankin, 
parting  with  her.    "  I  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Colonel  Chester  has  other  children  ?"  s£id 
Rankin  to  Egbert,  as  they  drove  to  the  wharf. 

"Yes;  the  Colonel  was  married  twice.  He 
lost  a  son  in  the  war,  and  another  daughter,  a 
widow,  lives  on  the  old  place  she  inherited  from 
her  mother,  the  Colonel's  first  wife,  in  Middle 
Florida." 

NEXT  NUMBER.] 


HELEN  AND  PARIS. 


Helen.  Forth  to  the  fight,  thou  dastard ! 

"Wilt  hide  like  a  chidden  boy? 
The  shouts  of  the  Greeks  are  ringing 

O'er  the  broken  ranks  of  Troy. 
Thou  silken  and  shapely  craven! 

Dost  keep  to  chamber  and  bed, 
Lest  some  stray  bolt  of  battle  fall 

On  thy  curled  and  scented  head? 

Stoutly  thy  brother  princes 

Our  guilty  quarrel  maintain, 
The  river  runs  red  to  ocean, 

The  corses  are  piled  on  the  plain ; 
The  valiant  heart  of  Hector 

Is  still  his  Ilion's  shield; 
A  god,  he  rules  in  the  council, 

A  lion,  he  masters  the  field. 

I  left  the  arms  of  a  hero 

To  find  but  shame  in  thine; 
My  coming  hath  brought  this  peril 

On  thy  father's  ancient  line. 
No  more  the  Twins  of  Leda 

Will  utter  their  sister's  name; 
My  brow  burns  red  beneath  the  glance 

Of  the  haughty  Ilian  dame. 

I  read,  O  Gods  of  Hellas ! 

Each  icy  and  gibing  face, 
And  hate  of  me  and  scorn  of  thee 

In  every  gaze  I  trace; 
Out  to  the  fight,  thou  coward ! 

Atrides  bids  thee  appear; 
Go!  wash  thine  honor  in  his  blood, 

And  shatter  his  vaunted  spear. 

Paris.  Helen !  Fairest  of  women, 

Hath  a  fury  seized  that  soul 
O'er  which  bright  Cytherea 

Once  sweetly  held  control? 
Is  this  my  love — my  Helen — 

The  tender,  beautiful  dame 
I  stole  away  from  her  bridal 

"While  the  torches  were  yet  aflame? 


Give  me  that  lustrous  forehead 

From  shadow  and  sorrow  free, 
The  smile  in  thy  glad  eye  shining 

Like  the  sunlight  on  the  sea; 
That  light  on  the  blue  Egean, 

Its  waters  kissed  by  the  sun, 
"When  first  we  saw  the  gleaming  wave 

On  the  morning  thou  wert  won. 

Speak  not  of  wrath  or  hatred, 

Thou  lady  of  joy  and  love ! 
"We  live  our  lives  as  fate  decrees 

And  it  pleaseth  the  gods  above. 
Let  Hector  lead  the  battle, 

And  the  city  own  his  rule, 
I  would  not  give  one  hour  with  thee 

For— 

Helen.       Heartless  and  senseless  fool ! 

The  hero's  deathless  glory 

Can  never  indeed  be  thine ; 
As  soon  strike  fire  from  barren  ice, 

"Wring  sweets  from  the  bitter  brine ; 
Nor  wreath  nor  crown  be  given 

To  spirit  so  cold  and  tame, 
Nor  sounding  song  be  raised  for  thee, 

Nor  the  people's  glad  acclaim. 

Thy  brother  bids  death  welcome, 

Ere  the  foe  shall  lay  fell  hand 
On  £he  gray  head  of  his  sire 

And  the  daughters  of  his  land; 
Hast  thou  no  thought  or  sorrow 

For  all  the  host  of  slain 
Who,  for  my  sin  and  thine,  lie  cold 

On  yonder  dismal  plain  ? 

Some  touch  of  manly  feeling, 

Of  princely  thought  some  trace, 
Might  stir  thy  blood  to  quicker  flood 

As  thou  lookest  on  my  face, 
The  face  of  the  erring  woman, 

Who  knoweth  and  weeps  her  shame, 
And,  dead  to  honor,  gods,  and  home, 

Lives  only  in  thy  fame. 


My  father  hurls  the  thunder 

From  which  the  giants  fled, 
I  would  that,  in  scorching  anger, 

It  burst  on  his  daughter's  head. 
My  soul  is  proud  and  hateth  stain, 

But  my  will  was  weak  to  love; 
The  shame  in  my  own  heart  burning 

Is  more  than  the  wrath  of  Jove. 


B.  W.  D. 
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HARVESTERS  of  any  kind  or  description 
have  been  notoriously  slow  in  develop- 
ing. Since  the  earth  was  cursed  for  man,  his 
main  endeavor  has  been  to  stimulate  it  to  pro- 
duction. That  having  been  effected,  gathering 
the  fruits  of  his  toil  was  a  secondary  consider- 
ation, and,  in  the  days  when  his  wants  were 
few  and  the  products  of  the  soil  used  to  meet 
individual  demand  only,  and  not  for  exchange 
or  profit,  this  was  a  work  of  pleasure  and  grat- 
ification, and  in  nowise  a  burden.  The  burden 
lay  in  preparing  the  soil,  and  planting  and  cul- 
tivating the  growing  crop.  At  his  ease,  in  har- 
vest-time, he  gathered  his  first-fruits,  and  en- 
joyed them  in  a  lazy,  indolent  satisfaction. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  first  improvement  in 
agriculture  consisted  in  the  substitution  by  pri- 
meval man  of  the  forked  stick  in  place  of  nails 
and  toes  for  stirring  the  ground. 

As  the  strict  definition  of  a  machine  is  any 
thing  whereby  force  applied  at  one  point  is 
communicated  at  another,  this  was  probably 
the  first  machine  ever  used  by  man;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  gnarled  club  or  the  handy  fragment 
of  rock  with  which  he  mauled  and  brained  his 
neighbor — ferociously  or  complacently  as  the 
Vol.  I. — 44. 


case  may  be — can  be  regarded  as  a  machine. 
This  wooden  prong,  we  are  told,  was  shod 
with  iron,  or  more  probably  with  bronze,  in 
the  days  of  Lamech  and  Tubal  Cain,  and  grad- 
ually improvements,  though  unimportant  and 
primeval,  crept  in  as  the  centuries  advanced, 
until  within  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  a 
wing  was  added,  and  later  still  the  landside 
and  removable  points,  and  so  on  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection  in  the  steam-cable  or  belt- 
plow  of  the  English  manor  lands,  including  the 
legions  of  harrows,  cultivators,  and  pulverizers 
of  various  designs  now  in  use  the  world  over. 

But  improvements  in  harvesting  have  been 
of  slower  growth.  The  cereals,  always  of  prime 
importance  to  man,  were  fortunately  compar- 
atively easy  to  gather,  and  the  harvest  invaria- 
bly and  in  all  countries  a  time  of  feasting  and 
joy.  But  the  implement  with  which  the  corn 
was  gathered  was  very  crude.  The  reaper  of 
Virgil  and  Pliny  was  probably  identical  with 
the  bill-hook  of  Boaz;  and  the  clumsy  baro- 
nial harvesters  of  Brandenburg  or  Gascony 
doubtless  left  behind  sufficient  aftermath  for 
the  gleaning  of  legions  of  indigent  Ruths. 
And  when  the  five-fingered  cradle,  in  sinewy 
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hands,  eat  through  the  yellow  grain  an  eight- 
foot  swath,  our  fathers  deemed  that  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  advancement  had  "been  reached,  for 
not  until  1835  did  the  first  practical  mower 
and  reaper  startle  the  canvas-backs  on  the 
Chesapeake  with  its  demoniac  clatter — shabby 
precursor  of  that  gorgeous  edifice,  the  "twine 
binder"  of  to-day. 

Of  course  bread  has  thus  been  infinitely  re- 
duced in  cost,  and  famine  rendered  almost  an 
impossibility;  but  it  has  taken  centuries  to  do 
it.  Yet  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  at  last  con- 
quered the  cereals — by  no  means  confined  to 
them,  however — for  in  the  quest  for  cheaper 
food  the  humble  potato  has  not  been  over- 
looked, and  America's  last,  best  gift  to  the 
suffering  shamrock,  and  to  the  world,  is  not 
dynamite,  but  that  ribbed  and  homely,  yet 
economical  and  effective  implement,  the  po- 
tato-harvester. 

The  rapid  success  and  introduction  of  the 
reaper,  which  by  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury had  been  greatly  improved,  turned  the 
attention  of  inventors  to  the  importance  of  de- 
vising some  means  by  which  machinery  could 
be  employed  in  harvesting  cotton.  This  sta- 
ple had  already  advanced  to  the  second  place 
in  American  agriculture,  was  claiming  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  globe,  and  the  future  pos- 
sibilities at  that  time  appeared  boundless. 

As  the  Chinese  invariably  claim  that  every 
perfection  originated  with  themselves,  we  have 
fallen  into  the  habit,  and  always  fallaciously, 
of  ascribing  to  the  dynasty  of  Fohe  or  Yao 
every  invention  or  application  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  a  remote  antiquity;  gunpowder,  for  in- 
stance. 

In  the  culture  of  cotton,  however,  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  must  yield  precedence  to  the  Indies. 
For  cotton  was  not  introduced  into  China  be- 
fore the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  the 
present  era,  while  Herodotus  records  it  as  un- 
der full  cultivation  in  India  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Christ.  Whether  or  not  it 
originated  there  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Prob- 
ably the  Honorable  Ignatius  Donnelly  may 
advance  his  glorified  hobby  Atlantis  as  its 
birthplace,  and  hold  that  when  Chaldea  and 
Egypt  were  green  and  young,  and  peopled  by 
hordes  of  undeveloped  savages,  cotton  harvest- 
ers, in  the  full  noontide  of  a  submerged  and 
pre-historic  Atlantoan  civilization,  rattled  and 
droned  away,  gathering  their  loads  of  snowy 
fleece  in  the  fertile  fields  now  lying  many 
fathoms  deep  under  tin;  shadow  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Azores. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cataclysm  that  wiped 
out  of  existence  Plato's  fabled  republic  and  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Donnelly's  bobby,  certainly  ob- 
literated every  vestige  of  the  civilization  which 
we  are  told  flourished  there;  and  the  cotton 
planter  of  Louisiana,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  gathered  his  crop  in  identically 
the  same  manner  as  did  his  ancient  brother  of 
the  Punjaub  twenty-two  centuries  ago,  and  in 
gathering  it  both  of  them  used  simply  the  fin- 
gers thatKrod  gave  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  cotton-plant,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  the  principal  difficulty  in  adapting  ma- 
chinery to  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
ripen  its  fruit  all  at  one  time  as  the  cereals  do. 

The  plant,  already  densely  leaved,  com- 
mences generally  early  in  June  to  put  forth 
embryo  buds,  called  "forms;"  these  expand  into 
"squares"  (a  misnomer,  as  they  are  more  pyr- 
amidal in  shape  than  any  thing  else),  and  the 
squares  into  blooms.  The  blooms  drop  off  and 
the  boll  appears — at  first  green,  then  speckled 
and  dark — after  which  it  opens  and  the  lint 
becomes  visible.  The  bolls  commence  to  open 
in  July  or  August,  according  to  locality,  be- 
ginning generally  with  those  on  the  lower 
branches  and  extending  higher  up  the  plant, 
until  checked  by  a  freeze.  But  the  process  is 
continuous  and  uninterrupted,  and  so  is  the 
formation  of  squares  and  blooms,  which  con- 
tinues up  to  frost.  So  on  the  stalk  in  the  early 
fall  we  have  branches,  leaves,  forms,  squares, 
blooms,  and  bolls,  open  and  unopen,  all  at  once. 

After  frost  the  leaves  wither  and  die,  become 
crisp  and  friable,  and  wherever  they  touch  a 
lock-  of  cotton  their  broken  and  pulverized 
particles  adhere  pertinaciously. 

It  can  thus  be  easily  seen  how  difficult  is 
the  task  of  sending  a  piece  of  unreasoning 
mechanism  into  the  midst  of  a  bush  laden 
with  such  a  miscellaneous  collection  as  this, 
and  compelling  it  to  extract  the  unsullied  lint 
without  bringing  away  any  thing  else,  or  dam- 
aging what  it  leaves  behind. 

From  the  year  1850  to  the  present  time 
about  one  hundred  and  three  devices  for  har- 
vesting cotton  have  been  patented,  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  them  all  fails  utterly  to  show  any" 
advance  in  the  development  of  a  fixed  princi- 
ple or  idea  in  their  construction.  Each  in- 
ventor seems  to  have  worked  independently 
and  arbitrarily,  without  attempting  to  improve 
upon  the  idea  of  his  predecessor,  a  course  here- 
tofore unknown  in  the  history  of  any  great 
invention. 
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But  the  reason  is  obvious;  for,  as  every  pat- 
ent, in  turn,  has  been  based  upon  thoroughly 
unmechanical  principles  —  in  many  cases  the 
inventor  having  no  adequate  conception  even 
of  the  character  of  the  cotton-plant — each  has 


"picking."  If  this  machine  was  ever  put  in 
the  field  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  disks 
successfully  tore  to  pieces  the  shreds  of  the 
plant  not  altogether  annihilated  by  the  "  whip- 
per."    As  a  jute-stripper  it  might  have  proved 


REMBERT  AND  PRESCOTT'S  PICKER,  1850. 


proved  equally  worthless,  and  has  left  for  the 
succeeding  inventor  no  idea  worth  developing. 

A  motley  assortment  they  are  —  these  one 
hundred  and  three  patents — the  simple  alter- 
nating with  the  complex,  the  plausible  with 
the  grotesque,  or  even  with  the  utterly  absurd, 
as  the  insanity  of  invention  enchained  its  vic- 
tim with  fetters  more  or  less  inveterate. 

And  the  attempts  were  not  confined  to  the 
South  alone,  where  it  was  presumable  that 
those  who  endeavored  to  produce  a  cotton- 
harvester,  at  least  knew  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  plant  upon  which  the  machine  was 
intended  to  operate,  but  the  patentees  hail  from 
all  over  the  country,  from  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  even 
from  far-off  Maine,  snow-clad  and  shivering! 

On  September  10,  1850,  was  patented  the 
first  attempt  at  a  cotton-harvester,  by  Rem- 
bert  and  Prescott,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  A 
clumsy  affair  it  was,  being  worked  by  ropes, 
mounted  on  enormous  wheels,  and  weighing, 
necessarily,  upward  of  a  ton.  A  horizontal 
wooden  cylinder,  armed  with  great  jagged 
spikes,  called  "the  whipper,"  preceded  the  rest 
of  the  cumbrous  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
whipping  off  the  leaves,  and  "to  open  the 
bolls  to  the  free  action  of  the  pickers."  Ro- 
tary picking-disks  and  upright  cylinders,  stud- 
ded with  unprotected  teeth,  were  to  do  the 


a  success;  as  a  cotton-picker  it  was  necessarily 
a  fiat  failure. 

The  next  machine,  patented  by  George  A. 
Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  was  as  simple  as  that 
of  Rembert  and  Prescott  was  complex.  It 
consisted  of  a  hand  crank,  which  turned  an 
endless  belt  armed  with  wire  teeth.    The  end 
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of  this  was  to  be  placed  against  an  open  boll, 
and  the  cotton  ground  out  into  a  bag  beiow  the 
machine.  This  was  certainly  much  more  prac- 
tical and  far  simpler  than  Rembert  and  Pres- 
cott's  picker,  though  it  never  went  into  general 
use.  Nevertheless  it  served  as  a  type  for*  a 
large  number  of  patents  granted  subsequently 
to  other  parties.  The  Hasford  and  Avery,  for 
instance,  in  1858,  which  was  automatic,  being 
worked  by  a  spring  wound  by  the  movements 
of  the  operator. 

Other  machines  on  this  principle  were  Car- 
gill's,  in  1860;  Jennings',  the  same  year;  Schuy- 
ler's, in  1861,  and  Dreeson's,  in  1870;  all,  how- 
ever, apparently  inferior  to  the  Hasford  and 
Avery. 

Bishop's  chain  harvester,  in  1859,  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  diagram.  Necessa- 
rily it  would  have  torn  up  stalk,  root,  and 
branch  in  the  field,  had  it  ever  been  put  in 
operation. 

Even  as  simple  a  device  as  a  sponge  to  a 
cotton-picker's  wallet  was  deemed  sufficiently 
important  to  be  patented  by  G.  H.  Peabody, 
of  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  1859.  This  was  in- 
tended to  moisten  the  fingers  of  the  picker  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  slipping  off  the  lint. 

John  Griffin,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a 
most  indefatigable  champion  of  the  atmos- 
pheric-pressure system,  patented,  in  1859,  a 
machine  in  which  a  flexible  tube  was  con- 
nected with  a  cylinder,  the  cylinder  being  con- 
nected with  a  steam  boiler.  A  vacuum  being 
produced  in  the  cylinder,  the  cotton  was  to  be 
sucked  from  the  standing  stalks  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  "  the  tubes  being  presented  to 
the  cotton  by  suitable  attendants." 

From  time  to  time,  up  to  1866,  Griffin  pat- 


ented  "  improvements "  on  his  original  idea, 
each  time  increasing  its  complexity. 

Hennell  Stephens,  of  Memphis,  in  1864,  pro- 
duced a  sulky  picker,  with  a  great  comb  in 
front,  which  was  intended  to  catch  up  the  bolls 
between  the  teeth — to  "strain"  the  plant  as  it 
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BISHOP'S  CHAIN  HARVESTER. 

were — and  present  them  to  the  picker,  a  cylin- 
der with  uncovered  teeth,  as  shown  in  diagram. 

The  "  comb-and-brush  "  principle  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  favorite  with  inventors 
from  this  time  on,  and  the  whole  gamut  has 
been  run  over  several  times  with  this  idea  in 
view.  No  single  one,  however,  is  a  systematic 
improvement  on  the  other,  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  diversified  array  of  rotary  brushes, 
rakes,  "gougers,"  and  tearers  our  ingenious 
fellow  countrymen  have  been  able  to  produce. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  all  was  invented 
by  a  New  Jerseyman  in  1868.  He  had  evi- 
dently never  seen  a  cotton-plant,  for  in  his 
specification  he  says:  "The  nature  of  this  in- 
vention is  seen  in  a  shaking  device  operating 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  cot- 
ton plant  in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  thereby 
the  cotton  bolls,  and  allow  the  cotton  to  separ- 
ate itself  from  the  bolls.  .  .  .  And  in  combi- 
nation with  said  shaking  device  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  blast  or  current  of  air  extending 
nearly  the  whole  height  of  plant,  whereby 
the  cotton,  after  being  detached,  is  blown  or 
carried  into  a  suitable 
receptacle."  To  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  na- 
ture of  the  cotton-plant 
this,  of  course,  sounds 
farcical.  Yet  this  same 
inventor,  in  1870,  pat- 
ented a  picker  carry- 
ing along  an  electrical 
machine  "for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  attracting  and  collecting  the  loosened 
fibers  of  the  cotton  bolls  "  after  the  lint  was 
hammered  out  by  jarring  the  butts  of  the 
stalks! 

George  W.  Apperly,  of  Louisville,  in  1870, 
was  the  first  of  the  numerous  patentees  sub- 
sequently employing  card-clothing  as  a  means 
for  detaching  lint.  He  devised  a  sliding  frame 
with  a  number  of  pendant  teasels,  which  were 
intended  to  be  let  down  into  the  plant  and 
cork-screw  the  lint  up. 

William  H.  Irving,  in  1872,  was  the  first  to 
employ  radial  "  picker  stems,"  but  they  were 
armed  with  ferocious,  protruding  fangs — had 


pickers,  some  to  collect  it  from  the  bolls.  Ter- 
rible engines,  as  heavy  as  a  locomotive  and 
as  cumbrous  as  a  street- car,  with  boilers 
and  exhaust  chambers  and  suction  pipes — 
weird  combinations  of  chains  and  pulleys, 
ropes,  windlasses,  springs,  pinions,  pitmans, 
wheels  and  cogs  and  clamps.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  "vacuum  pickers,"  and  the 
Haselton  machine,  the  main  idea  in  all  of 
of  them — the  great  sine  qua  non — seems  to  be 
revolution  and  teeth;  teeth  of  some  kind  or 
other,  any  thing  sharp,  any  thing  that  can  cut, 
slash,  rip,  snag,  gouge,  destroy,  annihilate;  in 
a  word,  any  thing  that  can  turn  over  and  tear 
to  pieces.  And  they 
generally  succeed.  Not 
one  of  all  the  eighty  odd 
patents  constructed  on 
this  principle,  if  princi- 
ple it  can  be  called,  with 
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exactly  the  appearance  of  a  Feejee  war-club, 
and  were  likely  to  do  about  as  much  damage. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  the  limits  of 
this  article,  to  follow  in  detail  all  the  numerous 
inventions  that  follow.  A  few  of  the  earlier 
patents  only  have  been  referred  to,  as  this 
could  probably  be  done  without  offense.  From 
1870  to  the  present  time  cotton-harvesters  and 
gatherers  innumerable  have  flooded  the  coun- 
try. They  partake  of  every  form  and  config- 
uration of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Beginning  with  the  simple  device  of  a  spiked 
glove,  a  pair  of  fluted  shears  like  candle-snuf- 
fers, and  a  pop-gun,  with  a  cork-screw  piston 
for  hand  application,  the  list  includes  the  most 
complicated  mechanisms  imaginable.  Great 
spiked  monsters,  with  teeth  like  cradle-fingers, 
others  with  teeth  no  bigger  than  carpet-tacks. 
Apparatus  with  cylinders  and  spindles  and 
disks  of  card-clothing,  some  rotary,  some  with 
a  horizontal,  and  others  with  a  perpendicular 
or  pumping  motion.  Brushes  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions;  some  to  sweep  the  lint  from  the 


the  possible  exception  of 
the  Haselton  picker,  that 
would  not,  in  a  field  test, 
prove  a  most  thorough 
and  effective  annihila- 
tor;  not  one  that  would 
not  shred  the  stalk, 
leaves,  blooms,  bolls, 
forms,  and  squares  indis- 
criminately into  ribbons, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  would  go  to  digging 
for  the  roots  as  well. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  inventors 
of  these  machines  would  have  undertaken  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  and  patenting 
their  diverse  arrangements,  when  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  any  one  of  them  is  apparent  at  a 
glance  to  an  intelligent  and  disinterested  ex- 
aminer. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  most 
of  them  were  constructed  on  paper  only,  and 
whenever  by  chance  one  of  them  was  actually 
built  and  subjected  to  a  test  it  was  immedi- 
ately abandoned  in  disgust. 

Of  little  wonder  is  it,  that  with  such  an  ar- 
ray of  failures  before  it,  the  public  has  become 
distrustful  of  the  ultimate  success  of  a  cot- 
ton gatherer,  and  is  inclined  to  incredulously 
shrug  its  shoulders  upon  learning  of  any  new 
attempt  in  that  direction.  Success  has  long 
since  been  almost  unanimously  decreed  an  im- 
possibility. 

A  well-known  railroader  once  rather  blas- 
phemously remarked,  in  regard  to  a  self-acting 
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car-coupler,  "  That  if  the  angel  Gabriel  were 
to  descend  with  an  automatic  bumper  freshly 
patented  in  heaven,  with  the  indorsement  and 
guarantee  of  Deity  itself,  the  thing  has  been 
so  'run  in  the  ground'  that  not  a  superintend- 
ent in  America  would  look  at  it." 

This,  doubtless,  has  been  unconsciously  con- 
ceived and  applied  by  the  public  to  the  cotton- 
picker. 

But  out  of  repeated  failure  eventually  comes 
success.  Man  does  not  go  on  blundering  al- 
ways. There  are  just  so  many  recognized  me- 
chanical principles  in  existence,  and  it  requires 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them  to  effect 
a  desired  result,  and  no  result  is  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  accomplishment  if  the  combination 
is  skillfully  directed.  But  it  is  only  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  who  is  conversant  with  all  these 
principles,  and  not  even  every  master  mechanic 
who  has  them  at  his  fingers'  ends  is  able  to  di- 
rect or  combine  them  successfully.  For  besides 
being  a  master  mechanic  he  must  be  something 
more;  he  must  be  a  master  mind.  This  is  a 
conjunction  rarely  met  with.  Very  many  really 
good  mechanics  are  wild  enthusiasts,  without 
ballast  or  equipoise;  many  are  even  monoma- 
niacs; others  without  the  persistence  or  moral 
character  to  carry  them  through  their  enter- 
prise. 

But  when,  to  the  complete  mastery  of  me- 
chanics, you  add  the  qualities  of  practicality, 
intellectual  and  moral  force,  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  wanted,  and  unflagging  per- 
sistency, a  combination  is  obtained  which  can 
effect  almost  any  thing.  And  it  is  solely  be- 
cause such  a  combination  happened  to  exist, 
and  the  possessor's  attention  turned  in  the 
right  channel,  that  the  cotton-harvester  is  no 
longer  a  phantom,  but  an  accomplished  fact. 

Its  inventor,  Charles  T.  Mason,  jr.,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  historic  little  town  of  Sumter, 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1855.  He  is  consequently  less  than  thirty-one 
years  of  age.  His  father  was  a  jeweler  and 
electrician,  and  himself  possessed  of  no  little 
mechanical  genius,  having  been  appointed  dur- 
ing the  war  chief  of  the  telegraph  service  for 
his  district. 

Young  Mason  early  evinced  his  taste  for 
machinery,  having  designed  and  built,  when 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  miniature 
steam-engine,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  at  the  time.  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, in  1869,  commended  it  highly.  The  base 
of  this  little  engine  was  made  of  a  piece  of  an 
old  Morse  telegraph  register,  the  cylinder  of 


the  end  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun  his  father  car- 
ried during  the  war,  and  the  fly-wheel  from 
the  rim  on  the  mouth  of  a  brass  cannon  given 
him  by  Captain  Sim  Adkins,  a  noted  block- 
ade runner.  It  did  perfect  work,  and  was  fre- 
quently exhibited  at  public  fairs. 

About  the  time  he  was  fifteen,  Mason  went 
to  Baltimore  and  secured  work  in  the  machine- 
shops  of  George  Page  and  Company,  and  from 
this  time  until  1875  lived  alternately  in  Balti- 
more and  in  South  Carolina.  When  in  the 
South  he  engaged  in  saw-milling  and  ginning. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  South  Carolina  to  use 
the  "condenser"  attachment  to  the  gin. 

Having  been  injured,  however,  in  his  saw- 
mill, in  1875,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  for 
treatment,  and  the  next  year  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  large  exhibit,  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Works,  owned  by  A.  B.  Farqubar,  a  noted 
machinist.  After  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
he  accepted  the  position  of  foreman  of  these 
works  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year,  and  then  returned  home  to 
settle  permanently. 

By  a  long  course  of  practical  training  Mr. 
Mason  became  a  most  thorough  and  efficient 
workman,  closely  studying,  in  his  daily  rou- 
tine, not  only  its  mechanical  but  its  intel- 
lectual features,  never  being  content  to  accept 
a  process  or  a  result  unless  he  knew  and  un- 
derstood the  principles  underlying  the  one  and 
producing  the  other,  and  unless  he  was  satisfied 
as  well  that  both  were  economic. 

With  the  cotton  at  his  door  and  the  inven- 
tive principle  strong  within  him,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  began  early  in  life  to  revolve 
the  possibilities  of  a  harvester.  As  a  boy,  he 
devised  thimbles  with  claws  for  extracting  the 
lint  from  the  boll  by  hand;  but  first  com- 
menced to  think  seriously  of  the  employment 
of  machinery  in  gathering  cotton  about  1875, 
while  confined  indoors  by  the  injury  previ- 
ously alluded  to. 

Profiting  by  the  history  of  past  unsuccessful 
inventions,  he  soon  saw  before  him  but  one  al- 
ternative, the  construction  of  something  that 
could  discriminate  between  the  lint  and.  all  other 
substances,  and  at  the  same  time  do  no  injury 
to  the  growing  plant.  Unprotected  teeth  tore 
to  pieces  every  thing  they  came  in  contact 
with.  What  he  at  once  perceived  necessary 
was  to  single  out  the  lint  and  leave  all  else 
untouched.  Fibrous  substances  would  pene- 
trate or  sink  into  crevices;  nothing  else  would. 
The  only  thing  about  the  plant  that  is  fibrous 
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is  the  lint;  therefore,  he  reasoned,  if  crevices 
or  slots,  in  some  form,  he  presented  to  the  lint, 
and  in  these  crevices  teeth  are  placed,  their 
points  below  the  plane  of  the  protecting  outer 
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surface  in  which  the  crevices  are  sunk,  then 
the  lint,  penetrating,  will  be  caught  by  the 
teeth  and  removed,  and  all  other  substances 
slip  over  unharmed. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  history  of  the  in- 
vention. This  idea  developed  has  produced 
the  cotton-picker.  Mr.  Mason  constructed  a 
spindle  studded  with  parallel  rows  of  curved 
wire  teeth,  separated  by  buttons  or  washers  of 
hardened  rubber,  the  surface  of  the  rubber 
disks  being  a  little  above  the  points  of  the 
teeth.  He  found  it  would  seize  the  lint  and 
nothing  else,  as  he  had  intended.  He  then 
proceeded  to  devise  the  method  of  applying 
these  spindles,  and  finally,  assisted  only  by  his 
younger  brother,  constructed  his  first  machine. 
Superintending  his  saw-mill  all  day,  he  would 
work  late  into  the  night  on  his  legion  of  spin- 
dles; for  he  had  to  make  every  one  by  hand, 
punching  the  holes  and  inserting  the  wire 
teeth — as  Whitney  did  of  old — a  most  tedious 
process. 

His  first  machine  was  necessarily  crude,  but 
it  did  pick  cotton,  and  enabled  him  to  interest 
a  company  or  syndicate  in  its  improvement 
and  manufacture,  several  large  capitalists  of 
Charleston  and  New  York  being  at  its  head. 
Mr.  Mason,  however,  only  parted  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  interest,  although  he  could  have 
sold  the  whole  for  an  amount  that  would  have 
rendered  him  comfortable  for  life.  He  was 
afterward  employed  at  a  handsome  salary  by 
the  syndicate  to  construct  machine-shops  and 
proceed  to  perfect  his  invention. 

These  shops  were  built  on  a  very  handsome 
scale,  adjoining  Mr.  Mason's  pretty  suburban 
residence  near  Sumter,  and  he  at  once  set  to 
work  to  develop  his  rough,  first  attempt. 


He  paid  little  attention  to  the  gearing  and 
mounting  of  his  machine  until  he  had  fully  per- 
fected its  great  principle,  discriminating  teeth. 
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Abandoning  his  rubber  spindle,  he  cut  oval 
slots  in  strips  of  copper,  in  which  were  in- 
serted pin  points  through  a  punched  hole. 
These  were  not  at  first  stamped  with  machine 
dies,  but  by  hand,  a  pair  of  nippers  being  used 
in  which  a  die  was  cut.  The  strips  were  then 
soldered  into  hollow  cylinders,  with  smooth, 
rounded  ends,  or  "picker  stems,"  as  he'  calls 
them.  This  was  about  1880.  In  1883  the 
first  machine — the  "Eva" — ever  exhibited  to 
the  public  was  built.  This  was  operated  on 
the  plants  in  July  and  August,  and  picked 
cotton  in  September,  1883,  an  account  of  which 
was  given  at  the  time  in  the  Charleston  and 
Atlanta  papers,  the  genial  and  celebrated  "  Bill 
Arp,"  of  Georgia,  traveling  the  whole  way  to 
Sumter  to  see  it. 

The  syndicate  now  became  involved  in  seri- 
ous interference  suits,  and  the  machine  was 
carefully  guarded  from  the  public  for  two 
years.  This  accounts  for  so  little  being  said 
about  it  during  this  period.  Misinterpreting 
this  silence,  every  body  had  given  it  up,  and 
the  public  was  prepared  to  set  it  down  as  one 
more  failure  added  to  the  list.  The  suits,  how- 
ever, have  recently  been  favorably  terminated, 
and  the  shop-doors  are  again  open  to  the 
world. 

During  this  interim,  however,  Mr.  Mason 
was  not  idle,  and  finally  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing the  picker  stem.  These  are  now  made  of 
brass  sheets,  instead  of  strips,  and  the  teeth 


are  stamped  with  a  machine  die.  The  sheets 
are  then  rolled  into  cylinders  and  corrugated, 
to  allow  the  convex  surface  of  the  corrugation 
to  penetrate  into  the  burr  after  lint.  Of  course 
the  teeth,  being  stamped  in  the  brass  sheet,  are 
in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  the  cylinder 
presents  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  so  smooth 
that  it  may  be  grasped  tightly  by  the  hand 
without  injury  while  in  rapid  revolution ;  but 
if  any  fibrous  substance  is  presented,  it  ad- 
heres like  grim  death  to  the  proverbial  "dead 
nigger." 

The  die-press  for  stamping  these  teeth,  with 
a  capacity  of  four  thousand  teeth  per  minute, 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  was  built  and  still  re- 
mains in  the  shops  of  Pratt  and  Whitney, 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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It  is  well  to  state  here  that  in  experimenting 
with  the  various  parts  of  his  harvester  Mr. 
Mason,  whenever  he  made  a  change,  has  al- 
most invariably  been  compelled  to  first  make 
the  tools  and  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  pecu- 
liar part  wanted.  And 
sometimes,  after  the  in- 
i|  strument  has  been  made 
at  great  cost,  the  appli- 
i§,  cation,  when  tested,  does 
not  work  satisfactorily, 
and  he  finds  himself 
where  he  started.  The 
delay  consequent  upon 
this,  and  the  further  ne- 
cessity, between  season 
of  waiting  for  the  next 
cotton  crop  to  test  any 
improvement,  has  ren- 
dered the  process  of  per- 
fecting his  invention  a 
very  slow  and  tedious 
one. 

Fortunately  he  has 
every  facility  that  money 
can  supply;  for  the  con- 
fidence of  his  company 
in  his  invention  has  been 
absolute  from  the  very 
first,  and  their  shops  are 
as  thoroughly  equipped 
and  fitted  up  as  any  in 
America,  only  the  most 
nicely  skilled  and  expen- 
sive workmen  to  be  found 
at  the  North  being  em-^ 
ployed. 

So  much  space  is  devo- 
ted to  the  picker  stem 
because  it  is  the  princi- 
ple, par  excellence,  of  the 
machine.  The  manner 
in  which  the  stems  are 
mounted  will  be  first  described  with  the  adja- 
cent parts,  and  afterward  the  relation  of  these 
parts  to  the  machine  as  a  whole. 

The  stems  are  eight  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  There  are 
sixty  of  them  employed  in  the  ordinary  ma- 
chine. They  have  interchangeable  bearings; 
that  is,  any  one  stem  will  fit  in  the  place  of 
any  other.  The  mechanism  revolving  the 
Stem  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  and 
this  end  rests  in  and  is  support  by  a  socket. 


The  sockets  are  attached  to  vertical  supports 
or  cylinders  (five  to  a  cylinder),  and  these 
vertical  cylinders,  six  in  number,  revolve  on  a 
horizontal  face  or  disk  around  a  central  shaft 
cased  in  sheet  iron. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  termed  the  "  picker  system,"  and 
of  these  there  are  two,  thirty  picker  stems  to 
each,  working  on  either  side  of  the  cotton 
bush,  as  will  be  described  hereafter.  In  fact, 
the  whole  machine,  like  the  members  of  the 
human  frame,  is  in  duplicate. 

The  body  of  the  harvester  consists  of  dupli- 
cate boxes,  about  a  foot  wide,  four  feet  long, 
and  four  feet  high,  open  on  the  inside,  except 
for  cross  rods,  and  joined  hj  strong  braces  at 
the  top,  which  is  covered  in.    They  are  sepa- 
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SOCKETS  AND  HEAD  OE  PICKER  STEMS. 

rated  by  a  covered  passage-way  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide.  This  is  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
plants.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  wheels. 
The  floor  of  each  box  is  a  hurdle  belt,  the 
hurdles  studded  with  prongs,  connected  at  the 
rear  with  an  elevator  belt  for  carrying  off  the 
cotton.  The  picker  systems  are  placed  near 
the  front  end  of  the  boxes,  the  central  shaft 
nearly  on  a  plane  with  the  inner  edge  of  the 
box.  The  gearing  that  revolves  the  picker 
systems  is  run  by  the  right-hand  wheel,  while 
the  left-hand  wheel  runs  the  elevators.  The 
shafts  are  placed  not  in  the  center,  over  the 
passage  way,  but  to  the  right  of  it,  as  in  a  one- 
horse  sleigh  or  cutter,  so  as  to  throw  the  mule 
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in  the  "middles"  while  the  machine  straddles 
the  row.  The  driver's  seat  is  on  top.  The 
whole  machine  is  a  little  less  than  five  feet 
wide,  and  weighs  not  quite  three  hundred 
pounds;  consequently,  while  running  down  a 
row  the  wheels  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  plants 
on  either  side,  and  it  is  light  enough  to  be 
pulled  easily  by  one  animal. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows :  The  har- 
vester straddles  a  cotton-row.  the  plants  pass- 
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ing  under  and  through  the  arched  passage-way. 
The  picker  stems  commence  a  horizontal  revo- 
lution on  their  own  axes.  The  supports  hold- 
ing the  picker  stems  begin  a  vertical,  uniform, 
and  progressive  revolution  around  the  face  on 
which  they  stand,  carrying  the  picker  stems 
into  the  plant  as  the  machine  advances,  those 
in  one  system  revolving  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  in  the  other  from  left  to  right.  In 
addition,  by  a  most  ingenious  device,  which  is 
a  special  feature  of  the  machine,  as  the  stems 
pass  the  plane  of  the  box  into  the  archway — 
that  is,  into  the  plant — their  points  are  carried 


back  in  an  opposite  direction  from  their  base, 
the  latter  continuing  to  advance  uniformly, 
thus  clustering  the  stems  in  the  plant  in  order 
that  not  a  boll  or  a  single  square  inch  of  the 
bush  may  escape  contact  with  the  surface  of 
some  one  of  them.  By  means  of  a  segmental 
wheel — a  principle  well  known  to  machinists 
— after  the  supporters  have  made  a  half  revo- 
lution and  as  the  pickers  enter  the  box  loaded 
with  cotton,  their  revolution  around  their  hori- 
zontal axis  is  suddenly  reversed,  and 
the  lint  thrown  by  centrifugal  force 
on  the  elevator  belt  and  carried  up 
and  deposited  in  sacks  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  boxes.  These  sacks  are 
hung  on  iron-hoops,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  be  taken  off,  the  mouth  tied 
with  a  running  string,  and  a  new 
sack  placed  on  the  hoop  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. If  the  harvester  is  at  the  end 
of  a  row  when  the  sacks  are  filled 
they  can  be  tossed  on  the  ground ; 
if  not,  they  can  be  thrown  on  top  of 
the  machine.  The  driver  is  provided 
with  a  pile  of  sacks  for  replacing 
those  filled. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Mason  harvester  are  the  discrimina- 
ting power  of  the  picker  stems,  and 
the  simple,  yet  almr»*+  humanly- 
intelligent  manner  in  which  they 
crowd  and  mass  together  in  the 
plant,  hunting  out  the  lint,  then 
calmly  separating,  reversing  their 
motion  as  they  pass  into  the  box, 
depositing  their  burden,  and  then 
hurrying  through  the  box  to  strag- 
gle lazily  again  into  another  cluster 
as  they  reappear. 

That  it  is  a  success  is  apparent  to 
any  one  who  sees  it,  although  so  in- 
credulous is  the  public  that  ocular 
demonstration  only  will  convince.  A 
noted  minister  of  Charleston,  on  being  told  of 
its  performance,  flatly  declined  to  believe  that 
it  was  possible  to  gather  cotton  with  any  ma- 
chine. "Has  the  thing  got  eyes?"  he  asked, 
indignantly.  But  he  went  and  saw,  and  was 
convinced,  and  admitted  that  there  were  sev- 
eral other  very  acute  senses  besides  that  of 
vision,  and  among  them  was  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  that  the  harvester  most  pre-emi- 
nently possessed. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  desire  of  the  syndi- 
cate to  attempt  to  convert  the  public.  When 
the  machines  are  placed  on  the  market  they 
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will  do  their  own  preaching.  Until  then  they 
can  afford  to  endure  the  gibes  and  ridicule  of 
the  world,  an  unavoidable  experience  through 
which  it  seems  that  every  valuable  invention 
must  pass  before  its  final  triumph.. 

The  syndicate  has  already  spent  some  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  six  thousand  dollars 
went  in  securing  patents,  domestic  and  foreign; 
for  the  harvester  is  patented  in  India,  Egypt, 
Brazil,  and  in  nearly  every  other  cotton-produc- 
ing country  in  the  world.  Its  fame  has  even 
preceded  it  to  the  realms  of  the  Mikado,  for  one 
Senor  Menelas,  a  Spanish  tea-planter,  writes 
Mr.  Mason  from  Japan,  begging  him  to  devise 
at  once  some  method  by  which  the  leaves  may 
be  stripped  by  machinery  from  the  tea-plant. 

From  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  dollars 
were  spent  in  fighting  interference  suits,  the 
last  of  which  has  just  been  de- 
cided in  their  favor.  The  re- 
mainder was  consumed  in  the 
actual  cost  of  their  experi- 
ments, including  their  plant 
of  shops  and  machinery. 

Large  as  this  expenditure 
is,  it  is  not  another  "Keely 
Motor"  case  by  any  manner 
of  means.  The  syndicate  is 
satisfied.  For  three  seasons 
Mr.  Mason's  own  crop  has 
been  picked  by  his  harvester, 
at  a  cost  of  little  more  than 
one  dollar  per  bale.  By  hand 
it  would  have  cost  seven  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents;  and  the 
total  cost  of  picking  the  past 
year's  cotton  crop  for  the  entire  South  has 
been  not  less  that  forty-nine  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Were  the  harvester  in 
general  use,  even  in  its  present  un perfected 
state,  this  sum  would  be  reduced  to  less  than 
seven  million  dollars. 

One  of  the  harvester's  chief  merits  is  its  re- 
markable simplicity  of  construction,  combined 
at  the  same  time  with  unusual  strength  and 
power  of  resistance,  be  the  damaging  force 
man,  mule,  or  stump.  At  the  same  time  it 
can  not  work  in  new  ground  where  the  stumps 
interfere,  or  in  rocky  land  where  the  stones  are 
large.  But  neither  can  a  mower  or  reaper,  and 
they  are  not  expected  to.  The  cotton-harvester 
can  go  any  where  that  a  reaper  can,  and  do 
good  service,  and  this  is  all  the  public  ought 
to  ask. 

The  beauty  of  the  picker  stems  is  that  they 
are  interchangeable  and  removable.   They  can 


be  taken  from  their  sockets  by  simply  pulling 
out  a  pin;  and  so,  when  the  cotton  first  opens 
and  the  bolls  are  all  near  the  bottom  of  the 
plant,  the  picker  supports  need  not  be  filled 
up  to  the  top  with  picker  stems,  as  they  would 
be  useless,  but  only  two  or  three  courses  put  in 
on  the  bottom,  and  the  weight  and  wear  thus 
diminished.  In  the  same  way,  when  all  is 
picked  but  the  top  crop,  a  few  courses  at  the 
bottom  can  be  removed.  Their  weight,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  stems  are 
very  light,  weighing  but  a  little  over  four 
ounces  each. 

The  machine  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
plant.  No  matter  in  what  state  or  condition 
the  plant  is  in,  or  at  what  season  the  harvester 
is  run  over  a  row,  no  damage  will  follow.  The 
writer  saw  Mr.  Mason  break  the  stems  of  over 
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a  dozen  burrs  on  a  thickly-clustered  stalk,  un- 
til they  were  hanging  by  the  finest  filament, 
and  after  the  picker  stems  had  passed  through 
not  one  was  torn  off.  It  seems  almost  miracu- 
lous that  this  could  be,  as  they  were  attached 
by  such  a  slight  fiber.  A  darky,  bungling 
into  that  bush  with  his  fingers,  couldn't  have 
helped  tearing  off  half  of  them.  Had  the  burrs 
contained  lint  the  ligament  would  have  given 
way,  of  course,  and  the  burr  would  have  been 
jerked  from  its  broken  stem.  But  the  ma- 
chine has  never  been  known  of  itself  to  break 
a  boll  or  a  bloom  in  the  field.  Wet  or  dry  it 
does  its  work.  I  have  seen  cotton  picked  by 
it  in  such  a  wet  and  soaked  condition  that, 
when  allowed  to  dry  naturally  in  the  sacks,  it 
became  as  hard  and  caked  as  plaster  of  paris. 

It  has  yet  its  defects,  of  course,  and  it  is  far 
from  the  object  of  this  article  to  conceal  them. 
The  first  is,  that  as  at  present  constructed  it 
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can  not  work  in  cotton  over  five  feet  high. 
That  can  easily  be  overcome  by  making  differ- 
ent sizes  of  the  machine  adapted  to  ordinary 
and  to  rank  growths.  Nine  tenths  of  the  cot- 
ton, however,  now  grown  in  the  South  can  be 
harvested  with  the  present  size. 

Again,  the  machine  sometimes  drops  a  little 
cotton  from  the  picker  stems  before  they  enter 
the  box. 

Also  the  cotton,  as  it  passes  up  on  the  eleva- 
tors to  enter  the  sack,  is  sometimes  blown  off 
on  windy  days.  This  can  readily  be  prevented 
by  covers,  which  have  never  been  put  on  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  because 
Mr.  Mason  did  not  want  any  part  of  the  inte- 
rior workings  of  the  machine  hidden  from 
view  while  he  was  studying  and  improving  it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  boll  is  occasionally 
passed  over  and  left  ungathered.  This  occurs 
seldom,  and  practically  is  of  little  consequence, 
two  trips  generally  cleaning  a  row  thoroughly. 
"When  a  boll  is  accidentally  left  it  will  be 
gathered  at  the  next  picking,  for  the  planter 
can  run  over  his  crop  so  rapidly  and  so  often 
that  a  boll  left  here  and  there  is  of  slight  im- 
portance. This  frequent  harvesting  must  also 
necessarily  result  in  a  better  grade  of  cotton, 
as  the  fields  can  always  be  kept  clean  in  ad- 
vance of  a  rain. 

Finally,  the  harvester  sometimes  fails  to 
gather  the  lowest  bolls  when  flat  on  the 
ground  in  the  dirt.  That  is  difficult  to  rem- 
edy without  introducing  complications  which 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  machine. 

But  Mr.  Mason  is  hard  at  work  remedying, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  these  defects  as  they 


present  themselves,  and  is  confident  of  bring- 
ing the  harvester's  present  capacity  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  day  up  to 
double  that  amount,  or  three  bales  per  day, 
and  of  reducing  the  cost  of  picking  to  less 
than  one  dollar  a  bale. 

And  all  this  by  one  man  and  one  mule ! 

It  is  impossible  for  the  syndicate  to  place 
the  harvester  on  the  market  in  time  for  the 
next  crop,  as  Mr.  Mason  will  himself  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  until  fall  to  test  the  changes  he 
has  now  in  progress.  They  are  in  no  hurry, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  machine 
will  never  be  sold  until  its  present  defects  are 
effectually  overcome,  be  that  time  when  it 
may. 

But  as  these  defects  are  trifling,  and  as  even 
with  them  the  harvester  does  excellent  service, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Mason,  having 
already  accomplished  the  most  difficult  portion 
of  his  work,  will  not  be  long  in  presenting  the 
public  with  a  machine  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 
When  that  time  does  come,  the  present  declara- 
tion of  the  syndicate  will  be  the  best  guarantee 
of  the  machine's  actual  efficiency. 

Tts  cost  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined, 
as  it  is  not  known  in  exactly  what  shape  it 
will  be  finally  put  upon  the  market.  Mr.  Ma- 
son states,  howeve^r,  that  the  price  will  at  first 
probably  be  about  equal  to  that  asked  for  a 
substantial  reaper  or  twine  binder  —  perhaps 
less — say  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  That  will  put  them  within 
easy  reach  of  any  one  making  twenty  bales  or 
upward. 

The  province  of  this  article  does  not  extend 
to  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  cotton- 
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harvester  upon  the  industries  of  the  South. 
Its  description  and  history  were  all  that  was 
compassed  in  the  scope  of  these  pages. 

But  if,  by  its  assistance,  into  the  gloom  and 
darkness  enshrouding  the  Southern  farmer  of 
to-day,  and  in  which  he  patiently  gropes  and 
toils  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year,  one  slender  ray  of  hope,  one  feeble  glim- 


mer of  the  broad  daylight  beyond  shall  pene- 
trate, bringing  present  cheer  and  solace,  and 
the  promise  of  unbounded  possibilities  for  the 
future,  and  his  load  for  a  time  be  lightened, 
and  "the  cares  that  infest  the  day"  be  even 
temporarily  put  aside,  this  paper  will  have 
accomplished  its  mission,  and  its  reward  be 

ample  indeed.  TT    ,  ,T  _, 

Hugh  N.  Starnw. 
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The  Battle  of  Perryville. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  General  C.  C.  Gil- 
bert's articles  on  General  Bragg's  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  article,  Chapter  V,  on  the  Battle  of 
Perryville,  he  has  placed  my  division  on  the  center 
of  the  Confederate  army  instead  of  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Confederate  lines. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  General  Polk's  headquar- 
ters were  in  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  My  division,  three 
brigades,  commanded  by  Generals  Donelson,  Stewart, 
and  Maney,  were  with  him,  his  other  division,  Gen- 
eral Withers',  having  been  ordered  forward,  by  order 
of  General  Bragg,  on  the  Lawrenceburg  road  to  recon- 
noiter  in  that  direction.  Tn  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  I  was  sent  for  by  General  Polk. 
On  my  arrival  I  found  General  Bragg  there,  who  had 
just  returned  from  his  trip  to  Lexington  and  Frank- 
fort, Ky.  I  was  informed  by  General  Bragg  that  he 
had  just  received  a  dispatch  from  General  Hardee 
that  he  was  hard  pressed  by  General  Buell  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  in  front  of  Perryville.  Gen- 
eral Bragg  up  to  this  time  thought  General  Buell 
with  his  main  army  was  advancing  from  Louisville 
toward  Frankfort,  Ky.  lie  ordered  General  Polk  to 
send  my  division,  three  brigades,  immediately  to  the 
support  of  General  Hardee,  then  at  Perryville.  Gen- 
eral Polk  insisted  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  recall 
General  Withers  and  take  him  with  him  to  Perry- 
ville. General  Bragg  declined,  still  believing  that 
the  main  body  of  Buell's  army  was  in  that  direction. 

I  Immediately  moved  with  my  command,  three 
brigades,  the  Fourth  brigade, General  Preston  Smith, 


having  been  detached  from  me  at  Chattanooga,  and 
accompanied  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  on  his  cam- 
paign in  Kentucky,  and  had  not  yet  rejoined  me. 
On  my  arrival  at  Perryville,  late  in  the  night,  I  re- 
ported to  General  Hardee,  who  placed  me  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  extreme  left  of  his  corps,  to  the  left  and 
beyond  Perryville  from  the  direction  of  Harrodsburg. 
About  10  o'clock  on  the  8th,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Polk  to  move  my  division  from  the  extreme  left 
to  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  lines  (as  will 
be  seen  by  an  extract  from  General  Polk's  official 
report,  quoted  by  General  Gilbert  on  page  476,  Jan- 
uary number  of  Bivouac). 

On  my  arrival  on  the  right  I  found  a  heavy  cannon- 
ading going  on  between  several  batteries  of  both 
armies  at  long  range.  Our  batteries  then  engaged 
were  composed  of  6-pound  smooth-bore  and  12-pound 
howitzers,  which  I  could  see  did  not  reach  the  enemy. 
I  ordered  up  Captain  Sanford's  Rifle  Battery,  which 
soon  drove  the  enemy's  guns  from  their  position.  I 
had  my  division,  three  brigades,  formed  in  column 
of  brigades,  General  Donelson  in  front,  General  Stew- 
art next,  and  General  Maney  in  the  rear. 

About  2  o'clock  I  was  ordered  to  advance,  which  I 
did  through  an  open  field  gently  sloping  from  the 
road  I  had  formed  upon  to  Chaplin  Creek,  some  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Here  I  deployed  my  command, 
moving  Donelson  straight  forward  up  the  bluff  be- 
yond the  creek,  and  Stewart  to  the  left  of  Donelson, 
and  moved  on  the  enemy,  which  was  posted  in  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  woods  behind  a  strong  fence.  Don- 
elson and  Stewart  drove  the  enemy  from  their  entire 
front  and  left,  and  continued  to  drive  them  until 
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they  were  driven  baek  at  least  1,200  yards  to  near  the 
Russell  House,  where  they  were  halted  to  re-form. 
They  both  suffered  severely.  They  held  this  position 
until  dark.  As  soon  as  I  had  put  Donelson  and  Stew- 
art in  position,  I  in  person  moved  Maney's  brigade 
by  the  right  flank  several  hundred  yards,  where  he 
came  to  a  front  and  advanced  up  the  bluff  upon 
what  I  understand  to  have  been  Jackson's  brigade, 
which  formed  the  left  of  McCook's  corps.  After 
passing  up  the  bluff  and  through  the  timber  in  the 
edge  of  an  open  Held,  he  encountered  a  strong  staked 
rail  fence,  beyond  which  about  one  hundred  yards, 
on  a  crest  of  a  ridge  was  posted  Jackson  with  Par- 
son's battery,  nine  pieces  of  artillery  with  heavy  in- 
fantry supports.  The  brigade  crossed  this  fence  un- 
der the  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  I  found  the  dead  body  of  General 
James  Jackson,  whom  I  had  known  well  for  years. 
He  died  by  his  guns,  while  defending  them  to  the 
last  extremity.  I  had  placed  myself  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  right  of  Maney's  brigade  and  on  a 
line  with  them,  where  I  could  look  down  the  lines 
between  the  contending  forces  (the  first  and  last  time 
that  I  had  found  the  enemy's  flank  sticking  out  in 
the  air).  I  could  see  in  the  smoke  occasionally  that 
as  his  men  fired  they  would  take  one  step  forward  to 
load,  which  assured  me  they  were  making  progress 
under  that  terrible  storm  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
To  me  it  was  the  most  exciting  few  moments  of  my 
life.  Just  at  this  moment  I  saw  a  long  line  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  moving  by  the  left  flank  out  of  a 
ravine  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flanking  my  men.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not 
used  my  artillery,  as  my  command  was  constantly 
moving  to  the  front.  I  called  for  a  section.  General 
Maney,  who  was  by  my  side,  had  brought  two  12- 
pound  howitzers  up  the  hill  with  him,  a  part  of 
Captain  William  Turner's  battery.  In  five  minutes 
they  were  in  battery  and  opened  with  grape  and 
canister  upon  the  head  of  the  column,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  we  had  possession  of  the  guns,  which 
gave  us  the  entire  front  line  of  McCook's  corps.  At 
this  time  there  was  another  battery  of  the  enemy 
playing  upon  us,  about  five  or  six  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  their  front  line,  said  to  have  been  Captain, 
afterward  General,  Loomis'  battery,  celebrated  as  the 
"  Cold  Water  Battery,"  from  Michigan*  Maney  hav- 
ing held  the  First  regiment  Tennessee  Volunteers  in 
reserve,  commanded  by  Colonel  H.  R.  Field  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Patterson,  I  gave  General  Maney 
orders  to  move  that  regiment  forward  and  capture 
those  guns.  This  regiment  moved  forward  through 
a  large  cornfield  under  a  terrible  fire,  and  actually  at 
one  time  had  possession  of  some  of  the  guns;  but 
their  loss  had  been  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  hold 
them  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  main 
line. .  It  was  in  this  charge  that  the  First  Tennessee 
lost  so  heavily  (sixty-five  killed).  Before  dark  my 
command  had  possession  of  all  the  ground  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  yards  to  the  front  of  where  we  found 
the  enemy  and  held  it  until  withdrawn  during  the 
night  by  orders  of  General  Bragg. 

When  the  battle  commenced,  General  Patton  An- 
derson's division  was  on  the  left  of  the  Confederate 
lines,  General  S.  B.  Buckner  in  the  center,  General 
Cheatham  on  the  extreme  right,  which  positions 
were  maintained  during  the  entire  day.  My  three 
brigades  at  no  time  had  more  than  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men.    General  Preston  Smith,  who 


came  on  the  ground  that  morning  with  his  brigade, 
was  held  in  reserve  by  General  Bragg,  and  was  not 
under  fire.  My  loss,  according  to  General  Gilbert, 
was,  killed,  268  ;  wounded,  1,131 ;  missing,  67  ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  1,466. 
The  same  authority  gives  the  loss  of  McCook's  five 
brigades,  killed,  672;  wounded,  2,202;  missing,  425. 
Total  McCook's  loss,  3,299.  He  says  that  Buckner  and 
Anderson,  who  occupied  the  Confederate  center  and 
left,  lost  242  killed,  1,504  wounded,  missing,  148.  A 
total  for  the  two  divisions  of  1,884. 

These  figures  ought  to  show  where  the  hard  fighting 
was  done ;  if  so,  it  would  show  that  it  was  between 
Cheatham  and  McCook's  command.  I  captured  dur- 
ing the  day  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  nine  with 
Jackson's  command,  eight  brass  Napoleon  guns  and 
one  iron  gun.  I  also  captured  four  brass  guns  near 
General  Stewart's  left.  I  gave  Captain  Turner  enough 
of  the  Napoleon  12-pounders  to  make  his  battery  com- 
plete with  Napoleon  (6)  pieces.  The  balance,  includ- 
ing those  of  my  own  exchange,  I  cut  down  and  left 
on  the  field,  having  no  horses  to  take  them  off  with 
me.  Every  man  of  my  command  brought  from  the 
battle-field  next  morning  two  guns  (muskets)  each, 
hoping  to  find  transportation  to  haul  them  off  with 
me.  As  our  wounded  filled  all  of  our  extra  wagons, 
they  were  left  on  the  ground  in  a  line  the  length  of 
the  command. 

After  General  Bragg  rejoined  the  army  in  Middle 
Tennessee  (he  having  gone  directly  to  Richmond), 
he  issued  an  order,  directing  that  all  troops  engaged 
at  Perryville,  that  captured  cannon,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  inscribe  the  cross-cannon  on  their  flags,  no 
other  command  ever  wore  them,  or  claimed  them. 
Some  weeks  after  Ward's  two  Mississippi  regiments 
sent  a  petition  to  headquarters,  claiming  the  honor. 
During  the  night  of  the  8th  I  remained  on  my  horse 
and  accompanied  the  infirmary  corps  over  the  entire 
grounds  up  to  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  dis- 
tinctly recollected  of  having  found  quite  a  number 
of  wounded  Mississippians  belonging  to  two  different 
regiments ,  I  indorsed  that  fact  on  their  return,  and 
recommended  that  they  be  allowed  the  honor,  which 
was  granted.  I  never  could  account  for  their  being 
mixed  up  with  my  command.  I  remained  on  my 
horse  on  the  battle-field  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  hour  the  corps  and  division  command- 
ers had  been  requested  to  meet  General  Bragg  at  his 
headquarters  to  hold  a  council.  My  command  was 
withdrawn  from  the  front,  about  daylight,  down  to 
the  creek,  where  I  had  established  my  hospital.  My 
division  was  the  rearguard  from  there  to  Harrods- 
burg.  I  left  that  position  about  sunrise,  after  filling 
all  my  wagons  with  my  wounded ;  the  balance  were 
left  in  the  old  house  and  in  the  fence-corners.  Dr. 
Buist  was  left  in  charge  of  them,  he  built  shelters 
over  them  with  brush  and  corn-stalks  to  keep  the 
sun  off,  and  I  have  learned  that  more  badly  wounded 
men  recovered  than  history  of  hospitals  had  ever 
recorded.  From  Harrodsburg,  Bragg  fell  back  to  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,  where,  after  remaining  a  few  days, 
he  commenced  his  retreat  to  Tennessee  via  Cumber- 
land Gap.  From  that  point,  until  we  reached  Knox- 
ville,  my  division,  with  one  brigade  from  Withers' 
division,  Wheeler  and  Wharton's  cavalry,  was  the  rear- 
guard. 

I  afterward  learned  from  the  wounded  men,  that 
it  was  10  o'clock  on  the  9th  of  October  before  the 
enemy's  cavalry  made  their  appearance. 

B.  F.  Cheatham. 
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THE  cotton-picker  is  an  implement  looked  eagerly 
for  by  the  cotton  planter  even  before  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  desire  for  it  has  not  waned  in  the  least 
under  the  changes  which  of  late  years  have  taken 
place  in  the  labor  system  in  the  South. 

The  value  of  the  cotton-gin  can  not  be  too  highly 
estimated.  Its  beneficent  influences  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  cotton  region,  but  were  manifest  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  It  came  at  the  moment 
when  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  was  at 
a  stand -still,  having  reached  its  highest  possible 
development  under  the  existing  circumstances,  and 
its  coming  was  the  inauguration  of  a  revolution. 

Similar  in  its  influence  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
North  and  West  was  the  invention  of  the  reaping- 
machine.  The  future  historian— an  important  per- 
sonage frequently  referred  to  just  now,  and  of  whom 
we  all  stand  in  awe— the  future  historian,  if  he  will 
deign  to  take  a  hint,  will,  when  he  begins  to  teach 
philosophy  and  illustrate  his  teachings  by  our  ex- 
perience, first  consider  the  industrial  situation  North 
and  South  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  will,  if 
he  is  wise,  turn  aside  from  reading  the  long  and 
weary  debates  on  compromises  which  compromised 
nothing  but  patriotism  and  manhood,  and  go  out 
among  the  people,  the  laboring  classes,  the  men  and 
women  who  were  building  wiser  than  they  knew  the 
great  republic. 

This  army  of  workers,  more  then  than  now,  were  to 
be  found  in  the  wheat  fields  of  the  North  and  on  the 
cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  South. 
The  urban  population  then  was  comparatively  small, 
and  had  no  such  commanding  position  as  it  occupies 
to-day.  The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land  was  em- 
ployed in  the  harvest-fields,  in  the  North  producing 
the  food  of  the  people,  in  the  South  producing  the 
clothing;  both  alike  laboring  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  mankind,  but  under  systems 
wonderfully  different ;  not  different  alone,  but  at 
vital  points  antagonistic.  At  the  time  of  the  confed- 
eration it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  agreed 
to  disagree  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  to  have  di- 
vided the  land,  as  did  Abraham  and  Lot  centuries 
ago  and  as  Greeley  was  willing  to  do  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Possible  then ;  but  after  the  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin,  after  the  building  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graph, after  the  construction  of  the  reaper,  altogether 
impossible.  The  two  opposing  forces  moved  irresist- 
ibly on  to  the  inevitable  conflict— inevitable,  but 
until  1850  doubtful  in  its  conclusions. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  reaper  in  the  harvest- 
fields  of  the  North  the  conflict  was  decided.  It  came 
most  opportunely  for  the  Northern  people ;  it  not  only 
gave  an  uncounted  power  to  that  section,  but  by  the 
stimulus  it  gave  to  immigration  to  the  West  it  pre- 
cipitated the  collision. 

Consider  a  moment  the  facts  in  this  case.  Until 
the  reaper  was  perfected  the  farmers  North  and  South 
alike  gathered  their  harvests  as  they  had  sown  them, 
by  hand.  It  was  a  sturdy  race  which  followed  the 
railroad,  Sickle  in  hand,  conquering  a  wilderness 
for  civilization,  but  conquering  it  very  slowly.  There 
is  a  limit  to  man's  capacity  to  reap,  even  though 
there  \>f  no  limit  to  fertile  lands  and  broad  prairies. 
These  were  calling  to  the  crowded  lands  of  Europe, 
"Come  over  and  till  us,"  and  the  immigrants  were 
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coming  by  twos  and  tens  and  hundreds,  yet  not  as  a 
mighty  army  as  we  have  seen  them  come  in  recent 
years. 

But,  after  many  trials  and  disappointments  and 
depressing  errors,  the  mowing-machine  was  evolved. 
Its  value  was  not  at  once  recognized,  but  it  won  its 
way  slowly  at  first— for  it  was  very  imperfect  as  we 
judge  it— then  rapidly,  and  the  population  followed 
it.  It  was  a  marvelous  combination:  an  untilled 
continent  on  this  side  of  the  water,  a  hungry  conti- 
nent on  the  other  side,  and  this  reaper  and  these 
roads,  such  as  Rome  never  knew. 

In  1861  it  is  fairly  estimated  that  the  reapers  in  the 
fields  of  the  North  were  doing  the  work  of  one  mill- 
ion men.  It  was  not  a  slave  requiring  direction,  care, 
control,  and  feeding  on  the  crop.  It  required  nothing. 
In  the  South,  its  abundant  crops  were  still  to  be  gath- 
ered by  hand  or  lost.  With  the  invention  of  the 
grain-harvester  the  North  was  ready  for  the  conflict. 
One  million  men  by  the  coming  of  this  machine 
could  be  spared  for  the  fight.  They  could  go  from 
the  farm  and  the  hillsides,  from  the  homes  of  New 
England,  and  from  the  Western  prairies,  and  yet 
there  would  be  no  grave  disturbance  of  the  indus- 
trial machinery.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  famine, 
no  wasting  of  productive  forces,  the  soldier  made 
way  in  the  field  for  the  harvester.  This  is  why,  even 
during  the  war,  the  North  flourished  and  grew  rich ; 
that  is  why  there  was  little  complaint,  and  no  seri- 
ous distress.  The  North,  like  the  South,  issued  paper 
money  and  followed  vicious  precedents  in  finance. 
In  skill  at  war  or  at  politics  the  North  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  was  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Its  leaders 
leayned  rapidly  in  the  school  of  experience,  but  the 
knowledge  was  costly.  Only  the  mighty  reaper  in  the 
fields  of  grain  never  tired.  It  made  new  music  every 
where,  and  only  the  echoes  of  the  war  came  to  these 
far  away  farms;  the  horrors  of  the  war  they  knew 
nothing  of,  except  they  learned  that  it  meant  death 
and  the  sorrow  that  followed  death.  In  the  South 
the  war  demoralized  the  whole  labor  system.  Slav- 
ery was  good  when  the  master  was  at  home  to.  direct 
and  to  govern  the  slaves.  This  labor  needed  not  so 
much  control  as  guidance,  and  it  was  the  guide  who 
had  to  go  away  to  the  wars.  When  a  soldier  volun- 
teered in  the  North,  a  machine  took  his  place  ;  when 
in  the  South  he  enlisted,  the  working  force  of  a  whole 
plantation  was  demoralized ;  the  whole  machinery 
of  life  came  to  a  stand-still.  The  contrast  is  striking 
and  suggestive.  It  might  be  elaborated  with  effect, 
but  it  needs  no  elaboration.  The  war,  which  crushed 
the  labor  system  of  the  South  like  a  shell  and  wasted 
its  energies,  found  the  labor  system  of  the  North 
strengthened  by  iron  and  steel  and  steam,  and  the 
end  was  certain. 

Now,  twenty  years  after  peace,  we  hear  of  a  har- 
vester in  the  South,  a  machine  which  is  to  pick  cot- 
ton. Many  doubt  this.  It  implies  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence  which  most  of  us  think  can  not  be 
imparted  to  a  machine.  We  are  assured  by  one,  him- 
self an  inventor,  one  who  knows  fully  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation,  that  such  a  machine  cau  not 
be  constructed,  that  such  a  conception  is  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics.  Perhaps  so,  yet 
we  hear  much  just  now  of  a  type-setting  machine, 
which  was  a  companion  impossibility.  At  any  rate 
one  will  read  with  something  more  than  passing  in- 
terest Mr.  Starnes'  account,  in  this  issue,  of  the  Cot- 
ton-Harvester. 
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A NUMBER  of  journals,  among  them  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  are  asking  for  some  proof  concern- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  copy  of  the  Resolutions  of 
'98,  reproduced  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  March. 
The  necessity  for  substantiating  the  authenticity  of 
the  document  in  question  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment,  and  the  proof  desired  will  be  fur- 
nished in  abundance.  It  was  necessary  to  divide 
the  article  by  Colonel  Durrett  into  three  parts  in 
order  to  publish  it,  with  the  official  documents,  in 
the  Southern  Bivouac.  The  first  article,  appearing 
in  March,  gave  for  comparison  both  the  authentic 
official  copy  and  the  commonly  accepted  version. 
The  second  article,  appearing  in  April,  gives  a  report 
of  the  debate,  and  presents  an  official  copy  of  the 
Resolutions  of  '99.  These  Resolutions  of  '99  are  no 
less  important  than  those  of  '98,  as  they  are  the  an- 
swer of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  to  responses  re- 
ceived to  the  original  paper  of  '98.   The  third  article 


by  Colonel  Durrett  will  be  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
public  services  of  John  Breckinridge.  In  this  paper 
will  be  given  the  history  of  Colonel  Durrett's  copy 
of  the  Resolutions  of  '98,  from  which  our  fac  simile 
was  made.  This  document  was  once  the  property  of 
the  Honorable  James  D.  Breckinridge,  a  nephew  of 
John  Breckinridge,  who  died  in  Louisville  many 
years  ago.  His  papers  lay  in  some  boxes  in  a  Louis- 
ville garret  for  more  than  fifty  years,  after  which 
they  were  sold  with  old  lumber.  Included  in  this  sale 
was  this  document,  which,  among  other  valuable  his- 
torical papers,  was  secured  by  Colonel  Durrett.  It  has 
been  compared  with  the  copy  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  found  to  be 
identical  with  that  paper.  The  Massachusetts  copy 
is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Harry  Toulmin,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  showing  that  it  was  one  of  the  copies 
officially  issued  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  This 
third  article  will  appear  in  the  Bivouac  for  May. 
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THE- TURKLE  AND  THE  CRANE. 

A  PLANTATION  SERMON  BY  REV.  EPHRAIM  MOSELY. 

About  twenty-five  years  since  the  substance  of  the 
following  fable  was  related  to  the  writer  by  a  vener- 
able family  servant  on  a  Louisiana  plantation.  A 
young  lad,  returning  from  a  successful  terrapin  hunt- 
ing expedition,  exultingly  showed  his  prize,  a  homely 
and  vicious  snapping  turtle,  to  the  old  plantation 
"oracle,"  who  forthwith  regaled  his  interested  au- 
ditor with  a  characteristic  story,  and  planted  at  once 
in  his  breast  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  peculiar  tal- 
ents of  the  "  turkle." 

I. 

Afar  down  Souf  dar's  a  lonely  lake 

Dat's  bordered  roun'  by  a  tangled  brake, 

Whar  cypress  trunks  wid  deir  trailin'  moss 

Stand  towerin'  over  de  live-oak's  gloss, 

And  lotus  raf's  all  aroun'  its  rim, 

Low  floatin',  swing  in  de  shadows  dim ; 

And  dar  de  waters  so  silent  lie, 

Dey  seem  like  part  of  a  midnight  sky. 

II. 

De  moon  shines  dar  like  a  silver  plate ; 
Each  star  above  sees  a  sleepin'  mate 
Down  dar,  whar  even  de  stars  might  rest 
An'  Time  stop  still  on  deir  unstirred  breast ; 
An'  sunrise,  sunset  may  dye  dem  red, 
But  noonday  suns  shinin'  overhead 
Can't  light  dem  waters  wid  brazen  glare 
Thro'  pale  mists  hangin'  like  curtains  dere. 

III. 

No  man,  since  Noah  land'  from  de  ark, 

Upon  dat  shore  ever  lef  his  mark ; 

No  man,  since  Adam  in  Eden  stood, 

Has  ever  stept  in  dat  solitude  ; 

De  varmints  only,  dat  nightly  roam, 

Or  birds  of  air  may  have  foun'  dat  home  ; 

And  dar,  'fore  birf-days  of  Abel  or  Cain, 

A  turkle  lived  wid  a  tall  white  crane. 


IV. 

Dey  dwelt  in  peace,  and  dey  fished  and  played, 
D"  +urkie  dived  whar  de  crane  could  n't  wade, 
An'  driv'  r'e  fish  to  the  aidge  of  de  lake, 
Whar  mister  ciane  kep'  his  eyes  awake 
And  "  gigged  "  dem  thro'  wid  his  pinted  bill 
Twell  he  and  turkle  had  cotched  deir  fill. 
Dis  partnership  might  have  stood  till  now, 
But  didn't— and  dis  is  de  reason  how : 

V. 

Dey  got  too  fat  an'  too  lazy  bofe, 
When  one  would  fish  den  de  udder 'd  loaf; 
Dey  quar'led,  de  crane  call  de  turkle  black, 
De  turkle  answer  de  crane  right  back, 
And  sez,  "  You  fish  in  your  Sunday  close 
Whilst  I  gits  muddy  up  to  my  nose  ;" 
De  crane  he  say  dat  "  de  turkle's  shell 
All  slushed  wid  mud  'peared  jest  as  well." 

VI. 

De  turkle  sez  dat  "  I'm  better  'n  you, 
For  I  got  four  laigs  and  you  got  two. 
Den  I  sleep  down  beneaf  de  oak 
An'  you  roos'  high  in  de  rain  an'  smoke  ; 
De  cold  days  come,  an'  I  makes  my  mound, 
Whilst  you  must  jarney  de  'arth  half  roun, 
Or  your  long  neck  cotch  de  sorefroat  bad, 
An'  I  be  larfin'  while  you  feels  sad." 

VII. 

"  But  my  two  laigs  longer  'n  ten  er  yourn," 
Thus  sez  de  crane,  "  an'  I'm  swifly  borne 
Whar  you  can't  climb  wid  dese  wings  of  mine, 
Dat  flash  like  snow  in  de  bright  sunshine." 

"  Kin  you  cotch  fish  in  dat  lofty  sky  ? 
You  trus'  your  wings  an'  you  bown'  to  die," 
Remark  de  turkle,  "  tho'  I  can't  rise 
I  crawls  an'  gits  whar  de  victuals  lies." 

VIII. 

And  dar  dey  starved,  for  de  turkle  'fused 
To  dredge  de  bottom,  bekase  accused 
Of  wearin'  close  of  a  color  made 
To  suit  de  work  whar  his  talents  laid. 
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De  crane  could  n't  dive  an'  he  couldn't  swim, 
No  fish  riz  up  to  dat  lakelet's  brim, 
So  hongry,  wadiu  too  far  he  drowned, 
De  turkle  died  on  de  hard  dry  ground. 

IX. 

Afar  down  souf  do  I  see  again, 
Broad  fields  of  cotton  and  sweeps  of  cane, 
De  plow  and  hoe  in  de  hands  dat  toil, 
In  hands  hued  dark  as  the  loamy  soil, 
And  breasts  as  brown  as  de  turkle's  shell, 
All  holding  hearts  dat  work  brave  and  well, 
And  brawn  dat  bears  bofe  de  cold  and  sun 
From  new  year's  day  till  de  year  is  done. 

X. 

My  sarmon 's  done  :  let  all  wise  folks  larn 
About  whom  lessons  like  dis  consarn  : 
De  darky 's  made  for  to  dig  and  hoe, 
Or  gather  craps  dat  de  groun'  mus  grow, 
White  folks  to  boss  an'  to  trade  an'  sell. 
So  bofe  can  nourish  in  life's  brief  spell  ; 
Together  bearin'  each  one  his  share, 
Dey'll  prosper  sho'ly  if  bofe  tote  square. 

XI. 

A  hard  head  mule  in  a  hot  July 
Would  make  a  million  o'  white  men  die, 
And  gittin'  credick  from  money  banks 
Would  turn  we  cullered  folks  soon  to  cranks. 
Go  on  old  turkle  and  dredge  de  lake, 
And  mister  crane  keep  your  eyes  awake  ; 
Bxit  one  need  n't  brag  on  his  clean  white  close. 
Nor  t'  udder  mind  bout  his  muddy  nose. 

B-.  A.  Wilkinson. 


Uncle  Perry  dismounted  from  his  mule,  and 
hitched  the  animal  to  the  fork  of  a  scrub-oak  with  as 
much  care  as  a  jockey  would  have  shown  in  securing 
the  bridle  of  a  Jerome  Park  racer. 

The  mule  showed  a  mild-eyed  wonder  at  the  cau- 
tious manner  of  his  tethering,  and  looked  with  an  air 
of  infinite  longing  upon  the  stunted  grass-blades  be- 
neath his  feet.  The  cavities  in  his  forehead,  and  the 
way  in  which  his  bones  protruded,  suggested  semi- 
starvation,  but  his  master  had  become  sensitive  to 
comments  on  the  subject,  and  gently  but  firmly  de- 
nied the  imputation. 

"Dat  mule,"  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "gits 
enuf  grub  fer  a  wukin'  mule.  She's  fractious  at 
times,  an'  I's  afeard  ef  I  gibs  her  tu  big  a  feed  she 
mout  spile  de  plow-handil,  an'  plow-handils  is  harder 
ter  git  dan  dey  use'ter  be. 

"  Wunst  I  wuz  a  ridin'  her  clos'  ter  de  spring- 
branch,  w'en  we  cum  acrost  a  coach-whip  c'iled  in  de 
san'.  She  got  biggity  an'  would  n't  go  no  furder  tel 
I  kilt  de  snake.  Den  she  wouldn't  tote  me  pas'  de 
carkiss  tel  I  lammed  her  wid  a  hick'ry. 

"  You  better  b'leve  I's  libed  long  enuf  in  dis  worl' 
ter  know  de  contraarisomniss  ob  a  mule." 

Uncle  Perry  hobbled  across  the  yard,  seated  himself 
at  the  end  of  a  long  bench,  rested  his  back  against  a 
silver-poplar,  dexterously  lighted  his  pipe,  ejected 
several  mouth  fills  of  sinoke,  and  after  some  persuasion 
began  his  promised  story  : 

"  Dar  wuz  a  feller  wounst  dat  had  a  sister.  She  wuz 
a  purty  gal.  wid  eyes  blac'  ez  a  June  berry;  but  her 
brudder  didn't  want  her  ter  git  marrid,  'caise  she 


helped  him  powerful  in  de  hous',  and  he  had  no 
udder  'ooman  ter  'tend  ter  him. 

"A  young  man  cum  a  courtin'  ob  her.  Her  brud- 
der wrastled  wid  him,  an'  throwed  him  outen  de  back 
dore !  De  giben  name  ob  de  brudder  wuz  'Zekiel,  an' 
de  giben  name  ob  de  young  man  wuz  Jeems  Olibolit. 
Dey  neber  had  no  trimmins  ter  der  names. 

"Atter  he  wuz  throwed  outen  de  back  dore,  Jeems 
use'ter  cum  ter  de  hous'  unbeknownst  ter  'Zekiel. 
Wun  day  'Zekiel  went  a  huntin'.  W'en  he  cum  back 
his  sister  wuz  nowhar's  aroun'.  He  knowed  she  had 
runned  oft*  wid  Jeems.   Den  he  trabeled  atter  dem. 

"  Fust  he  cum  acrost  a  gote— a  billee  gote  wid  long 
horns.  De  gote  rar'ed  up  w'en  'Zekiel  tetched  him, 
wid  horns  sot  ter  buk  ;  but  ebery  time  he  shook  his 
hed  'Zekiel  cotched  holt  ob  his  beerd,  an'  gin'  hit 
wun  ob  dese  dentis'  docter  pulls  w'at  makes  de  water 
ris'  ter  de  eyes ! 

"At  las'  the  gote  wuz  tamed,  an'  'Zekiel  jumped  on 
hit  an'  rid  hit  tel'  he  broke  hit  down !  Den  he  cum 
acrost  a  cow,  an'  fer  debibne«£  he  grabbed  her  by  de 
tail,  an'  drawed  hisself  up  acrost  her  back,  and  rid 
her  tel'  he  broke  her  down  ! 

"  De  nex'  crittur  he  seed  wuz  a  horse,  grazin'  in  a 
million  patch,  an'  he  jumped  on  him,  an'  rid  him 
blipperty,  blipperty,  blipperty,  tel'  he  broke  him 
down !    'Zekiel  done  all  dis  a-huntin'  fer  his  sister. 

"  W'en  de  horse  broke  down,  'Zekiel  cum  acrost  a 
buzzard,  dat  carrid  him  up  ter  a  mountin'-top ;  but 
de  buzzard  smell  so  bad  he  broke  'Zekiel  down  ! 

"  But  'Zekiel  soon  sot  up  in  de  mountin  a'r,  an' 
wuz  a  sniffin'  hit,  w'en  a  big  eagil  cum  along  an  lit 
on  a  rock  fer  ter  chaw  up  a  sparrer.  'Zekiel  crep'  up 
ter  de  eagil,  cotched  de  longes'  fedde^in  his  tail, 
climed  ter  de  back  ob  de  bird,  an'  rid  him  ter  de  sky. 

"De  nex'  ting  jiat  'Zekiel  knowed,  de  eagil  done 
dropped  him  fer  debilment,  an'  lef  him  in  de  sky! 
'Zekiel  b'leved  he  wuz  gwine  ter  diskiver  his  sister 
up  dar,  but  he  huntid,  an'  he  huntid,  an'  he  neber 
seed  nothin'  ob  her.  Den  he  got  worrited  in  his 
mine  ez  ter  de  bes'  way  ob  gittin'  frum  de  sky  ter  de 
groun',  widout  bein'  kilt. 

"He  wuz  wand'rin'  roun'  an'  roun',  an'  studyin' 
and  studyin',  tel'  de  'membunce  cum  ter  him  dat  his 
wuk  use'ter  be  de  mendin'  ob  britches  'fore  his  sister 
runned  away.  Den  he  had  furder  'membunce  ob  a 
spool  of  cottin  in  his  pockit.  He  tuk  hit  out,  onc'iled 
hit,  an'  hitched  hit  ter  de  middle  ob  a  star.  He  on- 
woun'  an'  unwoun'  hit  tel'  hit  teched  de  groun'. 
Den  he  started  down  de  thred,  hed-fo'most.  He 
cum  slidin'  down  mighty  fas'  tel'  he  got  haf  way 
'tween  de  hebbens  an'  de  'arth,  w'en  de  thred  broke, 
wid  wun  eend  ter  de  star  an'  de  V other  in  de  a'r! 

"  'Fore  he  knowed  hit,  'Zekiel  cum  hed-fo'most  on 
a  rock,  an'  sunk  dar  up  ter  de  shoulders.  His  neck 
broke  off  short,  and  de  hed  stuck  in  de  rock.  Den 
'Zekiel  jumped  up  an'  lef  his  hed  in  de  rock.  He 
foun'  a  peek-ax,  dug  his  hed  outen  de  rock,  an'  stuk 
hit  on  his  shoulders.  Den  he  wus  a  smarter  man  dan 
eber.   Dat's  all  ob  him  " 

"  But,  Uncle  Perry,"  I  remonstrated,  "you  haven't 
told  me  if  'Zekiel  ever  found  his  sister?" 

The  biographer  of  'Zekiel  adjusted  a  suspender 
that  had  become  unfastened  at  the  most  exciting 
point  of  his  story,  caressed  his  pipe,  and  scratched 
his  head  retrospectively. 

"  I've  bin  studyin',"  he  answered,  w'at  de  tale  sed 
'bout  dat,  an'  I'll  tel'  you.  De  tale  sed  dat  'Zekiel  neber 
sot  eyes  on  his  sister  agin.   Jeems  done  tuk  her  off  fer 
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The  Best  Magazine  for  Young  People  is 


WIDE  AWAKE  FOR  1886. 


J8®° Full  Prospectus  sent  on  Application."^®. 


SIX  ILLUSTRATED  SERIALS : 

I.  A  Midshipman  at  Large. 

II.  The  Cruise  of  the  Casabianca.  Every  boy 
will  enjoy  these  two  stories  of  Newport  and  Ocean  Yacht- 
ing, by  Charles  R.  Talbot. 

III.  A  Girl  and  a  Jewel.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford.   A  White  Mountain  Romance. 

IV.  Dilly  and  the  Captain. 

V.  Peggy  and  her  Family.  Margaret  Sidney  writes 
these  two  amusing  Adventure  Serials  for  Little  Folks. 
Thirty-six  illustrations  each. 

A  Six-month's  Story  (title  to  be  announced)  by  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock,  author  of  Down  the  Ravine. 


Royal  G-irls  and  Royal  Courts.  By  Mrs.  John 
Sherwood.  Especially  brilliant  and  instructive.  It  will 
run  through  the  year. 

A  Cycle  of  Children.  By  Eldridge  S.  Brooks.  Illus- 
trations by  Howard  Pyle.  Twelve  historical  stories  cele- 
brating twelve  "popular  holidays.  The  first  three  are: 
Master  Sandy's  Christmas  Snapdragon.  Mistress  Mar- 
gery's New  Year's  Pin-Money.  Mr.  Pepy's  Valentine. 

Stories  of  American  "Wars.  Thrilling  incidents 
in  our  various  American  warfares. 

In  Peril.  A  romantic  dozen  of  adventures,  but  all 
strictly  true. 

Youth  in  Twelve  Centuries.  A  beautiful  art  fea- 
ture. Twenty-four  superb  studies  of  race -types  and 
national  costumes,  by  F.  Childe  Hassam,  with  text  by 
M.  E.  B. 

Fire-place  Stories.  This  article  will  be  a  notable 
feature  of  the  Christmas  Number.  The  rich  illustrations 
include  two  paintings  in  clay,  modeled  expressly  for 
Wide  Awake,  and  reproduced  by  special  processes,  in 
three  tones. 

Special  Articles :  L'Enfant  Terrible  Turk.  Bv  Hon. 
S.;S.  Cox,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Turkey.  The  Princess*  Poca- 
hontas in  England.  By  Mrs.  Rasmond  Blathwayte.  Il- 
lustrations include  portrait  from  painting  never  before 
engraved.  Autographs  and  Autograph  Hunters.  By  Nora 
Perry.  Racy  and  amusing.  A  Grand  Peace-Meet.  By 
Will  P.  Hooper.  An  imposing  Indian  ceremony ;  with 
many  pictures  by  the  author.  My  First  Buffalo  Hunt. 
By  General  John  C.  Fremont. 

Twelve  Ballads.  These  are  contributed  by  twelve  of 
the  foremost  women  poets  of  America.  Each  ballad  will 
fill  five  to  seven  pictorial  pages.  The  first  three  are :  The 
Deacon's  Little  Maid,  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  The 
Story  of  the  Chevalier,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 
The  Minute-Man,  by  Margaret  Sidney. 

The  C.  Y.  F.  R.  U.  Readings  meet  iL(-  ^rowing 
demand  for  the  helpful  in  literature,  history,  sc'er^t;,  <vrt, 
and  practical  doing. 

Send  for  Premium  List. 


WIDE  AWAKE  IS  ONLY  $3.00  A  YEAR. 


Sample  Copy,  10  cents. 


For  the  little  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends  too  young 
to  read  Wide  Awake,  D.  Lotheop  &  Co.  publish  three 
charming  magazines,  all  finely  illustrated. 

Babyland,  50  cents,  for  Baby  and  Mamma  in  the 
Nvrsery. 

Our  Little  Men  and  "Women,  SI. 00,  for  youngest 
readers  at  home  and  school. 

The  Pansy,  81.00,  for  both  week-day  and  Sunday 
reading. 

Sample  of  each  on  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps. 


Any  book  sent,  postpaid,  on 


LATEST  BOOKS. 


England,  as  seen  by  an  American  Banker.  The 

author  of  this  book,  an  unusually  observant,  wide  awake 
business  man,  traveled  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other,  and  saw  much  that  other  travelers  have  failed  to 
notice.   Price.  $1.50. 

Treasure  Thoughts  From  Canon  Farrar.  (Spare 
Minute  Series.)  Compiled  by  Rose  Porter.  A  large  num- 
ber of  extracts  from  the  sermons  and  other  writings  of 
Canon  Farrar.   Price,  $1.00. 

"When  I  was  a  Child.  By  Ernest  W.  Shurtleff.  An 
exceedingly  attractive  poem  by  one  of  the  youngest 
New  England  poets.  To  a  delicate  imagination  Mr. 
Shurtleff  unites  a  keen  sense  of  the  melody  of  words. 
Price,  $1.00. 

^January.  Edited  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  This  book  is 
the  second  in  the  series  entitled  "  Tnrough  the  Year  with 
the  Poets,"  and  contains  a  carefully  arranged  selection 
of  poems  from  English  and  American  sources  relating  to 
January  and  midwinter.   Price,  75  cents. 

Clover  Leaves.  By  Ella  M.  Baker.  A  complete  col- 
lection of  the  poems,  with  a  memoir  of  Miss  Ella  M 
Baker.   12mo,  vellum  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  Soldier  and  Servant,  so  widely 
popular,  by  Ella  M.  Baker,  is  now  ready.   Price,  $1.25. 

In  the  King's  Garden.  By  James  Berry  Bensel.  A 
volume  of  poems  by  an  author  whose  graceful  and  mu- 
sical verses  have  been  winning  their  way  with  the  public 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  together  in  book  form.  Price,  $1.00. 

Social  Studies  in  England.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bol- 
ton. The  talented  author  of  this  volume,  during  her 
residence  in  England,  had  unusual  opportunities  for 
observing  social  conditions  at  present  existing  there,  and 
has  ably  succeeded  in  reproducing  her  impressions  in 
this  volume. 

Wide  Awake,  Vol.  "  TJ."  This  latest  bound  vol- 
ume of  the  prince  of  young  folk's  magazines  marks 
another  siop  in  its  steady  upward  movement.  No  annual 
approaches  this  in  the  wide  range  of  practical  and  enter- 
taining lite  re,  or  in  the  beauty  of  original  illustra- 
tion?. Its  am.  <rs,  artists,  and  engravers  include  many 
of  the  most  notable  here  and  abroad.   Price.  $2.25. 

In  Time  oZ  Need  Compiled  by  E.  W.  S.  A  fine 
poem  by  W.  F.  Sherwin  forms  the  introduction  to  this 
volume  of  religious  selections,  The  extracts  are  classi- 
fied under  such  headings  as  "Actions,"  "Discourage- 
ment," "Peace,"  etc.,  and  the  whole  forms  a  helpful 
companion  for  daily  needs.   18mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  Golden  Treasury.  This  famous  anthology, 
compiled  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  stands  well  the 
test  of  years  of  use,  and  remains  to-day  as  popular  as  at 
first,  amid  a  host  of  competitors  for  public  favor.  Illus- 
trated, 16mo,  elegant  edition.  Laid  paper,  vellum  cloth, 
75  cents. 

December.  Edited  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  The  first 
volume  of  the  series  "  Through  the  Year  with  the  Poets." 
It  contains  over  a  hundred  poems  by  English  and  Amer- 
ican writers  which  refer  to  December,  the  early  winter, 
and  the  closing  of  the  year.  It  includes  in  addition  a 
table  of  contents,  indexes  of  subjects  and  of  first  lines, 
and  a  list  of  authors  which  "contains  much  biographical 
data.  Similar  indexes  will  appear  in  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  of  the  series.   Price,  75  cents. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  A 
choice  edition  of  this  great  English  classic,  printed 
on  the  finest  laid  paper.  Illustrated.  Vellum  cloth, 
75  cents. 

But  Half  a  Heart.  By  Marie  Oliver.  The  seventh 
volume  of  the  famous  V.  I.  F.  Series.  A  vigorous  and 
original  story,  "interesting and  admirably  told."  Price, 
$1.25. 

Temperance  Teachings  of  rScience.    By  A.  B. 

Palmer,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Showing  the  action  of  alcoholics 
upon  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  nervous  system,  etc., 
in  a  simple  and  forcible  manner.   Price,  60  cents. 

Children  of  "Westminster  Abbey.  By  Rose  G. 
Kingsley.  An  account  of  the  royal  and  noble  children 
buried  in  the  famous  Abbey.   Price,  $1.00. 

Boys'  Heroes.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  The  char- 
acters of  twelve  famous  men  of  all  time  are  in  this  book 
ably  and  picturesquely  sketched.   Price,  $1.00. 
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THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 


LEADVILLE 


THE  MAGIC  CITY  OF  THE  CLOUDS 


GREATEST  MINING  CAMP  ON  EARTH 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OP  SILVER  BULLION  TO  DATE,  $109,000,000. 

MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OVER  $1,000,000. 

All  the  important  information  concerning  the  mini»g  and  smithing  industries  of  the  W«jst,  and 
the  daily  record  of  the  strange  and  weird  events  occurring  in  the  highest  city  in  the  world  (10,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea)  are  contained  in  the 

LEADVILLE  HERALD  DEMOCRAT, 
LEADVILLE  EVENING  CHRONICLE, 
CARBONATE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

Sample  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

TEEMS.— Either  daily,  $1.00  per  month.  "Weekly  (to  old  soldiers  of  either  army),  $2.00  per 
year.  Address 

O.  O.  DAYIS  &  CO. 

™    f.     Q    ^  LEADVILLE,  COL. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


THE  BEST! 

Undoubtedly  THE  NEWSIEST  of  them  all 
and  the  Kepresentative  Weekly  Journal  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  Colored  Kace,  is  the 
general  verdict  of  all  who  have  ever  read 

The  Cleveland  Gazette 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
interesting  serials,  editorials,  etc. 

Send  your  own  and  a  friend's  address  and  re- 
ceive sample  copies. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  $1  50 

Six  months  1  00 

Three  months   50 

En  clubs  of  five  1  25 

In  clubs  of  ten   1  15 

Send  at  once  for  our  extraordinary  induce- 
ments to  agents.  Address 

2HC.  C.  SlVEITI-a:, 

EDITOR  THE  GAZETTE, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


YOU  CAN  NOT  MILL  WELL 

WITHOUT 

THE  BEST  MILLING  JOURNAL  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


HERE   XT  IS! 

Subscription  Price,       -       -      $1.00  a  year. 
Address  D.  H.  RANCH,  Pub., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 
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tALZARD  VIOUN  ©JJTFIT. 
THE  BIGGEST  B  ARGAIN 
'eVERDFFERED, 


>BiBIBW«IBW!BaaiBMiamii«MMBI  WJM  Hi 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  a  great  German  Music  House,  we 
purchased  their  entire  stock,  in  which  were  a  few  choice  Sal* 
sard  Violins*  a  most  beautiful  Violin,  artistic  model,  grace- 
ful outline,  finished  and  polished  so  as  to  bring  out  all  th« 
rich  elegance  of  the  wood,  are  double-lined,  and  of  brilliant 
tone.  Each  outfit  sent  complete  with  Italian  strings,  fine  pegs9 
pearl  inlaid  tail-piece,  fine  snake-wood  bow,  ebony  and  Ger- 
man silver  trimmings,  carefully  packed  in  plush-hned  black- 
wood  case,  new  model,  brass  handle,  fastenings  an  d  trimmingff0 
Book  of  Instruction,  and  600  pieces  of  Choice  Music,  for  $5, 
TheseVio]inshaveneverretailedforlessthan$E?.to5l5,ana 
are  the  most  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  bargains  ever 
offered.  The  supply  is  very  limited;  orders  should  pe  6eut_«| 
once.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Add.  Will  C.  Turner  «fc  l  o„  Columbus*  O. 

We  are  also  lie  publishers  of  PTHPV  A  1V[  fV  POTTNTR  V 
a  28-page  paper,  containing  from  25  Oil   I     t\l\lJ    vUUll  1  I\  I 

to  35  illustrations  each  issue,  and  filled  with  matter  interesting  to  each  member  of  the 
family.  We  will  send  the  Salzard  Violin  Outfit,  as  above  described,  for  only  18  sub- 
scribers to  CITY  AND  COUNTRY,  at  50  cents  per  year.  If  you  wish  to  get  the 
above  valuable  premium  free,  send  for  free  canvassing  outfit  and  go  to  work.  Address 
^KTXTJZj  O-  TXJ^iT^3^  <5c  CO.,  g-o.Tos.,  Ool-q.aan.To-a.s,  O 


SEND  A  POSTAL  CARD  TO  THE 


COXjTTlviEETJS    BI7G-G-T  CO. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


When  Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest 
dealers,  where  our  superior  vehicles 
can  be  seen,  will  be  sent. 

We  have  the  larg-est  factory  in 
the  world  for  manufacturing  first-class 
and  SUPERIOR 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS, 
.  LIGHT  CARRIAGES, 

SURREY  WAGONS, 


The  latter  the  most  perfect  and  free  from  horse  motion. 


BRUSH  AND  COMB  FREE! 


This  handsome  Brush  and  Comb  Set,  which  is  very  imperfectly 
8hown  in  our  small  illustration,  consists  of  a  fine  Electric  Wire 
Hair  Brush,  8}$  inches  long,  with  nickel  rim  and  polished  hard 
wood  handle,  its  wire  bristles  drawn  through  a  flexible  rubber 
base,  thus  giving  it  great  elasticity  and  strength  ;  also  a  good 
Dressing  Comb,  6J>£  inches  long,  of  real  horn,  with  coarse  and  fine 
teeth  and  with  a  decorated  tube  back,  which  ornaments  and  pro- 
tects it.  Each  set  is  packed  in  a  strong,  substantial  box.  This 
is  a  very  neat  and  desirable  Toilet  Set,  and  is  fully  guaranteed 
for  quality  and  durability.  We  publish  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  a  large  16-page,  64-column  Illustrated  Literary  and 
Family  paper,  filled  with  the  choicest  reading  matter  for  the 
family  circle,  and  being  desirous  of  increasing  its  already  large 
circulation  to  100,000,  we  now  make  the  following  wonderfully 
liberal  offer  :  Upon  receipt  of  only  Thirty  Centf»,  we  will  send 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  for  Three  Months,  and  to 
every  subscriber  we  will  also  send,  Free  and  post-paid,  the 
handsome  Brush  and  Comb  Set  above  described.  Remember, 
this  Toilet  Set  costs  you  nothing  ;  it  is  given  free  as  a  premium 
with  our  paper.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a  set  of  very 
useful  toilet  articles  free,  and  all  who  see  this  offer  should  take 
advantage  of.it.  We  guarantee  double  value  of  money  sent.  Five 
subscriptions  And  five  Brush  and  Comb  Sets  will  be  sent  for  $1.25. 
As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  N.  Y.  Address. 

S.  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  3?  Park  Place,  New  York. 

the  Botanical  Gazette 

Is  a  24-page  illustrated  monthly,  dealing  with  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  various  kinds  of  scientific  and  practical 
botany.  The  latest  literature,  researches  and  applica- 
tions are  fully  noticed ;  there  are  editorial  comments  oft 
the  botanical  topics  of  the  day ;  and  many  of  the  articles 
are  designed  for  those  who  love  plants  but  are  not 
specialists. 

$2.00  A  YEAR.   20  CENTS  A  COPY. 

EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  : 

John  M.  Coulter,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Charles  R.  Barnes,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
J.  C.  Arthur,  Agric.  Exper.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  LADIES! 

Send  ten  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  post- 
age, and  we  will  send  our  Family 
Story  Paper  three  months,  also 
12  Montague  Curl  Clasps  free. 
The  most  useful  and  con- 
venient article  ever  used 
for  the  hair.  Warranted 
to  curl  the  straightest 
hair,  without  breaking 
or  injuring  it  in  any 
manner.  No  lady  would 
be  without  them  after 
once   using.  Address, 

SOCIAL  VISITOR, 

Box  3139, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Waterbury  Watch 

jF*       33  3EE5  I 

and  warranted  a  reliable  stem-winding;  time-keeper 
to  anyone  who  will  get  8  subscribers  for  the  "Racine 
Agriculturist,"  the  best  50-cents-a-year  paper  in  the 
world.  Sample  Copies  sent  Free!  Address 
ANDREW  SIM  ON  SON,  RACINE,  WIS. 


$IQC  in  Confederate  Money  sent  for  25  cents,  or  $60  for 
010  J  10c.  List  showing  premiums  paid  for  rare  U.  S. 
coins,  10  cents.  T.  S.  Crayton,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
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OTES  OF  TRIUMPH 

By  Rev.  E.  S.  LORENZ  and  Rev.  I.  BALTZELL. 

Two  Editions— Round  and  Character  Notes. 

A  New  S.  S.  Music  Book  of  Excellence.  Bright,  appro- 
priate, carefully  prepared.  Large  number  of  writers. 
Complete.  Send  for  Specimen  Pages.  Prices:  Single 
Copy,  35  cents ;  Per  doz  ,  by  express,  $3.60  ;  by  mail,  $4.00: 
Per  100,  $30.00. 

Rev.  W.  J.  SHUEY,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  CAMPAIGNS. 

 or  

MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  E.  B.  STUART, 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  CAVALRY  OF  THE 

ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA, 

By  H.  B.  McCLELLAN,  A.M., 

Late  Major,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of 

Northern  Virginia. 


The  New  York  Tribune,  says : 

"Major  McClellan,  who  was  Stuart's  Chief  of  Staff,  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  studying 
the  military  career  of  the  famous  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  and  he  shows  the  candor  and  respect 
toward  his  adversaries  which  ought  to  distinguish  every  military  history,  but  in  which  so  many  narra- 
tives of  the  late  war  have  been  deficient.  He  follows  the  movements  of 'his  chief  with  an  almost 
painful  particularity,  sparing  little  time  for  personal  illustrations,  incidents  of  campaign  life,  descrip- 
tions of  stirring  events,  or  even  studies  of  character,  but  presenting  a  mass  of  details,  gathered  from 
the  official  records  of  both  sides,  and  individual  reminiscences  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all 
students  of  Lee's  long  struggle." 

This  volume  will  have  rare  interest  for  every  one  who  cares  to  be  familiar  with  the 
movements  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.    It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  war  history. 

The  life  of  Gen.  Stuart  has  about  it  all  the  elements  of  romance  as  well  as  that  inter- 
est connected  with  a  maker  of  history.  The  work  intrusted  to  Maj.  McClellan  has  been 
performed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  book  is  complete  in  every  way.  The  maps  are 
especially  valuable,  and  nothing  is  neglected  to  make  the  book  worthy  of  the  leader  whose 
campaigns  it  describes. 

PRICE  THREE  DOLLARS,  or  this  book  and  one  year's  subscription  to  Southern 
Bivouac,  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CENTS. 

Address 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Publishers  Southern  Bivouac, 

LOUISVILLE,  KT. 
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BALLOU'S 

Monthly  Magazine 

An  Illustrated  Literary  Magazine  for  the  Family. 
Entertaining,  Instructive,  and  Amusing 
Reading.   A  First-class  Publi- 
cation.  Clean,  Bright, 
and  Sparkling. 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  YEAR  POST-PAID. 


Commenced  in  the  January  number  a  eharming  Se- 
rial Story  for  the  ladies,  entitled,  "  The  Gilberts  ;  or,  A 
Double  Mistake,"  by  Miss  Camilla  Willian,  intensely 
interesting,  but  not  sensational.  Also  a  choice  variety  of 
complete  stories  by  the  best  authors,  Our  Young  Folks' 
Club,  containing  much  useful  information  for  all,  told  in 
an  entertaining  manner,  Ruthven's  Puzzle  Page,  House- 
keepers' Department,  Humorous  Matter,  etc.,  Also  a 
series  of  sketches  by  W.  H.  Macy,  of  Nantucket,  Mass., 
entitled,  "Up  North  in  the  Gorgon,"  all  forming  a 
most  complete  publication  for  family  reading. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year,  post-paid.  Sample 
copy,  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price,  15  cents. 
No  notice  taken  of  postal  cards  calling  for  specimen  copies. 

Four  copies  of  Ballou's  Magazine,  post-paid,  $5.00. 
Additions  to  club  pro  rata,  $1.25  each,  per  year. 

Commences  in  the  May  number,  a  new  Serial  story, 
by  Theodore  Arnold, entitled,  '•  After  the  Wedding." 
Address 

GEORGE  W.  STUDLEY,  Publisher, 

23  Hawley  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ASPEN  TIMES 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY, 

PUBLISHED  AT 

ASPEN,  PITKIN  COUNTY,  COLORADO. 


Aspen  is  the  second  mining  town  in  the  state  in  point  of  production,  and  is  rapidly  approaching 
Leadville  as  a  producer  of  silver.  It  is  located  on  the  richest  mineral  belt  in  the  West,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  most  productive  valleys  in  the  State.  The  finest  grazing  lands  known  lie  tributary 
to  this  young  town.    Aspen  has  a  population  of  5,000,  and  this  number  is  rapidly  being  increased. 

The  Times  keeps  its  readers  fully  ported  regarding  this  section  of  marvelous  wealth.  Parties 
seeking  homes  should  subscribe. 

 RATES  

Weekly  (including  map  of  Pitkin  County),  $2.00  per  year. 
Daily  "  "     -     "         "  10.00 

Mining  Map  of  Aspen,  $2.00.  Address 


ASPEN  TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

ASPEN,  PITKIN  COUNTY,  COLORADO. 


Issued  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  Month. 


Eoom  2S,  Hill  B-u.ilcLxn.g", 

Union  Square,  Somerville  Station,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION : 

One  copy,  per  year  (postage  included),  $1  00 

Six  copies,      "  "  "    5  00 

Ten     "        "  "    8  00 

Payable  in  advance.  Only  paper  published  by  a  fire- 
man now  in  service. 
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HOPE  INSURANCE  CO. 

188  Gra'vier  Street, 
NEW  ORLEANS, 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  $250,000.00 

ASSETS  JANUARY  1,  1885.  872,089.65 

J.  A.  CHALARON,  4  President. 

MAURICE  STERN,  Vice-President. 

LOUIS  BARNETT,  Secretary. 


SURPLUS  LINES  TAKEN  ON  ACCEPTABLE  RISKS. 
40-45 


THE  GREAT  PIONEER  FAMILY  PAPER. 


THE 


2Ur 


Is  the  best  and  purest  periodical  in  America  for 
every  member  of  the  home  circle,  filled  weekly 
with  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  and 
thinkers  in  the  world — replete  with  thrilling  ro- 
mances, fascinating  adventures,  and  graphic 
sketches;  overflowing  with  good  things  to  suit  all 
conditions  and  employments  in  life.  No  family 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  has  been  the  unfail- 
ing source  of  happiness  to  great  numbers  of  noble 
men  and  women  of  two  generations,  and  is 

Better  Than  Ever  To-Day. 

It  has  the  most  remarkable  history  and  honor- 
able record  of  any  paper  on  the  continent,  and  is 
a  welcome  visitor  every  where.  No  other  paper  can 
possibly  fill  its  place  or  serve  as  a  substitute.  It 
affords  all  the  pleasure  of  the  most  fascinating 
reading  without  carrying  mental  or  mornl  impurity 
into  any  home.  Only  $2  a  year  for  more  and 
better  reading  than  through  any  other  source.  To 
new  subscribers  we  will  mall,  if  desired, 

A  Trial  Trip  3  Months  for  50  Cents. 

Samples  sent  on  application  from  responsible 
correspondents.  Address, 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publication  Office,  726  Sansom  St. 


SOLID  18  KARAT  GOLD  RINGS 

OUR  OWN  MAKE,  FROM 

$3.00  to  $15.00 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of 

Fine  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 


JEWELRY,  PLATED  WARE,  etc. 

SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


IRION  &  GIRARDET, 


Cor.  Fifth  and  Market, 


34-43. 


ELEGANT  SHAPE, 

HEALTH  and 
COMFORT 

Perfectly  Combine  ,1  in 

MADAME  FOY'S 

Skirt  Supporting 

CORSET 

It  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  satisfac- 
tory in  the  market, 
For  sale  by  all  lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price  by  mail  $  1.30. 
FOY,  HARMON  A 
CHADWICK,  New  Haven,  Conn 
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BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGKT   AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St. New  York. 


34-45 
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Reno  Evening  Gazette 

A  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  EDITION 

FULL  TELEGRAPHIC,  MINING,  CATTLE,  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION 

AND 

BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 
IN  NEVADA. 


R.  L.  FULTON, 

Proprietor. 


THE 


United  States  Military  List. 


Published  on  the  15th  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October,  and  containing-  in  each  num- 
ber the  Portrait  of  some  distin- 
guished Military  Man  of 
the  Day. 


The  "Military.  List"  is  a  book  of  over  300  pages, 
handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  strongly  and 
tastily  bound  in  paper  or  cloth,  of  a  size  and  style  that 
enables  one  to  slip  it  easily  into  the  pocket,  hand-satchel, 
or  saddle-bag.  It  contains  the  name,  rank,  duty  per- 
forming, and  station  of  every  officer  of  the  Regular 
Army,  the  National  Guard,  Militia,  and  Volunteer  Or- 
ganizations of  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  20,000 
names,  including  the  name,  rank,  date  of  commission, 
and  post-office  address  of  every  commissioned  officer  in 
the  United  States. 

Single  copies  of  the  "Military  List"  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  FIFTY  CENTS ;  Cloth,  for  ONE 
DOLLAR.  Subscription,  TWO  DOLLARS  a  year. 

J.  H.  SOULE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

719  Penn.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


205  =      Af  $1.00 
BROADWAY^  N  EVV-YORK  ■    FOI^ON  E  ■  YTAR' 

"The  best  aid  to  qood  uiritinq  published.. 

"There  is  probably  no  man  on  the  continent  better 
qualified  than  Professor  Ames  to  conduct  such  a  period- 
ical. The  products  of  his  skillful  Pen  are  many  and 
beautiful,  and  show  that  he  is  truly  an  M.P. — not  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  but  M aster  oj  Penmanship."-  Student's 
Journal. 

Don't  fail  to  ,send  10  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 
Address 

D.  T.  AMES, 

205  Broadway,  New  York. 


Crab  Orchard 
WATER. 
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THEUVER. 
THE  KIDNEYS. 
THE  STOMACH. 
THE  BOWEES. 


A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, 
CONSTIPATSG 
SICK  HEADACHE 


Dose  :— One  to  two  teaspoonf ulfe. 
Genuine  Crab  Orchard  Salts  in  seal 
ed  packages  at  JO  and  25cts.   No  gen 
uine  Salts  sold  in  bulk. 
Crab  Orchard  Water  Co.,  Proprs. 

S.  N.  JONES,  Manager,  Louisville,  Ky 


NORTHWEST  MAGAZINE 

E.  V.  SMALLEY,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Published  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Monthly,  is  the  only 
periodical  devoted  to  the  development  of  all  the  new 
Northwestern  States  and  Territories.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  is  full  of  matter  of  immediate  personal 
interest  to  every  man  who  wishes  to  better  his  condition 
by  emigrating  to  the  fertile  growing  regions  of  Minne- 
sota, Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 
The  editor  visits  these  regions  every  year  and  writes 
about  the  opportunities  for  Farmers,  Stook- 
raisers,  Miners,  and  Business  Men. 

$1.50  per  Year.   Sample  Copies,  15  cents. 

THE  NORTHWEST  MAGAZINE 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


NEBRASKA  "FARMER 


The  Only  Agricultural  and  Stock  Journal  pub- 
lished in  the  Great  Corn  and  Stock 
Raising'  State  of  Nebraska. 

Those  in  search  of  Homes  in  the  West  should  subscribe 
at  once  and  become  posted. 


$1.50  PER  YEAR. 


O.  M.  DRUSE,  Editor, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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To  Advertisers. 


The  attention  of  advertisers  is  directed  to  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Bivouac.  The 
success  of  the  new  magazine  is  fully  assured.  Its  circulation,  increasing  steadily  from 
month  to  month,  covers  the  whole  country.  Devoted  to  a  firm  and  cheerful  presentation 
of  life  in  the  South  in  all  of  its  aspects,  and  recording  with  the  utmost  impartiality  the  story 
of  the  civil  strife,  the  Southern  Bivouac  has  awakened  a  wide  interest  in  the  subjects 
which  it  treats,  not  only  in  all  the  Southern  States,  but  in  all  sections  of  the  North.  Begin- 
ning a  year  ago  with  a  circulation  of  about  1,500,  it  closes  its  first  volume  with  a  first  edi- 
tion of  15,000.  For  several  months  the  demand  for  the  magazine  has  required  the  pub- 
lishers to  put  the  plates  on  the  press  the  second  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the  April 
issue  will  reach  20,000. 

The  steady  growth  in  popular  favor  is  shown  by  the  table  published  below,  and  as 
well  by  the  exceedingly  appreciative  notices  of  the  press,  North  and  South. 

The  Southern  Bivouac  becomes  therefore  a  most  desirable  advertising  medium.  Its 
pages  are  read  with  interest  by  the  purchasing  classes,  and  jts  low  rates  insure  a  reasona- 
ble certainty  of  profit  to  the  careful  advertiser. 

The  rates  of  advertising  are  as  follows : 

One  page,  1  time   $30  00 

Half  page,  1  time   18  00 

One  fourth  page,  1  time   10  00 

For  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  page  $3.00  per  inch  each  insertion. 

Discounts:  For  three  insertions,  5  per  cent;  for  six  insertions,  10  per  cent;  for  12 
insertions,  20  per  cent.    For  cover  pages,  33 J  per  cent  extra. 

THS  OIR.OTTIjA.TION. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  magazine  throughout  the  year : 


June  (three  editions)  ,   19,000 

July    7,500 

August   7,600 

September  (two  editions)   9,600 

October   7,500 

November   7,500 

December   7,500 

January  (two  editions)   12,000 

February  (two  editions)   14,000 

March  (first  edition)/   12,000 

April  (first  edition)   15,000 

May  (first  edition)   15,000 


Total  134,200 


An  average  of  11,183  for  each  of  the  twelve  issues.  The  rates  given  above  are  based 
on  an  edition  of  10,000;  when  the  assured  circulation  is  above  15,000,  prices  will  be  ad- 
vanced accordingly.  The  publishers  guarantee  the  circulation  of  10,000.  Contracts  can 
be  made  through  any  reputable  advertising  agents  on  the  terms  mentioned. 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Publishers,  Louisville,  Ky. 


.4  good  thing  in  itself  and  a  sign  of  promise.— The  Literary  World. 

Among  the  most  interesting  magazines  that  come  to  our  tables- Chicago  Intek-Ocean 

It  is  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  io  open  the  Southern  Bivouac  these  days.— Boston  Herald. 

Has  fallen  in  closely  behind  the  three  leading  magazines  of  this  country.— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 

The  Southern  Bivouac 
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The  May  number  of  this  periodical  completes  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series.  The  twelve  num- 
bers will  be  bound  in  one  volume  with  a  complete  index,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  three  dollars.  These  books  will  be  ready  for  delivery  June  1st.  Orders  should  be  for- 
warded at  once. 

The  May  issue  will  contain  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Breckinridge,  which  concludes  Col.  Dur  - 
rett's  papers  on  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  '98  and  '99. 

In  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  May  will  bo  published  an  article  entitled  i;  War  Prisons  and  War 
Poetry,  "  containing  an  account  of  life  in  Camp  Chase  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  n  producing 
a  number  of  songs  and  poems  which  appeared  in  the  :i  The  Rebel  64- -pounder ."  a  journal  conducted 
by  the  prisoners,  and  numbering  among  its  contributors  Col.  Hawkins  and  Lamar  Fontaine. 

In  the  May  number  will  appear  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Judge  A.  E.  Richards  on  "  The  Life 
and  Campaigns  of  General  Ashby."  Col.  Musser's  account  of  "  The  War  in  Missouri"  will  be  continued 
through  several  numbers. 

In  the  next  issue  will  be  concluded  Miss  Rowland's  article  on  the  ■'  Virginia  Cavalier?,"  and  it 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  number  of  illustrations  from  photographs  furnished  us  by  William  W. 
Da  vies,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Paul  H.  Hayne  has  written  for  Southern  Bivouac  a  sketch  of  '•  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of 
Charles  Gayarre"  of  Louisiana.  The  first  part,  devoted  to  his  services  a>  a  politician,  will  appear  in  May  ; 
the  second,  reviewing  his  career  a-  an  author,  will  appear  in  June. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Bivouac  will  be  published  an  illustrated  story  by  D.  E.  O'Sullivan, 
dealing  with  life  among  some  of  the  moonshiners  of  Kentucky.  The  Story  is  entitled  "  Amo)vj  the 
Hilh  of  Allen  r 

For  early  publication  the  editiors  announce  a  story  by  Miss  L.  T.  Cunningham,  of  Atlanta. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  partly  in  Atlanta  and  partly  in  the  country  around  Tallulah  Falls.  •  This 
story  will  also  be  illustrated. 

R.  A.  Wilkinson,  of  New  Orleans,  has  prepared  for  early  publication  in  the  Southern  Bivouac 
a  paper  entitled  "  The  Sugar  Fields  of  Louisiana,"  which  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  history  an<2  present 
condition  of  our  sugar  interests.    The  article  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Hugh  K.  Starnes,  of  Georgia,  is  preparing  a  paper  on  '  The  Bice  Fields  of  South  Carolina.''  and 
one  on  "  The  Production-  of  Naval  Stores  in  the  South."  Other  papers  in  the  series  on  Southern  indus- 
tries will  be  shortly  announced. 

Among  the  war  papers  awaiting  publication  is  one  on  Fredericksburg,  by  J.  H.  Moore.  »f 
Tennessee;  to  be  followed  by  one  on  Chancel  lorsville. 

An  article  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post  will  appear  in  May.  Col.  Swallow, 
whose  articles  on  Gettysburg  were  so  well  received,  is  preparing  other  war  papers  for  the  Southern 
Bivouac.  J.  M.  Wright,  whose  article  on  West  Point  will  be  remembered,  has  ready  for  publica- 
tion a  paper  on  "  Old  Time  Service."  These  announcements  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  pur- 
pose of  the  publishers  to  make  the  second  volume  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  surpass  the  first,  which, 
beginning  with  a  circulation  of  fifteen  hundred,  closes  the  year,  an  assured  success,  with  a  circulation  of 
fifteen  thousand. 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Publishers  Southerh  Bivouac, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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<  Sty  $ 

'  «fc  Each  '  «  SI. 50  Kach 


••S? 


im 


SI.50  Mitch 


« 1.50  Kach 


THE  FOUR  FOR  $5  FROM  3-IN.  POTS  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  FREE, 


N e\v  Chry santh emu m s,_j25 O  S o rts.   N ew  ( 'arn a t i o i 

i'i  Fine  Ever-blooniinji  Romps,  all  different' sorts,  our  selection  for  $1.00. 

'i0  Chrysanthemums,  all  di  Herein  'jorts,  our  selection  1.00. 

>iQ  Tube  Roses  or  ii  huliolus      for  SI. 00.  '  :t0  Papers  Flower  or  (iarclen  s;ee<ls,  1 .00. 

540  Carnations,  assorted  >•  1_.00.  :  540  Geraniums,  jxmhle  or  Single,  for  1.00. 

With  every  Five  Collections  of  the  above  we  ctive  as  1'rcmitim  any  one  of  the  New 
Roses  except  Her  Majesty.   Ourgeneral Catalogue  of  Novelties  sent  on  receipt  of  stamn 
Address  B.  P.  CRITCHELL  &  CO.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


50 


ts.  Al 


the  Best. 


PATENTS 

ft  Patent  is  obtained. 


Examinations  in  regard  to  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions  free  of 
charge,  and  no  charge  made  unless 
Send  for  Circulars. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Washington,  D.C. 
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AMONG  THE  HILLS  OF  ALLEN. 


OR  years  the  mak- 
ing of  "moonshine" 
whisky  was  the  chief 
industry  of  people 
who  made 
their  homes 
among  the 
hills  of  Al- 
len County, 
Kentucky. 
Farming  was 
a  lost  art  with 
them/  Virgil 
could  not  have 
convinced  them 
that  there  was  to 
be  found  happiness 
and  prosperity  in 
tilling  the  soil,  had 
his  spirit  located  among  them  and  sang  to 
them  in  their  own  vernacular  the  immortal 
wisdom  of  the  Georgics.  Shocks  of  corn  were 
as  scarce  as  "meetin'  houses."  The  corn  that 
was  brewed  into  liquor  at  the  "  still "  was  even 
traded  for  at  the  village  store.  To  raise  enough 
corn  to  make  "pone  bread"  was  the  average 
ambition.  "Wheat  had  no  social  standing  in 
the  community.  "  "White  bread  "  was  not  ap- 
preciated, and,  in  fact,  was  not  received  with 
favor  by  the  natives.  Their  fathers  before 
them  had  made  "  moonshine,"  and  the  occupa- 
tion was  accepted  solemnly  as  a  legacy.  Long 
before  revenue  laws  had  been,  framed  it  had 
been  followed  as  a  trade  by  the  male  moun- 
taineers. The  "still"  was  a  sacred  institution, 
and  was  guarded  and  revered.  The  "  moon- 
shine "  found  ready  sale  in  the  villages,  and  the 
money  earned  so  easily  made  farming  unnec- 
essary, clothed  families,  and  kept  the  men  in 
comparative  idleness. 

It  is  not  strange  then  that  the  advent  of  the 
Vol.  I.— 45. 


1  revenue  officers  caused  greater  sorrow  to 
these  poor  ignorant  wretches  than  did  the 
civil  war.  The  army  took  few  of  the  fath- 
ers and  sons,  but  the  "officers,"  on  their 
murderous  raids,  made  many  a  home  desolate. 
The  "  stills  "  were  broken,  the  tubs  emptied  and 
destroyed,  and  those  who  attempted  to  defend 
their  property  were  shot  down  as  if  they  were 
assassins.  Nearly  every  family  mourned  for 
some  member  who  had  been  shot  or  driven 
from  the  country.  A  world  of  orators  could 
not  have  convinced  these  humble  people  that 
there  was  any  justice  or  humanity  in  such 
legalized  murders. 

The  revenue  officials  fought  them  persist- 
ently. Day  and  night  they  raided  the  moun- 
tains, ransacked  cabins,  searched  caves,  and 
followed  the  offenders  into  the  remotest  hiding 
places.  At  last  they  had  ferreted  out  every 
still  in  the  mountains,  and  dozens  of  the  active 
leaders  were  taken  oft'  to  prison  to  be  tried  and 
sentenced. 

The  spirit  was  finally  crushed  out  of  them, 
and  for  years  the  worm  of  the  still  did  not 
raise  its  head  in  the  hills  of  Allen.  But  the 
feeling  of  revenge  and  hate  remained.  The 
smoldering  embers  had  been  fanned  into  a 
flame,  white,  fierce,  and  consuming.  Ever  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  "moonshine"  dynasty, 
at  occasional  intervals,  men  were  found  shot 
dead  on  the  red  dirt  of  the  mountain-road. 
Their  pockets  were  never  turned  ;  if  the  victim 
had  any  money  when  he  began  his  journey  it 
was  in  his  purse  when  the  next  traveler  found 
the  corpse.  No  mistakes  were  made;  the  mur- 
dered man  was  always  a  government  official, 
or  some  deputy  who  had  accompanied  the 
raiders  on  a  trip  through  the  hills,  or  some  na- 
tive spy  who  had  insulted  the  memories  of  his 
forefathers  and  outraged  every  tradition  of  his 
home  by  piloting  the  officers  on  their  journeys. 

In  no  one  breast  did  this  thirst  for  revenge 
burn  longer  than  in  that  of  "  Ole  Jeff"  Carter, 
as  he  was  familiarly  known  throughout  the 
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county.  Twelve  years  before  this  old  man  had 
lost  his  oldest  son,  a  tall,  lithe  fellow  in  his 
twenty-first  year.  He  was  the  very  apple  of 
the  old  man's  eye,  and  a  prince  among  his 
rough  associates.  The  wild,  free  life  had  made 
him  fearless.  He  prided  himself  on  his  cour- 
age, and  could  whip  his  weight  in  wild-cats, 
and  "  would  jes'  tackle  anether  fer  good  count," 
in  the  language  of  an  admirer.  In  a  desper- 
ate conflict  with  the  "  officers,"  where  three 
moonshiners  were  killed  and  a  half-dozen 
wounded,  young  "  Bob  "  Carter  was  the  last  to 
surrender.  He  fought  like  an  Indian.  They 
could  not  secure  him,  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
when  in  his  very  death  agony  he  drove  a  hunt- 
ing-knife into  an  officer's  breast,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shoot  him  again.  He  would  have  died 
in  a  few  minutes  any  way,  but,  as  a  kindly 
deputy  expressed  it,  "  He  seemed  to  be  suf- 
fering and  I  had  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery." 
The  death  of  this  boy  made  an  eternal  night 
in  "ole  Jeff's"  heart.  He  wandered  over  the 
hills  for  months  in  an  aimless  way,  his  gun 
upon  his  shoulder,  "  lookin'  fer  the  officers." 

As  time  dragged  on  he  became  more  recon- 
ciled to  his  sorrow.  His  wife,  and  daughter 
Martha,  a  mere  child  of  five  or  six  years,  and 
a  younger  son  "  Jim,"  then  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
had  to  be  cared  for.  Gradually  his  great  grief 
lifted  sufficiently  for  him  to  begin  work.  He 
farmed  a  little,  hunted  some,  and  traded,  and 
so  managed  to  keep  the  family  from  suffering. 

Jim  was  very  much  like  his  brother,  a  worth- 
less, reckless,  ne'er-do-well.  He  resembled 
him  physically  too.  The  likeness  became  strik- 
ing as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  he  soon  grew 
into  his  father's  deserted  heart.  The  mel- 
ancholy old  man  needed  some  vital  warmth, 
some  recompense  for  the  terrible  loss  that  had 
withered  his  ambition  and  wrecked  his  happi- 
ness, and  "  Jim,"  rough  and  indifferent  though 
he  was,  furnished  the  missing  element. 

In  his  plannings  for  the  boy's  happiness  the 
old  man  became  thrifty.  He  visited  the  vil- 
lage of  Scottville  frequently,  and  began  to  trade 
in  stock.  He  became  a  shrewd  dealer,  and  in 
a  few  years  he  had  saved  a  comfortable  sum  of 
money. 

He  soon  entertained  a  pride  is  his  prosperity. 
Martha  was  sent  to  the  village  school,  and 
learned  rapidly.  In  a  few  sessions  she  ad- 
vanced surprisingly  in  her  studies.  With  her 
mental  growth  came  a  physical  improvement 
that  made  her  one  of  the  handsomest  young 
girls  in  the  school. 

Young  "Jim"  was  his  father's  constant  com- 


panion. They  shared  confidences  with  each 
other,  and  at  home  or  riding  over  the  country 
they  were  nearly  inseparable.  "Ole  Jeff" 
would  match  Jim  "agin  any  youngster  in  the 
county."  "  Why,  my  Jim  is  a  plum  thorough- 
bred," he  used  to  say;  "luck  at  his  shoulders, 
an'  his  head,  an'  his  eyes.  Why,  he  kin  run 
like  a  deer  and  jump  like  a  mountin'  fox." 
This  ignorant,  coarse  old  fellow  was  softened 
and  refined  by  the  wild,  fierce  love  he  bore  for 
this  boy. 

The  boy  was  not  contented  with  his  sur- 
roundings. He  wanted  to  spend  all  of  his 
time  in  the  village,  drinking  and  loafing.  The 
father  remonstrated  with  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  advice  was  given  him  in  the  gen- 
tlest, kindest  way;  the  old  man  loved  him  too 
well  to  say  any  thing  that  would  cause  the 
boy  pain.  Even  this  mild  restriction  chafed 
the  boy's  wild  nature. 

One  morning  he  was  missing.  There  was 
much  alarm  in  the  little  home  at  his  absence, 
but  all  of  them  were  sure  he  would  soon  re- 
turn. The  next  day  he  did  not  come.  The 
old  man  waited  with  a  dull  tugging  at  his 
heart-strings  that  foreboded  bad  news.  He 
knew  "  Jim  "  would  come  back.  Even  when 
the  boy  had  been  absent  a  week  he  did  not 
betray  serious  alarm.  He  had  built  so  many 
air-castles  for  "  My  Jim,"  that  he  could  n't  bear 
to  see  them  tremble.  If  they  must  fall,  it 
seemed  his  reason  must  go  with  them.  He 
had  dreamed  of  -sending  him  to  school  after 
a  while,  and  he  could  not  help  saying  in  his 
pathetic  way :  "  Jim  hain't  a-goin'  to  desart  me. 
He  kyant  go  back  on  the  father  and  mother 
what  raised  him,  and  stood  by  him.  Why, 
that  hain't  a  bit  like  Jim.  Old  'ooman,  he'll 
come  back  purty  soon.  Why,"  and  the  sad 
old  man  laughed  to  keep  from  betraying  his 
despair,  "that  boy '11  jest  be  rackin'  back  here 
afore  you  know  it." 

A  month  had  driven  "ole  Jeff"  back  into 
the  shadows  again.  Jim  had  not  returned. 
The  days  grew  long,  and  weeks  darkened  into 
months,  and  yet  there  was  no  gleam  of  promise 
any  where.  The  burden  at  last  proved  too 
much;  "ole  Jeff's"  mind  could  not  stand  the 
strain.  He  lost  interest  in  his  business,  and 
soon  neglected  it  entirely.  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  kindly  treated,  but  the  sun-light  had 
gone  out  of  his  life,  and  through  all  the  dreary 
years  that  followed  he  simply  groped  his  way. 

Although  ten  seemingly  interminable  years 
had  passed  since  "Jim"  had  turned  his  back 
upon  his  home,  "ole  Jeff"  never  lost  hope. 
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The  mental  malady  which  made  every  other 
thought  and  purpose  a  blank  seemed  to  center 
on  the  return  of  his  son,  and  he  talked  about 
it  in  a  ceaselessly  pathetic  way.  Every  day, 
as  sure  as  morning  followed  night,  he  left  the 
house  and  went  up  the  mountain  road. 

"Jim's  a-comin'  to-day,  sho'.  I'm  goin'  out 
to  meet  him.  I  know  he's  a-comin',''  he  would 
say  with  simple  earnestness. 

But  Jim  never  came. 

Each  evening  found  him  trudging  back, 
tired  and  worn,  his  head  shaking  mournfully. 
With  his  dull,  faded,  restless  eyes  shaded  by 
bushy  eye-brows,  his  wrinkled,  bearded  face, 
his  long,  unkempt  hair,  his  emaciated,  droop- 
ing form,  he  presented  a  pitiable  appearance. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  his  weak  mind 
and  body  could  last  much  longer.  In  a  few 
months  at  least  he  must  lay  down  the  burden. 

Chapter  II. 

Martha  Carter  was  just  entering  her  eight- 
eenth year.  She  would  have  been  a  hand- 
some girl  if  poverty  had  not  decreed  it  other- 
wise. Her  school  experience  had  given  her  a 
taste  for  knowledge  that  she  gratified,  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  by  reading  the  few  books 
and  papers  she  could  procure  at  the  village. 
There  was  an  intelligence  in  her  bright  eyes 
that  could  not  be  found  in  those  of  her  moun- 
tain associates.  Standing  in  the  door-way  of 
the  cabin,  peering  across  the  valley,  with  one 
hand  shading  her  eyes,  the  other  hand  at  her 
waist  and  her  arms  akimbo,  she  added  life  and 
beauty  to  the  whole  landscape.  And  when 
she  rested  her  shapely  head  against  her  raised 
arm,  her  generous  girlish  figure  taking  a  grace- 
ful attitude,  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  soften- 
ing the  angles  of  her  face  and  throwing  a  halo 
of  color  about  her,  the  mother,  sitting  tired 
and  wan  in  the  rocker  behind  her,  could  not 
repress  a  sigh  over  the  ill-fortune  that  made 
her  daughter  waste  her  splendid  young  woman- 
hood in  that  sterile  wilderness. 

"I  wonder  why  father  don't  come  home," 
said  Martha,  "turning  wearily  from  the  door. 
"  The  sun  will  soon  be  down,  and  he  don't  of- 
ten stay  so  long." 

Something  in  her  mother's  worn,  wrinkled 
face,  caused  the  girl  to  glide  swiftly  to  her. 
She  dropped  upon  one  knee,  clasped  both  her 
mother's  hands,  and  said  with  consolatory  ten- 
derness, "Why,  mother,  you're  crying!  Don't 
do  that.  What  can  be  the  matter?  Have  I 
said  or  done  any  thing  to  hurt  you.  Please 


don't  cry  any  more.  There!"  she  added  with 
an  emphasis  of  victory,  as  she  lifted  a  fold  of 
her  dress  and  stopped  two  rivulets  of  tears 
that  could  find  no  room  in  the  sad  old  woman's 
eyes. 

"No,  child,  you  ain't  done  nothin'.  You're 
allers  a-doin'  sompin'  to  sort  a  cheer  me  up.  I 
get  so  low  down  in  the  mouth  about  your  pap. 
It's  him  that  makes  me  kinder  sad  like.  I'm 
a  rough  ole  woman,  without  eddication  and  the 
likes,  but  it  don't  take  no  book  larnin'  to  tell 
a-body  when  his  heart  hurt  'em.  Eer  twelve 
long  years  yer  pap  has  bin  a-growin'  a-weaker 
and  a-foolisher.  Ever  sence  Jim  w-e-n-t 
a-w-a-y,"  she  faltered,  "he  hain't  been  no  use 
to  hisself  or  we  'uns.  I  tuck  a  good  squar  look 
at  'em  to-day,  an'  I  could  n't  hope  sayin'  to 
messef,  'Jeff's  a-goin'  mighty  fast.'  This 
mawnin  he  laughed  real  peart  an'  sort  a-rubbed 
his  hands  like  this,  an'  begin  talking  to  hissef, 
'  Never  you  min',  mammy,  Jim's  a-comim  back. 
I'm  a-goin'  out  to  meet  'em.  He's  a-comin' 
purty  soon,  purty  soon!'  Oh,  what '11  we 'uns 
do  when  he  goes?"  and  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears 
choked  all  the  channels  of  speech. 

"Mother,  dear!  now  please  don't  cry  any 
more,"  Martha  answered,  reassuringly.  She 
reached  out  for  a  low  stool,  and,  drawing  it  near 
her  mother's  chair,  slid  into  it,  buried  her  face 
in  her  mother's  lap,  and  both  of  them  cried  as 
if  their  hearts  would  break. 

"Mother,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  raised  her 
stained  face  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that 
only  flowed  anew,  "he  looked  so  tired  and  sick 
this  morning  1  followed  him  through  the  brush 
for  fear  that  somethin'  might  happen  to  him. 
He  didn't  stop  until  he  came  to  the  spring, 
and  then  he  sat  down  on  the  rocks  to  rest,  and 
I  hid  behind  the  bushes  and  waited  to  see  what 
he  would  do.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  sat 
there  in  the  hot  sun  ever  so  long.  After 
a  while  he  slipped  off  the  rock  on  his  knees 
and  drew  his  finger  through  the  sand,  like  he 
was  trying  to  write  something.  When  he  got 
up  tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks,  for  he 
wiped  his  coat  sleeve  across  his  eyes  two  or 
three  times.  He  picked  up  his  rifle  and  walked 
off  toward  the  mountain  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  and  his  head  shaking.  When  he  got 
out  of  sight,  I  went  down  to  the  spring  and 
found  that  he  had  spelled  in  big  letters  in  the 
sand:  'J-I-M.'" 

Again  both  women  drew  closer  to  each  other 
and  wept  bitterly  over  their  sorrows. 

The  group  was  a  sad  one,  but  the  surround- 
ings made  it  sadder  still.    There  was  summer 
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every  where  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  stricken 
creatures.  The  open  door  framed  a  picture  of 
singular  beauty.  The  mountains  seemed  as  if 
strewn  in  anger  from  the  hands  of  the  Maker. 


OLE  JEFF." 


The  landscape  was  idealized  by  the  great  yel- 
low sun  that  flamed  away  off  in  the  west  like 
a  disk  of  beaten,  burning  gold.  A  shower  of 
amber  light — the  incense  of  the  dying  day — 
filtered  through  the  forest,  and  every  leaf  and 
flower  answered  the  touch  of  the  tremulous 
breeze  that  stole  up  the  valley  with  cooling 
messages  from  the  advancing  night.  Just  to 
the  north  an  ambitious  hill  climbed  beneath  a 
burden  of  close-growing  cedars  toward  the  ten- 
der, warm  sky.  A  succession  of  mountains  cir- 
cled around  to  the  south  and  formed  a  natural 
wall.  Behind  them,  in  regular  defile,  as  if 
marshaled  for  an  evening  dress-parade,  other 
mountains  lifted  their  blue  hoods  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  hazy  infinitudes  of  space. 

What  a  contrast  the  wretchedness  and  pov- 
erty of  this  humble  home  offered.  The  walls, 
that  without  such  adornment  would  have  been 
rough  and  bare,  were  covered  with  wood-cuts 
of  all  descriptions  from  the  illustrated  papers. 


Pictures  of  noted  men,  of  actresses,  of  horses, 
and  boat-races,  flaming  circus  posters,  notices 
of  country  fairs  and  barbecues,  were  pasted  on 
every  available  spot.  The  old  man  had  brought 
them  home  in  triumph  from  his  visits 
to  the  village.  He  had  passed  many  an 
hour  in  perfect  contentment  cutting  out 
these  pictures  and  sticking  them  on  the  walls. 
A  plated  clock,  bought,  perhaps,  with  some 
pound  of  coffee  at  the  village  store,  ticked 
unmusically  from  a  shelf.  A  rocker  made  of 
wild  grape-vine,  for  "mammy,"  a  few  broken 
chairs,  a  warped  table,  a  bench  with  a  bucket, 
a  gourd,  and  a  rusty  water-pan  on  it,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  main  apartment,  which 
was  used  for  a  "  dinin'  an'  settin' "  room,  and  in 
winter  did  double  duty  as  a  kitchen. 

A  quick,  strange  knock  brought  both  mother 
and  daughter  to  their  feet.  Without  waiting 
an  invitation  to  come  in — which  welcome 
seemed  only  delayed  by  the  surprise  given  the 
inmates  —  a  stranger  strode  into  the  room. 
He  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  rough  in 
his  manner.  He  removed  his  slouch  hat,  and 
his  reddish-brown  hair  hung  in  Southern  lux- 
uriance on  his  neck.  A  full,  careless  beard 
covered  his  face.  He  held  a  trimmed  switch 
in  one  hand,  and  with  it  he  nervously  whipped 
the  rather  gaudily-topped  boots  into  which  his 
pantaloons  were  stuffed. 

"  Come  in,  sir,"  ventured  Martha,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  implied  that  the  stranger  must 
surely  be  mistaken,  or  that  at  least  she  hoped 
he  was. 

"Thanks,  ladies,  thanks!"  he  answered, 
throwing  his  hat  on  a  chair,  and  running  his 
hand  caressingly  through  his  hair.  "I'm  on 
my  way  to  Glasgow,  about  twelve  miles  above 
here,  I  believe.  Comin'  up  the  road  I  saw 
your  house  sort  a-hidin'  among  the  trees,  an'  it 
bein'  about  dusk  an'  it  kinder  cloudin'  up,  I 
sez,  '  It  won't  do  no  harm  if  I  drap  over  jes'  to 
see  ef  I  could  n't  hang  up  fer  the  night.'  I 
kem  through  Scottville  this  arternoon  and  was 
kep  waitin'  thar  a  leetle  longer  than  I  kalki- 
lated.  Night  comin'  on  sort  er  sot  me  back, 
an'  I  hope  you  v'e  got  a  spar  bed." 

The  girl  looked  inquiringly  at  her  mother, 
and  both  in  their  confusion  answered,  "Yes, 
sir." 

"  Now,  I 'm  powerful  glad  o'  that,"  he  re- 
plied, with  an  inflection  of  great  satisfaction, 
as  he  brushed  his  hat  from  the  chair  and  sat 
down. 

"  How  fur  is 't  to  the  nearest  house?" 
"About  eight  miles,"  answered  Mrs.  Carter. 
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«  E-i-g-h-t  m-i-l-e-s,"  and  he  lengthened  every 
letter  as  if  it  was  a  league  long.  "  Could  n't 
make  it  in  less  'n  two  hours.  Clouds  gittin' 
mighty  black,  too." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  swung  himself  to  the 
door,  and  put  his  hand  out  in  time  to  catch 
the  first  drops  of  the  rapidly  approaching 
storm. 

"  Beg  to  be  excused,"  he  remarked  hurriedly, 
dropping  a  queer  courtesy.  "  I  mus'  hustle  out 
an'  git  my  traps."  He  walked  to  the  low  rail 
fence  that  crawled  by  the  door,  and  stepped 
over  it.  Taking  the  saddle  from  the  horse,  he 
threw  his  bundles  over  his  shoulder  and,  after 
tightening  the  bridle  which  had  been  thrown 
around  the  limb  of  a  tree,  he  returned  to  the 
house.  He  deposited  his  "traps"  in  the  cor- 
ner and  resumed  his  talk.  Evidently  the 
stranger  liked  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"Nice  place  hyar,"  he  rattled  on,  "mighty 
wild,  but  perty  fer  all  thet.  Cou'dn' ,  keep 
from  a-lookin  over  my  shoulder  as  I  come  up 
the  valley.  Powerful  big  hills  you've  got  in 
this  country.  Reminds  me  mightily  of  Ten- 
nessy.  Lucks  like  a  moonshine  roost  here. 
Talkin'  uv  moonshiners,  hunted  'em  menny  a 
night  in  the  Tennessy  mountains,  jes'  like  I 
would  'possum.  Lose  a  man  once't  in  a  while, 
but  pick  off  a  'shiner  too,  perty  offen.  Sheriff 
tole  me,  down  en  ther  village,  thet  the  "  rev- 
enuers"  had  sort  o'  cleaned  out  the  'shiners 
in  Allen.  "Wall,  thet's  about  right,  I  reckon. 
Perty  hard  set;  most  on  'em  ought  to  be  wiped 
out." 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  he  would  have 
continued  leaping  over  the  hedges  of  courtesy 
had  not  the  blanched,  vapid  face  of  "ole  Jeff" 
appeared  at  the  door.  He  had  arrived  in  time 
to  hear  the  stranger's  reckless  statements. 

The  stranger,  concealing  a  manifest  surprise 
and  agitation  at  the  intrusion,  arose  and  said, 

"  Good  evenin',  sah." 

The  old  man  glared  fiercely  at  him  for  a 
moment,  dropped  his  rifle  in  a  corner,  and 
shuffled  sullenly  past  the  bowing  figure,  and 
entered  the  next  room  without  a  word. 

Mrs.  Carter  followed  her  husband.  The 
stranger  resumed  his  seat  and  his  talk. 

"Your  pap,  eh?" 

Martha  dropped  her  eyes  confusedly  and  an- 
swered, "Yes,  sir;  but  you  mustn't  pay  much 
attention  to  father;  he  has  n't  been  well  lately." 

"  Never  mind,  little  'un,"  he  broke  in ;  "  we  '11 
get  along  all  right." 

When  the  stranger  paused  for  breath  be- 
tween his  almost  ceaseless  questionings  and 


reminiscences  the  murmurous  inflections  of  an 
argumentative  conversation  floated  from  the 
adjoining  room.  Finally,  from  the  subdued 
tone  of  their  voices,  it  was  apparent  an  under- 
standing had  been  arrived  at.  They  returned 
to  the  room  and  Mrs.  Carter  said,  with  no  lack 
of  confusion,  "  This  is  my  husban'." 

"  Harper's  the  name,  ma'm,  Harper — George 
H.  Harper." 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  sah;  glad  to  know  you," 
he  chattered,  encouraged  by  the  progress  he 
was  making.  "  You  see,  ole  fren',  I'm  in  a  bad 
box.  The  ladies  tells  me  thar's  a  spar'  bed, 
but  I'm  willin'  to  sleep  on  the  floor  to  git  shel- 
ter." 

The  old  man  growled  out  an  unintelligible 
assent  and  shuffled  away,  Martha  and  her 
mother  blushing  crimson. 

All  the  doors  were  closed  and  the  candles 
lighted,  and  a  modest  supper  was  soon  pre- 
pared and  eaten.  In  an  hour  the  storm  had 
blown  over  and  left  the  night  cool  and  beauti- 
ful, with  a-  full  moon  deluging  the'  hill-tops 
with  silver.  The  stranger  was  an  incessant 
and  impetuous  talker.  He  volunteered  more 
stories  of  the  moonshine  raids  he  had  con- 
ducted in  the  "Tennessy"  mountains.  "Ole 
Jeff's  faded  eyes  would  light  up  at  the  recital. 
It  was  as  if  oil  had  been  poured  upon  slum- 
bering coals;  the  flames  leaped  in  fitful  gleams 
from  out  his  sunken  eyes  like  a  lighted  torch 
held  against  the  wind. 

The  clock  struck  harshly  the  hour  of  nine, 
and  Mrs.  Carter  took  an  extra  candle,  and, 
lighting  it,  told  the  stranger  she  would  show 
him  to  his  room.  "Good  nights"  were  ex- 
changed, and  soon  the  quiet,  the  absolute  and 
impressive  quiet  of  the  forest  was  over  every 
thing. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  on  Mrs.  Carter 
before  George  Harper  dropped  upon  his  knees, 
and,  burying  his  face  in  the  bed,  cried  like  a 
child.  There  was  no  need  for  masking  now. 
He  had  played  his  part  with  remarkable  equa- 
nimity. But  the  sight  of  his  father,  old  and 
weak-minded,  the  painful  evidences  of  poverty 
and  suffering,  his  sister  grown  into  womanhood 
amid  such  surroundings,  his  mother's  care-worn 
face,  all  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  could 
not  stay  his  tears.  Why  did  he  wait  so  long? 
True,  he  had  made  a  fortune,  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  return  sooner,  but  he  had  delayed  till 
he  had  reached  his  pecuniary  ambition.  He 
had  come  back  to  take  them  to  his  Texas 
home.  This  thought  brought  some  comfort, 
and  the  chidings  of  his  conscience  were  stilled. 
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His  talk  about  the  moonshiners,  his  full,  rough 
beard,  and  his  stalwart  form  disguised  him 
completely.  To-morrow  he  would  gladden  all 
their  hearts.  He  had  planned  a  surprise  for 
them,  and  he  wanted  to  make  it  as  complete 
as  possible.  Now  that  he  was  with  them  once 
more  he  could  restrain  for  a  few  hours  his  de- 
sire to  proclaim  his  identity.  In  pursuance  of 
his  plans  he  took  a  piece  of  mirror  from  the 
wall  and  placed  it  in  position  on  the  table. 
He  next  rescued  from  the  chaos  of  his  baggage 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  shaving-cup  and  a  razor. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  scissors  had  trimmed  his 
moustache  and  beard  close  to  his  face.  A  half 
hour's  patient  work  with  the  razor  left  his  face 
comparatively  smooth  and  white.  He  could 
not  repress  a  smile  at  the  metamorphosis. 
Every  feature  was  revealed,  and  the  face  of 
his  boyhood,  a  little  broader  and  a  little  older 
looking,  was  reflected  back  to  him.  "  They  will 
know  me  now,"  he  laughed.  As  each  article 
of  clothing  was  removed  he  would  return  to 
the  little  broken  mirror  and  look  at  himself 
again  and  again. 

The  candle  was  at  last  blown  out,  and  he 
stretched  himself  upon  the  bed,  which  was 
drawn  close  to  the  open  window.  He  had 
slept  in  that  same  bed  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, and  the  memories  crowded  painfully  on 
him  now.  Before  him  lay  the  familiar  land- 
scape. Every  rock  and  tree  was  an  old  friend. 
It  never  looked  so  beautiful  to  him  before.  The 
moon  was  poised  above  the  valley  like  some 
silver-winged  bird.  The  mountains,  their  foli- 
age clinging  like  a  velvet  robe,  pushed  their 
gleaming  shoulders  toward  the  skies.  The 
valley  flowed  between  its  chain  of  sentinels, 
winding  away  in  sinuous  beauty  until  the  lines 
of  perspective  met  and  marked  the  material 
world.  A  ripple  of  wind  made  every  pendant 
leaf  glint  and  tremble  as  though  a  shower  of 
moonlight  fell.  Occasionally  the  long,  piteous 
cry  of  a  wolf  rudely  awoke  the  drowsy  echoes. 
A  gossamer  web  of  mist,  amethystine  in  its 
lightness  and  purity,  floated  about  the  moun- 
tain-tops like  a  veil  of  filmy  lace,  and  trailed 
in  regal  beauty  adown  over  the  kingly  pines, 
and  over  the  rocks  and  undergrowth  until  it 
swept  the  valley  like  a  bride's  costly  train. 

The  grown  man  was  a  simple-hearted  boy 
again.  His  quickened  fancy  carried  him  back 
to  every  adventure  of  his  younger  days.  He 
could  not  restrain  the  grief  that  crowded  into 
his  eyes,  and  turning  from  the  perfect  fairy- 
land in  all  its  jeweled  loveliness,  he  wept  over 
the  memories  of  the  past  until  he  slept. 


Chapter  III. 

Had  "Jim"  Carter  opened  his  eyes  an  hour 
before  dawn  and  turned  them  upon  the  win- 
dow that  such  a  short  while  before  had  framed 
for  him  so  beautiful  a  picture,  he  would  have 
witnessed  a  sight  that  would  have  stilled  his 
heart.  A  hatless  shock  of  hair  arose  slowly 
from  beneath  the  window.  A  moment  more  a 
pair  of  eyes  distended  with  a  murderous  light 
looked  into  the  room.  The  moonlight  streamed 
across  the  bed,  and  plainly  outlined  the  form 
of  the  sleeping  occupant.  His  face  was  turned 
from  the  window,  and  he  was  breathing  with 
the  easy  regularity  that  bespeaks  helpless  re- 
pose. Emboldened  by  the  position  of  the 
sleeper,  the  face  at  the  window  was  lifted  above 
the  sill.  The  set  mouth,  the  cruel,  blazing 
eyes,  the  livid,  awful  face  did  not  disguise  "  ole 
Jeff"  Carter's  identity.  He  raised  his  right 
hand  dexterously,  placed  his  left  hand  on  the 
low  window-sill,  and  the  terrible  gleam  of  a 
long  hunting-knife  was  lost  in  the  form  of  the 
sleeping  man.  The  knife  was  withdrawn  from 
its  fleshly  scabbard  instantaneously,  and  the 
withered  arm,  tense  and  nervous  now,  was 
raised  for  another  stroke.  But  before  it  could 
be  delivered  the  innocent  victim  leaped  in  an- 
guish from  the  bed  and  turned  his  face  toward 
the  window.  The  moonlight  made  every  fea- 
ture of  the  two  men  visible.  Jim  recognized 
his  father,  and  the  old  man  saw,  not  the  enemy 
of  the  moonshiners,  not  the  stranger  who  had 
intruded  upon  his  hospitality,  but  the  white 
face  of  his  long-lost  son,  "Jim,"  whose  image 
was  ever  with  him.  To  his  ignorant  and  ex- 
cited mind  it  appeared  a  supernatural  effect. 
Keason  had  returned  to  him  for  an  instant,  and 
in  the  brief  but  tragic  moment  that  the  two 
men  stood  staring  at  each  other  the  old  man 
read  his  fate. 

"Great  God!  it's  my  Jim's  ghost!"  he 
shrieked,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  terror  and 
despair.  He  leaped  through  the  air  as  if  a 
shot  had  pierced  his  heart,  and  before  the 
wounded  man  could  fall,  weak  and  faint,  upon 
the  bed,  "ole  Jeff's"  frightful  cries  were  still 
echoing  from  the  hills. 

The  horrible  sounds  had  aroused  the  mother 
and  daughter,  and  when  they  rushed  into  the 
room  they  found  covered  with  blood  and  look- 
ing pale  and  piteous,  not  the  bearded  stranger 
of  the  night  before,  but  the  familiar  face  of 
the  son  and  brother. 

"  My  God,  it 's  Jim !"  was  the  simultaneous 
cry.  It  was  no  time  for  questionings.  He  nod- 
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ded  his  head  affirmatively  and  smiled  faintly. 
The  women,  nerved  hy  the  conseiousness  that 
he  was  suffering,  soon  procured  water  and 
bandages  and  dressed  his  wounds.  A  stimu- 
lant strengthened  him,  and  he  found  words  to 
tell  the  dreadful  story.  His  arm  was  pierced 
through,  and  his  breast  was  painfully  cut,  but 
the  wounds  were  not  serious. 

The  sun  was  crimsoning  the  cool  sky  when 
Martha  and  her  mother  left  the  little  cabin  to 


hunt  for  "ole  Jeff."  He  had  not  returned, 
and  they  could  not  hush  the  stifling  dread  that 
came  to  them. 

They  knew  that  he  could  not  go  far,  and 
they  tried  to  buoy  themselves  up  with  the  hope 
that  he  had  fallen  from  exhaustion.  They  at 
last  reached  the  spring,  and  there  they  found 
him  with  his  white  face  to  the  skies,  dead  from 
fright,  and  near  him,  still  visible  in  the  sand, 
were  the  rude  letters,  "  J-I-M." 

Daniel  E.  0' Sullivan. 
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IN  these  days  of  peace  and  general  plenty, 
of  voluntary  and  productive  labor,  and  of 
•entire  personal  freedom,  except  as  men  are  ham- 
pered by  business  ties  or  confined  for  crime,  it 
is  not  easy  to  realize  that  at  one  time,  only 
twenty-two  years  ago,  amid  the  other  horrors 
of  our  civil  war,  more'than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
various  military  prisons  North  and  South,  to 
say  nothing  of  more  than  one  million  others 
who  were  from  war's  necessity  deprived  in 
camps  of  a  large  share  of  their  personal  lib- 
erty by  the  strict  requirements  of  military 
discipline.  Though  so  many  actors  in  those 
stirring  scenes  have  left  life's  stage,  quite  as 
many  survivors  have  vivid  memories  of  that 
period  of  intense  anxiety  and  trial;  but  the 
rising  generation  is  growing  up  in  comparative 
forgetfulness  of  the  terrible  ordeals  through 
which  many  of  their  older  friends  passed,  as 
well  as  of  the  noble  impulses  that  inspirited 
them  in  that  grand  struggle  between  States- 
rights  and  Federal  supremacy. 

The  healthful  memories  of  those  days  and 
their  useful  lessons  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fade  away.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  record 
them  faithfully,  both  for  the  truth  of  history 
and  for  the  use  of  those  who  follow  us. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  is  to  contribute  a 
mite  to  the  prison  records  of  the  war  from  a 
Southern  stand-point,  to  call  attention  to  songs 
that  served  to  while  away  the  irksomeness  of 
prison-life,  and  especially  to  give  a  more  gen- 
eral circulation  to  some  admirable  verses  from 
the  gifted  pen  of  a  prison  comrade  of  the 
writer,  Colonel  William  Stewart  Hawkins,  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  died  soon  after  he 
was  released  from  Fort  Delaware,  at  the  close 
of  the  war.    These  verses,  in  the  true  spirit 


and  rhythm  of  poesy,  were  written  by  Col- 
onel Hawkins,  together  with  some  others  else- 
where published,  while  he  was  confined,  from 
December,  1863,  to  the  summer  of  1865,  in  the 
war  prisons  at  Nashville,  Louisville,  Camp 
Chase,  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Fort  Dela- 
ware, in  Delaware  Bay,  near  Philadelphia. 
They  are  worthy  of  remembrance  not  only 
for  true  poetic  merit,  but  because  they  breathe 
the  patriotic  love  of  our  Southern  homes  and 
Southern  cause  which  animated  the  mass  of 
our  Southern  soldiers  even  while  they  lay 
pining  in  Northern  prisons — prisons  which,  in 
some  of  their  unrecorded  horrors,  quite  equaled 
the  worst  that  was  ever  true  of  Andersonville. 

Whatever  allusions  may  be  made  in  this 
brief  sketch  to  any  of  the  harsher  features  of 
such  prison-life,  the  object  will  not  be  to  stir 
up  strife  and  to  "  open  wounds  afresh."  All  my 
sentiments  as  a  soldier  of  the  "Lost  Cause'' 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  acts 
of  restored  good  will  and  reconciliation  which 
have  of  late  years  in  so  many  ways  drawn  the 
soldiers  and  civilians  of  both  sides  into  more 
friendly  relations.  God  speed  all  the  efforts 
which,  like  the  Expositions  of  Louisville  and 
New  Orleans,  and  exchanges  of  courtesies  be- 
tween Northern  and  Southern  soldiers,  tend  to 
bring  our  people  of  all  sections  into  closer 
sympathies  and  to  cement  our  Union  of  States. 
If  for  a  moment  or  two  the  curtain  is  lifted 
from  some  acts  of  cruel  or  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness in  Northern  prisons,  it  will  be  merely  to 
suggest  that  were  Southern  soldiers  disposed 
to  hold  up  to  public  view  only  the  darker  side 
of  their  prison-life  without  its  palliating  cir- 
cumstances, as  has  been  too  often  done  about 
our  prison-camp  at  Andersonville,  Georgia,  we 
could  record  quite  as  dark  a  page  of  war  his- 
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tory,  and  make  a  full  offset  to  any  cruelties 
charged  against  Southern  war  prisons. 

To  judge  dispassionately  and  correctly  in 
such  matters,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  prison-life,  and,  indeed,  a  soldier's  life,  is 
hard  at  best;  and  that  to  hold  securely  and  in 
proper  subjection  thousands  of  daring  men  in- 
ured to  the  risks  of  war,  many  of  them  ever 
ready  for  bold  plans  of  escape,  you  must  have 
very  stringent  rules  and  enforce  them  strictly. 

In  such  enforcement  there  must  needs  be 
many  occasions  for  individual  wrongs  and  un- 
designed severity.  During  the  last  three  years 
of  the  war,  the  chief  distributing  prison,  for 
Confederate  soldiers  captured  from  Bragg's 
and  other  Western  armies  this  side  the  Missis- 
sippi— and  for  other  military  prisoners — was 

THE  NASHVILLE  PENITENTIARY 

as  it  stands  to-day  but  little  changed  from 
that  date. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  these  unfortunates 
stopped  there,  and  in  the  Nashville  hospitals, 
from  a  day  to  several  months,  according  to 
their  condition,  while  in  transit  to  the  more 
permanent  prison-barracks  on  Johnson's  Isl- 
and, in  Lake  Erie;  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  River;  Camp  Chase,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Camp  Morton,  at  Indianapolis. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  undersigned — dis- 
abled by  a  wound,  on  Missionary  Ridge  —  to 
spend  six  weeks  in  the  Nashville  hospitals  and 
prison,  and  more  than  two  months  at  Camp 
Chase,  from  December,  '63,  to  the  end  of  March, 
'64,  when  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  escape, 
and  after  two  months  of  wanderings  in  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada,  and  on  the  At- 
lantic, to  return  safely  to  his  command  at  At- 
lanta. 

At  this  time  a  Major  Horner  commanded 
at  Nashville  Penitentiary,  and  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson, Lieutenant-Colonel  Webber,  and  their 
Adjutant- General,  Captain  Lamb,  were  in 
■charge  of  Camp  Chase. 

In  the  Nashville  state's  prison,  prisoners  of 
war  were  not  mixed  with  the  convicts,  but  oc- 
cupied the  long  front  building  and  its  yard, 
the  latter  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  a 
few  court-martialed  Federals  being  confined 
with  us.  Through  the  iron  grating  of  our  back 
windows  we  saw  daily  the  striped  convicts,  as 
their  doleful  processions  marched  to  and  from 
their  cells.  Here  we  were  made  passably  com- 
fortable for  soldiers,  sleeping  in  our  blankets, 
as  thickly  strewn  on  the  floor  as  men  could  lie, 
and  keeping  good  fires  in  all  the  fire-places. 


Here  prisoners  were  not  as  thoroughly  searched, 
nor  deprived  of  their  money  and  knives,  as 
they  were  at  the  permanent  prisons.  For  roll- 
calls  we  were  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  yard  or 
the  long  halls,  according  to  weather,  and  there 
were  distributed  our  uniform  rations  of  wheat 
or  corn  bread  and  boiled  beef  or  pickled  pork, 
with  coffee.  Where  we  remained  long  enough 
to  form  messes,  these  messes  were  allowed  to 
occupy  the  smaller  rooms,  where  they  made 
their  own  coffee,  and  were  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  boil  their  own  meat,  potatoes,  and  beans. 
The  kind  ladies  of  Nashville  were  allowed  by 
Major  Horner  to  furnish  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  dinners,  which  naturally  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  "poor  corn -feds,"  as 
our  men  were  frequently  dubbed.  Indeed  we 
found  little  cause  to  complain  of  our  com- 
mandant's treatment  or  management  here,  for 
it  was  uniformly  humane  and  considerate  dur- 
ing our  six  weeks'  experience.  Yet  the  prison 
regulations  were  rigid  and  rigidly  enforced. 
But  what  was  known  as  the  "Rebel  Hos- 
pital," in  the  old  Cherry  Street  Baptist  Church, 
was  dreaded  by  all  Confederate  prisoners  for 
its  general  discomforts  and  the  frequent  rough- 
ness of  the  men  detailed  as  nurses.  Having 
to  spend  a  week  there,  I  one  day  saw  a  burly, 
surly  nurse  almost  shake  the  life  out  of  a  weak, 
emaciated  prisoner,  who  scarcely  had  strength 
to  stand,  when  he  rose  from  his  rough  bed. 
Such  scenes  of  heartless  cruelty  were  not  un- 
usual there. 

Colonel  Hawkins,  our  soldier -poet  above 
mentioned,  commander  of  Hawkins'  Scouts, 
then  operating  in  Middle  Tennessee,  became 
our  fellow-prisoner  at  Nashville.  So  did  Gen- 
eral Robert  B.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina, 
brother  of  Governor,  now  Senator  Vance,  and 
who  for  ten  years  past  has  been  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  now  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Patents.  We  were 
afterward  associated  in  the  same  mess  at  Camp 
Chase.  Never  can  we  forget  the  ride  which 
some  of  our  party  had  in  open,  filthy  cattle 
cars,  toward  the  end  of  January,  from  Nash- 
ville to  Louisville. 

AT  CAMP  CHASE 

our  regular  prison-life  began,  and  did  not  end 
for  most  of  our  number  till  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  Here  officers  and  enlisted  men  were 
kept  in  different  barracks  within  separate  in- 
closures.  Our  quarters  consisted  of  two  long 
rows  of  one-story  board  shanties,  some  twenty 
yards  apart,  surrounded  with  a  close  board 
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fence  fourteen  feet  high,  with  a  plank  walk 
outside  and  near  the  top  for  sentries,  and  leaving 
a  space  thirty  or  forty  yards  wide  around  the 
barracks.  Within  these  limits,  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  officers  of  all  ranks, 
up  to  a  Brigadier-General,  were  confined.  We 
were  divided  into  messes  of  ten  to  twenty-five, 
according  to  the  sizes  of  our  rooms,  which 
varied  from  twelve  by  twelve  to  twelve  by 
twenty  feet.  Each  room  was  furnished  with  a 
cooking  stove  and  utensils — the  only  source  of 
heat — rough  pine  table  and  benches,  and  some- 
times "barrel-chairs,"  the  latter  luxury  man- 
ufactured, two  easy-back  chairs  from  each  bar- 
rel, by  some  of  our  number.  The  bunks,  of 
undressed  stuff,  were  attached  to  the  walls,  in 
two  or  three  tiers,  and  each  wide  enough  for 
two  or  three  men.  The  only  bedding  in  each 
was  four  to  eight  blankets,  part  of  them  fur- 
nished by  the  prison  quartermaster.  Our  ta- 
ble furniture  consisted  of  tin  plates,  pans,  cups, 
and  coffee-pots,  a  knife  and  fork  apiece,  and 
wooden  spoons  of  our  own  make.  Wood  and 
rations  were  placed  for  us  just  outside  the 
prison  gate.  Details  from  our  number,  under 
guard,  brought  them  in,  and  our  messes  cut 
their  own  wood  and  did  their  own  cooking  by 
detail,  except  that  loaf-bread  was  furnished 
alternately  with  flour  and  meal.  Frequently, 
when  our  details  went  outside  for  supplies,  they 
were  greeted  by  rough  women,  who  we  sup- 
posed were  the  wives  of  some  of  our  guard, 
with  the  thrilling  words  of  the  song: 

"  We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour-apple  tree — 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom." 

We  always  questioned  the  propriety  of  this, 
reminding  them  that  they  must  catch  him 
first,  little  imagining  that  when  they  did  catch 
the  gallant  old  gentleman  they  would  fail  to 
carry  out  this  universal  threat. 

Our  indoor  amusements  consisted  of  games, 
among  which  cards,  chess,  and  checkers  pre- 
dominated, according  to  taste,  most  of  the 
boards  and  men  being  of  prison  manufacture. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  reading  such  books  as 
we  could  buy,  or  as  some  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  receive  from  outside  friends.  In  the  open 
air,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  our  inclosure, 
walking,  running,  jumping,  and  occasionally 
the  good  game  of  our  younger  days,  "fox  and 
geese,"  gave  enough  exercise  to  keep  the  blood 
from  stagnating  in  our  close  confinement. 
Such  was  the  prison-home  of  many  who  had 
been  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Our  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  was  as  lim- 


ited as  possible.  We^  were  rarely  permitted  to 
see  a  daily  paper.  The  roll  of  each  mess  was 
called  once  daily,  at  8  A.  m.,  by  a  sergeant,  su- 
perintended by  the  Provost  Marshal,  a  lieuten- 
ant. Our  only  regular  visitors  were  these  offi- 
cers with  the  prison  surgeon,  about  the  same 
hour,  and  the  postmaster,  Tiffany,  or  "  Old 
Tiff,"  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  who  deliv- 
ered and  received  letters  each  afternoon.  Once 
or  twice  a  week  the  Colonel  commanding  with 
a  subordinate,  and  occasionally  some  guests  of 
theirs,  would  walk  about  the  grounds  and  visit 
some  of  the  messes.  Their  usual  bearing  to- 
ward us  was  gentlemanly,  a  few  exceptions  oc- 
curring occasionally  on  the  part  of  some  infe- 
rior official,  "  vested  with  a  little  brief  author- 
ity." The  fewest  possible  privileges  were 
allowed  us  for  the  first  month,  before  Colonel 
Richardson  was  placed  in  command.  We 
were  permitted  to  buy  nothing  from  the  sutler 
but  writing  material,  stamps,  and  tobacco.  We 
could  neither  buy  nor  receive  from  friends  any 
clothing  but  the  very  coarsest.  Indeed,  the 
commandant  at  that  time  was  honest  enough 
to  inform  us,  that  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment was  to  let  us  "  rebels  go  home  as  ragged 
as  possible."  This  extreme  severity  was  de- 
signed to  be  retaliatory  from  false  statements 
about  the  harsh  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners 
by  our  authorities,  and  this  period  formed  the 
dark  days,  or  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  for  Con- 
federate prisoners.  But  at  last,  either  from 
remonstrance  by  the  Richmond  government 
or  because  convinced  that  reports  of  harsh 
treatment  of  their  prisoners  by  Confederates 
were  exaggerated,  their  policy  changed.  For 
the  last  few  weeks,  under  the  new  regime,  our 
condition  was  much  improved. 

We  were  placed  in  better  quarters,  and  "  free' 
trade  with  the  sutler"  was  declared,  excluding 
little  but  ardent  spirits  and  boots.  Good  cloth- 
ing, books,  and  delicacies  began  to  flow  into  our 
prison  in  comparative  abundance,  but  no  boots 
could  we  get.  More  letters  began  to  come 
in,  that  cheered  a  dreary  prison-life  no  little. 
Many  were  from  numerous  "cousins,"  "aunts," 
and  "sisters,"  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  adjoin- 
ing States,  of  whom  we  had  never  heard  be- 
fore, asking  after  our  welfare,  and  offering  con- 
tributions to  our  comfort.  We  were  not  slow 
to  catch  the  idea,  and  replied  as  affectionately 
as  our  newly -found  kinswomen  wrote.  By 
such  unexpected  correspondence,  many  sub- 
stantial comforts  entered  our  prison  doors,  and 
many  were  the  blessings  that  went  out  from 
grateful  hearts  to  the  benevolent  donors,  whose 
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faces  we  never  saw,  and  \^hose  identity,  in  most 
instances,  we  never  knew. 

Such  was  the  life  of  our  officers  in  prison- 
barracks.  Though  we  were  never  permitted 
to  see  our  enlisted  men,  unless  we  met  in  hos- 
pitals, and  could  communicate  with  them  hut 
rarely,  we  were  well  informed  that  their  privi- 
leges were  fewer  and  their  treatment  more  rig- 
orous than  ours. 

Now  for  a  few  instances  of  what  we  thought 

UNNECESSARY  SEVERITY 

in  our  darker  days.  A  near  relative,  in  her 
anxiety  about  one  of  our  number  who  had 
been  severely  wounded,  came  all  the  way  from 
Newport,  Kentucky,  to  visit  him,  but  because 
he  was  relieved  enough  from  his  wound  not  to 
be  in  the  hospital,  she  was  not  allowed  to  see 
him,  although  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Federal 
colonel,  then  on  General  Gilmore's  staff,  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  used  all  the 
influence  she  could  to  secure  an  interview. 
She  was  merely  permitted  to  send  him  some 
clothing.  One  day  a  number  of  us  were  exer- 
cising at  "fox  and  geese."  A  "dead  line," 
formed  by  a  shallow  ditch,  extended  around 
the  inclosure,  a  few  feet  from  the  outer  wall. 
It  was  against  orders  for  us  to  cross  that  line. 
Sentries  on  the  parapet  had  orders  to  shoot  any 
prisoner  who  crossed  it.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  game  two  of  our  party  grappled  and  fell 
in  this  ditch.  At  once  a  sentinel  near  by  took 
deliberate  aim  at  them  and  was  about  to  fire, 
when  his  officer,  chancing  to  pass  near  him, 
knocked  up  his  rifle  and  prevented  what  would 
have  been  a  cold-blooded  murder. 

All  lights  in  our  mess-rooms  were  ordered  to 
be  put  out  at  the  usual  9  o'clock  "taps."  On 
one  occasion  a  light  in  one  of  the  rooms 
was  left  burning  a  few  minutes  after  "taps." 
Merely  calling  once,  "Put  out  that  light,"  a 
guard  on  the  walls  sent  a  ball  whizzing  through 
the  thin  partions  of  the  room.  It  passed  near 
several  occupants,  but  fortunately  struck  no 
one.  You  may  well  suppose  all  lights,  even 
the  glimmer  from  our  stoves,  were  put  out 
promptly  after  that. 

Smallpox  broke  out  in  our  prison,  and  in 
one  instance  a  case  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
one  of  our  mess-rooms  until  it  became  conflu- 
ent, thus  endangering  many  lives.  Harsher  in- 
cidents still  might  be  told  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  enlisted  men,  and  some  of  the  prison  expe- 
rience at  Camp  Morton,  but  we  were  not  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  those  as  we  were  of  the 
above  cases. 


While  at  Camp  Chase  we  learned  in  various 
ways  how  some  of  our  fellow -prisoners  at 
Camp  Morton  were  killed — wantonly  as  we 
thought — while  attempting  to  escape  by  tun- 
nels which  they  had  made  from  within  their 
prison  inclosure.  Possibly  these  statements 
were  made  to  check  us  in  similar  efforts  for 
escape,  as  the  planning  and  constructing  of 
tunnels,  carried  on  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
was  a  popular  enterprise  for  several  months  in 
Camp  Chase,  after  all  hopes  of  an  early  ex- 
change were  destroyed.  We  learned  and  had 
reasons  to  believe  that  when  it  was  known  by 
those  in  command  at  Camp  Morton  that  such 
a  tunnel  would  come  out  at  a  certain  point  be- 
yond the  walls,  the  guards  had  orders  to  shoot 
any  prisoners  who  made  their  exit  there,  and 
that  some  were  so  shot  without  any  other  at- 
tempt to  secure  them.  For  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  we  must  rely  on  men  then  con- 
fined at  Camp  Morton  to  corroborate  or  deny 
it.    Certain  it  is  that 

ATTEMPTS  AT  "  TUNNELING  OUT  " 

were  continued  at  Camp  Chase,  in  spite  of  such 
statements,  up  to  the  very  time  that  all  officers 
confined  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  including  those 
of  General  John  H.  Morgan,  were  removed  in 
March,  1864,  to  Fort  Delaware,  where,  if  they 
succeeded  in  tunneling,  their  tunnels  would 
come  out  in  the  waters  of  Delaware  Bay. 
When  we  left  a  shaft  and  tunnel  were  in  pro- 
gress under  the  floor  of  our  mess-room.  Some 
idea  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  slowness  of 
these  efforts  for  liberty  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  facts:  All  the  work  was  done  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  after  "taps,"  by  de- 
tails and  reliefs  from  the  most  trusted  men  of 
our  number,  for  spies  were  kept  among  us,  and 
it  was  hard  to  identify  them.  After  "  taps  " 
our  fire  was  allowed  to  die  down.  The  stove 
was  moved  enough  from  its  position  to  take  up 
some  of  the  rough  boards  of  the  loose  floor,  as 
noislessly  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  shaft 
was  sunk  in  the  earth  immediately  under  the 
stove,  the  floor  being  near  the  ground.  To- 
ward morning  every  thing  was  carefully  put 
back  in  its  place,  and  no  visible  traces  of  the 
night's  work  were  left.  It  may  be  asked,  how 
did  you  get  tools  for  digging?  and  what  was 
done  with  the  dirt  removed  from  these  tun- 
nels? A  file  was  obtained  by  careful  manage- 
ment; then  a  "strap-hinge"  was  taken  from 
an  outhouse.  This  hinge  made  two  excellent 
small  hoes  for  tunneling.  How?  With  the 
file  the  two  "straps"  of  the  hinge  were  cut 
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apart  where  they  unite.  The  broad  part  of 
each  "strap"  was  heated  and  bent,  and  then 
sharpened  like  a  hoe  on  the  broad  edge.  Each 
"strap"  was  fastened  with  the  screws  taken 
from  the  hinge  to  a  small  wooden  handle,  less 
than  a  foot  long.  This  made  a  convenient  and 
effective  hoe  for  such  work,  "  in  close  quarters," 
as  the  men  did  who  formed  the  working-force 
in  their  unique  mining.  The  dirt  removed 
from  the  tunnels  was  put  in  large  "pockets" 
concealed  in  the  clothing  of  the  workers. 
When  these  pockets  were  filled  they  were 
emptied  into  the  common  "sink,"  within  the 
prison  walls,  to  which  prisoners  were"  allowed 
access  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

Our  "  sappers  and  miners "  found  this  work 
warmer  than  one  might  suppose  on  those  win- 
ter nights  in  Ohio ;  for  they  were  working  in 
narrow  tunnels  under  ground,  and  they  were 
buoyed  up  by  the  exciting  hope  of  escape. 
Your  readers  would  be  astonished  if  informed 
of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  these 
simple  contrivances  of  our  Southern  soldiers. 

In  addition  to 

PRISON  PASTIMES, 

already  mentioned  in  connection  with  our 
irksome  life  at  Camp  Chase,  moot  courts 
were  established  in  our  new  and  more  roomy 
quarters.  They  were  conducted  by  the  lawyers 
among  us,  and  afforded  infinite  amusement. 
We  had  frequent  religious  exercises,  in  which 
a  general  interest  was  taken,  Bible  classes  and 
an  occasional  sermon  on  Sunday  from  several 
ministers  in  our  number,  besides  prayer-meet- 
ings during  the  week.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  of  our  stay,  a  weekly  paper  was  started. 
It  was  made  up  entirely  of  original  contribu- 
tions by  prisoners,  and  was  neatly  written  by 
our  best  pensmen.  The  title  was  "The  Rebel 
64-Pounder,  or  Camp  Chase  Ventilator,"  and 
Colonel  Hawkins  was  its  editor-in-chief. 
Among  its  most  noted  contributors  was  Major 
Lamar  Fontaine,  a  prison  comrade,  and  the 
reputed  author  of  "All  Quiet  Along  the  Po- 
tomac." He  certainly  wrote  some  excellent 
verses  for  our  prison  columns,  and  though  a 
difference  of  opinion  existed  among  his  prison 
mates  about  his  claim  to  the  celebrated  verses 
here  mentioned,  he  assured  us  he  composed 
them,  and  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  their 
author.  He  became  very  skillful  in  shooting 
our  huge  prison  rats  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
and  he  spent  so  much  time  in  this  amusement 
that  he  was  charged  with  eating  them.  Among 
other  things,  we  had  a  mock  political  contest 


for  "  Governor  of  Ca^np  Chase,"  with  General 
Yance  and  Colonel  Hawkins  as  opposing  can- 
didates, and,  after  a  spirited  contest,  the  latter 
was  chosen  by  a  small  majority.  Stump-speak- 
ing and  all  the  schemes  of  politics  were  mim- 
icked, our  prison  officers  not  interfering  with 
the  fun.  But  when  Colonel  Hawkins  published 
the  following  stirring  verses  in  the  "$4rPound- 
er,"  which  had  been  written  by  him  in  Janu- 
ary, '64,  while  in  the  Louisville  prison,  they 
led  to  a  threat  that  our  journal  would  be  sup- 
pressed, if  it  contained  any  more  such  "rebel 
sentiments  ": 

THE  TRIPLE-BARRED  BANNER. 
I. 

O  Triple-barred  Banner !  the  badge  of  the  free ! 
What  coward  would  falter  in  duty  to  thee ! 
O  Southerners,  onward,  till  honors  be  won, 
And  our  eagles  in  pride  greet  the  gleam  of  the  sun. 
The  daughters  of  Southland  are  kneeling  in  prayer, 
That  thy  folds  ever  triumph  in  the  battle's  fierce  glare. 
Then  a  welcome  to  suffering,  to  prisons,  and  scars, 
And  Freedom' s  dear  smile  to  the ' '  Stars  and  the  Bars. ' ' 

II. 

O  Triple-barred  Banner !  the  dread  of  the  foe ! 
When  thou  art  advancing,  his  might  is  struck  low. 
No  stripes  now  degrade  thee,  no  symbols  of  shame ; 
All  pure  are  thy  lusters,  all  peerless  thy  fame. 
We  weep  not  nor  faint,  as  the  sad  hours  roll ; 
They  may  shackle  the  body,  they  can  not  the  soul. 
Then  a  welcome  to  troubles,  and  battles,  and  scars, 
And  Freedom's  bright  crown  to  the  "Stars  and  the 
Bars !" 

III. 

O  Triple-barred  Banner  !  Our  joy  and  our  pride  ! 
Though  scorned  by  invaders,  by  tyrant  decried, 
Fling  forth  all  thy  proud  folds  to  shore  and  to  sea, 
For  the  heart  of  the  Southland  is  beating  for  thee ; 
And  our  brothers  are  arming  with  nerve  and  with 
will, 

To  strike  till  the  Northman  is  humbled  and  still. 
Then  a  welcome  to  woundings,  and  prisons,  and  scars, 
And  Freedom's  sweet  smile  to  the  "Stars  and  the  Bars. " 

But  no  verses  from  the  graceful  pen  of  Col- 
onel Hawkins  were  more  generally  admired  by 
his  fellow-prisoners  than  the  following' more 
elaborate  ones,  which  he  wrote  at  Camp  Chase, 
in  February,  1864.  They  voiced  the  thoughts 
of  many  a  brave  heart  that  was  languishing  in 
those  prison  walls.  Their  especial  occasion  was 
the  death  of  one  of  our  fellow-prisoners: 

BEHIND  THE  BARS. 

Though  I  rest  within  a  prison 
And  long  miles  between  us  be, 

Yet  through  bonds  and  weary  distance, 
Sweet,  my  soul  goes  out  to  thee ; 

Seeks  thy  presence  at  the  dawning, 
In  the  tender  twilight  hour, 
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Through  and  through  the  darkness, 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  shower; 
Whether  on  my  narrow  cot, 

Or  pacing  sadly  in  my  cell, 
With  a  slow  and  measured  footstep, 

Like  my  watching  sentinel — 
But  I  am  not  here.    My  spirit 

Has  flown  on  wings  of  light, 
With  its  wild  and  eager  yearnings 

It  seeks  thee,  love,  to-night. 


God  spare  him  all  the  sorrow 

This  weary  spirit  knows ! 
As  her  time  approaches  slowly 

May  he  be  her  pride  and  joy, 
For  we  love  him,  O,  so  truly, 

Our  gentle  brother  boy. 
And  may  she  also  know, 

That  mother  dear  of  mine, 
I  cling  to  her  in  fondness, 

Like  a  tendril  to  the  vine. 


II. 

Now  again  I  sit  and  clasp  thee, 

Thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
The  dear  accustomed  place  where  it 

Of  old  was  wont  to  rest ; 
And  I  feel  thy  heart's  low  throbbing 

As  I  hold  it  close  to  mine, 
And  look  down  into  thine  eyes, 

Where  the  loving  glances  shine, 
On  the  veined  lids  that  shadow 

Those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 
Pressing  kisses  pure  and  holy, 

In  whose  warmth  the  ardor  lies 
That  we  felt  in  by-gone  hours 

When  as  lovers,  fond  and  young, 
We  walked  and  seemed  to  listen 

To  the  songs  by  angels  sung. 


VI. 

After  this  in  haste  I  visit 

Where  the  patriot  armies  sleep,. 
With  hope  to  them  that  falter 

And  joy  to  them  that  weep  ; 
To  tell  the  touching  story 

Of  our  faith  behind  the  bars, 
Of  the  beating  love  we  ever  feel 

For  the  flag  with  Southern  stars;- 
And  to  say  to  all  our  comrades, 

Still  wage  your  fight  sublime, 
For  fast  our  car  of  trnimph  comes 

Along  the  grooves  of  Time ; 
For  God  and  right  still  proudly  form 

Your  tried  and  fearless  band, 
And  freedom's  glorious  crown  shall  yet 

Bedeck  our  native  land. 


III. 

Then  gently  sighing  by  us  went 

The  freighted  evening  breeze, 
As  whispering  blessing  for  us 

To  the  tall  and  stately  trees; 
Then  we  paused,  and  in  the  stillness 

With  love  each  other  crowned, 
And  thou  wert  dearer  then  as  now 

Than  aught  in  earth's  wide  round ; 
I  pledged  to  heaven  that  nothing 

Us  twain  could  ever  part, 
And  then  with  garlands  hailed  you 

As  queen  of  all  my  heart, 
And  we  vowed  to  go  together 

Through  the  shocks  and  storms  of  life, 
I 'd  be  thy  faithful  husband, 

And  you  the  tender  wife. 


VII. 

Now  past  the  height  and  river,. 

By  upland  and  the  plain, 
I  am  coming,  dear  one,  coming 

To  seek  thee  once  again  ; 
And  I  find  thee  sleeping  calmly, 

With  my  baby  on  your  breast, 
And  once  again  my  blessing 

On  the  lips  of  both  is  pressed.. 
You  smile  as  in  your  dreaming 

I  whisper  soft  and  low, 
And  I  sigh  and  sigh  so  sadly, 

For  I  am  loath  to  go : 
But  the  captive's  weary  body 

Will  need  his  weary  soul, 
To  be  back  and  answer  for  him.7 

At  the  calling  of  the  roll. 


IV. 

Now  my  spirit  fleeth  southward 

To  the  little  lonely  grave 
That  holds  the  dearest  treasure 

E'er  to  Mother  Earth  we  gave. 
O  flowers  of  spring,  with  beauty 

Crown  my  little  darling's  tomb  ! 
And  for  my  sake  breathe  o'er  her 

Your  balmiest  perfume. 
For  still  I  hear  the  music 

Of  her  sweet  and  childish  voice : 
That  voice  now  swells  the  chorus, 

Where  the  seraphim  rejoice, 
But  its  lingering  tones  are  with  me, 

And  they  lead  and  lure  me  on 
To  where  some  day  I'll  find  her, 

Beside  the  great  White  Throne. 


VIII. 

Back  to  hours  of  sadness, 

And  the  dreariness  forlorn, 
Where  the  stars  are  gone  from  night 

And  the  glory  from  the  morn, 
Where  Captivity  is  breathing 

Her  poison  every  where, 
And  the  grave  is  always  yawning 

To  claim  its  gloomy  share. 
Oh  !  Death  in  Life  !  Oh  !  Life  in  Death  !• 

The  victims  thou  hast  won ! 
The  pale-faced  captive,  free  at  last, 

In  the  land  beyond  the  sun. 
Dear  God !  to  Thee  I  look  and  pray ! 

O  aid  and  strengthen  me, 
Till  I  and  all  my  brothers, 

And  our  country  too  is  free ! 


V. 

And  I  visit  then  my  mother, 
Kneeling  low  in  fervent  prayer — 

The  prayer  that  every  day  goes  up 
For  me  to  heaven  there ; 

And  I  see  my  little  brother 
In  his  innocent  repose — 


We  shall  give  here  only  one  more  of  ColoneF 
Hawkins'  best  songs,  which  was  also  first  pub- 
lished in  our  prison  paper.  Itmet  with  a  hearty- 
response  and  approval  by  prisoners  and  prison 
authorities  alike,  as  it  referred  "beautifully  and: 
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prophetically  to  the  final  flag  of  truce  that  was 
destined,  but  little  more  than  a  year  later,  to 
end  the  gigantic  struggle,  in  the  grave  misfor- 
unes  of  which  so  many  of  us  were  then  bearing 
our  share: 

THE  BONNIE  "WHITE  FLAG; 
Or,  The  Prisoners'  Invocation  to  Peace. 

Though  we  're  a  hand  of  prisoners, 

Let  each  he  firm  and  true, 
For  noble  souls  and  hearts  of  oak 

The  foe  can  ne'er  subdue. 
We  then  will  turn  us  homeward, 

To  those  we  love  so  dear ; 
For  peace  and  happiness,  my  hoys, 
O  give  a  hearty  cheer ! 
Cho :  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  peace 
And  home,  hurrah! 
Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  White  Flag, 
That  ends  this  cruel  war ! 

The  sword  into  the  scabbard, 

The  musket  on  the  wall, 
The  cannon  from  its  Mazing  throat 

No  more  shall  hurl  the  hall ; 
From  wives  and  babes  ami  sweethearts 

No  longer  will  we  roam, 
For  every  gallant  soldier-boy 

Shall  seek  his  cherished  home.  (Cho.) 

Our  battle  banners  furled  away, 

No  more  shall  greet  the  eye, 
Nor  beat  of  angry  drums  be  heard, 

Nor  bugle's  hostile  cry, 
The  blade  no  more  be  raised  aloft 

In  conflict  fierce  and  wild, 
The  bomb  shall  roll  across  the  sward, 

The  plaything  of  a  child.  (Cho.) 

No  pale-faced  captive  then  shall  stand 

Behind  his  rusted  bars, 
Nor  from  the  prison  window  bleak 

Look  sadly  to  the  stars  ; 
But  out  amid  the  woodland's  green, 

On  bounding  steed  he  '11  be, 
And  proudly  from  his  heart  shall  rise 

The  anthem  of  the  free.  (Cho.) 

The  plow  into  the  furrow  then, 

The  fields  shall  wave  with  grain, 
And  smiling  children  to  their  schools 

All  gladly  go  again, 
The  church  invite  its  grateful  throng, 

And  man's  rude  striving  cease, 
While  all  across  our  noble  land 

Shall  glow  the  light  of  Peace.  (Cho.) 

As  there  were  many  fine  singers  among  us 
these  thrilling  words  to  the  popular  air,  "The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  were  sung  with  a  zest  in 
our  messes  when  they  were  in  a  musical  mood. 
Indeed,  many  an  hour,  otherwise  most  weary, 
was  whiled  away  by  singing. 

With  your  permission  I  shall  close  this  ref- 
erence  to  prison-poetry  with  the  words  of  two 
favorite  songs  of  the  war,  "Hard  Times,"  and 
"  Prayer  of  the  Martyred  Patriot,"  authors  un- 
known to  me.  Not  having  seen  them  in  print 
since  the  war,  1  think  likely  that  few  of  your 
readers  are  familiar  with  them,  and  I  hope 
they  may  prove  acceptable  in  this  war  record: 


HARD  TIMES. 

Let  us  pause  in  life's  pleasures, 

A  nd  count  its  many  cares, 
While  we  all  sup  sorrow  with  the  poor ; 

'Tis  a  song  that  will  linger 

Forever  in  our  ears : 
O  Hard  Times!  Come  again  no  more ! 

Cho :  'Tis  a  song,  a  sigh  of  the  weary, 
Hard  Times,  Hard  Times, 
Come  again  no  more ; 
Many  days  you  have  lingered 

Around  our  cabin  door : 
O  Hard  Times !  Come  again  no  more  ! 

While  we  all  seek  mirth  and  beauty 

And  music  light  and  gay, 
There  are  frail  forms  fainting  at  the  door; 

Though  their  voices  are  silent, 

Their  pleading  looks  will  say, 
O  Hard  Times !  Come  again  no  more  ! 

There's  a  pale,  drooping  maiden 

Who  has  toiled  her  life  away, 
With  a  worn  heart  whose  better  days  are  o'er, 

Although  she  would  be  merry, 

She's  sighing  all  the  day, 
O  Hard  Times !  Come  again  no  more ! 

'Tis  a  wail  that  is  wafted 

Across  the  ocean  wave, 
'Tis  a  sound  that  is  heard  upon  the  shore, 

'Tis  a  dirge  that  is  murmured 

Around  the  lonely  grave : 
O  Hard  Times !  Come  again  no  more ! 

Whether  these  songs,  with  their  equally 
stirring  and  pathetic  airs,  have  been  lately  is- 
sued by  any  of  our  music  firms,  I  do  not  know ; 
but,  if  they  have  not,  it  would  probably  pay 
well  to  republish  them. 

The  air  to  the  noble  words  with  which  I 
now  close  this  sketch  is  a  chant,  not  unlike  the 
charming  "Ave  Sanctissima"  or  "Song  to  the 
Virgin,"  and  is  perhaps  even  more  beautiful 
and  impressive  when  well  rendered: 

PRAYER  OF  THE  MARTYRED  PATRIOT. 

Father,  I  bend  to  Thee ! 
Life  was  thy  gift,  and  Thou  canst  shield  it ; 
But  here,  mid  the  flame  and  smoke,  to  Thee  I  yield  it. 

In  life  or  death  forsake  not  me  ; 

Father  !  I  bend,  I  bend  to  Thee  ! 

Most  High,  I  bow  to  Thee  ! 
On  the  battle's  plain  death  did  surround  me, 
But  e'en  at /the  cannon's  mouth  death  has  not  found 

me. 

In  light  or  gloom,  be  Thou  with  me  ; 
Father!  in  faith,  I  bow  to  Thee! 

O  King  of  Kings !  I  call  to  Thee  ! 
Though  showers  of  shot  and  shell  are  falling, 
In  the  roar  and  strife  my  love  to  Thee  is  calling, 

In  woe,  in  weal,  O  smile  on  me  ! 

Father  !  in  hope,  I  call  to  Thee ! 

O  Bleeding  Love !  I  pray  to  Thee ! 
Though  torn  on  the  field  I  here  am  lying, 
On  Thy  staff'  I  lean,  as  now  I'm  dying. 

In  earth  or  heaven,  Lord,  own  Thou  me  ! 

Father !  in  love  I  conic  to  Thee  ! 

James  W.  A.  Wright. 


THE  GATES  OF  DAWN. 
I. 

Two  wings  of  sunshine  slope  from  earth  to  heaven, 

Each  flaming  plume  tipped  with  a  golden  star; 
Above  an  arch  of  lights,  the  rainbow  seven, 

Throws  down  its  blending  glories  from  afar, 
"Which,  shimmering  through  an  opalescent  mist, 
Hang  in  soft  folds  of  shadowy  amethyst. 

II. 

Wide  through  this  portal  lies  a  summer  land, 

With  heavy,  pulsing  sunlight  o'er  it  all, 
Where  sluggish  rivers  flow  o'er  topaz  sand, 

Q'er  whose  low  banks  dead  poppies  swing  and  fall, 
And  dully  through  the  quivering,  yellow  flood, 
Red  roses  gleam  like  great,  dark  drops  of  blood. 

III. 

All  things  therein  seem  by  strange  silence  bound, 

No  motion  in  the  groups  of  drooping  palm, 
Nor  breath  of  air  upon  the  grass,  nor  sound 

From  quiet  birds,  wh^re  steeped  in  this  deep  calm 
The  roses  hold  their  passionate,  sweet  breath, 
And  tiger  lilies  hang  as  still  as  death. 

IV. 

And  yonder,  in  the  parched  grasses  sunk, 

A  tawny,  crouching  shape,  as  mute  and  still 
As  if  with  sunshine  and  the  fierce  day  drunk, 

Save  for  the  yellow  eyes  which,  'gainst  their  will, 
Beat  with  the  wild  heats  of  unfed  desire, 
Like  two  great  globes  of  golden,  liquid  fire. 
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As  now  the  open  gates  of  light  reveal  the  land  beyond. 


V. 

And  'midst  it  all  a  woman  standing  there, 
The  sun's  deep  splendor  in  her  amber  eyes, 

The  golden  summer  glowing  in  her  hair 

And  on  her  throat,  where  one  full  red  rose  lies; 

And  all  the  silences  in  that  still  place, 

But  foil  the  stillness  in  her  pallid  face. 

VI. 

More  still  than  face  that  held  death's  own  white  seal, 
And  stiller  than  the  grave's  dark  quietude, 

As  now  the  open  gates  of  light  reveal 
The  land  beyond;  if  she  may  but  elude 

Those  quiet  watches  with  their  quiet  eyes, 

Whose  sun-heats  seem  subdued  'neath  sleepy  sighs. 

VII. 

Beyond,  beyond !  outside  those  gates  of  light, 
If  she  could  reach  the  loved,  remembered  place; 

If  once  again  could  break  upon  her  sight 
Its  dewy  slopes,  and  sweep  across  her  face 

Once  more  the  damps  from  wind-blown  blossom  sprays, 

Where  sweet-voiced  birds  sing  happy  matin  lays. 
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VIII. 

Then  silently  she  kneels  upon  the  ground, 

And  with  quick,  fearful  glances  backward  cast, 
She  creeps  toward  the  gate — still  all  around 

All  things  keep  silence  while  she  shudders  past; 
So  still,  while  slowly,  slowly,  on  she  creeps, 
So  still,  it  seems  the  crouching  tiger  sleeps. 

IX. 

Nearer  and  nearer  toward  the  open  gate — 

But  what  is  that ?  A  shadow?  Ah!  it  stirs, 
'Tis  coming  toward  her!  is  it  then  too  late? 

Have  all  things  motion  through  this  act  of  hers? 
Are  those  the  palm  leaves  waving  in  the  wind? 
Is  that  the  tiger  crawling  there  behind? 

X. 

That  fearful,  fearful  shadow,  broad  and  black; 

Haste,  haste!  the  wind  is  rising,  and  the  sky 
Grows  dark,  the  rivers  moan  and  cross  her  track, 

The  great  birds  circle  low  and  shriek  and  cry ; 
But  still  beyond;  clear  to  her  eager  view, 
The  Land  of  Dawn,  sweet  with  its  own  faint  dew. 

XI. 

One  step,  one  little  step  and  it  is  won ; 

Ah!  cruel  shadow,  for  one  moment  stay! 
The  red  rose  burns  all  fiercely  in  the  sun 

Upon  the  gleaming  throat,  white  as  the  day ; 
That  rose  on  which  the  yellow  eyes  now  glut, 
Oh  God,  one  moment! — but  the  gates  swing  shut. 

H.  C.  Wright 


BREWOOD  CHURCH,  STAFFORDSHIRE* 


THE  names  of  Lee  and  "Washington  have  a 
personal  as  well  as  a  political  association 
through  the  marriage  of  General  Robert  Lee 
with  the  heiress  of  Mrs.  "Washington.  By  this 
means  "Arlington"  came  into  the  Lee  family. 

Two  brothers,  John  and  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton, who  came  from  South  Cave,  Yorkshire,  to 
Virginia  about  the  year  1657,  were  the  founders 
of  the  Virginia  family  of  this  name.  In  1655 
an  attempt  at  a  general  insurrection  among 
the  cavalier  party  in  England  drew  down  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  Government,  and 
many  of  them  taking  refuge  in  Virginia,  it  is 
presumed  that  these  Washington  brothers  were 
among  their  number.  In  1791,  when  General 
Washington  had  made  the  name  famous,  an 
English  antiquary,  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  sought  to 
discover  something  about  the  ancestry  of  the 
great  Virginian,  and  he  made  out  a  conjectural 
pedigree  which  he  submitted  to  General  Wash- 
ington, and  received  from  him  an  interesting 
letter  on  the  subject,  though  it  contained  noth- 
ing definite  as  to  his  English  antecedents.  This 


pedigree  of  Heard's  has  been  accepted  by  all  the 
biographers  of  Washington,  and  only  within 
recent  years,  when  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  these  questions,  has  there  been  serious 
reason  found  to  doubt  its  probability.  Colonel 
Chester's  monograph  on  Washington's  pedi- 
gree leaves  it  now  an  open  question  whether 
he  was  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  old  English 
family,  the  Washingtons  of  Sulgrave. 

These  Washingtons  trace  their  descent  to  the 
De  Wessyngtons  of  Durham,  whose  Norman 
progenitor,  William  de  Hertburn,  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1183.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Law- 
rence Washington,  son  of  John  Washington,  of 
Warton,  Lancashire,  received  the  grant  of  the 
manor  of  "  Sulgrave,"  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  remained  in  the  family  until  1620.  In 
the  civil  wars  the  Washingtons  gave  gallant 
soldiers  to  the  cavalier  side.  One  of  them, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Washington,  lost  his 
life  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract  Castle ;  and  a  son 
of  Sir  William  Washington,  of  "  Paekington,"' 
Kent,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  George  Vil- 


*Brewood  Church  is  on  very  high  ground,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  Gothic  architecture  (early  English).  It 
was  repaired  in  1727,  when  an  oak  screen,  which  divided  the  chaucel  from  the  nave,  and  some  stalls  were 
taken  down  and  lost. 
(  726) 
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liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  served  under 
Prince  Rupert,  and  was  in  command  of  Wor- 
cester in  1646.  The  marriage  of  Sir  William 
Washington  with  the  sister  of  the  powerful 
court  favorite  did  much  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  family,  who  were  then  poor,  though  of 
such  old  standing. 

Thomas  Washington,  a  brother  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, accompanied  Buckingham  and  "  Prince 
Charlie"  in  the  romantic  visit  to  Spain  in  quest 
of  the  Infanta.  Two  other  brothers,  John  and 
Lawrence  Washington,  who  were  living  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1618,  were  supposed  to 
be  the  same  persons  as  the  John  and  Lawrence 
Washington  who  came,  in  1657,  to  Virginia. 
And  the  coincidence  in  the  baptismal  names  is 
certainly  a  little  singular.  Lawrence  was  the 
name  of  the  father  of  these  "  Sulgrave  "  broth- 
ers, and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  that  of  an  earlier 
progenitor. 

Colonel  John  Washington,  the  great-grand- 
father of  George  Washington,  was  married 
when  he  came  to  Virginia,  as  he  states  in  his 
will,  but,  losing  his  wife,  he  married  a  second 
time,  a  Miss  Anne  Pope.  He  became  a  large 
landholder  in  Westmoreland,  and  represented 
this  county  in  the  assembly.  As  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  militia,  he  led  the  Virginia  forces, 
at  one  time,  in  co-operation  with  those  of  Mary- 
land, against  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  his  name 
occurs  as  prominent  in  Indian  affairs  about 
the  time  of  Bacon's  Rebellion.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  community  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  parish  in  which  he 
lived  was  named  after  him.  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, the  grandson  of  Colonel  John  Wash- 
ington, also  married  twice,  and  a  son,  by  the 
first  wife,  made  that  alliance  with  the  Fairfax 
family  that  had  such  an  influence  on  the  early 
fortunes  of  George  Washington  and  brought 
him  into  such  close  relations  of  friendship  wi^h 
some  of  its  members.  Mary  Ball,  the  mother 
of  Washington,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Col- 
onel William  Ball,  who  came  to  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  cavalier  emigration.  The 
Balls  were  of  an  old  family  in  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land. One  of  the  grandsons  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Ball  married  into  the  Lee  family,  and  a 
half-sister  of  Mary  Ball  married  Raleigh 
Travers. 

Closely  associated  as  friends,  as  neighbors, 
and  as  co-workers  in  the  Revolutionary  crisis 
are  the  names  of  George  Washington  and 
George  Mason.  The  author  of  the  "  Bill  of 
Rights  "and  the  "  Constitution  of  Virginia," 
the  first  instruments  of  this  character  that 


came  into  being  in  the  new  world,  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  legislators  of  an 
epoch-making  generation.  The  first  of  the 
family  who  came  to  Virginia,  who  was  also 
called  George — and  this  baptismal  name  may 
be  found  in  the  family  in  an  unbroken  line  to 
the  present  day — was  one  of  the  Royalists  who 
fought  at  Worcester. 

Colonel  George  Mason,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition transmitted  to  his  descendants,  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Charles 
II,  and,  like  his  royal  master  and  others  after 
the  fatal  route,  was  concealed  by  peasants  until 
he  could  make  his  escape  beyond  the  seas.  He 
was  living  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  owned 
large  estates,  though  the  family  were  from  War- 
wickshire, and  some  of  the  name  were  still  liv- 
ing there  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Stratford-upon-Avon 
contains  various  memorial  tablets  to  members 
of  the  Mason  family,  and  the  Latin  inscription 
on  one  of  these  indicates  that  the  family  was  to 
be  traced  to  Worcestershire.  Colonel  George 
Mason,  the  cavalier,  doubtless  had  an  inherited 
interest  in  the  Virginia  colony,  for  it  was,  in 
all  probability,  his  father  who  was  the  George 
Mason  of  the  London  Company.  With  Colo- 
nel Mason  there  came  to  Virginia  another 
cavalier  officer,  Colonel  Mason's  neighbor 
and  kinsman,  Colonel  Gerard  Fowke.  Gerard 
Fowke  was  the  sixth  son  of  Roger  Fowke,  of 
"  Brewood  Hall  and  Gunston,"  in  Staffordshire. 
The  Fowkes  were  of  an  ancient  family  in  this 
county,  and  traced  their  descent  to  the  Foulques 
of  the  House  of  Anjou,  in  France. 

The  senior  branch  in  England  was  knighted 
in  Palestine  for  heroic  deeds  in  the  crusades. 
The  name  is  found  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
among  the  gentry  of  Stafford;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  Roger  Fowke 
de  Brewood,  who  received  some  of  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  Lord  Paget.  In  the  list  of 
gentry  who  compounded  for  their  estates  un- 
der the  Commonwealth,  there  were  two  Gerard 
Fowkes,  one  of  these  being  of  Batchaker,  Staf- 
fordshire, showing  the  royalist  sympathies  of 
the  family.  The  Gerard  Fowke  who  came  to 
Virginia  held  the  office  of  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Charles  I,  an  office  hereditary 
in  the  family.  Sir  Frederick  Augustus  Fowke, 
of  "  Lowesby  Hall,"  Leicestershire,  held  this 
office  in  1854.  In  Brewood  Church,  at  the 
little  town  of  this  name,  which  according  to 
Murray  is  pronounced  Broode,  are  to  be  found 
various  monuments  to  the  Fowke  family.  A 
view  of  the  old  church  is  given  in  one  of  the 
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numbers  of,  " The  Gentleman's  Magazine."  And 
"  Brewood  Hall"  itself  is  still  in  existence, 
though  the  name  of  Fowke  is  extinct  in  Staf- 
fordshire. 

Both  Colonel  Mason  and  Colonel  Fowke  set- 
tled in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  and  the 
latter  was  also,  at  one  time,  apparently  living  in 
Jamestown,  as  we  find  him  appointed  on  the 
committee,  with  Sir  William  Berkeley  and 
others,  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  State 
House  there  in  1660.  He,  however,  represented 
Westmoreland  in  the  assembly  two  years  later. 


GEORGE  MASON. 

Colonel  Fowke  was  identified  afterward  with 
King  George  County  (a  part  of  Westmoreland) 
as  it  is  now  called,  where  he  owned  a  large  tract 
of  land.  He  was  one  of  Virginia's  prominent 
colonists  at  all  times,  and  as  Commander  of 
the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia  was  associated 
again  with  his  old  comrade,  George  Mason. 
Colonel  Mason's  son,  also  named  George  Mason, 
married  his  cousin  Mary,  daughter  of  Gerard 
Fowke,  thus  bringing  the  two  families  into 
still  closer  connection.    And  George  Mason 


of  the  Revolutionary  era,  a  descendant  of  this 
marriage,  the  fifth  of  the  name  and  line  in 
Virginia,  called  his  place  "  Gunston  Hall," 
after  the  old  Fowke  homestead  in  England, 
"Gunston,"  with  "Lexington,"  the  latter  still 
owned  by  one  of  the  family,  forms  part  of 
the  original  estate  on  Mason's  Neck,  in  West- 
moreland, now  Fairfax  County.  Colonel 
Fowke  left  a  son,  Gerard,  whose  descendants 
are  numerous,  though  the  name  itself  is  not 
to  be  met  with  among  them.  Some  of  the 
family  still  lived  on  part  of  the  original 
estate  in  1860. 

To  return  to  Colonel 
Mason,  we  find,  in  an 
interesting  pamphlet 
that  has  come  down  to 
us,  giving  an  eye-wit- 
ness's account  of  Ba- 
con's Rebellion,  that 
to  Colonel  Mason  may 
be  ascribed  in  a  meas- 
ure the  initiation  of 
the  Indian  war  which 
ended  in  the  struggle 
between  Bacon  and 
Berkeley.  And  in  this 
connection  an  anec- 
dote is  given,  show- 
ing that  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  as  well  as 
in  miracles  was  to  be 
found  among  these 
seventeenth-cen  t  u  r  y 
Virginians.  The  In- 
dian tribe  of  the  Doegs 
had  been  committing 
depredations  among- 
the  planters  of  their 
vicinity,  and  Colonel 
Mason,  who  command- 
ed the  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, and  Captain 
Brent  the  troop  of 
horse,  composing  the 
militia  of  Stafford  County,  went  out  in  search 
of  the  enemy.  They  pursued  the  Indians  into 
Maryland  and  killed  many  of  them,  Captain 
Brent  taking  prisoner  the  son  of  their  chief,  a 
boy  of  eight.  But  it  was  discovered  that  some 
of  these  Indians  belonged  to  a  friendly  tribe, 
then,  says  the  chronicle:  "Colonel  Mason  ran 
amongst  his  men,  crying  out,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  shoot  no  more,  these  are  our  friends,  the 
Susquehanoughs'.  This  unhappy  scene  ended, 
Colonel  Mason  took  the  King  of  the  Doegs" 
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son  home  with  him,  who  lay  ten  days  in  bed 
as  one  dead,  with  eyes  and  mouth  shut,  no 
breath  discovered,  but  his  body  continuing 
warm,  they  believed  him  yet  alive;  the  afore- 
named Captain  Brent  (a  papist)  coming  thither 
on  a  visit,  and  seeing  his  little  prisoner  thus 
languishing,  said  perhaps  he  is  pawewawd,  that 
is,  bewitched,  and  that  he  had  heard  baptism 
was  an  effectual  remedy  against  witchcraft, 
wherefore  advised  to  baptise  him.  Colonel  Ma- 
son answered,  No  minister  could  be  had  in 
many  miles;  Brent  replied,  '  Yo'r  clerk,  Mr. 
Dobson,  may  do  that  office,'  which  was  done 
by  the  Church  of  England  liturgy,  Colonel 
Mason  with  Captain  Brent  godfathers  and 
Mrs.  Mason  godmother,  my  overseer,  Mr.  Pi- 
met  being  present  from  whom  I  had  first  heard 
it,  and  which  all  the  other  persons  (afterward) 
affirmed  to  me.  The  four  men  returned  to 
drinking  punch,  but  Mrs.  Mason  staying  and 
looking  on  the  child,  it  opened  the  eyes,  and 
breathed,  whereat  she  ran  for  a  cordial,  which 
he  took  from  a  spoon,  gasping  for  more,  and  so 
(by  degrees)  recovered,  though  before  his  bap- 
tism they  had  oftened  tryed  the  same  means, 
but  could  not  by  no  endeavors  wrench  open 
his  teeth."  The  writer  of  this  tract,  whose 
initials  "  T.  M.,"  give  little  clew  to  his  identity, 
was,  with  Colonel  Mason,  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly from  Stafford  County,  in  the  eventful  year 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  of  the  stormy  scenes  in 
the  Burgesses  he  gives  a  graphic  description. 
His  sympathies,  with  those  of  his  colleague, 
were  evidently  on  the  popular  side.  Stafford 
County,  which  was  carved  out  of  Westmore- 
land, is  said  to  have  been  named  by  Colonel 
Mason  after  his  native  shire  in  England.  And 
from  1676  down  to  1776,  there  had  seldom 
been  wanting  a  George  Mason  to  represent 
Stafford  in  the  colonial  assemblies.  Two 
brothers  at  the  Revolutionary  era  shared  the 
family  honors,  Thomson  Mason,  though  less 
known  out  of  the  State  than  the  "  Sage  of  Gun- 
ston,"  having  a  reputation  for  legal  learning 
unequaled  at  the  Virginia  bar.  He  was  one 
of  the  five  judges  of  the  general  court  elected 
on  the  organization  of  the  new  government. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  bold  political 
letters  in  the  perilous  days  just  before  the  sep- 
aration of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  was  one  of  the  patriots  to  sign  the 
"Westmoreland  Resolutions  against  the  Stamp 
Act.  Eor  some  time  Thomson  Mason  repre- 
sented Stafford  County  in  the  assembly,  while 
George  Mason  was  the  member  from  Fairfax. 
Their  descendants  continued  to  keep  the  name 


conspicuous;  a  son  and  grandson  of  Thomson 
Mason  representing  Virginia  in  the  early  sen- 
ates of  the  United  States,  where  a  descendant 
of  George  Mason  was  to  be  found  also  in  later 
and  less  fortunate  years.  This  latter  senator 
was  the  Honorable  James  M.  Mason,  who 
afterward  held  a  place  of  trust  under  the 
Confederate  Government  as  its  representative 
in  England.  The  Mason  family  of  Virginia 
also  gave  to  two  far  distant  States — the  States 
of  Michigan  and  California  —  their  first  gov- 
ernors. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  king's  men 
who  came  over  to  the  loyal  colony  at  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  associated  with  Sir 
Henry  Chicheley  as  a  resident  of  the  same 
county  of  Middlesex,  was  Sir  Grey  Skipwith, 
of  "  Prestwould,"  Leicestershire.  The  Skip- 
with's  were  of  a  very  ancient  family,  the  first 
of  the  race  in  England,  Robert  de  Estduteville, 
Baron  of  Cottingham,  coming  over  with  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror.  Tradition  says  that  this 
Estouteville  traced  his  descent  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  Hungary,  who,  becoming  a 
Christian,  was  driven  from  his  dominions  and 
took  refuge  in  Normandy,  where  he  built  a 
town,  calling  his  possessions  Est-toute-ville, 
either  because  of  the  towns  given  up  for  the 
faith  in  Hungary,  or  because  of  those  acquired 
in  Normandy.  Erom  the  two  sons  of  Robert 
de  Estouteville  sprang  the  two  families,  the 
French  D'Estoutevilles  (one  of  whom  married, 
in  1534,  Francis  de  Bourbon  of  the  royal  house 
of  France),  and  the  English  Estoutevilles.  A 
grandson  of  Robert  de  Estouteville,  Patrick, 
the  younger  son  of  his  father,  received  the 
lordship  of  Skipwith  in  Yorkshire,  and  his 
descendants  bore  this  name.  Sir  William  de 
Skipwith,  a  great-grandson  of  this  Patrick, 
was  the  last  of  the  family  to  reside  at  Skip- 
with. He  became,  by  his  marriage,  possessed 
of  large  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  pos- 
terity lived.  In  the  fourteenth  century  another 
Sir  William  Skipwith,  fourth  in  descent  from 
the  one  above  mentioned,  distinguished  himself 
and  illustrated  the  family  name  by  his  legal 
learning  and  his  uprightness  on  the  bench. 
Fuller  lauds  his  integrity  and  independence  in 
resisting  an  arbitrary  act  of  Richard  II. 

At  Ormsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  Skipwith 
family  flourished  for  generations,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  there  was  scarcely  a  period 
when  one  of  them  did  not  hold  the  sheriff's 
office  in  this  shire.  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  a 
grandson  of  the  righteous  judge,  became  emi- 
nent as  a  soldier  in  the  French  wars  of  the  fif- 
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teenth  century.  With  the  third  in  descent  from 
Sir  Thomas,  still  another  Sir  William  Skipwith, 
the  family  divides  again  into  two  branches. 
This  Sir  William  was  twice  married,  and  his 
eldest  son,  William,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
baronets  of  Newbold,  which  baronetcy  became 
extinct  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  this  family  fought  gallantly  for 
Charles  I  at  Edge  Hill.  Henry,  the  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  was  the  founder  of  the  "  Prest- 
would"  family  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  ac- 
quired estates.  It  was  his  son  who  was  the  poet 
of  the  family,  and  he  was  sheriff  of  Leicester 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His  autograph  may 
be  found  \nuThe  Gentleman's  Magazine."  Ful- 
ler says  of  him :  "  He  was  afterward  deservedly 
knighted,  being  a  person  of  much  valor,  judg- 
ment, learning,  and  wisdom,  dexterous  at  the 
making  fit  and  acute  epigrams,  posies,  mot- 
toes, and  devices,  but  chiefly  at  impresses 
neither  so  apparent  that  every  rustic  might 
understand  them,  nor  so  obscure  that  they 
needed  an  (Edipus  to  interpret  them."  Some 
of  his  verses  were  good  enough,  apparently,  to 
be  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  And  a  beautiful 
epitaph  was  devoted  to  his  memory  by  Sir  John 
Beaumont : 

"  To  frame  a  man  who  in  those  gifts  excels, 
Which  makes  the  country  happy  where  he  dwells, 
We  first  conceive  what  names  his  line  adorn, 
It  kindles  virtue  to  be  nobly  born. 
This  picture  of  true  gentry  must  be  graced 
With  glittering  jewels  round  about  him  placed  ; 
A  comely  body  and  a  beauteous  mind, 
A.  heart  to  love,  a  hand  to  give  inclin'd ; 
A  house  as  free  and  open  as  the  air, 
A-  tongue  which  joys  in  language  meet  and  fair, 
Yet  can  when  need  requires,  with  courage  bold, 
To  public  ears,  his  neighbors'  griefs  unfold. 
All  these  we  never  more  shall  find  in  one, 
And  yet  all  these  are  'closed  within  this  stone." 

Sir  Henry  Skipwith,  a  son  of  the  Elizabethan 
poet,  wrote  verses  also,  among  other  things  an 
elegy  on  Charles  I,  of  whom  he  was  a  de- 
voted adherent.  He  entertained  Charles  at  his 
estate  of  "Cotes"  in  Prestwould.  He  was  the 
last  of  his  family  to  reside  there,  as  his  fortune 
was  so  impaired  by  sequestration  he  was  forced 
to  sell  "Cotes"  in  1653.  It  was  his  son  who 
came  to  Virginia,  naming  his  lands  in  Middle- 
sex "  Prestwould,"  after  the  Leicestershire 
home  in  England.  The  family  remained  in 
Middlesex,  and  were  prominent  in  the  county 
as  influential  planters  and  liberal  patrons  of 
the  church.  The  name  is  also  found  later  in 
Petersburg,  on  colonial  vestries,  which  were 
bodies  of  much  importance  and  authority.  Af- 
ter four  generations  of  the  family  had  passed 


away  in  Virginia,  the  heir  to  the  baronetcy,  Sir 
Grey  Skipwith,  returned  to  England,  sitting  in 
Parliament  for  Warwick  in  1831-34.  He  left  a 
younger  brother  in  Virginia,  whose  son,  Eulwar 
Skipwith,  still  lives  at  "Prestwould,"  in  the 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  the  fine  old  colonial 
mansion  of  his  ancestors.  And  the  name  and 
lineage  of  the  Skipwiths  is  also  "to  be  found  in 
various  other  parts  of  Virginia  and  in  Mary- 
land. The  present  English  baronet,  Sir  Peyton 
Estoteville  Skipwith,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Grey, 
is  now  the  last  representative  in  England  of  the 
family  of  Estoteville,  which  at  several  times 
embraced  the  barons  of  "  Cottenham,"  the  ba- 
rons of  "  Gressing  Hall,"  and  the  baronets  of 
"  Newbold,"  all  now  extinct. 

Connected  by  marriage  with  the  Skipwiths 
is  the  Randolph  family  of  Virginia,  which  also 
boasts  a  poet  among  its  members.  One  of  the 
favorites  and  boon  companions  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  enrolled  with  Cartwright  and  others  in 
that  younger  company  of  poets  whom  he  de- 
nominated his  sons-in-the-muses,  was  Thomas 
Randolph,  of  Houghton  or  Badby,  in  North- 
amptonshire. Swinburne,  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished utterance,  says  of  a  certain  little  known 
poet  of  this  period,  that  he  "divided  with 
Randolph  the  best  part  of  Jonson's  mantle." 
Thomas  Randolph  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  one  of  the  wealthiest  foun- 
dations of  this  university.  So  it  is  presumed 
that  the  narrow  circumstances  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  reduced  were  owing  to  his 
habits.  Unfortunately,  his  worship  of  Apollo 
and  his  train  was  rivaled  by  his  worship  of 
Bacchus,  and  he  died  prematurely  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  with  a  reputation  for  learning,  wit, 
•and  fancy  that  made  his  loss  to  be  the  more 
regretted.  His  poems  were  published  by  his 
brother  after  his  decease,  and  perhaps,  had  he 
edited  them  himself,  they  would  have  been 
pruned  of  their  more  objectionable  features. 
"The  Muses,"  says  Fuller,  "may  seem  not  only 
to  have  smiled,  but  to  have  been  tickled  at  his 
nativity,  such  the  festivity  of  his  poems  of  all 
sorts."  Dying  at  the  house  of  his  friend  An- 
thony Stafford,  in  Staffordshire,  to  whom  he 
has  dedicated  an  ode,  he  was  buried  with  the 
Staffords;  and  another  friend,  Lord  Hatton, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  His 
poems,  with  their  quaint-sounding  titles,  "The 
Muses'  Looking-Glass,"  "Amyntas,"  etc.,  con- 
sisted of  odes,  elegies,  and  other  lyrics,  with 
a  few  dramas  of  less  poetic  merit.  The  "  Elegy 
on  Lady  Venetia  Digby,"  contains  an  original 
conceit  expressed  in  some  fine  lines.   And  the 
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following  pleasing  verses  will  give  an  idea  of 
his  lighter  moods.  Comparing  his  mistress  to 
the  seasons,  the  poet  says: 

"  Thou  art  my  all :  the  spring  remains 
In  the  fair  violets  of  thy'veins; 
And  that  it  is  a  summer's  day, 
Ripe  cherries  in  thy  lips  display ; 
And  when  for  autumn  I  would  seek, 
"Tis  in  the  apples  of  thy  cheek. 
But  that  which  only  moves  my  smart, 
Is  to  see  winter  in  thy  heart." 

Of  the  same  family  with  Thomas  Randolph, 
the  poet,  was  the  grave  and  accomplished  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court, 
that  "grand  statesman  and  ambassador,"  as 
Fuller  styles  him.  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was 
born  in  Kent  County,  where 
the  name  is  found  among  the 
gentry  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, spelled  Randolf.  Sir 
Thomas  was  Elizabeth's  am- 
bassador successively  to 
France,  Russia,  and  Scotland. 
His  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished and  an  account  of  his 
embassy  to  Russia,  then  a  sort  f'l 
of  terra  incognita.  In  the 
days  of  the  civil  war  the  Ran- 
dolph family  took  the  king's 
side,  and  one  of  them,  Will- 
iam Randolph,  a  nephew  of 
the  poet,  came  to  Virginia  at 
this  period.  ThisWilliam  Ran- 
dolph, the  progenitor  of  the 
Virginia  Randolphs,  acquired 
large  estates  on  the  James 
River,  and  settled  them  upon 
his  descendant  s  .  Turkey 
Island,  Dungeness,  Curls,  Tuc- 
kahoe,  Chatsworth,  Wilton, 
Varina,  and  Bremo  were  all 
owned  by  the  sons  or  grand- 
sons of  William  Randolph. 
One  of  his  sons  became  distinguished  in  colonial 
Virginia  as  Sir  John  Randolph,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  treasurer  of  the  colony, 
and  representative  in  the  assembly  of  William 
and  Mary  College.  He  was  buried  in  the  col- 
lege chapel  at  Williamsburg,  in  1737,  with 
impressive  civic  ceremonies,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors pronouncing  over  him  a  funeral  oration 
in  Latin.  The  college  was  represented  in  the 
Burgesses  later  by  Beverly  Randolph,  and  the 
county  of  Henrico  was  frequently  represented 
by  a  Randolph.  There  were  two  of  the  family 
who  were  specially  distinguished  at  the  time  of 


the  Revolution ;  these  were  Peyton  and  Ed- 
mund Randolph.  The  former,  a  son  of  Sir 
John  Randolph,  became  president  of  the  first 
Congress,  while  Edmund  Randolph  was  the 
first  Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
Governor  of  Virginia.  One  of  the  old  Ran- 
dolph estates  is  described  by  Aubury,  in  his 
Travels  in  Virginia,  during  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  This  was  "Tuckahoe,"  built  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  Indian  name  and  command- 
ing a  beautiful  view  of  the  James  River.  Like 
"  Stratford,"  the  building  was  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  "  H,"  and  had  the  appearance  of  two 
houses  joined  by  a  large  saloon.  The  house 
seemed  built  in  this  manner,  says  this  English 


EDMUND  RANDOLPH. 

traveler,  solely  for  purposes  of  hospitality,  for 
the  family  resided  in  one  wing,  and  the  other 
was  always  occupied  by  guests.  Irving,  in  his 
Life  of  Washington,  quotes  the  account  given 
here  of  the  stable  built  for  Colonel  Randolph's 
favorite  horse,  "Shakespeare,"  with  a  recess 
for  the  bed  of  the  negro  groom,  who  always 
slept  beside  him  at  night. 

Of  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  those 
bearing  the  Randolph  name  who  have  been 
eminent  in  State  or  Federal  councils  since 
1776,  the  most  brilliant,  perhaps,  was  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  the  eccentric  and  gifted 
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orator  and  statesman,  the  most  loyal-hearted 
•of  Virginians.  He  was  descended  on  his 
mother's  side  from  Pocahontas,  through  the 
Boilings — to  whom  Boiling's  Point,  on  which 
the  city  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  is  now  lo- 
cated, came  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  In- 
dian princess.  The  Boilings  were  of  an  old 
family  from  "  Boiling  Hall,"  Yorkshire,  which 
place  was  owned  by  Robert  Boiling,  Esq.,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  1485.  Robert  Boi- 
ling, the  first  of  the  name  in  Virginia,  came 
over  in  1660  and  married  Jane  Rolfe,  grand- 
daughter of  the  Lady  Pocahontas  and  her 
English  bridegroom.  The  name  Robert  has 
been  continued  in  the  Boiling  family  of  Vir- 
ginia and  in  the  old  parish  of  Bristol,  Peters- 
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burg,  where  the  Boilings  are  still  to  be  found, 
in  every  generation  there  has  always  been  one 
of  them,  usually  a  Robert  Boiling,  in  the  ves- 
try. Of  the  Randolph  blood  and  lineage  through 
his  mother  was  the  great  American  statesman, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  name  is  worthily  rep- 
resented to-day  by  the  Right  Reverend  Alfred 
M.  Randolph,  a  descendant  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  family  in  Virginia.  He 

*Elder  branch  of  the  Lee  family,  County  Chester. 
Removed  from  "Lee"  to  "Darnhall,"  in  same  county, 
time  of  Charles  I. — Jiurke's  General  Armoury. 


is  the  latest  in  the  line  of  the  Virginia  episco- 
pate to  which  belonged  Bishop  Meade,  the  an- 
nalist of  Virginia  churches  and  families;  and 
to  the  English  Church,  that  most  precious  part 
of  the  cavalier  inheritance,  the  posterity  of 
the  cavalier  as  a  rule  adheres. 

Prominent  in  the  London  Company,  illus- 
trious for  learning  and  oratory,  and  for  single- 
hearted  love  of  freedom  in  a  somewhat  narrow 
age,  stands  the  name  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
of  "  Chilham  Castle,"  Kent.  He  was  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  reign  of  James,  and  in  the 
three  earlier  Parliaments  of  Charles,  1625  and 
1628,  where  his  record  was  most  honorable, 
and  where  he  suffered  for  his  boldness,  having 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  with  Sir  John 
Eliot  for  presenting  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Buckingham.  He  had  been,  pre- 
vious to  his  parliamentary  career,  ambassador 
to  Russia,  and  was  made  later  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  He  is  to  be  associated  with  the  wits 
and  poets  of  his  time,  as  well  as  with  its  states- 
men, having  been  in  his  ealier  years  one  of  the 
privileged  literary  cotorie  that  consorted  with 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  And  the  name 
of  Sir  Dudley  Digges  is  found  among  those 
who  wrote  memorial  verses  in  the  Jonsonius 
Virbius,  collected  six  months  after  the  death 
of  "  Rare  Ben."  The  Diggeses  were  of  an  old 
family  in  Kent  County,  and  one  of  them,  John 
Diggs,  of  "  Digs'  Court,"  was  sheriff  of  Kent 
in  1433,  while  others  of  the  name  held  this 
office  in  later  reigns.  The  grandfather  of  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  who  lived  at  "  Wootton  Court," 
Kent,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
famous  in  his  day  as  a  mathematician  and 
architect,  and  he  transmitted  a  taste  for  learn- 
ing to  his  descendants.  Thomas  Digges,  his 
son,  edited  some  of  his  father's  works,  and  was 
eminent  also  for  scientific  attainments.  A 
brother  of  Sir  Dudley,  as  Fuller  tells  us,  was  a 
scholar  also,  and  made  translations  from  Latin 
and  Spanish ;  while  a  younger  son  of  this 
knight,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  in  Oxford,  was  he, 
"who  in  the  beginning  of  our  civil  wars  wrote 
so  subtile  and  solid  a  treatise  of  the  difference 
betwixt  King  and  Parliament,  that  such  Royal- 
ists who  have  since  handled  that  controversy 
have  written  plura  non  plus,  etc."  In  Chilham 
Church,  Kent,  is  a  monument  to  Sir  Dudley 
Digges.  And  here  also  in  the  Digges  Chapel 
is  the  handsome  monument  of  black  and  white 
marble  and  alabaster,  devoted  by  her  husband 
to  Lady  Digges.  The  connection  of  the  Digges 
family  with  Virginia  was  of  long  standing, 
and  we  find  a  Digges  Hundred  on  the  James 
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River  among  the  earliest  settlements.  In  1632 
Sir  Dudley  Digges  was  named,  by  Charles  I, 
one  of  the  twenty-three  persons  who  formed  a 
council  of  superintendence  over  Virginia  to 
examine  into  its  laws  and  report  to  His  Majesty. 
Edward  Digges,  one  of  his  sons,  came  to  Vir- 
ginia at  a  later  period,  and  may  be  counted 
among  the  Virginia  cavaliers,  though  such  was 
his  moderation  and  policy,  perhaps,  he  was 
called  to  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  was  made 
at  length  governor  of  the  colony,  during  the 
Commonwealth*  Ex- royalists,  as  we  know, 
held  places  in  the  council  and  were  among  the 
burgesses;  Charles  Norwood  was  at  this  time 
clerk  of  the  assembly,  and  Morrison  was  its 
speaker,  and  probably  Edward  Digges  was  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, the  arch-cavalier,  was  still  in  the  colony, 
and,  it  is  surmised,  kept  up  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  the  disaffected,  who  were  only  biding 
their  time,  and  were  to  be  zealous  King's  men 
again  at  the  Restoration. 

Edward  Digges  gave  his  chief  attention,  as 
a  colonist,  to  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  Virginia. 
He  imported  two  Armenians  into  the  colony, 
at  his  own  cost,  to  teach  the  art,  and  was  much 
lauded  for  his  success  in  producing  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silk.  Mulberry  Island  on  the 
James  River,  which  he  partly  owned,  was 
doubtless  named  from  the  mulberry  trees  cul- 
tivated for  the  silk-worms.  The  descendants 
of  Edward  Digges  were,  up  to  the  Revolution 
and  later,  large  land  owners  in  Warwick 
County,  and  on  the  York  River,  and  the  name 
retained  its  prominence  both  socially  and  polit- 
ically. It  is  found  frequently  among  the  bur- 
gesses of  Warwick  County.  Cole  Digges,  who 
died  in  1700,  named  his  place  near  York, 
*'  Chilham  Castle,"  after  the  ancestral  seat  in 
England.  He  was  one  of  the  most  opulent 
planters  in  that  portion  of  Virginia,  owning, 
besides  "  Chilham  Castle,"  the  estates  of  "  Bell- 
field,"  on  York  River,  and  "Denbigh,"  in 
Warwick  County.  Irving  gives  as  an  instance 
of  the  wealth  and  state  of  the  colonial  Vir- 
ginian, the  anecdote  of  a  "  Mr.  Digges  who  al- 
ways received  Washington  in  his  barge,  served 
by  six  negroes,  arrayed  in  a  kind  of  uniform 
of  check  shirt  and  black  velvet  cap."  Per- 
haps this  was  one  of  those  of  the  name  who 
distinguished  themselves  as  patriots  during  the 
Revolution.  Dudley  Digges,  who  was  worthy 
to  be  called  after  his  celebrated  progenitor,  was 
conspicuous  at  this  period  as  an  advocate  of 
free  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  Virginia  in  1773  to  corre- 


spond with  the  other  colonies  about  their 
grievances,  and  was  also  one  of  the  famous 
"Committee  of  Safety"  in  1775.  Both  Dud- 
ley and  William  Digges  were  members  from 
York  in  the  convention  of  1776.  Among  the 
old  families  of  Kent,  England,  that  became 
extinct  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  that  of 
Digges.  Yet  the  name  is  still  to  be  found, 
among  others  that  have  died  out  in  their  an- 
cestral home,  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

In  the  colonial  council  under  Berkeley,  and 
Royal  Naval  Officer  for  the  James  River,  was 
Colonel  Miles  Cary,  of  Bristol,  England,  who 
had  come  over  to  Virginia  just  a  year  after 
Berkeley's  arrival.  In  the  London  Company 
of  1620,  we  find  the  names  of  Sir  George  and 
Sir  Henry  Cary,  showing  the  early  connection 
of  the  family  with  Virginia.  This  Sir  Henry 
Cary,  afterward  Lord  Deputy  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  was  the  first  Viscount  Falkland.  An- 
other Sir  Henry  Cary,  son  of  Sir  George  Cary, 
of  Cockington,  Devon,  took  up  arms  for  Charles 
I,  and,  on  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament,  was 
obliged  to  compound  for  his  estate  and  pay  a 
heavy  fine.  In  1651  he  was  again  put  under 
the  ban  and  his  estate  sequestered  once  more, 
so  that  he  was  eventually  ruined,  and  Cocking- 
ton passed  out  of  his  hands  altogether.  Three 
years  later  he  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
Virginia,  but  he  returned  to  England  at  the 
Restoration,  and  died  there.  What  became  of 
his  children,  whether  they  remained  in  Virginia 
or  returned  with  their  father  is  not  known. 
Colonel  Miles  Cary,  who  was  of  the  same  line- 
age, settled  in  Warwick  County,  Virginia, 
which  he  represented  at  one  time  in  the  Bur- 
gesses. Here  the  Carys  are  associated  with 
the  Diggeses  as  large  land  owners.  One  of 
their  estates  was  called  "  Richneck,"  and  there 
was  another  near  the  Digges'  seat,  "  Denbigh," 
where  many  of  the  tombs  of  the  family  are  to 
be  seen.  The  descendants  of  Miles  Cary  are 
prominent  to-day,  both  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. The  Carys  gave  to  the  Revolutionary 
cause  an  uncompromising  patriot  in  Archibald 
Cary,  of  "Ampthill,"  Chesterfield  County.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of 
1776,  and  conspicuous  there  for  his  zeal  and 
abilities.  As  the  owner  of  a  large  iron  furnace 
and  mills,  which  were  burned  down  by  Tarle- 
ton  during  the  war,  Archibald  Cary  came  to 
be  called  "  Old  Iron,"  though  the  sobriquet  had 
also  its  personal  significance;  for  he  it  was  who 
in  the  spirit  of  Brutus  sent  word  to  Patrick 
Henry,  when  there  was  talk  in  certain  quarters 
of  making  him  Dictator  of  Virginia,  that  "  the 
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day  of  his  appointment  should  be  the  day  of 
his  death,  for  he  should  find  his  (Cary's)  dagger 
in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  day." 

Archibald  Cary  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
heir  apparent  to  the  barony  of  Hunsdon  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  Carys  were  descended  from 
Adam  de  Karry,  Lord  of  Castle  Karry,  in 
Somerset  County,  in  1199;  Kari,  from  which 
the  family  took  its  name,  having  been  conferred 
by  the  Conqueror  on  Robert,  a  son  of  Eudo, 
Count  of  Brittany.  Sir  William  Oary,  of  Cock- 
ington,  Devonshire,  fell  at  Tewkesbury,  in  1471, 
leaving  two  sons  from  whom  descend  the  Carys 
of  Devonshire  and  those  of  Hertfordshire.  The 
barony  of  Hunsdon  was  conferred  on  Sir  Henry 
Cary,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Hertford- 
shire family.  Henry  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon,  was 
many  years  Governor  of  Berwick  and  "War- 
den of  the  Borders.    It  was  said  of  him,  "he 
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took  as  great  pleasure  in  hanging  thieves  as 
other  men  in  hunting  and  hawking."  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth  through  his  mother, 
Mary  Bollen.  Sir  Henry  is  noted  for  having 
suppressed  the  Rebellion  of  the  North.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Devon  and 
Monmouth.  In  the  next  generation,  Henry 
Cary,  of  Hertfordshire,  of  the  elder  branch, 
the  Sir  Henry  of  the  London  Company,  was 
distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments,  and 
James  I  conferred  on  him  the  Scotch  title  of 
Viscount  Falkland.  Lucius  Cary,  his  son,  the 
second  Lord  of  Falkland,  secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  I,  was  the  cavalier,  par  excellence,  of 
his  race.  The  family  poet  is  found  in  Patrick 
Cary,  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Falkland. 
A  manuscript  copy  of  his  "Ballades"  and 
"Triolets"  came  into  the  hands  of  Walter 


Scott,  and  a  limited  edition  of  them  was  pub- 
lished in  1819.  Scott  quotes  from  one  of  Cary's 
drinking-songs  in  "  Woodstock."  The  "  Bal- 
lades" show  through  out  the  cavalier  sympathies 
of  the  writer,  and  would  doubtless  have  cost 
the  witty  poet  his  life  if  they  had  seen  the  light 
in  those  perilous  times.  The  "Triolets"  are 
religious  poems,  original  and  translated,  and 
bear  witness  to  a  vein  of  pious  and  serious 
feeling  which  is  not  unworthy  of  Falkland 
himself.  Some  of  Patrick  Cary's  love  songs 
have  a  grace  and  lightness  of  touch  which  will 
make  them  to  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
lyrics  of  his  age.  From  one  of  these  we  quote 
the  closing  stanza: 

"  Soft  cords  made  of  roses 

Than  mine  would  not  gall  me ; 
Her  bright  hair  composes 

These  bonds  which  enthrall  me, 
Now,  when  she  has  proved 
How  much  her  I 've  loved, 

My  hopes  will  soar  high  ; 
Perchance  to  retain  me 
Her  arms  will  enchain  me  ! 

Then  who  'd  not  be  I  ?" 

The  Cary  family  is  represented  in  England 
at  the  present  time  by  the  Carys  of  "Torr  Ab- 
bey," and  of  "Follaton  House,"  Devonshire, 
whose  ancestors  were  the  Carys  of  Cockington, 
and  also  by  Lord  Falkland,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  heroic  cavalier. 

Connected  with  the  Cary  family  by  marriage 
in  England,  and  having  so  frequently  intermar- 
ried with  them  in  Virginia  that  the  kinsfolk  of 
the  one  are  as  a  general  rule  the  kinsfolk  of  the 
the  other,  are  the  Fairfaxes,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  English  families.  The  Fairfax  family  of 
Virginia  dates,  as  we  have  intimated,  from  a 
period  subsequent  to  that  of  the  cavalier  im- 
migration, though  we  may  associate  with  that 
epoch  Lord  Culpeper's  "  Cate,"  the  Lady  Fair- 
fax whose  son  was  to  inherit  the  whole  North- 
ern Neck  of  Virginia.  And  though  the  Com- 
monwealth claims  the  great  general  of  this 
family,  there  were  cavaliers  to  be  found  in  it, 
several  of  the  name  being  forced  to  compound 
for  their  estates.  It  was  to  the  generation  that 
lived  to  see  the  Revolution  that  George  William 
Fairfax  belonged,  the  first  of  the  name  in  the 
colony.  He  came  over  to  manage  Lord  Fair- 
fax's large  property,  and  the  title,  though  not 
the  lands,  came  subsequently  to  his  own  chil- 
dren, but  none  ever  went  to  England  to  enjoy 
it.  The  eldest  son  of  George  William  Fairfax 
married  a  daughter  of  Wilson  Cary  of  "Cely's," 
Elizabeth  City  County,  and  it  was  her  sister, 
Mary  Cary,  who  was  one  of  Washington's  early 
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sweethearts.  And  to  a  generation  just  passing 
away  belongs  another  marriage  between  the 
two  families,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Fairfax — 
ninth  Lord  Fairfax,  did  titles  exist  in  this 
country — having  been  the  wife  of  Archibald 
Cary,  of  "Carysbrooke,"  Fluvanna  County, 
Virginia. 

In  the  year  that  Colonel  Miles  Cary  came  to 
Virginia,  his  cousin,  Lord  Falkland,  the  incor- 
ruptible patriot,  the  loyal  servant  of  church 
and  king,  sat  in  the  last  Parliaments  of  Charles 
I,  beginning  thus  his  brief  public  career.  Clar- 
endon, with  loving  eloquence,  has  sketched  his 
character  and  given  us  the  chief  incidents  in 
his  life  down  to  its  heroic  close  at  Newbury. 
And  in  the  historian's  pen-portrait,  as  in  the 


fair,  St.  John-like  face  preserved  for  us  by 
Vandyke,  we  see  the  type  of  the  truly  ideal 
cavalier.  Who  would  not  envy  him  his  epi- 
taph :  "  Thus  fell  that  incomparable  young 
man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  so  much  dispatched  the  business  of  life 
that  the  oldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense 
knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter  not  into 
the  world  with  more  innocence;  whosoever 
leads  such  a  life  needs  not  care  upon  how  short 
warning  it  be  taken  from  him."  It  was  an  in- 
corruptibility and  public  spirit  akin  to  Lord 
Falkland's  that  burned  in  the  bosom  of  Miles 
Cary's  descendant,  the  Virginia  patriot  of  '76, 
who  so  worthily  represented  his  name  and  race 

in  the  new  world.  T^  ,  ,  7)    ,  , 

K.  M.  Rowland. 
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The  morning  stars  were  growing  pale, 
But  still  we  slept,  as  soldiers  sleep 

Who  know  not  fear,  deep  in  the  vale 
Between  the  mountains  dark  and  steep. 

A  quiet  brooded  o'er  the  camp, 
And  not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky, 

With  soothing  dew  our  brows  were  damp, 
A  sweet  breeze  fanned  us  tenderly. 

It  may  have  been  a  mocking-bird, 
Low  trilling  to  the  dawning  day, 

But  every  veteran  dreamed  he  heard 
His  love  sing  as  he  sleeping  lay. 

Some  loves  were  wives,  and  maidens  some, 
And  some  were  mothers  sweet  and  fair, 

And  some  were  children  left  at  home 
Without  a  mother's  tender  care. 


But  ah,  how  mournful  was  that  strain — 
That  low,  sad  song  in  dreaming  ears ! 

It  rose  and  fell  and  rose  again, 
And  died  as  if  in  sobs  and  tears. 

Then  brayed  the  trumpets,  clashed  the  drums, 
"Fall  in !"  Upsprang  we  all  as  one; 

Bullets  like  bees  began  to  hum, 

And  warm  red  blood  like  wine  to  run ! 

On  which  side  fought  we,  shall  I  say? 

(We  fought  so  hard,  with  hearts  so  true!) 
We  may  have  worn  the  stainless  Gray, 

Or  loyally  the  precious  Blue. 

Some  fell,  some  lived,  and  all  were  brave,. 
For  all  had  heard  love  sing  that  morn  L 

Oh  woman,  weeping  by  a  grave  ! 
Oh  golden  dream  to  tatters  torn ! 


What  without  love  is  victory  worth? 

What  is  defeat  if  love  be  won? 
Hearts  of  the  South,  hearts  of  the  North, 

Throb  louder  than  the  drum  or  gun ! 


Maurice  Thompso?i. 


ARKANSAS  POST. 


THEKE  is  probably  no  place  on  the  Arkansas 
Kiver  below  Pine  Bluff  with  fewer  advan- 
tages for  defense  against  an  invading  army,  or 
better  adapted  for  the  capture  of  the  troops 
attempting  to  hold  it,  than  Arkansas  Post. 

Situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the 
•fort  was  built  on  the  outer  curve  of  a  large 
horse-shoe  bend,  with  an  almost  impassable 
bayou  or  slough,  which  was  without  bridges, 
extending  from  the  river  above  the  fort  to  and 
beyond  the  left  of  the  breastworks,  and  an 
enemy  ascending  the  river  had  but  to  land 
around  the  bend  a  few  miles  below  and  march 
across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  to  strike  the  river 
above  the  fortifications  and  cut  off  retreat  in 
that  direction,  while  a  force  deployed  from 
the  river  below  the  fort  to  the  bayou  in  front 
•of  the  Confederate  line  would  completely  in- 
vest the  place  and  prevent  an  escape,  except 
by  the  bloody  alternative  of  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  enemy's  lines. 

The  fort  was  a  well-constructed  earthwork, 
•capable  of  being  held  against  a  considerable 
force  assaulting  by  land,  but  of  little  use  lo- 
cated where  it  was,  while  the  breastworks, 
which  ran  back  from  the  fort  to  the  bayou  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  river,  were  light  affairs, 
built  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  such  mat- 
ters and  who  had  never  heard  a  hostile  gun, 
except  at  a  great  distance.  Two  lines  of  light 
works  were  constructed  some  distance  down 
the  river,  but  they  were  never  used. 

The  troops  stationed  at  Arkansas  Post  were 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  T.  J.  Churchill,  of  Arkansas,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  Sixth,  Twenty-fourth,  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Texas  regiments  forming  one  brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  R.  R.  Garland,  the 
Tenth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Texas  regiments  forming  another  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  (afterward  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral) James  Deshler,  two  Arkansas  regiments 
commanded  by  Colonel  Portlock,  a  number  of 
sailors,  old  men-of-wars-men,  stationed  in  the 
fort  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Dunnington, 
two  companies  of  cavalry  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Nutt,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  Captain 
Richardson,  of  Marshall,  Texas,  and  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  commanded  respectively  by 
Captain  J.  E.  Hart  and  Captain  W.  B.  Denson. 

The  regiments  were  small,  many  of  the  men 
being  absent  on  furlough,  and  death  from  dis- 
ease had  played  havoc  in  the  ranks. 
(  736) 


The  armament  of  the  fort  consisted  of  three 
large  siege -guns,  two  of  which  were  in  case- 
mates constructed  of  heavy  white-oak  timbers, 
and  the  third  was  en  barbette;  also  six  small 
Parrot  guns,  mounted  on  platforms,  but  so 
arranged  that  they  could  not  all  be  used.  The 
infantry  was  armed  with  double-barrel  shot- 
guns, smooth-bore  muskets,  and  a  few  Enfield 
rifles;  the  cavalry  had  carbines  and  the  artil- 
lery^companies  each  had  four  small  field-guns. 

All  of  the  troops,  except  the  sailors,  were 
encamped  in  front  of  the  upper  line  of  works, 
some  distance  from  the  river,  and  but  few  of 
those  who  heard  the  bugles  sound  the  assembly 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January  9,  1863, 
imagined  the  enemy  was  so  near,  and  the  men 
left  their  comfortable  winter  quarters  with 
reluctance  to  answer  the  call.  The  weather 
being  very  warm  for  the  season,  nearly  all  of 
the  soldiers  left  their  heavy  clothing  in  their 
cabins,  and  fell  into  ranks  but  thinly  clad. 
Thinking  it  was  another  false  alarm,  and  that 
they  would  return  during  the  night,  but  few 
of  the  men  marched  away  from  camp  prepared 
for  cold  weather  or  exposure  of  any  kind. 

Arriving  at  the  middle  line  of  works,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  actually  come, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  the  lower  line  of 
works  without  opposition.  The  Federal  Gen- 
eral, McClernand,  had  called  to  pay  us  his 
respects,  bringing  with  him  his  immense 
Yicksburg  army,  and  a  fleet  of  iron-clad  gun- 
boats and  mortar-boats. 

Efforts  were  at  once  made  to  strengthen  the 
defenses,  and  during  the  entire  night  the  woods 
resounded  with  the  ring  of  axes  and  the  crash 
of  falling  trees. 

Oh  the  morning  of  the  10th  a  gun -boat 
slowly  rounded  the  bend  in  the  river,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  were  complimented  with  a 
shell  from  a  Federal  gun.  The  troops  re- 
mained quiet  during  the  morning  under  a 
slow  fire  from  the  gun-boats,  which  was  not 
answered. 

Finally  it  was  discovered  that  we  were  being 
flanked  on  our  left,  and  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn to  the  upper  line  of  defenses  and  as- 
signed to  their  various  positions,  and  the  eight 
small  field-guns  possessed  by  the  two  artillery 
companies  were  planted  at  intervals  along  the 
breastworks,  with  nothing  to  protect  the  artil- 
lerists from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Our  camp  having  been  captured,  there  was 
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no  chance  to  replenish  our  stock  of  clothing 
and  blankets,  but  this  gave  little  concern,  as 
the  weather  continued  warm,  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  the  terrible  icy  ordeal  which  the 
survivors  of  the  pending  battle  were  soon  to 
undergo. 

During  the  afternoon  several  shots  were  fired 
from  the  heavy  guns  in  the  fort,  which,  for  a 
time,  checked  the  Federal  advance. 

At  dusk  the  gun-boats  and  mortar-boats  ap- 
proached the  fort  and  opened  fire,  and  until 
about  9  o'clock  a  fearful  bombardment  was 
kept  up.  The  scene  was  one  of  terrific  grand- 
eur, and,  witnessed  from  the  river -front,  it 
presented  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Sheets  of  flame  rushing  from  the  cannons  of 
both  sides,  turned  darkness  into  light,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  was  deafening.  Hot  shot 
from  the  mortars  described  graceful  curves  in 
the  air  and  looked  like  balls  of  fire  dropping 
from  the  sky.  Kockets  hissed  and  blazed,  and 
shells  of  the  largest  size  fell  thick  and  fast, 
shaking  the  ground  with  every  explosion. 
When  the  firing  ceased  it  was  ascertained  that 
but  little  damage  had  been  done,  considering 
the  extent  of  the  bombardment,  and  that  only 
a  few  men  and  horses  had  been  killed  or 
wounded. 

Sunday,  the  11th,  dawned  bright,  beautiful, 
and  clear,  and  it  seemed  a  sacrilege  that  such 
a  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  bloody  drama 
that  was  there  to  be  enacted.  At  sunrise  the 
Confederates  had  thirty-three  hundred  men  in 
the  trenches  ready  for  duty,  the  remainder  of 
the  command  being  sick  in  the  hospital;  and 
this  small,  poorly -armed  force,  opposed  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  with  no  avenue  for 
escape,  was  ordered  by  General  Holmes,  the 
district  commander,  to  "hold  the  place  at  all 
hazards." 

At  about  8  o'clock  the  firing  began.  First 
there  was  a  scattering  fire  of  musketry  on  our 
left,  which  soon  became  regular  and  incessant. 
The  death-dealing  shotguns  did  terrible  execu- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the  advancing  enemy,  and 
soon  the  deep  booming  of  the  Federal  artillery 
rang  out  on  the  morning  air.  The  firing  spread 
rapidly  along  the  line  to  the  right  and  deep- 
ened into  a  roar  which  caused  the  very  earth 
to  tremble,  and  which  was  plainly  heard  a 
hundred  miles  away.  The  field-guns  of  the 
enemy  were  planted  thick  in  front  of  us  and 
to  our  right  and  rear  across  the  river,  and  their 
screaming  shells  fell  in  our  trenches,  scattering 
destruction  on  every  side,  while  the  immense 
bombs  from  the  mortar-boats  came  down  with 


terrific  force,  tearing  great  holes  in  the  ground 
and  sending  their  howling  fragments  in  every 
direction.  Our  breastworks  were  but  poor  pro- 
tection, for  they  were  pierced  by  cannon-balls, 
which  went  through  them  as  easily  as  though 
they  were  built  of  straw,  while  the  fire  of  the 
Federal  artillery  came  from  behind  us  as  well 
as  from  in  front,  and  the  air  all  around  us  was. 
thick  with  flying  missiles.  The  hospital  build- 
ings afforded  no  protection  to  the  sick,  for  they 
were  repeatedly  struck,  notwithstanding  the 
yellow  flags  were  continually  displayed,  and 
were  almost  destroyed. 

The  siege-guns  in  the  fort  did  excellent  serv- 
ice for  a  while,  but  the  well-directed  shots 
from  the  gun  -  boats  splintered  the  heavy  case- 
mates and  tore  great  slabs  from  the  muzzles  of 
our  large  guns,  and  completely  destroyed  them. 

For  some  time  before  the  fight  was  over  a. 
considerable  portion  of  the  breastworks  next 
to  the  fort  was  without  defenders,  several  com- 
panies having  been  ordered  into  the  fort,  and 
others  sent  to  reinforce  the  left,  and  had  the 
enemy  made  a  sudden  dash  at  that  point  our 
line  would  have  been  broken  and  our  left  wing 
completely  shattered. 

Slowly  our  artillery-fire  slackened,  until  at 
last  every  gun  was  disabled  and  we  had  not  a 
cannon  left  with  which  to  fire  an  answering 
shot;  but  our  small  arms  kept  up  their  hor- 
rible work,  and  poured  into  the  faces  of  the 
enemy  a  deadly  shower  of  buckshot  and  mus- 
ket-balls. 

As  we  had  no  artillery  with  which  to  check 
their  advance,  the  enemy's  boats  steamed  up 
the  river,  deliberately  tore  out  the  piles  which 
had  been  driven  across  its  bed  a  short  distance 
below  the  fort,  moved  majestically  past  us,  and 
landed  a  large  force  in  our  rear,  between  the 
fort  and  the  bayou. 

A  concentrated  fire  was  then  directed  to- 
ward the  fort.  Field-batteries  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  blazed  and  roared  at  it,  and 
the  gun-boats  and  mortar-boats  turned  their 
entire  attention  to  that  devoted  spot.  Shot, 
shell,  and  minie  balls  rained  into  it  from 
every  direction.  Solid  shot  from  the  gun- 
boats plunged  through  the  packed  earth  which 
formed  its  walls,  and  huge  mortar  shells  drop- 
ped into  it  from  above.  The  thunders  of  the 
cannon  and  the  bursting  shells  were  terrible, 
and  nothing  could  be  heard  above  their  roar. 

Finally,  about  4  o'clock,  while  that  fearful 
hail  of  iron  and  lead  was  falling,  a  mounted 
officer  galloped  into  the  fort,  and  it  was  then 
discovered  that  white  flags  were  flying  over 
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the  breastworks  near  the  center  of  the  line. 
The  cry  of  surrender  was  raised,  and  some 
one  started  to  lower  the  colors,  but  a  gallant 
old  sailor,  who  had  heroically  stood  by  the 
heavy  guns  until  they  were  battered  to  pieces, 
snatched  up  a  musket  and  swore  he  would  kill 
the  man  who  attemped  to  pull  down  that  flag. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  while  the  brave  old 
tar,  powder-smeared  and  battle-smoked,  still 
stood,  with  flashing  eyes  and  heaving  bosom, 
faithfully  guarding  the  halliards,  a  shell  struck 
the  staff  near  the  top,  and  the  stars  and  bars 
which  had  floated  so  proudly  over  us  fluttered 
to  the  ground,  a  soldier  ran  his  bayonet  through 
a  white  handkerchief,  and  waved  it  from  the 
top  of  the  magazine,  and  the  battle  of  Arkansas 
Post  was  closed. 

After  the  roar  and  excitement  of  battle  is 
over,  and  the  smoke  has  drifted  away,  the 
tired  soldier,  leaning  against  a  shattered  earth- 
work or  broken  gun-carriage,  realizes,  as  he 
gazes  at  the  sickening  scene  before  him,  and 
hears  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded, 
that  the  pomps  and  glories  of  war,  the  theme 
of  so  many  songs,  are  but  vanities  which 
wither  and  fade  as  the*  dreadful  horrors  of  the 
battle-field  are  exposed  to  view.  The  poor 
wretch,  lying  but  a  few  rods  away,  begging 
so  piteously  for  water,  may,  but  an  hour  be- 
fore, have  electrified  his  comrades  with  his 
splendid  daring,  while  the  hero  of  the  day, 
perchance,  lies  a  mangled  corpse,  mutilated 
beyond  recognition  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
or  the  explosion  of  a  caisson. 

The  battle-field  of  Arkansas  Post  differed 
little  from  other  fields  where  "grim  visaged 
war"  showed  his  horrid  front,  and  as  day  deep- 
ened into  twilight  the  litter  corps  could  be  seen 
hurriedly  bearing  their  burdens  of  suffering 
humanity  to  places  of  temporary  relief. 

Night  closed  in  around  us,  and  the  Confed- 
erates, throwing  themselves  exhausted  on  the 
ground  beside  their  fallen  comrades,  soon  slept 
undisturbed  by  that  awful  presence  which  had, 
during  the  day  just  gone,  claimed  so  many  as 
his  own. 

On  Monday,  the  12th,  the  prisoners  were 
assembled  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  above  the 
fort,  and  guarded  during  the  day  by  men  in 
blue,  who,  being  veterans  of  many  fields,  re- 
spited the  men  who  had  offered  their  lives 
as  .sacrifices  for  what  they  deemed  right. 

At  nightfall  one  of  the  prisoners  started  the 
song,  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  others  caught 
up  the  refrain,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
hundreds  joined  in  the  song,  and  made  the 


woods,  which  had  so  recently  echoed  far  differ- 
ent sounds,  ring  with  the  rich  melody. 

Later  in  the  night  we  were  marched  on 
board  the  steamboats  for  transportation  to 
Northern  prisons.  Before  the  dawn  of  Tues- 
day a  heavy  rain  began  falling,  driving  the 
men  to  such  shelter  as  they  could  find;  and 
when  daylight  came  the  holds  of  the  vessels 
were  crowded,  while  the  men  in  the  engine- 
rooms  were  standing  huddled  together  like 
cattle. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  13th, 
the  boats  bearing  the  prisoners,  with  a  gun- 
boat as  convoy,  turned  their  heads  down 
stream,  and  we  bade  farewell  to  the  scene  of 
our  first  battle. 

During  the  night  that  followed  our  depart- 
ure, while  the  boats  were  taking  on  fuel  at  the 
mouth  of  White  Kiver,  the  rain,  which  until 
then  had  not  ceased,  changed  to  snow,  and  as 
we  turned  up  the  Mississippi  men  from  the 
far  South  were  thrust  unprepared  into  what 
seemed  to  us  an  Arctic  region. 

Wednesday's  light  showed  us  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  great  river  rushing  between 
snowy  banks.  Every  thing  but  the  water  was 
white,  and  as  our  unaccustomed  faces  were 
struck  by  the  thickly  falling  snow  they  smarted 
as  though  smitten  by  driving  particles  of  glass, 
and  the  icy  wind  chilled  us  to  the  marrow. 

Much  has  been  written  of  "  the  beautiful 
snow,"  but  the  muddiest  spot  in  our  sunny 
Southland  would  have  been  a  paradise  com- 
pared to  the  snowy,  slush-covered  decks. 

Onward  the  human  freighted  boats  sped  their 
way,  passing  Memphis,  Columbus,  Cairo,  and 
St.  Louis,  in  their  turn,  and  as  we  left  the 
snow-storm  behind  us  every  throb  of  the  en- 
gines carried  us  into  a  colder  clime. 

Of  food,  there  was  plenty  and  to  spare,  and 
no  personal  unkindness  was  shown  by  the 
guards,  but  the  cold  was  intense.  The  kind 
citizens  of  Memphis  were  not  permitted  to 
give  the  clothing  they  so  generously  offered  to 
keep  us  warm,  notwithstanding  a  frozen  Con- 
federate had  been  that  day  carried  dead  to  the 
wharf;  and,  as  the  men  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  cabins,  the  scarcity  of  overcoats  and 
blankets  caused  great  suffering.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  afterward  lost  limbs  from  being  frost- 
bitten, and  scarce  a  day  passed  that  we  did  not 
leave  a  lonely  grave  by  the  side  of  the  great 
"Father  of  Waters,"  containing  the  remains 
of  a  brave  man  who  had  yielded  to  the  seduc- 
tive influences  of  that  painless  stupor  which 
precedes  death  from  freezing. 
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But  all  things  must  have  an  end,  and  when 
we  were  moored  to  the  wharf  at  Alton,  Illi- 
nois, on  the-  night  of  the  29th  of  January,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  end  had  surely  come. 

The  sleet-laden  wind  whistled  and  howled 
around  us,  while  huge  blocks  of  ice,  tossed  on 
the  bosom  of  the  swollen  river,  rushed  madly 
by;  and,  as  we  trod  the  slippery  decks,  catch- 
ing occasional  glimpses  of  leafless  branches 
reaching  up  against  the  wintry  sky,  visions  of 
the  open  doors  and  green  trees  of  our  far  off 
Southern  homes  passed  before  us,  and  we  al- 
most despaired  of  ever  again  being  fanned  by 
our  gentle  gulf  breezes,  or  basking  again  in 
the  warmth  of  our  genial  winter  sun. 

Although  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
then  has  come  and  gone,  the  eighteen  days 


and  nights  which  followed  the  capture  of  Ar- 
kansas Post  seem  like  a  long,  dark,  horrible 
dream,  such  a  one  as  doubtless  haunts  the 
sleeping  hours  of  tbe  survivors  of  an  Arctic 
expedition,  as  they  dream  of  their  frozen 
comrades  and  the  ice  and  snows  of  the  Polar 
regions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  January  the 
gates  of  a  military  prison  were  opened  to  re- 
ceive a  shivering  crowd  of  men,  who  would 
rather  have  braved  death  on  a  thousand  fields 
than  undergo  the  horrors  of  a  similar  expe- 
rience, and  for  months  afterward  the  doors  of 
the  prison  dead-house  were  opened  daily  to'  re- 
ceive the  lifeless  bodies  of  those  who  finally 
succumbed  to  the  exposures  of  that  terrible 
trip  up  the  river.  Wm  j  OUphant. 
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"T  MUST  see  Winkelstraw,"  was  Kankin's 

X    first  word  to  Chepstowe. 

"He  is  Amminadab  Sleek,  jr.,"  said  Cheps- 
towe. "  I  don't  think  it  '11  pay.  I  've  seen  him. 
You  can  make  nothing  of  him." 

"Winkelstraw  denied  himself,"  Bankin 
pushed  in.  "I  knew  you  were  here,"  he  said. 
*'  I  come  for  a  settlement." 

"Ah !  Mr.  Bankin,  I  did  n't  know  it  was  you; 
sit  down.  What  is  the  news  in  New  York? 
The  election  returns  are  not  so  favorable,  I 
see." 

"  Mr.  Winkelstraw,  your  honor  was  pledged 
to.  turn  over  all  the  State  bonds  to  A.  &  Co.  as 
receiver.  I  am  here  for  the  balance  of  the 
bonds,  and  all  other  school  funds  in  your 
bands." 

"There  was  such  an  understanding,"  said 
Winkelstraw,  calmly,  "but  there  was  a  special 
act  forbidding  the  employment  of  a  State  agent 
passed  afterward." 

"  No  act  can  violate  a  contract  partly  per- 
formed by  a  deposit  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  bonds  after  drawing  one  hundred  and 
five  thousand  dollars  on  the  bonds.  Pay  back 
the  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
we  will  rescind." 

"You  don't  understand,"  said  Winkelstraw. 
"The  State,  to  make  good  its  guarantee,  put  up 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  —  it  was  your 


agreement  —  on  which  the  I.  I.  board  drew 
thirty-five  per  cent,  one  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"No;  I'll  not  argue  with  you.  This  eighty 
thousand  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  A.  C. 
board  for  Florida  sevens  at  par,  in  the  bank's 
hands.    You  know  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Winkelstraw,  "  it  is  true,  I  am 
an  honorable  member  of  the  A.  C.  board,  but  I 
am  not  the  board.  Whatever  your  contract 
was,  the  law  that  constituted  the  board  pro- 
vides that  it  must  buy  in  open  market." 

"And  when  it  agrees  to  buy,  as  in  this  case," 
said  Bankin,  "  it  would  pay  for  the  bonds  it 
agreed  to  purchase.    That  is  my  demand." 

"I  think,"  said  Winkelstraw,  as  if  defending 
the  sacred  principle  of  political  economy,  "the 
board  believes  it  has  the  right  to  buy  where  it 
can  buy  cheapest.  I  certainly  do.  But  if, 
as  you  affirm,  the  A.  C.  board  has  contracted 
to  purchase  eighty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
Florida  sevens  of  you  at  par,  why  don't  you 
apply  to  the  secretary  ?" 

It  was  evident  this  man  had  no  intention, 
perhaps  no  sense  of  obligation,  to  keep  his 
word.  He  had  covered  in  the  State  bonds  re- 
served by  him,  contrary  to  his  agreement,  and 
made  a  pretty  profit  on  it.  The  bank  and  A.  C. 
board  might  fight  it  out  over  the  empty  bag  to 
suit  themselves. 
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He  was  very  polite,  hoped  to  see  them  at 
the  Governor's  levee,  would  be  glad  to  make 
Mr.  Rankin's  stay  agreeable,  and  bowed  them 
smiling  from  the  door. 

"Now  I  wonder,"  said  Kankin,  after  his  in- 
terview with  Winkelstraw,  "if  the  cash  has 
actually  passed.    Let  us  go  to  L  's  bank." 

"  I  think  it  has,"  said  Chepstowe.  "  I  was 
told  it  had,  and  I  don't  think  Winkelstraw 
would  be  so  cool  if  it  had  not." 

At  the  bank  they  were  told  such  an  order 
of  the  board  had  been  filed,  but  what  action 
Secretary  Brown  had  taken  on  it  was  not 
known.  The  presumption  of  course  was  that 
the  matter  was  closed. 

He  was  about  to  give  it  up  when  he  met  the 
member  from  his  county.  Civil  questions 
passed,  and  the  member  said  if  Rankin  could 
wait  a  day  for  him  to  get  his  per  diem  they 
would  go  home  together. 

"Have  you  not  been  paid?"  asked  Rankin. 

"  Well,  the  money  is  ready,"  said  the  mem- 
ber, "  but  I  believe  they  are  waiting  on  some 
paper  from  Mr.  Secretary  Brown." 

It  gave  a  new  hope.  They  hurried  to  Mr. 
Brown's  office.  That  gentleman  had  been  en- 
gaged all  the  forenoon  with  Colonel  Alton  and 
a  lady  client.  The  book-keeper  believed  they 
"  had  gone  to  dinner." 

They  hurried  to  Mr.  Brown's  residence,  and 
were  shown  into  the  shaded  parlor  to  wait  on 
his  leisure.  Presently  there  was  a  step  out- 
side, the  rustle  of  skirts,  and  the  door  opened 
to  admit  a  lady  in  a  traveling  dress,  with  a 
servant  carrying  a  satchel. 

She  evidently  had  thought  the  room  unoc- 
cupied, and  stood  hesitating  as  the  gentlemen 
arose  to  receive  her.  Then  she  threw  back  her 
veil  as  she  advanced,  and  Rankin  recognized 
the  lobbyist,  the  mysterious  Belle  of  Titian. 

There  was  a  pause;  the  same  shy,  hesitat- 
ing manner,  as  if  she  was  making  an  effort, 
and  then  she  said,  in  a  voice  not  fully  under 
control,  "I  am  glad  to  relieve  your  anxiety, 
Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Alton  saw  Mr.  Brown  about 
some  money.  I  don't  exactly  understand,  only 
I  know  it  has  been  paid  as  you  wished." 

Of  all  the  possible  alternatives,  such  a  pres- 
ence and  such  an  interference  was  the  last 
possible.  Without  understanding  her  or  him- 
self, he  said,  mechanically, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am,  for — for 
your  information." 

"No,"  said  she,  sis  if  to  escape  his  thanks, 
"that  is  not  necessary;  our  interests  are  the 
same." 


"  Indeed,  ma'am,"  he  broke  out,  under  a 
confused  wave  of  mixed  feelings,  "indeed,  I 
wish  they  were." 

It  brought  a  rich  blush,  either  of  embar- 
rassment or  feeling,  as  she  answered,  hesitat- 
ingly, 

"Of  course— your  cousin ;  that  is,  I  heard — 
but  I  believe —  or  perhaps — "  and  the  struggle 
to  carry  on  the  embarrassing  interview  failed 
and  left  her  looking  pale  and  distressed.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  for  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
guests  entered  the  parlor  noisily,  Colonel  Al- 
ton addressing  the  lady — 

"Now,  my  dear,  if  we  are  to  catch  that 
train.  Brown  will  excuse  us,  of  course.  Ah, 
Rankin,  is  that  you?  Got  it  by  a  scratch.  But 
Brown  will  explain.  Now,  we  must  be  off." 
And  he  bustled  out  of  the  room  with  the  un- 
known. 

"Pray,  who  is  the  lady?"  asked  Rankin, 
eagerly,  on  his  introduction  to  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  She  is — oh,  yes — she  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Par- 
ton's.  They  stopped  on  the  way  to  the  train  to 
dine,  as  they  were  too  late  to  return  to  the 
hotel." 

Then  Brown  came  up  and  went  into  an  elab- 
orate explanation. 

"But  I  was  not  so  foolish,"  he  concluded, 
"as  to  put  myself  in  the  same  box  with  the 
I.  I.  board  and  have  the  Federal  court  order- 
ing me  to  ante  up  my  accounts  and  papers  to 
a  receiver.  The  $80,000  was  paid  over  to  A.  & 
Co.,  and  I  received  the  bonds.  I  don't  know 
what  Winkelstraw  will  say  to  it,  and  I  don't 
care." 

We  are  now  done  with  that  scandalous  in- 
terference which  was  the  usual  concomitant  of 
every  railroad  or  other  improvement  of  the 
period;  but  we  may  note  that  the  redemption 
of  the  collaterals  and  the  repayment  of  the 
money  borrowed  (?)  by  Paddock  cost  the  State 
of  Florida  in  the  end  the  round  sum  of  $265,- 
000  to  cancel  a  bonded. indebtedness  of  $450,- 
000,  for  which  the  State  of  Florida,  by  her 
Improvement  Board  or  in  any  other  way,  had 
not  received  so  much  as  the  value  of  a  cross- 
tie  or  a  single  spike.  The  conservative  oppo- 
sition was  right;  but  this  study  shows  how 
pure-minded  men  may  be  forced  into  support 
of  measures  which  they  heartily  disapprove 
and  only  accept  as  the  alternative  of  evils. 

Relieved  from  the  tense  strain  on  his  phys- 
ical strength  by  this  sudden  peril  to  his  invest- 
ments, Rankjn's  mind  reverted  to  the  uncertain, 
anxious  state  in  which  affairs  had  been  left  at 
Alalachee.    A  dispatch  from  Colonel  Chester 
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contained  news  of  Davison's  critical  condition, 
but  there  was  an  assurance  in  his  surviving. 
But  another  passage  in  the  letter  alarmed  him. 
"There  is  some  conspiracy  going  on  among 
the  vagabonds  of  the  town,  and  they  have 
drawn  the  mill  hands  and  some  of  the  mer- 
chants into  it.  I  have  been  afraid  it  was  to 
lynch  Baker;  but  from  what  I  see,  it  is  some- 
thing more  general.  The  state  of  feeling  here 
is  such  you  had  better  return  as  soon  as  you 
can  be  spared.  The  loss  of  Davison's  services 
and  influence  is  an  incalculable  misfortune  at 
this  time.  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that  un- 
less something  is  done,  and  that  very  speedily, 
we  shall  have  another  outbreak." 


Chapter  VII. 

TAKING  ACCOUNT  OF  STOCK. 

The  most  natural  impulse,  after  the  inter- 
view he  had  already  had  with  Mattie  Chester, 
was  for  Kankin  to  seek  her  out;  but  he  found 
a  note  from  Colonel  Chester  waiting  for  him  at 
the  wharf,  urging  him  to  come  on  to  the  town 
immediately. 

He  was  not  a  little  relieved  at  hearing  the 
good  Colonel's  wrathful  account  of  what  had 
taken  place.  It  seemed  that  the  busiest  no- 
bodies of  the  town,  men  of  the  corner-grocery 
and  livery-stable  type,  had  held  a  debate  over 
its  condition,  and  resolved  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
corporated ;  it  ought  to  have  a  mayor,  board  of 
aldermen,  police,  and  especially  a  police  court. 
What  was  more,  they  had  submitted  it  to  the 
county  member;  and  the  charter  had  been 
granted.  There  they  were,  liable  to  a  city  tax, 
and  a  government  constituted  after  the  manner 
of  city  governments  generally. 

A  formal  and  formidable  committee  had 
called  on  the  Colonel  for  consultation,  and  had 
been  met  by  smart,  astounding  rebuke: 

"  What  do  you  want  with  a  government  ? 
Don't  you  know  government  is  for  rogues? 
Honest  men  get  on  without  them?  Who  is  to 
do  the  governing?  Which  one  of  you  thinks 
he  is  better  able  to  look  after  my  property  and 
take  care  of  it  than  I  can?  I  tell  you,  gov- 
ernment is  like  sickness;  keep  it  off  as  long 
as  you  can.  Would  you  incorporate  a  scarlet 
fever  and  solicit  a  charter  for  the  smallpox?" 
And  the  Colonel  thundered  at  the  committee 
till  they  were  fairly  frightened  off. 

"But,"  said  Kankin,  "it  has  got  to  come. 
Say  it  is  a  disease.  I  am  sure  the  application 
and  the  charter  itself  is  a  pretty  strong  symp- 
Vol.  I. — 47. 


torn  that  we  have  got  it.  In  fact,  I  was  my- 
self thinking  of  proposing  it;  but  this  is  better. 
It  is  true,  then,  "active  citizens"  have  not 
shown  themselves  very  valuable;  but  who 
knows?  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  economy 
of  nature ;  the  man  fit  for  nothing  else  makes 
a  pretty  good  local  oflicer;  he  is  restrained  by 
law  and  public  opinion.  He  can  do  less  harm 
in  that  than  in  any  other  occupation.  Let  them 
go  ahead.  It  will  all  come  right.  They  will 
pick  out  idle,  good  fellows,  and  that  is  better 
than  your  shrewd,  selfish  worker." 

The  Colonel  reluctantly  yielded;  but  from 
that  day  he  pointed  out,  sometimes  with  reason, 
any  misfortune  in  the  community  to  the  orig- 
inal sin  of  securing  a  charter. 

From  this  interview  Rankin  went  to  Davi- 
son's bedside.  The  poor  fellow  looked  horribly 
wan  and  hollow-eyed,  but  he  met  his  friend 
with  a  cheerful  smile. 

".Well,  Bub,  how's  things?" 

Rankin  briefly  stated  his  success.  Davison 
listened  in  silence.    Presently  he  said, 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  Parson 
Robards.  I 've  thought  a  good  deal  of  him, 
and  he  has  been  praying  for  me  almost  every 
day.  Some  say  he  was  n't  right  to  refuse  to 
marry  that  couple:  and  it  would  hardly  do" — 
with  a  wan  smile — "to  let  the  parsons  choose 
our  wives;  but  he  thought  he  was  right.  He 
stood  there  looking  down  the  barrel  of  that 
pistol  like  a  rock.  He  would  n't  flinch  to  save 
his  life,  and  he  would  n't  give  it  up.  That  kind 
of  man  counts,  whether  he  serves  God  or  man. 
But  he  will  not  do  here.  We've  got  to  face 
the  music.  One  nail  drives  out  another,  and 
Parson  Robards  and  his  sort  have  got  to  go. 
I  thought  I 'd  ask  you,  in  case  I  never  got  up 
from  here,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  parson,  Bub. 
If  he  needs  help,  and  his  sort  don't  often,  I 'd 
like  to  feel  that  he  knew  where  to  go  to.  If  he 
likes  to  stay — and  he's  a  good  blacksmith  if  he 
don't  come  up  to  style  as  a  parson — you  '11  fix 
him,  I  know." 

"  Of  course,"  said  his  friend.  "  But.  Davison, 
you  '11  be  up;  your  chance  is  good  and  we  can't 
spare  you." 

"Thank  you,  Bub;  I  took  to  you  from  the 
jump.  But  it  is  a  chance.  There 's  another 
thing  I  wanted  to  say  to  you."  He  made  an 
effort  to  go  on,  but  stopped. 

"Never  mind  now,"  said  Rankin,  "you  had 
better  take  a  rest." 

"  No,"  said  Davison ;  "  if  I  don't  I  '11  just  lie 
here  and  worry,  old  man;  so  I'd  better  have 
it  over." 
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*'  Very  well,"  said  Rankin,  "if  you  think  so." 

There  was  another  struggle,  and  he  said, 
*'  Mattie  Chester." 

"  Well,"  said  Rankin,  seeing  him  pause,  and 
bending  over  him. 

The  large,  hollow  eyes  looked  at  him,  and 
the  patient  put  his  weak  hand,  with  a  sort  of 
caress,  over  Rankin's  hair. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Bub." 

Rankin  felt  the  hot  tears.  "Oh  pshaw!  Joe." 

"Yes;  I 've  heard  about  here  that  you  were 
going  to  marry  Mattie  Chester." 

It  was  a  question.  Rankin  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment; but,  seeing  an  answer  was  expected,  he 
said,  "I  don't  know." 

"Don't  know,  old  boy?" 

"No,  Joe,  I  don't,"  said  he.  "I  did  say 
something  to  Mattie,  but  she  did  not  answer; 
and  I  did  n't  ask  her  to  answer." 

"But  you  will,  though?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rankin,  feeling  troubled  over  it, 
"  I  suppose  I  shall." 

"Jes'  so;  Mattie  has  been  sending  me  flowers, 
and  a  kind  word  sometimes,  since  I  have  been 
lying  here.  I've  known  Mattie  a  long  while, 
Bub,  much  longer  than  you,"  said  Davison, 
•quietly. 

"Yes,"  said  Rankin,  "I  know." 

"And  she  is  domestic  as  a  house-cat,  Bub.  I 
ain't  a-funnin'.  She 's  just  that.  She  '11  be 
happy  in  any  home,  and  she  '11  make  any  home 
pretty — and  so  happy.  I  can  see  that."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  was  too  reckless  and  careless. 
You  will  be  better  to  her  than  I 'd  ha'  been ; 
but  you  can't  love  her  more,  Bub,  if  you  lived 
a  thousand  years." 

"Oh,  Joe!"  and  Rankin  laid  his  head  down 
by  his  friend  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"Don't  Bub;  now  don't.  You'll  make  me 
sick."  It  was  true,  but  the  appeal  was  for  his 
friend. 

"You  will  get  well,"  said  Rankin,  passion- 
ately. "  My  God,  I  can't  lose  you.  You  must 
get  well." 

"Yes,  Bub,  if  I  can,"  said  he.  "But,  some- 
how, I  don't  seem  to  want  to.  You  see  we  got 
things  pretty  straight,  and  there  is  n't  so  much 
need  of  me  as  there  was.  I  can  see  that  I  have 
filled  my  place,  and  the  work  is  pretty  much 
done.  You  are  out  o'  the  woods,  Bub.  And 
now,  if  you  '11  let  down  the  blinds,  and  give 
me  a  cool  drink,  I  think  I  '11  try  to  go  to  sleep." 

Rankin  came  from  this  interview  profoundly 
stirred.  Was  life  a  series  of  tasks,  for  which 
Providence  provided  the  workmen,  like  Parson 
Bobarde  and  .Joe  Davison,  and  when  the  work 


was  done  dismissed  them  to  die  or  struggle  on 
in  conditions  they  had  helped  to  create  but 
could  no  longer  sustain  ?  Was  the  division  of 
labor,  the  service  of  men  trained  to  one  busi- 
ness, fatal  to  that  larger  character  of  the  frontier 
that  assumed  and  directed  all  ?  If  so,  was  not 
his  part  finished?  Were  not  the  conditions 
which  had  gradually  compelled  him  to  appoint 
one  person  over  one  department  and  another 
over  another  a  gradual  elimination  of  himself 
from  the  equation  ?  He  was  a  rich  man  now. 
Not  in  the  present;  but  the  growth  of  his  or- 
ange groves,  the  town  lots  and  available  tracts 
reserved,  and  his  stock  in  the  railroad  and  mill 
enterprises  assured  him  of  a  constantly  increas- 
ing income.  The  time  was  coming — was  even 
now  at  hand — when  his  agents  would  do  better 
without  his  presence;  the  jealousy  and  distrust 
of  being  overlooked  would  be  removed.  He 
foresaw  that  without  Joe  Davison  as  superin- 
tendent his  relations  to  agents  and  contractors 
would  not  be  pleasant;  and  even  with  Joe,  he 
had  better  leave  all  the  detail  of  management 
alone.    Success  has  its  bitter  as  well  as  defeat. 

Under  this  view,  a  relation  unobserved  by 
him,  until  worked  out  by  Davison  in  the  leis- 
ure of  a  sick-bed,  he  looked  at  his  future  with 
Mattie  Chester.  Until  the  interview  he  had 
carried  the  impression  that  such  a  marriage 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  him,  not  only  in 
the  family,  but  in  the  good  will  of  the  best  of 
the  colony,  upon  whose  co-operation  he  de- 
pended. He  now  foresaw  that  the  best  secur- 
ity was  to  leave  them  to  discharge  the  parts 
assigned  to  them,  or  which  they  assumed,  un- 
trammeled.  In  a  sentimental  view,  no  doubt, 
they  would  regard  such  a  marriage  as  a  dramatic 
propriety.  There  would  be  a  sense  of  fitness  in 
his,  the  pioneer  founder's,  marriage  with  the 
child-woman  who  had  bravely  led  the  way  in 
the  domestic  development  of  those  new  homes. 
But — and — alas ! 

"  Such  conjunctions  never  die 
Like  common  interjections." 

Would  a  relation  that  satisfied  sentiment  sat- 
isfy the  parties  most  interested? 

Whatever  conclusion  might  come  he  saw 
that,  having  opened  the  question  to  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter, its  determination  was  not  in  his  hands.  He 
must  fulfill  his  promise  to  Davison  and  speak 
to  her. 

Colonel  Chester's  comforts  had  rapidly  in- 
creased since  that  day  Mattie  Chester  could 
not  leave  her  cooking  to  entertain  the  stranger 
in  her  gatesl    Blocks  and  wings  were  added  to 
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the  house  till  it  arose  pavilion-like  in  its  shin- 
ing orange-grove  and  flower-garden.  Neat- 
handed  household  servants,  skillful  grooms 
and  gardeners  cared  for  it.  Mr.  Smith's  cart 
and  horse  were  not  now  necessary  for  a  day's 
picnic. 

Rankin  rang  the  bell,  and  a  brisk  maid 
showed  him  in.  He  had  so  far  neglected  the 
unfamiliar  social  conventions  as  to  forget  his 
card,  or  that  it  was  required.  He  merely 
asked  to  see  "  Miss  Chester,"  and  sat  down. 

There  was  a  delay,  unlike  the  old  familiar 
frankness  of  Mattie's  reception ;  a  light,  smooth 
step  in  the  hall,  the  door  quietly  opened  and 
revealed — a  climax  of  confusion — the  lobbyist, 
the  unknown  bearer  of  glad  tidings  at  Talla- 
hassee. 

There  was  a  moment  of  jnutual  confusion, 
surprise,  amazement;  but  the  lady,  no  longer 
constrained  by  the  alien  sense  of  her  surround- 
ings, said  civilly: 

"The  servant  informed  me  you  asked  for 
me.    It  is  Mr.  Rankin,  I  believe." 

"Yes;  that  is,"  he  stammered,  "I  wished  to 
thank  you  for  the  kind  interest  you  took  in 
our  business  at  Tallahassee." 

"  But  surely  I  explained  that — that  our  inter- 
ests were  the  same,"  said  the  lady,  looking  sur- 
prised. 

"Certainly  you  did,"  stammered  Rankin; 
"but  not  being  acquainted — ahem!" 

The  lady  looked  puzzled.  "But  you  knew 
who  I  was?" 

"Indeed,  I  did  not;  but  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know,"  he  blurted  out;  "very  glad 
in  order  to— rahem — properly  acknowledge  — 
ahem — " 

"  But  you  asked  for  me,"  said  the  lady,  in  a 
sort  of  meek  wonder  at  his  confusion  and  state- 
ments.   "I'm  Mattie's  sister!" 

"Good  Lord!"  was  Rankin's  inward  com- 
ment, "Chester 's  got  another  child,  born  twenty 
years  old,  and  as  like  the  Belle  of  Titian's  por- 
trait as  the  belle  herself;"  but  he  said,  "Excuse 
my,  my  ignorance.  I  knew  the  Colonel  had  a 
married  daughter,  but — " 

"  Lizzie,"  seeing  he  stopped — "  that  is,  Mrs. 
Parton." 

"  I  was  not  aware,  Mrs.  Parton — " 
"  But  I'm  not  Mrs.  Parton,"  was  the  sur- 
prised interruption. 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  exclaim,  "Then  who 
the  mischief  are  you?"  but  her  striking  beauty, 
now  fully  revealed  by  the  intense  surprise  re- 
moving all  embarrassment,  checked  him,  and 
the  lady  continued : 


"I'm  Ruth  Chester,  Mattie's  half  sister.  But 
didn't  you  understand  why?  That  papa  tel- 
egraphed me  I  had  better  see  Colonel  Alton 
about  that  business,  as  you  might  be  too  late 
to  recover  the  money?  But,  of  course,  if  you 
didn't  know — " 

"No,  Miss  Chester,  I  did  not,"  said  he.  "It 
seems  strange,  because —  The  family  spoke 
generally  of  a  sister,"  he  added,  checking  a 
revelation  of  his  morbid  curiosity  about  the 
lobbyist;  "but  I  had  a  delicacy  about  inquir- 
ing." 

"And  no  particular  interest,"  added  the  lady, 
quietly;  "but  all  this  time  I  have  thought  I 
was  the  means  of  introducing  you  to  papa." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  he.  He  felt  he  was  too  mud- 
dled to  say  more. 

"Yes,  sir.  Didn't  you  get  a  memorandum 
of  the  location  of  the  Lopez  grant?"  she  asked. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  did  n't  know — " 

"Didn't  know  I  gave  it  to  Colonel  Alton 
for  you.  But  there  was  a  mark  on  it,  and  I 
thought  they  would  know  my  writing,"  ex- 
plained the  lady. 

It  will  be  remembered  Mattie  did  recognize 
the  paper,  but  her  inquiries  were  led  astray  by 
Colonel  Chester's  absorption  on  potash  salts. 

"I  believe  it  was  recognized,  but  I  heard 
nothing  of  it,"  said  he,  recalling  his  recep- 
tion. "It  has,  however,  led  to  very  important 
conclusions." 

"So  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Rankin,"  said  she; 
"and  I  wished  to  thank  you  for  your  generous 
consideration  and  help  to  my  father.  I  ven- 
tured to  say  as  much  to  your  cousin,  Miss  Sa- 
verne,  a  very  delightful  acquaintance  I  made 
in  Washington." 

"Dorothy  is  a  very  partial  friend,"  said  Ran- 
kin, recalling  some  expressions  in  her  letter. 

"Indeed  she  is!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "and 
an  extravagant  feuilletonist,  I  expect,"  and  a 
quick  blush  followed  in  sympathy. 

"Her  last  letter,"  said  he,  "is  written  on  the 
supposition  that  we  had  become  acquainted." 

"Yes,"  said  she;  "I  told  her  I  expected  to 
meet  you  on  our  December  visit,  but  you  were 
called  away." 

At  that  moment  Mattie  Chester  entered. 
Rankin  was  struck  by  the  change.  The  usual 
expression  of  Mattie  Chester's  face  was  lively 
animation,  there  was  a  continuous  ebb  and 
flow  of  color,  peculiar  to  the  rudd}r  complex- 
ion, and  eyes  like  sunlight  on  rippling  water. 
Now  she  looked  pale,  lifeless  —  the  features 
sharpened  as  if  by  illness. 

"  I  don't  think  my  little  sister  has  been  prop- 
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erly  cared  for,"  said  Kuth  Chester,  attempting 
a  caress. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  have,"  said  Mattie,  "  I'm  just  as 
well!  Oh!  don't,"  rejecting  her  sister's  caress 
with  unusual  pettishness.  But,  putting  her 
hands  together,  she  laid  her  head  on  them  in 
her  sister's  lap.  The  eyes  of  Buth  and  Bankin 
met  in  quick  sympathy. 

"You  have  heard,  Mattie,  and  I  am  glad  to 
confirm  it,  that  our  business  is  arranged.  You 
remember  our  conversation  ?" 

"Yes,  I  remember  something,"  said  Mattie 
languidly.  "I  thought  all  bad  things  were 
coming  at  once.  But  now  Buth  has  come," 
and  the  arm  about  her  sister's  waist  was  more 
expressive  than  words. 

"  Yes,  darling,  Buth  has  come,"  said  her  sis- 
ter;, "and  she  does  not  mean  to  leave  you 
again." 

Bankin  returned  to  Davison's  bedside  with- 
out that  premeditated  interview  with  Mattie 
Chester.  In  fact  he  had  had  a  revelation. 
Perhaps  more  than  one. 

"  Davison,  do  you  know  Buth  Chester,  Mat- 
tie's  sister?"  asked  he. 

"Yes,  I  have  met  her,  and  used  to  know 
her." 

"  How  came  it  you  never  spoke  to  me  about 
her?"  asked  Bankin. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Davison.  "Why 
should  I  talk  to  you  about  Buth  Chester?  I 
did  n't  know  you  knew  her,  and  I  had  n't  seen 
her  since  the  war." 

"  But,  Joe,  she  is  so  very  beautiful.  She  is 
the  loveliest  woman  I  ever  saw.  She  is  here, 
now." 

Davison  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  after  a 
pause,  he  asked  :  "  Bub,  did  you  speak  to  Mat- 
tie  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Bankin,  watching  him  keenly, 
"  and  I  don't  mean  to.  I  got  my  answer  with- 
out it.  The  only  recollection  she  had  of  that 
interview — you  remember  what  I  told  you — 
was  that  she  thought  all  her  troubles  were 
corning  at  once.  I'm  afraid,  Joe,  your  house- 
cat  has  other  feline  propensities." 

The  only  answer  to  this,  after  a  pause,  was: 

"  Do  you  know,  Bub,  I  believe  I  am  going 
to  get  over  this. 

"Certainly;  the  doctor  says  your  symptoms 
are  all  right,  except  your  appetite." 

"  Could  you  get  me  a  wild  duck  ?  There's 
oodles'*  of  'em  on  Marah  Prairie !" 

"  Easy.    Have  your  partridge  now?" 

"  Tou/jours  perdrix.    Yes ;  let 's  try  'em." 
•An  abundance. 


Bankin's  next  visit  to  Chester's  was  not  de- 
layed; but  who  should  come  in,  but  his  cousin 
Dorothy. 

"  Well,  Baz,  I've  come,"  said  she. 

"  I  see  you  have,"  taking  her  hand  carelessly. 

"  That 's  a  cool  welcome,  after  all  I  have 
done  for  you,"  said  the  lady. 

"Why,  what  have  you  done  for  me?"  he 
asked. 

"  Conceit !  do  you  think  you  could  ever  have 
got  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  see  I  have  n't  got  her  yet." 

"It's  your  own  fault,"  said  she.  "There 
was  such  a  nice  gentleman  wanted  her.  He  is 
big;  such  big  feet,  big  hands,  big  arms,  big 
body,  and  big  head,  all  bald  and  shiny  like  a 
table." 

"  And  great  big  eyes,  and  great  big  mouth 
to  eat  up  little  Bed  Biding  Hood.  Why  did  n't 

he?" 

"Why,  Baz,"  said  Dorothy,  "he  had  the 
very  things  you  told  me  to  fall  in  love  with ; 
and  I  wanted  him." 

"And  you  fell  in  love  with  him,  did  you, 
Doady  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  not  just  all  at  once,  Baz.  He  was 
too  big  for  that.  I  fell  in  love  with  him  in 
pieces ;  and  I  told  him,  may  be  in  a  month  or 
so  I  could  love  him  all  around,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  for  little  me.    He  is  so  big,  Baz." 

"Just  Dorothy  all  over!"  laughing  at  this 
characteristic  account. 

"  And  him  all  over  too,  Baz,  which  is  a 
great  deal  more.  But  when  are  you  to  be 
married?  You  might  as  well  tell  me,  for  I'll 
ask  Buth." 

"Please,  Dorothy,  do  not.  I  know  you  are 
a  mischievous  little  piece;  but  I  do  not  think 
you  wish  to  hurt  me,"  he  entreated.  I  must 
wait  awhile." 

In  fact,  a  morbid  imagination  was  sensitive 
over  that  sudden  transfer  of  allegiance  from 
one  sister  to  the  other — a  matter,  let  it  be 
noticed,  of  which  others  were  as  ignorant  as 
indifferent.  But  Dorothy  was  irrepressible.  At 
a  fish  party  Bankin  invited  Buth  and  Dorothy 
to  share  his  boat.  Buth  accepted,  but  Dorothy 
stopped  before  entering  it. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  toss,  "engaged  people 
are  always  so  stupid  !"  And  she  inarched  off 
to  the  large  sail-boat. 

"Dorothy  has  betrayed  me,"  said  he,  "but 
you  know,  Buth,  I 've  loved  you  from  that  first, 
day  at  the  hotel." 

"  Me,  or  mamma's  old  silk  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Dorothy  has  told  me  all  about  it." 
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"Then  the  old  silk  for  your  sake,  Ruth." 
"The  old  silk  will  do  as  well?" 
"If  you  are  in  it;  not  else." 
"  You  were  so  kind  to  papa." 
"  Love  me  for  any  reason,  but  love  me, 
Ruth." 

"  You  were  very  silly  to  quarrel  with  Dor- 
othy about  the  old  silks  or  any  thing — that  is 
if—" 

"  If  what,  dear?" 

"  You  love  me,  as  you  say.  Dorothy  would 
not  let  me  love  any  one  else,  if  I  had  wished  to." 

And  the  day  was  made  beautiful  by  the  in- 
carnation of  the  dear  ideal  of  his  life.  In  their 
confidence  they  spoke  of  the  other  lovers;  and 
Colonel  Chester's  fear  that  Davison  was  too 
wild;  but  there  were  influences  in  his  favor 
that  made  a  double  wedding.  Such  a  ceremony 
can  not  be  repeated,  for  the  community  has  out- 
grown the  period  in  which  all  could  be  united 
as  one  family. 

So,  under  the  veil  of  fiction,  has  been  told 
the  story  of  the  founding  of  one  American  city 
and  county.  Its  further  history  is  not  of  the 
enterprise  of  one  individual  or  one  association 

[the 


of  individuals.  As  we  leave  it  now,  it  is  shaped, 
tongued,  and  grooved  to  become  a  part  of  our 
national  municipality;  and  as  such  separates 
from  its  projectors  as  the  ripe  fruit  is  now 
dropping,  as  I  write,  from  the  trees  they 
planted.  In  that  progressive  development 
each  force  or  quality  in  turn  steps  to  the  front 
and  discharges  its  duty,  only  to  be  displaced 
by  the  next,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  successive 
change. 

I  know,  in  conclusion,  that  our  sketch  has 
its  defects.  The  stage  is  too  narrow  for  these 
scenic  properties  that  add  a  grace  and  freshness 
to  dramatic  action  in  quickening  the  sensuous 
nature  to  share  with  the  intelligent  perception. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  lacks  that  analytic  sur- 
gery of  the  emotional  nature  of  its  characters 
which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  modern 
novel.  The  characters  have  been  left  to  speak 
for  themselves.  But  the  airy  nothings  that  syl- 
lable men's  names  in  desert  wildernesses  have 
taken  on  themselves  the  parts  performed  by 
real  live  men  and  women.  Every  fiction  is  a 
fact  of  actual  occurrence  from  the  felling  of 
the  first  tree.  wm  Wallace  Harney. 

END.] 
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THERE  was  a  clamor  from  the  Missouri 
River  for  General  Price's  advance,  and  he 
determined  to  move  forward  at  the  earliest 
moment  he  could  get  a  tolerable  supply  of  am- 
munition. On  the  25th  of  August,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  at  least  a  demonstration,  and 
trust  to  the  supply  of  powder  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  Southwest  and  to  such  am- 
munition as  might  reach  him  en  route.  "With 
slow  marches  he  reached  the  town  of  Bolivar, 
in  Polk  County,  on  the  27th  of  August.  In 
going  to  Bolivar  he  moved  in  a  direction  al- 
most due  north.  He  had  left  General  McBride's 
division  in  command  of  Springfield,  where  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  'stores  were  to  be  pro- 
tected. Colonel  T.  T.  Taylor  he  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  post. 

Having  received  information  that  the  Fed- 
erals were  concentrating  some  troops,  mostly 
militia,  at  Fort  Scott,  he  deflected  to  the  left, 
and,  moving  in  a  westerly  direction  through 
Stockton,  in  Cedar  County,  he  entered  Vernon 
County  about  the  3d  of  September,  and  took 


position  near  Nevada.  Here  he  determined  to 
ascertain  the  enemy's  disposition  and  strength 
at  Fort  Scott  before  he  would  advance  further 
and  leave  them  on  his  flank  and  rear.  To  this 
end  he  detailed  about  eight  hundred  cavalry, 
which  he  placed  under  command  of  General 
Early  Steen,  with  orders  to  make  reconnoissance 
in  force. 

We  were  encamped  near  Nevada,  when  Gen- 
eral Steen  took  command  of  a  select  body  of 
cavalry;  it  was  Sunday,  September  the  5th.  I 
accompanied  him  as  one  of  his  aides;  we  moved 
westward  toward  Fort  Scott.  This  had  been  a 
frontier  fort  when  Kansas  was  an  unorganized 
territory,  and  was  located  some  three  miles 
from  the  Missouri  boundary  line.  It  was  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Nevada,  and  a  little 
south  of  west  in  direction.  We  marched  rap- 
idly till  we  reached  Drywood  Creek,  some 
four  miles  from  the  fort,  which  we  passed  with 
some  caution  just  above  a  large  farm-house  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber  which  grows  along  the 
stream.    General  Steen,  using  all  military  pre- 
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cautions,  sent  forward  some  trusty  scouts  to 
watch  for  an  enemy,  while  flanking  parties  were 
thrown  out  right  and  left,  marching  parallel 
with  us.  The  country  was  an  open,  almost 
level  plain,  with  an  occasional  bed  of  a  small 
stream  fringed  with  timber  and  brush.  Our 
scouts  reported  the  enemy  very  quiet  and  un- 
suspicious of  our  advance.  They  were  having 
divine  service  that  Sunday  afternoon,  and  not 
watching  while  they  prayed.  We  moved  for- 
ward rapidly,  and  surprised  them  before  they 
could  rally  and  form.  A  sharp  little  skirmish 
ensued,  while  a  detail  of  our  soldiers  appropri- 
ated some  eighty  mules  picketed  near  by,  which 
were  duly  started  toward  the  Missouri  line. 
Steen's  orders  were  to  reconnoiter  and  form 
some  idea  of  the  enemy's  force  and  position  as 
well  as  his  disposition  for  battle.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  heating  them  up  and 
amusing  them  while  the  mules  were  being  rap- 
idly driven  to  our  lines.  We  then  fell  back 
rapidly  and  faced  about,  and  formed  to  repel 
any  attack  as  fast  as  we  caught  up  with  the 
mules.  We  had  some  lively  skirmishing  in 
the  open  prairie,  the  enemy  evidently  making 
disposition  to  flank  us.  We  could  see  the  smoke 
of  the  small  arms,  but  could  hear  no  report,  as 
the  open  prairie  seemed  to  deaden  the  sound  of 
the  musketry.  There  were  few  casualties  from 
either  musketry  or  cannon,  and  we  retreated 
leisurely  till  in  reach  of  the  timber,  when  the 
enemy,  seeing  the  advantage  it  would  give  us, 
and  not  knowing  perhaps  but  that  our  infantry 
was  in  position  there,  drew  off"  his  forces  just 
before  sunset.  In  the  midst  of  this  affair,  from 
hard  riding  and  heat,  Steen  was  taken  ill.  He 
could  with  much  ado  sit  his  horse,  but  his  sur- 
geon had  some  remedies  for  the  emergency, 
and  with  aid  of  heroic  doses  of  stimulants 
and  opiates  he  was  held  on  till  we  reached  the 
farm-house  and  procured  an  ambulance. 

This  expedition  was  accompanied  for  some 
distance  by  a  lot  of  stragglers  and  sight-seers, 
who  were  not  of  the  detachment.  Some  of 
these,  hearing  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  and 
the  roar  of  cannon,  hurried  back  to  General 
Price  with  exaggerated  reports  of  a  battle, 
representing  Steen  as  being  hotly  engaged  with 
a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  These  reports 
being  confirmed  by  constant  arrival  of  fresh 
messengers,  every  one  of  whom  told  a  more 
exaggerated  story,  General  Price  ordered  his 
forces  under  arms  to  Steen's  assistance.  When 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Drywood  he  was  met 
by  the  party  in  charge  of  the  captured  mules, 
who  informed  him  Steen  was  making  good  his 


retreat  and  was  occupying  the  ford.  Price  biv- 
ouacked on  the  high,  open  prairie  about  sunset, 
and  we  rejoined  him  after  dark.  It  would  have 
been  judicious  to  have  held  possession  of  the 
Drywood  ford,  but  it  was  neglected,  and  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  it.  This  neglect  was 
the  occasion  of  a  sharp  skirmish  the  next 
day,  known  as  the  "  battle  of  Drywood." 

As  soon  as  General  Price  had  been  possessed 
of  the  results  of  General  Steen's  reconnoissance 
he  determined  before  moving  further  north  to 
make  a  demonstration  in  force  on  Fort  Scott. 
The  raid  of  Steen  into  Kansas  was  the  first 
instance  of  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a 
neighboring  State.  The  expedition  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  a  capable  and 
gallant  officer  who  had  followed  his  orders- 
most  strictly.  General  Price  could  rely  on  his 
judgment  and  trust  to  his  statements  of  facts. 
To  pursue  his  march  northward  without,  a 
further  demonstration  would  have  been  inju- 
dicious. He  therefore  ordered  the  whole  army 
under  arms,  and  made  disposition  for  offen- 
sive operations. 

About  noon  on  the  6th  he  moved  out  toward 
Drywood,  Rains'  division,  supporting  Bled- 
soe's battery,  in  front,  Parsons'  following  with 
Henry  Guibor's  artillery,  Clark's  succeeding 
Parsons,  and  Steen's  and  Black's  in  the  rear. 
McBride's  had  been  left  in  command  of  Spring- 
field. Jeff  Thompson  and  Tom  Harris  had 
not  then  joined  us.  The  latter  was  in  North- 
east Missouri,  and  the  former  in  the  Southeast. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  supply  of 
water  at  the  farm-houses  and  creeks  very  scant. 
When  our  soldiers  got  to  a  well  they  soon 
drained  it  to  the  bottom.  We  soon  debouched 
into  the  bottom  prairie,  which  is  the  valley  of 
Drywood  Creek,  and  could  see  the  farm-house, 
in  front  of  which  was  a  cornfield,  to  the  left 
and  south  a  natural  meadow  of  high  prairie 
grass.  The  timber  was  in  rear  of  the  house, 
which  lined  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and  the 
roadway  led  south  of  the  field  to  its  southwest 
corner,  then  turned  north  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  crossing.  Rains'  division  with  little  cau- 
tion, barely  suspicious  of  an  enemy  in  front, 
moved  along  the  road  without  deploying,  and 
the  head  of  their  column  had  penetrated 
through  the  road  northward  to  the  front  of 
the  house  and  beyond  to  the  ford,  where  the 
enemy  opened  on  them  with  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry which  staggered  and  in  some  measure 
demoralized  them.  They  had  not  then  been 
educated  to  a  change  of  front  under  fire,  were 
raw  in  tactics,  and  many  of  them  without  any 
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'experience.  They  broke  into  the  field.  But 
Bledsoe,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  their  infantry, 
.about  midway  of  the  south  line  of  the  fence, 
went  immediately  into  battery  and  opened  on 
the  enemy  with  old  u  Sacramento,"  a  Mexican 
piece  captured  by  Missourians  in  the  Mexican 
war.  This  cannon  was  cast  of  copper  and 
silver,  and  had  a  peculiar  voice  which  all  the 
troops  knew.  The  woods  were  shelled  and 
plied  with  ricochet  and  roundshot  by  Bled- 
soe till  Parsons  could  form  on  his  left  flank, 
when  Guibor,  taking  a  position  nearer  the 
woods  and  south,  took  them  in  flank.  When 
Guibor  reached  the  field  first  he  found  Bledsoe, 
badly  wounded,  lying  between  two  of  his  guns, 
giving  orders  and  still  in  command.  Bledsoe 
was  severely  wounded,  and  Guibor  felt  sure 
he  had  need  of  diversion  in  his  favor  and  help. 
When  he  saw  Rains'  men  falling  back,  he 
opened  fire  without  orders.  This  checked  the 
enemy  and  restored  confidence  to  Rains'  men, 
giving  them  time  to  rally.  General  Price  came 
up  and  ordered  Guibor  to  a  new  position  in 
time  to  enable  him  to  open  on  and  silence  a 
part  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  who  were  endeavoring  to  flank  us  on 
the  left,  and  whose  ricochet  round  -  shots 
bounded  through  the  tall  grass.  Kelly's  infan- 
try, of  Parsons'  brigade,  took  promptly  their 
positions  in  support  of  Guibor.  But,  to  give 
room  for  the  formation  of  the  line  of  battle, 
Guibor  moved  his  guns  to  the  south  some 
three  hundred  yards,  occasionally  stopping  to 
deliver  their  fire  when  the  Federal  musketry 
became  deadly.  This  gallant  body  of  infantry, 
about  one  hundred  strong,  held  their  ground 
under  a  deadly  fire  of  artillery  till  Clark's 
division  could  come  up  and  form  on  the  right 
of  General  Parsons.  In  the  meantime,  Roch 
Champion,  then  in  command  of  Kelly's  regi- 
ment— Kelly  had  been  wounded  at  Spring- 
field— beat  off  the  enemy  who  had  charged 
both  his  flanks.  Guibor  pressed  forward  after 
silencing  the  enemy's  battery  on  our  left,  halt- 
ing and  firing  canister.  His  left  gun  was  un- 
manned, all  the  gunners  being  struck  but  two 
and  sent  to  the  rear,  while  he  still  pressed  for- 
ward. At  this  time  General  Parsons  came  up. 
and,  seeing  his  situation,  rode  hastily  back 
to  his  then  formed  line  and  advanced  them 
through  the  timber  of  the  creek  to  his  support. 
The  other  lines  were  at  the  same  time  in  battle 
array  advanced  on  the  enemy,  threatening  his 
flanks  and  delivering  their  fire.  The  enemy 
then  retired  as  the  shades  of  evening  closed 
around  us.    Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 


coolness  and  gallantry  with  which  our  artillery 
was  served.  Bledsoe,  wounded,  lay  between 
two  of  his  guns  giving  orders  till  relieved  by 
Guibor's  pieces,  when  the  command  devolved 
on  his  junior  officer,  and  he  was  carried  off  to 
the  surgeons.  The  heavy  fighting  was  done 
by  Kelly's  infantry  and  the  batteries,  and  the 
casualties  of  the  affair  were  principally  among 
them. 

Possessed  of  the  field,  we  bivouacked  on  the 
prairie  west  of  the  creek.  Our  wagons  came 
up  with  provisions  and  equipage  in  time  to  give 
us  rations,  and  we  camped  for  the  night.  I 
camped  myself  in  the  timber  among  some  tall 
old  sycamores,  and  during  the  night,  I  suppose 
in  compliment  to  the  disturbance  in  the  air 
made  by  our  cannon,  the  heavens  treated  us  to 
a  magnificent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  and 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  artillery  of  the 
sky  was  grander  and  louder  and  longer  and 
more  constant  than  ours.  It  looked  sometimes 
as  if  our  tents  would  be  blown  away,  or  the  huge 
trees  among  which  we  were  encamped  would 
be  torn  up  by  the  roots  or  blown  down  upon  us. 

The  next  day,  the  7th,  General  Price  moved 
down  the  creek  some  two  miles,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  near  a  farm-house.  He  was  still  in 
Missouri,  but  the  people  on  the  border  seemed 
to  have  all  been  for  the  Union,  and  very  much 
afraid  of  being  robbed  and  injured.  I  called 
at  one  house  where  the  man  was  in  bed  and 
claimed  to  be  sick.  He  was  only  badly  scared, 
but  was  soon  reassured  when  he  found  no  dan- 
ger was  to  be  apprehended  and  that  the  Mis- 
sourians paid  for  what  they  got.  The  day  was 
wet,  with  a  drizzling  rain  and  mist.  Major 
Lawther  was  ordered  to  take  a  party  out  to- 
ward the  Federal  post  on  a  scout.  I  arranged 
to  go  with  him.  Most  of  the  scouting  party 
were  officers.  I  was  riding  a  bay  stallion 
named  John  Bascom.  I  had  bought  him  in 
Hickory  County  for  quartermaster  scrip  of  the 
Jackson  Government.  I  bought  him  from  a 
farmer  whose  sons  were  in  the  army  with  Gen- 
eral Price.  His  name  was  Alvin  Poe,  and  he 
was  not  only  fond  of  the  horse,  but  proud  of 
him,  for  he  had  a  pedigree,  and  was  descended 
from  a  rather  famous  Kentucky  horse  of  the 
same  name.  Poe  was  more  than  willing  to 
sell  him  for  quartermaster  scrip,  because  he 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  possibility  of 
having  to  take  the  scrip  of  some  Federal  quar- 
termaster. He  was  a  devout  man,  an  old-fash- 
ioned Baptist,  and  would  sooner  have  joined  a 
temperance  society  than  that  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  him  should  serve  the  Federal  cause.  It 
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was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  stalwart  and 
devoted  farmers  to  drive  their  cattle  and  mules 
to  General  Price,  even  as  a  free  contribution  to 
the  cause,  for  fear  they  would  have  to  be  sold  to 
the  enemy. 

We  sallied  on  the  scout,  in  the  misty  rain, 
through  the  open  prairie,  after  getting  our 
instructions  in  the  signals  by  which  we  would 
know  each  other  when  separated.  The  tall 
grass  was  wet  and  almost  high  enough  to  hide 
our  horses.  The  position  of  our  camp  was 
nearer  Fort  Scott  than  on  the  day  of  our  re- 
connoissance.  In  three  or  four  miles,  we  came 
upon  a  series  of  truncated  mounds  of  great 
regularity  and  of  enormous  size.  They  rose 
from  the  adjacent  plain  with  comparatively 
narrow  valleys  between  them.  On  ascending 
one  of  them  we  found  the  top  covered  with  a 
.stratification  of  marine  shells,  and  that  covered 
over  with  soil.  They  were,  I  suppose,  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  area  on 
top,  and  we  could  see  around  us  for  a  long  dis- 
tance a  constant  succession  of  similar  mounds. 
It  looked  like  a  kitchen  garden  of  the  fabled 
old  Titans,  where  they  had  raised  their  pota- 
toes and  tobacco  in  pre-historic  times.  After 
reaching  these  mounds  we  separated,  Lawther 
and  his  party  going  to  the  left.  But  we  could 
see  the  enemy's  pickets  seated  on  their  horses  on 
mounds  in  front  of  us.  I  and  my  companion 
signaled  to  two  of  them,  who,  taking  us  for 
friends,  answered  by  what  we  supposed  were 
our  own  signals.  They  rode  over  to  us  and 
we  captured  them,  having  the  drop  on  them 
with  our  revolvers.  We  disarmed  them  and 
put  our  steeds  and  theirs  upon  their  speed,  using 
our  pistols  as  persuasive  arguments  to  our  pris- 
oners to  induce  them  to  keep  up  with  us.  John 
Bascom's  speed  and  mettle  were  excellent  that 
day,  and  my  prisoner  dropped  his  reins,  giving 
spurs  to  his  own  horse  while,  being  unarmed,  he 
held  on  to  the  mane.  I  reined  up  when  we  got 
out  of  the  possible  reach  of  the  enemy's  pickets, 
and  commenced  a  friendly  colloquy  with  my 
prisoner.  I  learned  from  him  he  had  that  day 
been  in  more  danger  from  his  horse  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  battle.  He  came  from  one  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England 
to  the  State  of  Kansas,  had  just  enlisted,  and 
was  on  horseback  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

From  these  two  prisoners  General  Price  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  good  deal  of  information 
which  was  supplemented  and  confirmed  by 
other  reports  brought  by  Major  Lawther,  which 
determined  him  to  move  forward. 

The  day  following  we  took  up  the  line  of 


march  for  Lexington.  Passing  in  a  due  north- 
east direction  by  easy  and  practicable  roads,  we 
entered  St.  Clair  County.  The  county  was  open 
prairie  mostly,  except  fringes  of  timber  along 
the  streams.  From  Vernon  we  naturally  pur- 
sued the  course  of  the  streams,  and  followed 
the  tributaries  carrying  their  waters  into  the 
Osage.  We  left  the  Little  Osage  on  our  left, 
and  crossed  the  main  river  below  its  junction 
with  the  Marais  des  Cypress  at  Taylorville. 
While  here  our  scouting  parties  brought  in  a 
nondescript  machine  on  wheels.  It  proved  to 
be  a  soup-wagon,  devised  by  General  Fremont, 
and  apparently  intended  to  supply  his  army  on 
the  march  with  the  necessary  rations  of  a  sort 
of  food  neither  army  had,  at  that  time,  learned 
to  relish.  It  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy, 
who  had  apparently  relinquished  it  without 
much  struggle.  Crossing  the  Osage  with  great 
convenience,  we  moved  up  on  the  eastern  line 
of  St.  Clair  and  Henry  counties,  and  into  the 
southeast  corner  of  Bates.  In  Bates  County, 
at  our  first  camping  ground,  I  noticed  particu- 
larly those  elevated  plateaux  of  rich  land,  the 
soil  overlying  dense  strata  of  limestone,  which 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  sub-adjacent  plain. 
These  plateaux  were  of  necessity  surmounted 
by  a  rich  and  exhaustless  soil.  From  Bates  we 
soon  deflected  to  the  right  into  Henry  again, 
and  passed  through  a  cross-roads  village,  then 
called  Index,  on  the  borders,  or  before  we  en- 
tered Johnson  County.  It  was  here  we  met 
with  ex-Governor  Austin  A.King  and  John  F. 
Ryland,  two  eminent  old  citizens  of  Missouri. 
One  had  been  governor  of  the  State,  and  the 
other  one  of  her  most  distinguished  judges  of 
the  supreme  court.  These  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen had  been  captured  at  their  homes,  in  the 
face  of  the  Federal  governor  at  Lexington,  the 
one  living  in  Richmond,  the  other  at  Lexing- 
ton, as  counter -hostages  for  Colonel  Dobbyns 
and  others  held  by  the  Federal  commander  in 
Lexington.  These  distinguished  gentlemen 
were  under  guard,  which  was  evidently  very 
irksome  to  them.  I  met  Governor  King  first; 
I  had  known  him  well  for  years.  He  was  dis- 
gusted, to  say  the  least,  at  having  been  dragged 
from  his  home  and  family.  He  was  afoot,  hav- 
ing only  been  provided  with  transportation  to 
Index.  I  placed  him  on  my  horse  till  he 
reached  camp.  General  Price  then  paroled 
them  both,  I  think,  to  enable  them  to  effect  an 
exchange  for  the  Southern  gentlemen  held  as 
hostages.  They  both  afterward  observed  the 
parole,  and  ultimately  secured  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  suf- 
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fered  much  harsh  usage  and  many  indignities 
at  the  hands  of  the  Home  Guards  or  Gamble 
militia.  I  ought  to  state  here  that  General 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  commander  of  the  de- 
partment, was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  these 
harsh  and  inhuman  measures.  Each  comman- 
der of  an  outpost  assumed  the  privileges  of  a 
proconsular  authority  and,  in  a  measure,  did 
as  pleased  him  with  the  people  in  his  vicinity 
in  the  absence  of. a  Confederate  garrison  in 
his  immediate  reach.  General  Fremont  com- 
manded in  St.  Louis  just  about  ninety  days, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  had  a  citizen 
who  was  solely  a  civilian  arrested  and  impris- 
oned. There  was  in  his  time  no  Bastile  where 
men  and  women  were  put  in  durance  because 
of  their  connections  or  sympathies;  nor  was 
there  ever  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  assess- 
ment of  fine  or  tax  as  punishment  for  not  tak- 
ing the  oath  or  for  disloyalty  to  the  Union  un- 
accompanied by  overt  act  of  hostility.  "We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  estimate  put  by 
the  Washington  authorities  upon  this  officer  as 
a  military  commander,  but  I  think,  when  we 
have  examined  into  all  the  facts,  we  will  find 
that  his  removal  from  command  was  not  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  Confederates  of  Missouri,  and 
was  a  blunder  for  the  Union  cause. 

From  Index  we  moved  almost  due  north  to 
Warrensburg,  where  we  drove  in  Colonel  Pea- 
body's  forces,  and  took  possession  of  the  town 
without  a  fight.  We  were  in,  practically,  a 
day's  forced  march  of  Lexington.  Colonel 
Peabody  fell  back  precipitately  to  Lexington, 
and  we  followed  him  with  all  diligence,  receiv- 
ing hospitable  ovations  from  the  Southern  peo- 
ple all  along  the  route.  We  made  Lexington 
in  two  days,  and  bivouacked  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  day  of 
September,  1861. 

The  Battle  of  Booneville,  September  9, 
1861. 

In  the  mean  time  other  incidents  were  trans- 
piring, some  of  them  materially  conducing  to 
the  success  of  General  Price's  expedition,  not- 
withstanding General  Ben  McCulloch's  evil 
predictions. 

Among  the  numerous  emissaries  and  recruit- 
ing officers  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  State, 
with  authority  to  organize  troops  under  the 
Jackson  Government,  was  Colonel  William 
Brown,  of  Saline  County.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  Captain  Mason  Brown, 
and  Captain  James  W.  Allen,  now  of  St.  Louis. 


All  three  were  residents  of  the  county  of  Sa- 
line. General  Price  had,  as  I  have  stated,  fur- 
loughed  many  soldiers  and  granted  leaves  of 
absence  to  officers  after  the  battle  of  Wilson 
Creek,  and  had  made  recruiting  parties  of 
them.  The  restiveness  of  the  citizen  soldier 
he  well  understood.  The  volunteer  militia  of 
the  State,  organized  as  a  State  guard  under 
Governor  Jackson's  proclamation,  were  most 
of  them  persons  who  had  farms  or  established 
business  of  various  kinds,  that  would  naturally 
demand  their  attention  after  a  lapse  of  three 
months.  They  had  many  of  them  families 
they  had  a  natural  desire  to  see  and  make 
provision  for.  His  course  in  this  matter,  it 
must  be  conceded,  was  the  wisest.  The  pa- 
triot would  return  to  his  colors.  It  was  but 
humanity  to  let  him,  as  it  proved  to  be  perfectly 
safe  to  do  so,  visit  his  family  and  rejoin  the 
army  when  the  necessities  of  the  campaign 
demanded  his  presence.  There  was  a  perfect 
assurance  that  he  would  be  with  the  army 
when  needed,  especially  as  that  army  was  al- 
ready vested  with  the  prestige  of  victory,  and 
the  Confederate  army  had  been  crushingly  vic- 
torious in  Virginia  at  Bull's  Run.  The  pride 
of  success  which  animated  every  Missouri  sol- 
dier was  a  sure  guarantee  for  their  return  to 
their  standards,  and  the  necessity  of  seeing  his- 
family  and  arranging  for  the  possibilities  of  a 
longer  campaign  was  not  only  a  necessity  but 
a  humanity. 

Among  those,  as  I  have  stated,  sent  out  to 
recruit  was  Colonel  William  Brown,  an  officer 
who  had  displayed  a  distinguished  and  reckless 
gallantry  on  every  occasion.  He  was  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  and  son  of  Samuel  Brown,  who  fought 
in  a  desperate  personal  duel  with  Cassius  M. 
Clay,,  at  Russell's  Cave,  in  1843.  He  had  been 
across  the  Plains  with  Fremont  when  he  first 
found  a  pathway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His 
life  had  been  one  of  reckless  and  perilous  ad- 
venture. There  were  no  desperate  chances  that 
did  not  promise  him  delight,  and  he  was,  while 
brave  and  kind  and  gentle  and  manly,  as  the 
brave  always  are,  imprudent  and  rash  almost 
to  the  verge  of  folly. 

Shortly  after  the  10th  of  August  he  repaired,, 
accompanied,  as  I  have  stated,  by  Captain  Ma- 
son Brown  and  Captain  Allen,  to  his  home  in 
Saline.  The  two  captains  had  no  difficulty 
in  recruiting  a  full  company,  each,  of  well- 
mounted  and  trustworthy  young  men.  They 
were  organized  and  armed  with  such  guns  as 
the  country  then  afforded.  Brown  exercised 
great  prudence  and  sagacity  in  his  movements, 
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and  great  caution,  keeping  himself  advised  of 
Price's  movements,  and  being  posted  as  to  the 
stages  of  his  advance  on  to  the  Missouri  River. 
He  kept  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  enemy  at  Lex- 
ington and  at  St.  Louis  and  Sedalia.  Finding 
that  Fremont  was  about  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son at  Lexington,  he  spread  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  General  Price's  forces,  and  assured  the 
people,  who  held  General  Ben  McCulloch  in 
great  terror,  that  McCulloch  was  accompany- 
ing General  Price  with  the  forces  which  had 
gained  the  victory  of  Wilson  Creek,  increased 
and  reinforced  from  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas.  He  assumed  to  have  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Price  to  take  steps  for  preventing  fur- 
ther reinforcement  of  Lexington.  To  this  end, 
with  his  two  companies,  he  joined,  about  the 
7th  of  September,  at  Thompson's  Spring,  in 
Saline  County  not  far  from  Cambridge,  a  body 
of  recruits  from  North  Missouri  that  had  just 
crossed  the  Missouri  River  at  Arrow  Rock, 
commanded  by  Major  Poindexter.  Poindex- 
ter's  command  was  composed  of  four  compa- 
nies, one  from  Monroe  County,  commanded  by 
Captain  Davis;  one  from  Marion  County,  un- 
der Captain  Fugan ;  one  from  Calloway,  and 
one  from  Randolph  County,  which  was  Poin- 
dexter's  own  home. 

Brown,  on  forming  a  junction  with  Poin- 
dexter, presented  an  order  from  General  Price 
for  him  to  take  command  of  the  whole  body, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  rank,  and 
move  down  the  Missouri  River  to  prevent 
supplies  and  reinforcements  from  passing,  by 
boat  or  otherwise,  to  the  Federal  command  at 
Lexington.  He  assumed  command  of  the  six 
companies,  and  on  the  8th,  in  the  afternoon, 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Booneville.  The 
latter  town  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  is  southeast  of  the  position  then 
occupied  by  Brown's  command.  It  was  about 
thirty  miles  off.  Booneville  had  been  named 
as  the  rendezvous  for  the  State  guard  by  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  in  his  second  proclamation  call- 
ing for  troops,  that  is,  the  proclamation  calling 
for  fifty  thousand  men  to  defend  the  State  after 
the  repudiation  of  the  Price -Harney  treaty 
made  in  May,  1861,  under  which  the  militia 
had  been  disbanded  at  Jefferson  City.  The 
assembling  of  the  State  Guard  had  been  pre- 
vented and  dispersed  by  General  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  on  the  16th  of  June,  at  the  first  battle 
of  Booneville.  Brown  had  been  at  the  first 
battle,  and  was  much  dissatisfied  at  its  termi- 
nation; he  had  therefore  a  natural  desire  to  re- 
occupy  that  town.    It  was,  besides,  of  great 


strategic  value,  and  if  seized  and  held  would 
not  only  be  of  material  aid  to  General  Price's 
project,  but  would,  in  some  senses,  make  Lex- 
ington untenable  by  the  three  forces  of  the  en- 
emy. The  Federals  under  Colonel  Epstein,  a 
German,  had  fortified  the  fair-grounds,  which 
were  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Mis- 
souri River,  just  east  of  the  city.  Booneville 
at  that  time  was  a  beautiful  and  prosperous 
city  of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
most  of  whom  were  Southern  in  their  senti- 
ments and  feelings.  It  had  many  German  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
Home  Guards  or  Gamble  militia. 

After  about  three  hours'  marching,  it  being 
late  in  the  evening,  Brown  called  a  council  of 
war  to  determine  on  plans  for  the  capture  of 
Booneville.  Poindexter  opposed  any  attack,  as 
reckless  and  perilous.  Brown  overruled  him, 
as  he  had  resolved  to  make  it  at  all  hazards,, 
and  moved  forward  at  once.  The  battalion 
marched  all  night  in  the  rain,  which  had  set 
in,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  ammunition 
and  arms,  which  were  shotguns  and  squirrel- 
rifles.  Colonel  Brown  carried  a  large  hunter's 
horn,  with  which  he  occasionally  blew  a  blast 
and  aroused  all  the  country  along  the  line  of 
march,  an  imprudence  amounting  to  criminal 
folly.  At  the  Lamine  bridge,  several  miles 
from  Booneville,  so  much  noise  was  made  that 
it  aroused  and  frightened  a  Union  man,  who 
hurried  to  Booneville  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Epstein  immediately  put  his  troops  under 
arms,  and  seized'  as  hostages  some  fifteen  of 
the  best  citizens,  among  them  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Paynter,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and 
Mr.  William  E.  Burr,  now  President  of  the 
St.  Louis  National  Bank.  He  marched  his 
hostages  to  the  fair-grounds,  confined  them  in 
the  fortifications,  and  placed  them  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  Confederate  fire. 

Colonel  Brown  divided  his  forces  into  three 
parties,  under  command  of  himself,  Captain 
Brown,  and  Major  Poindexter.  Mason  Brown 
was  to  make  a  detour  down  the  river  and  at- 
tack from  the  east,  while  Colonel  Brown  moved 
on  them  from  the  south.  Poindexter  was  to 
attack  from  the  west,  or  the  side  next  the 
city,  and  all  were  to  charge  the  works  at  the 
signal  from  the  bugle.  Epstein  was  not  only 
entrenched  in  the  fair-grounds,  but  his  en- 
trenchments were  surrounded  by  a  palisade 
some  eight  feet  high,  made  of  plank,  nailed 
upright  on  horizontal  stringers.  The  assault 
was  made  at  day-break.  Poindexter's  division 
was  delayed  tearing  an  opening  in  the  fence, 
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and  were  not  up  to  time  for  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack. Colonel  Brown  led  the  charge  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  sounding  his 
horn.  Mason  Brown's  party  was  at  first  re- 
pulsed, for,  Poindexter  being  slow,  the  enemy 
could  concentrate  their  fire  on  the  other  two 
divisions.  Hearing  his  brother  sounding  his 
horn,  Mason  understood  it  to  be  a  signal  calling 
him  to  his  assistance.  He  drew  off  his  force 
and  hurried  to  the  center,  where  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  near  the  enemy's  parapet.  In 
the  meantime  Poindexter,  with  some  loss,  had 
forced  the  palisade  fence  and  driven  the  enemy 
by  storm  out  of  a  brick  house,  which  stood 
•conveniently  near  Epstein's  works.  They  fell 
back  into  the  entrenchments,  with  the  loss  of 
two  killed  and  several  wounded.  Prom  this 
house  Poindexter  was  able  to  pour  an  effective 
fire  on  the  enemy's  garrison,  being  undercover 
himself.  Brown  still  continued  to  sound  his 
born  as  he  lay  mortally  wounded.  His  brother 
was  mortally  hurt  near  him,  and  Captain  Al- 
len, wounded  with  great  severity,  lay  on  the 
glacis  near  the  palisade.  At  this  juncture  Ep- 
stein sent  out  a  flag  of  truce.  It  being  broad 
day  Poindexter  could  recognize  the  bearers  as 
some  of  the  prisoners  held  as  hostages.  They 
called  a  parley.  Poindexter  ordered  the  firing 
to  cease.  The  citizen  prisoners  begged  Major 
Poindexter  to  withdraw  his  forces,  for  if  he  con- 
tinued the  attack  they,  the  fifteen,  would  all 
be  killed.  To  this  the  commander  agreed,  if 
Epstein  would  not  interrupt  or  injure  the  Con- 
federate wounded,  to  which  the  Federal  com- 
mander consented,  and  Poindexter  withdrew 
in  good  order.  He  was  not  molested  or  pur- 
sued in  his  retreat,  and  our  wounded  and  dead 
were  cared  for  by  the  citizens  of  Booneville 
without  molestation.  Colonel  William  Brown 
continued  to  sound  his  horn  till  after  Poindex- 
ter's  retreat,  and  it  was  taken  from  him  when 
he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons. 
He  and  his  brother  both  died  that  day.  Cap- 
tain Allen,  after  a  long  struggle,  recovered  and 
was  able  to  do  gallant  service  till  the  end  of 
the  war. 

I  can  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  killed 
and  wounded:  Colonel  William  Brown  and 
Captain  Mason  Brown,  Saline  County,  and 

  Claybrook,  Marion  County,  killed;  H.  C. 

Bell,  Thomas  Davis,  Robert  Thompson,  J.  W. 


Allerberry,  Monroe  County,  and  Captain  J.  W. 
Allen,  Saline  County,  wounded. 

I  am  much  indebted  for  some  of  the  particu- 
lars'of  this  affair  to  Captain  Allen  and  to  Lieu- 
tenant Allerberry,  who  lost  a  foot  by  amputa- 
tion necessitated  by  his  wounds.  He  now  resides 
at  Madison  in  Monroe  County. 

The  conduct  of  Colonel  Epstein  in  making 
our  citizens  prisoners  to  save  his  works  from  cap- 
ture by  assault  was  unjustifiable  and  wanting 
in  humanity.  We  can  not  blame  Poindexter 
for  yielding  to  their  importunity,  and  the  fact 
that  he  withdrew  in  good  order,  without  pursuit, 
evidenced  that  but  for  the  impending  fate  of 
the  hostages  he  would  have  compelled  the  sur- 
render. The  rashness  of  Colonel  Brown,  though 
illustrated  by  splendid  and  defiant  courage,  was 
fatal  to  the  result.  Poindexter  could  have  made 
reprisals  by  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of 
Germans  and  Union  men,  but  he  forbore  to  do 
so.  In  no  single  instance  did  General  Price 
ever  authorize  and  countenance  such  extremi- 
ties. The  people  in  that  vicinity  were  mostly 
Southern ;  and  even  avowed  Union  men,  except 
the  German  element,  were  really  in  sympathy 
with  the  Jackson  Government  at  that  time. 
The  German  naturalized  citizens  could  never 
comprehend  the  then  established  fact  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  They  could  not 
comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798-'99;  and  though 
foreigners  and  aliens,  admitted  as  guests  into 
our  national  household,  they  were  implacable 
in  their  opposition  to  us,  who  had  habilitated 
them  with  citizenship,  and  called  us  traitors. 

The  affair  at  Booneville  was  followed  by  val- 
uable results.  It  showed  how  important  were 
all  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  how  perilous  was 
the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  River  for 
transports  with  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
But  a  few  days  afterward,  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, General  Tom  Harris'  division,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Martin  Green,  a  body  of 
recruits  from  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of 
the  State,  next  to  Iowa  and  Illinois,  captured 
at  Cambridge  the  steamboat  Sunshine,  crossed 
the  Missouri  in  force,  and  made  their  junction 
with  General  Price  before  Lexington. 

The  news  of  Colonel  Brown's  attack  on 
Booneville  and  his  death  reached  us  en  route 
from  Warrensburg  to  Lexington. 

Richard  H.  Musser. 
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1 MONG  the  cavaliers  who  came  from  Eng- 
J\  land  to  Virginia,  in  the  old  colonial  times, 
were  the  ancestors  of  General  Turner  Ashby. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Ashbys 
have  been  famous  in  that  portion  of  Virginia 
through  which  the  majestic  Blue  Ridge  lifts 
its  towering  peaks.  That  part  of  the  range 
more  renowned  in  history  than  any  other  takes 
its  name  of  'Ashby's  Gap"  from  his  grand- 
father, who  had  distinguished  himself  even 
before  the  Revolution.  In  every  generation 
they  were  remarkable  for  their  daring  feats, 
especially  in  horsemanship.  It  was  Colonel 
John  Ashby,  the  grandfather,  who  bore  Wash- 
ington's dispatch,  containing  the  news  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  from  Winchester  to  Williams- 
burg, and  returned  with  Governor  Dunrnore's 
reply  before  the  English  commandant  sup- 
posed he  had  started  on  his  journey.  This 
same  officer,  after  participating  in  the  decisive 
battle  with  the  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  in  October,  1774,  was 
among  the  first  Americans  to  descend  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  'rivers  to  New  Orleans.  His 


son,  Colonel  Turner  Ashby,  after  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  the  war  of  1812,  married  Eliza- 
beth P.  Green,  of  Rappahannock  County,  Va. 
By  industry  and  judicious  investments  he  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  which  passed  at 
his  death  to  his  widow  and  children,  among 
whom  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was 
then  only  six  years  of  age. 

"Rose  Bank,"  the  old  family  homestead, 
stood  upon  an  eminence  in  that  section  of 
Fauquier  County  rolling  back  from  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Since  it  is  conceded  that  nature's 
surroundings  help  to  mold  the  character  of  a 
people,  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery  among  which  he  spent 
his  youth  had  much  to  do  with  impressing  his 
mind  and  heart  with  those  noble  traits  that  so 
distinguished  him  in  after  life.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  he  was  taught  from  his  ear- 
liest boyhood,  "like  the  young  Medes  in  the 
days  of  Cyrus,  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak 
the  truth." 

While  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  his  mother  for  acquiring  an  excel- 
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lent  education,  his  proficiency  in  all  the  more 
manly  outdoor  sports  of  the  day  rendered 
him  conspicuous  among  his  associates.  He 
loved  to  follow  the  music  of  the  chase,  and 
was  never  deterred  by  the  rugged  cliff  or  the 
deep  ravine;  he  was  an  expert  marksman, 
whether  with  the  shotgun,  the  pistol,  or  the 
rifle;  but  with  all  his  manliness  he  was  as 
kind  and  gentle  as  a  woman.  His  heart  over- 
flowed with  romance  and  sentiment.  Before 
the  terrible  roar  of  the  cannon  demanded 
more  serious  thoughts,  his  sweet-toned  sere- 
nade often  crept  with  the  moonbeams  into 
beauty's  bowers. 

The  memory  of  the  tournament  of  olden 
times,  when  knight  met  knight  in  deadly  con- 
flict, has  ever  been  kept  alive  in  that  section 
of  Virginia  by  exhibitions  of  skill  in  horse- 
manship, unaccompanied  with  barbarous  at- 
tacks upon  the  lives  of  the  gallant  riders.  In 
the  Virginia  tournament  the  knight  is  required 
to  urge  his  charger  at  full  speed,  to  leap  diffi- 
cult hurdles,  broad  ditches,  and  high  fences, 
and  with  his  pointed  lance  to  carry  off"  small 
rings  suspended  in  the  air  along  the  course. 
The  most  successful  knight  crowns  the  Queen 
of  Love  and  Beauty;  the  next  in  order  names 
her  maids  of  honor.  On  these  occasions  Tur- 
ner Ashby  was  in  his  element.  His  favorite 
character  was  that  of  an  Indian  chief,  as  the 
"  Knight  of  Hiawatha,"  bedecked  with  Indian 
feathers,  paint  and  beads,  he  would  appear 
suddenly  at  the  head  of  the  track,  mounted 
upon  his  prancing,  jet-black  stallion,  when, 
without  saddle  and  without  bridle,  he  would 
go  dashing  along  the  course  with  the  red  man's 
warhoop  upon  his  lips,  guiding  his  fiery  steed 
by  the  motion  of  his  body,  the  pride  of  men, 
the  idol  of  women. 

But  he  was  soon  to  be  recalled  from  these 
chivalrous  pastimes  to  help  shape  the  events 
that  were  to"  make  the  history  of  his  native 
State.  On  a  Sunday  night  in  October,  1859, 
John  Brown,  with  his  handful  of  deluded  fol- 
lowers, crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  inciting  the  slaves 
to  massacre  the  whites  among  whom  they  lived. 
The  Virginia  that  had  retired  to  rest  that  Sab- 
bath eve  with  peace  and  tranquility  reigning 
throughout  her  borders  was  aroused  in  the 
morning  with  the  terrible  news  of  an  invasion 
and  insurrection.  Her  sons  flew  to  the  rescue 
from  every  quarter  without  even  awaiting  their 
Governor's  command.  Turner  Ashby  hastily 
formed  a  company  of  cavalry  and  marched  to 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance.    It  was  thus  he 


commenced  his  military  life  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years,  having  been  born  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1828. 

Virginians  could  not  at  first  realize  that  the 
few  fanatics  who  had  been  stormed  and  cap- 
tured by  the  United  States  marines  were  not 
to  be  followed  and  supported  by  other  invad- 
ers. During  the  anxious  weeks  that  inter- 
vened a  regularly  organized  body  of  State 
troops  was  stationed  along  the  Potomac.  Ash- 
by's  cavalry  did  the  picket  duty.  While  thus 
engaged  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Major 
T.  J.  Jackson  (Stonewall),  who  was  there  in 
command  of  the  corps  of  cadets  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute;  and  then  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  that  mutual  confidence  which 
lasted  until  Ashby's  death.  Many  serious  con- 
sultations passed  between  them  concerning  their 
country's  destiny.  They  both  believed  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  serious  trouble  between 
the  States ;  yet,  as  the  crisis  approached,  neither 
of  them  favored  secession  except  as  a  last  re- 
sort. Ashby  supported  Fauquier's  distinguished 
representative  in  the  Virginia  convention  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  some  guaranty  under  which 
the  State  could  remain  in  the  Union.  It  was 
said  at  the  time  that  Virginia  delayed  too  long 
in  casting  her  lot  with  her  Southern  sisters; 
but,  as  the  event  now  appears  to  us  through  the 
softening  influences  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
it  seems  but  natural  she  should  hesitate  to 
sever  those  ties  she  had  done  so  much  to  create 
and  strengthen.  Her  sons  had  been  foremost 
in  the  war  for  independence  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Federal  Union;  her  sons  had 
dictated  the  form  of  that  compact  which  bound 
the  States  together ;  her  sons,  in  a  long  line  of 
succession,  had  administered  the  chief  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government;  her 
son  had  led  the  soldiers  gathered  from  all  the 
States  in  their  victorious  march  through  Mex- 
ico ;  her  son  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  The  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, sheltered  beneath  her  very  hilltops,  had 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  built  up  and  cemented 
by  the  money  and  blood  of  her  people.  No 
wonder  then  that  she  hesitated  to  sever  those 
ties !  Her  children  of  that  day  were  wont  to 
recount  with  commendable  pride  the  part  taken 
by  their  ancestors  in  the  successive  events  that 
helped  make  the  grandest  government  of  the 
world.  It  was  hard  for  men  like  the  Ashbys  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  cast  aside  what  they  had  been  taught 
through  generations  to  cherish.  And  yet  when 
their  representatives,  in  convention  assembled, 
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passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  they  rallied 
to  the  standard  of  the  commonwealth  with  a 
unanimity  and  devotion  that  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

Captain  Turner  Ashby  had  retained  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company  of  cavalry  with 
which  he  served  during  "  John  Brown's  war." 
Immediately  upon  learning  that  Virginia  had, 
on  April  17, 1861,  severed  her  allegiance  to  the 
Union,  he  hastily  collected  his  command,  and 
with  that  intuitive  forethought  which  is  ever 
the  characteristic  of  military  genius,  marched 
rapidly  to  Harper's  Perry  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  the  Federal  arsenal  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  arms  at  that 
point.  He  arrived  there,  with  other  State 
troops  actuated  by  the  same  design,  only  to 
find  that  the  United  States  ofiicer  in  command, 
Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  had  set  fire  to  the  prop- 
erty and  abandoned  the  post.  But  Ashby's  men, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing from  the  flames  many  guns  and  much  val- 
uable machinery,  which  were  forwarded  to 
Richmond. 

General  Harper,  of  the  militia,  was  at  first 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  State  troops  as- 
sembled here,  but  within  a  few  days  he  was  re- 
lieved by  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Jackson.  This 
ofiicer  had  promptly  offered  his  services  to  the 
commonwealth,  as  he  had  done  in  1859,  and 
was  at  once  ordered  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
service.  He  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1861,  and  assumed  command  of 
the  post,  which,  at  that  time,  was  regarded  as 
the  point  most  threatened  by  the  enemy.  It  is 
here  that  the  Shenandoah  flows  into  the  Poto- 
mac. Harper's  Ferry  stands  upon  the  tongue 
of  land  that  constitutes  the  northwest  angle 
between  the  two.  It  nestles  down  close  to  the 
river  banks,  while  the  towering  mountains  that 
surround  it  shut  out  the  distant  view.  The 
united  waters  of  the  two  streams  have,  at  this 
point,  in  ages  past,  cut  their  way  through  the 
Blue  Ridge,  which  stood  in  their  course  to  the 
sea,  leaving  the  overhanging  mountain  cliffs 
sullenly  to  watch  their  ceaseless  flow.  The 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery is  unsurpassed. 

But  the  possession  of  the  town  itself  could 
only  be  retained  by  holding  the  surrounding 
heights.  To  this  end  Colonel  Jackson  sent  a 
detachment  to  occupy  the  Maryland  Heights 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  ad- 
vanced his  cavalry  outposts  along  the  river  to- 
ward Washington  as  far  as  Point  of  Rocks, 


with  instructions  to  scout  the  adjacent  country. 
To  Captain  Ashby's  command  was  assigned 
this  duty.  These  two  officers  had  not  met 
since  their  service  together  in  1859.  What 
wonderful  changes  had  been  wrought  in  this 
brief  space  of  time!  What  then  seemed  but  a 
little  cloud  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  com- 
monwealth had  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a 
fierce  storm  of  invasion  that  was  to  spread 
death  and  destruction  throughout  her  borders. 
Yet  it  was  not  a  surprise  to  either  of  them. 
History  records  that  Jackson  anticipated  it, 
and  Ashby  was  often  heard  to  say  the  war  had 
really  commenced  with  the  John  Brown  raid. 
It  was  with  no  sudden  impulse  that  either  of 
them  again  drew  the  sword  in  defense  of 
his  native  State.  They  had  assumed  their  re- 
spective positions  after  calm  reflection,  and 
each  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a 
serious,  earnest  devotion  that  made  him  con- 
spicuous among  his  less  thoughtful  comrades. 
They  at  once  recognized  each  other  as  kindred 
spirits,  and  a  mutual  confidence  sprung  up  be- 
tween them.  He  is  not  truly  a  military  genius 
who  does  not  readily  discover  the  ability  of 
others. 

Before  they  could  get  their  State  troops  well 
organized,  Virginia  became  one  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  the  new  government  sent 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  take  command 
of  the  district  embracing  Harper's  Ferry,  with 
Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  as  his  chief  of  cavalry. 
Colonel  Jackson,  having  been  intrusted  with 
the  command  by  orders  direct  from  General  R. 
E.  Lee,  refused  to  relinquish  it  without  instruc- 
tions from  the  same  officer,  thus  giving  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  that  rigid  adherence  to 
principles  for  which  he  soon  became  remarka- 
ble. It  was  about  the  1st  of  June  when  the 
change  was  finally  effected.  About  the  same 
time  Ashby  was  offered  promotion  in  another 
direction,  which  he  determined  to  accept.  Tak- 
ing with  him  his  old  company,  he  retired  to 
Winchester  to  help  Colonel  A.  W.  McDonald, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  President  Davis 
for  this  purpose,  to  organize  a  regiment  of  cav- 
alry to  be  used  along  the  border  higher  up  the 
Potomac.  That  officer  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  well  qualified  in  every  respect,  save 
one,  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed. His  courage,  ability,  and  patriotism 
were  unquestionable,  but  old  age  and  rheuma- 
tism unfitted  him  for  active  cavalry  service. 
But  his  devotion  to  his  native  State  urged  him 
to  make  the  effort,  and  his  reputation  and  char- 
acter enabled  him  soon  to  organize  his  regiment 
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from  the  best  material  in  that  section.  In  this 
he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  Turner 
Ashby  was  to  be  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
regiment.  The  ranks  filled  so  rapidly  that  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1861,  the  organization  was 
completed  with  ten  companies  of  cavalry  as 
gallant  as  ever  made  a  charge.  With  these 
Colonel  McDonald  marched  to  the  border 
through  Hampshire  County  with  the  view  of 
destroying  all  the  important  bridges  along  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  to  press  the 
enemy  back  across  the  Potomac.  To  this  end 
several  regiments  of  State  troops  were  assigned 
him.  His  headquarters  were  established  at 
Romney,  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ashby  with 
several  companies  of  cavalry  was  stationed  some 
distance  to  the  right,  with  instructions  to  guard 
the  river  front.  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that 
he  performed  the  first  of  those  daring  exploits 
that  surrounded  his  name  with  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance. 

His  younger  brother,  Richard  Ashby,  who 
had  succeeded  him  as  captain  of  his  old  com- 
pany, was  sent  with  eleven  men  upon  a  scout- 
ing expedition  along  the  railroad.  They  were 
suddenly  met  and  charged  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing body  of  Federal  cavalry  and  forced  to  re- 
treat. While  Captain  Ashby's  attention  was 
occupied  in  firing  upon  his  pursuers,  he  ran 
his  horse  into  a  cattle-guard  on  the  track,  and 
was  thrown  headlong  upon  the  ground.  Ris- 
ing to  his  feet  he  turned  upon  the  enemy  and 
kept  them  off  for  a  few  minutes  by  his  well- 
directed  fire;  but  at  length  he  fell  severely 
wounded,  and  while  lying  helpless  upon  the 
ground  received  a  thrust  that  caused  his  death 
within  a  week.  Leaving  him  to  die,  the 
enemy,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  re- 
tired to  an  island  in  the  Potomac,  which  was 
covered  with  driftwood  and  undergrowth. 

Colonel  Turner  Ashby  was  at  the  same  time 
scouting  with  a  detachment  of  nine  men.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  that  heavy  firing  had  been 
heard  in  that  direction,  he  hurried  to  the  scene. 
He  discovered  the  evidences  of  the  recent 
skirmish,  but  did  not  find  his  brother,  who 
had  dragged  himself  off  under  the  bushes 
and  fainted  away.  Yet,  surmising  that  some 
misfortune  had  befallen  him,  he  turned  upon 
the  track  of  the  enemy  and  rapidly  traced 
them  to  their  hiding  place  on  the  island. 
Without  stopping  to  calculate  the  disparity 
in  number  and  position  he  ordered  a  charge 
across  the  rocky  ford.  Ere  the  farther  bank 
was  reached  two  of  his  gallant  men  had  fallen 
dead;  yet  undeterred  he  led  the  charge  into 


the  very  midst  of  the  foe,  yelling,  with  his 
clarion  voice,  "At  them,  boys,  with  your  bowie- 
knives  !"*  The  rapid  crack  of  the  pistol  and 
the  keen  flash  of  the  descending  steel  told  of 
the  terrible  conflict.  It  was  victory  or  death 
with  every  one  of  the  little  band.  With  his 
own  hand  Ashby  slew  three  of  the  enemy; 
"he  fought  like  a  demon."  After  leaving  dead 
upon  the  ground  more  than  their  assailants 
numbered,  the  Federals  fled  to  the  Maryland 
shore.  Among  the  property  captured  Ashby 
found  his  brothers  horse  and  spurs;  this  filled 
his  heart  with  dire  forebodings.  He  hurried 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  first  skirmish.  "He 
found  his  brother,"  as  Dr.  Dabney  says,  "mor- 
tally wounded  and  insensible,  and,  kneeling 
by  his  body,  he  raised  his  sword  to  heaven  and 
made  a  sacred  vow  to  consecrate  his  life  afresh 
to  delivering  his  country  from  the  foe.  From 
the  day  he  paid  his  first  sacrifice  to  the  manes 
of  his  murdered  brother,  he  appeared  a  changed 
man.  More  brave  he  could  not  be;  but  while 
he  was,  if  possible,  more  kindly,  gentle,  and 
generous  to  his  associates  than  before,  there 
was  a  new  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  evi- 
dently regarded  his  life  no  longer  his  own, 
and  contemplated  habitually  its  sacrifice  in 
this  war.  He  was  in  his  own  eyes  a  man  al- 
ready dead  to  the  world;  his  exposure  of  his 
person  to  danger  became  utterly  reckless,  and 
wherever  death  flew  thickest,  thither  he  has- 
tened, as  though  he  courted  its  stroke ;  yet  his 
spirit  was  not  that  of  revenge,  but  of  high 
Christian  consecration.  To  his  enemies,  when 
overpowered,  he  was  still  as  magnanimously 
forbearing  as  he  was  terrible  in  the  combat. 
Henceforward  his  activity,  daring,  and  seem- 
ing immunity  from  wounds,  filled  the  Federal 
soldiers  with  a  species  of  superstitious  dread. 
At  the  sound  of  his  well-known  yell,  and  the 
shout  of  'Ashby!'  from  his  men,  they  relin- 
quished every  thought  of  resistance,  and  usu- 
ally fled  without  pausing  to  count  the  odds  in 
their  favor." 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1861,  Colonel  McDon- 
ald received  orders  to  return  with  his  command 
to  Winchester.  He  arrived  there  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  19th  to  find  that  General  Johnston, 
with  his  whole  army,  had  started  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  to  reinforce  Beauregard  at 


*This  command  was  not  merely  to  frighten  the 
enemy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  of  the 
volunteers  carried  bowie  knives,  it  being  justly  re- 
garded as  a  dangerous  weapon  in  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts. 
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Manassas.  General  Patterson,  with  a  com- 
mand of  thirty-two  thousand  men,  had  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  detaining  General 
Johnston  in  the  Valley  while  McDowell  de- 
stroyed Beauregard.  It  was  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Federal  commander  was  aware  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  two  armies  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
nassas. So  Ashby  was  directed  to  make  a  rec- 
onnoissance  in  force  to  learn  the  condition  of 
affairs.  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  20th  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty.  He  not  only  made  a 
display  of  his  forces  in  front,  but  at  times  pene- 
trated the  enemy's  lines  from  the  flank.  From 
his  own  personal  observation  he  learned  that 
Patterson's  entire  army  was  still  in  the  Valley, 
which  information  was  at  once  dispatched  to 
the  Confederate  commanders  at  Manassas.  Re- 
tiring under  cover  of  the  night,  he  too  started 
with  his  cavalry,  hoping  to  arrive  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war. 
But  the  sound  of  the  cannon  on  the  next 
morning  told  him  it  was  already  raging.  He 
urged  his  men  forward,  but  did  not  arrive  until 
the  battle  was  ended.  Had  the  victory  been 
followed  by  a  pursuit  he  would  have  been  in 
time  to  help  make  it  decisive ;  but  as  it  was  he 
could  only  regret  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  sharing  the  glory  of  a 
battle  in  which  his  friend  and  comrade  had 
won  the  undying  name  of  "  Stonewall." 

After  lingering  a  few  days  around  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle,  Colonel  McDonald's  entire 
command  was  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  in  Western  Virginia,  but  when 
they  arrived  at  Staunton  the  order  was  counter- 
manded, and  he  was  directed  to  return  to  the 
lower  Valley.  He  was  again  charged  with  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  Potomac.  Taking  with 
him  two  militia  regiments  and  six  companies 
of  the  cavalry,  he  marched  to  Romney,  at 
which  place  he  located  his  headquarters.  The 
remaining  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  some 
militia  were  left  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ashby,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charlestown.  With  these  he  was 
at  first  occupied  in  affording  protection  to  the 
laborers  engaged  in  removing  the  iron  and 
rolling  stock  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Occasionally  the  enemy  would  make  ex- 
cursions across  the  river,  when  sharp  skir- 
mishes would  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
annoy  them  in  their  camp,  he  improvised  a 
field  -  piece  by  mounting  an  old  gun  upon 
wagon-wheels  and  firing  into  their  camps  from 
the  river  heights.  After  the  battle  of  Manas- 
Vol.  I. — 48. 


sas  General  Patterson's  army  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Valley  for  the  protection  of 
Washington.  But  now  another  army  under 
General  Geary  was  being  formed  in  and  around 
Harper's  Ferry  to  take  its  place.  Anticipating 
an  advance  by  this  force,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ashby  marched  out  to  meet  it.  He  had  with 
him  four  companies  of  cavalry  from  his  own 
regiment,  two  others  just  organized  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  some  militia  from  the  surround- 
ing counties,  and  the  gun  heretofore  men- 
tioned. With  these  he  started  toward  the 
enemy.  Driving  in  their  pickets  and  pressing 
back  their  outposts  he  found  the  body  of  Gen- 
eral Geary's  command  still  behind  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  Ferry.  Nevertheless  Ashby  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  capturing  some  vacant 
houses  on  Bolivar  Heights,  his  militia,  shel- 
tered behind  the  walls,  poured  a  galling  fire 
into  the  enemy's  works,  while  a  regular  bom- 
bardment was  commenced  with  the  old  can- 
non. I  say  commenced,  because  the  gunner 
had  scarcely  gotten  the  range  and  made  a  few 
effective  shots,  when  the  force  of  the  rebound 
shattered  the  axletree  and  precipitated  the  gun 
to  the  ground.  From  his  position  Ashby  could 
see  that  reinforcements  were  being  rapidly  for- 
warded to  General  Geary  from  the  Maryland 
side.  Supposing  the  Federals  were  preparing 
to  advance,  he  withdrew  to  a  neighboring  hill, 
known  as  School-house  Hill,  a  position  from 
which  he  would  be  the  better  able  to  resist  the 
superior  number  of  the  enemy.  Here  he  re- 
mained in  line  of  battle  until  dark,  when,  find- 
ing that  General  Geary  was  also  standing  upon 
the  defensive,  he  placed  his  men  in  camp. 
During  the  night  the  Federals  evacuated  the 
Ferry,  retiring  into  Maryland.  The  Confed- 
erates at  once  took  possession,  thus  ending  for 
that  season  the  invasion  from  that  direction. 

The  Confederate  wounded  had  been  sent  back 
to  the  court-house  in  Charlestown.  Reverend 
James  B.  Avirett,  the  faithful  chaplain  who 
has  done  so  much  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
Ashby's  noble  deeds,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  touching  scene  so  characteristic  of 
his  distinguished  chieftain: 

"  The  writer  well  remembers  that  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  after  the  fight,  Ashby, 
passing  the  camp,  rode  into  town,  but  upon  no 
selfish  errand.  His  dark  figure  passed  on  to 
the  court-house,  and  he  went  in  to  visit  his 
wounded.  At  every  pallet  he  stooped  down  to 
speak  words  of  cheer,  ask  when  and  how  its 
occupant  was  wounded,  and  to  learn  what  he 
could  do  for  him.    His  tenderness  and  sympa- 
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thy  will  serve  to  account  for  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  those  brave  men  with  whom  he  won 
his  fame." 

What  a  picture  we  have  here  for  the  coming 
soldier!  The  commander  of  a  little  army,  him- 
self wearied  with  the  fight  and  the  march  of 
the  past  day  and  anxious  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  morrow,  can  not  close  his  eyes  in 
slumber  until  he  has  in  person  ministered  to 
the  suffering  wounded.  The  eye  that  flashes 
with  the  fire  of  battle,  now  softens  with  the 
impulses  of  humanity;  the  hand  that  hastens 
death  in  the  heated  conflict,  now  gently  soothes 
the  parched  brow  of  the  wounded.  He  who 
wishes  the  unquestioning  devotion  of  his  men 
must  win  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  admiration. 

The  next  morning  after  this  engagement  an 
official  report  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  with  the  information  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  organizing  an  army  at  Fred- 
erick City,  Maryland,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  General  Jackson  was  detached 
from  the  army  at  Manassas  and  sent  to  take 
command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. Before  he  arrived,  the  forces  under  Col- 
onel McDonald  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
Romney,  for  which  that  officer  was  not  at  all  to 
blame.  For  weeks  he  had  held  this  exposed 
position,  driving  back  numerous  raiding  par- 
ties, protecting  the  property  and  persons  of  the 
citizens,  and,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  over 
sixty  miles  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
It  became  important  that  the  enemy  should 
dislodge  him;  so,  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
they  routed  his  militia  and  captured  his  bag- 
gage-train. He  withdrew  his  men  to  Winches- 
ter, realizing  that  the  disaster  had  created  dis- 
content among  them.  They  attributed  their 
defeat  to  the  extreme  old  age  of  their  com- 
mander. They  thought  they  could  do  better 
under  a  younger  and  more  active  leader.  They 
were  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  Ashby's 
achievements,  whose  star  was  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. No  one  had  followed  the  exploits  of 
the  gallant  young  cavalry  officer  with  a  fonder 
pride  than  had  his  gray-haired  commander. 
The  old  Colonel  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to 
injure  his  country's  service,  and  too  magnani- 
mous to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  friend's  pro- 
motion. So  immediately  after  General  Jack- 
eon  assumed  command,  on  November  4,  1861, 
he  requested  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  if 
the  General  thought  it  best  for  the  good  of  the 
service.  In  compliance  therewith,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  post  at  Winchester. 


At  the  same  time  Ashby  was,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  General  Jackson,  made  his  chief 
of  cavalry  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  From 
that  time  forward,  as  said  by  Dr.  Dabney,  "  to 
General  Jackson  he  was  eyes  and  ears.  Ever 
guarding  the  outposts  of  his  army  with  rare 
discretion  and  sleepless  vigilance,  he  detected 
the  incipient  movements  of  the  enemy;  and 
his  sobriety  of  mind,  which  was  equal  to  his 
daring,  secured  implicit  confidence  in  his  re- 
ports." 

Ashby  appreciated  the  growing  importance 
of  artillery,  and  determined  to  have  a  battery 
attached  to  his  own  command.  Fortunately, 
for  him,  he  selected  as  captain  of  this  com- 
pany, R.  Preston  Chew,  a  mere  boy  of  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Under  his  supervision 
the  first  battery  of  horse  artillery  ever  used  in 
the  Confederate  service  was  organized,  consist- 
ing of  three  guns — one  Blakely,  one  Tredegar, 
and  one  howitzer.  From  that  day  to  Ashby's 
death  he  was  his  companion  upon  every  battle- 
field and  every  skirmish  line.  With  him  he 
shared  the  honors  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
the  war;  and  when  Ashby  fell,  the  genius  of 
the  "  Boy  Captain  "  was  quickly  recognized  by 
others.  Step  by  step  he  was  promoted  until 
he  reached  the  command  of  all  the  horse  artil- 
lery connected  with  the  cavalry  corps  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

General  Jackson  at  once  bent  his  energies 
toward  recruiting  and  disciplining  his  army. 
In  December  he  moved  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  Potomac  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying dam  No.  5,  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal.  The  workmen  engaged  in  this 
work  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Federal 
sharp-shooters.  General  Jackson  placed  a  bat- 
tery upon  an  eminence,  and  directed  it  to  shell 
an  old  barn  from  behind  which  the  enemy 
were  firing.  Several  officers  assembled  near 
the  guns  to  watch  the  effect;  the  Federal 
sharp-shooters  turned  their  attention  to  the 
group.  General  Jackson,  noticing  this,  re- 
marked that  they  had  better  retire,  as  they 
were  drawing  the  fire  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
gunners,  and  with  this,  he  and  his  staff  rode 
away.  But  Ashby  remained,  seated  upon  his 
white  stallion,  on  the  very  crest  of  the  hill,  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  danger,  although  the 
bullets  were  whistling  thick  around  him.  Such 
conduct  on  his  part  was  not  at  all  infrequent; 
he  did  not  appear  at  such  times  to  be  courting 
death,  for  he  really  seemed  insensible  to  dan- 
ger, and  smiled  as  though  the  noise  of  battle 
was  but  music  to  his  ear. 


GENERAL  TURNER  ASHBY. 
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The  dam  was  not  completely  demolished 
until  the  latter  part  of  December.  General 
Jackson  then  withdrew  to  Winchester  to  pre- 
pare for  his  campaign  in  Western  Virginia. 
On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1862,  with  dry 
roads  under  foot  and  a  mild  sun  overhead,  he 
started  across  the  mountains.  Before  night 
set  in  a  cold,  northwest  wind  was  blowing  and 
a  blinding  snow  beating  in  their  faces.  Yet 
Jackson  never  for  a  moment  hesitated;  he 
was  still  determined,  if  possible,  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  forces  at  Bath  and  Romney. 
The  next  morning  the  mountain  roads  were 
covered  with  sleet,  and  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  move  the  army.  Colonel  Cooke 
thus  describes  the  march :  "  The  weather  had 
now  become  terrible,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  military  movements  almost  insupera- 
able.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  Napo- 
leon's passage  of  the  Alps  scarcely  surpassed 
this  march.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  beat 
upon  the  troops,  who  were  without  tents,  over- 
coats, or  blankets;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bivouac  fires  many  of  the  soldiers  must  have 
perished."  Ashby,  with  his  cavalry,  succeeded 
in  keeping  in  the  van,  although  the  men  were 
forced  to  walk  and  lead  their  horses.  As  they 
neared  the  town  of  Bath  it  was  discovered  the 
enemy  were  evacuating.  Their  departure  was 
hastened  by  a  charging  squadron,  which  took 
possession  of  their  entire  camp  equipage.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  cavalry  to  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  and  some  prisoners  captured. 
Here  the  enemy  took  shelter  in  the  town  of 
Hancock,  on  the  Maryland  side.  The  capture 
of  this  place  had  been  included  in  General 
Jackson's  original  plans.  So  he  marched  a 
portion  of  his  infantry  to  a  point  opposite  it  on 
the  river,  and  placed  his  batteries  in  position. 
He  then  directed  Colonel  Ashby  to  cross  over 
under  a  flag  of  truce  and  demand  a  surrender, 
or  the  removal  of  the  women  and  children. 
Arriving  upon  the  opposite  shore,  both  soldiers 
and  citizens  crowded  around  the  flag  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  "daring  cavalry  leader."  He 
was  blindfolded  and  taken  to  the  headquarters 
of  General  Lander,  the  officer  in  command. 
He  delivered  his  message,  and  received  for  his 
reply  that  the  Federal  commandant  declined 
to  accept  either  alternative.  He  was  again 
blindfolded  and  returned  to  the  river,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  depart  in  safety.  During 
that  day  and  a  part  of  the  next  the  town  was 
shelled,  but  with  no  result,  except  that  the 
enemy  were  constantly  receiving  reinforce- 
ments. 


Seeing  he  could  not  capture  the  place  with- 
out charging  across  the  river,  thus  exposing 
his  men  to  the  dangers  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  the  chilling  waters  besides,  he  withdrew  his 
forces  and  directed  his  march  toward  Romney. 
General  Kelley  was  stationed  there  with  ten 
thousand  men,  a  larger  army  than  Jackson  had 
started  with  from  Winchester.  This  march 
was  but  a  repetition  of  the  hardships  that  had 
preceded  it.  The  delays  were  so  great  that 
news  of  the  approaching  Confederates  reached 
General  Kelley  *  two  days  in  advance  of  their 
arrival.  He  did  not  await  the  attack  from  the 
infantry,  but  retired  before  Ashby's  cavalry, 
leaving  his  tents  standing  and  a  large  amount 
of  army  stores. 

General  Jackson  having  driven  the  enemy 
from  all  that  section  of  Virginia,  left  Gen- 
eral Loring  with  his  brigade  to  protect  it, 
with  headquarters  at  Romney.  With  the  re- 
mainder of  his  little  army  he  returned  to  Win- 
chester, forty  miles  distant.  He  reached  that 
point  on  January  24th.  Then  occurred  that 
disaffection  in  the  detachment  left  at  Romney 
that  caused  the  interference  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  came  very  near  losing  to  the  Confed- 
eracy the  services  of  General  Jackson.  But 
this  misunderstanding  was  adjusted  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  him  before  the  enemy  in  his 
front  moved  from  their  winter  querters.  As 
the  March  winds  began  to  dry  the  roads,  the 
Federal  advance  commenced.  General  Banks, 
with  thirty-five  thousand  men,  was  approach- 
ing by  way  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  General 
Lander,  with  eleven  thousand  more,  was  cross- 
ing the  mountains  from  the  West.  General 
Jackson  had  altogether  only  about  four  thou- 
sand men  with  which  to  confront  them.  Yet, 
at  first,  he  determined  not  to  withdraw  without 
a  fight.  He  therefore  marched  out  in  front  of 
Winchester  to  give  them  battle.  General 
Banks  had  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  26th  of 
February,  but  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of 
March  that  he  reached  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Winchester.  Ashby,  with  his  cavalry  and 
battery  of  horse  artillery,  had  contested  every 
foot  of  the  way.  About  two  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  11th,  his  cavalry  were  pressed 
back  within  four  miles  of  the  town:  Reinforce- 
ments were  sent  from  the  infantry  and  these  in 
turn  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  whole  Con- 
federate force  was  then  thrown  forward,  and 

*  This  officer  was  subsequently  captured  by  a  com- 
pany of  Confederates  that  dashed  across  the  bridge 
at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  taking  him  from  his  bed 
at  night,  while  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  his  army. 
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battle  offered  to  the  enemy.  But  General 
Banks  declined  the  proffer  for  that  day  at 
least.  During  the  night  General  Jackson  with- 
drew his  men  back  beyond  Winchester,  leav- 
ing Ashby's  command  alone.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Federals  advanced  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  Ashby  sullenly  retired  be- 
fore them.  It  was  the  first  visit  of  the  enemy 
to  this  ancient  town,  the  records  of  which  bore 
honorable  mention  of  the  exploits  of  his  grand- 
father. We  may  well  imagine  what  thoughts 
flitted  through  his  mind  and  caused  his  heart 
to  throb  as  he  remained  behind,  seated  on  his 
snow-white  stallion,  to  witness  the  movements 
of  the  invading  foe.  The  enemy  determined 
to  capture  the  daring  horseman.    With  this 


view  they  sent  two  men  to  pass  through  a  by- 
street and  obtain  a  position  in  his  rear.  Ashby 
acted  as  if  he  had  not  noticed  their  strategy. 
The  column  of  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him. 
He  stood  his  ground  until  they  were  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  his  position.  Then,  waving 
his  sword  above  his  head  and  giving  his  battle 
cry,  dashed  away  under  a  shower  of  bullets. 
He  saw  the  two  men  that  had  been  selected  to 
intercept  him  standing  across  his  path  at  the 
edge  of  the  town.  Drawing  his  pistol  he 
charged  upon  them  at  full  speed.  At  his  first 
shot  one  of  them  fell  dead.  Seizing  the  other 
by  the  throat  as  he  passed,  he  dragged  him  from 
his  horse  and  carried  him  a  prisoner  into  the 
Confederate  lines. 


A.  E.  Richards. 
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THERE  seems  to  have  been  a  theoretical  nul- 
lification and  a  practical  both  in  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  and  in  the  understanding  of 
Kentuckians — a  theory  that  looked  for  relief 
from  an  oppressive,  unconstitutional  act  of  Con- 
gress, beyond  the  lines  of  the  Constitution,  but 
a  practice  that  kept  within  its  barriers ;  a  prac- 
tice that  met  existing  conditions  with  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  the  nullifying  element,  and 
a  theory  that  was  broad  enough  for  other 
conditions  that  might  occur  in  the  future. 
Whether  the  resolutions  were  drawn  with  such 
an  intended  latitude  of  interpretation  need 
not  be  here  discussed,  but  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Mr.  Madison,  November  17,  1798, 
^nd  that  to  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  September  5, 
1799,  are  not  averse  to  such  a  view.  The  fol- 
lowing radical  words,  at  the  close  of  the  8th 
resolution  of  the  Jefferson  draft,  "And  will 
each  take  measures  of  its  own  for  providing 
that  neither  these  acts  nor  any  others  of  the 
General  Government,  not  plainly  and  inten- 
tionally authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  exercised  within  their  respective  territo- 
ries," never  got  into  the  Kentucky  resolutions, 
and  hence  left  them  wanting  something  of  the 
Jefferson  open  resistance  nullification. 

In  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Kentucky 
county  meetings  of  1798  and  1799,  in  the  let- 
ter of  George  Nicholas  to  his  friend  in  Vir- 
ginia, November  10,  1798,  in  the  action  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  January  16,  1810,  de- 


clining the  proposition  of  Pennsylvania  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  an 
impartial  tribunal  to  determine  disputes  be- 
tween the  General  Government  and  the  States, 
in  the  message  of  Governor  Desha,  December 
14,  1825,  and  that  of  Governor  Metcalf,  De- 
cember 8,  1829,  and  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
legislature,  drawn  by  James  T.  Morehead,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1830,  although  the  theoretical  view 
was  not  forgotten  in  some  instances,  the  prac- 
tical largely  predominated.  To  censure  uncon- 
stitutional acts,  to  protest  against  them,  to  pe- 
tition for  their  repeal,  and  to  ask  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sister  States  abound  in  the  politics  fof 
the  State,  while  declarations  of  open  resistance 
are  few  and  shadowy.  If  the  answers  of  a 
majority  of  the  States  to  the  resolutions  of  1798 
had  been  friendly  instead  of  hostile,  the  reso- 
lutions of  1799  might  have  been  different;  but. 
what  they  might  have  been  is  conjecture  and 
not  history.  Governor  Desha,  in  his  message 
of  1825,  used  pretty  strong  language  about  the 
right  of  a  State  to  oppose  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  Congress,  and  so  did  Senators  Rowan  in 
1830  and  Bibb  in  1833  in  their  great  speeches 
against  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  final  arbiter 
between  the  General  and  State  Governments, 
but  Kentucky  took  no  steps  toward  open  resis- 
tance, and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1833,  put 
herself  on  record,  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
drawn  by  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  plainly  against 
the  nullification  of  South  Carolina. 
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In  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  of  1798 
Mr.  Breckinridge  did  not  state,  in  so  many 
words,  that  a  majority  of  the  States  might 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress.  What  he  said 
was  this:  "If,  upon  the  representations  of  the 
States  from  whom  they  derive  their  powers, 
they  should,  nevertheless,  attempt  to  enforce 
them,  I  hesitate  not  to  declare  it  as  my  opin- 
ion that  it  is  then  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
several  States  to  nullify  these  acts  and  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  from  their  operation.  But  I 
hope  and  trust  such  an  event  will  never  hap- 
pen, and  that  Congress  will  always  have  suffi- 
cient virtue,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  upon  the 
representation  of  a  majority  of  the 
States,  to  expunge  all  obnoxious 
laws  whatever."  The  inference  from 
this  language  can  hardly  be  deemed 
violent,  that  Mr.  Breckinridge  held 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  States 
deemed  an  act  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional and  oppressive,  and  pe- 
titioned Congress  to  repeal  it,  and 
Congress  still  persisted  in  the  ob- 
noxious law,  it  would  then  be  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  this  majority 
of  States  to  declare  the  law  null 
and  void,  and  protect  their  citizens 
against  it. 

And  if  such  a  state  of  things  had 
occurred  at  that  period,  what  would 
those  who  held  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  final  and  only  inter- 
preter of  laws  under  the  Consti- 
tution have  done  about  it?  If  we 
contemplate  our  country  as  it  then 
existed,  and  assume  that  South  Car- 
olina, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania, 
a  majority  of  the  States,  have,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Kentucky  resolutions 
of  1798,  protested  against  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws,  and  petitioned  Congress  for  their 
repeal;  that  Congress,  disregarding  these  re- 
monstrances, have  re-enacted  these  laws  in- 
stead of  suffering  them  to  expire,  and  that 
these  nine  States  have  thereupon  passed  ordi- 
nances nullifying  these  laws  and  protecting 
their  citizens  against  them,  we  shall  have  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  nullification  of  an 
unconstitutional  act  of  Congress  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  States.  And  might  it  not  have 
been  thus  without  treason,  rebellion,  seces- 
sion, or  revolution?  Congress  might  simply 
have  learned  that  when,  in  the  exercise  of  un- 


delegated powers,  they  passed  and  persisted  in 
unconstitutional  laws  that  were  deemed  op- 
pressive in  a  majority  of  the  States,  they 
might  expect  the  assertion  of  that  reserved 
sovereignty  in  the  States  which  it  was  their 
intention  to  yield  to  "no  man  or  body  of  men 
on  earth."  That  august  body  might  have  felt 
humiliated  by  the  result,  and  yet  some  good 
as  well  as  evil  come  of  it  then,  as  it  may  again 
in  the  future.  Our  country  is  yet  young,  and 
we  know  not  what  long  years  and  their  changes 
may  bring  to  its  destiny.  The  future  may  un- 
fold conditions  in  which  the  wisest  statesmen 
and  the  truest  patriots  may  deem  it  politic  for 


JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE. 

a  majority  of  the  States  to  assert  their  right 
to  make  null  and  void  an  oppressive  act  of 
Congress  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  failed 
to  declare  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  ot 
which  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  bring  be- 
fore that  tribunal. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  nullification.  Neither  was  it  the  intention 
to  smooth  over  or  explain  away  this  doctrine 
as  it  lies  imbedded  in  the  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions. Mr.  Madison,  when  he  had  become  an 
octogenarian,  began  writing  explanatory  letters 
to  Everett  and  others  in  which  he  seems  to 
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have  labored  to  tone  down  to  shadowy  hues 
the  image  of  nullification  as  others  saw  it  in 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions.  How 
he  could  have  written  such  things,  and  ex- 
empted Mr.  Jefferson  from  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  with  his  original  draft  of  the 
Kentucky  resolutions  before  him,  is  a  mystery. 
We  must  accept,  as  far  as  we  can,  his  explana- 
tion of  the  Virginia  resolutions,  and  the  re- 
port thereon  written  by  himself,  but  so  far  as 
his  latter-day  writings  embrace  the  Kentucky 
resolutions  and  the  Jefferson  draft  thereof  his 
gossamer  coating  of  subtle  logic  is  too  thin  to 
conceal  the  nullification  plainly  visible  be- 
neath. It  would  have  been  better  to  let  the 
language  and  the  facts  speak  for  themselves, 
as  they  had  for  a  third  of  a  century,  in  the 
ordinary  and  accepted  significance  with  which 
they  originally  passed  into  history. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Kentucky  series  of  1798,  which  is  the  same  in 
the  Jefferson  set,  embodies  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification without  containing  the  specific  term. 
If  the  States  have  the  right,  when  Congress 
assume  undelegated  powers  and  pass  unau- 
thorized laws,  to  judge  of  both  "  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress,"  they  could  hardly  do 
more  under  the  panoply  of  the  magic  word. 
But  this  resolution  has  been  shorn  of  some  of 
its  power  by  the  garbled  form  in  which  it  has 
appeared  since  it  went  forth  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature.  Without  noticing  errors 
which  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  fugi- 
tive publications  and  campaign  documents, 
attention  may  be  called  to  Elliot's  Debates, 
second  edition,  volume  iv,  and  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  pamphlet,  published  at  Wash- 
ington in  1832.  From  these  works,  which 
have  done  so  much  to  circulate  these  resolu- 
lutions  incorrectly,  are  omitted  the  following 
words,  which  occur  in  the  18th  line  of  the  1st 
resolution  of  1798,  to  wit,  "its  co-states  form- 
ing as  to  itself  the  other  party."  Why  these 
important  words  were  omitted,  and  by  whom, 
and  for  what  purpose  it  was  first  done  can  not 
be  here  discussed.  It  is  one  among  the  many 
errors  and  blunders  connected  with  these  reso- 
lutions which  the  reader  may  himself  correct, 
now  that  a  reliable  copy  has  been  laid  before 
him. 

But  it  maybe  asked,  what  is  the  evidence  of 
the  reliability  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
1798,  from  which  the  fac-simile  has  been  taken 
for  this  article?  The  fires  which  consumed 
the  capitol  at  Frankfort,  in  1813,  1824,  and 
1825,  are  known  to  have  destroyed  most  of 


the  early  records,  and  among  them  the  origi- 
nals of  these  resolutions,  preserved  by  the; 
State.  Why  then  must  the  copy  from  which 
this  fac-simile  has  been  produced  be  accepted 
as  authentic,  when  to  do  so  makes  it  necessary 
to  discard  as  unreliable  so  many  other  forms  in 
which  these  resolutions  have  appeared?  This- 
question,  though  self-asked,  is  both  natural 
and  pertinent,  and  shall  have  the  answer  of 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  1833  James  D.  Breckinridge,  a  nephew 
of  John  Breckinridge,  and  member  of  the^ 
Seventeenth  Congress,  in  1821-22,  after  hav- 
ing accumulated  a  large  fortune  at  the  Louis- 
ville bar,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
member,  retired  from  the  practice.  His  books 
and  papers  were  packed  in  boxes  and  placed, 
in  the  third  story  of  a  house  he  owned  on 
Third  Street,  where  they  remained;  and  after 
his  death,  in  1849,  were  so  far  forgotten  by  his. 
representatives  that  they  were  sold  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years  for  the  rent  of  the  last  tenant- 
who  occupied  the  building.  From  this  sale 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  writer,  among 
other  valuable  books  and  papers,  the  copies  of 
the  resolutions  1798  and  1799,  and  the  Jeffer- 
son draft  used  in  this  article.  Knowing  the  im- 
portance of  the  resolutions  thus  obtained,  the 
writer  compared  those  of  1798,  about  which  ex- 
isted serious  questions  of  dispute,  with  the  orig- 
inals in  the  acts  and  journals  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  for  1798  and  1799,  and  with  the 
contemporaneous  publications  of  them  in  the 
Palladium,  and  Kentucky  Gazette,  in  the  former 
of  which  they  appeared  November  13th,  and 
in  the  latter  November  14,  1798,  and  found 
them  to  correspond  with  these  publications. 
This  comparison  settled  the  correctness  of  the 
text,  but  still  left  undetermined  whether  the 
copy  obtained  from  the  Breckinridge  sale  was 
in  the  precise  form  of  those  officially  issued  by 
the  Kentucky  Legislature.  This  last  doubt, 
was  solved  while  the  writer  was  in  the  city  of 
of  Boston  last  summer.  Knowing  that  fifty 
copies  of  these  resolutions  had  been  provided 
by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  for  Governor 
Garrard  to  send  to  the  different  States,  and 
that  they  had  been  sent,  the  writer  went  into 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  examine  the  copy  there.  Through 
the  politer/ess  of  Henry  J.  Cooledge,  the  Dep-< 
uty  Secretary  of  State,  the  Massachusetts  copy 
was  found,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  Harry 
Toulmin,  Secretary  of  State  for  Kentucky,, 
dated  November  21,  1798,  stating  that  th& 
copy  had  been  inclosed  by  order  of  the  Gov- 
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ernor  of  Kentucky  to  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Massachusetts  copy  was  one  of  the  originals 
officially  sent  by  Kentucky  to  that  State.  By 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cooledge,  the  writer  was 
permitted  to  take  a  photograph  of  this  copy 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  the  one 
obtained  from  the  Breckinridge  sale.  This 
comparison  having  shown  the  two  copies  to  be 
precisely  alike  in  form,  size,  and  every  detail, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  copy 
obtained  at  the  Breckinridge  sale  was  one  of 
the  originals  issued  by  Kentucky.  Hence  a 
fac-simile  of  it  was  taken  for  this  article  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  copy  here 
used  is  one  of  the  original  thousand  issued  by 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  under  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  No- 
vember 17,  1798.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  accuracy  of  the  resolutions  of 
1799,  and  of  the  Jefferson  draft,  were  subjected 
to  equally  convincing  tests  before  they  were 
used  for  this  article. 

Sketch  of  John  Breckinridge. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  John  Breckinridge  stands  not  as  he 
should  appear  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  his  early- 
earned  fame  was  but  beginning  to  fill  the  na- 
tional ear,  he  left  his  good  works  to  the  keep- 
ing of  successors  who  have  scarcely  used  them 
well.  Had  he  been  allotted  the  wonted  years 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  there  was  no 
height  in  his  country's  ascent  which  he  might 
not  have  attained  and  honored;  but  as  it  was 
he  flashed  across  the  political  horizon,  a  meteor 
brilliant  but  ephemeral,  to  be  admired  for  a 
moment  and  forgotten.  After  he  had  passed 
from  the  scenes  of  his  usefulness  and  the  blue 
grass  of  Cabell's  Dale  had  formed  the  sod  of 
years  over  his  grave,  Kentucky's  most  gifted 
artist,  Matthew  Harris  Jouett,  who  had  known 
him  while  living,  painted  his  portrait  and  pre- 
served, for  all  time,  his  appearance  in  life.  By 
the  permission  of  Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge, 
who  also  furnished  the  original  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  J.  Cabell  Breckinridge,  the  Jouett 
portrait  was  copied  for  the  writer  by  Rudolph 
Boccassini,  an  Italian  artist.  An  engraving 
from  this  copy  of  the  likeness  and  another 
from  a  photograph  of  Cabell's  Dale  accompany 
this,  article,  a  fitting  conclusion  to  which  will 
be  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  John  Breck- 
inridge which  here  follow : 


Among  the  Covenanters  of  Ayrshire,  who 
made  the  religious  conflicts  of  Scotland  famous 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  Breckin- 
ridges.  Driven  from  their  native  plains  to  the 
highlands  by  the  victorious  arms  of  persecution, 
they  finally  crossed  the  North  Channel  and 
took  refuge  in  Ireland.  In  1728  Alexander 
Breckinridge  emigrated  to  America,  and  after 
remaining  for  a  short  time  in  Pennsylvania, 
finally  settled  on  his  plantation  in  Augusta 
County,  Virginia,  near  the  present  city  of 
Staunton,  where  he  became  the  progenitor  of 
the  family  in  this  country.  His  son,  Colonel 
Robert  Breckinridge,  who  had  married  Lettice, 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Preston, 
was  residing  upon  this  place  when  his  son,  John 
Breckinridge,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born,  the  2d  day  of  December,  1760.  The  land 
of  his  birth,  therefore,  embraced  that  of  his 
death,  for  Augusta  County,  as  it  then  extended 
in  its  vast  occidental  sweep  to  the  Mississippi, 
not  only  comprehended  all  of  Kentucky,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  immense  territory  out  of 
which  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  etc.,  have  since 
been  carved. 

While  but  an  infant  his  father  moved  to  the 
county  of  Bottetourt,  where  he  died  in  1771. 
Here,«till  in  the  midst  of  his  native  mountains, 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  east  and  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  west,  his  childhood  and  youth  passed 
into  manhood  with  the  pinching  wants  and  the 
appalling  dangers  of  a  frontier  life  never  from 
his  surroundings.  The  care  of  a  widowed 
mother  and  half  a  dozen  little  brothers  and 
sisters  devolved  upon  his  tender  years  and 
early  developed  that  strong  character  and  great 
intellect  for  which  he  was  distinguished  in  after 
life. 

His  early  education  could  have  derived  but 
little  advantage  from  the  pioneer  schools  of 
Bottetourt,  where  a  seminary  was  not  estab- 
lished until  1785;  and  whatever  instruction  he 
enjoyed  was  due  rather  to  a  provident  mother 
and  private  assistants.  His  natural  inclination, 
however,  early  directed  his  attention  to  books, 
and  throughout  life  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  insatiable.  His  education  was  completed 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where 
tradition  affirms  that  his  studious  habits  were 
twice  disturbed  by  elections  to  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses from  Bottetourt  before  he  had  become  old 
enough  to  take  his  seat.  A  third  election  seated 
him  in  the  House,  then  removed  from  Williams- 
burg to  Richmond,  which  must  have  been  in 
1781,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  as  his  name  first  appears  in  the  journal  of 
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the  House  of  that  year.  He  was  again  elected 
for  the  years  1783  and  1785,  and  it  was  some- 
thing to  have  heen  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  and  to  have  had  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  her  laws  during  the  last  dark  years  of 
the  war  for  independence  and  the  first  bright 
ones  of  peace.  It  was  peculiarly  opportune 
for  Mr.  Breckinridge  to  have  been  a  member 
of  that  legislature  in  the  year  1781,  when  the 
first  act  was  passed  to  cede  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment the  Northwest  Territory,  out  of  which 
Kentucky's  neighboring  States,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio  were  afterward  formed;  to 
have  been  a  member  of  that  body  in  1783, 
when  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky's 
first  seat  of  learning,  was  established,  and  to 
have  set  with  those  who,  in  1785,  passed  the 
first  enabling  act  allowing  Kentucky  to  sepa- 
rate from  Virginia  and  become  an  independent 
State. 

In  1785  he  married  Mary  Hopkins,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Joseph  Cabell,  and  settled  in 
Albemarle  County  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 
He  was  now  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
with  whom  relations,  social,  professional,  and 
political  soon  grew  up  of  the  most  intimate 
and  lasting  kind.  His  practice  extended  over 
a  broad  range  of  country,  and  he  rose  to  such 
eminence  that  in  1791,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  he 
was  commissioned,  by  President  "Washington, 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  then  a 
part  of  Virginia.  His  professional  duties  com- 
pelled him  to  decline  the  position  thus  ten- 
dered him,  but  it  was  not  long  before  Gover- 
nor Lee  again  recognized  his  legal  standing 
by  retaining  him  in  1792  as  counsel  to  assist 
the  State  attorney  in  prosecuting  delinquent 
•collectors  of  the  revenues  in  the  county  of 
Augusta. 

In  February,  1792,  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress for  the  district  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Albemarle,  Amherst,  Fluvanna,  Goochland, 
Louisa,  Spottsylvania,  Orange,  and  Culpeper, 
hut  the  professional  engagements  which  com- 
pelled him  to  decline  the  district  attorneyship 
for  Kentucky  also  induced  him  to  forego  the 
opportunity  of  distinction  and  usefulness  in 
the  National  Legislature.  His  thoughts  were, 
no  doubt,  already  fixed  upon  a  field  of  ac- 
tion far  to  the  west  of  his  native  mountains, 
where  the  rich  valley  of  the  beautiful  Ohio, 
with  its  young  life  and  spendid  prospects,  in- 
vited to  fame  and  to  fortune  such  intellects  and 
characters  as  his. 

In  1793  he  bade  farewell  to  the  friends  and 


scenes  of  his  early  years,  and,  with  his  wife 
and  three  tender  children — Letitia,  half  a  dozen 
years  old,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  yet  younger — 
mounted  on  pack-horses,  with  provisions  for 
the  journey  and  such  of  his  movables  as 
could  be  thus  transported,  led  the  little  car- 
avan along  blazed  traces  and  winding  ways, 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  to  Lexing- 
ton, the  principal  village  then  in  Kentucky, 
containing  about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
But  the  charms  of  the  marvelous  country 
around  soon  wooed  him  from  the  town.  Six 
miles  to  the  northward,  on  a  branch  of  the 

"  Fair  Elkhorn, 
Surrounded  by  groves  of  the  milk-white  thorn, 
And  papaw  with  long  and  silvery  stem, 
And  dog- wood  of  beautiful  diadem; 
Green  meadows  with  antlered  deer  yet  dotted, 
And  lawns  with  flowers  the  loveliest  spotted," 

he  secured  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  the  primeval  woods.  The  native  trees 
that  grew  upon  it  indicated  the  rich  soil  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  selected  by  an  experienced  eye — an  eye 
that  sought  a  soil  that  would  generously  re- 
ward the  labor  of  man.  There,  among  the 
century-grown  maples  and  hickories  and  hack- 
berries  and  cherries  and  buckeyes,  stood  the 
towering  blue  ash  and  the  giant  black  walnut 
and  the  huge  black  locust,  never  varying 
indexes  of  the  richest  of  soils.  Wherever 
there  was  a  break  in  the  dense  forest  that  let 
in  the  sunlight,  the  wild  rye  and  the  clover 
struggled  for  ascendancy,  and  the  pea-vines 
rambled  among  canes  that  matted  the  earth, 
while  the  papaw  flourished  in  the  shadows 
of  the  great  trees.  The  crumbling  mounds, 
thrown  up  by  human  beings  so  far  back  in 
the  inscrutable  past  as  to  have  left  neither 
name  nor  tradition,  appeared  here  and  there, 
suggesting  that  even  at  a  time  inconceivably 
remote  such  a  land  bad  not  been  overlooked 
by  man.  But  fair  as  it  seemed  it  was  not  yet 
a  home  of  safety,  for  the  Indian,  who  had 
come  after  the  mound-builder  and  kept  it  as 
his  hunting  ground,  stole  into  its  wilds  when 
he  dared  for  the  life  of  those  who  had  wrested 
it  from  him. 

Here  Mr.  Breckinridge  erected  a  two-story, 
double  log  house,  very  far  in  advance  of  the 
pioneer  cabin,  and  gave  to  the  place  the  name 
of  Cabell's  Dale.  The  family  name  of  his  wife 
furnished  the  first  part  of  the  compound  word, 
and  a  valley  that  drained  into  the  Elkhorn  and 
afforded  a  delightful  view  from  the  front  door 
along  its  gentle  and  extended  decline  supplied 
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the  second.  In  the  corner  of  the  lawn  to  the 
left  of  his  house  a  law  office  was  erected,  and 
here,  in  after  years,  the  great  lawyer  had  his 
books  and  his  papers,  and  received  the  clients 
for  whom  he  conducted  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  that  extended  through  most  of  the 
surrounding  counties.  The  dwelling-house  was 
swept  away  by  fire  in  1850,  and  the  original 
estate,  reduced  to  one  tenth  of  its  dimensions 
and  owned  by  Colonel  Joseph  C.  Breckinridge, 
of  the  army,  has  been  converted  into  one  vast 
and  beautiful  bluegrass  pasture;  but  the  law 
office  yet  remains,  a  quaint,  one-story,  weather- 
boarded  structure,  with  the  door  and  chim- 
ney at  the  front  gable  end,  and  a  window  in 
■each  of  its  sides,  carrying  us  back  to  a  time 
when  learned  counsellors,  like  the  barons  of 
•old,  dispensed  the  law  on  their  plantations  in- 
stead of  in  the  centers  of  trade  as  in  our  day. 
In  this  venerable  office  assembled  the  students 
who  sought  Mr.  Breckinridge's  instruction  in 
the  law,  and  one  of  them,  General  Bobert  B. 
McAfee,  has  left  the  following  account  of  this 
pioneer  Kentucky  Law  School,  in  his  autobi- 
ography, of  which  the  writer  has  a  manuscript 
copy: 


"  Mr.  Breckinridge  had,  at  this  time,  some  eight  or 
ten  students  under  him,  and  among  them  Christo- 
pher Tompkins  (afterward  Judge  Tompkins,  of  Bar- 
ren County),  who  had  lived  in  his  office  several 
years,  and  occupied  the  place  I  had  expected  previous 
to  my  father's  death ;  his  son,  Joseph  Cabell  Breckin- 
ridge, about  my  own  age,  Mr.  Marshall,  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  a  fine-looking  young  man,  but 
extremely  diffident,  Mr.  Fowler,  from  Pennsylvania 
also,  Mr.  William  Stephenson,  David  Allen,  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  myself,  to  whom  was  afterward  added 
John  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  a  nephew  of  Major  Rus- 
sell. .  .  .  The  students,  under  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
were  required  to  attend  every  other  Saturday  at  his 
office  for  examination,  and  we  established  a  debating 
society  the  other  two  Saturdays  in  each  month ;  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Breckinridge  established  a  moot  court 
on  the  days  of  our  examinations  so  that  our  whole 
time  was  fully  employed,  and  we  were  assiduously 
devoted  to  our  studies,  and  great  emulation  ex- 
isted." 

Here,  then,  was  a  law  school  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  six  miles  from  Lexington, 
and  yet  further  from  any  other  important 
town,  with  students  not  only  from  Kentucky, 
but  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Tennes- 
see. It  had  its  line  of  studies  marked  out,  its 
examinations,  its  moot  court,  and  its  debating 
society;  and  with  the  teaching  of  law  thus  con- 
ducted we  need  not  wonder  that  many  of  the 


*From  a  photograph  taken  in  1884. 
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early  lawyers  of  Kentucky  were  marked  men 
in  their  profession. 

In  1794,  although  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  been 
in  Kentucky  but  little  more  than  a  year,  he 
had  made  such  a  reputation  that  he  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  Republicans  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  election  was  to  fill 
the  place  made  vacant  by  John  Edwards,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  second  class  into  which  the 
Senators  were  divided  under  the  Constitution, 
and  went  out  at  the  end  of  four  instead  of  six 
years.  The  Republicans,  although  largely  in 
the  majority  in  Kentucky,  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  insolent  conduct  of  their  friend 
Genet  and  his  French  satellites  in  the  West, 
and  were  not  as  well  pleased  as  they  .had  been 
with  some  of  the  French  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  Club  of  which  Mr.  Breckinridge 
was  president,  and,  above  all,  had  been  divested 
of  much  of  their  hostility  to  the  administration 
of  General  Washington  by  the  victory  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne  at  Falling  Timbers.  They  there- 
fore, in  the  changed  feelings  of  the  moment, 
permitted  the  Federalists  to  send  Humphrey 
Marshall  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a 
pronounced  Federalist,  and  himself  attributed 
his  election  to  "  the  good  temper  of  this  assem- 
bly to  the  General  Government." 

In  1795  Governor  Shelby  appointed  him  to 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  Kentucky,  a 
position  first  filled  by  George  Nicholas,  and 
from  this  time  until  his  death  his  services  were 
principally  devoted  to  the  public.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  during  the 
January  and  November  sessions  of  1798,  and 
the  November  sessions  of  1799  and  1800.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  1799,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to 
eleven  over  William  Garrard,  the  member  from 
Bourbon,  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  1800, 
he  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  same  im- 
portant position.  His  career  in  the  State  leg- 
islature connected  his  name  with  some  of  the 
wisest  laws  that  have  ever  emanated  from  that 
body;  and  if  he  had  done  nothing  but  lead,  as 
he  did,  in  the  abolishing  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  the  long  list  of  crimes  for  which  it 
was  previously  inflicted,  he  would  have  done 
enough,  as  a  legislator,  to  embalm  his  memory 
in  the  everlasting  remembrance  of  humanity 
and  civilization.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that, 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Kentucky  act  of 
February  10,  1798,  persons  were  doomed  to 
death  in  this  State,  as  they  had  been  in  other 
States  by  the  same  bloody  code  derived  from 
England,  for  theft,  robbery,  burglary,  man- 


slaughter, maiming,  arson,  perjury,  forgery, 
counterfeiting,  horse-stealing,  embezzling,  lar- 
ceny, and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  death  penalty  ex- 
tended to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
offenses,  all  of  which  were  swept  away  by  the 
enlightened  benevolence  of  the  act  of  1798, 
and  murder  only,  in  the  first  degree,  retained. 

His  connection  with  the  celebrated  resolu- 
tions of  1798  and  1799,  while  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  has  already  been  no- 
ticed and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  fac 
simile  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  J. 
Cabell  Breckinridge,  which  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  with  the  post-mark 
of  Charlottesville  and  the  frank  of  the  author, 
should  settle  forever  the  long-disputed  ques- 
tion as  to  whom  that  letter  was  written. 
There  never  should  have  been  any  doubt  on 
this  subject,  and  there  never  would  have  been 
among  those  conversant  with  Kentucky  history 
except  for  the  unfortunate  blunder  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's executor  in  first  giving  that  letter  to 

the  public  as  if  addressed  "  To  Nicholas." 

This  mistake,  once  made  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
however,  soon  passed  into  history,  and  even 
as  late  as  1885  McMaster  marred  the  second 
volume  of  his  history  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  making  George  Nicholas 
seem  to  do  what  John  Breckinridge  really  did. 
George  Nicholas  was  not  in  Virginia  in  the 
fall  of  1798,  and  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  of  1798  or  1799.  He 
could  not  therefore  have  been  at  the  Monti- 
cello  conference  when  the  resolutions  of  1798 
were  originated,  and  he  could  not  have  offered 
them  in  a  legislative  body  of  which  he  was  not 
a  member.  With  the  name  John  Breckinridge 
substituted  for  the  words  "  your  father,"  in  the 
20th,  25th,  39th,  44th,  and  52d  lines,  this  letter 
will  read  right,  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise 
read  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  history. 
Although  Mr.  Jefferson  made  several  mistakes 
in  this  letter,  he  was  too  familiar  with  the 
local  history  of  Kentucky  and  the  status  of 
his  friends  there  to  have  committed  the  blun- 
der of  placing  George  Nicholas  instead  of 
John  Breckinridge  in  the  legislature  which 
adopted  these  resolutions.  George  Nicholas 
was  a  great  and  good  man,  of  whose  talents, 
learning,  and  character  Kentuckians  are  justly 
proud,  and  his  fame  needs  no  borrowed  honors 
of  this  kind.  He  and  John  Breckinridge  were 
personal  and  political  friends,  and  if  he  were 
now  living  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  cor- 
rect these  historic  blunders  as  to  his  connection 
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with  the  Kentucky  resolutions.  He  was  an 
open  and  able  advocate  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  these  resolutions  in  speeches  at  Lex- 
ington and  Bryant's  Station  in  1798,  and  in  an 
address  to  the  people  published  in  1799,  and 
so  expressed  himself  in  his  letter  to  a  friend 
in  Virginia,  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky  and  correcting  false  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  different  States 
with  regard  to  them,  published  at  Lexington 
in  1798. 

If  further  proof  were  necessary  to  establish 
the  fact  that  this  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
written  to  a  son  of  John  Breckinridge  instead 
of  to  a  son  of  George  Nicholas,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  letter  of  J.  Cabell  Breckinridge 
addressed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  which  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  direct  answer. 
As  this  letter,  with  the  answer  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, is  conclusive  of  the  disputed  question,  it 
is  here  given  in  full  from  the  copy  found 
among  the  papers  of  J.  Cabell  Breckinridge, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Honorable  W.  C. 
P.  Breckinridge. 

Letter  from  J.  Cabell  Breckinridge  to 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Frankfort,  November  19,  1821. 

Dear  Sir:  If  I  had  not  experienced  the  effects  of 
your  candour  and  obliging  indulgence  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  mem- 
ory of  my  father,  I  should  feel  an  insuperable  reluc- 
tance to  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  A  very  brief 
narrative  .will  explain  its  object. 

In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  September  4th,  in  an 
editorial  stricture  on  certain  articles  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  writer,  in 
support  of  his  principles,  refers  to  the  authority  of 
your  name  and  opinion,  and  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  words : 

"  We  protested  against '  putting  Mr.  J.  forth  as  chief 
of  a  new  party,'  and  that  the  doctrine  we  held  on  the 
great  question  of  supremacy  in  cases  of  collision  be- 
tween the  governments  was  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
Republican  party,  of  Mr.  Madison's  report  of  '98,  and 
of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  penned  by  Mr.  J.  him- 
self." 

Well  knowing  that  the  resolutions  here  alluded  to 
were  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
by  my  father,  as  his  own  production,  I  was  greatly 
astonished  by  the  assertion  of  the  editor.  Convinced 
as  I  am  that  the  mover  of  the  resolutions  would  not 
have  consented  thus  to  appropriate  the  labors  even 
of  his  illustrious  friend,  I  did  believe  the  assertion  to 
be  untrue. 

To  a  man,  the  measure  of  whose  fame  and  useful- 
ness is  full,  an  occurrence  like  the  present  may  be  re- 
garded with  indifference.  But  when  you  remember 
that  the  providence  of  God  arrested  at  an  early  pe- 
riod the  auspicious  career  of  him  whose  loss  I  have 
cause  so  deeply  to  deplore,  you  will  excuse,  nay,  ap- 
prove the  sensibility  which  I  feel  on  every  subject 


connected  with  his  just  renown.  If  I  am  not  de- 
ceived in  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  the  struggle  of  '98  is  to  be  renewed  with  deci- 
sive characteristics  of  consolidating  intent,  and  these' 
States  are  to  maintain  a  second  contest  for  the  purity 
and  extent  of  their  ancient  rights.  At  such  a  crisis, 
involving  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  some  of  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  American  freedom,  the  rec- 
ollection of  similar  events,  the  corresponding  senti- 
ments and  acts  of  departed  patriots,  will  be  revived 
with  peculiar  interest  and  powerful  effect ;  and  I  can 
distinctly  perceive  the  value  of  your  written  declara- 
tions to  insure  justice  to  the  memory  of  one,  whom 
living,  you  largely  contributed  to  exalt. 

Believing  that  I  can  not  give  a  better  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  and  respect  of  the  present  application 
than  by  omitting  all  formal  and  affected  apologies 
for  having  made  it,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  of  my  high 
consideration,  and  to  offer  you  my  sincerest  wishes 
for  your  continued  health  and  happiness. 

J.  Cabell  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Jefferson  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  date 
of  this  letter  in  his  answer.  As  the  answer 
was  dated  December  11th,  of  course  the  letter 
to  which  it  was  an  answer  could  not  have 
borne  a  subsequent  date.  Mr.  Jefferson 
simply  wrote  December  when  he  meant  No- 
vember. This  mistake,  however,  was  small 
in  comparison  to  that  of  his  claim  to  the  un- 
qualified authorship  of  the  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions. While  his  language  would  embrace  the 
resolutions  of  1799  as  well  as  those  of  1798,  he 
expressly  disclaims  any  hand  in  those  of  1799 
in  his  letter  to  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  of  Septem- 
ber 5,  1799.  If  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  answer, 
had  stated  that  he  and  Wilson  C.  Nicholas  and 
John  Breckinridge  had  conferred  about  the 
Kentucky  resolutions,  that  he  had  accordingly 
drawn  a  set  and  delivered  them  to  John  Breck- 
inridge, under  a  pledge  of  secrecy  that  his 
connection  with  them  was  not  to  be  made 
public,  but  that  John  Breckinridge,  before 
offering  them  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature,, 
had  materially  altered  them,  and  made  them 
practically  his  own,  his  answer  thus  shaped 
would  have  been  more  conformable  to  the  facts 
and  more  generous  and  just. 

John  Breckinridge  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  assembled  at  Frankfort  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1799,  and  formed  the  second 
constitution  of  Kentucky.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing member  of  this  convention,  and  more  than 
any  other  man  imparted  to  the  second  consti- 
tution the  Democratic  character  which  it  as- 
sumed in  departing  from  the  Federal  spirit  of 
the  first.  He  was  to  the  constitution  of  1799' 
what  George  Nicholas  had  been  to  that  of  1792, 
the  designer  and  the  molder  of  the  form  it 
assumed.  This  second  constitution  was  better- 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  people  than  the- 
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first,  was  far  more  enduring,  and  met  the 
wants  of  a  growing  population  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Its  successor,  the  third  organic  law, 
formed  by  the  convention  of  1849,  has  not 
yet  endured  so  long,  and  probably  will  not, 
with  the  growing  demands  for  a  new  one  more 
congenial  to  the  times. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1800,  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  vote  for  him  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature being  sixty-eight  against  thirteen  for 
John  Adair.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  opening 
of  the  Seventh  Congress,  December  7,  1801, 
and  carried  with  him  such  a  reputation  that 
he  at  once  took  a  leading  part  in  the  measures 
of  the  [Republican  party  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.  After  his  kind  heart 
had,  oh  the  last  day  of  1801,  presented  the  pe- 
tition of  Isaac  Zane,  asking  something  for 
lands  taken  by  the  government,  on  the  Miami, 
which  the  "Wyandot  Indians,  who  had  made 
him  a  prisoner  at  the  age  of  nine  and  reared 
to  manhood,  assigned  him  out  of  which  to 
make  a  living,  he  gave  notice  on  the  4th  of 
January  that  he  would,  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday, move  for  the  order  of  the  day  that 
part  of  the  President's  message  relating  to  the 
judiciary.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  he  offered 
a  resolution  to  repeal  the  act,  passed  at  the  last 
session,  creating  sixteen  new  United  States 
Circuit  Court  judges.  A  long  and  able  debate 
of  a  month's  duration  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Breckinridge  took  a  leading  part,  and  showed 
himself  the  peer  of  the  conspicuous  senators  of 
his  day.  On  the  3d  of  February  the  vote  was 
taken,  and  the  sixteen  judges  repealed  out  of 
office.  Thus  passed  away  the  sixteen  United 
States  judges  whom  the  Republicans  charged 
the  Federalists  had  unnecessarily  seated  for 
party  purposes ;  and  thus  was  established  the 
precedent,  that  a  United  States  Circuit  judge 
clothed  with  the  ermine  by  the  act  of  one  Con- 
gress may  be  disrobed  by  the  act  of  a  subse- 
quent Congress.  The  doctrine  thus  inaugu- 
rated had  an  illustration  in  Mr.  Breckinridge's 
own  State  during  the  controversy  between  the 
old  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  new, 
when  the  new  court  judges  put  into  office  by 
the  act  of  1824  were  unseated  by  a  repeal  of 
the  act  in  1826. 

Important  as  Mr.  Breckinridge's  action  was 
on  the  judiciary  question,  it  was  overshadowed 
by  his  connection  with  the  Louisiana  Territory 
and  the  grand  results  which  followed  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  vast  domain.  In  the  Louisiana 
acquisition,  as  on  the  judiciary  question,  he  in- 


augurated the  movement  and  advanced  in  the 
lead  until  the  glorious  work  was  accomplished. 
The  message  of  President  Jefferson,  detailing 
what  had  been  done  toward  acquiring  Louisi- 
ana, was  read  in  the  Senate  on  the  17th  day 
of  October,  1803,  and  on  the  21st  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge gave  notice  that  he  would,  on  the  next 
day,  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  the 
Executive  to  take  possession  of  that  country. 
His  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  and  read 
on  the  22d,  after  a  supplementary  message 
from  the  President,  and  ordered  to  a  second 
reading.  On  the  24th  it  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
himself,  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Abraham  Baldwin,  of  Georgia.  On  the  25th 
he  reported  it  from  the  committee  without 
amendment;  and  on  the  26th  it  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  six.  Up  to  this  point 
all  was  smooth  enough,  but  when  the  bill  went 
to  the  House  and  came  back  with  amendments 
a  protracted  debate  ensued,  which  did  not  end 
until  the  3d  of  November,  when  the  bill  finally 
passed  with  the  amendments  by  a  vote  of  twen- 
ty-six to  five. 

In  this  animated  discussion  Mr.  Breckinridge 
handled  his  adversaries  with  consummate  skill 
and  displayed  his  great  powers  of  argument 
with  signal  effect.  He  argued  the  right  to  ac- 
quire Louisiana  in  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  United  States,  but  forgot  not  to  connect  it 
also  with  that  national  necessity  which  de- 
manded the  mouth  of  the  great  Mississippi 
River  as  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  products 
of  citizens  domiciled  upon  its  tributaries  as 
well  as  the  main  stream  itself.  He  had  lived 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  Spanish  in- 
trigues had  hopefully  gathered  around  the 
wild  schemes  of  the  Land  Companies  of  the 
Yazoo  Country,  and  the  ephemeral  State  of 
Frankland  and  the  permanent  commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  with  the  tempting  bait  of  loaded 
ships  and  barges  and  keels  freely  gliding  with 
the  mighty  current  to  the  Gulf.  He  had  talked 
with  the  wise  and  good  of  the  West  who,  look- 
ing to  the  east,  and  seeing  no  way  over  moun- 
tain walls  for  the  produce  of  the  country,  while 
countless  navigable  streams  rolled  waters  ca- 
pable of  floating  the  commerce  and  armaments 
of  the  world  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to 
the  Gulf,  wondered  why  they  could  not  follow 
their  own  streams  to  the  ocean,  or  why  foreign 
fortifications  and  custom-houses  should  arrest 
their  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  which 
they  owned  one  of  the  shores  and  both  banks  of 
its  principal  tributaries !  He  had  seen  enough  of 
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the  effects  of  Spanish,  English,  and  French  in- 
trigues upon  the  people  to  satisfy  him  that  his 
own  State,  and  indeed  none  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  could  be  deemed  safe  in  the  Union  with- 
out the  free  navigation  of  this  great  river,  and 
hence  his  masterly  argument  on  the  Louisiana 
question  looked  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
territory  holding  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
as  a  ligament  that  was  to  bind  the  West  to  the 
East.  And  has  not  time  shown  that  the  great 
statesman  was  right  in  the  importance  he  at- 
tached to  the  Mississippi  River?  Has  not  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  States  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  now  containing  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
nation,  shown  that  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  right 
eighty-three  years  ago  in  making  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  a  national  necessity  before 
which  all  technical  constitutional  objections 
must  give  way?  Not  only  the  millions  of 
people  living  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  will 
answer,  yes,  but  those  who  abide  on  the  At- 
lantic and  on  the  Pacific  slopes,  and  those 
who  dwell  upon  the  Lakes  and  upon  the  Gulf 
will  not  say,  no. 

Independent  of  the  nominal  purchases  from 
the  Indians,  it  was  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
original  domain  of  the  United  States;  but  the 
precedent  once  established,  in  time  brought 
other  additions  scarcely  less  important.  In 
1819  the  Floridas  were  purchased  from  Spain, 
and  the  same  year  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
confirmed  what  discovery,  in  1792,  and  explo- 
ration, in  1805,  and  settlement,  in  1811,  had 
done  for  Oregon.  In  1845  Texas  united  her 
destinies  with  ours,  and  the  same  year,  supple- 
mented by  the  occurrences  of  1848  and  1853, 
we  acquired  a  vast  domain  from  Mexico  by 
conquest,  by  treaty,  and  by  purchase.  The 
recent  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  closed 
the  acquisitions  which  had  literally  extended 
our  dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  As 
the  Louisiana  purchase  was  the  first  step  in 
this  grand  march  of  empire,  and  as  John 
Breckinridge  was  first  and  foremost  among 
those  in  the  National  Legislature  to  make  law- 
ful and  hold  fast  what  had  been  acquired  with- 
out law,  his  name  must  be  forever  associated 
with  the  mighty  expansion  of  our  country. 

He  was  prominent  before  the  Republican 
caucus  which  met  at  Washington  in  February, 
1804,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  vice-presidency.  As  the  popular  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  secured  to  him 
his  own  succession,  and  as  he  was  from  Vir- 


ginia, prudence  dictated  that  the  second  office 
should  not  be  attempted  to  be  filled  from  Ken- 
tucky. Hence,  after  twenty  votes  had  been 
cast  for  Mr.  Breckinridge,  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  received  the  nomination  for  the 
vice-presidency.  Had  the  life  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge been  spared  he  might  have  succeeded 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1808,  or  been  postponed  to  no 
distant  term  for  the  highest  of  honors  hia 
countrymen  were  evidently  thinking  of  con- 
ferring upon  him. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1805,  President  Jef- 
ferson made  him  Attorney -General  of  the 
United  States,  and  withdrew  his  services  from 
the  Senate  to  the  Cabinet.  He  was  destined, 
however,  to  too  short  a  term  in  his  new  office 
to  add  to  the  fame  he  had  already  acquired. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  he  was- 
attacked  by  a  typhus  fever,  which  continued 
long  and  grew  in  malignancy.  On  the  14th 
of  December,  1806,  his  fine  constitution  yielded 
to  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  his  brief  ca- 
reer was  ended  at  Cabell's  Dale,  twelve  days 
after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-six. 
Here,  in  the  shade  of  native  trees  his  remains 
were  laid  in  a  graveyard  selected  by  himself,  on 
elevated  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  overlooking  the  lovely  valley  in  which 
the  never-failing  family  spring  poured  out  a 
generous  stream  of  clear,  cool  water.  When 
fifty-two  years  had  passed  after  his  interment, 
his  widow,  at  the  protracted  age  of  ninety, 
closed  her  faultless  career,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave  in  accordance  with  her  own  re- 
quest. Here  they  lay,  united  in  death  as  they 
had  been  in  life,  until  the  3d  of  September, 
1884,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  beautiful 
cemetery  at  Lexington.  When  the  grave  was 
opened  down  to  the  remains  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, it  was  found  that  decay,  during  a  period 
of  seventy-eight  years,  had  dealt  kindly  with 
the  sacred  trust.  The  dark  cherry  coffin,  with 
its  white  silver  handles,  retained  its  form,  but 
soon  crumbled  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
skeleton  was  perfect,  and  the  massive  cranium 
indicated  the  ample  forehead  and  prominent 
cheeks  and  elongated  chin  which  had  charac- 
terized his  features  and  contour  of  face  in  life. 
Mrs.  Breckinridge  had  been  buried  in  an  iron 
case,  which,  although  unopened  on  account  of 
the  impenetrable  lorication  which  corrosion 
had  formed,  indicated  by  its  weight  that  de- 
composition had  spared  the  remains  inclosed, 
as  it  had  those  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis,  which 
lay  in  a  similar  casket  by  her  side,  and  which, 
when  opened,  disclosed  the  body  in  such  a 
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perfect  state  of  preservation  that  her  features 
were  recognized  by  those  present  who  had 
known  her  in  life,  though  she  had  been  buried 
longer  than  Mrs.  Breckinridge.  No  becoming 
monument  has  yet  risen  over  his  new  grave  in 
the  Lexington  cemetery,  but  his  remains  repose 
in  the  Breckinridge  lot,  and  that  is  a  name 
more  durable  than  monumental  stone. 

Although  above  the  ordinary  height,  and 
standing  full  six  feet,  Mr.  Breckinridge  was 
not  proportionally  stout,  but  slender  and  mus- 
cular. His  eyes  were  gray,  his  hair  brown, 
and  his  features  marked  and  manly.  He  was 
an  exceptionally  handsome  man,  with  an  intel- 
lectual face  and  commanding  features.  Cour- 
teous in  his  manners,  gentle  in  his  bearing, 
open,  fearless,  and  true  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men ;  a  model  husband,  father, 
neighbor,  and  citizen,  he  was  loved  in  life  and 
mourned  in  death  as  none  but  those  possess- 
ing such  characteristics  could  be.  He  was  the 
father  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave,  and  some  of  whom, 


like  himself,  have  left  distinguished  names 
long  to  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  living. 
His  descendants  of  the  second  and  third  de- 
grees are  among  us  filling  important  stations 
in  private  life  and  public,  and  some  of  them 
bearing  his  great  intellectual  endowments  no 
less  conspicuously  than  they  appeared  in  the 
ancestor.  It  is  seldom  that  the  great  talents 
of  the  founder  of  a  family  have  been  so  per- 
sistent in  those  who  have  sprung  from  him. 
The  forensic  powers  which  passed  from  John 
Breckinridge  to  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  and 
from  him  to  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  have  but 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  world's  great 
orators.  Not  less  striking,  however,  were  these 
rare  gifts  in  their  descent  through  J.  Cabell 
Breckinridge  to  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and 
from  him  yet  further  on  to  the  fourth  gener- 
ation in  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge.  The  founder 
of  a  line  of  distinguished  divines,  jurists,  phy- 
sicians, and  soldiers,  as  well  as  great  statesmen 
and  orators,  his  name  must  ever  fill  a  com- 
manding page  of  his  country's  history. 
jded.]  E.  T.  Durrett. 
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ENERAL  BUELL'S  review  of  Shiloh  has  very 
\j  effectually  disposed  of  the  claims  which  either 
Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  or  their  apologists, 
have  made  to  victory  upon  the  first  day  of  that  bat- 
tle. And  now  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  estab- 
lished historical  fact  that  the  Federal  army  under 
General  Grant  had  been  virtually  broken  into  frag- 
ments, and  beaten  beyond  all  power  of  further  resist- 
ance when  the  advance  brigades  of  Buell's  column 
had  begun  to  cross  the  river,  some  doubts  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  other  statements  made  by  Grant  and  Sher- 
man concerning  the  battle  may  enter  the  minds  of 
their  most  loyal  admirers.  We  venture  to  say  that  no 
man  capable  of  understanding  the  data  upon  which 
the  controversy  has  turned,  certainly  no  military 
reader  of  average  intelligence,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence which  nearly  every  veteran  of  the  war  on  either 
side  acquired,  will  fail  to  perceive  and  concede,  after 
reading  General  Buell's  article,  that  the  situation  of 
Grant's  army  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  was  extremely 
critical,  even  after  the  first  reinforcements  had  ar- 
rived, and  would  have  been  desperate  had  not  aid 
been  at  hand.  It  was  reduced  to  less  than  one  half 
the  numerical  strength  with  which  it  had  confronted 
the  Confederate  attack  in  the  morning,  its  loss  in 
artillery  had  been  serious,  and  the  circumstances 
which  General  Buell  relates  as  having  come  under 
his  own  personal  observation  and  knowledge  prove 
•conclusively  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  disorganization 
whicii  would  have  been  remediless,  and  of  demoral- 
ization no  Influence  could  have  corrected,  had  not 


the  Army  of  the  Ohio  been  interposed  between  it 
and  danger. 

General  Buell  estimates  that  the  number  of  strag- 
glers—men who  had  thrown  away  their  arms  and 
could  not  be  rallied  at  all — upon  the  river  bank  at 
night-fall  could  "not  have  fallen  short  of  fifteen 
thousand."  Sherman's  division  had  been  battered 
out  of  all  recognition ;  so  much  so  that  "  General 
Sherman  has  nothing  to  report  of  his  own  command 
distinctively.  Every  thing  is  conjunctive  and  gen- 
eral as  between  McClernand  and  himself."  Of  Mc- 
Clernand's  division  General  Buell  says:  "  It  was  in  a 
far  better  state.  It  was  shattered  and  worn,  but  it 
was  represented  by  at  least  some  recognized  follow- 
ing of  regiments  and  brigades.  One  of  the  brigades 
had  five  hundred  men,  and  another  the  commander 
reports  was  '  merely  nominal,'  not  long  before  Mc- 
Clernand took  up  his  seventh  position.  In  the  last 
collision  one  of  the  brigades  became  entirely  separ- 
ated from  the  division,  and  did  not  return  to  it  until 
after  the  battle.  Fifteen  hundred,  exclusive  of  that 
brigade,  would  cover  the  number  of  men  that  rested 
that  night  under  McClernand's  colors."  Hurlbut's 
division,  although  its  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
larger  than  McClernand's,  was  in  somewhat  better 
shape.  "There  may  have  been  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  men,"  says  General  Buell,  of  other 
"  unrecognized  commands  that  went  to  the  front  on 
Monday  without  instructions."  In  fine,  he  estimates 
that,  "  Seven  thousand  men  at  the  utmost,  besides 
Lew  Wallace's  five  thousand,  were  ready  Sunday 
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night  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  which  was  to  he  re- 
newed in  the  morning.  Of  the  original  force  seven 
thousand  were  killed  or  wounded,  three  thousand 
were  prisoners,  at  least  fifteen  thousand  were  absent 
from  the  ranks  and  hopelessly  disorganized,  and 
about  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy." 

Nor  is  this  all.  General  Buell  very  plainly  and 
emphatically  asserts— and  to  the  minds  of  most  of 
his  readers,  doubtless,  his  averment  is  so  buttressed 
by  proofs  and  arguments  as  to  be  conclusive — that 
the  location  of  the  Federal  line  of  battle  at  night-fall 
on  Sunday  by  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  in  the 
accounts  they  have  respectively  written,  is  altogether 
erroneous.  When,  "Nineteen  years  after  the  battle, 
General  Sherman  revised  the  official  map,  and  depos- 
ited his  version  with  the  archives  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for  historical  use,"  he  ob- 
tained a  very  decided  advantage  in  the  controversy 
by  a  complete  sacrifice  of  historical  accuracy.  It 
places  the  Federal  forces,  General  Buell  declares, 
upon  ground  which  they  did  not  really  occupy,  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  they  held  better  tactical 
positions  and  were  in  stronger  numbers  than  was  the 
fact,  and  to  that  extent  sustain  the  claim  that  they 
could  have  accepted,  and,  indeed,  have  offered  battle 
upon  the  next  day.  "  The  advantage  of  the  revised 
arrangement,"  says  General  Buell,  "is  obvious.  It 
extended  General  Grant's  territory  a  half  mile  to 
the  south,  fully  as  much  to  the  west,  taking  in  Till- 
man's hollow,  one  third  of  McClernand's  captured 
camp,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Confederate  army,  giv- 
ing a  battle  front  of  two  miles  and  a  half  instead  of 
one  mile,  and  requiring  no  greater  power  of  imagin- 
ation to  man  it  than  to  devise  it."  Indeed,  Buell 
declares  that  this  new  and  revised  line,  "  prepared 
with  such  elaboration  of  detail,  and  introduced 
with  such  richness  of  anecdotal  embellishment,  was 
a  thorough  delusion;"  and  that  "General  Sher- 
man was  in  a  different  place"  altogether  from  that 
in  which  he  locates  himself  with  such  minuteness 
of  description. 


General  Buell  rates  the  strength  in  which  the  Con- 
federate army  could  have  renewed  the  attack  on 
Monday  morning  at  twenty -eight  thousand  men, 
and  dismisses  with  something  like  contempt  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  attributed  to  General  Grant, 
that  its  withdrawal  from  its  advanced  position  on 
the  night  of  the  Gth  argued  preparation  for  retreat. 
"The  inconsistency  of  that  observation  is  evident. 
A  general  who  stops  to  fight  a  fresh  army  is  not  likely 
to  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  flee  before  one 
that  he  had  already  defeated  on  the  same  ground." 
Every  thing  indicates,  in  General  Buell's  opinion, 
that  the  Confederate  officers  perfectly  realized  the 
substantial  advantages  they  had  won,  and  few  will 
read,  we  think,  his  statement  without  concluding 
that,  but  for  the  twenty  thousand  fresh  and  excellent 
troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  the  next  morning 
would  have  seen  them  complete  their  victory. 

With  regard  to  the  surprise  of  the  Federal  army  on 
the  Gth,  so  persistently  and  angrily  denied  by  General 
Sherman,  General  Buell  uses  very  plain  language, 
but  no  plainer  or  stronger  than  he  is  justified  in  em- 
ploying, or  than  every  soldier  of  either  army  who 
was  in  the  first  day's  battle  will  indorse.  He  says : 
"  Each  revival  of  that  question  has  placed  the  fact  in 
a  more  glaring  light.  The  call  to  arms  blended  with 
the  crash  of  the  assault,  and  when  the  whole  forest 
on  the  rising  ground  in  front  flashed  with  the  gleam 
of  bayonets,  then  General  Sherman,  as  he  reports, 
'became  satisfied  for  the  first  time  that  the  enemy 
designed  a  determined  attack.'  " 

Perhaps,  after  this  exposition  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  Confederate  onset  found  the  army  en- 
camped at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted General  Sherman's  denial  of  a  surprise  will 
begin  to  perceive  that,  if  he  were  not  surprised,  he 
has  a  far  more  serious  charge  to  answer,  viz.,  that, 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  in  force,  and 
the  probability  of  combat,  he  made  no  tactical  prep- 
aration, formed  no  line  of  battle,  but  permitted  his 
troops  to  be  attacked  upon  their  camp-grounds  and 
in  their  tents. 
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ROWLETT'S  POINT,  Tennessee,  was  a  very  pious 
neighborhood,  having  more  genuine,  long- 
staple,  inspected  religion  than  any  other  three  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  State.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  a 
sinner  to  sojourn  there  any  reasonable  period  without 
experiencing  a  change  of  heart ;  and  if  any  devout 
sister  or  brother  moved  to  the  "  Point "  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  beating  the  record,  a  prayer-meeting  or 
two  convinced  the  aspirant  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  had  by  the  effort  but  disappointment  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit. 

The  only  citizen  of  the  precinct  who  wasn't  a 
church-member  and  a  pattern  of  Christian  excel- 
lence was  old  man  Jeter.  He  was  the  richest  farmer 
in  the  county,  and  the  best;  as  honest,  sincere,  and 
truthful  a  man  as  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  But  he 
was  n't  pious  worth  a  cent.  He  did  n't  know  the  deca- 
logue from  a  New  York  stock-list,  and  he  said  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him  "  whether  Goliath  or  Joshua  slew 


David  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass."  He  could  out- 
swear  a  Confederate  cavalry  regiment  camped  around 
a  still-house  on  a  wet  night.  He  knew  all  the  usual 
and  accepted  formulae  for  swearing  by  heart,  and,  in 
an  emergency,  he  could  extemporize  strange  oaths 
with  a  fluent  eloquence  that  might  have  moved 
Isaiah  to  admiration,  and  would  give  any  modern 
preacher  a  cramp  in  the  stomach. 

His  wife  was  not  only  a  kind  and  good  old  lady, 
but  she  had  all  the  religious  feeling  that  her  husband 
lacked.  She  wept  and  prayed  for  him,  deplored  his 
unrighteousness,  and  strove  unremittingly  to  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  wicked  and  rebellious  course 
and  dangerous  condition.  Old  Jeter  was  mighty  fond 
and  proud  of  her.  She  could  make  him  do  any  thing 
but  "  profess  religion  ;"  and  it  was  his  quaint  boast, 
that  she  was  "  the  best  woman,"  and  he  "  the  d — dest 
wust  man  in  them  woods." 

But  her  prayers  and  efforts  were  to  be  finally 
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crowned  with  success.  The  church  people  at  the 
"Point"  resolved  to  have  the  biggest  camp-meeting 
and  revival  ever  witnessed  in  that  part  of  Tennessee. 
They  invited  all  the  most  distinguished  ministers  and 
fervid  exhorters  for  a  hundred  miles  around,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  movement  in  force  upon  the  works  of 
Satan  in  their  vicinity,  which  should  route  him  thence 
forever,  and  leave  him  not  a  follower  in  that  region. 
A  deputation  waited  upon  old  man  Jeter,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  use  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
woodland  upon  his  farm.  He  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully gave  his  consent,  and  furnished  also  abundant 
contributions  to  the  commissary  department,  for  he 
was  as  liberal  in  giving  as  in  thinking,  and,  more- 
over, his  wife  was  one  of  the  committee  of  man- 
agement. 

The  meeting  had  been  in  full  blast  several  days  be- 
fore the  old  man  could  be  induced  to  attend,  and  he 
had  responded  to  every  invitation  with  a  storm  of 
profanity  which  made  his  hearers  believe  that  all  the 
devils,  exorcised  by  the  powerful  preaching  at  the 
camp,  had  taken  refuge  in  his  capacious  stomach. 
At  length  he  yielded  to  the  tearful  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  and  not  only  came  to  the  meeting,  but  in  his 
ignorance  and  confusion  stumbled  up  as  far  as  the 
mourner's  bench.  Then  the  evangelists  turned  loose 
on  him,  and  thundered  and  wept,  and  denounced  and 
promised,  and  threatened  and  plead ;  and  the  mourn- 
ers sobbed  and  shrieked  and  fell  on  his  neck  and 
plucked  at  his  coat  tails,  and  his  wife  rushed  through 
the  crowd  and  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  as- 
sured him  that  now  was  the  accepted  time,  and  be- 
fore the  old  fellow  could  rally  his  thoughts  or  exactly 
realize  what  was  going  on.  he  found  himself  shouting 
and  shaking  hands,  and  rejoicing  along  with  the  bal- 
ance of  'em  that  a  lost  sheep  had  been  found,  and  that 
he  was  that  sheep.  Immediately  upon  his  conversion, 
old  Jeter  went  to  work  with  all  the  energy  and  earn- 
estness of  his  nature  to  proselyte  far  and  near.  He 
insisted  that  the  meeting  should  be  extended  a  week 
longer,  trebled  and  quadrupled  his  supplies  of  beef 
and  mutton,  and  hunted  up  several  converts,  as  little 
expected  as  himself  had  been,  running  in  several 
niggers  at  the  muzzle  of  a  shotgun.  And  as  guaran- 
tee of  permanent  reformation,  he  swore  he  would 
never  swear  again.  Finally  the  leading  minister 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  old  man 


ought  to  take  his  turn  at  prayer,  and  suddenly,  and 
rather  to  his  consternation,  called  on  him.  He  had 
learned  something  during  his  week's  novitiate  of  the 
forms  in  which  petitions  to  the  Throne  should  be 
couched,  yet  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  should  say,  but  he  was  a  gritty  old 
chap,  and  he  determined  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

"O  Lord,"  he  said,  "our  beloved  pastor  has  be'n 
a-pleaden  mighty  strong  for  these  poor  dyin'  sinners, 
that  you  give  'em  faith  and  pure  hearts  and  grace  to 
profit  by  thy  Word.  That's  all  right;  I  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  say  agin  that.  But  I  wish  to  ask  thy 
mercy  and  beneficent  kindness  for  'em  in  respect  of 
the  things  of  this  life.  I  know  the  most  of  'em,  O 
Lord!  and  they  are  mighty  poor  people,  and  thar 
ain't  one  in  ten  of  'em  has  got  sense  enough  to  make 
a  livin'  and  pay  taxes  when  times  is  hard ;  and,  O 
Lord!  I  want  you  to  help  'em.  In  thy  abundant 
mercy,  O  Lord,  you  might  send  some  of  'em  which 
is  most  in  need  a  few  good  gifts  that  never  would  be 
missed  out  of  the  gen'ral  stock.  Old  man  Jones  has 
rented  a  little  patch  of  land,  but  he  ain't  got  no 
farmin'  tools.  You  might  send  him  a  Avery  plow  or 
a  McCormick  reaper.  Old  Bill  Hopper,  which  is  a 
cripple,  is  out  of  provisions.  You  could  n't  do  better 
than  send  him  a  bar'l  of  pork  and  a  few  bushels  of 
potatoes,  which,  along  with  a  contented  disposition, 
would  help  him  powerful  endurin'  the  winter.  And 
thar's  the  Widder  Adams,  Lord!  She's  poor  and 
she 's  feeble ;  she 's  got  a  big  family  of  small  chil- 
dren, all  too  young  to  work  wuth  speakin'  of,  ex- 
ceptin'  her  oldest  son  Ephrum,  and  he 's  sorter  wind- 
shuck,  so  he  can't  advise  her  or  oversee  nothin'.  O 
Lord !  me  and  my  wife  Betsy  has  helped  her  a  good 
heft  ourselves ;  and,  if  I  was  you,  I'd  send  her  a  cask 
of  Magnolia  hams,  and  a  couple  of  bar'ls  of  flour, 
and  a  sack  of  coffee,  and  a  lot  of  sugar,  and  a  little 
tea,  and  a  right  smart  chance  of  rice  and  dried  apples 
and  sich,  and  a  keg  of  salt,  and  a  hogshead  of  black 
pepper—"  Just  here  the  old  man  halted  in  his  fer- 
vid petition,  reflected  a  moment,  seemed  to  conclude 
that  he  had  preferred  an  absurd  request,  the  old  habit 
returned  suddenly  and  caught  him  off  his  base,  and 
to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  the  crowd,  and  his 
own  subsequent  grief  and  shame,  he  shouted  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Why,  dash  blank  dash,  my  blank 
fool  soul  to  blank !  that 's  entirely  too  much  pepper ! " 


HOW  now!  a  rat?  dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead! 

HAMLET,  ACT  III,  SCENE  IV. 
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5000  YEARS! 


U/HV  IS  IT 

That,  after  five  thousand  years  of  study  and  practice,  physicians 
are  still  unable  to  cure  such  common  ailments  as  Dyspepsia,  Indi- 
gestion, Liver  and  Kidney  troubles,  etc.? 

Common  sense  convinces  one  that  something  must  be  wrong. 
Other  branches  of  science,  surgery,  dentistry,  etc.,  have  achieved 
wonderful  results,  while  medicine  still  remains  to  a  great  extent  an 
experiment.  Thinking  people  are  exclaiming:  Why  all  these 
injurious  drugs?  Why  all  these  large  bills  andyetnocure  V  Surely 
the  doctor  ought  to  relieve  me  after  his  five  thousand  years  of  pro- 
found study.  Can  it  be  he  is  still  groping  in  the  dark?  Let  us 
take  an  illustration:  Here  is  an  ordinary  headache,  known  to  the 
doctor  since  Adam's  time,  and  yet  what  physician  in  Europe  or 
America  can  cure  it? 

Now,  if  a  physician,  after  all  the  knowledge  his  profession  has 
acquired  in  five  thousand  years,  cannot  cure  a  simple  headache, 
how  can  he  undertake  to  cure  the  more  serious  disorders  which 
affect  the  human  family? 

In  twelve  months  how  much  do  you  spend  for  medicines  ?  In 
twelve  months  how  much  do  yon  pay  your  doctor?  $10.00, 
$20.00,  850.00,  8100.00,  ^^-nM^^i 
yes,  81000.00. 

AND  YET  NO  CURE  ! 
Now  willyou  keep  righton  spend- 
ing such  sums,  or  will  you  try,  at 
no  risk  of  money,  a  simple  and 
most  agreeable  remedy,  lasting  for 
years,  and 

Be  Cured  Quickly ! 
$3.00  or  85.00,  you  say,  is  a 
•und  sum,  but  what  do  you  pay  a 
doctor  for  two  or  three  visits  ?  You 


Newark,  N.  Y.June i, 
Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Corsets  have 
entirely  cured  me  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism. It  has  also  cured  a  severe 
case  of  headache  and  female  trouble 
of  eighteen  years'  standing. 

MRS.  L.  C.  SPENCER. 

HOLLIS  CENTRE,  ME.  Aug.  29. 

I  suffered  severely  from  back  trouble 
for  years,  and  found  no  relief  till  I 
wore  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Corsets.  They 
cur^d  me,  and  I  would  not  be  without 
them.  MRS.  H.  D.  BENSON. 


DEWITT,  N.  Y. 
I  have  an  invalid  sister  who  had  not 
been  dressed  for  a  year.  She  has 
worn  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Corsets  two 
weeks  and  is  now  able  to  be  dressed 
.nd  sit  up  mdst  of  the  time. 

MELVA  J.  DOE. 


Peoria,  III. 
I  suffered  from  kidney,  liver,  and 
nervous  troubles  for  twelve  years.  Dr. 
Scott's  Electric  Belt  entirely  cured  me, 
after  all  other  remedies  had  failed. 
His  Electric  Hair  Brush  has  cured  ray 
neuralgia.  C.  W.  HORNISH. 

Probably  never,  since  the  inven- 
tion of  Corsets,  has  so  large  a 
demand  baen  created  as  now  exists 
for  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Corsets 
and  Belts.  They  are  worn  daily 
in  over  ei.Tht  thousand  families 
in  the  city  of  New- York  alone. 


PRICE  LIST. 


SCOTT'S 

GENUINE 

ELECTRIC  CURATIVE 

APPLIANCES. 

Pall  Mall  Electric  Association, 

OF  LONDON  and  NEW-YORK. 
Our  Brushes  are  Pure  Bristles,  Not  "Wires. 


I  will  never  regret  reading  this  entire  advertisement.    We  could 

!  fill  every  page  of  this  magazine  with  remarkable  letters  from  grate- 

I  ful  patrons  who  have  been  cured. 

In  September,  1878,  all  London  was  astonished  by  anewdepart- 

j  ure  in  medicine, —  a  beautiful  application  of  Llectro-Magncticforce, 
which  positively  cured  headache,  neuralgia,  etc.,  in  two  to  five  min- 
utes (we  refer  to  Dr.  Scott's  Pure  Bristle  Electric  Hair  Brush). 
The  people  wondered,  the  doctors  were  dumfounded,  while  the 
practical  inventor  was  hailed  as  a  Public  Benefactor. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  illustrations  of  the  gross  errors  of  medi- 
cine, and  thinking  people  are  desiring  and  awaiting  a  new  depart- 
ure in  therapeutics. 

One  is  now  at  hnnd,  and  it  threatens  before  long  to  revolutionize 
the  old  experimental  schools.  It  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated in  the  hospitals  of  London,  as  well  as  in  large  private 
practice,  that  most  remarkable  cures  attend  the  application  of 
Electro-Magnetism  to  diseased  parts  of  the  body.  Persons  thought 
to  be  dead  have  been  restored,  and  diseases  heretofore  baffling  the 
best  medical  skill  have  yielded  to  a  remedy  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  "  Vital  Spark  "  itself. 

It  acts  immediately  upon  the 
blood,  nerves,  and  tissues,  pro- 
ducing more  benefit  in  a  few  hours 
than  the  doctor  has  given  in  weeks 
or  months. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "electric- 
ity is  the  steam  in  the  human  engine 
which  keeps  itgoingand regulates 
its  movements.  It  is  the  'Vital 
Spark,'  life  itself,  pervading  all 
nature  with  power  to  kill  or  to 
cure." 


Hair  Brushes,  Cure  Headache  in  five  minutes  $3.00 

Flesh  Brush,  Cures  Rheumatism  and  aches   3.00 

Horse  Brush,  Cures  Lameness  and  Stiffness   5.00 

Tooth  Brush,  Bristles  do  not  come  out  50 

Corsets,  Prevent  and  Cure  Sickness,  $1.00, 1.50,  2x0  3.00 

Corset,  Nursing   1  .50 

Corset,  Abdominal,  18  to  36  inches   3.00 

Hair  Curler,  Curls,  Bangs  and  Crimps  50 

Galvanic  Generator,  Cures  Dyspepsia  50 

Nerve  and  Lung  Invigorator,  100  Magnet  Power  .  .  10.00 
«      ««      „  «  ««  «  500 

Gentlemen's  Belt,  Adjustable,  Full  Power   3.00 

Ladies'  Abdominal  Supporter  12.00 

Ladies'  Belt,  Adjustable,  Full  Power   3.00 

Sleeping  Cap,  all  sizes,  30  Magnet  Power   3.00 

Office  Cap  (Silk),  all  sizes,  25  Magnet  Power   3.00 

Sciatic  Appliance,  all  sizes   8.00 

Leg  Appliance;  all  sizes   5.00 

Shoulder  Appliance,  all  sires   5.00 

Knee  Cap,  all  sizes   5.00 

Suspensory,  Complete  (Fine  Silk)   5.00 

Chest  Protector   3.00 

Anklet,  each,  all  sizes   3.00 

Wristlet,  each,  all  sizes   2.50 

Throat  Protector,  all  sizes,  Prevents  Pneumonia.  . . .  3.00 

Insoles,  per  pair,  all  sizes,  Prevent  Cold  Feet  50 

Teething  Necklace,  Helps  the  Little  Ones  50 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.,  POST-PAID. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Intense  nervous  debility  has  been 
my  trouble  for  years.  Physicians  and 
their  medicines  did  not  help  me.  I 
finally  derived  great  relief  from  Dr. 
Scott's  Electric  Belt.   L.  H.  MILLER. 


Tjt. 


NlLES,  MICH.  Jan.  5.  1885. 
Scott's  Electric  Corsets  have 


icute  dyspepsia, 
which  I  hr-.d  suffered  for  eight  years. 
His  Electric  Hair  Brush  cures  myhead- 
ache  every  time. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Peak. 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Dr.  Scott  — Belt  received  all  O.  K. 
It  has  done  me  more  good  in  a  short 
time  than  all  the  rnsdisine  I  have 
taken  in  my  life.       E.  W.  MEADE. 

Chamberseurg,  Pa.,  Oct.  8. 
I  found  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Corsets 
possessed  miraculous  power  in  stimu- 
lating anr'i  invieorating  my  enfeebled 
body,  and  the  Hair  Brush  had  a  magic 
effect  on  my  scalp. 

Mrs.  t.  E  Snyder, 

Fancy  Goods  Dealer. 


in  quality  and  design.  They  are 
elegant  in  shape  and  finish,  made 
after  the  best  French  pattern,  and 
warranted  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  Those  who  have  tried 
them  say  they  will  wear  no 
others.  Most  of  the  above 
If  you  have  any  pain,  ache,  or  ill-feeling  from  any  cause,  if  you  |  applies  equally  well  to  the  Electric  Belt  for  gents  or  ladies, 
seem  "  pretty  well,"  yet  lack  energy  and  do  not  "feel  up  to  the  j  The  prices  are  as  above.  We  make  corsets  in  dove  and 
mark,"  if  you  suffer  from  disease,  we  beg  of  you  at  once  to  try  these  white  only.  They  are  sent  out  in  a  handsome  box,  accompanied 
remarkable  curatives.  They  cannot  and  do  not  injure  like  medi-  ;  by  a  silver-plated  compass,  by  which  the  Electro-magnetic  influence 
cine, —  always  doing  good,  never  harm.  There  is  no  shock  or  can  be  tested.  If  you  cannot  get  them  in  your  town,  we  will  send 
sensation  felt  in  wearing  them.  There  is  no  waiting  a  long  time  either  kind  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  with  20 
for  results;  Electro-magnetism  acts  quickly, — generally  the  first  cents  added  for  packing  or  registration,  and  we  guarantee  safe 
week,  more  frequently  the  first  day,  and  often  even  during  the  delivery  into  your  hands.  Remit  in  post-office  money-order,  draft, 
first  hour  they  are  worn  their  wonderful  curative  powers  are  felt,    check,  or  in  currency  by  registered  letter  at  our  risk. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  New- York,  formerly      In  ordering  kindly  state  exact  size  of  Corset  usually  worn  ;  or, 
Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  lately  lectured  upon  this  sub-   where  the  size  is  not  known,  take  a  measurement  of  the  waist  over 
ject,  and  advised  all  medical  men  to  make  trial  of  these  agencies,    the  linen,  deducting  3  inches  for  proper  size  of  corset, 
describing  at  the  same  time  most  remarkable  cures  he  had  made,       This  can  be  done  with  a  piece  of  common  string,  which  send 
even  in  cases  which  would  seem  hopeless. 

The  Corsets  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  those  usually 
worn,  as  we  substitute  our  flat  steel  magnetods  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  corset-steels.  They  are  all  equally  charged,  differing  only 


with  your  order.    Remit  to 

GEO,  A,  SCOTT,  842  Broadway.  K;  Y. 


Please  Mention  this  Publication.  Agents  Wanted! 
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THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 


LEADVILLE 

THE  MAGIC  CITY  OF  THE  CLOUDS         GREATEST  MINING  CAMP  ON  EARTH 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  BULLION  TO  DATE,  $109,000,000. 

MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OVER  $1,000,000. 

All  the  important  information  concerning  the  mining  and  smelting  industi-ies  of  the  "West,  and 
the  daily  record  of  the  strange  and  weird  events  occurring  in  the  highest  city  in  the  world  (10,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea)  are  contained  in  the 

LEADVILLE  HERALD  DEMOCRAT, 
LEADVILLE  EVENING  CHRONICLE, 
CARBONATE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

Sample  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

TEEMS. — Either  daily,  $1.00  per  month.  "Weekly  (to  old  soldiers  of  either  army),  $2.00  per 
year.  Address 

C  C  DAVIS  &  OO. 

LEADVILLE,  COL. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


THE  REASONS  WHY 

Every  ex-soldier  should  join  the  G.  A.  E.  Associ- 
ation are  so  many  that  it  is  no  cause  for  astonish- 
ment to  find  the  membership  in  each  State  rang- 
ing from  one  to  thirty  thousand.  We  are  replying 
to  inquiries  sent  through  our  various  agents  from 
all  over  the  Unitnd  States,  for  price  lists  of  G.  A. 
E.  outfits.  Three  hundred  thousand  names  are  on 
the  roster.  A  new  illustrated  circular,  giving 
PRICKS  and  samples,  has  just  been  issued,  and 
copies  can  be  had,  free,  by  members  of  G.  A.  E. 
Address, 

G.  W.  SIMMONS  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


YOU  CAN  NOT  MILL  WELL 


WITHOUT 

THE  BEST  MILLING  JOURNAL  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


HERE  IT  IS! 

Subscription  Price,       -       -      $1.00  a  year. 
Address  D.  H.  RANCH,  Pub., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 
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9ALZARD  VOOUN  OUTFIT. 

THE  BIGGEST  BARGAIN 


Owing  to  the  failure  of  a  great  German  Music  House,wo 
purchased  their  entire  stock,  in  which  were  a  few  choice  Sal° 
2ard  Violins*  a  most  beautiful  Violin,  artistic  model,  grace- 
ful outline,  finished  and  polished  eo  as  to  bring  out  all  th« 
rich  elegance  of  the  wood,  are  double-lined,  and  of  brilliant 
tone.  Each  outfit  sent  complete  with  Italian  strings,  fine  pegs* 
pearl  inlaid  tail-piece,  fine  snake-wood  bow,  ebony  and  Ger- 
man silver  trimmings,  carefully  packed  in  plush-lined  black— 
wood  case,  new  model,  brass  handle,  fastenings  an  d  trimm  ings. 
Book  of  Instruction,  and  600  pieces  of  Choice  Music,  for  $5, 
These  Viol  ins  have  never  retailed  for  less  than  $|  2  to  $15,  and 
are  the  most  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  bargains  ever 
offered.  The  supply  is  very  limited;  orders  should  pe  seat  a| 
once.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Add.  Will  C.  Turner  «fc  to,,  Columbus,  O. 


■CECITY  AND  COUNTRY 


We  are  also  trie 
a  28-page  paper,  containing 

to  35  illustrations  each  issue,  and  filled  with  matter  interesting  to  each  member  of  the 
family.  We  will  send  the  Salzard  Violin  Outfit,  as  above  described,  for  only  18  sub- 
scribers to  CITY  AND  COUNTRY,  at  50  cents  per  year.  If  you  wish  to  get  the 
above  valuable  premium  free,  send  for  free  canvassing  outfit  and  go  to  work.  Address 

 ^7"XX-.X-.  Q.  TXT^ISTE^   <3s   QO-,  iF-q/bs.,  Ool-va.iaa'b-a.s,  O 

SEND  A  POSTAL  CARD  TO  THE 

COLl-TIs^STJS   ZB-CTGr-Gr-sr  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


When  Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest 
dealers,  where  our  superior  vehicles 
can  be  seen,  will  be  sent. 

We  have  the  larg-est  factory  in 
the  world  for  manufacturing  first-class 
and  SUPERIOR 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS, 
LIGHT  CARRIAGES, 

SURREY  WAGONS, 


The  latter  the  most  perfect  and  free  from  horse  motion. 


BRUSH  AND  COMB  FREE! 


This  handsome  Brush  and  Comb  Set,  which  is  very  imperfectly 
shown  in  our  small  illustration,  consists  of  a  fine  Electric  Wire 
Hair  Brush,  8%  inches  long,  with  nickel  rim  and  polished  hard 
wood  handle,  its  wire  bristles  drawn  through  a  flexible  rubber 
base,  thus  giving  it  great  elasticity  and  strength  ;  also  a  good 
Dressing  Comb,  6J*j  inches  long,  of  real  horn,  with  coarse  and  fine 
teeth  and  with  a  decorated  tube  back,  which  ornaments  and  pro- 
tects it.  Each  set  is  packed  in  a  strong,  substantial  box.  This 
is  a  very  neat  and  desirable  Toilet  Set,  and  is  fully  guaranteed 

Sr  quality  and  durability.  We  publish  The  Cricket  on  the 
earth,  a  large  16-page,  64-column  Illustrated  Literary  and 
Family  paper,  filled  with  the  choicest  reading  matter  for  the 
family  circle,  and  being  desirous  of  increasing  its  already  large 
circulation  to  100,000,  we  now  make  the  following  wonderfully 
liberal  offer  :  Upon  receipt  of  only  Thirty  Cents,  we  will  send 
The  Cricket  on  the  If  earth  for  Three  Months,  and  to 
every  subscriber  we  will  also  send,  Free  and  post-paid,  the 
handsome  Brush  and  Comb  Set  above  described.  Remember, 
this  Toilet  Set  costs  you  nothing  ;  it  is  given  free  as  a  premium 
with  our  paper.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a  set  of  very 
useful  toilet  articles  free,  and  all  who  see  this  offer  should  take 
advantage  of  it.  We  guarantee  double  value  of  money  sent:  Five 
subscriptions  and  five  Brush  and  Comb  Sets  will  be  sent  for  $1. 25. 
As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  N.  Y.  Address, 
»•  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


N 


OTES  OF  TRIUMPH 

By  Rev.  E.  S  LORENZ  and  Rev.  I  BALTZELL. 

Two  Editions— Round  and  Character  Notes. 

A  New  S.  S.  Music  Book  of  Excellence.  Bright,  appro- 
priate, carefully  prepared.  Large  number  of  writers. 
Complete.  Send  for  Specimen  Pages.  Prices:  Single 
Copy,  35  cents ;  Per  doz  ,  by  express,  $3.60  ;  by  mail,  $4.00; 
Per  100,  $30.00. 

Rev.  W.  J.  SHUEY,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

SHlflS^T  M  AND  Writing  thoroughly  taught 
■  ■wIA  ■  by  mail  or  personally.  \ 

ItuatiortS  procured  all  pupils  when  competent.*1 
end  for  circular    W.  G.  CHAFFEE*  Oswego,  M.  Y*  j 


NO.  1. 


GO  CENTS. 

Every  lady  who  sees  this  advt. 
wiii  please  take  it  to  the  mirror, 
and  see  which  she  looks  like.  No. 
1  reads  The  Housekeeper, 
profits  by  it,  is  handsome  and 
happy.  Husband  ditto.  Before 
she  had  finished  reading  first  copy 
received,  she  resolved  to  get  up  a 
club,  and  went  out  one  afternoon 
andtook  thirteen  for  one  year.  It 
only  took  one  of  her  smiles  to  get 
a  subscriber;  thirteen  smiles 
made  up  the  club.  She  has  no 
trouble  about  the  family  pocket 
book.  Her  husband  will  let  her 
have  pocket-book,  and  pocket  too,  if  she  wants  it. 
No.  2  don't  take  Housekeeper,  reads  dime  novels, 
but  doesn't  care  for  housekeeping  ;  don't  feel  well ; 
is  homesick.  Her  husband  don't  feel  well  and  is 
homesick  too,  awfully  homesick.  Goes  down  town 
evenings;  don't  see  the  fun  of  housekeeping;  pre- 
fers to  board.  No.  2  has  dyspep- 
sia, eats  hot  bread  and  heavy  bis- 
cuit, and  never  smiles.  The 
Housekeeper  costs  60  cents  a 
year,  and  is  worth  ff60  to  any  wo- 
man who  loves  her  home.  Full  of 
stories,  experience,  correspond- 
ence and  recipes.  Lovely  Pre- 
miums. Specimen  copies  FREE. 
To  any  one  who  incloses  six  cents 
for  postage  we  will  send  specimen 
copy  and  packet  of  seeds  of  Giant 
White  Mignonette — "  Yum-Yum" 
—grows  three  feet  high.  Address 
BUCKEYE  PUB.  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


X  WIXjIj  GIVE  j£±. 

Waterbury  Watch 

FR  3E3  JEJ  I 

and  warranted  a  reliable  stem-winding  time-keeper 
to  anyone  who  will  get  8  subscribers  for  the  "Racine 
Agriculturist,"  the  best  60-eents-a-year  paper  in  the 
world.  Sample  Copies  sent  Free!  Address 
ANDREW  SIMONSON,  RACINE, WIS. 


4  THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 


THE  LIFE  AND  CAMPAIGNS  OF 

MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  E.  B.  STUART, 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  CAVALRY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA, 

By  H.  B.  McCLELLAN,  A.M., 

Late  Major,  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of 

Northern  Virginia. 

"Major  McClellan,  who  was  Stuart's  Chief  of  Staff,  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  studying 
the  military  career  of  the  famous  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  and  he  shows  the  candor  and  respect 
toward  his  adversaries  which  ought  to  distinguish  every  military  history,  but  in  which  so  many  narra- 
tives of  the  late  war  have  been  deficient.  He  follows  the  movements  of  his  chief  with  an  almost 
painful  particularity,  sparing  little  time  for  personal  illustrations,  incidents  of  campaign  lite,  descrip- 
tions of  stirring  events,  or  even  studies  of  character,  but  presenting  a  mass  of  details,  gathered  from 
the  official  records  of  both  sides,  and  individual  reminiscences  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all 
students  of  Lee's  long  struggle." — New  York  Tribune. 

This  volume  will  have  rare  interest  for  every  one  who  cares  to  be  familiar  with  the  movements 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia.    It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  war  history. 

The  life  of  Gen.  Stuart  has  about  it  all  the  elements  of  romance  as  well  as  that  interest  connected 
with  a  maker  of  history.  The  work  intrusted  to  Maj.  McClellan  has  been  performed  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  the  book  is  complete  in  every  way.  The  maps  are  especially  valuable,  and  nothing  is  neglected 
to  make  the  book  worthy  of  the  leader  whose  campaigns  it  describes. 

PRICE  THREE  DOLLARS,  or  this  book  and  one  year's  subscription  to  Southern  Bivouac,  THREE 
DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CFNTS. 

Address 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Publishers  Southern  Bivouac, 

LOUISVILLE,  KT. 


BOUND  VOLUME 


SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC. 


12  Numbers. 


VOL.  l.-NEW  SERIES. 

Price,  $3.00. 


A  valuable  volume  sent  as  a  premium 
for  5  subscriptions,  one  year,  to  Southern 
Bivouac.  Address 


B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Louisville,  ky. 


The  Ribeau  Grate 


BURNS  HARD  OR  SOFT  COAL  OR  WOOD. 


Adapted  to  any  chimney,  and  can  be  used  with  or  with- 
out mantel.  Made  in  two  designs  with  Sliding  Blower. 
Fire  kept  under  perfect  control  by  our  Patent  Damper. 
Can  be  furnished  in  Plain  Iron,  Antique  Brass, or  Bronze 
Finish.  The  most  Artistic  Grate  made. 

Write  for  special  circulars  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 
SMITH  &  ANTHONY  STOVE  CO., 

52  &  54  Union  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED 


JOURRAIFOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


AGENTS  PAID  IN  MONEY. 


The  management  of  Tbb  Weekly  G&atoio  makes  the  following  unprece- 
offer  to  agents  for  a  limited  period: 


Wanted  oio.y  one  person  In  each  neighborhood  in  the  United  States  desiring 
pleasant  and  healthful  employment 

Students  mar  clear  enough  to  pay  their  way  at  oollege  for  a  year, 
•young  Indies  may  make  three  or  four  timet  as  much  as  by  teaching  school. 
We  will  pay  In  CASH  to  AGENTS,  for  yearly  subscribers  prepaid  : 


Tor  a  club  of  10  $9.00  in  money 

Vor  a  club  of  20    19.26  In  money 

For  a  clrb  of  30   29  60  in  money 

tor  a  club  of  40   39.75  In  money 

for  a  club  of  60   60.00  to  money 


For  a  clnb  of  00  $60.25  in  money 

For  a  club  of  7o   70.A0  In  money 

For  a  club  of  80   80.75  In  money 

For  a  club  or  90   91.00  lu  money 

For  a  club  of  100  105.00  to  money 


Send  for  sample  copy  to  Sos.  30-41  Park  Place.  Mew  York  City. 

TOE  WEEKLY  GRAPHIC  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  pictorta  family  news- 
paper published  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  printed  on  elegant  paper  In  the  highest  style  of  art,  one-half  devoted  to 
reading  matter,  the  other  half  to  stirring  and  truthful  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  events,  scenes.  Incidents  and  places  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  contains  accurate  portraits  of  all  the  famous  men  and  women  who  at- 
tract public  attention  from  time  to  time.  It  presents  each  week  all  the  news 
from  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and  the  choicest  specimens  of  current 
literature  from  the  rpens  of  the  best  writers"  of  Europe  and  America. 


ONLY   $2. BO    A  YEAR 

Which  Is  trot  half  the  price  of  any  other  illustrated  newspaper. 
Agents  are  sure  of  from  $100  to  $200  per  month. 


THE    BEST    ISJTHE  CHEAPEST. 

Art,  Literature..  Agriculture,  the  News.     Everything  that  a  Live  Journat 
should  have. 

Tub  Weekly  Gr<phjc  for  Hearth  and  Home  Is  deslened  to.  flila  niche  to 
jouruallsra  heretofore  unoccupied,  Its  alma  beln«  to  combine  the  features  of  an 
illustrated  Journal  with  those  of  a  newspaper,  making  It  In  a  broad  fense  an 
ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 

From  the  first  those  features  that  havn  characterized  The  Daily  Orjuiic 
have  made  the  Weekly  Editlou  aii  assu.ed  success  Its  columns  have  been 
marked  by  the  sirae  terseness  and  vigor  Its  various  departments  are  UDder 
the  charge  of  able  writers.  Its  news  department  is  complete,  giving  a  full  enl- 
tome  of  toe  events  of  the  week,  foreign  and  domestic.  Its  home  department 
contains  the  choicest  literature  from  tbe  pens  of  our  best  writers. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  FARMING  INTERESTS  are  undir  separate  editorial 
management  and  receive  special  and  regular  attention. 

LIVE  SUBJECTS  will  be  trea'ed  In  a  live  manner  by  live  ncen. 

All  topics  will  be  treated  with  the  ftillness  they  demand.  The  doings  of 
the  great  Agrlcnlfural  Socletle>  andDal'yand  Stoci  Associations  trill  receive 
that  attention,  both  from  pen  and  pencil,  that,  their  o rowing  imoortance  re 

auires.  no  care  or  attention  Is  neglected  by  The  American  Graphic  company 
lat  can  aid  to  make  the  reading  matter  of  The  Weekly  superior  to  that  of  any 
illustrated  Journal  In  the  country. 

FUR  THE  LAUIkS.— Kasblon  articles,  by  competent  writers,  with  accom- 
panvlng  lllus1  rations,  will  He  published  at  proper  Intervals 

FOR  INVESTORS. — A  resume  of  tbe  week's  transactions  In  Wall  street,  and 
at  the  various  other  financial  cenfes.  will  anpear  In  each  Issue.  Reliable 
quotations  foractlve  stocks  will  he  found  In  each  number  or  the  paper. 

AS  AN  1LL0STRATKD  PAtER — During  the  year  It  gives  over  200  pages 
of  Illustrations,  embracing  every  variety  of  subject,  from  the  cholceit  art  pro- 
ductions to  the  customs,  manners  and  noteworthy  Incidents  and  everyday 
scenes  of  every  people,  and  cartoons  upon  events,  men  an  I  mcasnres 


 Weekly  Graphic  for  Hearth  and  Home,  with  its  eartooDS  upon  pnbllo 

events,  men  and  mea«ures,  pictures  of  the  dav,  illustrating  everv  subject  of 
popular  Interest,  and  choice  engravings,  Is  the  most  desirable  lllustra  ed  Jour- 
nal published. 

THE  PRI  E  OF  THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC  B A3  BEEN  REDUCED  TO  $908 
PER  ANNUM.  OR  $11  00  PER  YEAR  INCLUDING  THE  SUNDAY  EDITION 

A  COMMISSION  OF  TWRNTY-FIVK  PFR  CFNT.  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  TO 
AGENTS  SKNDINQ  LISTS  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  DAILY  GRaPHIC. 

Address  THE  AMERICAN  GRAPHIC  C0MPAN1 

39  and  41  Park  Tlace,  New  York  City. 


THE  6RITIC 

A  Literary  Weekly,  Critical  and  Eclectic.   {Established  Jan- 
uary 1831.) 

T-  Lu  <Se  T.  S.  aiLDSH,  Editors. 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 


{.00  A  YEAR. 


18  &  20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Its  plan  embraces  a  leading  essay,  or  editorial,  usually 
on  some  literary  topic  of  timely  interest,  reviews  of  all 
important  books  published  in  America,  written  in  a  spirit 
of  absolutely  independent  and  impartial  criticism  by  the 
editors,  or  by  the  most  competent  specialists ;  occasional 
comment  on  matter  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  music  and  the 
drama;  literary  news  and  notes;  original  poetry  ;^@om- 
munications;  a  gossiping  department  called  "The 
Lounger;  "  "  The  Free  Parliament  "—a  column  of  notes 
and  queries  open  to  any  subscriber  who  has  a  pertinent 
literary  question  to  ask  or  to  answer ;  and  several  pages  of 
carefully  selected  articles  from  the  leading  English  lit- 
erary journals. 

An  interesting  series  of  personal  sketches  is  appearing 
in  The  Critic  under  the  general  title  of  "  Authors  at 
Home."  John  G.  Whittier,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
George  Bancroft,  George  William  Curtis,  Samuel  Clemens 
("  Mark  Twain  "),  John  Burroughs,  Walt  Whitman,  C.  D. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Jackson  ("  H.  H."),  T.  B.  Aldrich,  J.  C. 
Harris  ("Uncle  Remus"),  E.  C.  Stedman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale 
have  already  been  written  of  in  this  series. 

2=£&ESS  OPIUIOITS. 

"  The  Critic  has  been  the  most  noteworthy  success  in 
its  way  for  years."—  Springfield  Republican. 

"  The  Critic  is  a  conspicuous  success.  Its  treatment  of 
literary  topics  is  fresh  and  discerning,  while  its  opinions 
about  books  are  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  suc- 
cess of  The  Critic  is  a  success  of  its  methods,  and  these 
methods  indicate  a  new  departure  for  literary  criticism 
in  this  country."— Atlanta  Constitution. 

"  It. is  always  eminently  readable,  clear,  and  incisive." 
New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 

"  Invaluable  to  every  student  and  lover  of  literature  in 
the  country."— Christian  Union. 

"  The  first  literary  journal  in  America."— London  Acad- 
emy. 


Monthly  Magazine 

An  Illustrated  Literary  Magazine  for  the  Family. 
Entertaining,  Instructive,  and  Amusing 
Reading.   A  First-class  Publi- 
cation.  Clean,  Bright, 
and  Sparkling. 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  YEAR,  POST-PAID. 


Commenced  in  the  January  number  a  charming  Se- 
rial Story  for  the  ladies,  entitled,  "  The  Gilberts  ;  or  A 
Double  Mistake,"  by  Miss  Camilla  Willian,  intensely 
interesting,  but  not  sensational.  Also  a  choice  variety  of 
complete  stories  by  the  best  authors,  Our  Young  Folks' 
Club,  containing  much  useful  information  for  all,  told  in 
an  entertaining  manner,  Ruthven's  Puzzle  Page,  House- 
keepers' Department,  Humorous  Matter,  etc.  Also  a 
series  of  sketches  by  W.  H.  Macy,  of  Nantucket,  Mass., 
entitled,  "  Up  North  in  the  Gorgon,"  all  forming  a 
most  complete  publication  for  family  reading. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year,  post-paid.  Sample 
copy,  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price,  15  cents. 
No  notice  taken  of  postal  cards  calling  for  specimen  copies. 

Four  copies  of  Ballou's  Magazine,  post-paid,  85.00. 
Additions  to  club  pro  rata,  $1.25  each,  per  year. 

Commences  in  the  May  number,  a  new  Serial  story, 
by  Theodore  Arnold,  entitled,    After  the  Wedding." 
Address 

GEORGE  W.  STUDLEY,  Publisher, 

23  Hawley  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 


LEADS  IN  ITS  STATE- 

 T  3HC  ZES  

Reno  Evening  Gazette 

A  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  EDITION 

FULL  TELEGRAPHIC,  MINING,  CATTLE,  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION 

AND 

BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 
IN  NEVADA. 


R.  Ii.  FUI-TON\ 

Proprietor. 


THE 


=  205  =      //  $100 
BRPADWAV'  NEW-yORK-  FOR^ONE-yEAR.' 

The  best  aid  to  qood  mritinq  published.. 

There  is  probably  no  man  on  the  continent  better 
qualified  than  Professor  Ames  to  conduct  such  a  period- 
ical. The  products  of  his  skillful  Pen  are  many  and 
beautiful,  and  show  that  he  is  truly  an  M.P.— not  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  but  Master  of  Penmanship."— Student's 
Journal. 

Don't  fail  to  send  10  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 
Address 

D.  T.  AMES, 

205  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEBRASKA  FARMER 


The  Only  Agricultural  and  Stock  Journal  pub- 
lished in  the  Great  Corn  and  Stock 
Raising  State  of  Nebraska. 

Those  In  search  of  Homes  in  the  West  should  subscribe 
at  once  and  become  posted. 


$1.50  PER  YEAR. 
O.  M.  DRUSE,  Editor, 


Herald  of  Education 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Is  an  Illustrated  Twenty  Page  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  a  company  composed  of  members  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  Cultivation  of  Public  Sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  better  system  of  Public  Schools.  It  has 
departments  for  the  Children,  the  Parents, 
the  Teachers,  and  the  Friends  of  Education. 

TERMS  :  $1.00  Per  Year;  Single  Number,  10  cts. 

NORTHWEST  MAGAZINE 

E.  V.  SMALLEY,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Published  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Monthly,  is  the  only 
periodical  devoted  to  the  development  of  all  the  new 
Northwestern  States  and  Territories.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  is  full  of  matter  of  immediate  personal 
interest  to  every  man  who  wishes  to  better  his  condition 
by  emigrating  to  the  fertile  growing  regions  of  Minne- 
sota, Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 
The  editor  visits  these  regions  every  year  and  writes 
about  the  opportunities  for  Farmers,  Stock- 
raisers,  Miners,  and  Business  Men. 
$1.50  per  Year.  Sample  Copies,  15  cents. 
Address 

THE  NORTHWEST  MAGAZINE 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Gate  City  Stone  Filler  Co. 


Lincoln, 


Nebraska. 


Disc  and  Ice  Chamber, 
whereby  the  water  is 
cooled,  yet  the  melted 
ice  does  not  mingie  with 
the  filtered  water. 


Manufactory  and  depot  at 
Union  Porcelain  Works, 

Greenpoint,  N.  Y. 
Salesrooms,  839  Broadway,  and  63 

East  13th  St.  New  York  City. 

DON'T  DRINK  IMPURE  WATER! 

Best  filter  ever  invented  at  low 
prices,  Artistically  formed  China 
Filters,  for  $12.50  to  $37.50,  Hard 
burned  brown  Stoneware  Filters 
for  $4.00  to  $22.00.  All  as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  pail  or  tea  kettle. 
No  metal  used  to  construct  this 
filter,  zinc,  galvanized  Iron,  and 
all  common  metals  generate  active 
poisons  when  in  constant  contact 
with  water.  These  filters  last  a 
life-time.   No  part  to  fix  or  change. 

Those  who  know  of  our  Travelers 
Filter  never  leave  home  without 
one  in  their  traveling  bag  or  trunk. 

The  Union  Porcelain  Works 
call  attention  to  their  China 
Tableware  for  hotels  and 
families. 


A  very  inter-  JJjJJ^  gQQQJ 


on  two  of  the  hu- 
esting  paper  by  iAUMAfl  AUtfAitif  morous  poems  of 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  appears  in  The 
Critic,  of  March  27th. 

GEORGE  E.  WOODBEFvRY,  the  biographer,  of  Poe, 
contributes  to  the  same  number  an  article  on  Mr.  Low- 
ell's life  at  "Elmwood,"  being  the  eighteenth  of  The 
Critic's  series  of  Authors  at  Home.  Order  a  copy  of  your 
newsdealer,  or  send  ten  cents  to  the  office. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $3  A  YEAR. 
THE  CRITIC,  20  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK, 


THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 
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HOPE  INSURANCE  CO 

188  Gravier  Street, 
NEW   ORLEANS,  L.A.. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1867. 


CAPITAL  PAID  TJP,  $250,000.00 

ASSETS  JANUARY  1,  1885,  .  .  .  372,089.65 

J.  A.  CHALARON,  President. 

MAURICE  STERN,  Vice-President. 

LOUIS  BARNETT,  Secretary. 


SURPLUS  LINES  TAKEN  ON  ACCEPTABLE  RISKS. 
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ELEGANT  SHAPE, 

HEALTH  and 
COMFORT 

Perfectly  Combined  in 

MADAME  FOY'S 

Skirt  Supporting 

CORSET. 

It  ii  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  satisfac- 
tory In  the  market. 
For  sale  by  all  lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price  by  mail  $  1.30. 
FOY,  HARMON  &  - 
CHAPWICK,  New  Haven,  Conn 


PATENTS 


Examinations  in  regard 
to  the  novelty  of  the  in- 
ventions free  of  charge,  and 
no  charge  made  unless  a  Patent  is  obtained.  Send 
for  Circulars. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mention  Southern  Bivouac.  86-47 


LJ  i   ! SICKY  HEADACHE  l  l        l  €^ 
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A  Remedy  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Kid- 
I  neys,  Stomaeli  and  Bowels.  A  positive 
cure   for  Dyspepsia,   Sick  Headache, 
Constipation.  Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoonluls. 
iGenuine  Crab  Orchard  Salts  in  sealed  packages  at  10  and  25  cts.    No  genuine  salts  sold  in  bulk. 
CRAB  ORCHARD  WATER  CO.,  Prop'rs.      SIMON  N.  JONES,  Manager,  Louisville,  Ky. 


iCrab  Orchard  Water; 


MASTER  WORKMAN  POWDERLY'S  PORTRAIT. 

THE  CHICAGO  EXPRESS,  the  great  Political  reformer  and  Knights  of  Labor  Advocate,  will,  for  the  next 
90  days,  present  every  new  yearly  subscriber  of  the  Express  an  exceedingly  fine  Crayon  Portrait  of  Master  Workman 
T.  V.  Povvderly,  size  of  the  plate  "20  x  24  inches,  all  ready  for  framing. 

This  portrait  has  been  produced  specially  for  the  Express  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  dollars,  and  is  the  finest 
ever  made  of  Mr.  Powderly.  It  has  been  copyrighted  by  us,  and  can  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Each  picture  bears 
a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph. 

This  fine  portrait  prepaid  and  The  Express,  one  year,  for  $1.00.   Address  all  communications  to 

EXPRESS  PRINTING  COMPANY,  192  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

We  furnish  the  Express  on  trial  for  two  months  for  10  cents. 

A  SELof  Six  Beautiful  Teaspoons  FREE  TO  ALL! 

i    The  basis  of  these  Teaspoons,  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  reduced  form  in  ourillustration,  is  of 
fine  white  steel,  and  warranted  to  contain  no 
brass  or  other  objectionable  metal.    Over  the 
steel  they  are  heavily  and  durably  plated  with 
what  is  known  as  Malacca-Silver,  a  new  composi- 
tion metal  which  lor  brilliancy  andlustresocloselyrescmblespuresilver  that  itcannot  be  distinguished  therefrom.  This  plating  is  bright, 
hard  and  durable,  and  these  teaspoons,  so  plated,  are  warranted  to  wear  long  and  well,  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.    These  spoons 
are  of  a  new  and  very  beautif  ul  pattern,  and  would  form  a  graceful  addition  to  any  housewife's  table.    Wishing  to  introduce  into 
thousands  of  new  homes  our  large  and  attractive  16-page,  64-column  Literary  and  Family  paper,  The  Fireside  at  Home,  which  is 
ever  brimful  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  reading  matter  and  choicest  illustrations,  we  now  make  the  following  extraordi- 
nary offer:  Upon  receipt  of  only  Thirty-Five  Cents,  we  will  send  The  Firesifle  at  Home  for  Three  Months,  and  to  every 
subscriber  we  will  also  send, Free  and  post-paid,  the  Set  of  6  Beautiful  Teaspoons  above  described.   Remember,  the  Teaspoons 
cost  you  nothing  ;  they  are  given/ree  with  a  3-months'  subscription  to  our  paper.    We  make  this  liberal  offer  solely  to  increase  its 
circulation.    Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  replenish  your  old  stock  of  Teaspoons  with  new  and  fashionable  goods.    Five  subscriptions 
and  five  [Sets  ot'Teaspoons  will  be  sent  for  $1.50.    You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  chance!     We  (juarantee  double  value  of  money  sent. 
As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  New  Vurk.     Address,  S.  11.  IIOOKE  <fc  CO.,  54  f  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Mention  Southern  Bivouac. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT   AND  HORIZONTAL 
3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 
OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Offic*:  110  Liberty  St..  New  York. 
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THE  BIVOUAC  ADVERTISER. 


To  Advertisers. 

The  attention  of  advertisers  is  directed  to  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Bivouac.  The 
success  of  the  new  magazine  is  fully  assured.  Its  circulation,  increasing  steadily  from 
month  to  month,  covers  the  whole  country.  Devoted  to  a  firm  and  cheerful  presentation 
of  life  in  the  South  in  all  of  its  aspects,  and  recording  with  the  utmost  impartiality  the  story 
of  the  civil  strife,  the  Southern  Bivouac  has  awakened  a  wide  interest  in  the  subjects 
which  it  treats,  not  only  in  all  the  Southern  States,  but  in  all  sections  of  the  North.  Begin- 
ning a  year  ago  with  a  circulation  of  about  1,500,  it  closes  its  first  volume  with  a  first  edi- 
tion of  15,000.  For  several  months  the  demand  for  the  magazine  has  required  the  pub- 
lishers to  put  the  plates  on  the  press  the  second  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the  April 
issue  will  reach  20,000. 

The  steady  growth  in  popular  favor  is  shown  by  the  table  published  below,  and  as 
well  by  the  exceedingly  appreciative  notices  of  the  press,  North  and  South. 

The  Southern  Bivouac  becomes  therefore  a  most  desirable  advertising  medium.  Its 
pages  are  read  with  interest  by  the  purchasing  classes,  and  its  low  rates  insure  a  reasona- 
ble certainty  of  profit  to  the  careful  advertiser. 

The  rates  of  advertising  are  as  follows : 

One  page,  1  time   $30  00 

Half  page,  1  time   18  00 

One  fourth  page,  1  time   10  00 

For  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  page  $3.00  per  inch  each  insertion. 

Discounts:  For  three  insertions,  5  per  cent;  for  six  insertions,  10  per  cent ;  for  12 
insertions,  20  per  cent.    For  cover  pages,  33 J  per  cent  extra. 


THE  CIRCULATION. 


The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  magazine  throughout  the  year 


January  (two  editions)   12,000 

February  (two  editions)   14,000 

March  (first  edition)   12,000 

April  (first  edition)   15,000 

May  (first  edition)   15,000 


June  (three  editions)   19,000 

July    7,500 

August   7,600 

September  (two  editions)   9,600 

October   7,500 

November   7,500 

December   7,500       Total  134,200 

An  average  of  11,183  for  each  of  the  twelve  issues.  The  rates  given  above  are  based 
on  an  edition  of  10,000;  when  the  assured  circulation  is  above  15,000,  prices  will  be  ad- 
vanced accordingly.  The  publishers  guarantee  the  circulation  of  10,000.  Contracts  can 
be  made  through  any  reputable  advertising  agents  on  the  terms  mentioned. 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS, 

Publishers,  Louisville,  Kv 
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&2  Each 
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X  $1.50  Each 


SI. 50  Each  I        $1.50  Each 
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THE  FOUR  FOR  $5  FROM  3-IN.  POTS  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  FREE, 


New  Chrysanthemums,  '250  Sorts.  New  Carnations,  50  Sorts.  All  the  Beat. 

12  Fine  Ever-blooming  Roses,  all  different  sorts,  our  selection  for  $1*00. 

20  Chrysanthemums,  all  different  sorts,  our  selection  .....  ....  .  I'Jrx* 

20  Tube  Roses  or  Gladiolus      for  $1.00.  I  30  Papers  Flower  or  Garden  heeds,  l.OO. 

"      l.OO.  120  Geraniums,  Double  or  Single,  for  l.OO. 

'remium  any  one  of  the  New 


20  Carnations,  assorted 

With   every  Five  Collections  of  the  above  we  give  as 
Roses  except  Her  Majesty.   Our  general  Catalogue  of  Novelties  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp 


Address  B.  P.  CRITCHELL,  &  CO.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


A  good  thing  in  itself  and  a  sign  of  promise. — The  Literary  World. 

Among  the  most  interesting  magazines  that  come  to  our  table. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

It  is  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  open  the  Southern  Bivouac  thete  days. — Boston  Herald. 

Has  fallen  in  closely  behind  the  three  leading  magazines  of  this  country. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


The  Southern  Bivouac 


THE  JsTIEW  VOLUME. 


The  May  issue  of  this  magazine  closes  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series.  The  hearty  support 
accorded  the  magazine  North  and  South  has  strengthened  the  convictions  of  its  founders,  and  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  time  and  the  place  for  such  an  enterprise  has  been  well  chosen. 

The  original  purpose  was  faithfully  and  fairly  to  represent  the  life,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
Southern  States  as  connected  with  that  broader  national  history  and  progress  which  need  no  expo- 
nent. This  work  has  only  begun.  The  aim  of  the  magazine  is  understood  only  as  month  by  month 
promises  become  performances.  The  magazine  becomes  little  by  little  the  exponent  of  thought 
among  those  who  have  lacked  not  so  much  the  faculty  of  expression  as  a  channel  of  communication. 

The  record  of  the  first  year  is  written  in  those  pages,  and  it  contains  the  promise  of  the  future. 
The  conductors  of  the  magazine  have  the  assurance  of  support  which  leaves  them  free  to  perfect  their 
plans  for  strengthening  every  department  of  the  work. 

The  leading  illustrated  article  in  the  June  number  will  be  devoted  to  "The  Sugar  Fields  of 
Louisiana."  It  is  written  by  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  and  deals  with  the  subject  in  all  of  its  aspects, 
economic,  historic,  and  romantic.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  paper  will  be 
certain  to  attract  attention.  Continuing  our  plans  for  representing  in  a  new  light  the  varied  indus- 
tries of  the  Southern  States,  the  article  on  the  Sugar  Fields  of  Louisiana  will  be  followed  by  a  ver}' 
valuable  paper  on  "  Orange  Culture,"  by  Will  Wallace  Harney,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  at 
once  picturesquely  and  practically.  In  the  same  series  Mr.  Starnes  will  follow  Mr.  Harney  with  a 
paper  on  Rice  Culture,  and  later  in  the  year  with  one  on  Southern  Naval  Stores.  Continuing  the 
same  series,  we  will  publish  an  article  by  John  Duncan,  on  "  Live  Stock  in  Kentucky"  and  one  bv 
Prof.  J.  R.  Proctor,  on  the  Ore  Beds  and  Iron  Fields  of  the  South. 

The  War  Papers  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  care  and  attention  as  heretofore.  Judge 
Richards'  admirable  sketch  of  Gen.  Turner  Ashhy,  begun  in  May,  will  be  continued  in  June. 
Richard  H.  Musser's  articles  on  the  War  in  Missouri  will  be  continued  for  a  month  or  two  longer.  In 
June  will  be  published  the  first  of  two  articles  on  the  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  by  F.  G.  de  Fon- 
taine, who  served  in  Charleston  at  that  time,  and  sent  to  a  New  York  newspaper  the  first  informa- 
tion received  in  the  North  of  the  stirring  events  in  Charleston  Harbor. 

Other  war  papers  will  relate  to  the  various  contests  in  Virginia,  to  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  to 
the  retreat  from  Richmond  and  the  separation  of  the  forces,  to  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  in 
fact  every  part  of  the  contest  will  be  treated  by  careful  and  competent  writers. 

In  June  will  be  published  a  true  ballad  of  the  war  by  Margaret  J.  Preston,  entitled  "  The 
Charmed  Life."  In  the  same  issue  will  be  published  a  poem  by  Will  Wallace  Harney,  due  to  an 
incident  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills,  October  8,  1863. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  conductors  of  the  magazine  to  give  in  an  early  number  some  unpub- 
lished letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson  relating  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  of  University  Education. 

In  an  early  number  will  appear  a  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Gayarrc  by  Paul  H.  Hayne;  an 
article  on  "  Old  Time  Service,"  by  J.  M.  Wright;  one  on  a  half  forgotten  poet,  by  Joel  Benton;  a 
Romance  of  Life  Insurance,  by  W.  R.  Belknap,  and  other  essays,  reviews,  and  short  stories  and 
poems. 

With  the  literary  and  artistic  resources  now  at  command,  the  second  volume  of  the  magazine  will 
be  made  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  wide  support  at  which  it  aims.  The  magazine  can  be  purchased 
of  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  for  a  single  number,  or  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  receipt  of  20  cents.  Subscriptions  will  be  $2.00  per  annum  or  SI. 00  for  a  trial  of  six 
months.  For  clubs  of  four  ($8.00)  an  extra  copy  will  be  sent,  each  address  separate.  Subscribers 
are  earnestly  requested  to  renew  promptly  in  order  to  avoid  delay. 

Bound  volumes  containing  the  numbers  for  one  year  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 

Address 

B.  F.'  AVERY  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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ESTABLISHED  1872. 


PATENTS 


COYNE  &  CO. 


SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS  AND  COUNSELLORS 
IN  PATENT  CAUSES. 

144  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 

PATENTS  PROCURED  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

All  Business  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
Prompt  and  Careful  Attention.  Caveats  prepared ;  re- 
jected cases,  interference?  re-issues,  extensions  and 
appeals  prosecuted;  trade-  .  s,  design  patents,  and 
copyrights  secured;  labels  _v  prints  registered ;  dis- 
claimers filed ;  assignme  s  drawn ;  copies  obtained ; 
opinions  rendered,  and  attention  given  to  all  other 
business  relating  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  patents 
for  inventions.  For  full  p.  -ticulars  address  COYNE 
&  CO.,  144  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  44-46 
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CANDY 


CANDY 


Send  81,  82,  $3,  or  $5  for  retail  box 
by  express  of  the  best  candies  in 
America.  Put  up  in  elegant  boxes, 
and  strictly  pure.  Suitable  for  pres- 
ents. Express  charges  light.  Refers 
to  all  Chicago.  Try  it  once.  Send  for 
catalogue.  Address 

Confectioner,  CHICAGO. 

Name  this  paper.  43-54 


PURCHASING  AGENCY. 
BARGAINS  THE  BEST.      STYLES  THE  LATEST. 

We  are  posted  in  styles,  and  experienced  in  shopping. 
Our  references  are  the  best.  We  purchase  any  thing  in  the  mar- 
ket.  Our  specialties  are  COSTUME  MAKING  and  MILLINERY. 

Give  us  a  trial  order  for  your  Spring  shopping.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.   Mention  this  magazine.  Address 

MISS  M  ARY  L.  COLLINS,  Manager,  634  7th  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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,PAGF  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


GOOD  NEWS 
to  LADIES! 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered   Now 's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Ten  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set    For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
F.  O.  Box  289.       31  and  33  Yesey  St..  New  Yo  A. 


John  P.  Morton  and  Coktany,  p  iktsxb,  Louisville,  Ky. 


